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'‘What’ll  I  do?  I  can’t  afford  a  big 
expensive  system  for  manure  liquids!’ 


Look  to  New  Idea 


Yes,  sir.  A  New  Idea  spreader 
can  handle  sloppy  manure. 
Here's  how: 


where  bold  new  ideas  pay  off  for  profit-minded  farmers 


New  Idea  offers  farmers  an  economical  “right  now”  answer  to 
the  problem  of  handling  sloppy  manure.  Every  spreader  in 
the  New  Idea  line  can  be  fitted  with  a  positive  action  hydraulic 
or  mechanical  endgate  that  raises  and  lowers  to  trap  and 
save  those  liquids  with  their  high  nitrogen  content  until  you 
get  to  the  fields.  Endgates  are  structural  steel  for  strength, 
Penta  treated  clear  yellow  pine  for  acid  resistance — and 
hot  sprayed  with  quality  paints  for  long  life. 

Got  a  problem  with  sloppy  manure? 

Look  to  New  Idea,  and  get  the  money  saver 
with  a  full  year  written  guarantee. 

New  Idea,  Coldwater,  Ohio. 


tk&  AU}4I>  oj;  a 
j  CjeotliOfatot 


HYDRAULIC  ENDGATE.  Fingertip  control  of 
endgate.  Uses  standard  8"  single  or  double 
acting  cylinder.  Keeps  liquid  off  roads  and 
lanes.  Hand  crank  also  available.  Fits  all 
New  Idea  Flail  and  Single  Beater  spreaders. 


MECHANICAL  ENDGATE.  The  economical 
answer  for  farms  with  semi-liquid  manure 
to  spread.  Easily  operated  hand  crank  opens 
and  closes  “gate.”  Snug  fit  for  loading  and 
hauling;  fits  all  New  Idea  spreaders. 


PAN  ATTACHMENT.  Lowest  cost  way  to  ha 
die  semi-liquid  manure.  Rubber  flap  sej 
pan  in  closed  position.  Tug  on  the  rope  ai 
the  pan  empties.  Fits  any  New  Idea  Sin^ 
Beater  spreader. 


He's  feeding  silage  to  a  whole  barnful  of  cows!  But  herdsman  Burton 
Simmons  doesn't  have  to  fork  an  ounce  of  it. 


PROFILE  OF  A  BARN 
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THE  LARCHARS  of  New  Ber¬ 
lin,  New  York...  John  H,  and 
his  sons  John  R.  and  William  .  .  . 
were  visited  not  long  ago  by  800 
people  on  the  occasion  of  an  open 
house  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
State  Electric  and  Gas  Company. 
What  was  all  the  excitement  about? 
An  efficient  80  x  165-foot  barn 
having  129  free  stalls. 

Silages  are  the  only  roughage 
normally  fed  .  .  .  unless  it  runs  out 
for  a  short  time  as  it  did  in  the 
winter  of  ’64- ’65.  Two  Harvestore 
silos,  each  20  x  60,  hold  the  rough- 
age;  another  measuring  20  x  27 
contains  186  tons  of  high-moisture 
(27  percent)  shelled  corn  purchas¬ 
ed  each  fall  from  a  grower  in  New 
York’s  Central  Plain. 

Mechanized 

All  three  silos  are  connected  by 
conveyors  to  the  auger  distributing 
along  the  inside  feed  bunk.  Feed¬ 
ing  demands  knowing  which  but¬ 
tons  to  manipulate  .  .  .  but  no 
grunt  and  groan  of  lifting!  Corn 
silage  is  fed  every  morning  and 
evening  right  after  milking;  hay- 
lage  is  angered  out  through  the 
day  so  there  is  always  some  avail¬ 
able  to  the  herd.  Corn  silage  fills 
the  herd  up  so  they  aren’t  excited 
about  coming  into  the  parlor  for 
gr ain  ...  which  explains  the 
timing  just  mentioned. 

Grain  is  fed  in  the  double-3 
herringbone  milking  parlor  and 
in  the  feed  bunk,  but  no  attempt 
is  made  to  feed  any  one  of  the  105 
cows  differently  from  the  others. 
Grain  is  kept  in  front  of  the  cows 


all  the  time  they  are  in  the  parlor, 
though,  so  the  ones  that  eat  faster 
get  more  of  it.  At  the  feed  bunk, 
grain  can  be  put  on  top  of  silage, 
but  it  is  more  often  fed  by  itself. 

Manure  Handling 

Manure  is  scraped  from  the 
alleyways  into  floor  openings 
above  a  50,000-gallon  tank,  from 
which  it  is  pumped  into  a  1400- 
gallon  tank  spreader.  These  open¬ 
ings  .  .  .  wide  enough  for  a  cow  to 
fall  through  .  .  .  would  be  narrow¬ 
ed  to  4  to  6  inches  if  the  Larchars 
were  building  again.  The  under¬ 
ground  tank  can  store  one  month’s 
supply  of  waste  products  from  the 
herd.  Bedding  is  sawdust ...  a 
material  that  handles  easily,  es¬ 
pecially  through  the  pump  and 
spreader.  Sawdust  is  added  in  the 
stalls  four  times  a  year. 

When  emptying  time  comes,  five 
loads  (7,000  gallons)  of  water  is 
dumped  into  the  holding  tank  from 
the  spreader.  This  provides 
enough  liquid  to  mix  the  solids 
into  a  pump  able  slurry.  The  ma¬ 
nure  pump  fills  the  spreader  in  Just 
a  few  seconds  more  than  a  minute 
...  so  stand  back! 

It  takes  one  day  to  get  the  stor¬ 
age  tank  contents  mixed  into  a 
slurry,  and  a  day  and  a  half  to 
draw  and  spread  it .  .  .  mostly  on 
sod  fields. 

Cows  stay  in  the  well- ventilated 
barn  the  year  around;  the  Lar¬ 
chars  find  that  letting  them  out  in 
an  exercise  lot  encourages  the  bad 
habit  of  lying  down  in  the  alley¬ 


ways  rather  than  in  the  stalls. 
Each  stall  is  7.5  feet  long;  6  feet 
ahead  of  the  rear  curb  is  a  pipe 
across  the  top  of  stall  that  forces 
cows  to  move  back  when  they  get 
up.  The  Larchars  would  prefer  this 
pipe  only  5.5  feet  ahead  of  the  rear 
curb. 

As  for  construction  materials, 
the  inside  walls  are  formed  by  3/4- 
inch  exterior  plywood.  Next,  to¬ 
ward  the  outside  is  a  layer  of 
25/32  insulated  sheathing,  and 
then  the  outside  layer  of  aluminum 
roofing.  The  ceiling  has  three 
inches  of  poured-type  insulation  to 
help  keep  things  warm;  two  ex¬ 
haust  fans  with  a  capacity  of 
24,000  cfm  keep  the  air  moving 
from  a  one-inch  ventilation  slot 
all  around  the  barn  at  the  eaves. 

There  is  a  hospital  area  with 
three  box  stalls  and  room  for  six 
stanchions.  Next  to  it  is  the  parlor, 
then  the  milkhouse  with  its  1250- 
gallon  bulk  tank  .  .  .  and  room  for 
another  one  of  the  same  size. 
There’s  also  a  bathroom  that 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  US 
Public  Health  service  codes. 

Across  the  Northeast,  barns 
such  as  this  are  rewriting  the  rules 
on  cows  per  man  .  .  .  and  milk 
produced  per  worker.  And  they 
are  ushering  in  a  new  era  in  dairy 
farming  .  .  .  what  some  call  “bio¬ 
logical  manufacturing.”  Manage¬ 
ment  becomes  constantly  more 
important  in  this  new  era.  —  G.  L. 
Conklin 


NDC  AWARDS 

The  National  Dairy  Council 
has  received  several  awards  dur¬ 
ing  1965. 

Beginning  in  February,  the  or¬ 
ganization  received  the  Crested 
Clover  Citation  from  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Extension  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Extension  Service  cited  NDC  “for 
distinguished  and  outstanding 
nationwide  support  of  4-H  Club 
work.” 

March  brought  a  Certificate  of 
Honor  from  the  Educational  Film 
Library  Association  for  NDC’s 
movie,  “Food,  the  Color  of  Life.” 
And  in  April  the  coveted  Golden 
Eagle  Award  was  presented  by 
CINE  to  National  Dairy  Council 
and  Affiliated  Units  for  the  new 
picture.  The  CINE  (Council 
on  International  Nontheatrical 

Events)  award  qualifies  the  NDC 
movie,  and  others  so  selected,  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  film 
festivals  abroad. 

The  Silver  Anvil  Award  for  stu¬ 
dent  programs  was  presented  in 
May  by  the  Public  Relations  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  to  National  Dairy 
Council  and  Affiliated  Units: 
recognizing  the  significant  contri¬ 
butions  by  NDC  toward  improv¬ 
ing  the  nutrition  habits  of  teen¬ 
agers. 

Finally,  in  June  the  Grand  Prize 
in  “Seventeen”  Magazine’s  first 
“Rose”  Award  competition  was 
presented  to  National  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cil  and  Affiliated  Units  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  to  improved  teenage  nutrition 
through  service  to  homemaking 
education. 


John  R.  Larchar 
watches  silage  pound¬ 
ing  down  the  line  for 
all  those  hungry  cows! 


I  American  Agriculturist,  January,  1966 
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Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 


It  doesn’t  happen  often,  but  when 
the  power  lines  are  down  a  modern 
farmstead  needs  auxiliary  power  .  .  . 

by  E.  W.  Foss* 


THE  FAMOUS  BLACKOUT  of 
the  Northeast  on  November  9, 
1965,  started  many  farmers  think¬ 
ing  about  an  auxiliary  power 
supply.  As  millions  of  kilowatts 
surged  in  giant  whiplashes  across 
the  northeastern  power  grid,  the 
various  areas  of  the  region  became 
a  ,tumbling  row  of  giant  dominoes 
.  .  .  plunging  each  other  into  dark¬ 
ness. 

The  ice  storm  in  the  Capitol 
District  of  New  York  State  early 
in  1965  also  brought  forcibly  to 
many  farmers  (as  well  as  home- 
owners)  their  dependence  upon 
electric  power.  Whether  it  was 
power  for  the  milking  machine 
compressor,  ventilating  fans,  water 
pump,  furnace,  or  freezer  .  .  .  hard¬ 
ships  were  created  for  everyone 
without  electric  power.  Line  crews 
from  a  wide  area  worked  around 
the  clock  in  the  massive  job  of 
restoring  service,  but  even  so  some 
families  were  “powerless”  for  a 
number  of  days. 

The  New  York  State  Civil 
Defense  Commission  performed 
heroic  services  in  providing  emer¬ 
gency  electric  power  to  hospitals 
and  other  public  agencies.  Many 
private  portable  generating  units 
worked  full  time  at  first  one  farm 
and  then  the  next.  Others  kept 
freezing  and  frost  from  many 

*  Agricultural  Engineer,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y 
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urban  and  suburban  homes  by 
operating  furnace  motors  and 
burners  at  first  one  house  and  then 
another. 

Every  year,  somewhere,  our 
Northeast  is  struck  by  freezing 
rain,  high  winds,  or  heavy  snows 
sufficient  to  cause  electric  power 
outages.  A  standby  generator, 
costing  little  more  than  one  or  two 
years’  fire  insurance  premium,  can 
relieve  you  of  great  mental  anxi¬ 
ety  as  well  as  handling  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  electric  power  for  the 
duration  of  the  central  power 
outage. 

Equipment  Available 

Standby  generators  come  in 
many  shapes  and  sizes,  with  and 
without  many  extras.  For  conve¬ 
nience  in  discussing,  they  have 
been  separated  into  four  classes: 
( 1 )  large  engine-generator  units 
often  permanently  mounted  and 
sometimes  automatic;  (2)  large 
generator  units  either  belt  or  PTO- 
operated,  usually  by  farm  tractor; 
(3)  small  portable  engine-genera¬ 
tor  units;  and  (4)  automobile- 
powered  units. 

Large  Engine  Units 

An  excellent  installation  of  such 
a  unit  was  shown  to  the  writer  by 
Chuck  White,  farm  manager  for 
Babcock’s  Poultry  Farms  and 
Hatchery  of  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Their  prime  need  at  the  farm  is 
continuous  ventilation,  but  one 
unit  must  also  operate  lights,  auto¬ 
matic  feeders,  and  pump  water. 
Other  large  units  are  at  the 
hatchery. 

One  unit,  a  10  K.V.A.  (Kilo 
Volt  Ampere  —  roughly  equivalent 
to  kilowatts)  is  powered  by  a  Wis¬ 
consin  engine  running  a  Winco 
generator.  It  will  automatically 
start  when  needed  through  a  con¬ 
trol  unit  manufactured  by  Federal 
Pacific  Electric  Company. 

The  second  B  abcock  farm  visit¬ 
ed  had  a  larger  unit,  a  25  K.V.A. 
unit  powered  by  a  LeRoy  engine 
operating  a  Westinghouse  genera¬ 
tor.  Both  units  generate  single 
phase  115-230  volts,  60  cycle  A.C. 
While  the  former  unit  is  gasoline- 
powered,  the  second  unit  uses  pro¬ 
pane  gas  for  fuel  and  is  preferred 
by  Chuck.  This  second  unit  has 
an  Onan  automatic  charger  which 
maintains  the  battery  (to  crank  the 
engine)  always  up  to  peak  perfor¬ 
mance.  Each  of  these  units  is  start¬ 
ed  and  tested  once  a  week  under 
load.  Testing  .  .  .  and  under  load 
...  is  most  important,  and  must 
be  performed  regularly  or  your 
reliability  is  missing. 

Another  unit  (war  surplus)  a 
15  K.W.  Willys-G.E.  combination, 
was  purchased  by  Stanley  Scheffler 
of  Lansing,  New  York,  and  poses 
both  an  answer  and  a  problem. 
He  purchased  it  primarily  to  op¬ 
erate  a  3/4  hp.  milker  unit  and  a 
1.5  hp.  conveyor.  He  also  hoped 
it  would  power  a  5  hp.  silo  un¬ 
loader.  Unfortunately,  the  genera¬ 
tor  is  a  three  phase  unit,  so  that 
only  one  phase  (with  5  K.W.  ca¬ 
pacity)  can  be  connected  to  the 
single  phase  power  supply.  He  has 
the  generator  unit  garage  mounted 
to  be  connected  to  his  200  amp 
entrance  via  a  double-throw 
double-pole  switch.  (More  about 
this  later). 

Large  engine-generators  for 
most  farm  use  should  be  single 
phase,  develop  115-230  volt  power 
at  60  cycles  alternating  current. 
Some  large  farms  that  have  three 
phase  power  will  probably  want 
to  purchase  three  phase  generator 
units  to  power  their  three  phase 
motors.  Single  phase  generators 
are  available  in  many  sizes  .  .  . 


the  larger  units  usually  7.5,  10, 
12,  15,  25  K.W.  and  larger. 

PTO  or  Beit-Powered 

For  many  farmers,  such  as  Stan¬ 
ley  Bothwell  of  East  Genoa,  New 
York,  the  farm  tractor  can  nicely 
power  a  generator  unit  and  thus 
save  the  cost  of  an  extra  engine. 
Moreover,  the  tractor  has  ade¬ 
quate  power  to  handle  a  farm-sized 
generator  and,  since  the  tractor  is 
in  use  almost  constantly,  does  not 
require  testing  once  a  week.  Usual¬ 
ly,  the  generator  is  housed  in  a 
small  shed  near  the  farm  (or barn) 
electric  entrance  and  positioned  so 
that  the  tractor  can  be  connected 
to  the  generator  by  belt  or  PTO 
shaft.  Because  the  PTO  shaft  is 
easier  to  connect  than  a  belt,  it  is 
recommended.  Most  companies 
manufacturing  the  generator  can 
also  provide  (for  an  extra  charge) 
the  PTO  gearbox  attachment  kit. 

Small  Portable  Units 

Several  companies  manufacture 
small  engine-powered  generators 
normally  used  by  contractors  and 
sportsmen.  These  are  usually  sized 
from  750  to  2500  watts,  and  will 
operate  lights  and/or  small 
motors.  If  you  intend  to  operate 
furnace  fans  or  other  small  per- 
manendy-mounted  house  or  farm 
motors  be  sure  to  check  the  motor 
nameplate. 

Some  of  these  units  develop  D.C. 
(direct  current)  and  while  they  will 
operate  lights  and  portable  mo¬ 
tors,  they  will  not  operate  standard 
alternating  current  split  phase, 
capacitor,  or  repulsion-induction 
motors  powering  nearly  all  per¬ 
manently-mounted  electrical  equip¬ 
ment.  To  be  acceptable  for  the 
latter  purpose  the  nameplate 
should  state  that  the  unit  is  an 
A-C  115  (and/or  230)  volt  unit 
operating  at  60  cycles.  Of  course, 
the  plate  will  also  have  the  output 
rating  in  number  of  watts,  kilo¬ 
watts,  or  K.V.A.  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  unit. 

Larger  units  usually  operate  at 
1800  r.p.m.,  while  smaller  units 
operate  at  3600.  The  engine  must 
have  an  accurate  governor  to 
maintain  this  speed  (regardless  of 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


Here's  a  double-pole, 
double-throw  20  am¬ 
pere  toggle  switch 
mounted  in  an  electric 
box  (4x6x6)  marked 
for  Line,  Off,  and  Stand¬ 
by.  On  the  bottom  of 
the  box  is  a  motor  base 
(male)  outlet  to  receive 
extension  cord  from 
generator.  This  box  can 
be  made  up  by  your 
electrician  and  mounted 
on  water  pump,  fur¬ 
nace,  or  other  appli¬ 
ance. 


Tractor  performance 
you're  missing  to 
make  up  lost  time . . . 


*With  Syncro-Range  Transmission.  Maximum  observed  h.p. 
at  the  PTO  at  2,500  engine  rpm  (factory  observed). 


Here,  in  the  new  “2510,”  are  all 
the  high-production  features  of 
the  70  h.p.  “3020”  and  94  h.p. 

‘4020.”  Variable-speed  engine — 
gas  or  Diesel.  Field-proved 
transmission  with  proper 
spacing  of  ground  travel  speeds. 

And  an  exclusive  all-job 
package  of  hydraulic  power: 

Power  Shift .  .  .  Power  Steering 
.  .  .  Power  Brakes  .  .  .  Power-on- 
Demand  for  implement  control .  .  . 

Power-assisted  PTO  Control .  .  .  and  Power  Differential 

Lock.  The  new  “2510”  packs  all  these  features  and  many  more  in  a  most  attractively  priced  package. 

When  the  rush  is  on  to  finish  spring  tillage  work,  the  new  “2510”  puts  rush  into  3  or  4 
bottoms  or  a  9-1 /2-foot  double-action  disk.  You’ll  move  ahead  steadily  ...  4  to  5  mph.  Power-in- 
reserve  built  up  by  the  “2510’s”  new  4-cylinder  engine — gas  or  Diesel — conquers  most  tough  spots. 
And  single-lever  control  of  either  Power  Shift  or  Syncro-Range  Transmission  makes  it  quick  and 
easy  to  shift  down  to  whip  through  really  stubborn  conditions. 

This  new  “2510”  keeps  implements  hustling  and  jobs  on  schedule  throughout  the  year.  Drilling 
4  or  6  rows  at  speeds  up  to  7-1/2  mph.  Cultivating  4  or  6  rows  with  down-pressure  on  front  rigs 
provided  by  cylinder-powered  front  rockshaft.  Keeping  power-driven  hay  tools — 540  and  1,000 
rpm — working  up  to  full  capacity  full  time  .  .  .  controlled  independently  of  all  other  tractor 
operations.  And  at  corn-picking  time,  the  new  “2510”  wades  in  powering  a  2-row  mounted  picker. 

This  new  “2510”  will  even  improve  your  performance  on  the  job.  Deluxe  arm¬ 
chair  seat,  adjustable  for  height  and  weight,  keeps  you 
relaxed  and  alert  across  long  hours. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  and  arrange  a  “2510”  %JOHN  DEERE 

test  drive.  Ask  about  his  convenient  financing.  Moline,  Illinois 
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by  GORDON  CONKLIN 


GREETING! 

In  all  the  years  since  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  was  first  printed  ...  in  May,  1842  .  .  . 
the  good  will  and  confidence  of  our  readers 
have  been  our  greatest  asset. 

In  the  year  ahead,  we  shall  continue  our 
efforts  to  merit  your  continued  good  will,  and 
to  make  each  issue  a  vital  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  satisfaction  to  you. 

May  this  year  be  a  good  one  for  you  and 
yours  .  .  .  best  wishes  for  good  health  and 
happiness  in  great  abundance. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Hall,  Publisher 

Gordon  Conklin,  Editor 


FAT  CHANCE 

There’s  a  deep,  dark  suspicion  going 
around  in  the  meat  industry  that  the  “fatless 
wonder”  .  .  .  the  lean  or  meat-type  hog  .  .  . 
just  doesn’t  taste  as  good  as  his  roly-poly 
predecessor.  This  may  be  part  of  the  reason 
why  per  capita  consumption  of  pork  has  been 
showing  a  steady  drop  for  a  number  of  years. 

Maybe  dairymen  should  take  note  of  this 
development  and  wonder  about  overdoing  the 
removal  of  fat  from  milk  and  milk  products. 
While  the  nutritionists  and  medical  men  issue 
learned  treatises  on  what’s  best  for  people, 
agriculture  had  better  remember  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  buy  what  they  want .  .  .  not  what  some¬ 
one  says  is  good  for  them! 

Let’s  face  it,  folks,  people  spend  their  money 
for  what  satisfies  their  inner  wishes  .  .  .  with 
only  partial  attention  to  what  is  “good”  for 
them.  The  gals  of  the  nation  spend  millions 
each  year  to  attract  the  boys  .  .  .  regardless  of 
the  chastity  advice  in  the  Ladies  Home  Jour¬ 
nal.  People  spend  billions  annually  for  intes¬ 
tinal  lubrication  in  the  form  of  01’  Panther, 
and  more  billions  for  the  adult  pacifiers  fea¬ 
turing  the  weed.  In  spite  of  all  the  publicity 
about  cholesterol  and  overweight,  statistics 
indicate  that  per  capita  consumption  of  total 
fats  has  increased  in  recent  years. 

Dairymen  .  .  .  indeed,  producers  or  market¬ 
ers  of  any  food  product .  .  .  shouldn’t  be  stam¬ 
peded  by  either  the  experts  or  the  food  faddists. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

One  of  the  arguments  that  rages  around  the 
nation  concerns  imports  of  foreign  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  beef,  and  other  agricultural  items  that 
compete  with  domestic  production.  Consider¬ 
able  pressure  has  been  brought  on  Congress 
to  severely  restrict  or  even  eliminate  some  of 
this  competition  from  overseas. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  lower  wage  rates  in 
other  countries  tend  to  put  us  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  in  terms  of  cost  per  unit.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  foreign  nations  to  send 
items  to  this  country  and  undersell  us,  and 
still  make  a  profit  after  paying  shipping  costs. 

To  get  this  whole  problem  of  international 
trade  into  perspective,  we  should  remember 
that  the  Northeast  worries  quite  a  bit  about 
“cheap”  milk  moving  in  from  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota.  Likewise,  New  England  producers 
worry  about  “cheap”  milk  moving  into  their 
markets  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Another  thing  that  we  must  remember  is 
that  farmers  find  they  can  often  buy  produc- 
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tion  materials,  such  as  barbed  wire  and  baling 
twine,  cheaper  from  sales  oudets  supplied  from 
overseas  than  they  can  from  suppliers  of  U.S.- 
produced  items. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  in  order  to  sell  some¬ 
thing  to  someone  we  have  to  also  buy  from 
them.  In  recent  years,  2/3  of  the  U.S.  wheat 
crop,  nearly  2/3  of  the  rice  crop,  close  to  1/2 
of  our  soybeans,  1/3  of  the  cotton  and  1/4  of 
the  tobacco  produced  in  this  country  has 
moved  abroad.  Therefore,  agriculture  in  this 
country  has  a  very  large  stake  in  retaining 
and  hopefully  enlarging  the  overseas  market 
for  agricultural  products.  In  order  to  do  this, 
we’ll  have  to  buy  things  from  these  nations 
who  are  buying  from  us,  because  when  all  the 
complexities  have  been  boiled  out  of  the  inter¬ 
national  trade  arrangements,  the  whole  thing 
sugars  off  to  a  process  of  bartering. 

It  is  tempting  to  try  to  attain  a  situation 
where  we  can  sell  heavily  to  other  countries, 
but  at  the  same  time  protect  our  industry  and 
agriculture  from  competition  from  thgse  same 
countries.  However,  this  kind  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  just  isn’t  in  the  cards  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  I  mentioned  .  .  .  payment  for  our 
products  is  ultimately  made  in  terms  of  mate¬ 
rial  goods  produced  by  the  buying  nations. 

If  ,we  erect  import  barriers  one  upon 
another,  the  long-run  effect  will  be  that  other 
nations  of  the  world  will  tend  to  erect  similar 
barriers  against  what  we  want  to  sell.  The 
courts  in  this  country  have  constantly  struck 
down  artificial  trade  barriers  between  regions 
and  between  states.  The  reasons  why  they 
chose  to  do  this  are  applicable  to  the  situation 
that  prevails  in  an  ever-shrinking  world  .  .  . 
shrinking  in  terms  of  the  mobility  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  the  ease  with  which  products 
can  be  shipped  from  one  country  to  another. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  United  States, 
blessed  as  it  is  with  tremendous  food  produc¬ 
tion  resources,  may  become  an  even  more 
important  producer  of  food  for  export.  In 
order  for  this  country  to  move  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  though,  it  needs  to  be  careful  about  the 
degree  of  restriction  it  imposes  upon  imports, 
or  else  it  will  find  itself  unable  profitably  to 
sell  its  food  products  to  a  hungry  world  .  .  . 
a  world  that  is  becoming  more  capable  year 
by  year  of  buying  this  food  at  prices  to  give 
a  good  return  to  American  farmers. 


JUNGLE  OF  WORDS 

Looked  over  a  USD  A  release  defending 
the  1965  Omnibus  Farm  Bill  and  had  some 
thoughts  as  I  read.  .  .  . 

USD  A  —  By  protecting  the  Nation’s  most 
basic  productive  plant.  .  .  the  farm  economy 
.  .  .  the  new  law  assures  continuing  production 
of  food  and  fiber  abundance  at  fair  prices.  It 
promises  that  the  consumer  will  need  to  spend 
less  of  his  take-home  pay  and  yet  eat  better 
every  year  for  the  next  four  years,  just  as  he 
has  been  able  to  do  every  year  since  1960. 

Aw,  come  on,  fellas!  That’s  a  dirty  trick  to 
use  the  words  “less  of  his  take-home  pay”  .  .  . 
this  is  a  half-truth.  Sure,  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  will  spend  for  food  a  smaller  portion 
of  what  is  in  his  pay  envelope  .  .  .  because 
food  prices  at  the  supermarket  can  stay  low 
.  .  .  but  part  of  what  he  now  pays  for  food 
will  be  in  the  form  of  income  tax  withheld 
before  he  gets  his  pay.  The  consumer  will 
actually  pay  more  because  Uncle  Sam  will 
withhold  part  of  his  income  and  pay  it  directly 


to  farmers  via  the  federal  treasury. 

Personally,  I  don’t  like  having  the  con¬ 
sumer  get  the  idea  that  food  prices  must 
always  remain  cheap  relative  to  other  things 
he  buys.  What’s  so  wrong  with  higher  food 
prices? 

And  I  don’t  like  having  farmers’  returns 
depend  on  political  decisions  in  a  country 
where  94  percent  of  the  voters  are  nonfarmers! 

USD  A  —  The  success  of  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  programs  the  past  few  years  has  been 
the  result  of  a  voluntary  participation.  A  rec¬ 
ord  total  of  1,489,222  farms  participated  in 
the  1965  Feed  Gram  Program. 

That  famous  national  wheat  referendum  in 
which  not  even  a  majority  of  wheat  growers 
voted  “yes”  to  stringent  government  controls 
has  been  conveniently  forgotten.  And  the  new 
program  is  rigged  so  such  an  embarrassing 
situation  will  not  be  repeated  .  .  .  they’re  not 
taking  any  chances  on  coming  up  with  an¬ 
other  turkey  in  the  wheatstraw! 

The  “success”  of  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs  can  be  measured,  I  suppose,  by  the 
fact  that  of  47  billion  dollars  spent  on  farm 
subsidies  since  the  1930’s,  25  billions  were 
spent  on  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs.  The 
biggest  problems  remain  in  connection  with 
those  very  commodities  on  which  government 
programs  have  spent  the  most.  Sort  of  like 
“curing”  a  snakebite  with  whiskey  .  .  .  only 
to  become  an  alcoholic! 

In  1965,  more  than  a  billion  dollars  was 
paid  to  farmers  to  hold  nearly  37  million 
acres  out  of  production.  Even  so,  corn  output 
was  up  16  percent  over  ’64,  wheat  up  5  per¬ 
cent,  oats  13  percent  over  ’64,  sorghum  grain 
33  percent  above  ’64  figures,  and  soybean 
production  in  1965  was  22  percent  above 
64 ’s  record  crop.  In  terms  of  supply  manage¬ 
ment,  that’s  success? 


WHADDYA  KNOW! 

By  golly,  I  just  learned  the  other  day  that 
the  crow  has  an  official  sponsor  .  .  .  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Crow,  25  East 
73rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021.  The  or¬ 
ganization  claims  the  crow  faces  imminent 
danger  of  extinction;  I  suppose  crows  are 
rather  scarce  in  metropolitan  New  York! 

In  our  society,  any  downtrodden  group 
can  find  someone  to  champion  its  cause  .  .  . 
the  more  unpopular  the  group,  the  greater  the 
fervor  among  the  uplifters.  What  do  you  say 
we  set  up  the  Organization  to  Prevent  Carping 
About  Carp,  or  maybe  the  Society  Opposed  to 
Termite  Termination?  In  high  schools,  we 
could  organize  Boobs  Battling  the  Banning 
of  Beatle  Bobs  ...  or  maybe  the  Short-Skirt 
Sisters. 

There  are  unlimited  possibilities  here  .  .  . 
maybe  you  can  think  of  other  badly-needed 
organizations. 


NOT  FOR  SALE 

One  of  the  less  difficult  ways  to  make  money 
in  the  publishing  business  is  to  sell  the  sub¬ 
scription  list  of  a  publication  to  organizations 
interested  in  sending  direct  mail  advertising. 
The  AA-RNY,  however,  has  always  resisted 
this  temptation,  and  therefore  has  not  been 
responsible  for  any  additions  to  the  amount 
of  direct  mail  advertising  our  subscribers  may 
find  in  their  mailboxes. 

We  have  always  valued  very  highly  the 
confidence  which  our  readers  have  in  us,  and 
we  wouldn’t  want  to  jeopardize  that  confidence 
by  selling  a  subscriber’s  name  and  address. 

American  Agriculturist,  January,  1966 


Automatic,  cieaned-in-piace, 

Perfection  Pipeline  Panel  milking  system 
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TeSa  Water  Injector  makes 
slurry  of  grain  ration 


TeSa  Metered  Feeding  System 
for  milking  parlor 
—amount  of  grain  determined  by 
milk  production  of  each  cow 


Htthbutton  Starline  Silage  Feeding  System 


Sheffield  Farm— Cooperstown,  N.Y 
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Agway  built  the  Sheffields  a  1980  bam  today 


By  1  980  economists  say  the  average 
dairy  herd  will  be  nearly  double  its 
present  size.  It's  your  Agway's  job  to 
be  ready  to  service  this  expansion- 
long  before  1  980. 

i!  Right  now  a  number  of  dairy 

b  farmers  are  moving  to  meet 

'!  this  economic  challenge. 

William  Sheffield  has. 

I  Mr.  Sheffield  has  increased  his 

j  herd  size  by  five  hundred  percent 


since  1  959.  He  and  his  son  Bill  (above) 
can  double  the  herd  at  anytime  in  the 
future  by  extending  the  free-stall  and 
feeding  area.  Adequate  reserve  milk 
storage  has  been  provided. 

The  Sheffield  automated  system 
was  planned  that  way— for  future 
expansion— by  Agway.  Agway  built 
it  from  foundation  right  on 
through  to  installation  of  all- 
automated  equipment,  electrical 


controls,  silos  and  finish  grading. 

Mr.  Sheffield  did  not  have  to  handle 
the  details. 

It  is  Agway's  job  to  anticipate  the 
demands  of  the  future,  to  know 
what  the  dairy  and  poultry  farmer  in 
Agway  territory  will  need  in 
automated  systems  5, 1 0,  even  1  5  years 
from  today,  and  to  build  them 
that  way.  When  you  plan  your  future, 
why  not  start  with  Agway?  Agway  Inc. 
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FARM  STRUCTURES  &  AUTOMATION  SERVICE 
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ALUS-CHALMERS 
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“What’s  new  with 
Allis-Chalmers,Joe?” 


‘‘Just  about  new/’ Joe  said,  knowing  Dave  MyeiWou  get  a  big  93  horsepower  in  this  turbocharged  diesel 

was  only  kidding.  Everybody’d  been  talking  about  Joe’s  neilcT,  or  77  in  the  non-turbocharged  One-Ninety.  Speaking 
Allis-Chalmers  headquarters,  and  many  had  driven  30  anlbout  turbocharging— it  gives  this  new  D-21  tractor  a  full 
40  miles  to  the  Grand  Opening.  Show  me,  Dave  persiste(M27  horses,  and  yet,  big  as  it  is,  a  man  can  row-crop  with  it. 
so  Joe  took  him  by  the  arm  and  we  followed  to  listen  iflere’s  a  middleweight  D-17  with  52.7  horsepower  for  quick 
They  stopped  in  front  of  a  new  One-Ninety  XT  tractoind  easy  4-bottom  work;  and  a  welterweight  D-15,  46  horse- 
“You  are  looking  at  the  newest  5-bottom  tractor  goinAower  champ  in  the  3-plow  class.  A  line  as  new  and  modern 
Dave— setting  new  standards  for  convenience  and  powels  great  engineers  can  make.  But  the  newest  thing  isn’t  me¬ 


chanical  at  all — it’s  an  idea.  These  are  more  than  tractors, 
Dave— they’re  key  power  for  system  farming.''  They  walked 
over  to  the  display  of  A-C  plows,  discs, 
planters,  hay  tools,  forage  harvesters  and 
silver  Gleaners.  “It’s  a  new  world,  Dave, 
and  Allis-Chalmers  is  moving  with  it— even 
our  own  new  credit  plans.”  Dave  grinned 
and  said,  “So  what  else  is  new,  Joe?”  allis-chalmers 
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Gaywag  Ftvun  Noted 


by  HAROLD  HAWLEY 


SHOPPING  AROUND  PAYS 

For  years  we  have  bought  most 
of  our  seed  corn  from  the  same 
company.  However,  most  years 
we  have  tried  a  little  from  one  or 
two  other  companies.  This  year 
was  admittedly  exceptional  in 
about  every  way,  yet  it  is  worth 
noting  that  one  of  the  varieties  we 
were  kind  of  watching  from  an¬ 
other  source  seemed  to  have  a 
definite  edge  over  our  regular 
favorites.  This  variety  will  certain¬ 
ly  get  another  chance  to  show  its 
stuff  next  year. 

,  With  so  much  real  progress  in 
plant  breeding,  it  certainly  is  hard 
to  keep  up  with  what  is  best  .  .  . 
and  dangerous  to  blindly  stick  by 
an  old  favorite  just  because  it  “has 
always  done  pretty  good.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I’m  beginning  to 
think  that  a  little  greater  spread  in 
maturity  dates  and  a  wider  differ¬ 
ence  in  genetic  make-up  is  one  of 
our  better  insurances  against  some 
of  the  hazards  of  corn  growing. 
Some  seed  definitely  stands 
drought  better;  and,  of  course, 
some  earlier  varieties  assure  hard 
corn  even  if  the  frost  comes  early. 
A  mixture  of  varieties  and  a  spread 
of  planting  dates  also  spreads  out 
tasseling  and  pollinating  dates  so 
that  all  this  vital  process  doesn’t 
have  to  take  place  at  once.  We 
might  have  a  short  unfavorable 
period  which  could  cut  down  on 
fertilizatipn  and  subsequent  yield. 

This  whole  business  of  becom¬ 
ing  married  to  one  variety  or  com¬ 
pany  has  its  hazards.  We  used  to 
do  all  our  machinery  business  with 
one  outfit.  This  has  lots  of  advan¬ 
tages,  such  as  one  place  to  go  for 
parts  and  the  added  service  which 
goes  to  a  good  customer  who  does 
lots  of  business  with  one  place. 

No  Corner 

However,  no  one  line  of  equip¬ 
ment  has  a  corner  on  all  the  best 
items  and  features,  and  we  find 
ourselves  shopping  more  and 
more  for  the  item  which  best  fits 
our  needs  regardless  of  the  color 
of  the  paint.  The  shopping  around 
we  do  also  has  the  effect  of  putting 
us  in  a  position  to  bargain,  as  we 
have  a  choice  of  dealers  and  price. 
We  realize  the  service  which  goes 
with  a  machine  is  every  bit  as 
important  as  the  design  of  the 
machine,  and  we  go  a  long  way 
to  favor  the  dealer  or  dealers  who 
have  demonstrated  the  desire  and 
ability  to  get  us  moving  quickly 
after  a  breakdown. 

In  this  regard  we  feel  very  for¬ 
tunate  in  that  we  do  business  with 
some  real  conscientious  and  ac¬ 
commodating  people.  The  presence 
of  branch  supply  depots  helps 
them  to  give  good  service.  They 


are  all,  however,  sometimes  severe¬ 
ly  handicapped  in  their  desire  to 
serve  by  the  thin  inventory  of  some 
parts  backing  them  up  at  the 
branches.  Certainly  we  continue  to 
be  influenced  in  our  buying  by  our 
experience  with  the  equipment  and 
in  getting  service  for  it. 

We  can’t  help  but  reflect  at  the 
great  improvement  not  only  in 
machine  design  but,  of  equal  im¬ 
portance,  in  its  ability  to  stand  a 
lot  of  steady  hard  going  for  hours 
and  hours.  An  example  of  this 
hour-after-hour  of  hard  use  is  our 
forage  harvester.  A  couple  of  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  fine-cut  feed  represents 
a  lot  of  chopping.  What  machine 
of  ten  years  ago  could  have  stood 
up  to  this  job  .  .  .  much  less  been 
able  to  handle  it  at  the  rate  this 
rig  considers  “normal”? 

It  wasn’t  so  long  ago  that  a 
heavy  growth  of  straw  spelled 
problems  at  wheat  harvest  time; 
wrapping  and  slugging  the  cylin¬ 
der  along  with  breakdowns  of  the 
machine  were  all  a  part  of  the  job. 
Now  we  have  machines  which 
have  more  capacity,  plus  bigger 
power  plants  to  run  them,  coupled 
with  parts  which  if  properly  greas¬ 
ed  go  along  hour  after  hour,  day 
after  day,  with  no  problems.  It’s 
a  real  step  forward  for  everyone. 


SILO  CHUTE 

TO  CONVEYOR 

A  great  many  farmers  are  facing 
a  need  of  how  to  get  corn  silage  or 
haylage  from  a  silo  chute  to  an 
auger  or  conveyor  without  having 
a  lot  of  lost  feed.  This  becomes 
an  increasing  problem  as  silos  are 
located  away  from  barns  and  the 
bottoms  of  the  chutes  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  enclosed  in  a  silo  room. 

Just  the  dropping  of  the  feed 
causes  some  air  blast  and  loss  of 
feed  unless  there  is  a  pretty  tightly- 
enclosed  chute  all  the  way  to  and 
into  the  auger  or  conveyor.  Nat¬ 
urally,  a  system  open  to  the  wind 
and  rain  needs  real  good  protec¬ 
tion  to  prevent  blowing  of  feed 
and  freeze-up  of  equipment. 

Had  to  Build 

We  had  supposed  we  could  buy 
a  ready-made  affair  to  spout  the 
silage  down  and  over  to  the  con¬ 
veyor.  It  turned  out  that  we  could 
locate  no  one  who  had  what  we 
needed.  The  next  best  thing  was  to 
build  something. 

From  one  silo  chute  it  was 
straight  down  to  the  conveyor; 
from  the  other  one  it  was  four  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  silo  to  the 
conveyor.  We  first  put  a  hopper 
over  the  conveyor  and  plywood 
sides  from  the  chute  to  the  hopper. 


Of  course,  one  of  these  had  to  be 
removable  so  we  could  get  into 
the  hopper  and  climb  up  the  chute. 

For  the  other  silo  we  put  ply¬ 
wood  sides  and  top  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  chute  over  to  the  hopper. 
For  the  bottom  of  this  diagonal 
affair  we  put  in  a  door  hinged  at 
the  bottom.  When  closed  it  holds 
the  silage  in  so  it  slides  down  and 
across  to  the  hopper.  When  we 
want  to  go  up  the  silo  chute  we 
merely  push  up  the  door  and  it 
hinges  open.  The  only  bad  part 
is  when  coming  down  the  silo  chute 
.  .  .  it  is  hard  to  reach  down  and 
open  this  door. 

Obviously  it  was  no  real  hard¬ 
ship  to  build  these  two  chute  ex¬ 
tensions,  yet  we  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  bought  some 
pre-fabricated  metal  ones  if  they 
had  been  available.  This  could  be 
a  market  and  an  opportunity  for 
some  company,  as  there  are  many 
others  needing  chute  extensions. 

SHOOTING 

FOR  THE  MOON 

Some  of  the  almost  unbelievable 
corn  yields  which  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  on  relatively  small  acreages 
where  someone  has  gone  all  out 
to  set  a  record,  leave  most  of  us  a 
little  breathless  and  sometimes  a 
little  cold.  Certainly  on  a  practical 
basis  there  are  limits  to  how  much 
one  can  spend.  I’m  pretty  well 
convinced  that  most  of  us  are  a 
long  way  from  realizing  our  full 
yield  potential  on  corn  .  .  .  and 
probably  on  our  other  crops,  too. 

Without  in  any  way  wanting  to 
appear  to  pass  as  an  expert .  .  . 
which  I  certainly  am  not  .  .  .  like 
most  other  farmers  I  have  some 
pretty  strong  beliefs  on  some  of 
our  weaknesses  and  shortcomings. 

Both  from  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  it  appears  there  is  still 
too  much  long-season  seed  being 
planted.  The  idea  seems  to  persist 
that  top  yields  are  associated  with 
long-season  varieties.  Under  opti¬ 
mum  conditions,  this  may  be  a 
sound  belief,  but  over  a  period  of 
years  with  corn  yields  measured 
on  a  dry  basis  or  on  a  total  digest¬ 
ible  nutrient  basis,  the  medium  to 
early  varieties  have  done  us  a  lot 
more  good.  An  early  frost  with 
resultant  soft  and  immature  corn 
and  possibly  spoilage  can  cut 
average  yields  and  returns  badly 
on  some  later  varieties. 

Certainly  this  was  a  year  to 
emphasize  the  absolute  necessity 
for  weed  control  if  yields  were  to  be 
good.  A  couple  of  our  fields  that 
were  sprayed  with  2,4-D  and 
where  weeds  came  on  later  suffered 
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very  badly  from  the  drought  and 
loss  of  moisture  to  weeds.  Where 
Atrazine  was  used  and  weeds  con¬ 
trolled,  the  yields  were  doubled. 
Never  again  will  we  settle  for  less 
than  a  full  season  control  measure 
if  we  can  help  it.  We  were  afraid 
to  use  Atrazine  where  we  planned 
to  follow  corn  with  wheat  this  fall 
or  oats  next  spring.  We  now  think 
we’ll  risk  any  possible  residual  on 
the  next  crop  in  order  to  get  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  corn. 

I’m  sure  the  variation  in  soil 
is  so  great  that  any  generalization 
on  minimum  tillage  is  dangerous. 
On  our  silty  clay  loam  type  of  soil 
we  are  convinced  that  one  disking 
is  enough  most  times.  There  have 
been  times  when  we  would  have 
made  money  by  a  second  disking 
on  parts  of  a  field  ...  a  clay  knoll 
or  a  side  hill  section  where  extra 
leveling  and  more  depth  of  loose 
soil  might  have  resulted  in  better 


seed  coverage  and  better  germina¬ 
tion. 

For  others  on  other  kinds  of 
soil  different  treatment  would  make 
sense.  As  a  kind  of  aside,  it’s  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  one  reason 
for  a  single  disking  was  to  leave 
the  soil  loose  so  weeds  wouldn’t 
germinate.  Really  that  reason 
seems  pretty  unimportant  if  one  is 
to  use  Atrazine. 


How  Much  Fertilizer? 

There  is  a  lot  of  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  much  fertilizer 
a  corn  crop  can  pay  for,  or  more 
properly  how  much  more  fertilizer 
will  be  profitable.  There  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  that  whatever 
the  lime  needs  they  must  be  met  to 
get  top  results.  We  have  frequently 
gone  beyond  recommendations  on 
fertilizer,  but  we’ve  not  always  felt 
that  it  paid  off,  especially  when 
moisture  was  short.  Given  plenty 
of  moisture  and  a  thick  stand,  I 
think  we  can  go  a  long  way  fur¬ 
ther  with  heavy  doses  of  fertilizer 
before  we  reach  the  point  of  no 
further  profitable  yield. 

Where  this  increase  in  plant 
population  will  take  us  is  a  real 
puzzle.  Again,  if  breeders  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  come  up  with  strains  and 
varieties  which  will  stand  crowd¬ 
ing,  it  seems  as  though  the  ulti¬ 
mate  limiting  factor  will  be  amount 
of  water.  I’m  not  suggesting  we’ll 
end  up  with  a  3-inch  stand  in  38- 
inch  rows.  Rather  it  seems  likely 
that  narrower  rows  will  do  better. 

Here  we  begin  to  bump  into  the 
need  for  modification  of  equip¬ 
ment.  We  have  had  two  absolute 
bottlenecks  on  this.  Our  cultivators 
just  don’t  narrow  up  as  close  as 
we’d  like,  and  our  mounted  picker 
is  fine  on  38-inch  rows  and  can 
pick  36-inch  rows,  but  when  we 
start  talking  20  or  24  or  28-inch 
rows  we  are  going  to  need  special 
eciuipment. 

Some  of  the  really  good  corn 
growers  we  talked  to  in  the  Corn 
Belt  are  applying  spray  with  the 
planter  for  insects  as  well  as  for 
weeds.  I  know  this  is  the  trend 
here  and  possibly  is  one  of  the 
steps  a  lot  of  us  should  be  con¬ 
sidering.  If  we  are  to  go  for  real 
yields  we  can’t  let  anything  reduce 
stands. 

The  most  obvious  additional 
(Continued  on  page  13 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


John  Reiner  &  Co.,  Inc. 

94-15  150th  St. 

Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

John  Reiner  &  Co.  of  Syracuse  Corp. 
2250  Park  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  13208 

Stull  Equipment  Co. 

3100  W.  Fourth  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 


DEALERS 

NEW  YORK 

Adams — Wilson  Equipment  Co. 

Alder  Cr»*ek — Futuramic  GLF 
Altamont — Howard  L.  Gage,  Inc. 

Amityville — Purdy’s  Lawnmower 
Andes — Liddle  Brothers 
Arcade — M.  C.  &  C.  M.  Drake 
Athol — Cameron  &  Cameron 
Attica^ — George  Burnison 
Auburn — Main  &  Pickney 

Ballston  Spa — Perrino’s  Imp.  &  Tractor 
Batavia — Batavia  GLF  Farm  Store 
Bayshore — Arthur  Rauft 
Brant — Thomas  C.  Chiavetta 
Brasher  Falls — Boot’s  Saws  Sales  &  Repair 
Broadalbin — Carpenter  &  Sunderland 
Brewster — Martyn  Equipment  Co. 

Briarcliff  Manor — Louis  Lawnmower 
Bron.v — N.  Y.  Plumbers  Specialties  Co. 

Bronx — Portable  Equip.  Distributors 
Buffalo — West  Seneca  Tool  Rental 
Burke— Cowan’s  Esso  Service 

Calieoon — Everett  Hawley 

Cambridge — Rublno  Hardware 

Camden — Kenneth  Kinney 

Canandaigua^ — Don  Howard 

Catskill — Burgers  Sales  &  Service 

Cazenovia — Waterbury  &  Coe  Fd.  &  Fm.  Sup. 

Champlain — Raymond  Bedard 

Chatham — Bob’s  Lawn  &  Garden  Mart 

Chestertown — Roberts’  Chainsaws 

Clarence — Clarence  Lawnmower  Service 

Clinton — Clinton  Farm  Supply 

Clinton  Corners — Bowman  Sales  &  Svc. 

Cohocton — Edmond  Appliance  &  Hardware 

Conesus— Gordon  T.  Alger 

Constable — Wilson  Farm  Service 

Corinth — Main  Motors,  Inc. 

Coming — Rice  &  Sons 

Cornwall-on-the-Hudson — Ed’s  Mower  Shop 
Cortland — Cain  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

Davenport — Williarn  Bruno 
Deer  River — Francis  Nicholl 
De  Freestvllle — Master  Equipment 
Deposit — Clinton  P.  Tompkins 
DeRuyter — H.  W.  Cook  Farm  Service 
Downsville — T.  J.  Klindt 
Dunkirk — Gunther’s  Service 
Dryden — Dryden  Implement,  Inc. 


PowerLite  PL-4  is  an  easy  to  handle  light¬ 
weight  chain  saw.  And  that's  important 
when  you  must  be  on  the  job  day  after  day. 
The  PL-4  gets  the  job  done  without  tiring 
you  out. 


PowerLite  PL-4  has  more  features  than 
other  comparable  models.  12  lbs.  of  cut¬ 
ting  power — 3.6  Cu.  In.  engine — Roller  Bear¬ 
ings  used  throughout — Exclusive  Roller  Nose 
Guide  Bar. 

Also  see  Remington's  Super  754,  PL-5,  PL-6 


Most  extensive  guarantee  in  the  chain  saw  industry 


WM 

REMINGTON  CHAIN  SAW  2  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  INC.  guarantees  this  product 
against  manufacturing  defects  in  materials  and  workmanship.  Should 
your  Remington  chain  saw  require  service  under  the  guarantee,  send 
it  prepaid  to  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Power  Tools  Depart¬ 
ment,  Park  Forest,  III.  Defective  parts  will  be  replaced  without  cost  of 
parts  or  labor  to  the  original  purchaser.  Your  chain  saw  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  you  prepaid. 

m 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


East  Meadows — United  Rent-Alls  of  Cen.  Nassa 

East  Randolph — Ed  Gumienik 

Flast  Williamson — Ralph  Verbridge 

Edmeston — R.  S.  Hardic  &  Sons 

Elizabethtown — B  &  H  Saw  Sales 

Elma — Mike’s  Bicycle  Shop 

Elmira — Keller’s  Saw  Shop 

Elmsford — Stillwell  Equipment 

Essex — Lester’s  Service 

Fabius — Fabius  Hardware 

Falconer— Schutt’s  Saw  &  Mower  Service 

Flushing — Flushing  Saw  Shop 

Ft.  Johnson — Jim’s  Garage 

Fort  Plain — Duesler’s  Garage 

Ft.  Plain — Hallsville  Farm  Supply 

Freedom — Me  Kerrow  Bros. 

Freeport — Freeport  Equip  Sales  &  Svc. 

Glen  Cove — Larry’s  Mid-Island 
Glen  Head — Glen  Head  U-Rent 
Greenville — Greenville  Farm  Supply 

Hankins — Sipple  Service 
HarrlsvlUe — Malette’s  Garage 
Haverstraw — Shaw  Jobson 
Hobart — E.  T.  Van  Buren  &  Sons 
Hiibbardsville — Jacob  Misch  &  Son 
Hudson — A.  J.  Grabs  Sons 
Huntington  Sta. — Huntington  Grinding 
Inwood — Long  Island  Lawnmower 
Ithaca — A.  R.  Davis 

Ithaca — Seneca  Supply  &  Equip.  Co..  Inc. 
Jamaica — Sheehan  Hardware  Co. 

Johnson  City — Goodrich  Implement  Co. 

Kanona — Larry’s  Saw  Shop 

King  Ferry — Gllling  &  Nedrow 

Kingston — Power  Mower  Repair 

Knowlesville — Knowlesville  GLF  Farm  Store 

Leicester — A.  R.  Christiano  Hdwe  &  Impl. 

I.ewiston — Lewiston  Tree  Specialist 

Liberty — Clinton  P.  Tompkins 

Lisbon — R.  G.  Kentner  &  Sons 

Little  Falls — Slabe’s  Garage 

Livonia  Center — Day  Tractor  &  Impl.  Co. 

I.nckport — Walter  Kohl 

Long  Island  City — Contractors’  Supply  Corp. 
Long  Island  City — Mahoney  Clarke,  Inc. 

Long  Island  City — Stillwell  Supply  Co. 

I.ong  l.4ike — Richard  Farr 
Lyons — Schleede  Farm  Supply 
•Madison — Farm  &  Home  Store 
Marcellus — Russell  Equipment  Co. 

Margaretville — Douglas  Kelly  &  Son 
.Marlboro — Ralph  C.  Herman  Co.,  Inc. 

Martvllle — Kyle’s  Farm  Machinery 
Massapequa — Fort  Neck  Tool  Rental  Co. 

■Mayville — Art’s  Lawnmower  Shop 

.Mech’ville — Quack’ bush  Mower  &  Eng.  Sis.  &  Svc 

Merrick — Marshall  Machinery 

Mexico — H.  G.  Miller  Service 

Mlddleburg — Schoharie  Equipment  Co. 

Middleport — R.  Max  Hyde 
-Middletown — Bellows  &  May 
Middletown — Lou’s  Repair  Shop 
Milford — Yale  Hardware 
Miller  Place — Miller  Place  Svc.  Sta. 

Millerton — Scoland  Farm  Machinery 
■Mineola — Liffco,  Inc. 

-Monroe — Mike’s  Small  Engine  Repair 
-Montlcello — Theimer’s  Garage 
Mooers  Forks — E.  R.  De  Coste  &  Son. 

Moravia — Aabel  Sales 
-Morrisonville — Bernard  Barber 
New  Berlin — Pope  Bros.  Garage 
New  Hyde  Park —  ABC  Rent-All 
New  Lebanon  Center — The  Fixit  Shop 
New  York  City — Biddle  Purchasing  Co. 

New  York  City — Contractors’  Trading  Co. 


New  York  City — Westwood  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Newark — Fairville  Garage 

Nichols — J.  D.  Robertson  &  Son 

Nineveh — Edward  Oliver 

North  Bellmore — Lange  Hardware 

North  Lawrence — ^J.  A.  Wilber  &  Son 

North  Merrick — Community  Rent-Alls 

N.  Ticonderoga — Belden’s  Saw  Sales  &  Svc. 

Northport — Vernon  Machine  Garden  Supply 

Nonvlch — George’s  Engine  &  Lawn 

Oneida — Oneida  Milling  Co. 

Oneonta — Bill  Mosher 

Ovid — Ovid  Small  Engine  Clinic 

Ozone  Park — Ben  Caliendo  Equipment  Rental 

Patchogue — Carl’s  Lawnmower  Shop 

Pawling — Utter  Brothers 

Peari  River — Pearl  River  Cycle  Co. 

Peekskill — Peekskill  Lawnmower  Service 
Penn  Yan — Hayes  Exch.  Store  &  Auction  Serv. 
Pine  Island — Roy  Brothers 
Pleasantville — C.  V.  Pierce  Co. 

Port  Jefferson — United  Rentals 
Port  Jervis — Rowe-Hendrickson  Saw  Filing 
Port  Washington — Precissioneer,  Inc. 
Poughkeepsie — Mike’s  I.awnmower 
Kexford — Rexford  Small  Engine  Shop 
Richfield  Springs — Beadle  &  Co. 

Riverhead — Rolle  Brothers 

Rochester — Swinging  Mower 

Rome — David  Teuscher 

Roosevelt — Sochackies  Garden  Center 

Rosedale — A  &  F  Tool  Rental 

Salem — George  Jolley 

Saranac  I.iake — Keough  Marine  Sales 


Schenectady — Thruway  Engine  Clinic 
Schiiylerville — Nelson  Pratt 
Selkirk- -Hillmann  Bros.  Equip.  Co. 

Sharon  Springs — Edgar  Handy  Garage 
Sidne.v  Center — Jess  F.  Howes 
South  Glens  Falls — Rt.  9  Motor  Svc. 
Speculator — Tracy  Saw  Sales 
Spencer — Simeoe’s  Garage 
Spring  A'alley — Clarkstown  Equipment 
Staten  Island — Trimalawn  Equip.  Co. 

Stone  Ridge— George  Von  Bargen 
Svracuse — Syracuse  Farm  Supply  Corp. 
Thendara — Bob’s  Gulf  &  TV  Svc. 

Theresa — Pete  Giltz  Implement  Co. 
Trumansbiirg — Maurice  Bowers 
Tapper  Lake — Eugene  Fortier 
Aails  Gate — Vails  Gate  Rental  Mart 
Vermontville — Mac’s  Service 
Walton — Russell’s  Sales  &  Service 
Walworth — Duell’s  Garden  Store 
Waterloo — Finger  Lakes  Equip.  Co. 

Watkins  Glen — Glen  City  Garage 
Weedsport—  Blumer  Supply 
Wellsville — Chiavetta  Bros.,  Inc. 

West  Leyden — Stanley  Freeman 
Westhury,  L.  I. — Contractors’  Supply  Corp. 
West  Shokan — West  Shokan  Garage 
Whitne.v  Point — George  W.  White 
Worcester — Edward  R.  Johnston 
NEW  JERSEY 
Belmar — Heyniger  Brothers 
Blairstown — Blairstown  Electric  Co. 

Denville — Master  Grinding  Co. 

F-dgewater — H.  G.  Rice 

Elmer — Lester  T.  Roark  Farm  Supply 


Elmer — Delbert  Robinson 
Englewood — Contractors’  Supply  Corp. 

F’reehold — Barg  &  Morfford 
Garfield — Ralph’s  Highway  Service 
Hackensack — Me  Manus  Floor  Machine 
Hammonton — Rusnak  Brothers,  Inc. 

Haskell- -United  Rent-Alls  of  Lakeland 
Hewitt — Mann’s  Hardware 
Highland  Park — Kish  Brothers 
Hoboken — Contractors’  Trading  Co. 

Long  Valley — Long  Valley  Mower  Shop 
.Maplewood — Gauthier  Door  Check 
Middletown — Wm.  Potter  &  Son 
-Midland  Park — The  Sharp  Shop 
Midland  Park — Tietz  Chevron  Service 
Montville — Steve  Willand 

Mt.  Holly — Cooney  Welding  &  Machine  Co. 
Morganville — Dick’s  Lawnmower  Service 
Neptune  City — Henry’s  Hardware 
New  -Market — Sheldon  Dix  Saw  Service 
Old  Tappan — Nor’ern  Valley  Mower  &  Equip.  Shop 
Passaic — Passaic  Grinding  Shop,  Inc. 

Paterson — Garden  State  Tool  Supply  Co. 

Pitman — K  &  H  Auto  Stores 
Port  Elizabeth — Reeves  Lumber  Co. 

Salem — C.  W.  Plummer 

Short  Hills — Millburn  Grinding  Shop 

Sparta — Sparta  Tool  Rental 

Succasiinna — Homecraft  Rental  Service 

Swainton — Barber's  Farm  &  Garden  Supply 

Snedesboro — Slusar’s  Garage 

Trenton — Caola  and  Company 

Trenton — Olden  Supply 

I'nion- -Force  Machinery 

Westfield — Storr  Tractor  Company 

Wifliamstown — Eldridge’s  Lawn  &  Garden  Center 


MORE 

ENGINE 

PUNCH 


by  Wes  Thomas 


IT’S  POSSIBLE  to  increase  the 
horsepower  of  your  tractor  that  is 
several  years  old  so  that  its  per¬ 
formance  will  be  practically  equal 
to  that  of  a  brand  new  “high- 
powered”  model.  If  you  need  an 
increase  in  horsepower,  but  have 
no  particular  requirement  for  some 
of  the  “convenience”  features  of¬ 
fered  by  new  tractors,  this  may 
prove  to  be  a  low-cost  solution  to 
your  need. 

However,  before  rushing  out  to 
have  your  tractor  “hot-rodded” 
there  are  a  number  of  things  that 
should  be  considered.  Foremost 
among  these  should  be  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  money  you  spend  on 
your  present  tractor  is  going  to 
result  in  added  power  only.  It  will 
not  give  you  the  many  conve¬ 
niences  and  productivity  features 
that  a  brand-new  tractor  may  offer 
as  compared  to  your  present  one. 

Examples  of  these  which  are 
attainable  in  the  shiny  new  models 
are  integral  power  steering,  torque 
converters,  power-shiftable  trans¬ 
missions,  and  multiple  hydraulic 
functions. 

Secondly,  your  existing  tractor 
should  have  enough  transmission 
gear  ratios  available  so  that  you 
can  use  the  added  engine  power 
to  operate  existing  equipment  at 
a  slighdy-greater  ground  speed. 
In  general,  it’s  not  advisable  to 
use  the  extra  engine  power  by 
simply  pulling  larger  implements 
at  the  same  speeds  as  you  present¬ 
ly  use. 

Basic  Facts 

With  these  limitations  in  mind, 
here  are  the  basic  “facts  of  life” 
of  tractor  engine  power  that  will 
enable  you  to  evaluate  the  various 
methods  available  to  increase 
engine  power  output. 

Power  output  of  a  spark  ignition 
engine  is  controlled  by  many  dif¬ 
ferent  items.  Among  these  are  dis¬ 
placement,  compression  ratio, 
speed,  spark  timing,  and  “breath¬ 
ing.”  When  a  tractor  manufacturer 
decides  to  design  and  develop  a 
new,  higher-horsepower  engine, 
any  one  or  several  of  these  items 
may  be  revised.  Some  of  them  are 
adaptable  to  being  revised  readily 
in  existing  engines,  while  others 
are  not. 

Displacement  —  An  increase  in 
displacement  will  result  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  engine  output,  provided 
that  the  other  necessary  parts  of 
the  engine  are  revised  to  use  the 
added  displacement.  Displacement 
can  be  defined  as  the  cross-section¬ 
al  area  of  the  cylinder  multiphed 
by  the  length  of  the  stroke,  and 
that  in  turn  multiplied  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cylinders. 

If  an  engine  is  equipped  with 
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removable  cylinder  sleeves,  these 
can  be  replaced  with  sleeves  hav¬ 
ing  thinner  walls  in  order  to  obtain 
additional  displacement.  Oversize 
pistons  are  used  with  the  new 
sleeves. 

Compression  Ratio  —  This  is 
the  ratio  of  the  volume  above  the 
piston  when  it  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stroke  (V-1  in  the  diagram) 
divided  by  the  volume  above  the 
piston  when  it  is  at  the  top  of  the 
stroke  (V-2  in  the  diagram).  In 
both  cases  the  volume  of  the  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  is  included. 

Increasing  the  compression 
ratio  causes  the  fuel-air  mixture 
to  be  compressed  more  before  igni¬ 
tion.  This  results  in  more  power 
being  produced  when  the  charge  of 
fuel- air  mixture  is  ignited  in  the 
cylinder. 

CR  Boosted 

The  compression  ratio  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  use  of  oversize 
pistons.  This  is  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  the  volume  of  the  cylinder 
above  the  piston  includes  space  in 
the  cylinder  head  as  well  as  in  the 
engine  block.  The  space  in  the 
head  is  not  increased  as  a  result 
of  over-sizing  the  cylinder  bore. 
Thus,  the  volume  above  the  piston 
at  the  top  of  the  stroke  (V-2)  is  not 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  above  the  piston  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stroke  (V-1).  Therefore  the 
ratio  of  V-1  divided  by  V-2 
becomes  larger. 

The  compression  ratio  is  also 
affected  by  the  distance  between 
the  wrist  pin  and  the  top  of  the 
piston.  If  this  distance  is  increased 
(which  reduces  V-2)  the  compres¬ 
sion  ratio  is  increased. 

So,  it  is  possible  to  increase 
compression  ratio  in  two  respects 


with  the  use  of  special  oversize 
pistons  .  .  .  the  automatic  increase 
resulting  from  the  V-1  divided  by 
V-2  relationship,  plus  a  boost  by 
increasing  the  distance  between  the 
wrist  pin  and  the  top  of  the  piston. 

Speed  —  Since  horsepower  is  the 
product  of  speed  times  torque,  an 
increase  in  speed  may  result  in 
increased  horsepower.  However, 
this  is  true  only  for  an  engine  in 
which  the  decrease  in  torque  at 
higher  engine  speed  is  small 
enough  that  it  does  not  more  than 
offset  the  effect  of  the  speed 
increase. 

Ignition  Timing  —  Each  engine 
design  has  a  spark  setting  which 
will  give  maximum  power.  Any 
setting  which  provides  for  ignition 
earlier  in  the  cycle  will  result  in 
knocking  and  early  damage  to  the 
engine.  Any  setting  later  than  the 
optimum  setting  will  result  in  a 
smooth-running  engine,  but  it  will 
be  wasteful  of  fuel. 

Breathing  —  This  is  the  charac¬ 
teristic  referred  to  by  engineers  as 
“volumetric  efficiency.”  The  fuel- 
air  mixture  is  forced  into  the 
cylinders  as  a  result  of  the  partial 
vacuum  produced  by  the  intake 
stroke  of  the  cylinders.  However, 
since  there  is  resistance  to  flow 
through  the  air  filter,  carburetor, 
and  intake  manifold,  the  cylinders 
never  receive  the  weight  of  fuel 
which  they  are  theoretically  capa¬ 
ble  of  holding. 

As  the  engine  speed  increases, 
the  volumetric  efficiency  declines. 
It’s  just  a  matter  of  the  fuel- air 
mixture  not  having  enough  time 
to  get  into  the  cylinder.  With  less 
fuel  available  for  each  stroke  of 
the  piston,  the  downward  force, 
and  resulting  torque,  is  reduced. 
Thus  the  reason  for  the  reduction 
in  engine  torque  at  higher  speeds. 

How  are  the  above  principles 
of  engine  operation  utilized  by  the 
makers  of  the  various  power- 
increasing  kits?  The  exact  methods 
vary;  no  one  manufacturer  uses 
all  these  principles. 

Displacement  and  Compression 
Ratio  —  As  has  been  mentioned, 
a  replacement  set  of  sleeves  and 
pistons  can  provide  increased  dis¬ 
placement  and  a  higher  compres¬ 
sion  ratio.  The  replacement  pistons 
are  generally  made  of  aluminum; 
its  greater  heat-transmitting  ability 


helps  carry  away  the  extra  heat 
produced  in  the  revised  cylinder. 
In  some  cases,  the  replacement  pis¬ 
tons  may  have  specially  shaped 
tops  to  produce  a  greater  turbu¬ 
lence  in  the  air-fuel  mixture. 

Oversize  replacement  pistons  are 
also  available  for  engines  having 
solid  cylinder  blocks.  However, 
these  blocks  require  a  machine- 
shop  cylinder  reborihg  operation 
before  they  can  be  fitted  with  the 
oversize  pistons. 

Compression  Ratio  Only  —  One 
method  of  raising  the  compression 
ratio  is  to  mill  or  plane  the  head 
so  as  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the 
combustion  chamber.  This  method 
is  often  used  to  “hot  rod”  auto 
engines,  but  it  is  not  recommended 
for  most  tractor  engines. 

Another  method  of  raising  the 
compression  ratio  is  to  use  a  head 
gasket  of  reduced  thickness.  While 
the  difference  between  the  thickness 
of  two  gaskets  may  seem  to  be 
very  slight,  it  is  possible  to  raise 
the  C.R.  by  this  method  as  much 
as  one-half  a  unit  on  some  engines. 

As  the  compression  ratio  is 
raised,  the  charge  of  fuel-air  mix¬ 
ture  will  burn  more  rapidly  when 
it  is  ignited  by  the  spark  plug. 
Therefore,  with  increased  com¬ 
pression  ratio,  the  spark  timing 
must  be  changed.  The  timing  mark 
on  the  flywheel  no  longer  applies. 
The  timing  should  be  set  with  the 
aid  of  a  shop  dynamometer,  which 
provides  a  means  of  measuring 
power  output. 

Volumetric  Efficiency  —  This 
may  be  improved  by  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  intake  manifold  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  power  output  of 
the  engine  depends  upon  the  weight 
(rather  than  the  volume)  of  the 
fuel-air  mixture  that  reaches  the 
cylinders.  The  same  volume  of 
mixture  will  weigh  more  if  it  is 
cooler.  Thus,  the  “cold-type”  re¬ 
placement  manifolds  are  designed 
to  provide  less  heating  of  the  in¬ 
take  portion  by  the  heat  from  the 
exhaust  portion.  However,  enough 
heat  must  still  be  provided  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  smooth  operation  of  the 
engine  at  low  speeds. 

The  amount  of  fuel-air  mixture 
entering  the  cylinders  is  also  af¬ 
fected  by  the  height  of  lift  of  the 
intake  valves.  Raising  the  valves 

(Continued  on  page  23) 


H  Hawley . 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
thing  to  be  mentioned  is  the  need 
for  timeliness.  Frankly,  we  haven’t 
learned  how  to  plant  our  acreage 
of  corn  all  at  once,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  we  always  plant  part  of 
our  crop  a  little  later  than  we 
would  like.  We’ve  toyed  with  the 
thought  of  a  six  or  eight- row  plant¬ 
er  to  speed  up  the  whole  deal,  but 
haven’t  felt  the  extra  cost  could  be 
justified.  This  whole  problem  of 
how  to  keep  a  planter  moving  18 
to  20  hours  a  day  for  a  few  days 
in  mid-May  is  a  tough  one  for  any 
dairyman,  yet  I’m  convinced  here 
is  one  of  the  keys  to  better  yields. 

I’ve  heard  good  farmers  say 
that  to  get  top  yields  is  to  do  a 
whole  lot  of  things  well.  This  in¬ 
volves  all  these  things  that  we  have 
been  talking  about  and  others,  too. 
The  cost  of  growing  corn  is  so 
high  that  to  settle  for  an  average 
yield  is  to  preclude  any  profit. 
We’ve  got  to  stir  our  stumps  here 
to  see  that  we  bat  a  lot  higher  in 
doing  well  every  one  of  the  steps 
which  will  help  to  get  maximum 
yield.  Looking  ahead  I’m  guessing 
this  means  irrigation  and  modified 
equipment  in  addition  to  what  is 
already  being  done. 

PASSING  OUT  PENALTIES 

Recently  a  local  Justice  of  the 
Peace  passed  out  a  sentence  to  a 
high  school  student  which  we  are 
watching  with  interest.  For  repeat¬ 
ed  minor  traffic  violations  the  lad 
was  fined  and  given  a  short  jail 
sentence.  The  latter  could  be  served 
week-ends  or  it  would  be  excused 
if  a  satisfactory  composition  was 
written  and  read  to  his  English 
class  at  school.  The  composition 
was  to  be  written  about  the  se¬ 
quence  of  events  from  the  time  of 
the  first  apprehension  by  the  law 
through  the  whole  legal  procedure 
up  to  and  including  his  trial  and 
sentencing. 

In  addition  to  the  hoped-for 
effect  on  the  lad  involved,  it  is 
expected  that  the  others  in  school 
will  learn  something  from  his  ex- 

iperience.  It’s  worth  a  try  to  find 
some  better  way  of  impressing 
I  some  of  our  youngsters  with  their 
responsibilities  as  drivers,  and  I 
think  the  Justice  is  to  be  commend- 
I  ed  for  his  sincere  interest  and 
imagination. 

NO  HAY 

■  When  we  used  to  feed  long  hay, 
i  the  daily  consumption  of  it  varied 
!  quite  a  little.  We  fed  the  same 
;  amount  of  silage  each  day  and  the 

I  same  basic  amount  of  hay.  How¬ 
ever,  when  we  kicked  up  the  hay  at 
noon  and  at  bedtime  we  frequently 
.  added  varying  amounts.  The 
!  amount  left  to  be  cleaned  out  of 

Ithe  mangers  twice  a  day  also 
ranged  from  two  or  three  forkfuls 
to  quite  a  lot  on  some  occasions. 
All  this  by  way  of  saying  that  the 
variation  in  consumption  of  daily 
feed  by  cows  is  considerable. 
ji  Now  we  feed  all  chopped  feed 
I  —  three  times  a  day.  .  .  and  con- 
I  sumption  still  varies.  With  no  long 
I  hay  to  take  up  the  slack,  or  varia- 
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tion  in  consumption,  we  must  try 
to  guess  at  feeding  time  how  much 
they  will  clean  up.  Sometimes  they 
dig  into  the  silage  so  aggressively 
that  we  are  sure  they  will  eat  a  lot 
more  than  usual  .  .  .  and  some¬ 
times  they  do.  We  like  to  have 
them  almost  clean  up  before  each 
new  feeding,  and  find  it’s  a  little 
tough  to  do.  We’ve  finally  settled 
on  one  man  doing  all  the  feeding, 
if  possible,  because  we  find  he  gets 
the  feel  of  how  the  cows  are  eating. 
Coupled  with  how  much  they  ate 
last  feeding  he  can  feed  closer  to 
appetite  than  when  we  change-off 
feedings. 

I’ve  done  a  lot  of  second  guess¬ 
ing  the  cows  on  why  the  variation 
in  consumption.  Several  very  good 


theories  have  held  temporarily  .  .  . 
and  then  been  “shot  down”  by 
unexplained  variations  in  appetite. 
Changes  in  barometric  pressure 
are  certainly  part  of  the  picture, 
as  are  actual  temperature  distur¬ 
bances  and  apparently  several 
other  factors  we’ve  not  been  smart 
enough  to  evaluate. 

RESOLUTIONS 

As  we  approach  January  1  and 
New  Year’s  resolutions  time  with 
an  awareness  that  our  good  inten¬ 
tions  last  so  briefly,  perhaps  we 
would  dare  risk  one  which 
wouldn’t  hurt  too  badly  if  we 
don’t  have  to  stay  with  it  too  long. 
If,  for  one  month,  we  could  stick 


by  a  decision  to  reach  conclusions 
based  on  fact  rather  than  prejudice, 
we  would  have  made  a  start.  It’s 
really  appalling  to  examine  how  we 
arrive  at  a  lot  of  our  “best  an¬ 
swers”  .  .  .  enough  truth  and  fact 
to  give  plausibility  and  enough 
emotion  and  prejudice  to  pick  up 
support  for  our  pet  projects.  May¬ 
be  a  month  would  be  too  long  a 
period  to  try  to  stay  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  complete  truthfulness, 
complete  frankness,  and  fearless 
examination  of  a  problem  from  all 
sides.  Such  mental  housecleaning 
probably  would  leave  us  aghast, 
but  guess  I’ll  give  it  a  brief  whirl 
just  to  see  if  I  can  stand  it. 

Happy  New  Year  to  all  and 
may  (lod  bless  us  all. 


Nobody  wants  to  give  you 
a  good  pump,  right? 


Wrong. 


We  do.  Because  we  put  our  good  pumps  on  farms.  To  work  for  you. 
Just  tell  us  what  your  fuel  needs  are,  and  we'll  match  them  with 
a  pump  in  good  working  condition.  Anything  less  just  isn't  right. 


AGWAY  PETROLEUM  SERVICE 
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MASTITIS  CONTROL  PROGRAM 


[mmm 

15'  MULCHER 


Designed  for  your 
6  Row  —  30"  Spacing 
Fitting  and  Planting 


The  BIGGEST  (15') 

The  HEAVIEST  (5300^) 
The  RUGGEDEST 
Mulcher  on  the  market. 

Use  with  regular  two  rows  of 
pulverizer  wheels  or  sets  of 
wheels  on  back  row  for  mini¬ 
mum  tillage.  Heavy  duty  trail 
planter  hitch  for  once-over  job. 
10'  and  13'  also  available. 

Write  Department  AA 

for  free  color  folder  TODAY! 


THE  HARRIMAN 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Box  511 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37401 


In  Central  New  York,  the 

Randolph  House 


means  Business! 


FACILITIES:  For  groups  up  to  600,  plus  smaller 
meeting  and  conference  rooms,  exhibit  space. 
ACCOMMODATIONS:  300  luxury  hotel-motel 
rooms,  excellent  cuisine  in  two  fine  dining  rooms. 
RECREATION:  Indoor  heated  pool,  nearby  golf. 
Ten  minutes  from  downtown  Syracuse. 


ACCESSIBILITY:  On  the  New  York  State  Thruway, 
near  airport  and  downtown  Syracuse,  two  min¬ 
utes  from  Interstate  Route  81.  Easy 
to  reach  from  Rochester,  Utica, 

Binghamton,  other  cities. 

Let  us  help  you 
plan  your  meeting, 
conference,  ban¬ 
quet.  Ask  for  free 
descriptive  folder. 


Or  call  315-457-1122 

“Randolph  House 

L  A  cify  hotel  in  a  suburban  setting 


ELECTRONICS  PARKWAY,  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y.  13008 


New  Early  Tomato 

An  extremely  early  tomato,  often  ripening 
big  red  tomatoes  by  July  4th,  has  been 
developed  at  the  Jung  Farms  in  Wisconsin. 
You  can  obtain  a  trial  packet  of  this 
tomato  by  sending  100  to  the  Jung  Seed 
Co.,  Box  80,  Randolph,  Wis.  They  will 
not  only  send  you  this  tomato  seed  but 
also  a  packet  of  the  glorious  Giant  Hybrid 
Zinnias  and  a  copy  of  their  59th  catalog, 
America’s  most  colorful  1966  seed  catalog. 
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IF  YOU  ARE  having  trouble 
with  mastitis  .  .  .  either  a  little  or 
a  lot .  .  .  you  will  be  interested  in 
some  recent  developments. 

We  have  already  mentioned  in 
the ,  AA-RNY  that  in  New  York 
State  the  yearly  physical  examina¬ 
tion  of  all  cows  by  a  veterinarian 
has  been  replaced  with  the  month¬ 
ly  Modified  Whiteside  Test.  With¬ 
out  going  into  detail,  this  is  a 
rapid,  inexpensive  test  which  spots 
abnormal  milk  even  when  it  is  in 
relatively  small  amount.  This  test 
will  be  made  at  the  plant  when  the 
milk  is  delivered. 

What  Next? 

What  happens  thereafter  is  of 
particular  interest  to  dairymen. 
The  results  of  the  test  are  expressed 
as  .“Negative,”  “Trace,”  “1+,” 
“2-I-,”  or  “3-f-.”  If  your  milk  should 
test  2-t-  or  over,  the  State  sanitary 
code  for  milk  provides  that  you 
should  be  notified  immediately  by 
the  plant,  and  directed  to  withhold 
all  abnormal  milk  from  delivery. 

A  re-test  will  be  made  within 
three  days,  and  if  the  test  shows 
the  milk  from  your  herd  still  ab¬ 
normal,  the  processors  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  it,  but  you  will  be 
required  to  have  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination  of  your  herd  by  a  li¬ 
censed  veterinarian  to  find  and 
segregate  any  cows  that  are  pro¬ 
ducing  abnormal  milk.  The  code 
says  that  this  examination  shall 
be  made  within  7  days  following 
the  re-test ...  to  allow  time  to  get 
the  services  of  a  veterinarian.  Un¬ 
less  the  plant  manager  has  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  physical  examina¬ 
tion  has  been  made,  he  is  directed 
to  refuse  to  accept  your  milk. 

Then,  when  the  third  monthly 
test  is  made  at  the  plant,  you  are 
required  ...  if  the  test  still  shows 
above  the  allowable  amount  of 
abnormal  milk  ...  to  put  the  herd 
under  the  New  York  State  Mas¬ 
titis  Control  Program  or  some 
equivalent  program. 

Physicals  Questioned 

This  may  seem  somewhat  dras¬ 
tic,  but  actually  it  is  a  rather  mod¬ 
erate  provision.  Careful  study  has 
shown  the  Modified  Whiteside  Test 
to  be  workable  and  far  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  annual  physical  ex¬ 
amination,  which  was  a  source  of 
irritation  both  to  dairymen  and 
veterinarians.  The  physical  exam¬ 
ination  could  be  made  on  a  given 
date,  and  within  a  day  or  two 
individual  cows  might  have  a  se¬ 
rious  case  of  mastitis.  The  dairy¬ 
man  could  see  no  benefit,  and 
most  veterinarians  felt  that  they 
were  wasting  their  time. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  mas¬ 
titis  will  always  be  with  us, 
although  it  is  possible  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  herd  free  of  strep¬ 
tococcus  agalactiae,  the  chief  or¬ 
ganism  causing  mastitis.  The 
trouble  is  that  an  attack  doesn’t 
give  immunity.  You  can  clear  up 
the  trouble  in  an  individual  cow, 
but  mastitis  can  recur  at  any  time. 


Some  years  back  many  dairy¬ 
men  put  great  faith  in  the  use  of 
antibiotics  infused  into  the  udder. 
In  fact,  many  of  them  put  too 
much  faith  in  this  treatment,  and 
too  little  in  prevention.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  pre¬ 
vention  is  far  better  than  cure. 
For  one  thing,  a  serious  attack 
actually  destroys  udder  tissue,  re¬ 
ducing  milk  production  as  long 
as  the  animal  lives. 

All  this  has  been  considered  in 
making  some  changes  in  the  New 
York  State  Mastitis  Control  Pro¬ 
gram.  These  changes  were  made 
following  a  thorough  discussion 
by  field  veterinarians,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  State  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York  State  Veterinary 
Medical  Society,  practicing  veteri¬ 
narians,  the  Extension  Service, 
and  the  Committee  on  Veterinary 
Medicine  of  the  Milk  Sanitarians. 

Up  to  this  date  the  New  York 
State  Mastitis  Control  Program 
has  resulted  in  1100  herds  free  of 
the  organism  which  causes  most 
of  the  trouble.  It  is  hoped  through 
the  revised  program  that  many 
more  herds  will  be  involved,  thus 
reducing  losses  to  dairymen  esti¬ 
mated  as  averaging  a  5  percent 
decrease  in  milk  production. 

First  Step 

The  first  step  in  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  survey  of  all  the  herd, 
without  charge  to  the  dairyman. 
This  includes  a  check  of  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine  by  a  man  qualified 
to  do  the  job,  also  the  giving  of 
information  on  correct  milking 
procedures.  Then  there  will  be  a 
Modified  Whiteside  Test  made  of 
a  composite  sample  of  your  herd, 
and  a  report  on  the  result  given 
to  you  and  to  your  veterinarian. 

Then  there  are  two  possible  pro¬ 
cedures,  referred  to  as  a  modified 
program  and  a  complete  program. 
For  these  services  a  slight  charge 
will  be  made,  depending  on  the 
services  provided.  You  can  get  a 
Modified  Whiteside  Test  in  a  lab¬ 
oratory  on  each  quarter  of  every 
cow  for  20  cents  per  cow,  or  a 
composite  sample  of  all  four  quar¬ 
ters  for  10  cents  per  animal. 

While  streptococcus  agalactiae 
is  the  chief  offender,  there  are 
sometimes  other  organisms  caus¬ 
ing  trouble.  In  order  to  be  sure, 
you  can  get  a  complete  laboratory 
culture  for  each  quarter  of  each 
cow  for  35  cents  an  animal,  or  a 
composite  test  for  25  cents.  There 
will  also  be  the  fee  charged  by 
your  regular  veterinarian. 

The  modified  program  includes 
services  for  which  there  is  no 
charge,  plus  a  laboratory  testing 
of  samples  from  all  cows  or  ab¬ 
normal  quarters.  On  the  basis  of 
a  conference  between  the  field  vet¬ 
erinarian,  the  local  veterinarian 
and  you,  the  most  effective  treat¬ 
ment  and  control  will  be  suggested. 

The  second  option  .  .  .  the  com¬ 
plete  program  .  .  .  includes  the 
milking  machine  check,  the  infor¬ 


mation  on  milking  procedures, 
and  samples  from  each  quarter 
of  each  udder  to  determine  the 
type  of  infection  in  case  it  is  not 
the  most  common  one.  Then,  in 
herds  that  have  a  high  infection 
there  is  repeated  sampling  and 
testing  of  each  quarter  of  each 
cow  for  three  to  four  weeks,  to 
be  followed  by  treatment  until  an 
infection  is  reduced  to  a  point 
below  5  percent  of  the  herd.  After 
two  consecutive  streptococcus 
agalactiae-free  herd  surveys,  an 
attractive  certificate  of  eradication 
will  be  issued  to  the  dairyman,  to 
which  he  can  “point  with  pride.” 

Under  the  complete  program, 
herds  that  don’t  have  a  mastitis 
problem  will  be  given  an  annual 
survey,  including  a  test  of  a  com¬ 
posite  sample  of  the  cows  with 
normal  milk,  and  tests  of  each 
quarter  of  the  udder  of  cows  that 
are  detected  by  the  examination 
to  have  abnormal  milk.  Also,  if 
the  trouble  is  due  to  organisms 
other  than  streptococcus  agalac¬ 
tiae,  a  semi-annual  survey  (or 
oftener  if  necessary)  will  be  made. 
Depending  on  the  result,  a  cor¬ 
rective  procedure  will  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

In  addition  to  the  monetary  loss 
from  mastitis  in  a  herd,  there  is 
the  effect  on  the  consumer.  Ab¬ 
normal  milk  develops  undesirable 
flavors,  which  doubtless  have  a 
comparable  effect  on  consumption. 

One  last  word  of  caution.  Many 
times  a  careful  check  has  shown  j 
that  a  herd  has  an  appreciable  i 
amount  of  mastitis  without  the  j 
knowledge  of  the  herd  owner,  i 
There  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  j 
trouble  until  it  becomes  truly  i 
serious.  'j 

Then,  again,  many  dairymen 
who  feel  that  they  are  following 
recommended  milking  practices 
find  that  a  survey  by  a  competent 
observer  may  point  out  weak  spots 
which  may  eventually  lead  to 
trouble. 

It  would  seem  that  this  change 
in  the  sanitary  codes  of  the  State 
and  New  York  City,  plus  changes 
in  the  New  York  State  Mastitis 
Control  Program,  are  a  long  step 
in  the  direction  of  controlling  the  ; 
trouble  caused  by  mastitis. 


"You  still  hinting  for  a  clothes  dryer?"  ; 
American  Agriculturist,  January,  1966  i 


■,  Sock  it  down  and  plow  non-stop!  A  John  Deere  FI  15  or  F125  Series  Integral  Plow  keeps  you  on 

the  go  in  conditions  that  would  “choke”  many  other  plows  quickly  and  frequently. 

Extra-roomy  clearance  lets  you  work  along  steadily  in  tall,  thick  cover.  Both  models  have  27-7/8 
inches  of  fore-and-aft  clearance  (21  inches  on  the  5-bottom)  and  24-1  /2  inches  between  frame  bars 
and  share  points.  Each  tunnel  on  2-  to  4-bottom  sizes  has  a  full  4.7  square  feet  of  roominess^ 

This  clearance  also  permits  using  large,  trash-shearing  coulters — up  to  20  inches  in  diameter, 
i  Truss-Frame  design  provides  outstanding  strength  for  fast,  deep  tillage.  Heat-treated  frame  bars 

f  and  a  large  box-beam  truss  hold  standards  in  rigid  alignment  even  in  hardest  soils.  FI 25  Series 

'  Plows  have  safety-trip  standards  for  positive  protection  and  convenience.  Stiff  standards 

on  tne  FI  15  Series  are  fully  satisfactory  in  many  areas. 

Wide  choice  of  sizes  lets  you  match  your  tractor  and  acreage  exactly.  F115-F125  Series  Integral 
I  Plows  are  made  in  2-,  3-,  4-,  and  5-bottom  sizes  with  14-  or  16-inch  frames.  The  Long  Green 

Line  of  John  Deere  Plows  also  includes  semi-integral,  drawn,  and  economy  integral 
li  moldboard  plows.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer  soon  for  full  details, 

i  i  Ask  about  his  convenient  Credit  Plan. 

JOHN  DEERE  |[^S| 

•  )  Moline,  Illinois 

i; 


FRUIT  AND  BEEF 

Our  business  is  split  about  SO¬ 
SO  between  fruit  and  beef  cattle. 
We  grow  30  acres  of  apples,  6  to 
7  of  sour  cherries,  and  have  a 
breeding  herd  of  SO  purebred 
Angus. 

We  grow  all  the  feed  for  the 
cows  except  for  a  protein  supple¬ 
ment.  Most  of  the  cows  freshen  in 
March.  In  the  fall  the  steers  go 
into  the  barn  and  never  leave  it, 
being  sold  at  IS  to  16  months  of 
age.  About  September  1  the  calves 
are  creep-fed  oats  and  later  get 
corn. 

The  breeding  herd  is  on  good 
improved  pasture  in  summer.  We 
plant  corn  thick  to  get  small  ears, 
shock  it  and  feed  bundles  of  corn 
to  the  cows  in  winter.  We  feel  they 
come  out  better  in  the  spring  than 
when  fed  corn  silage.  We  do  have 


one  silo  of  feed  for  young  stock, 
also  a  trench  silo.  We  feed  good 
mixed  hay,  and  the  cows  never 
get  grain. 

The  steers  are  sold  at  Caledonia 
or  Canandaigua.  We  have  the  best 
markets  in  America.  Because  New 
York  is  a  deficit  area,  we  get  about 
a  cent  a  pound  above  the  price  at 
Chicago. 

Except  for  some  we  cull  out,  the 
heifers  are  sold  for  breeding  stock, 
some  to  new  or  repeat  customers 
and  some  at  auction.  We  keep  the 
cows  as  long  as  they  produce 
calves,  and  have  some  that  are 
19  years  old. 

I  feel  that  beef  production  has 
a  good  future  in  New  York.  A 
one-man  business  will  need  about 
50  cows  for  a  breeding  herd,  and 
about  double  that  for  a  commer¬ 
cial  operation.  —  Robert  Watson, 
Clyde,  N.Y. 


REMODELED 

In  the  summer  of  ’65  we 
changed  our  stanchion  barn  so  it 
now  has  101  free  stalls.  We  kept 
20  stanchions  for  holding  cows 
needing  veterinarian  work,  artifi¬ 
cial  insemination,  etc.  Manure  is 
scraped  with  a  7-foot  tractor- 
mounted  scraper  bucket  directly 
into  the  spreader  positioned  under 
an  overhanging  loading  platform. 

Our  silo  unloader  delivers  silage 
to  a  “Vibrafeeder”  100  feet  long. 
Hay  is  fed  in  bunks  where  each 
opening  is  V-shaped  so  a  cow  has 
to  lift  her  head  to  back  out .  .  . 
preventing  hay  being  pulled  out 
and  wasted.  The  old  barn  is  used 
for  hay  storage;  hay-feeding  bunks 
are  located  along  the  edge  of  that 
building.  We  think  this  use  of  the 
old  barn  allows  us  to  recover  our 


investment  in  it  without  allowing 
it  to  handicap  the  efficiency  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  new  addition  we 
made. 

A  double-4  herringbone  milking 
parlor  and  pipeline  enables  one 
man  to  milk  our  85  cows.  All  our 
grain  is  now  fed  in  the  parlor,  but 
we  want  to  move  toward  feeding 
some  of  it  on  the  silage.  In  fact, 
there  was  provision  made  when 
building  to  have  an  overhead  feed 
bin  that  would  flow  grain  on  the 
silage  as  it  went  by  underneath 
toward  the  “shaker”  silage  feeder. 

With  this  setup,  I  can  see  how 
two  men  could  easily  care  for  100 
cows  and  do  the  field  work  too. 
Our  two  self-unloading  wagons  are 
typical  of  the  field  mechanization 
equipment  that  matches  farmstead 
automation.  —  Ralph  Space,  Free- 
ville.  New  York. 


Personal 


arm  Experience 

The  items  on  this  page  oil  come  from 
the  firing  line  of  farm  production. 


Ed  Collins 


COMBINATION  WORKS 

We  have  around  6,000  hens 
and  40  producing  cows,  with  room 
for  67.  I  understand  that  a  com¬ 
bination  of  poultry  and  dairy  is 
rather  unusual,  but  it  works  well 
for  us. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  12,000 
hens  and  just  a  few  cows.  We  sold 
a  lot  of  eggs  on  retail  routes;  now 
we  sell  most  of  them  right  at  the 
farm,  including  some  sales  to 
stores.  We  buy  pullets  rather  than 
raise  replacements. 

My  son  (now  a  freshman  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut)  likes 
cows  so  we  enlarged  the  dairy 
enterprise.  We  have  free  stalls  and 
a  milking  parlor.  Corn  silage  is 
stored  in  a  bunk.  We  have  a  self¬ 
feeding  arrangement  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  fence  which  we  move  frequent¬ 
ly.  It  works  well  for  us,  but  needs 
some  management  as  to  height  of 
fence  and  frequency  of  moving. 

Our  hay  is  all  alfalfa.  We  have 
made  three  cuttings  (up  to  Septem¬ 
ber  18),  and  will  cut  once  more 
after  a  killing  frost.  We  put  on 
0-10-30  in  the  fall.  Most  of  the 
manure  goes  on  corn  but  some  is 
put  on  alfalfa  in  the  fall. 

If  our  son  wants  to  run  the 
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dairy  after  he  finishes  college,  I 
plan  to  put  most  of  my  time  on 
the  hens.  I  should  add  that  without 
a  retail  market,  we  would  be  out 
of  the  egg  business  entirely.  —  Ed 
Collins,  Hazardville,  Connecticut 


NARROW  ROWS 

The  soils  where  we  grow  corn 
are  gravelly,  with  the  water  table 
close  enough  so  moisture  is  more 
available  from  below  than  might 
be  the  case  on  some  fields  with  a 
heavy  clay  subsoil.  Also,  we  can 
get  on  these  fields  early  in  the 
spring  .  .  .  and  they  warm  up 
early,  too. 

In  fact,  we  started  planting  corn 
on  May  8  in  1965,  finished  up  on 
May  25.  We  planted  in  rows  28 
inches  apart .  .  .  using  a  bushel  to 
a  bushel-and-a-half  of  medium-flat 
seed  per  acre.  Our  two-row  planter 
has  a  tool  bar  on  which  the  planter 
units  can  easily  be  adjusted  to 
whatever  row  interval  is  desired. 

Fertilization  includes  1,000 
pounds  of  10-10-10  per  acre  plow¬ 
ed  down,  plus  100  pounds  per 
acre  of  ammonium  nitrate  broad¬ 
cast  on  top  of  the  ground  after 
corn  is  up.  We  want  to  get  the  crop 
off  to  a  fast  start  so  it  will  shade 
the  ground  and  conserve  moisture 
by  the  time  hot  weather  arrives. 

After  the  corn  seed  has  germi¬ 
nated,  but  seedlings  not  yet  emerg¬ 
ed,  a  springtooth  harrow  is  pulled 
rapidly  across  the  field  to  kill  weed 
seedlings.  The  drag  is  carefully 
adjusted  so  the  teeth  are  all  at  the 
same  shallow  depth.  After 
dragging,  the  field  is  sprayed  with 
2,4-D;  we  also  cultivate  twice  .  .  . 
for  weed  control  and  to  incorpor¬ 
ate  in  the  soil. 

Cultivators  are  also  easily  ad¬ 
justable  on  a  tool  bar.  Rear  trac¬ 
tor  wheels  have  to  be  adjusted  to 


fit  the  narrow  rows;  we  use  one 
tricycle  tractor,  and  another  with 
adjustable  front  wheels.  Our  chop¬ 
per  has  a  guide  running  from  the 
right-hand  front  point  back  over 
the  right-hand  wheel  so  the  chop¬ 
per  wheel  doesn’t  pull  down  corn 
in  the  standing  row  .  .  .  which  is 
pretty  close  because  of  narrow 
rows. 

We  spread  our  corn  maturity 
season  out  in  1965  by  using  two 
early,  one  medium,  and  one  late- 
maturing  variety.  We  never  select 
a  variety  whose  maturity  rating  is 
in  excess  of  115  days,  though. 
This  past  season,  corn  was  frozen 
by  early  cold  weather  before 
ensiled. 

From  37  acres  we  filled  and  re¬ 
filled  a  square  18  x  18  x  56  silo, 
and  a  16  x  50  round  tub.  Besides, 
we  began  greenchopping  corn  the 
last  of  July  when  ears  were  at  the 
blister  stage  .  .  .  earlier  than  we 
preferred.  —  Robert  Petzold,  New¬ 
ark  Valley,  New  York. 


ROUGHAGE 

We  have  been  putting  up  hay- 
lage  or  low-moisture  grass  silage 
in  a  glass- lined  17  x  40  steel  silo 
for  14  years.  This  past  year  we 
put 'up  another  silo  20  x  60,  and 
will  put  haylage  in  that  and  high- 
moisture  shelled  corn  in  the  older 
one. 

We  believe  the  secret  of  good 
haylage  is  to  cut  it  fine.  Deciding 
when  the  moisture  content  is  right 
is  a  matter  ol  judgment,  but  when 
you  squeeze  a  handful  and  it 
springs  back  it’s  about  right. 

We  plan  to  use  only  haylage 
and  corn  silage  for  roughage.  We 
will  buy  wet  shelled  corn  because 
we  do  not  have  the  ground  to  grow 
it.  We  will  also  buy  a  high  protein 


supplement  if  we  feel  the  cows  need 
it. 

We  have  100  head  of  Guerii- 
seys,  with  64  milking  at  present. 
The  DHIA  tester  calls  the  working 
force  2y2  men.  I’m  the  half  man 
.  .  .  and  sometimes  I  think  I  am 
over-rated. 

My  two  sons,  Donald  (33)  and 
Norman  (21)  are  the  two  men, 
but  it  looks  as  though  Norman  is 
due  for  his  stint  in  the  armed 
forces. 

We  aim  to  meet  the  cost-price 
squeeze  by  cutting  our  feed  costs, 
and  hopefully  by  more  milk  per 
zcm.  — Harold  Vaill,  Goshen, 
Connecticut 


NEVER  SATISFIED 

Apparently  a  dairyman  can 
never  be  satisfied  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  herd.  I  remember  when 
a  500-pound  fat  average  got  state¬ 
wide  attention.  Now  we  have 
several  in  Onon¬ 
daga  County  at 
that  level,  and 
some  up  to  600 
pounds. 

We  were 
among  the  first 
to  get  into  artifi¬ 
cial  breeding, 
and  to  start 
DHIC  testing. 

Along  with  Oth-  Bernard  Aungier 

ers,  our  herd  production  has  in¬ 
creased  steadily  to  around  14,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  per  year. 

I  like  to  use  proven  bulls,  but 
have  used  semen  from  some  of  the 
younger  bulls  owned  by  the  AI 
studs.  Obviously,  bulls  don’t  live 
forever,  and  it  stands  to  reason 
that  young  bulls  carefully  picked 
will  have  heifers  with  good  pro¬ 
duction. 

I  am  still  a  bit  skeptical  about 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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feeding  too  much  grain  before  and 
just  after  freshening.  I  feel  it  can 
be  overdone.  I  am  inclined,  also, 
to  give  a  good-looking,  well-bred 
heifer  a  second  chance,  even  if  she 
doesn’t  quite  live  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions  in  her  first  lactation. 

I  have  some  doubts,  too,  about 
a  too-high  debt  load.  I  realize  that 
a  farmer  needs  to  use  some  credit, 
but  I  think  it,  too,  can  be  overdone. 

At  one  time  we  were  told  this 
area  didn’t  need  lime.  Now  we 
apply  it  regularly.  Manure  goes 
on  corn  ground,  plus  some  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  W e  grow  enough 
grain  to  supply  about  half  what 
the  herd  eats.  —  Bernard  Aungier, 
Lafayette,  N.Y. 


Bill  Underwood  harvesting  cabbage. 


USING  THE  HEAD 

Our  principal  income  is  from 
dairy  cows,  but  we  grow  some 
cash  crops,  including  6  acres  of 
cabbage. 

In  spite  of  1965 ’s  dry  summer, 
the  cabbage  crop  was  big,  and 
there  was  little  sale  for  those  (in¬ 
cluding  ourselves)  who  had  no 
contract.  Rains  in  September  and 
October  were  good,  and  they  made 
the  crop.  About  half  the  cabbage 
is  sold  at  our  roadside  stand,  and 
usually  we  sell  some  for  kraut. 

We  use  a  half  ton  of  8-16-16 
per  acre,  put  on  an  inch  to  an  inch- 
and-a-half  of  water  per  week,  and 
expect  to  get  30  tons  of  cabbage 
per  acre. 

Cabbage  has  always  been  a 
gambling  crop,  with  prices  vary¬ 
ing  from  $3  a  ton  to  over  $100. 
However,  we  always  have  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  part  of  the  crop  at  the 
stand,  and  can  salvage  some  of 
the  balance  if  the  price  is  low  by 
turning  the  cows  into  the  field. 

Probably  cabbage  isn’t  worth 
the  cost  of  growing  for  cow  feed, 
but  the  loss  is  small.  And  there’s 
always  the  chance  of  getting  that 
$100  per  ton!  —  Bill  Underwood, 
Tally,  N.  Y. 


"Our  problem  isn't  keeping  the  crows 
away  but  keeping  suburbia  out  of  our 
corn  field!" 
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:t:POWER  UNIT  ONLY.  DRY  LESS  BAR  AND  CHAIN.  SPEC¬ 
IFICATIONS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE. 


On  July  1, 1965  me 
new  McCulloch 
MAC-10  series 

made  every  other 
ihtweioht  chain  saw 
overweight  and 
out-ot-date 


MAC  1-10:  The  world’s  lightest  direct  drive  chain  saw.lO^/^  lbs.* 
MAC  2-10:  World’s  lightest  automatic  oiling  chain  saw.lO^^lbs.* 


Easiest  Operating  Lightweights  Ever:  The  new  MAC-10  Series 
saws  are  up  to  25%  lighter  than  most  so-called  lightweights,  yet 
have  every  feature  you  could  ask  for. 

Automatic  Oiling:  MAC  2-10  features  automatic  chain  oiling  for 
longer  bar  and  chain  life  plus  a  separate  manual  system,  so  you 
can  supply  extra  oil  for  the  toughest  cutting  conditions. 

Famous  McCulloch  Dependability:  The  MAC-10  Series  saws  are 
new  from  grip  to  tip.  New  concepts  reduce  parts  by  30%,  yet  the 
MAC-lO’s  retain  all  the  performance,  features  and  dependability 
you  expect  in  a  McCulloch. 

Extended  Working  Life:  Unlike  some  other  lightweights,  the  MAC- 
lO’s  cylinders  can  be  rebored  and  fitted  with  new  pistons  for 
years  of  extra  life.  The  MAC-10  Series  has  ball  and  needle  bear¬ 
ings  throughout,  and  every  working  part  on  the  MAC-lO’s  is  cast 
and  machined  from  the  finest  steels  and  alloys  available. 

Longer  Running  Time:  With  oversize  oil  and  fuel  tanks  standard 
on  the  MAC-lO’s,  you  can  cut  as  long  as  most  full  sized  saws. 
And  with  McCulloch’s  new  single-jet  carburetion  system  and  new 
MAC-10  Series  engine  design,  fuel  consumption  is  cut  as  much 
as  12%.  Precision  engine  tolerances  allow  the  use  of  McCulloch 
oil  at  a  40:1  gas/ oil  mix  for  even  more  economy  and  virtually 
smoke-free  operation. 

Power  For  Fast  Cutting:  McCulloch’s  advanced  engineering 
means  more  usable  power.  When  you  make  the  first  cut,  you’ll 
know  that  lightweight  doesn’t  mean  under-powered. 


Fast,  Reliable  Starting:  The  MAC-lO's  combination  of  primer 
and  exclusive  idle  governor  means  you  get  fast,  sure  starts.  For 
added  convenience,  MAC-lO’s  feature  right-hand  starting. 

Runs  In  Any  Position:  No  matter  what  position  you  cut  in,  you’ll 
get  full  power  from  a  MAC-10  Series  saw.  The  idle  governor 
allows  the  MAC-lO’s  to  idle  without  stalling  or  sputtering. 

Pick  The  One  That’s  Right  For  You! 

MAC  1-10:  Complete  with  specially  designed  bar  and  chain. 
Available  with  12",  16",  20"  and  24"  McCulloch  guide  bars  and 
new  long  wearing  chain  for  all  general  purpose  cutting  jobs. 

MAC  2-10:  With  the  same  equipment  and  options  as  MAC 
1-10,  plus  automatic  chain  oiling  with  separate  manual  system, 
special  spark  arrestor  and  muffler  combination,  plasticized  han¬ 
dle  frame  for  non-slip  operation,  and  rubber  insert  on  the  pistol 
grip.  The  MAC  2-10  is  ideal  for  the  man  who  wants  a  lightweight 
with  everything  as  standard  equipment.  See  your  McCulloch 
dealer  now  for  a  demonstration  of  the  new  MAC-10  Series.  You’ll 
find  him  in  the  Yellow  Pages,  or  for  a  full-color  catalog  on  the 
MAC-lO’s  and  9  other  new  McCullochs,  write  McCulloch  Corp., 
Dept.AA,  6101  W.  Century  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90045. 

McCULLOCHISI 

CHAIN  SAWS  •  OUTBOARDS 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  CREATIVE  E  IM  G  I  N  E  E  R  I  N  G 


MAC  IO  SERIES  SAWS  ARE  THE  LIGHTWEIGHT  LEADERS  IN  THE  COMPLETE  McCULLOCH  LINE  OF  ELEVEN  DEPENDABLE  CHAIN  SAWS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL.  FARM.  CONSTRUCTION  AND  HOME  USE. 


L  X  ^ 


McCULLOCH'S 


Yisili' 


See  one  of  the  great  new  McCulloch  chain 
saws  at  your  nearest  dealer. 


Get  a  $32  value  Garcia  spin  casting  combina¬ 
tion  for  only  $12.50. 


Your  McCulloch  dealer  is  making  this  fabulous  fish  offer  just  to 
get  you  to  see  a  demonstration  of  any  one  of  the  great  new 
McCulloch  chain  saws,  especially  the  new  Mac-lO’s . . .the  ones 
that  make  all  other  lightweights  overweight  and  out-of-date.  □ 
For  just  $12.50,  you  can  buy  a  Garcia  spinning  reel  and  a  matching 
spinning  rod.  Once  you  see  the  new  McCullochs,  you’ll  know  why 
your  McCulloch  dealer  is  doing  this... if  you  tackle  all  your  cut¬ 
ting  jobs  with  a  McCulloch  chain  saw,  you’re  going  to  have  a  lot 
more  time  for  fishing. 
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SAFETY. .  •  standard 

with  every  Gehl  box 


Gehl  Self-Unloading  Forage  Boxes  are  safety-tested  and  farm-proved 
...  at  the  factory  and  in  the  field.  Give  you  the  safest  year  ’round 
crop  hauling  and  handling  possible  with  any  box.  And,  with  Gehl, 
safety  is  standard  equipment. 

Look  for  the  '*quick-action”  safety  bar.  A  popular  feature 
on  all  Gehl  Boxes.  Simply  touch  it  and  you  stop  unloading  action 
—  instantly!  Conveniently  located  up  front,  across  the  full  width  of 
the  box.  Or  stop  it,  too,  with  the  side  lever  —  just  above  the  dis¬ 
charge  opening. 

Unmatched  for  safety,  speed,  capacity  and  versatility  .  .  .  Gehl 
Boxes  are  ruggedly  built  for  day-in,  day-out  (mile-after-mile)  big 
load  hauling  and  handling  over  rough  fields  and  roads. 

See  your  Gehl  dealer  soon.  Ask  about  the  Gehl  “Big  Red”  .  .  . 
toughest  box  ever  built  —  and  the  safest  your  money  can  buy! 
Financing  available. 


SAFETY  .  .  .  STANDARD  EQUIPMENT 

on  all  Gehl  Boxes.  Touch  the  “quick- 
action”  safety  bar  or  side  lever  to 
stop  unloading  action  —  instantly! 
Makes  Gehl  the  safest  boxes  built! 


SMDOTH,  EVEN-FLDW  UNLDADING 

.  .  .  any  crop.  Wide,  ribbed  rubber  cross 
conveyor  gives  fast,  equal  distribu¬ 
tion.  Adjustable  belt  driven  by  roller 
chain  for  positive  delivery. 


Make  us  Prove  It  with  a  Demonstration ! 


WHERE  QUALITY  IS 
A  FAMILY  TRADITION 


GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  UN  12  33  ,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  more  information  on  the  “Big  Red" 
Gehl  Self-Unloading  Forage  Box. 

□  I  am  a  student. 


Name 


Route 

City 

State 

Zip  Code 
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AA  FOUNDATION  AWARDS 

by  Isa  Liddell 


IT’S  TWENTY  YEARS  since 
the  American  Agriculturist  Founda¬ 
tion  first  introduced  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  Awards, 
which  go  to  outstanding  high 
school  students  in  vocational  ag¬ 
riculture  and  homemaking. 

Each  year  more  of  the  students 
plan  for  college  training  prior  to 
joining  their  fathers  on  the  home 
farms  or  starting  in  for  themselves. 
They  recognize  that  farming  today 
needs  all  the  skill  and  learning 
possible  to  make  it  a  success. 
“Book  learning”  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  along  with  the  practical 
aspects. 

Wide  Range 

Projects  with  the  1964-65  group 
of  boys  winning  the  award  ranged 
the  whole  gamut  of  agriculture  .  .  . 
dairying,  poultry  enterprises,  vege¬ 
tables,  forestry,  beef  animals, 
sheep,  fruit,  record  keeping,  build¬ 
ing.  Interestingly  enough,  quite  a 
number  of  boys  were  not  farm- 
reared  although  keenly  interested 
in  farming. 

Those  chosen  by  their  teachers 
and  principals  for  the  Foundation 
Award  have  shown  qualities  of 
leadership  and  responsibility  in 
school  and  community.  An  ex¬ 
ample  is  Ivan  Fassett,  East  Spring- 
field  (New  York)  Central  School, 
who  has  9  head  of  purebred  Hol- 
steins  with  a  herd  average  of 
15,000  pounds  of  milk  and  over 
500  pounds  fat. 

Allen  Douglas,  Salmon  River 
(New  York)  Central  School,  is 
most  interested  in  learning  new 
methods  that  he  can  apply  on  the 
home  farm.  His  home  is  in  Can¬ 
ada,  but  he  moved  across  the 
border  and  graduated  from 
Salmon  River  in  June,  prior  to 
going  back  to  Canada  to  farm 
with  his  father. 

Robert  Kaiser,  Arcade  (New 
York)  Central,  has  an  inventory 
of  about  $1,500  in  crop  and  ani¬ 
mal  projects. 

Many  Reports 

These  and  the  write-ups  that  fol¬ 
low  are  representative  of  the  many 
reports  received  by  the  Foundation 
from  the  teachers  of  agriculture 
and  from  the  boys  themselves.  At 
Old  Town  (Maine)  High  School, 
Stephen  Boyington  and  other 
members  of  the  school  FFA  Chap¬ 
ter  Farm  produced  6^2  acres  of 
market  peas,  beans,  tomatoes, 
sweet  corn,  and  cucumbers.  Total 
cash  receipts  from  the  enterprise 
were  $4,576.77. 

The  two  students  who  shared 
the  honors  at  Jamaica  Plain  High 
School,  Boston,  Massachusetts  .  .  . 
Gary  Corning  and  Herbert 
Doherty  .  .  .  both  found  good  sum¬ 
mer  jobs  on  private  estates  in 
nearby  Brookline  at  wages  of 
$2.00  and  $1.75  per  hour  respec¬ 
tively.  Both  are  now  studying  at 
the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Gary  was  an  honor  student  in 
every  subject  in  high  school,  and 
Herbert  was  nominated  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Peabody  for  the  Young  Ameri¬ 


can  Award  .  .  .  one  of  four  nomi¬ 
nated  in  the  State. 

Thomas  Schwartz  transferred  to 
Passaic  County  (New  Jersey) 
Technical  School  as  ajunioronly 
a  year  ago.  In  this  short  time  he 
proved  himself  a  capable  leader, 
began  a  successful  veal  project, 
continued  with  a  horse  project,  and 
is  now  in  college. 

Addison  (New  York)  Central 
School  chose  Harold  Benjamin  for 
the  Foundation  Award.  A  busier 
young  man  you  could  hardly  find. 
He  lives  on  a  153-acre  farm,  and 
his  program  included  DeKalb 
corn  trials,  soybeans,  Holstein 
cows  and  heifers,  hay,  maple 
syrup.  And  each  year  Harold 
plants  1,000  trees  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  purposes, 
meanwhile  taking  an  active  part 
in  FFA  activities,  exhibiting  at 
county  fairs,  etc.,  etc. 

Custom  Work 

Donald  Simpson,  Jr.,  Boonville 
(New  York)  Central  School,  is  an 
enterprising  young  man.  He  has 
a  net  worth  of  approximately 
$5,000  in  cattle  and  machinery, 
and  a  spray  outfit  with  which  he 
does  custom  weed,  insect  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  spraying. 

Don  has  held  many  offices  in 
the  FFA  chapter,  and  his  teacher, 
Mr.  Howard  Teal,  describes  him 
as  “exemplifying  the  qualities  of 
a  good  citizen  in  both  school  and 
community.”  This  fall  Don  is  at¬ 
tending  the  Toccoa  Falls  Institute, 
Georgia,  for  a  year’s  program  in 
Christian  Education,  then  will  con¬ 
tinue  farming. 

At  Interlaken  (New  York)  Cen¬ 
tral  School,  Lester  Hayward  was 
the  recipient  of  the  Foundation 
Award.  Lester  is  a  farm  boy, 
raised  on  a  188-acre  farm,  active 
in  FFA  chapter  and  in  sports.  He 
gained  experience  not  only  on  the 
home  farm  but  on  neighbor  farms, 
besides  having  crop  and  dairy 
projects. 

Lester  was  chosen  to  be  an  ex¬ 
change  student  to  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  and  June  saw  him  headed  for 
Colombia,  South  America,  to  meet 
a  new  challenge  and  have  an  in¬ 
teresting  experience. 

Harold  P.  French  graduated  in 
June  from  Williams  High  School, 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  Dur¬ 
ing  'his  four  years  in  high  school 
he  conducted  calf,  sheep  and  vege¬ 
table  garden  projects,  and  worked 
the  year  around  on  a  nearby  estate 
caring  for  animals,  gardens  and 
lawns. 

Harold’s  father  is  dead,  and 
during  his  high  school  years 
Harold  contributed  over  $3,000 
to  the  support  of  the  family.  Now 
he  is  taking  a  post-graduate  course 
at  Williams,  hoping  eventually  to 
become  a  veterinarian. 

At  South  Middleton  Township 
(Pennsylvania)  High  School, 
Christian  Otto  chose  beef  for  his 
project.  He  has  shown  at  the  ma¬ 
jor  county  fairs  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Livestock  Show  in  Harris¬ 
burg.  Meantime  he  also  plays  in 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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the  band,  and  attended  Penn  State 
University  FFA  Week  to  play  dur- 
j  ing  the  Farm  Show. 

J  Leadership  potential  was  a 
I  strong  trait  with  Francis  Laclair 
I  of  Orleans  ( Vermont)  High  School. 
I  Mr.  Laurent  P.  Cadieux,  teacher 

I  of  agriculture  writes: 

“My  associations  with  Francis 
^  in  the  classroom  and  the  Future 

(Farmers  of  America  have  been 
very  pleasant  and  rewarding.  .  .  . 
i  He  is  responsible,  and  you  can 
I  always  count  on  him  to  get  the 
j  job  done.  .  .  .  His  outstanding  job 
I  as  president  of  the  chapter  at  our 
j  Parent  and  Son  Night  rewarded 
I  us  with  numerous  compliments.  .  .  . 
i  Francis  is  now  studying  at  the 
1  Vermont  Technical  College  in 
j  Randolph,  and  hopes  when  he  gets 
I  through  to  form  a  partnership  with 
his  Dad. 


Vocational  Homemaking 
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So  much  for  the  boys.  The  girls 
in  vocational  homemaking  are 
also  fine  “contributing  citizens.” 
Gracious  manners  and  careful 
grooming  characterize  them,  and 
they  are  always  ready  to  help  and 
dependable  in  carrying  through 
their  projects. 

Writing  to  the  Foundation  di¬ 
rectors  after  she  received  the  Foun¬ 
dation  Award,  Sandra  Rudnick, 
Palmer  (Massachusetts)  High 
School,  says: 

“In  Home  Economics  I  learned 
more  than  how  to  cook  and  to 
sew;  I  learned  to  understand  peo¬ 
ple  better.  Most  important,  I 
learned  that  I  don’t  have  to  be  on 
the  same  side  in  an  issue  as  an¬ 
other  person  in  order  to  be  able 
to  respect  or  to  admire  him.” 

Sandra  grew  up  on  a  dairy 
farm,  but  it  was  during  her  high 
school  years  that  she  really 
became  aware  of  the  beauty 
around  her.  As  she  expresses  it: 

“As  if  for  the  first  time  I  can  see 
the  distant  mountains  as  beautiful, 
and  the  woods  as  peaceful  and  a 
place  of  security.  ...  I  can  hear 
the  bullfrogs  and  crickets,  the 
cows’  hooves  click  as  they  walk, 
the  crunching  sound  they  make  as 
they  chew,  and  the  clanking  shells 
of  the  milking  machines  as  they 
are  carried.  .  .  .  Every  sense  is  ex¬ 
ercised  as  I  become  aware  of 
things  around  me,  and  I  feel  that 
life  is  good.  .  .  . 

“My  biggest  dream,”  Sandra 
continues,  “is  to  help  my  parents 
make  our  farm  strong,  strong  in 
the  sense  that  the  fields  are  in  full 
production,  and  a  better  line  of 
cows.  Once  I  asked,  ‘Why  did  I 
ever  get  stuck  on  a  farm?’  Today 
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5  "To  think  I  left  my  factory  job  to  get 
:  away  from  an  assembly  line!" 
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I  wouldn’t  change  places  with  any 
girl.  I’m  glad  I’m  a  farmer’s 
daughter!” 

An  illness  during  her  junior 
year  kept  Jeanne  Southwick,  Caze- 
novia  (New  York)  Central  School 
out  of  school  for  an  extended 
period.  But  she  has  majored  in 
homemaking  and  business  and 
done  an  admirable  job  in  both 
subjects. 

Miss  Marjorie  Swift,  Dryden 
(New  York)  Central  School,  has 
high  praise  for  Linda  Lindow,  the 
Foundation  winner.  “Dnda  is  a 
good  student,  has  mature  judg¬ 
ment,  worthwhile  goals,  under¬ 
stands  people,  and  gets  along 
well  with  all  age  groups.  She  is 
courteous,  thoughtful  of  others, 
has  many  creative  abilities  and 


shares  these  abilities  with  classes 
to  make  them  interesting.” 

At  Stamford  (New  York)  Cen¬ 
tral  School,  the  choice  fell  on 
Susan  Chichester.  Susan’s  teacher, 
Mrs.  Beverly  A.  Reed,  describes 
her  as  very  responsive  in  class, 
mature  in  her  thinking  and  deci¬ 
sion  making,  and  eagerly  carrying 
what  she  learns  in  school  to  her 
everyday  living. 

Susan  helps  her  working  mother 
by  preparing  meals  for  a  family  of 
ten,  caring  for  younger  children 
in  the  family,  taking  over  many 
household  tasks,  thus  making  time 
for  her  mother  to  teach  and  also 
take  the  college  courses  that  are 
necessary  for  her. 

Susan  enjoys  sewing,  makes 
much  of  her  own  clothing,  and 


planned  her  college  wardrobe. 
Besides  all  this,  she  is  engaged  in 
remodeling  the  family  home 
( along  with  the  other  members  of 
the  family)  planning  her  own  bed¬ 
room,  and  using  ideas  gleaned 
from  her  home  economics 
program. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  with 
descriptions  of  the  work  done  by 
those  girls  .  .  .  sewing,  cooking, 
business,  music  .  .  .  every  thing  per¬ 
taining  to  the  home  and  the  com¬ 
munity  is  covered  in  the  profession 
of  homemaking.  Suffice  to  say  that 
we  at  American  Agriculturist  are 
proud  of  these  young  men  and 
women.  Our  very  warmest  greet¬ 
ings  go  to  all  of  them,  and  our 
best  wishes  for  their  continued 
success  and  happiness. 


Fight  drought  with  crop-saving, 
water-saving  sprinkler  irrigation 
using  Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation 
Pipe 

Once  a  man's  been  through  a  long, 
crop-killing  drought,  he  isn't  likely  to  want 
to  repeat  the  experience.  That's  why  you 
see  more  and  more  sprinkler  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems  going  in.  They  give  you  the  "rain" 
you  need  when  you  need  it,  and  where 
you  need  it.  They  mean  more  profitable 
yields,  regardless  of  the  weather. 

But  you  can't  wait  until  spring  if  you 
want  this  "crop  insurance"  working  for 
you  next  summer.  It  takes  time  to  plan 
your  system,  develop  your  water  supply, 
and  install  the  equipment. 

So,  if  you  want  irrigation,  start  now. 
See  your  Reynolds  Irrigation  Pipe  Distrib¬ 
utor  as  soon  as  you  can. 

He'll  help  you  plan, 
supply  you  with  the 
equipment,  including 
tough,  rust-free,  light¬ 
weight  pipe — Reynolds 
Aluminum  I  rrigation 
Pipe.  For  portable  or 


underground  systems,  your  Reynolds 
Distributor  has  the  right  aluminum  pipe 
for  your  irrigation  needs. 

The  Reynolds  Irrigation  Distributor  can 
also  help  you  finance  your  system  through 
Reynolds  Aluminum  Credit  Corporation. 

But  the  important  thing  is  to  see  him 
soon,  so  your  system  will  be  ready  for  this 
year.  Don't  get  caught  dry.  See  your 
Reynolds  Irrigation  Pipe  Distributor  or 
send  in  the  coupon. 


Reynolds  Metals  Company 

P.O.  Box  2346-SZ,  Richmond,  Va.  23218 

Please  send  me  details  on  Reynolds  Alumi¬ 
num  Irrigation  Pipe  and  information  on 
financing. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


Zip- 


REYNOLDS 

where  new  ideas  take  shape  in 

ALUMINUM 


Watch  "The  Red  Skelton  Hour,"  Tuesdays,  CBS -TV 
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BONUS  PAID  OFF 


NEW  JERSEY  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  growers  have  found  that  it 
pays  off  to  offer  a  bonus  to  Puerto 
Rican  workers  who  work  the  fnll 
season.  An  agreement  made  last 
spring  that  those  workers  who 
stayed  until  the  end  ol  the  season 
would  receive  a  bonus  of  5  cents 
per  hour  actually  paid  off.  About 
10  to  15  percent  of  them  saw  the 
harvest  through,  and  when  they 
went  to  the  Glassboro  Labor  Camp 
to  check  out  were  handed  bonuses 
ranging  from  $50  to  nearly  $100. 
This  was  like  a  Christmas  present, 
and  the  boys  went  home  happy. 

The  bonus  paid  off  in  other 
ways,  too.  The  workers  stayed  on 
the  job;  there  was  less  replacement, 
and  enough  harvest  hands  to 
finish  the  fall  crops.  Actually, 
growers  were  enabled  to  get 
through  the  season  without  com¬ 
peting  in  a  tight  labor  market. 

CLEANER  BERRY  FIELDS 

There  will  be  fewer  weeds  in  the 
strawberry  field  on  the  Lloyd  and 
Alvin  Yeagle  farm  near  Centerton, 
Salem  County,  next  spring.  The 
Lloyds  followed  a  recommendation 
of  county  agricultural  agent  Bob 


by  Amos  Kirby 
New  Jersey  Editor 

Gardner  and  applied  Dacthal  in 
September. 

The  Dacthal  was  applied  right 
after  a  rain  in  the  wettable  form. 
Although  there  were  no  substantial 
rains  between  the  application  and 
late  November,  it  did  kill  the  weed 
and  chickweed  seeds  as  they  ger¬ 
minated. 

ROADSIDE  MARKETS 

Thinking  about  getting  out  of 
the  dairy  business?  Many  have 
that  idea  .  .  .  but  “what  will  I  do 
with  the  farm?” 

What  about  opening  a  roadside 
market?  From  an  interview  with 
George  Hoffmire,  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Jersey  Certified  Farm 
Markets,  Inc.,  comes  an  idea  that 
is  worth  sleeping  over. 

George  believes  that  many  farm¬ 
ers  in  New  Jersey  could  add  to 
their  income  by  establishing  road¬ 
side  markets.  This  opinion  is 
based  on  the  results  for  members 
of  the  Certified  Farm  Market 
group. 

The  hours  may  be  long,  but  the 
rewards  can  be  satisfying.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  operators  of  properly- 
managed  roadside  markets  in  the 


Certified  Group  have  gone  ont  of 
business.  If  the  location  is  good 
and  there  is  a  desire  to  grow  fruits 
and  vegetables,  there  can  be  more 
profit  in  100  ears  of  good  sweet 
corn  than  in  100  pounds  of  milk 
that  may  find  40  to  50  percent  of 
it  in  the  manufactured  classifica¬ 
tion. 

If  interested,  “ask  George!”  He 
has  most  of  the  answers,  and  his 
new  assignment  is  full-time  with 
the  Jersey  Certified  Farm  Markets, 
Ine.,  168  West  State  Street,  Tren¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey. 

BIG  QUESTION 

Should  New  Jersey  establish  a 
central  marketing  agency  to  han¬ 
dle  egg  sales?  Some  say  yes;  others 
just  as  emphatically  say  no.  The 
issue  is  far  from  settled.  There  are  ■ 
more  elements  of  marketing  in¬ 
volved  than  there  are  ingredients 
in  a  ton  of  feed.  The  weather  may 
turn  cold  during  the  coming 
months,  but  the  central  marketing 
agency  issue  may  develop  August 
temperatures  on  both  sides! 

WATER  PERMITS 

Do  you  have  a  permit  to  use 
the  water  on,  adjoining,  or  under 
your  farm? 

Sounds  a  bit  creizy  to  ask  if  you 
can  use  the  water  that  you  have 
been  taking  for  generations.  But 
Carleton  Heritage,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau,  told  the 
delegates  at  their  annual  meeting 


in  November  that  every  farmer 
should  have  such  a  permit  even 
though  he  is  not  planning  right 
now  to  install  irrigation. 

Charles  Heilig,  Sewall,  states 
that  a  stream  running  through  a 
farm  adds  over  $100  an  acre  to 
its  marketable  value;  some  have 
claimed  more  than  double  that 
amount.  A  water  permit  can  be 
almost  as  important  as  a  deed  to 
the  land  at  some  future  date. 
Growers  consider  their  permits 
most  valuable  pieces  of  equipment! 

Why  not  discuss  this  matterwith 
your  agricultural  agent?  A  grower 
with  a  water  permit  is  in  as  good 
position  as  the  man  with  a  paid-up 
insurance  policy. 


BACK  TO  SCHOOL 


Upwards  of  100  New  Jersey 
farmers  are  going  back  to  school 
this  winter  for  a  business  maiicige- 
ment  program.  Subjects  cover 
such  matters  as  handling  labor, 
increasing  efficiency,  how  to  use 
money  and  credit,  and  how  to  cut 
costs  through  some  of  the  same 
methods  now  being  used  by  in¬ 
dustry. 

This  is  a  repeat  of  the  basic 
idea  that  was  tried  out  a  year  ago. 
Those  who  took  the  course  then 
and  put  the  ideas  learned  into 
practice  have  been  highly  pleased. 
During  February  these  two-day 
schools  will  be  held  at  Red  Bank, 
Moorestown,  Beuna,  Sewell,  and 
Millville.  County  agricultural 
agents  have  the  details. 


a  Midwe^  Lift-Harrow  at  work  on 
a^WWP^ee^ii^the  eoU  spring  teeth  snap  clods  and  break 
fnriow  slabs  .  A  to  help  yM  prepare  the  best  in  seedbeds*  Yod 
can  equip  rftdst  any  plow  with  a  Lift-Harfoww  One  section  han¬ 
dles  up  to  four  bottoms/ to  eight.  Units  raise  with  plow. 


Harrow  to.  the  main  fraih^tof  most  disksfeSid^’^ 


Midwest  Industries,  Inc.,  Dept.  13 

Ida  Grove,  Iowa 

Please  send  me  a  free  folder  on  the  new 
Midwest  Lift-Harrow 


Godbersen 

protects  Lift -Eferrow  plow 
uoits  from  x^bstructions. 
Ground  pi£@ure  ie  also  adr 
justed  at  Bfe^-Away.  And 
it  acts  as  s£gck  absorber. 


up  if  you  like!  Mldw^t  Swing- 
Mount^^  teeth  are  held  in  at-work 
position  during  for^rd  travel.  When 
it  become  pecessa^  to  b«k  with 
teeth  in  ground^  Lift-Harrow  teeth 
invot  and  swing  forward. 


9o$#-up  of  Uft -Harrow  c(^  s'pis^ 
liteeth  at  work  shows  you  how  they- 
"are  positioned  on  tmnmiing  bars-  to 
assure  complete  coverage  .  .  .  and  af 
^^mie  time,  sp)aced  to  aSow  trash  to 
imss  through  and  avoid  clogging. 


Name 


Town 


You’ll  prepare  the  best  in  seedbeds  ...  save  time 
and  trips  with  a  new  TKidu/tOt  LIFT-HARROW 


FOR  PLOWS 


FOR  DISKS,  FIELD  CULTIVATORS 
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FARM  BUREAU  AND  GRANGE 
POSITIONS  ON  ISSUES 


AT  THE  last  annual  meetings 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange  and 
the  New  York  Farm  Bureau,  some 
of  the  resolutions  agreed  on  by  the 
delegates  were  similar  .  .  .  others 
very  different. 

For  example,  both  organiza¬ 
tions  recommended  that  legislation 
be  enacted  permitting  land  devoted 
to  farming  to  be  assessed  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  value  for  farming  pur¬ 
poses,  The  Grange  delegates  also 
called  for  an  increase  in  individ¬ 
ual  state  and  federal  income  tax 
exemptions,  and  supported  a  50 
percent  exemption  in  real  property 
taxes  for  persons  65  or  older  on 
fixed  incomes. 

The  Farm  Bureau  called  for 
farmer  representation  on  planning 
and  zoning  boards.  Both  organi¬ 
zations  opposed  transferring  of  the 
Barge  Canal  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Grangers  opposed 
the  construction  of  an  inland  water 
route  for  sea-going  vessels  from 
New  York  City  into  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway. 

In  the  interests  of  highway 
safety,  both  recommended  the  use 
of  the  slow-moving  vehicle  sign, 
and  Grangers  called  for  the  grad¬ 
ual  establishment  of  speed  limits 
up  to  60  miles  per  hour,  and  op¬ 
posed  the  use  of  road  taxes  for 
anything  except  highway  trust 
funds  on  the  Interstate  system. 

^Aore  Research 

Resolutions  to  amend  the  laws 
regulating  the  sale  and  labeling  of 
eggs  were  opposed;  the  Farm 
Bureau  called  for  no  change  in 
egg  weight  standards,  and  that 
poultry  research  be  continued. 
Grangers  asked  that  poultrymen 
be  included  in  the  ASCS  Livestock 
and  Feed  Grains  Program, 

Grangers  reaffirmed  their  stand 
in  favor  of  the  two-price  plan  for 
milk,  while  Farm  Bureau  delegates 
vigorously  opposed  the  Class  I 
base  plan. 

The  Grangers  opposed  resolu¬ 
tions  calling  for  changes  in  the 
present  Workmen’s  Compensation 
law,  and  disapproved  a  state  bu¬ 
reau  to  handle  auto  accident  cases. 
Farm  Bureau  delegates  opposed 
the  extension  of  minimum  wages 
and  unemployment  insurance  to 
agriculture,  but  urged  that  farmers 
voluntarily  cover  their  workers 
and  protect  themselves  with  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  insurance  or 
adequate  medical  and  liability 
insurance. 

The  Farm  Bureau  called  for 
adequate  technical  assistance  to 
area  water  resource  planning  com¬ 
mittees  in  connection  with  the  Pure 
Waters  program,  and  encouraged 
county  Farm  Bureaus  to  study 
water  problems,  including  pollu¬ 
tion.  Grangers  supported  the  pure 
waters  program,  opposed  tapping 
the  Finger  Lakes  as  a  source  of 
water  for  New  York  -City,  and 
urged  reorganization  of  the  Tem¬ 
porary  State  Commission  on 
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Water  Resources. 

In  other  resolutions,  the  Farm 
Bureau  voted  as  follows: 

Recommended  that  weighted 
and/or  fractional  voting  be  used 
in  the  rural  areas  so  that  local 
legislative  bodies  may  have  a  fair 
voice  even  though  their  voting 
powers  be  impaired  by  the  “one 
man  one  vote”  mandate;  also  that 
the  New  York  Legislature  memora- 
lize  the  U.  S.  Congress  to  call  a 


constitutional  convention  to  con¬ 
sider  a  constitutional  amendment 
whereby  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
state  legislature  may  be  apportion¬ 
ed  on  factors  other  than  popula¬ 
tion. 

Also  recommended  was  a  farm¬ 
er-financed  record  and  manage¬ 
ment  service  within  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau;  that  a  watch  be  kept  for 
abuses  of  the  tax-exempt  privilege; 
that  provision  be  found  whereby 
trucks  used  only  seasonally  be 
registered  for  one-half  year  rate. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the 
public  welfare  program  was  called 
for  in  New  York  State;  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  golden  nematode  pro¬ 
gram;  lotteries  for  state  funds  were 
frowned  upon. 


Grangers  vigorously  opposed 
further  expansion  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  low  rent  and  housing  pro¬ 
gram;  called  for  abolishment  of 
Daylight  Saving  Time;  reaffirmed 
its  stand  for  a  legal  age  of  21  for 
the  purchase  of  intoxicating  bever¬ 
ages;  stood  for  the  law  permitting 
young  people  12  to  14  years  of 
age  to  pick  fruit,  berries  and  vege¬ 
tables  on  farms  when  school  is  not 
in  session. 

Also  recommended  by  Grangers 
was  liability  of  parents  for  wilful 
acts  of  minors,  with  no  dollar 
limitation. 

Both  organizations  called  for  a 
clarification  of  agricultural  ex¬ 
emptions  in  connection  with  the 
State’s  sales  tax. 


Your* 

HOFFMAIV 
SEED  MAIV 

Is  SL 

Specialist  in 
BETTER  FAYITVG  CROPS 


He  knows  local  growing 
conditions  and  crops. 

Most  Hoffman  Seed  Men  are, 
first  of  all,  practical  farmers. 
Their  “know-how”,  gained  in  or 
near  the  counties  they  serve, 
givesthem  first-hand  knowledge 
of  soils  and  local  growing  con¬ 
ditions.  As  representatives  for 
Hoffman  Farm  Seed  sand  Funk’s 
G-Hybrid  Corn,  they  visit  from 
farm  to  farm  . . .  get  a  close  look 
at  how  various  varieties  are 
doing  under  local  conditions. 


He’s  almost  a  “walking 
library”  of  information. 

Your  Hoffman  Seed  Man  carries 
with  him  an  unusual  “library” 
of  crop  information  to  help  him 
in  tailoring  a  seed  program  to 
meet  your  exact  needs.  One  of 
these  isthe well-known  Hoffman 
“green  book”  that  contains  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  planting 
and  managing  everything  from 
small  grains  to  forage  and  pas¬ 
ture  grasses.  Another  manual 
contains  similar  information  on 
Funk’s  G-Hybrids. 


He’s  up-to-date  on  new  research.  His  goal  is  to  help  raise  better  paying  crops. 


Your  Hoffman  Seed  Man 
is  kept  in  close  touch  with 
research  on  new  varieties 
.  .  .  and  on  weed,  insect 
and  disease  problems. 
His  aim  is  to  help  you  get 
the  greatest  return  from 
every  acre.  To  accomplish 
that  task  he  carries  de- 
tailson  fertilization,  plant¬ 
ing  and  crop  manage¬ 
ment. 


Helping  you  to  get  a  big¬ 
ger  return  is  only  part  of 
the  job.  Your  Hoffman 
Seed. Man  specializes  in 
the  kind  of  service  that 
only  beg/ns  with  the  order. 
He’ll  line  up  seed  delivery 
to  meet  your  schedules 
and  local  conditions  .  .  . 
bring  you  new  ideas  on 
management  and  plant¬ 
ing. 


Look  to  your  Hoffman  Seed  Man  for  the  information  that 
will  help  you  to  harvest  better  paying  crops.  Drop  us  a  line 
for  the  name  and  address  of  the  one  nearest  you. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC. •  Landisville,  Pa. 

Located  in  the  Heart  of  Lancaster  County 

^offman 

^  FARM  SEEDS 

ALFALFA  •  CLOVER  •  OATS  •  HAY  •  PASTURE  •  FUNK'S  G-HYBRIO  CORN 


FUMM'S 


TUriTT 
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FARM  DOLLAR  GUIDE 


OUTLOOK  FOR  I966.  Farm  income  will  be  higher  than  19^5 . 
Including  the  expected  larger  government  payments,  predic¬ 
ted  gross  farm  income  will  exceed  $45  billion,  compared  to 
$44-^  billion  in  1965.  Expenses  will  be  up,  but  are  expec¬ 
ted  to  rise  less  than  gross  income. 

Net  income  of  dairymen  up  slightly.  1966  U.S.  milk 
production  is  forecast  at  about  126  billion  pounds,  com¬ 
pared  to  125.5  billion  in  19^5^  to  be  produced  by  3^  fewer 
dairy  cows  on  around  9^  fewer  farms. 

Turkey  and  broiler  production  likely  to  be  higher, 
which  may  cause  lower  prices.  Egg  prices  at  beginning  of 
year  may  average  5  cents  a  dozen  above  year  ago.  Number 
of  egg-type  chicks  hatched  will  have  big  effect  on  fall 
egg  prices.  In  1965,  U.S.  broiler  production  increased 
and  turkeys  6^,  but  USDA  says  average  prices  were  a  bit 
higher.  Since  1955,  broiler  prices  have  dropped  31^, 
turkey  prices  27%,  while  broiler  production  increased 
l40%  and  turkey  production  over  70%. 

Vegetables.  Supplies  of  canned  vegetables  are  about 
same  as  a  year  ago,  but  stocks  of  frozen  are  moderately 
higher.  Supply  of  potatoes  sharply  above  last  year,  but 
Maine's  fall  crop  is  down  9%*  Since  1956,  the  increase  in 
processed  potatoes  is  l68%j  one-third  of  potatoes  produced 
go  to  processing. 

HOG  FARROWINGS  have  been  lower  throughout  1965  than  a  year 
earlier,'  but  'the  decline  is  narrowing.  Farrowings  were 
down  10%  (from  a  year  ago)  during  June- August,  but  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  down  only  5%  during  September-November.  More¬ 
over,  producers  in  the  ten  Corn  Belt  states  report  inten¬ 
tions  to  have  the  same  number  of  sows  farrow  during  Dec- 
ember-February  as  they  did  a  year  earlier. 

ONE  OF  DIFFICULTIES-  of  increasing  yields  of  corn  for  grain 
by  planting  more  stalks  per  acre  is  the  tendency  toward 
more  barren  stalks.  In  a  Wisconsin  test  starting  with 
16,000  plants  per  acre,  the  number  of  stalks  without  ears 
increased  3%  on  the  average  for  each  increase  of  4,000 
plants  per  acre.  Irrigation  and  heavy  use  of  fertilizer 
decreased  the  percent  of  barren  stalks. 


PROFESSOR  PHIL  MINGES  of  Cornell  says:  "On  many  mineral 
soils  with  pH  of  5.5  or  lower,  a  grower  very  likely  will 
get  better  crops  and  more  efficient  production  by  spend¬ 
ing  half  of  his  expected  fertilizer  outlay  on  lime  and 
half  on  fertilizer,  than  by  ignoring  the  lime  and  doubling 
the  fertilizer. 

POULTRYMEN  in  the  six  New  England  states  can  obtain  the 
latest  New  England  College  Conference  Poultry  Rations  from 
county  agricultural  agents. 

BULLS  MAY  PROVIDE  more  meat  in  future  because  of  their 
greater  feeding  efficiency  as  compared  to  steers.  Besides 
gaining  faster  per  pounds  of  feed,  bulls  have  only  half  as 
much  fat  trim  as  steers.  Europe  uses  thousands  of  tons  of 
bull  beef;  except  in  Prance  and  England  bull  beef  is  as 
common  as  steer  beef  in  U.S. 

Disadvantages:  beef  graders  label  male  uncastrated 
animals  as  "bulls"  regardless  of  age  or  carcass  quality, 
causing  price  dockage  up  to  $4  per  cwt  . . .  offsetting 
feeding  advantage.  Bull  meat  has  less  marbling,  and  is 
darker-colored  than  steer  beef;  some  buyers  don't  want  it. 

Idea  has  enormous  possibilities,  but  be  sure  of 
market  before  hitching  your  wagon  to  a  bull! 

DELAYING  MILKING  too  long  after  the  cow  is  stimulated  to 
"let  down"  her  milk  tends  to  "dry  her  off,"  and  results  in 
lower  production.  The  "let  down"  period  lasts  from  5  to 
10  minutes,  varying  with  individual  cows.  It  might  pay  to 
check  the  time  lag  between  washing  udder  and  applying  teat 
cups  in  your  herd. 

WISCONSIN  breeds  the  largest  number  of  dairy  cows  artific¬ 
ially,  with  New  York  second.  But  on  the  basis  of  the  per¬ 
cent  of  dairy  cows  bred  artificially,  Pennsylvania  leads 
with  64.1  percent.  Connecticut  is  second  with  60.3  per¬ 
cent,  Maine  third  with  59*4  percent,  Wisconsin  fourth  with 
58.5  percent,  and  Massachusetts  fifth  with  57.8  percent. 

YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  vjalt  a  year  to  find  out  what  a  cow  will 
produce.  Peed  her  adequately  beginning  two  weeks  before 
freshening  and  she  will  usually  reach  peak  production  some 
time  within  three  weeks  of  freshening.  For  example,  if  a 
Holstein  cow  "peaks"  at  65  pounds  a  day,  she  will  produce 
close  to  15,000  pounds  of  milk  in  305  days,  on  twice-a-day 
milking.  VJhatever  her  peak  production,  her  yearly  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  predicted  with  surprising  accuracy. 


/i^0/  Self-Propelled  Bunk  Feeder! 

First  big  new  bunk  feeding  idea  since  the  auger! 


BUY  THIS  BRAND-NEW  BADGER.  GET  ALL  THESE  BONUSES; 


Needs  only  1/10  the  power  used  by 
most  bunk  feeders.  A  V2  or  34  hp 
motor  does  job  in  150-foot  bunk. 
Can  operate  off  115-volt  circuit. 

Installation  is  easy.  Two-way-travel¬ 
ing  conveyor  is  only  half  as  long  as 
bunk.  Rides  on  track  suspended  from 
cross  members,  with  no  obstructions 
in  bunk. 

Completely  eliminates  feed  separa¬ 
tion.  Feed  is  gently  conveyed,  giving 
no  chance  for  fine  or  heavy  particles 
to  separate. 

Really  safe.  All  moving  parts  are  high 


above  bunk,  out  of  reach  of  cattle. 

Handles  any  material.  Silage,  grain, 
haylage,  green  chop,  chopped  hay. 
Can  be  fed  individually  or  in  com¬ 
bination,  in  single  or  multiple  lots. 

Inside  or  outside.  For  use  inside  a 
stanchion  or  other  barn,  as  well  as 
on  outside  bunks.  Adapts  to  any 
bunk  or  manger  setup. 

Installed  by  Badger  Materials  Han¬ 
dling  Specialists.  Your  Badger  dealer 
will  handle  all  details  of  designing, 
installing,  servicing. 


FINANCING  AVAILABLE 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC.,  Dept.AA,  Kaukauna,  Wis 

A  subsidiary  of  Massey-Ferguson  Inc. 

Please  send  me  literature  on  the  following: 

□  Liquid  Manure  Systems  □  Forage  Boxes 

□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Mixer-Mills 

□  Bunk  Feeders  □  Silage  Distributors 

□  Full  Color  "Automatic  Feeding  Systems”  book 


□  Forage  Harvesters 

□  Barn  Cleaners 

□  Forage  Blowers 

□  Badger  Dealership 


Name. 


.Student  □ 


Address. 
Phone _ 


Badger  is  the  world's  largest- 
selling  Silo  Unloader.  1966 
model  has  key  new  features. 
Ask  your  Badger  dealer 
about  them. 

Badger 

Dealerships 

Available 


The  new  Badger  Self-Propelled  delivers  quantity  of  ^y  feed 
evenly  over  the  whole  length  of  your  bunk.  It  doubles  delivery 
capacity,  speeds  feeding. 

In  action,  the  new  Badger  Self-Propelled  is  simplicity  itself: 

It  simply  propels  itself  inside  its  chain  like  a  crawler  tractor, 
first  to  one  end  of  the  bunk,  then  the  other.  Feed  is  gently  and 
uniformly  delivered  off  the  leading  end  of  the  self-propelled 
feeder  as  it  proceeds  in  each  direction. 

Initial  cost  is  low.  Feeding  action  of  long-proven  double-chain- 
and-flight  unit  is  dependable.  Geared-down  operating  speed 
means  virtually  no  wear. 

Don’t  install  any  bunk  feeder  until  you’ve  seen  this  new  Badger 
Self-Propelled. 


better 
than  ever! 


V' 
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(Continued  from  page  12) 
higher  permits  more  fuel  to  enter. 
So,  a  special  high-lift  cam  can  be 
installed  to  increase  horsepower 
output. 

Precautions  —  You  may  well 
ask  if  this  process  of  obtaining 
more  power  from  your  engine  will 
make  it  “temperamental”  and 
short-lived.  There  is  no  danger  of 
this  if  the  job  is  done  properly. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  being  able 
to  raise  the  compression  ratio  is 
the  steadily-increasing  octane 
rating  of  gasoline.  With  the  in¬ 
creased  octane  rating,  the  C.R.  can 
be  increased  without  producing  de¬ 
tonation  or  “knocking.”  Regu¬ 
lar  gasoline  now  available  has  a 
higher  octane  rating  than  premi¬ 
um-grade  gasoline  of  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  safest  method  is  to  consult 
your  dealer  about  the  advisability 
and  availability  of  the  various 
power  packs  for  your  tractor.  In 
some  cases,  the  original  manufac¬ 
turer  may  supply  power-increasing 
kits  for  earlier  model  tractors. 
There  are  also  several  reputable 
suppliers  of  engine  parts  who  have 
kits  available. 

Cooling  Load 

The  increased  power  output  will 
increase  the  load  on  the  cooling 
system.  This  is  one  of  the  limiting 
factors  on  the  amount  that  power 
output  can  be  increased.  This 
makes  it  very  important  that  you 
keep  the  cooling  system  in  first 
class  condition  to  prevent  over¬ 
heating  and  resulting  severe  dam¬ 
age  to  the  engine.  The  proper 
amount  and  correct  type  of  crank¬ 
case  oil  also  becomes  very  impor¬ 
tant  when  the  power  is  increased. 

What  about  cost  of  conversion 
kits?  This  will  vary  somewhat  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  type  kit  and  the 
extent  of  the  alternations.  For 
instance,  the  oversize  piston  and 
thin  replacement  sleeve  arrange¬ 
ment  will  cost  approximately  $75 
to  $100  over  the  price  of  a  regular 
engine  overhaul  job.  For  this,  you 
can  normally  expect  to  receive  a 
seven  to  ten  horsepower  increase 
in  engine  output. 

Your  dealer  will  probably  be 
able  to  refer  you  to  other  farmers 
in  your  area  who  have  had  con¬ 
version  kits  installed  in  tractors 
similar  to  yours.  A  visit  with  two 
or  three  of  the  owners  will  give  you 
additional  information  on  which 
to  base  your  decision. 


“Shut  it  off,  Mac.  Your’re  gaining  on 
--  ^  »  1 
me. 


WAYNE  RESEARCH  LEADS  THE  WAY  TO  HELP  YOU  GET: 

cy4n  Extra  Ton  of  Milk 
and  ^50  More  Profit 


WAYNE 

FEEDS 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC., 


Builders 


.  .  .  from  every  cow  in  your  herd ! 
Dairymen  all  across  the  country  are 
enjoying  this  kind  of  extra  production 
and  prof  it,  thanks  to  the  Wayne  Concept 
of  Challenge  Feeding.  What  is  it? 

Simply  a  method— developed  and 
thoroughly  proven  by  Wayne  Research 
—that  nutritionally  challenges  every 
cow  to  give  her  greatest  production, 
and  leads  her  to  maximum  peak 
production,  with  more  follow  through 
after  the  peak. 

Here's  how  it  is  working  for  dairymen 
in  state  after  state: 

Virginia:  I  ncrease  in  one  year— 2,587  lbs. 
of  milk  and  84  lbs.  of  fat  per  cow 

Wisconsin  :  Increase  in  one  year— 

1,952  lbs.  of  milk  and  49  lbs.  fat  per  cow. 
Return  over  feed  cost  upped  $50  per  cow 
to  $376 

Illinois:  Increase  in  one  year— 2,812  lbs. 
milk  and  1 1 1  lbs.  fat  per  cow.  Only  1 ,41 2  lbs. 
more  Milking  Ration  needed.  Income  over 
feed  cost  increased  from  $300  yearly  to 
$369  per  cow 

Iowa:  Increase  in  one  year— 1,440  lbs. 
milk  and  56  lbs.  of  fat  per  cow.  Feed  cost 
per  cwt.  of  milk  was  only  $1 .40 

Wisconsin:  Increase  in  one  year— 

3,384  lbs.  more  milk  and  1 1  2  lbs.  more  fat 

Texas :  In  one  month,  in  80  cow  herd, 
daily  production  per  cow  increased  6.4  lbs. 

IMew  York:  Increase  in  one  year— 70  cow 
herd,  2,057  lbs.  milk  and  75  lbs.  fat  per  cow. 
Return  over  feed  cost  $321— an  increase 
of  $75  per  cow 


ASK  YOUR  WAYNE  FEED  DEALER  .  .  . 

to  explain  the  new  Wayne  Concept  of 
Challenge  Feeding  and  to  help  you  choose 
a  balanced  Milking  Ration— Wayne 
Supplements,  new  Test  Cow,  High  Flow  or 
Sugarine— that  will  best  fit  in  with  your 
local  requirements.  Follow  his  Wayne 
recommendations  with  confidence. 

of  Tomorrow's  Feeds  — Today ! 


Executive  Offices:  Chicago,  Illinois  •  Mills  at  Guntersville,  Alabama  ‘Troy,  Alabama  •  Gainesville,  Georgia  •  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois  •  Peoria,  Illinois  •  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  •  Iowa  City, 
Iowa  •  Mason  City,  Iowa  •  Omaha,  Nebraska  •  Buffalo,  New  York  •  Everson,  Pennsylvania  •  Memphis,  Tennessee  •  Fort  Worth,  Texas  •  Portsmouth,  Virginia  •  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
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you’re  missing  on  your  / 
30  to  60  h.p.  tractor ...  / 


N 


JOHN  DEERE 


Moline,  Illinois 


These  two  new  tractors  in  The  Long 
Green  Line  introduce  big-tractor 
hydraulics  in  the  30  to  60  h.p.  range 
.  .  .  Power-on-Demand  through  an 
exclusive  closed-center  hydraulic 
system — the  system  field-proved  and 
farmer-approved  on  higher-horsepower 
John  Deere  Tractors. 


There’s  more  lift  power — The  “1020” 
will  hoist  a  half-ton  bucket  load 
smartly  and  smoothly;  the  “2020”  a 
full  ton  load.  Both  “1020’s”  and 
“2020’s”  will  easily  high-lift  big  integral 
tools  such  as  the  4-16’s  of  the  new  F45  Plow. 


There’s  better  “down”  control — Through  one  or  two  double-  > 
acting  cylinders,  you  have  precision-controlled  down-pressure 
for  front-mounted  cultivator  operation  (yes,  both  “1020” 
and  “2020”  take  front  cultivators — 2-  and  4-row).  There’s 
better  “down”  control  over  hitch  tools.  Set  hitch  response 
for  “Depth”  control  ...  set  implement  at  running  depth  .  .  . 
and  it’ll  hold  right  there  through  thick  and  thin — perfect  for 
hitch-mounted  cultivators.  There’s  flexible  down-pressure 
control,  too — “floating”  action  for  loader,  blade,  and  planter. 

You’ll  make  steadier  “forward”  progress — using  selective 
hitch  response  of  “Load”  or  “Load-and-Depth,”  aided  by 
lower-link-draft  sensing.  In  “L”  or  “L-D”  setting,  the 
realistic  signal  relayed  by  draft  links  instantly  triggers  the 
Power-on-Demand  system  to  make  the  exact  depth 
adjustment  required — automatically. 

You’ll  maneuver  effortlessly,  accurately — Power  steering  a 
manure  loader  about  swampy  feedlots  .  .  .  dodging  with  a 
cultivator  in  row  crops  ...  or  holding  a  true  course  at  road 
speeds.  With  exclusive  hydraulic  brakes — standard 
on  new  “1020’s”  and  “2020’s” — you’ll  cut  cycle  time 
on  manure  loading,  you’ll  cut  headland  turns 
sharply,  and  you’ll  brake  without  “swerve”  going 
downhill  ahead  of  a  loaded  haywagon. 

That’s  a  mighty  productive  package  of  hydraulic 
benefits  .  .  .  but  it’s  only  a  fraction  of  the  “goods” 
new  “1020-2020”  Tractors  deliver.  There’s  an  8-speed 
transmission  (standard)  ...  a  “live”  dual-speed  rear 
PTO  plus  exclusive  1,000  rpm  midpoint  PTO  ...  an 
armchair-comfortable  seat  .  .  .  the  list  is  as  long  as 
your  requirements.  Got  some  work  you’d  like  to  test 
a  “1020”  or  “2020”  against?  Your  John  Deere  dealer 
volunteers  the  tractor  for  the  test  .  .  .  together  with  a 
convenient  Credit  Plan  that’s  as  easy  to  take  as  the  tractor. 


HEAT&  FARM  BEM 
ElETRI  GAILY 


ELECTRICALLY  HEATED 
LIVESTOCK  WATERER 

Healthy  stock  needs  lots  of 
fresh  water.  Be  sure  of  your 
supply — with  an  automati¬ 
cally  regulated  and  heated 
electric  stock  waterer. 


INFRARED  SPACE  HEATING 

Instant  comfort  in  the  milking  parlor  for 
cattle  and  operator — on  only  when  par¬ 
lor  is  in  use. 


PUMP  HOUSE  HEATING 


Plenty  of  water — an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  modern  farm.  Assure 
your  supply  with  a  dependable, 
automatic  electric 
pump  heater. 


HEATING 
CABLE 
AND  TAPE 

Prevent  icing 
and  freezing 
with  automatic 
electric  heating 
cable  and  tape. 


For  all  applications  of  farming  better  electri¬ 
cally,  call  your  local  Farm  Representative. 

M  CENTRAL  HUDSON 

^  IF  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 


Hypro's  7- roller 
sprayer  pump 

gives  you 


MORE  VOLUME 
MORE  AGITATION 
LONGER  PUMP  LIFE 


NYLON  OR 
RUBBER 
ROLLERS 

WIDER 

ROLLER  SLOTS 


OPTIONAL 

SAFETY 

QUICK  COUPLER 
No  protruding  bolt 
Can't  snag  hands 
or  clothing 


SEVEN  ROLLERS -smoother  flow,  im¬ 
proved  pump  performance. 

ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  for  the  new 
wettable  powders  that  require  greater 
agitation -delivers  35%  more  by-pass 
volume  than  conventional  8-roller 
pumps. 


FACTORY  LUBRICATED 
BALL  BEARINGS 


SCOOPLESS  ROTOR -stronger  rotor,  longer  “like  new” 
pump  output. 

WIDER  ROLLER  SLOTS  (patented)  eliminate  roller  sticking 
even  with  wettable  powder  suspensions. 


Just  the  best 
roller  pump 
you  can  buy! 


inc..  Dept.  5A 
700  39th  Ave.  N.E.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  S5421 
Please  send  me  a  free  catalog  of  farm  pumps 

Name - 


' Lear  Siegtar,  Jnc. 


I  Address- 
i  Town — 
?  County— 


-State. 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

GROW  MORE  AND  BETTER  CUCUMBERS 


Challenger  is  a  hybrid  sheer  of  finest  type,  early,  vigorous  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  Long  slim  fruit  of  beautiful  dark  green  color  are  borne  in  abun¬ 
dance  on  compact,  healthy  vines,  right  from  the  start  of  the  season. 
Dependable  even  under  difficult  conditions. 

It  you  grow  tor  market,  send  tor  our  Market  Gardeners' 
and  Florists'  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

14  Moreton  Farm  Rochester,  N.Y.  14624 

rlZus  FREE  ’66  CATALOG 


Power's  out . 
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load)  to  thereby  maintain  the  60 
cycles  and  the  proper  voltage. 

Instrument  dials  for  voltage, 
amperage,  and  cycles  are  desirable 
to  show  what  is  going  on.  Lower- 
priced  units  often  do  not  provide 
all  of  these  dials. 

Mounted  Generators 

Several  manufacturers  sell  gen¬ 
erators  that  may  be  mounted  on 
the  automobile,  tractor,  or  truck 
engine  and  powered  by  belt  to  an 
extra  pulley  mounted  on  the  fan, 
generator,  or  water  pump.  These, 
powered  in  sizes  from  1000  to 
2500  watts,  are  relatively  common 
on  fire  trucks  and  some  contractor 
trucks.  Be  very  sure  that  any  unit 
you  may  be  considering  is  A.C., 
60  cycles,  and  of  sufficient  power, 
because  many  of  these  units  are 
D.C.  or  A.C.  with  wattage  capac¬ 
ity  dependent  upon  high  engine 
speeds  to  develop  the  required 
number  of  cycles.  Such  units  will 
not  successfully  operate  the  usual 
type  of  permanently-  mounted 
motors. 

Attachment  Facilities 

Electric  utility  companies  re¬ 
quire  that  standby  generators  used 
on  equipment  that  is  normally  sup¬ 
plied  with  power  from  the  “high- 
line”  must  have  the  generator 
electrically  connected  through  a 
double-pole,  double-throw  switch. 
This  switch  can  be  attached  ( 1 )  at 
the  service  entrance;  (2)  on  an 
entire  circuit  or  building;  or  (3)  at 
one  or  more  specified  motors  or 
appliances.  If  a  connection  is  made 
in  any  other  way,  there  is  great 
danger  of  shock  to  linemen  who 
may  be  repairing  power  lines. 

The  double-pole,  double-throw 
switch  must  be  of  ample  size  to 


On  mast  farms,  a  pto-aperated  gen- 
eratar  affers  several  advantages. 


handle  the  power  required;  thus, 
if  the  service  entrance  is  200  am¬ 
pere,  the  double-pole,  double-throw 
switch  must  also  be  of  this  size. 
Where  many  different  motors  or 
lights  must  be  powered  by  a  stand¬ 
by  generator,  an  installation  at 
the  entrance  is  desirable. 

For  large  farms  where  the  stand¬ 
by  generator  would  be  required 
mostly  at  a  dairy  barn  or  poultry 
house,  the  special  switch  is  pre¬ 
ferred  at  the  building  entrance. 

For  rural  or  suburban  homes, 
where  the  furnace  or  water  pump 
are  the  two  most-needed  pieces  of 
electrical  equipment,  a  double-pole, 
double-throw  switch  at  the  equip¬ 
ment  may  be  the  best  arrangement. 
For  convenience  in  connecting  to 
the  generator,  a  motor  base  outlet 
may  be  built  in  as  part  of  the 
switch  box.  This  motor  base  will 
take  one  end  of  the  extension  cord 
conducting  power  from  the  por¬ 
table  generator. 

Proper  Size 

You  must  do  some  planning  in 
order  to  determine  the  minimum¬ 
sized  generator  required  for  your 
particular  situation.  Part  of  the 
problem  is  to  understand  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  generator  and  the 


Here’s  a  step-by-step  procedure  for  figuring  the  size  of  standby 
generator  needed: 

(1)  Group  together  that  equipment  which  must  be  operated  at  the 
same  time. 


(2)  Feeding  dairy  cattle  may  require: 


6000  watts  (start)  2000  watts  (operate) 
1800  watts  (start)  600  watts  (operate) 
2000  watts  (start)  700  watts  (operate) 
600  watts  (start)  600  watts  (operate) 
Even  here,  the  lights,  hay  conveyor,  and  water  pump  need  not 
operate  at  the  same  time  as  the  silo  unloader  —  thus  the  silo  un¬ 
loader  determines  the  size  (so  far). 


(a)  Silo  unloader 

(b)  Water  pump 

(c)  Hay  conveyor 

(d)  Lights 


(3)  Milking  operation: 

(a)  Milking  machine 

(b)  Milk  pump 

(c)  Lights 

(4)  Cleaning  operation: 

(a)  Gutter  cleaner 


3000  watts  (start) 
2100  watts  (start) 
600  watts  (start) 


6000  watts  (start) 


1000  watts  (operate) 
700  watts  (operate) 
600  watts  (operate) 

2000  watts  (operate) 


(5)  Additional  needs 

(a)  Water  pump 

(b)  Milk  cooler 

(c)  Water  heater 

(d)  Fans 


no  definite  timing  required 

1750  watts  (start)  600  watts  (operate) 
1800  watts  (start)  600  watts  (operate) 
1200  watts  (start)  1200  watts  (operate) 
2400  watts  (start)  1200  watts  (operate) 


From  this  listing  we  note  that  the  largest  motors  are  on  the  gutter 
cleaner  and  silo  unloader.  By  selecting  a  7500  watt  (7.5  K.W.)  gener- 
tor,  we  would  be  assured  of  starting  these  two  units  (separately)  and 
then  other  smaller  units  can  be  switched  on  after  either  one  of  these 
has  been  started.  By  hand-controlling  normally  automatic  equipment 
such  as  the  water  pump,  milk  cooler,  water  heater,  and  fans,  you 
will  be  assured  that  these  units  are  not  energized  when  you  wish  to 
start  one  of  the  larger  motors.  This  7.5  K.W.  unit  would  also  par¬ 
tially  operate  the  family  kitchen  during  the  off  periods  of  farm  use. 
While  your  kinds  and  sizes  of  equipment  will  probably  not  correspond 
to  this  list,  by  thinking  through  your  needs  in  the  manner  indicated 
you  can  determine  a  minimum-sized  generator  that  will  be  adequate 
for  an  emergency  situation. 


CHALLENGER  Hybrid  Cucumber 
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electrical  requirements  of  motors. 

Motors  demand  two  to  three 
times  the  energy  to  start  as  com¬ 
pared  to  that  required  while  run¬ 
ning  under  load.  Also,  most  gen¬ 
erators  have  little  overload  capac¬ 
ity.  For  every  1000  watts  ( 1  K.W. ) 
of  generating  capacity,  the  gaso¬ 
line  engine  powering  it  must  have 
two  (plus)  horsepower  ...  at  the 
rated  speed. 

By  knowing  these  facts  you  can 
secure  full  use  of  the  generator  by 
starting  the  larger  motors  first, 
then  switching  on  smaller  units  — 
motors,  light  or  heat  —  afterward. 
Another  most  important  point  to 
remember  is  that  all  of  your  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  need  not  be  op¬ 
erated  at  the  same  time;  by  wise 
planning  you  can  stagger  your 
electrical  use  to  fit  a  relatively 
small  generator  (in  terms  of  your 
total  connected  load). 

Make  plans  and  purchase  equip¬ 
ment  now  for  possible  emergency 
use  later.  A  partial  list  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  equipment  follows.  A 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
leaflet.  No.  480  “Standby  Electric 
Power  Equipment  for  the  Farm” 
(5  cents  from  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington  25, 
D.C.)  is  helpful.  Your  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  may  have  a 
publication  such  as  Cornell  Ex¬ 
tension  Bulletin  879  “Emergency 
Equipment  for  Electric  Power 


Dates  to  Remember 

January  3-6  -  Garden 
Living  Industries  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  Convention  and 
Trade  Exposition,  The  Concord 
Hotel,  Kiamesha  Lake,  N.Y. 

January  10- l4  -  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  50th  Farm  Show,  Farm 
Show  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

January  12  -  134th  Annual 
Meeting  of  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  DeWitt 
Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.Y. 

January  18-20  -  National 
Council  Parmer  Cooperatives, 
V/ashington,  D.C. 

January  l8-20  -  Combined 
meeting  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Empire  State 
Potato  Club,  and  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers'  Assoc¬ 
iation,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

January  19-20  -  Northeas¬ 
tern  Turkey  Producers  Confer¬ 
ence,  University  of  Massachus¬ 
etts,  Concord. 

January  23-25  -  27th 
Annual  New  England  Farm  Elec¬ 
trification  Institute,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

January  24-26  -  51st  Ann¬ 
ual  Meeting,  National  Dairy 
Council,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

January  24-28  -  15th 
Annual  Beef  Cattlemen's  Short 
Course,  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 

January  24-29  -  New  Jersey 
Farmers  Week  and  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Convention,  Health 
Agricultural  Building,  Trentn, 

N.  J. 

January  25-27  -  Vermont 
Farm  Show,  Municipal  Auditor¬ 
ium,  Barre,  Vermont. 

January  25-27  -  New  York 
State  Hortiaultural  Society 
Meeting,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

January  26-27  -  Dairy 
Parmer  Seminar,  sponsored  by 
the  Extension  Service,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  American  Dairy  Association 
of  Massachusetts. 
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Failure,”  available  at  your  county 
agricultural  agent’s  office. 

Partial  List  of  Manufacturers 

Onan,  2515  University  Avenue, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55914 
Winpower  Manufacturing  Co., 

Newton,  Ohio  50208 
Fairbanks-Morse,  701  Lawton  Ave., 
Beloit,  Wise. 

Hobart  Motor  Generator  Corp., 

Hobart  Square,  Troy,  Ohio  45375 
Katolight  Corp. 

Mankato,  Minn. 

Windcharger  Corp.,  P.  O.  Box  2009, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  51102 
United  States  Motor  Corp., 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
Electric  Machine  Co.,  (Distributor), 

1777  Henke  Bldg., 

430  W.  Juneau  Ave., 

Milwaukee,  Wise.  53203 


Stanley  Bothwell  of 
East  Genoa,  New  York, 
has  this  belt-driven  gen¬ 
erator  ready  for  emer¬ 
gencies. 


An  announcement  from  Dr.  Lew  S.  Mix, 
vice-president  and  director  of  research 
and  development  for  Beacon  Feeds  .  .  . 


Beacon  now  offers  dairymen  a  new 
concept  in  dairy  nutrition  to  promote 


•  Better  Herd  Health  •  Cow  longevity 
•High  er  Milk  Production 


All  Beacon  dairy  rations  are  now 
formulated  with  new  narrower, 
scientifically  balanced  calcium: 
phosphorus  ratios  that  are  exper¬ 
imentally  proven. 


Beacon  dairy  rations  now  carry  15%  more 
total  phosphorus  and  30-40%  more  available 
inorganic  phosphorus  than  previously  —  even 
though  the  levels  in  our  earlier  formulas  met 
or  exceeded  the  recommendation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Council.  The  new  phosphorus 
source  is  more  soluble  in  the  rumen  and  in  the 
intestinal  tract  and  thus  has  greater  biological 
availability. 

The  new  availability  and  new  higher  levels 
of  phosphorus  plus  the  narrower  calcium: 
phosphorus  ratio  mean  better  digestibility  of 
the  total  ration,  more  efficient  calcium  utiliza¬ 
tion  (important  to  bone  formation  and  milk 


production)  and  are  helpful  in  keeping  calcium 
blood  serum  values  above  the  level  where  milk 
fever  occurs.  Higher  available  phosphorus 
also  means  better  conversion  of  carotene  to 
vitamin  A. 

Other  improvements  include  the  addition  of 
magnesium  (needed  for  proper  body  metabo¬ 
lism  and  to  prevent  grass  tetany)  and  zinc 
(important  in  hide  and  hair  health). 

These  changes  bring  dairymen  better  nutri¬ 
tion  for  their  herds,  will  improve  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  many  nutrients  and  thus  promote  better 
herd  health  and  productivity. 


BEACON  FEEDS 


Beacon  Division  of  tSXtrOnI  Inc. 


Headquarters:  Cayuga,  New  York 


Your  Beacon  Advisor  has  full 
information  on  all  Beacon  Dairy 
Rations. 

Why  not  call  him  today! 
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BLUEPRINT  FOR  BLUE 

RIBBONS  bysws„bi„ 

4  H  Livestock  Specialist ,  Cornell  University 


TIOGA  COUNTY,  in  New 
York’s  Southern  Tier,  has  come 
in  a  few  years  from  almost  no 
livestock  projects  in  4-H  to  a 
position  at  the  top,  especially  with 
swine.  Tioga  County  is  now  “the 
county  to  beat.” 

It  is  the  story  of  true  cooperative 
effort,  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  some 
dedicated  people,  and  the  belief 
that  quality  merchandise  has  a 
ready  market.  Frank  Wiles,  the 
young  Tioga  County  4-H  agent. 


is  a  firm  believer  in  4-H  and  one 
of  its  basic  aims,  “learning  by 
doing.”  In  order  to  encourage 
greater  participation  in  4-H  activ¬ 
ity  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
new  source  of  income  to  many  of 
his  rural  farm  and  non-farm  fam¬ 
ilies,  Frank  decided  to  initiate  a 
swine  feeding  project. 

With  the  assistance  of  Eliis 
Pierce,  Extension  swine  specialist 
at  Cornell,  meetings  were  arrang¬ 
ed.  The  whole  picture  of  expected 


Typical  of  Tioga  Coun¬ 
ty's  4-H'ers  with  win¬ 
ning  ways  is  Keith  Fair- 
lee  and  his  Reserve 
Grand  Champion  4-H 
Hog  at  the  1965  Cale¬ 
donia  show  and  sale. 

costs,  returns,  risks  and  probabil¬ 
ities  of  profits  was  explained. 
Thirty  young  people  signed  up  for 
the  project,  a  truly  remarkable 
number  considering  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  swine  in  the 
county. 

Buying  Pigs 

Frank  and  Ellis  attended  a  swine 
sale  in  Beavertown,  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  the  annual  Yorkshire  pro¬ 
duction  sales  of  Reno  and  Park 


Whiter,  Safer, 
Mere  Beeaomkai 


Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite 


More  dairymen  use  our  Born  Calcite  because  it  keeps  their  floors  white  and  clean¬ 
looking  so  much  longer  ...  its  uniform  granules  take  hold  and  keep  cows  on  firm 
footing  even  in  wet  weather  —  that’s  why  we  call  it  non-skid  ...  it's  so  economical, 
so  easy  to  use,  and  it  makes  better  fertilizer,  too. 

We’re  so  sure  you’ll  like  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite,  we  want  you  to  try  an  80  lb. 
bag  at  our  risk.  If  you’re  not  entirely  satisfied,  just  send  us  your  receipted  sales  slip 
.  .  .  we’ll  refund  the  full  price  you  paid! 

If  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite  is  not  available  in  your  area,  send  us  the  name  of 
your  feed  or  farm  supply  dealer .  .  .  we’ll  make  every  effort  to  see  that  he’s  supplied. 

LIME  CREST 

BARN  CALCITE 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATiON  OF  AMERICA,  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Thomas.  Arrangements  were  made 
to  obtain  66  feeder  pigs  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  from  these  top-flight 
breeders. 

The  enthusiasm  and  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  4-H’ers  more  than 
compensated  for  their  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience.  At  the  1964  Western  New 
York  Livestock  Show  and  Sale  at 
Caledonia,  Tioga  County  4-H 
folks  made  their  presence  known. 
In  a  class  of  35  light-weight  hogs, 
they  captured  1st,  2nd  and  5th 
place.  In  the  middle-weight  class 
of  11  pigs,  4th  place  went  to  this 
County.  Of  the  12  hogs  shown  in 
the  heavy-weight  class,  Tioga 
County  boys  captured  2nd  and 
3rd. 

Looking  Ahead 

The  show  and  sale  was  no 
sooner  over  than  Frank  and  Ellis 
were  again  making  plans  even 
bigger  and  better.  The  Brooks  End 
Farm  and  Par  Kay  Farm  of  Reno 
and  Park  Thomas  received  another 
order.  But  now  there  was  another 
factor  working  for  Frank  and  his 
boys  .  .  .  experience. 

The  1965  Caledonia  show  and 
sale  at  the  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
ket  was  clearly  a  Tioga  triumph. 
When  placings  were  in,  Tioga 
County  boys  had  captured  1st, 
2nd,  4th  light-weight  placings;  1st, 
2nd  and  3rd  medium-weight  plac¬ 
ings;  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  heavy¬ 
weight  placings;  and  Champion 
and  Reserve  Champion  singles.  In 
the  pen  classes,  they  snared  1st  in 
both  medium  and  light-weight 
pens,  and  2nd  in  the  heavy-weight 
pens. 

Of  all  the  swine  exhibited  by 
Tioga  County  4-H’ers,  all  but  the 
1st  place  light-weight  pen  were 
either  direct  purchases  from  the 
Thomas  farm,  or  the  offspring  of 
gilts  purchased  the  previous  year. 

Frank  is  now  more  thoroughly 
convinced  than  ever  that  “4-H’ers 
with  a  little  spizzerinktum  (vim, 
vigor  and  vitality)  and  an  interest 
in  livestock  can  have  a  real  educa¬ 
tional  experience  finishing  quality 
pigs.” 

The  success  of  the  Tioga  Coun¬ 
ty  swine  project  is  a  tribute  to  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  received 
from  the  Thomas  Brothers,  to  the 
dedication  of  Frank  Wiles,  and  to 
the  4-H’ers  themselves  who  have 
“learned  by  doing,”  and  are  even 
now  attempting  to  “make  the  best 
better.” 
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increase  is  attributed  to  leaving 
more  wood  and  thus  more  buds 
on  the  vines,  plus  improved  fer¬ 
tilizing  practices. 

National  Star  Farmer  —  Floyd  S. 
Dubbin,  Jr.,  Middlefield,  New 
York,  was  named  1965  National 
FFA  Star  Farmer.  Floyd  not  only 
farms  in  partnership  with  his  fa¬ 
ther,  but  holds  a  steady  eight-to- 
five  job  as  a  Production  Credit 
specialist  in  nearby  Middlefield. 

Floyd  got  his  first  (falf  at  the 
age  of  six,  and  by  the  time  he  was 


a  sixth  grader  he  was  handling 
his  own  shipping  contract  with  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  Vo-ag  study 
followed  three  years  later,  and  in 
his  second  year  in  high  school  he 
went  into  partnership  with  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Over  a  four-year  period,  the 
Dubbins  have  moved  their  milk 
average  from  7,500  pounds  per 
cow  to  13,500  pounds,  106  cows. 

Correspondence  Courses  —  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University’s 
correspondence  courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  home  economics  have 
served  200,000  students  in  73 
years.  Started  in  1892,  students 
enroll  any  time,  study  at  their  con¬ 
venience,  and  return  examinations 
for  correction  as  they  choose.  Costs 
are  $1.25  to  $4.25.  Write  to  Box 
5000,  University  Park,  Pennsylva¬ 


nia  16802,  for  a  free  descriptive 
bulletin. 

Jersey  Queen  —  Arlene  Lewis  ( 17), 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burdett 
Lewis,  Ludlowville,  New  York,  was 
selected  New  York  State  4-H  Jersey 
Queen  for  1965.  Arlene  started  her 
4-H  work  seven  years  ago,  and 
has  a  herd  of  three  cows  and  one 
calf.  She  has  sold  four  animals  in 
preparation  for  financing  her  col¬ 
lege  education. 

Honors  —  Grand  championship 
honors  went  to  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University  recently  when  the 
intercollegiate  team  won  the  16th 
annual  meat  judging  contest.  In 
addition  to  the  team  championship, 
Penn  State  also  had  the  high  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  contest,  James  R. 
Males,  a  junior  in  animal  science. 


News  and  Views  from 


NEW  YORK  AND 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Farm  Bureau  Tires  —  The  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau,  after  a 
lengthy  investigation  of  its  advis¬ 
ability,  will  sell  tires  at  cost  to 
members.  A  survey  of  the  member¬ 
ship  indicated  a  high  degree  of 
interest,  so  the  organization  decid¬ 
ed  to  make  the  move. 

Plans  are  also  underway  to 
launch  in  1966  a  farm  record¬ 
keeping  service  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau. 
This  would  be  designed  to  help 
'  with  income  tax  forms,  as  well  as 
I  with  figures  needed  for  farm 

I  management  decisions. 

Christmas  Tree  Library  —  A  na¬ 
tional  archive  and  information 
i  center  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
j  University  is  believed  to  be  the 

i  first  of  its  type.  Complete  volumes 
i  of  all  national,  regional  and  State 
periodicals,  journals  and  bulletins 
published  by  Christmas  tree 
growers’  organizations  will  be  col¬ 
lected  at  the  University.  The  collec¬ 
tion  will  contain  books  pertaining 
to  Christmas  tree  production,  mar¬ 
keting,  and  utilization.  The  address 
is  National  Christmas  Tree  Li¬ 
brary,  110  Forestry  Building, 

University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 

8 

Double  Winner  —  In  our  Novem¬ 
ber  “News  &  Views”  column  we 
reported  that  Spencer  Grange  No. 
1110,  Tioga  County,  New  York, 
had  received  a  check  for  $1,000 
in  the  Community  Progress  Pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  the  National 
*  Grange  and  the  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation.  Now  we  are  happy  to 
report  that  Spencer  Grange  took 
first  place  among  4,500  Granges 
.  .  .  and  the  top  prize  of  $10,000. 
Our  warmest  congratulations  on  a 
very  fine  achievement! 

Outstanding  Young  Farmer  — 
John  W.  Schwartz,  Littlestown, 
Pennsylvania,  was  named  out¬ 
standing  young  farmer  in  the  State 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Young  Farmers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Unchanged  —  Most  things  have 
changed  on  the  rural  scene,  but 
not*  the  spirit  of  neighborliness. 
The  Keith  Hatfield  family  recently 
moved  from  McLean,  New  York, 

■  and  purchcised  a  farm  on  Route 
34  near  Venice  Center,  Cayuga 
County,  New  York.  On  the  last 
Sunday  in  October  their  house  par¬ 
tially  burned  .  .  .  and  the  next  Sun¬ 
day  the  barn  burned  completely. 
Arson  is  believed  to  be  the  cause, 

:  and  a  suspect  is  in  custody. 

Neighbor  Harlan  Driscoll  pro¬ 
vided  housing  for  their  cattle; 
neighbors  in  the  area  pitched  in 
I  to  help.  Back  in  McLean,  the  peo¬ 
ple  held  a  supper  and  entertain- 
!  ment  event  that  raised  $1,050  for 
their  former  neighbors  .  .  .  and 
lasting  friends! 

Grape  Report  —  Reports  from  the 
Grape  Belt  of  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  indicated  slow  ripening 
last  fall;  average  crop  between 
eight  and  twelve  tons.  A  few  years 
ago,  three  tons  to  the  acre  was 
considered  good.  Reason  for  the 
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FLORIDA  CITRUS  PROCESSORS  / 


P.  O.  BOX  2134,  DEPT.  FCC33 
DAYTONA  BEACH  ■  FLORIDA 


because  it's 

highest  in 

* 


FLORIDA 

CITRUS  PULP 


-^TOTAL  DIGESTIBLE  NUTRIENTS 

Learn  the  facts  about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp 
before  you  buy  your  next  load  of  feed. 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  has  74Vo  of  T.D.N. 
(Total  Digestive  Nutrients)  —  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  than  either  snapped  corn  or  beet 
pulp.  It’s  easy  to  store  .  .  .  easy  to  feed  .  .  . 
nutrious  .  .  .  and  cows  just  naturally  like  its 
pleasant  taste.  New  crop  production  points 
to  good  availability  .  .  .  order  today,  by  bulk 
or  bag,  from  your  feed  dealer.  Remember, 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  the  “best  of  feed  for 
the  best  of  breed”. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  FEEDING 
or  Total  Digestible  Nutrients,  send  for  a 
FREE  full  color  Citrus  Pulp  Brochure  or 
send  for  “Men  who  Feed  the  World”,  a 
IGmni  color  film  for  group  showing. 


K^nOALL 

NON-GAUZE 

MILK  FILTERS 

Do  the  job  better 
Do  the  job  for  less 

Thanks  to  the  superior  strength 
and  density  of  modern  non-woven 
fabrics,  KENDALL  non-gauze  Milk 
Filters  don’t  need  a  costly  extra 
layer  of  gauze  which  is  too  coarse 
to  filter  milk  and  merely  holds  the 
filter  together.  KENDALL’S  smooth- 
textured.  non-gauze  fabric  not  only 
filters  more  evenly,  but  gives  you 
all  the  speed  you’ll  ever  need.  And 
it  saves  you  up  to  one-fourth  in 
filter  costs. 

•  no  thick  spots  to  clog 

•  no  weak  spots  to  tear 

•  can't  wash  or  channel 

•  superior  strength 

Next  time  you  order  Milk  Filters, 
order  KENDALL.  We  make  all  types 
and  sizes:  disks,  socks,  rolls, 
squares,  tubes,  and  strips. 


THE  KENDALL  COMPANY 

FIBER  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 
WALPOLE  MASSACHUSETTS  02081 


Yes,  I'd  like  to  try  FREE  samples  of 
KENDALL  non-gauze  Milk  Filters. 

The  size  and  type  I  use: _ 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ 

STATE _  ZIP _ 


gK^nPALL 

Makers  of  KENDALL  Calf  Scours  Tablets.  KENDALL 
Udder  Cream,  and  KENDALL  Animal  First  Aid  Spray 
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DAIRY  BASE  PLAN 


NEW  FEDERAL  legislation 
which  permits  (but  does  not  re¬ 
quire)  setting  individual  base 
quotas  for  Class  I  milk  is  extreme¬ 
ly  important  to  dairymen. 

An  amendment  to  milk  market¬ 
ing  orders  will  be  required  to  do 
this  in  any  market,  including  the 
New  York- New  Jersey  area  (Fed¬ 
eral  Order  2).  To  become  effective, 
the  amendment  must  be  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  dairymen  voting 
as  individuals.  Furthermore,  if  an 
amendment  is  adopted  and  later 
changed,  the  change  or  changes 
must  also  be  approved  by  indi¬ 
vidual  voting,  and  by  a  two-thirds 
majority. 

If  the  amendment  is  passed, 
each  dairyman  will  get  a  base 
quota  for  which  he  will  get  a  base 
price.  However,  he  can  produce 
as  much  milk  as  he  wishes,  with 
milk  above  the  base  receiving  a 
much  lower  price  .  .  .  probably 
about  the  price  of  milk  for  manu¬ 
facture. 

The  new  law  does  not  spell  out 
the  exact  provisions  of  any  amend¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  it  raises  many  ques¬ 
tions,  and  answers  few  or  none. 
Dairymen,  however,  can  well  be 
thinking  about  these  questions, 
and  studying  how  various  pos¬ 
sible  requirements  would  affect 
them. 

Distributing  Returns 

Before  doing  this,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  understand  that  the  new 
law  makes  no  provision  for  higher 
milk  prices.  It  does  make  possible 
a  new  method  of  distributing  total 
returns  for  milk  among  producers. 
Obviously,  any  new  method  will 
benefit  some  producers  and  hurt 
others.  That’s  why  it’s  so  impor¬ 
tant  for  you  to  study  any  specific 
proposal  that  is  eventually  made. 

We  are  raising  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  must  be  answered,  but 
before  doing  so  we  talked  at  length 
with  Professors  Leland  Spencer 
and  Robert  Story  of  Cornell,  milk 
economists,  and  wrote  numerous 
letters  to  such  authorities  as  Elmer 
Towne,  former  Vermont  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  Professor  C. 
W.  Pierce  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
U niversity ,  Professor  Stew  art  J ohn- 
son  of  the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Kenneth  Hood  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  Herbert  Kling  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  &  Markets,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Park  of  the  State  University 
at  Rutgers,  New  Jersey.  However, 
we  are  not  saying  that  all  of  these 
men  agree  with  all  of  the  following 
observations! 

Here  are  some  questions  to  be 
considered: 

What  will  be  the  base 
period  on  which  quotas 
will  be  set? 

No  one  knows!  Basing  a  quota 
on  a  recent  period  would  favor 
dairymen  who  have  recently  ex¬ 
panded  and  penalize  those  who 
plan  to  expand  but  who  haven’t 
done  it. 

Also,  there’s  the  question  of 


by  Hugh  Cosline 

whether  a  base  should  be  on  a 
yearly  basis  ...  or  by  months, 
perhaps  to  encourage  more  uni¬ 
form  production. 

Will  quotas  give  each 
dairyman  his  supposed 
share  of  the  fluid  market, 
or  will  they  include  some 
“cushion”  to  take  care  of 
variations  in  demand? 

Probably  the  sum  of  all  quotas 
will  be  large  enough  to  take  care 
of  variations.  Therefore  each 
dairyman  would  get  a  base  price 
for  his  quota  which  would  be  a 
little  below  the  Class  I  price. 

Will  quotas  be  transfer¬ 
able? 

The  law  permits  (but  does  not 
require)  that  quotas  be  transfer¬ 
able. 

If  an  amendment  is  pro¬ 
posed  including  a  provi¬ 
sion  making  quotas  trans¬ 
ferable,  how  will  it  be  done? 

This  is  another  important  but 
unanswered  question.  At  a  recent 
meeting.  Administrator  Pollard 
said  that  his  office  is  equipped  to 
handle  the  administration  of  a 
quota  system  only  if  quotas  are 
based  on  production  units  (farms) 
rather  than  on  individual  dairy¬ 
men.  This  still  leaves  unanswered 
the  question  of  who  owns  the 
quota. 

There  has  been  some  assump¬ 
tion  that  if  transferable,  quotas 
may  be  for  sale  to  dairymen. 

This  raises  important  questions: 

First:  The  law  specifically  states 
that  if  quotas  are  surrendered  by 
dairymen,  they  shall  first  be  made 
available  to  new  dairymen  and  to 
hardship  cases. 

If  quotas  are  salable,  they  will 
immediately  become  valuable 
property,  adding  to  the  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  dairy  farms,  and  making 
it  easier  for  a  man  to  get  out  of 
dairying  .  .  .  and  more  costly  for 
a  young  man  to  get  established  as 
a  milk  producer. 

If  quotas  can  be  purchased,  it 
would  seem  to  favor  the  growth  of 
large  dairies  and  discourage  the 
smaller  ones.  Farmers  (or  corpor¬ 
ations)  who  wanted  to  expand 
could  well  bid  up  the  price  of 
quotas  to  a  point  where  the  small 
producer  would  be  frozen  out. 

There  seems  to  be  some  inclina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  to  find  a  way  to  transfer 
quotas  without  making  them  a 
financial  asset.  How  could  this  be 
done?  Don’t  ask  us! 

Incidentally,  if  the  transfer  of 
quotas  is  made  difficult,  it  may 
tend  to  keep  some  dairymen  in 
business  longer  than  they  would 
otherwise  stay. 

Who  will  administer  the 
transfer  of  quotas? 

Perhaps  the  Administrator’s  of¬ 
fice,  perhaps  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions.  It  remains  to  be  seen. 

Is  there  a  danger  that 
adopting  quotas  in  eastern 

(Continued  on  page  31) 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote  natural 
milking  and  normal  healing  because 
they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY.  ..  keep  end 
of  teat  open  in  natural  shape  to  maintain 
free  milk  flow.  Stay  in  large  or  small  teats. 


2.  ACT  MEDICALLY.  .  .  Sulfathiazole 
in  each  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic  action  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 


EASY  TO  USE. ..just  keep  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks 

free  by  hand. 

and  farm  stores 
or  wri  te  : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  8,  N.  Y. 
Large  pkg.  —$1.00 
Trial  pkg.  —  500 


OrMoQiOf^ 
Teat  Vilftors 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  'Use  on  Any  Reducible 
Rapture,  Iiarge  or  Small 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rup¬ 
ture,  don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with 
name  and  address,  will  get  you  FREE, 
and  without  obligation,  the  complete, 
modernized  Collings  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and 
comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely 
blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents  escape, 
without  need  of  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today  to  Capt.  W.  A.  Col¬ 
lings,  Inc.,  5  Bond  St.  Adams,  N.  Y. 

Dep..  ^260 


100  YearsI 


INSTANT  RELIEF 
FROM 
AGONY  OF 

ITCHING! 


ADAMS'  TARLEINE^ 

due  to  Kc’zeiua.  H  e  m  o  r  r  h  o  1  d  ,s.  (Itehins!  lMle.s). 
I’soriasi.s.  Atlilete.s  Foot.  Chafintt.  Scalliig  and  lleil 
Haw  ItchiiiK  Skin. 

Ttiiiporar.v  llellef  can  be  yours  by  u-siiit;  ADAMS 
TARLEINE.  our  100  year  old  satisfactory-proven 
ointment  wliich  relieves  throuith  healiiut. 

Money  clieerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Send  to 
('lias.  L.  .Ldams  Medicine  Co..  Dept.  :’.24  W. 
Cleasant  .\ve..  1’,  O.  I$o.\  IILS.  Colvin  Sta..  Syracuse 
5.  N.  Y.  Send  $1.25. 

We  are  proud  of  our  uii.soliciteti  testimonials.  Xot 
Sold  in  DruK  Stores. 

J.  S..  San  Uernardino,  Calif.:  “I  was  troubled  wltb 
a  Imd  lea  sore  for  many  years,  and  at  times  was  un¬ 
able  to  walk.  After  tryiim  many  nrescrintions  and 
medicines  a  friend  iwomniended  T.AULKINK  which 
b*alcd  tlie  lea  in  a  very  short  time,  and  T  liave  never 
be"o  bothered  .since.” 

W.  J.  I’..  Indianapolis,  "I  liave  u.sed  TAULKlXK 
and  found  that  it  is  ever.vthintt  you  claim  it  to  be.  it 
has  cured  my  piles  and  T  am  so  thankful  to  .vim  for 
puttiiia  out  such  a  remedy.” 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 


Best  varieties  for  commercial  or  home 
planting.  Grown  on  Malline  9.  7,  2  or 
MallinR'Merton  dwarf  root  stocks.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  see  our  complete  listings 
and  prices.  Full  line  of  Standard  Fruit, 
Nut  and  Shade  Trees  and  .  .  . 


STRAWBERRY  BLASTS 


25  true-to-name  varieties — vigorous,  virus 
free.  Also  raspberries,  blueberries,  grape 
vines,  flowering  shrubs  and  ornamentals. 
Easy  Payment  Plan.  Write  today  for  60- 
page  catalog. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  R-34  Princess  Anne,  Md. 
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Get  All-Purpose  Ointment 
USED  BY  VETS 

Help  avoid  udder  trouble  with  FAST¬ 
HEALING  medicated  Bag  Balm. 
Loaded  with  soothing  Lanolin. 
Smooth-spreading,  stays  on.  Great  for 
injuries,  chapping,  windburn,  massage 
of  caked  bag.  Good  home  remedy.  At 
farm  and  drug  stores.  5  lb.  Pail  at 
Dealers.  10  oz.  $1.00  or  write: 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonville  11 ,  Vt. 


KATOLIGHT 

Tractor  Drive 

GENERATORS 


BUXTON  SERVICES.  INC. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

514  GREAT  ROAD  ACTON.  MASS. 


provide  you  with  plenty  of 
dependable  A.C.  power  for 
milkers,  pumps, 
lights,  etc. 


Sizes  up  to  a  big 
30,000  watts! 


PTO  or  BELT 
DRIVE! 


Write  today  for 
literature 


LOW  DOWN 

PAYMENT 


DIRECT  FROM  QUARRY  TO  YOU 

Over  50  eleRantly  designed  Monuments.  Expertly 
carved  with  full  name  and  dates.  Terms  as  low  as 
$1.25  a  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Freight 
paid.  FREE  catalog.  Simply  fill  in  name  and 
I  address  on  coupon  below  and  mail  to: 

I  ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO. 

,  Dept.  101,  Joliet,  Illinois  60434 


5Ytnt« 

_ Zip 

RUPTURE  AGONY 

Removed 

WHEN  you  slip  into  a 

low-cost,  comfort-designed 
Brooks  Patented  Air  Cush¬ 
ion  Appliance!  Your  ’"re¬ 
ducible  rupture  will  be  held 
in  securely  yet  gently — or 
the  trial  costs  you  nothing!  This  invention 
has  made  millions  of  sufferers  happy.  You 
can  enjoy  heavenly  comfort  night  and  day  at 
work  and  play— or  the  Appliance  costs  you 
NOTHING.  Isn’t  this  worth  a  no-risk  trial  by 
you?  If  interested,  write  for  free  facts  now. 
BROOKS  CO.,  301-C  STATE  ST.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


Sugar  Makers  Utensils 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

GRIMM  and  LIGHTNING  Evaporators.  Sap 
Spouts,  Buckets.  Covers.  Gathering  and  Storage 
Tanks.  Power  Tappers,  Containers,  etc. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY.  INC. 

RUTLAND.  VT. 


1965  FORD  or  DODGE  0niy$g99 


All  are  4-door,  6-cyllnder, 
automatic  trans.;  with  good  tires, 
spare,  heater.  Ex-taxicabs.  All 
signs,  markings  removed.  Present 
appearance  no  different  than 
regular  passenger  cars. 


Phone,  Write. 
Wire  or  visit 


UNIVERSAL  AUTO 
WHOLESALERS,  Inc. 


Est.  1959 
Larry  Shandel 

235  -91  Penhorn  Ave.,  p,es. 

Secaucus,  N.J.  07094 
(Only  10  minutes  from  N.Y.C.,  off  U.S.  1  &  9) 
PHONE;  (Code  201)  866-7500*  N.Y.C.:  (212)  244-1580 


FREE 

PHOTO 

CATALOG! 


Base  plan . 
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markets  would  encourage 
milk  from  other  areas  to 
seek  our  markets? 

This  could  work  either  way,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment.  In  other  words,  if 
nearby  markets  should  tighten  up 
requirements,  producers  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  market 
might  lose  present  markets  for 
milk  not  needed  for  fluid  consump¬ 
tion  here. 

If  Order  2  regulations  (New 
York-New  Jersey)  were  made 
tighter,  it  might  conceivably  make 
it  more  difficult  for  areas  to  the 
west  to  sell  milk  in  this  market. 
Some  experts  claim  that  the  en¬ 
abling  legislation  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  will  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  “protect”  order 
areas  having  a  quota  system  from 
the  influx  of  outside  milk  supplies. 

Will  quotas  tend  to  reduce 
milk  production? 

We  doubt  that  they  will  have 
much  effect.  Depending  on  the 
exact  provisions,  older  dairymen 
may  find  it  easier  to  get  out  of  milk 
production.  Unless  costs  can  be 
cut,  reducing  production  will  gen¬ 
erally  cut  net  income. 

Quotas  may  discourage  increas¬ 
ed  production,  but  on  the  other 
hand  very  efficient  dairymen  may 
find  it  profitable  to  produce  milk 
for  manufacture.  However,  if  they 
do,  and  if  they  can  buy  quotas, 
they  will  want  to  produce  all  the 
Class  I  milk  they  can,  and  are 
likely  to  bid  up  the  price  of  quotas. 

How  would  quotas  affect 
my  income  right  away? 

This  will  vary  by  farms.  First, 
remember  that  there  is  no  provi¬ 
sion  or  intent  to  increase  the  Class 
I  price.  If  you  continue  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  milk,  there 
should  be  little  difference  in  your 
gross  return.  If  you  cut  production, 
your  gross  will  be  less  and  your 
net  will  be  lower  unless  you  can 
cut  expenses  to  the  same  degree. 

How  would  quotas  affect 


my  business  from  the  long¬ 
time  view? 

This  is  even  more  difficult  to 
answer,  and  raises  many  new 
problems:  How  difficult  will  it  be 
for  new  dairymen  to  get  establish¬ 
ed?  How  hard  will  it  be  to  expand? 
How  much  will  necessary  regula¬ 
tions  interfere  with  making  my 
own  decisions?  Actually,  no  one 
can  answer  your  question  until  a 
definite  amendment  is  proposed, 
spelling  out  the  details. 

What  will  happen  if  an 
amendment  is  proposed 
and  turned  down  by  dairy¬ 
men? 

Your  guess  is  as  good  as  ours. 
Probably  there  would  be  no 
changes  in  the  Order  in  the  near 
future.  This  doesn’t  mean  that 
changes  could  not  be  made.  There 
have  been  changes  to  meet  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  past. 

One  thing  dairymen  could  do 
is  to  step  up  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  of  milk.  Any  increase  in 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  gives 
dairymen  a  better  price. 

Also,  “relief”  is  with  us  in  a 
big  way,  and  will  continue.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  merit  in  an  extended 
food  stamp  plan  to  increase  milk 
consumption. 

There  seems  to  be  a  move  in 
Washington  to  feed  more  of  the 
world’s  hungry.  But  if  exports  of 
food  are  increased,  the  place  of 
milk  is  problematical.  Obviously, 
more  calories  per  dollar  can  be 
sent  abroad  in  the  form  of  vege¬ 
table  products.  However,  dried 
milk  has  been  sent  overseas  in 
large  quantities  and  might  be  used 
as  a  convenient  source  of  protein. 

Incidentally,  there  seems  to  be 
little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
USD  A  or  Order  2  Administrator 
Pollard  to  push  the  idea  of  quotas. 
Dr.  Pollard  points  out  that  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  an  amendment  must  come 
from  a  producers’  group,  that 
hearings  will  then  be  held,  and 
then  an  amendment  may  be  pro¬ 
posed. 

Then  will  come  the  time  for  care¬ 
ful  study  by  dairymen.  But  now  is 
the  time  to  consider  the  possibili¬ 
ties.  As  the  situation  develops,  we 
plan  to  keep  you  informed. 


T/ie  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer 

As  soon’s  a  new  year  rolls  around,  time  wasted  to  insist  this  silly  piece  of 


Mirandy  Jane  begins  to  hound  me 
’bout  a  resolutions  list.  “Twould  be 


"HU  iiiiymniiiiutiiliiii 


pure  pretense  just  doesn’t  make  a  bit 
of  sense;  if  I  did  that  she’d  only  cry 
that  I  don’t  even  want  to  try  to  turn  a 
new  leaf  o’er  and  do  the  kind  of  things 
she  wants  me  to.  So  I’ll  sit  down  and 
write  two  sets;  the  first  one,  which 
Mirandy  gets,  will  promise  that  I’ll 
never  stay  in  bed  beyond  the  break  of 
day  and  that  I’ll  do  my  share  of 
chores  instead  of  hiding  out  indoors. 
But  my  own  private  list  will  be  the 
^  things  I  want  to  do,  by  gee,  I  am 
resolved  that  in  this  year  you’ll  never 
^  catch  me  going  near  the  barn  when 
■  milking  time  has  come.  I’m  just  too 
old  for  that,  by  gum.  And  in  July 
when  temper’ture  gets  up  to  ninety, 
then  I’m  sure  I’ll  spend  my  time  be¬ 
neath  a  tree  where  sunstroke  ain’t  no 
risk  for  me;  a  solemn  promise  I  will 
make  that  I  will  never,  never  wake 
before  the  sun  is  in  the  sky  and  I  can 
hear  the  bacon  fry.  This  year,  in  short, 
I  plan  to  shirk  ’most  ev’rything  that 
looks  like  work. 


cut 

her  feed 
cost 

with 

Agway’s 

P.EP. 


Agway’s  Profit  Feeding  Plan 
for  calves  is  based  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  of  feeding 
a  good  milk  replacer. 

For  instance,  250  lbs  of 
whole  milk  can  be  completely 
replaced  by  Agway  Milksaver, 
Sted-A-Milk,  or  Veal-N-Gro. 
And  the  cost  is  about  half  the 
price  you  would  get  for  the 
250  lbs  of  milk. 

Agway  replacers  are  bal¬ 
anced,  complete  calf  rations 
.  .  .  supply  all  the  nutrients 
your  calves  need  to  develop 
into  thrifty  heifers. 

Ask  your  Agway  man  about 
the  Profit  Feeding  Plan  for 
calves  today.  P.F.P.  can  get 
your  calves  started  right— and 
with  real  economy. 


Agway 

DAIRY  FEEDS 
&  SERVICES 
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Big  and  Tasfy, 
Sweet  or  Sassy- 
RAYNERHAS 
THEM  ALL! 


m 


.  .  i *■,  -A  * 

-'.  .'  ■-.'  4  ■'.  '.S* 


Send  today  for 

RAYNER’S 
Free  1966 

BERRY  BOQi^ 


Grow  the  perfect  berry  for  your  use.  Book 
describes  27  virus-free  varieties  —  all  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed  —  for  market, 
freezing  or  table.  Tells  the  best  for  your 
locale.  Includes  2  new  varieties — Earli- 
belle  and  Sunrise.  Rayner  gives  you  a 
better,  bigger  yield  of  ber¬ 
ries  at  direct-from-grower 
prices. 

Also:  Virus-free  raspber¬ 
ries,  blackberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  grapes,  aspara¬ 
gus,  rhubarb,  fruit  and 
nut  trees,  evergreens  and 
ornamentals. 


IAYNER 

BROS.,  INC. 


SEND  FOR 
YOUR  FREE 
BERRY  BOOK  TODAY! 


Dept.  5,  Salisbury,  Md.  21801 
Please  rush  me  my  FREE  1966  Berry  Book 

Name _ 


Address 
City _ 


I  State  _ 


Zip  Code 


^ou/ut4j^^  DcJ&gfctT: 


CORNISH  KINGS 


3/4  PURE 


Game  Cornish 


You  hove  never  tasted 
such  delicious  Cornish 
Hens,  broilers,  capons. 

Kings  are  %  pure  Cornish. 

Perfect  at  all  stages  of 
development:  More  meat 
on  the  breast,  on  the  legs! 

Eat  like  a  King,  retail 
them  at  a  profit  to  people 
who  eat  the  best!  For  fast  growth,  top  feed 
conversion,  get  facts  on  Vanguards,  Broad 
Whites.  Buy  our  Golden  Sex  Links,  X-300 
Leghorns  for  most  eggs.  32  years  of  spe¬ 
cialized  breeding  at  your  service!  Get  our 
catalog  today! 


GET  THE  LARGEST  EGGS  IN  U.S. 
WITH  GARRISON 

GOLDEN  SEX  LINKS! 


FREE 

BOOK 


Had  largest  average  egg 
weight  (26.5  oz.)  and 
highest  percentage  of 
large  and  extra  large 
eggs  (84.3%)  in  all  U.S. 

Random  Sample  Tests  in 
1961-62  and  1962-63! 

Many  customers  get  a 
premium  for  these  extra 
large  golden  brown  eggs. 

Get  the  facts  on  this  prof¬ 
itable  Garrison  Golden  Sex  Link.  Also  on 
X-300  Leghorns,  the  thriftiest  layer  of  white 
eggs.  Send  a  card  today! 


NEW!  FREE!  Send  for  "HOW  TO 
MAKE  MONEY  PRODUCING  AND 
MARKETING  EGGS",  shows 
money  can  be  mode  TODAY! 


EARL  W.  GARRISON,  Inc. 

BRIDGETON  7,  NEW  JERSEY _ 

Handy  TORCH 
has  99  uses, 

SPLITS  GIANT  ltOCK5,DlSTItOrS 

tree  stumps,  parasites.  Sprays, 
thaws,  disinfects,  dries  con¬ 
crete.  800,000  enthused 
users.  Weighs  20  lbs.  Burris 
kero.sene,  easy  to  use.  Free  descriptive 
literature.  Sine.  N Y2,  Quakertown, Pa. 


Herb  Hines  picks  up  a  whole  flat  of  eggs  at  a  crack  (oops!  at  a  time] 
to  put  them  on  grader. 


FAMILY  POULTRY  FARM 


HERBERT  HINES,  Hubbards- 
ville,  New  York,  has  32,000  layers 
in  three  buildings  .  .  .  25,000  in 
cages  in  one  house  that  includes 
egg-handling  facilities.  The  egg 
room  crew  washes,  candles,  and 
packs  eggs  four  days  a  week,  on 
three-hour  shifts  each  day.  Capac¬ 
ity  of  the  washing-grading  ma¬ 
chine  is  35  cases  per  hour. 

Eggs  are  gathered  once  a  day 
between  1  and  5  p.m.  The  cart 
used  for  gathering  goes  directly  to 
the  grading  room  so  there  is  no 
in-between  handling.  Except  for  the 
egg-grading  crew,  and  one  man 
who  gathers  eggs  four  hours  each 
day.  Herb  and  his  wife  are  able  to 
carry  the  workload  themselves. 
“We  tripled  total  egg  production 
in  three  years  with  the  same  basic 
labor  force,”  Herb  comments. 

Floor  vs.  Cage 

He  readily  admits  that  he  can 
get  higher  production  per  bird  with 
flocks  on  floors,  rather  than  in 
cages  (25  birds  in  each  3  x  4-foot 
cage)  .  .  .  and  he  has  proof  because 
two  of  his  three  flocks  are  present¬ 
ly  on  floors  with  about  three 
square  feet  of  space  for  each  bird. 
However,  he  comments  that  “Pro¬ 
duction  per  man  is  the  profit  key 
today.  Cages  offer  high  labor  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  we  can  afford  to  sac¬ 
rifice  a  little  on  each  layer’s  pro- 
ductioir  in  order  to  get  the  lower 
cost  per  dozen  eggs.” 

Molting 

Herb’s  hens  average  13  months 
of  lay,  but  he  recently  molted  a 
floor  flock  for  another  seven 
months’  run.  He  started  off  by 
depriving  them  of  feed  and  water 
for  two  days.  For  the  next  five 
weeks,  they  got  water  plus  whole 
oats  and  free-choice  grit  .  .  .  but  all 
lights  were  left  off  in  the  building 
(which  had  conventional  windows). 
In  the  sixth  week,  the  flock  went 
on  regular  laying  mash  and  went 
up  to  a  peak  of  75  percent  pro¬ 
duction. 

All  eggs  are  sold  locally,  picked 
up  at  the  farm  by  peddlers  and 
institutional  outlets  in  nearby  cities 
and  communities.  Herb  wants  to 
stay  away  from  the  problems  of 


delivery,  believing  that  there  just 
isn’t  enough  in  it  to  pay  him  for 
time  and  expense  involved. 

Manure  Handling 

Manure  in  the  cage  house  is 
cleaned  out  daily  with  mechanical 
pit  cleaners,  going  as  a  slurry  into 
a  tank  with  added  water  ...  to  be 
spread  on  a  neighboring  dairy¬ 
man’s  farm.  Hines  is  planning  the 
construction  of  a  covered  tank 
where  manure  will  be  stored  be¬ 
tween  clean-outs  at  about  six-week 
intervals. 

Crumbles  are  being  fed,  even 
though  the  purchase  price  is  higher 
than  with  mash.  Herb  has  found 
he  can  feed  crumbles  faster  with 
his  gasoline-powered  feed  cart,  and 
he  finds  that  his  waterers  stay 
cleaner. 

Lights  in  the  cage  house  are  12 
feet  apart  each  way.  Herb  has 
been  using  60-watt,  130-volt  bulbs, 
but  plans  to  go  to  120-volt  ones 
.  .  .  110-volt  bulbs  just  don’t  last 
long,  but  the  130’s  don’t  give 
enough  light. 

Speaking  of  voltage,  this  poul¬ 
try  farm  has  a  15,000  watt 
(15  K.W. )  auxiliary  generator  that 
can  keep  things  operating  if  high- 
line  power  goes  out.  It’s  a  pto- 
operated  rig  that  Herb  reports 
requires  a  wide-open  throttle  on 
his  Farmall  Mto  operate. 

BOSTON  EGG  PRICING 

New  Hampshire  poultry  men 
have  voted  to  maintain  the  court 
decree  governing  the  pricing  of 
eggs  at  the  Boston  market  area. 
Poultry  associations  in  Maine, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  had  voted  to  petition 
the  Justice  Department  to  vacate 
the  decree,  but  the  poultry  associa¬ 
tion  of  Connecticut  had  voted  to 
maintain  it. 

The  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council,  in  the  face  of  this 
lack  of  unanimity  among  producer 
groups,  decided  to  hinge  its  future 
action  on  the  New  Hampshire 
vote.  Inasmuch  as  the  Granite 
State  organization  wanted  to  main¬ 
tain  the  decree,  NEPPCO  has  de¬ 
cided  to  drop  the  matter. 


1916-1966 


of  bulMing  tke  best 


THIS  SPRING 

.  .  .  an  added  BONUS 
Fifty  years  experience 
behind  every  silo. 

SAVE  CASH! 

buy  and  build  early. 


HARVEST 
KINGM 
SILO  ▼ 


MARIETTA  SILOS 

MARTIN  MARIETTA  CORPORATION 


P.  O.  Box  672  ....  Morietto,  Ohio 

P.  O.  Box  158  .  .  .  .  Falconer,  N.  Y. 

P.  O.  Box  124  .  .  .  Raveno,  N.  Y. 

Race  Rd.  and  Pulaski  Hgwy.  .  Boltimore,  Md. 
P.O.Box  21126  .  .  .  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


REiV  UEBLER 


FEED  TRUCK 


•  SELF- 
PROPELLED 
•  SELF-UNLOADING 


Automates  feeding  of  ensilage  or  green  chop  in 
the  dairy  born.  Fills  directly  from  silo  or  forage 
wagon — distributes  evenly,  quickly,  effortlessly,  35 
bu.  capacityl 


r 


Reversing  2-speed  transmission — low  speed  for 
feeding,  high  speed  for  quick  return  to  feed 
source.  Windrows  or  mokes  separate  piles.  Short 
turning  radius  mokes  unit  very  maneuverable  and 
easy  to  operate. 

Write  or  phone  for  dealer's  name  or  demonsfrotion. 


UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  A  VERNON,  N.Y.  13476  Phone:  (315)  829-2305 


Generously  Fortified  [ 
with  Vitamins  A  and  D2  i 


Drought  hay  lacks  sufficient  VitEunins  g 
A  and  D2.  But  ONE  OUNCE  of  KOW-  £ 
KARE  supplies  8,000  U.S.E  Units  of  ^ 
Vitamin  A  as  Vitamin  A  Palmitate  in 
Gelatin;  also  10,000  U.  S.  E  Vitamin 
D2  Units.  COME  ARE!  Get  lower-cost 
concentrated  Vitamin  help  for  high 
producers.  3  sizes  at  Dealers  or  write: 
2%  lb.  size  $1.80. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonville  11,  Vt. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Utility  •  Storage 
Booths  •  Garages 
also  available  m  colors 
Easily  erected  •  Quick  delivery 
Write  or  phone 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

(201)  487-4018 
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PHASE  FEEDING  POULTRY 


GET  Bag  Balm  DILATORS 
USED  BY  VETS 

Speeds  return  to  milking!  Fast,  medi¬ 
cated  relief  for  teat  troubles.  Holds  teat 
correctly  in  shape  between  milkings. 
Super-Flexible.  Won’t  snag,  come  apart. 
No  wires,  no  wood.  At  farm  or  drug 
stores,  25  in  medicated  Bag  Balm  oint¬ 
ment.  $1.00  or  write: 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonville  1 1 ,  Vt. 

More  Comfort  Wearing 

FALSE  TEETH 

Here  is  a  pleasant  way  to  overcome 
loose  plate  discomfort.  FASTEETH, 
an  improved  powder,  sprinkled  on 
upper  and  lower  plates  holds  them 
firmer  so  that  they  feel  more  com¬ 
fortable.  No  gummy,  gooey,  pasty 
taste  or  feeling.  It’s  alkaline  (non¬ 
acid)  .  Does  not  sour.  Checks  “plate 
odor  breath”.  Get  FASTEETH  today 
at  drug  counters  everywhere. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

S'  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  red 

EARLIANA  TOMATO 

'.mm 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES" 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  10c  for  big 
packet  or  26c  for  3  packets  pREE 


FLUSHES 
to 


and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog. 

}  R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

1  Dept.  392  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS  6110t 

i  BASEMEMT 

TOILET 

OVERHEAD  SEWER  OR  SEPTIC 
1  TANK.  NO  Di GOING  floo RS.  Write 
•  McPherson,  INC.  Box15133  TAMPA,  FLA. 

RUPTURE  EASER* 

A  FIp«r  BraeeTrtjae 

NO  Amazing  comfort  for  reducible  in- 
FITTING  guinal  rupture.  Strong,  washable, 
IREQUIRED  form-fitting,  adjustable.  Soft,  flat 
hitht  or  itft  sut  groin  pad.  For  men,  women,  chil- 
Doubie  dren.  Give  measure  around  lower 

$6.95  ^  abdomen,  indicate  right,  left,  dou- 
PIPER  BRACE  CO.  postage. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  AA16  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 
OVER  2,000,000  SUNFLOWER  DISH  CLOTHS 

WERE  SOLD  IN  1965  BY  MEMBERS  OF  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS.  LADIES'  AIDS,  YOUNG  PEOPLES'  GROUPS, 
ETC.  THEY  ENABLE  YOU  TO  EARN  MONEY  FOR  YOUR 
TREASURY.  AND  MAKE  FRIENDS  FOR  YOUR  OR¬ 
GANIZATION,  SAMPLE  FREE  TO  OFFICIAL. 

SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC. 

Established  1915  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  12047 


WRiNCH 

LOOSENS  RUSTED  NUTS,  lOLTS,  PARTS  IN  SECONDS 

0/  Service  Stations,  Auto  and  Hardware  Stores 

lARIATOI  SFICIAITT  (•■FANT,  CNAIIOTTI,  H.  €. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Leading  virus-free  varieties  including  NEW 
Sunrise,  Earlibelle  and  Ozark  Beauty.  High 
quality.  Write  today  for  Free  illustrated 
catalogue  with  full  descriptions  and  plant¬ 
ing  guide. 

JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAM 

2538-D  Ocean  City  Blvd.  Salisbury,  Md. 


All  fAMOUS  E  ADftI 
BRANDS!  ■  fAKm 

pftESlir 

■  SIVIH6S  NKER  ItSS  IH>K  50  ^  up  to  10°.  OFF  REG.  PRICl' 


FRiE  •  SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG^FRU! 


Riiins 


^TLESy 

THAN 

^WHOLESALE. 


RELIABLE  TIRE  GIST..  1113  Ctiestnut  St..  Camden.  N.  I 


6  pROTeH  sTrA/NS 

For  brown  eggs:  First  Generation  Harco  (eggs 
direct  from  breeder)  or  our  R.  I.  Reds.  For 
white  eggs:  our  White  Leghorns.  For  eggs  and 
meat:  Golden-Buff  Hallcross  or  Silver  Hall- 
cross.  For  meat:  Arbor  Acres  Cross.  Weekly 
hatches.  Guaranteed-live  delivery.  Competitive 
prices.  Write  for  price  list  to  214  Cook  Hill  Road. 


Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


by  Harry  Whelden,  Jr.* 


PHASE  FEEDING  is  not  new. 
What  is  new  is  the  basic  idea  of 
feeding  more  specifically  for  vary¬ 
ing  nutritional  requirements. 

In  practice,  a  poultryman  who 
was  feeding  mash- scratch  many 
years  ago  .  .  .  and  changing  the 
amount  of  scratch  fed  in  relation 
to  production,  season  or  body 
weight .  .  .  was  phase  feeding.  A 
poultryman  feeding  a  starter  ration 
for  a  specific  age  period  and  then 
switching  to  a  grower  ration  is 
phase  feeding.  A  broiler  grower 
feeding  a  starter,  broiler  and  fin¬ 
isher  in  sequence  is  phase  feeding. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  nutrition¬ 
al  requirements  for  growth  differ 
from  those  for  egg  production.  It 
is  also  known  that  the  nutritional 
'requirements  of  a  layer  30  weeks 
of  age  and  laying  65  percent  differ 
from  those  of  a  layer  60  weeks  of 
age  and  laying  65  percent.  The 
nutritional  requirements  of  layers 
of  the  same  age,  but  laying  at  dif¬ 
ferent  rates,  differ. 

Differences  also  exist  depending 
upon  egg  size,  body  weight,  body 
maintenance,  environmental  tem¬ 
perature,  etc.  Phase  feeding  is  an 
attempt  to  be  more  specific  by  for¬ 
mulating  feeds  for  specific  growth 
and  production  needs. 

When  a  bird  is  “overfed”  by 
including  more  of  a  nutrient  in  the 
feed  than  the  bird  requires,  the 
surplus  is  either  stored,  usually 
as  fat,  or  excreted,  depending  on 
the  nutrients  involved.  This  makes 
for  “waste,”  and  therefore  influ¬ 
ences  feed  efficiency. 

The  object  of  phase  feeding  is 
to  reduce  this  “waste”  of  extra 
nutrients  by  feeding  more  exactly 
according  to  the  bird’s  nutritional 
needs,  thereby  improving  feed  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  lowering  costs.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  are  indications  that 
egg  size  may  be  improved. 

An  Example 

An  example  of  this  is  the  percent 
protein  which  can  be  fed,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  requirement,  at  different 
ages  or  phases  of  lay.  Although 
it  is  the  amino  acid  makeup  of  the 
protein  which  determines  its  value, 
rather  than  the  percent  in  a  feed, 
the  practical  measure  of  protein  in 
a  feed  today  is  by  percent.  On  this 
basis  we  must  assume  that  a  good- 
quality  protein,  or  one  which  con¬ 
tains  the  essential  amino  acids,  is 
being  used. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  protein 
requirements  of  a  layer  change 
through  her  laying  year.  She  is 
still  growing  when  she  comes  into 
production,  and  continues  to  grow 
while  producing  more  and  more 
eggs.  Her  protein  requirement  is 
relatively  high  at  this  time.  After 
she  has  peaked  in  production  and 
has  reached  her  mature  body 
weight,  her  protein  requirement 
begins  to  decrease. 

If  a  feed  containing  the  same 
percent  protein  is  fed  throughout 
the  laying  year,  as  is  true  for  most 
flocks  today,  some  protein  is  being 
“wasted”  .  .  .  either  stored  as  fat, 
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or  excreted.  By  feeding  the  correct 
amount  of  protein  in  relation  to 
need  this  “waste”  is  reduced  and 
feed  costs  are  lowered. 

To  date,  protein,  because  of  its 
higher  cost  in  relation  to  several 
other  nutrients,  has  been  the  most 
common  nutrient  changed  to  meet 
the  bird’s  changing  needs.  There 
are  others,  such  as  energy,  which 
can  also  be  changed  according  to 
bird  needs. 

Some  Problems 

The  story  so  far  sounds  good. 
Phase  feeding,  however,  is  not 
without  problems.  A  bird’s  nutri¬ 
tional  needs  vary  in  relation  to 
environmental  factors  such  as  tem¬ 
perature,  disease  situation,  and 
parasites. 

For  example,  a  bird  with  a  low 
level  of  parasitic  infestation  may 
not  “need”  more  nutrients  than 
one  clean  of  infestation.  However, 
parasites  and  worms  need  nutri¬ 
ents,  and  their  needs  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  before  those  of  the  birds.  As 
a  result,  a  bird  with  a  high  level 
of  infestation  “needs”  more  nutri¬ 
ents  in  order  to  maintain  itself  and 
produce.  The  same  parallel  is  true 
in  relation  to  disease,  temperature, 
etc.  More  carefully-controlled 
management  is  required  with  a 
phase  feeding  program. 

For  poultrymen  with  more  than 
one  age  of  layers  on  the  farm, 
phase  feeding  requires  a  close 
check  on  feed  deliveries.  Phase 
feeding  is  not  practical  when  one 
mechanical  feeder  or  one  bulk  bin 
is  used  to  feed  more  than  one  age 
group.  Additional  equipment 
would  be  necessary,  or  one  age 
group  on  the  farm.  One  age  group 
on  a  farm  is  a  good  practice  re¬ 
gardless  of  feeding  program,  how¬ 
ever. 

Probably  the  greatest  problem 
is  the  manufacturing  of  feed.  Phase 
feeding  increases  the  complexity 
of  producing  and  delivering  feed. 
Several  different  feeds  may  be  re¬ 
quired  where  only  one  is  being 
produced  for  conventional  feeding. 

For  example,  four  or  five  feeds 
(with  varying  protein)  may  be 
desirable  from  onset  of  lay  to  the 
end  of  the  lay  period.  In  addition, 
phase  feeding  will  require  a  high 
degree  of  integrity  on  the  part  of 
the  feed  manufacturers  and  an 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
poultryman  of  the  concept  of  using 
feed  that  will  supply  the  proper 
level  of  nutrients. 

Solutions  to  these  problems  are 
not  without  reward,  however. 
Research  indicates  that  phase  feed¬ 
ing  can  mean  larger  egg  size, 
lower  feed  cost  and  a  higher 
income.  The  poultryman  or  inte¬ 
grator  with  his  own  mill  appears 
to  be  in  the  best  position  to  take 
advantage  of  phase  feeding.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
saving  for  the  poultryman  justifies 
large  feed  companies  increasing 
the  number  of  formula  feeds.  For 
the  local  mill  the  mixed  feed  inven¬ 
tory  problem  does  not  appear  to 
he  as  great. 


First  Berg  barn  cleaner 
built  still  cleans  a 
big  dairy  barn 
(13  years  later) 

Here’s  proof  thatyou  can  expect 
more  from  a  Berg  barn  cleaner 
—and  get  it!  “I’m  well  satisfied 
with  my  13-year-old  Berg  barn 
cleaner— wouldn’t  be  without 
it!’’  says  Selmer  Samdahl,  Men- 
omonie,  Wisconsin.  Berg  gutter 
chain  always  has  been  famous 
for  its  long  life.  Now,  improved 
design,  which  strengthened  the 
hook  and  added  metal  below 
the  “eye,”  makes  today’s  chain 
even  stronger  than  that  in  Mr. 
Samdahl’s  Berg  barn  cleaner. 

Big  links,  formed  from  spe¬ 
cial  alloy  steel,  weigh  over  two 
pounds  each.  They  resist  both 
shock  loads  and  barn  acids. 
They’re  manufactured  to  exact¬ 
ing  standards  in  the  modern 
forge  shop  of  one  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  most  up-to-date  factories 
—the  Berg  plant! 

EVERYTHING  FOR  BARNS 

Stalls,  stanchions,  steel  pens, 
barn  cleaners,  ventilation, 
water  bowls  — Berg  builds 
everything  for  barns.  Con¬ 
tractor-dealers  make  fast, 
expert  installation. 


FREE  PLAN  HELP 


j  BERG  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

I  Marshfield,  Wisconsin  (  AAI  ) 

^Send  me  information  about: 

□  Barn  Cleaners  □  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

I  □  Ventilation  □  Cow-Saver  Tie  Stall 

1  □  Steel  Pens  □  Simplex  Water  Bowls 

□  Silo  Unloader  □  I’m  building  a  new  barn 

□  I'm  remodeling  □  Please  have  a  Berg 

representative  call 

I  □  I'm  interested  in  becoming  a  Berg  dealer 

j  NAME _ 

I  ADDRESS _ 

I 

j  CITY _ STATE _ 


STARK  BRO’S  All-New  150th  Anniversary  Catalog  Shows 
How  You  Can  Have  an  Orchard  in  Your  Backyard  with  World 
Famous  STARK  DWARF  TREES  that  Bear  Giant  Size  Fruit. 

Sec  how  to  grow  giant  sunny-gold 
or  crimson-red  stark  Delicious 
Apples.  Peaches,  Cherries,  Pears 
even  in  a  tiny  yard.  Harvest 
bushels  of  fruit  for  table,  canning, 
freezing  or  to  .sell  at  profit.  Nearly 
400  varieties  of  Exclusive  Leader 
and  U.S.  Patented  Fruit,  Shade  and  Nut  Trees.  Roses, 
.Shrubs,  Vines  from  world's  largest  nursery — all  In  glorious 
color.  Mall  Coupon  TOD.VY  for  your  FREE  Catalog! 


Make  Extra  Money! 

Men!  Women!  Check 
coupon  for  FREE  Sales 
Kit.  Make  money  tak¬ 
ing  orders  in  your  spare 
time  or  full  time. 


STARK  BRO’S,  Box  6716  ,  Louisiana,  Mo.  63353 


j  STARK  BRO’S  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co. 

I  Box  6716  Louisiana,  Missouri  63353 

I  □  Rush  150th  Anniver.s.iry  Color  C&t&\oe. .  .FREE! 

j  Mls.s 

I  .Mrs. 

I  .Mr - 

I  1st  initial  2nd  mitial  lust  naitu' 

I  U.F  D. 

I  or  St _ 


■| 


I  B-O.  State 

I  Q  CHECK  HERE  for  Free  Money-MiikinR  Outfit. 


Zip 


e-* 
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Doc  Mettler  Says; 
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WhaVs  Your 
Mean  Annual  Snowfall? 


Depends  on  where  you  live. 

In  the  “snow  belt”  east  of  Lake  Ontario,  you  can  expect  140  inches 
or  more!  In  southeastern  New  York  20  to  40  inches. 

To  Cornell  meteorologists  who  compiled  the  map,  the  “mean”  is 
the  mid-point  of  many  years’  records.  To  others,  any  amount  of  snow 
is  just  plain  mean! 

For  everybody,  official  forecasts  of  amount  of  snow  and  other 
weather  factors  come  to  you  on  WEATHER  ROUNDUP  at  6:25  and 
7:15  A.M.,  12:15  and  6:15  P.M.  over  these  stations: 


FM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WKOP-FM 

99.1  me. 

Bristol  Center-Rochester 

WMIY-FM 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valley-Albany 

WJIV-FM 

101.9  me. 

DeR  uyter-Syracuse 

WOIV-FM 

105.1  me. 

Hornell 

WWHG-FM 

105.3  me. 

Ithaca-Elmira 

WEIV-FM 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN-FM 

93.3  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Oswego-Fulton 

WOSC-FM 

104.7  me. 

Wethersfield-Buffalo 

WBIV-FM 

107.7  me. 

AM  STATIONS 


Amsterdam 

WAFS 

1 570  ke. 

Binghamton 

WKOP 

1290  ke. 

Boonville 

WBRV 

900  ke. 

Canandaigua 

WCGR 

1550  ke. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  ke. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1410  ke. 

Gloversville 

WENT 

1340  ke. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  ke. 

Ithaea 

WTKO 

1470  ke. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  ke. 

Niagara  Fails 

WHLD 

1270  ke. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  ke. 

Oneida 

WMCR 

1600  ke. 

Oswego 

WOSC 

1300  ke. 

Roehester 

WHEC 

1460  ke. 

Salamanea 

WGGO 

1 590  ke. 

Sayre,  Pa. 

WATS 

960  ke. 

Seheneetady 

WGY 

BlOke. 

Syraeuse 

WOLF 

1490  ke. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  ke. 

Utiea 

WBVM 

1550  ke. 

Northeast  Radio  Network 

Ithaca,  New  York 
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FUTURE  FOR  DAIRYMEN? 


About  this  time  of  year  everyone 
is  making  predictions  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  and  talking  or  writing 
about  what  the  future  holds.  Not 
having  access  to  a  computer  or 
a  crystal  ball,  I’m  not  sure  what 
the  future  holds  for  the  dairy  farm¬ 
er  and  his  veterinarian.  However, 
I  have  heard  and  read  of  some 
predictions  that  give  a  little  food 
for  thought. 

Last  October  a  meeting  of  feed- 
men,  nutritionists  and  veterinar¬ 
ians  here  in  the  Northeast  had 
much  to  say  about  the  twenty 
thousand  pound  herd.  This  is  a 
fine-sounding  figure,  and  already 
some  herds  are  approaching  it. 
To  make  a  twenty  thousand  per 
cow  average  might  seem  imprac¬ 
tical  and  not  profitable  today,  but 
I  do  feel  that  before  many  years 
go  by  the  20,000  pound  mark 
will  be  as  common  as  the  15,000 
pound  mark  is  today. 

I  like  to  think  of  these  high  herd 
averages  and  high  production  per 
man  more  than  I  do  about  huge 
COW'  “factories”  where  thousands 
of  cows  are  all  controlled  by  com¬ 
puters  and  fed  by  electronics.  I  like 
COW'S  too  much,  and  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  for  the  men  who  like  cows  too 
much,  to  be  fascinated  by  such 
setups.  As  an  old  “mossback  farm¬ 
er”  often  says;  “The  more  thecows 
the  more  the  splatter”  .  .  .  and  I 
don’t  like  to  w'ork  in  the  splatter. 

The  Veterinarian's  Role 

To  get  back  to  this  20,000 
pound  herd  of  yours,  w'here  will 
your  veterinarian  fit  into  the  pic¬ 
ture?  First,  to  make  this  average 
you  w'ill  probably  need  the  aid  of 
a  nutritonist  to  figure  out  how' 
much  of  what  to  feed  and  w'hen  in 
order  to  make  a  profit,  and  to 
eliminate  acetonemia  and  milk 
fever.  This  w'ill  also,  we  hope,ielim- 
inate  indigestion  and  “off  feed” 
problems.  All  your  cow's  will  have 
magnets  in  them  to  eliminate  most 
of  the  hardware  trouble.  Your 
heifers  will  be  vaccinated  against 
the  various  viruses  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  as  yearlings  to  eliminate 
much  of  your  disease  problems. 
A  professional  foot  trimmer  w'ill 
come  two  or  more  times  a  year 
and  trim  feet,  where  selective  breed¬ 
ing  has  not  eliminated  long  poor 
feet. 

What  does  this  leave  for  your 
veterinarian?  Bovine  obstetrics 
and  gynecology.  There  still  is  no 
foreseeable  easy  answ'er  to  either 
breeding  or  mastitis  problems. 

Of  course,  sterility  and  mastitis 
are  best  treated  before  they  hap¬ 
pen.  This  is  best  handled  (and  I 
believe  will  still  be)  on  a  routine 
schedule  of  preventive  veterinary 
medicine.  No  cow  can  make  peak 
production  while  carrying  mastitis 
organisms  in  her  udder.  A  good 
mastitis-control  program  to  elimi¬ 
nate  streptococcus  agalactiae 
w'ould  be  the  first  step.  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut 
have  such  programs  available 
through  local  veterinarians.  Mas¬ 
titis  caused  by  other  organisms 
must  be  eliminated  by  better  milk¬ 


ing  procedure  and  prevention  of 
injuries. 

Milking  machines  still  in  use 
in  many  dairy  barns  today  were 
installed  to  milk  forty  pound  per 
day  cows;  machines  are  installed 
today  to  milk  fifty  or  sixty  pounds 
of  milk  out  of  a  cow  in  five  min¬ 
utes!  If  yours  can’t  do  it,  and  you 
or  your  milkers  aren’t  able  to  do 
it  with  a  proper  machine,  you’ll 
never  make  a  tw'enty  thousand- 
pound  average. 

The  day  of  one  man  running 
four  units  in  a  conventional  barn 
are  gone;  I  know  of  milkers  who 
can  milk  fifty  cows  with  two  units 
in  one  hundred  minutes.  These 
men  are  specialists,  they  deserve 
good  pay,  and  proper  equipment 
and  good  cow's  to  w'ork  with.  Some 
of  them  can  hardly  read  or  write, 
but  W'hen  they  milk  cows  they  never 
change  their  routine,  and  nothing 
interferes  with  what  they  are  doing. 
If  you  have  a  man  like  this  w'ork- 
ing  for  you,  take  good  care  ofhim. 

The  twenty  thousand  pound 
herd  can’t  have  many  cows  in  it 
that  don’t  breed  back  and  calve 
every  year.  The  secrets  of  any 
sterility  program  are  observation, 
routine,  and  simple  record-keep¬ 
ing.  The  owner  or  herdsman  must 
set  up  a  schedule  w'ith  his  veterinar¬ 
ian  for  monthly  ...  or  sometimes 
during  the  year  even  weekly  ex¬ 
aminations.  Cows  should  be 
checked  four  to  six  w'eeks  after 
calving,  and  checked  for  pregnan¬ 
cy  as  soon  after  thirty  days  as 
practical.  All  abnormal  discharges, 
irregular  heats,  or  lack  of  heats, 
should  be  recorded.  The  record 
book  should  be  simple  and,  most 
important,  should  be  in  the  barn 
W'here  the  hired  man,  veterinarian, 
inseminator,  and  any  other  per¬ 
son  concerned  can  check  it  w'hen 
necessary.  A  barn  blackboard 
with  chalk  available  is  almost  a 
necessity  as  a  heat-expectancy 
chart. 

Beef  Her 

The  cow  or  cow  family  that 
“milks  like  the  dickens  but  are 
slow'  breeders”  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated  in  a  herd  expected  to  aver¬ 
age  20,000  pounds  per  cow.  I  see 
more  money  spent  foolishly  in  try¬ 
ing  to  breed  first  calf  heifers  for  a 
second  calving  after  making  six¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  thousand  pounds 
of  milk  than  I  care  to  think  about. 
If  a  heifer  doesn’t  catch,  w'hy 
shouldn’t  she  make  a  terrific  first 
calf  record?  It  sounds  heartless, 
but  if  you  intend  to  make  money, 
beef  her  and  pay  more  attention 
to  the  heifer  that  made  less  milk 
and  bred  right  back  at  sixty  days. 

No  matter  it  your  herd  is  mak¬ 
ing  nine  thousand  a  year  per  cow' 
or  on  the  verge  of  hitting  twenty 
thousand,  it  is  the  profit  or  loss 
column,  plus  the  personal  satis¬ 
faction  of  making  a  living  at  a 
business  which,  although  difficult, 
is  enjoyable,  that  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I 
w'ish  for  all  of  you  success  and 
pleasure  in  your  undertakings  in 
1966. 

American  Agriculturist,  January,  1966 
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4-H  NATIONAL  WINNERS 


Here  are  the  young  4-H  people 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  who  received  national 
awards  at  the  recent  4-H  Club 
Congress  at  Chicago.  Donors  of 
these  awards  included:  Coats  and 
Clark,  Inc.,  Eli  Lilly  and  Com¬ 
pany,  the  S  &  H  Foundation,  the 
Sears-Roebuck  Foundation,  Ral¬ 
ston  Purina,  Allis-Chalmers Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Wilson  & 

NEW  JERSEY 


Company,  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 
Carnation  Company,  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation,  Allied 
Chemical  Corporation,  General 
Foods  Corporation,  Kerr  Glass 
Manufacturing  Company,  Ameri¬ 
can  Forest  Products  Industries, 
Pleisdorf  and  Nelson  Farms,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  Moorman  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  American  Oil 
Foundation,  and  John  Deere. 


Marysu  Bennett 
Ocean  Co. 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


James  Downes 
Hunterdon  Co, 
Flemington,  N,  J, 


Mary  Pollio 
Essex  Co, 
Fairfield,  N,  J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Beverly  Steeley 
Bucks  Co. 
Perkasie,  Pa. 


Peggy  Turner 
Delaware  Co. 
Media,  Pa. 


Beverly  Cochran 
Beaver  Co, 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Sharon  Boyer 
Beaver  Co. 

New  Brighton,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK 


Jeanne  Holdridge 
Delaware  Co. 
Margarecville,  N.  Y, 


Carol  Dean 
Warren  Co, 
Hadley,  N.  Y. 


W- 


Helen  Tomlinson 
Erie  Co. 

Wales  Center,  N.  Y, 


Marilyn  Thompson 
St.  Lawrence  Co. 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


Alan  Bushover 
Orleans  Co. 
Medina,  N,  Y. 


Harry  Centner 
Chautauqua  Co, 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y, 


Donald  Smith 
Niagara  Co, 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Jack  Bossard 
Steuben  Co, 
Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


Garrison  Kollhoff 
Steuben  Co. 

Bath,  N.  Y, 


Jim  Salzman 
Erie  Co. 
Eden,  N.  Y. 


Roger  Smith 
Niagara  Co. 
Lockport,  N,  Y, 


Donald  McAvoy 
Niagara  Co. 
Barker,  N.  Y. 


Paul  Bassett 
Rensselaer  Co, 
Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Alan  Buhr 
Niagara  Co. 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 


DOZER  FOR 


FARMERS  AND 
RANCHERS! 


NOW 

THE  PRACTICAL 


•  Fits  75  models  of  trac¬ 
tors — fits  practically  all 
tractors  40  H.P.  up  to 
150  H.P. 

•  This  blade  with  angle 
attachment  has  been 
proven  ideal  for  snow 
removal 

•  Exceptionally  easy  to 
mount  with  unit  frame 
construction 

•  Constructed  to  handle 
maximum  loads  using 


traction 

•  Uses  standard  hydrau¬ 
lic  cylinder 

full  tractor  p>ower  and 

•  Automatic  pitch  control 
to  gain  maximum  cut¬ 
ting  efficiency  as  blade 
enters  material 

•  Constructed  to  handle 
maximum  loads  including 
all  kinds  of  dirt  work, 
rice  levy  work,  and  pack¬ 
ing  and  leveling  silage 


Call  or  Write  Today 


M.J.  FLYNN.  Inc. 

437  NORTH  FRANKLIN  ST. 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK  13204 
PH.  315  422-4095 


Get  the  ^1 
GREEN  1^^ 
and  Save 


on  the  Green -  t 


concrete  stave  silo 


We  pass  on  our  savings  to  you. 
Get  the  facts  —  write  today. 


COROSTONE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  220-A,  Weedsport,  N .  Y.  13166 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  quality 
Corosfone  Silos  and  facts  about  your  gener¬ 
ous  discounts. 


Name _ 

Address 
City _ 


State 


Please  Print 


SUPERMAN  Hybrid  Tomato 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

A  “SUPER”  NEW  TOMATO  -  SUPERMAN. 


Here's  a  great  new  midseason  hybrid  for  your  garden  from  Harris  Seeds. 
Large,  meaty,  a  heavy  yielder  and  perfectly  delicious.  Tall  husky  vines, 
well  adapted  to  staking.  Resistant  to  both  fusarium  and  verticillium  wilt. 
You'll  like  Superman. 

II  you  grow  lor  market,  send  for  our  Market  Gardeners' 
and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

10  Moreton  Farm  Rochester,  N.Y.  14624 

^orooa  FREE  ’66  CATALOG 


Subscription  Notice 

Please  include  AA-RNY  address  label 
to  insure  prompt  service  whenever 
you  write  us  about  a  subscription. 

Mail  to:  American  Agriculturist,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  516,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14851 

'  j-VVW  ."J 

To  subscribe  mail  this  form  with 
your  payment,  and  check:  □  new 
subscription  Q  renew  my  present 
subscription. 

name 

Subscription  Rates  in  the  U.  S.:  1 

year,  $1.00;  2  years,  $2.00;  3  years,  — -j-j - 

$2.50;  4  years,  $3.00;  6  years,  ° 

$4.00;  8  years,  $5.00;  all  other _ 

countries,  1  year,  $2.50.  city  state  2ip  code 


American  Agriculturist,  January,  1966 


ANGUS 


GOATS 


CHAROLAIS 


CEDAR  POSTS 


REGISTERED  ANGUS  CATTLE  bred  cows  and 
cows  with  calves,  two  and  three  for  one  com¬ 
binations.  Also  bred  1963  heifers  and  open 
1964  heifers.  Mohawk  Farms,  Canajoharie, 
N,  Y,  Lynn  Potter  .518-CA-45262. _ 

For  Sale— ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS.  P.R.I. 
production  qualified  for  advanced  register,  pre¬ 
dominantly  Scotch  breeding:.  Also,  Frozen 
Semen,  from  P.R.I.  and  C.M.S.  double  reg¬ 
istered  and  progeny  proven  sires.  Write  for 
information.  Address:  Wye  Plantation,  Queens¬ 
town,  Maryland,  21658.  Telephones:  Code  301 — 
Office — 827-2041 — Residence — 827-8143.  Visitors 
Welcome.  


BABY  CHICKS 


MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Shaver  Leghorns, 
Rapp  Leghorns,  Harco  Sex-links,  Lawton 
Buffs,  Cornish  Cross.  Also  started  pullets. 
Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. _ 

MARSHALL  KIMBERCHICKS.  Top  quality 
eggs  will  always  be  in  demand.  The  men  who 
stay  in  the  poultry  business  will  be  the  ones 
who  can  produce  highest  quality  eggs.  Choose 
Kimberchicks  for  dependable  high  quality  and 
profits  by  calling  Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  AR  2-8616. _ 

RARE  BREEDS  —  FREE  Beautiful  Catalogue. 
Gorgeous  color  pictures  rare  beauties  and 
standard  favorites.  Over  67  varieties  baby 
chicks.  Special  4H.  FFA  offer.  Rare  Breed 
Headquarters  49  years.  Send  your  Zipcode. 
Murray  McMurray  Hatchery,  M70,  Webster 
City,  Iowa.  50595. _ 

SAVE  ON  TOP  STRAIN  Chicks.  Outstanding 
test  records!  2-great  strain  Leghorns  —  Cash- 
man  production  pullets,  Cameron  Champ  #924 
pullets  $33.00  per  hundred.  Anderson  Buff  Sex- 
link,  White  Rocks  straight  run.  $15.00 — Pullets 
$30.00  per  hundred.  Discount  on  thousand  lot 
and  up.  Write  for  literature.  Parks  Poultry 
Farm,  Cortland.  N.  Y.  Phone  607-756-9310. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  Rocks,  Reds, 

Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  Ducklings,  Gos¬ 
lings,  Turkey  Poults.  Free  Catalog.  Surplus 
Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. _ 

BARRED  ROCKS  OR  REDS  $4.10.  White 

Rocks  or  Vantress  Crosses  $5.95.  Heavy  Breeds, 
As  Hatched  $7.85.  Heavy  Pullets  $12.95.  Leg¬ 
horn  Pullets  $15.95.  Free  Catalogue.  National 
Chicks,  2620  Rockafellow  Ave.,  Pennsauken, 
N.  J.  _ 

HI-PRODUCTION  LAYERS.  White  Leghorn 

pullets  $26.50  per  100.  R.I.  Red  pullets  and 
Buff  Sex  Link  pullets  $26.00 — 100.  Broad¬ 
breasted  Cornish  Broiler  Cross  $10.  100% 

guaranteed.  Free  catalog.  Noll  Farms,  Klein- 
feltersville,  Penna. _ 

BIG  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Austra  Whites,  White 
Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  R^s,  Orpingtons,  Brah¬ 
mas.  New  Hampshires,  Wyandottes.  35  Breeds. 
Ducklings,  Turkeys,  Starts  Chicks.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

BEES  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES 

BEES  INSURE  BETTER  Crop  Pollination. 

Profitable  side  line.  Send  $1.00  for  book,  “First 
Lessons  in  Beekeeping”  and  three  months  sub¬ 
scription.  Free  Literature.  American  Bee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Box  A,  Hamilton,  Illinois. _ 

BEES  INCREASE  SEED  and  fruit  yields,  100 
page  book  with  175  pictures  (f?  75^  postpaid, 
explains  everything  from  starting  to  selling 
honey.  Free  factory  catalog,  stingproof  equip¬ 
ment,  saves  you  25%.  Walter  T.  Kelley  Co., 
Clarkson,  Kentucky.  


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 

steins  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Talbots,  Leonards- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing— Regular 

weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  


DOGS 

SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  Puppies.  A.K.C. 

Champion  pedigree.  Astolat  Kennels,  Kunkle- 
town  3,  Pa.  _ 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS.  Small,  sturdy! 

Herd  dog  and  companion.  D.  McLaud,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  — 
Swiss  type.  Famous  bloodlines.  Walter  E. 
Yoder,  Rl,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone  634-7664. 

WANTED  —  SAINT  BERNARD  or  Newfound- 
land  puppy.  Whitlock  Farm,  Bethany.  Conn. 

AKC  AIREDALE.  WEIMARANER,  Wire  Fox 
Terrier  Puppies.  Tourtellotte,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

BORDER  COLLIES  WITH  natural  herding  in¬ 
stinct.  Pups  from  parents  imported  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wales  $20-$50.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Dunsmore  Farm,  Swanton,  Vt. 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  Puppies. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Blair,  Venango,  Pa.  16440. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Border  Collies  —  3 
months,  6  months,  driving.  Leslie  Day.  Fly 
Creek.  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES.  Farm 
raised.  Reasonable,  Guaranteed.  Sunnydale 
P^arm,  Frederick  6,  Maryland  21701. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Polled  Hereford  breeding  stock 
for  sale.  Performance  records  available.  Spring 
Hill  Farm,  Shushan,  N.  Y.  W.  B.  Phelps. 
Phone  farm  518-854-7868,  office  518-677-2635. 

4  YEAR  OLD  REGISTERED  Polled  Hereford 
Herd  Sire — Domestic  Mischief  breeding.  Calves 
topped  500  lbs.  this  year  $600.00.  Wm.  Segar, 
Jr.,  Big  Flats.  N.  Y.  Phone  L02-8722. 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

Weanling  Heifers  for  sale.  We  sell  nothing 
Registered  that  falls  below  a  Grade  of  “12". 
Also  minimum  daily  gain  standards  of  1.90 
lbs.  per  day  of  age  for  heifers  and  2.25  lbs. 
for  bulls.  These  are  the  highest  standards  in 
the  East.  Visitors  welcome.  Of  interest  is 
our  Bull  Testing  Program. 

CHARLES  D.  GIBSON— Deer  Run  Farms 

Hillsdale,  N.Y.  Tel.  518-325-7821 
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DAIRY  GOATS.  Small  Investment,  good  re¬ 
turn.  Learn  how.  Factual  magazine,  6  months, 
$1.00.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  A-36, 
Missouri. 


HOLSTEINS 


200  REGISTERED  CANADIAN  Holsteins.  300 
Grade  Cows  and  Heifers  always  on  hand. 
Liberal  Credit  to  reliable  Farmers.  25  Years 
Experience.  M.  Barmann  &  Sons,  Middletown, 
N,  Y.  Telephone  914-DI  3-6875. 


HORSES 


HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES— Everyone  who 
likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have  this  book: 
Free.  Send  name,  zip  code.  Beery  School,  1641 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio.  45359. _ 

APPALOOSA  HORSES.  TOP  bloodlines.  Bred 
mares,  show  stock.  Way  Lo  Acres,  RD  #1, 
Fairmount  City,  Pa. _ 

TWO  DAPPLE  GREY  Geldings.  Percheron  and 
Standard  Bred  Cross.  Broke  to  drive  for  farm 
work,  also  suitable  to  ride.  Wt.  about  1500  lbs. 
each.  Ages  6  &  8  yrs.  Price  for  pair  $500.  Myles 
Byer,  Albion,  N.  Y.  Ph.  Waterport  682-3183. 
QUARTER  HORSES:  PUREBRED  and  Grade: 
colts,  brood  mares.  Albert  Bailor,  Angelica, 
N.  Y. _ 

Top  Halter  and  Permanently  Registered 
Quarter  Horses 

Must  sell.  Chestnut  stud — Royal  King  Breed¬ 
ing,  dappled  grey  mare,  chestnut  gelding. 
Call  anytime,  Mr.  Cass  516-SE2-8325. 

LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS— Fine  quality.  Uniform 
loads.  Any  weight.  TB  and  Bangs  tested. 
Howey  and  Manley  Cattle  Company,  306  Ex- 
change  Bldg,,  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. _ 

CONTRACT  GROWING  HEIFERS  on  Genesse 
Valley  Farm.  Harvestore  Alfalfa  haylage  and 
pick  chop  corn  silage.  Have  room  for  150  head. 
Herbert  Rose,  Portageville,  N.  Y. 

PIGEONS 


HOMING  PIGEONS  —  CHINESE  Owls.  $5.00 
Pair.  H.  L.  French,  512  W.  Green  St.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES  CATALOG  10^. 

Walter  Hoenes,  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  New  Jersey 
08213.  


PONIES 


WELSH  PONIES.  WEANLINGS,  Registered 

and  Grade.  Rosamond  Mason.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  Fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. _ 

RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  by  know¬ 
ing  facts.  48  page  illustrated  book  describing 
25  Breeds.  Housing,  breeding,  feeding,  markets, 
marketing,  etc.  25  cents.  American  Rabbit  As- 
sociation,  28  ARBA  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Penn. 

SHEEP 


SUFFOLK  flocks  multiply  faster  due  to  ewes 
multiple  births,  easy,  early  lambing,  heavy 
milk.  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Association,  Box 
324RN,  Columbia.  Mo. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Suffolk  Rams, 
Tunis  Rams.  Also  some  bred  commercial  ewes. 
R.  L.  Wiggins,  RD#1,  Barton,  New  York. 

SHORTHORNS 


WANT  TO  GET  in  the  beef  cattle  field  and 
make  profit?  If  you  do,  remember  Shorthorns 
— Polled  Shorthorns  go  to  market  30  to  _  40 
days  sooner  than  other  breeds.  Calves  weigh 
60-80  lbs.  more  at  weaning.  Get  the  facts. 
Free.  Write  Department  EB,  American  Short¬ 
horn  Association,  8288  Hascall  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68124.  


SWINE 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Hampshire  Boars. 
Fair  Winners.  Wayne  Gaver,  Middletown, 
Maryland 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINA  fall  boars  and 
gilts  sired  by  1964  New  York  Grand  Champions. 
Poland  boars  will  add  ham  and  growing  ability 
to  your  herd.  Special  thanks  to  our  Customers 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia  for  their  pur¬ 
chases  during  1965.  Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New 
York  14414.  Phone  716-WA6-3535. 

GRADED  FEEDER  PIG  AUCTION,  February 
4,  1966,  8  P.M.  E.S.T.  (Evening  Sale)  Geauga 
Livestock  Commission,  Middlefield,  Ohio.  800 
head  mixed  breeds,  sold  by  weight.  Vaccinated 
for  cholera  by  licensed  Veterinary  with  modi¬ 
fied  live  virus  and  serum.  Bank  reference  re¬ 
quired.  Consignors  pay  vaccination.  Additional 
information  call  Tom  Givan,  Ph.  632-6681. 
Northeast  Ohio  Graded  Feeder  Pig  Sale. 

MONTHLY  MARYLAND  FEEDER  Pig  Sales 
1:30,  2nd  Monday — Caroline  Sales,  Denton:  4th 
Thursday  (4th  Fri. — Nov.) — Rudnick  &  Sons, 
Galena  Vaccinated — health  inspected — graded 
pigs  sold  by  pound  to  highest  bidder.  Maryland 
Swine  Producers,  Fairgrounds,  Timonium. 

FEEDER  PIGS  THAT  Eat  and  Grow  $15.  each. 
Vaccinated  and  delivered  in  100  head  lots, 
shoats  over  40  lbs.  $20.  COD  on  approval.  C. 
Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Del. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  —  CERTIFIED 
Meat  Type.  Boars,  Gilts,  and  bred  Sows.  Ralph 
Bliek,  Williamson,  N.  Y.  315-589-8617. 

HAMPSHIRE  BOARS,  BRED  and  open  gilts. 
No  Hampshire  sale  this  year.  Malcolm  McColl, 
Asbury  Rd.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  FEEDER  PIG  SALE 

Thursday,  January  20,  1966 
EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 
Route  #5,  Caledonia,  New  York 

All  pigs  sold  are  locally  produced  and 
eligible  for  inter-state  shipment. 
Sponsored  by 

New  York  Swine  Improvement 
Cooperative  Association 


FLYING  HORSESHOE  RANCHES— Breeding 
Charolais  since  '52.  200  head  of  the  best 

Charolais  at  the  lowest  prices.  Registered  & 
recorded  bulls,  cows  and  heifers.  Best  blood¬ 
lines.  Certified  herd.  Visitors  welcome.  No  Sat- 
urday  sales.  Morris,  Pa.  Phone  717-353-2879. 
RUGGED  CHAROLAIS  BREEDING  Stock  for 
sale.  Realistic  Prices.  Come  see  our  herd  sire, 
Ama  Amigo.  Dave  Miller,  Charolles  Valley, 
RD#2.  Phoenixville.  Pa.  Rt.  113.  933-4044. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
21<f  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin,  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole.  750  mg.  sulfamerazine. 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar¬ 
ter —  allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Tops- 
field.  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply 
catalogue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As 
always,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment- 

DAIRY  AND  LIVESTOCK  Veterinary  supplies 
direct  to  you  at  wholesale.  Send  card  for  new 
wholesale  catalogue.  Eastern  States  Serum 
Company,  1727  Harden  Street,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

KEN-MAST  MASTITIS  TREATMENT— Peni- 
cillin.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  Neomycin,  Sulfa¬ 
nilamide,  Cobalt  in  15CC  disposable  syringes. 
Dozen  prepaid  $4.45.  Withhold  milk  from 
treated  quarter  72  hours.  Authorized  Anchor 
Serum  Dealer.  Kensington  Veterinary  Supply, 
Kensington.  Connecticut.  


AGENTS  WANTED 


ASTONISHING  AUTOMATIC  TOILET  BOWL 
CLEANER,  deodorizer.  Works  when  toilet  is 
flushed.  Housewives  buy  on  sight  for  every 
bathroom,  at  only  $1.98  each.  Make  up  to 
$10.00  in  hour,  spare  time.  Free  Sales  Kit. 
Merlite,  114  East  32nd,  Dept.  G71T,  New 
York  16. _ 

TYPEWRITERS.  CAMERAS,  WATCHES, 
Nylons,  Stainless  Blades.  Wholesale.  Simms, 
Warwick.  New  York. _ 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  taking  orders  for  Stark 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Everybody  can  now  grow 
Giant  Size  Apples.  Peaches,  Pears  in  their 
yards.  Also  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines.  Roses, 
etc.  Outfit  Free.  Stark  Bro’s,  Desk  30216,  Louis- 
iana,  Missouri  63353. _ 

EXCITING  NEW  PRODUCT.  Big  profits!  Ex¬ 
clusive!  Test  it  yourself.  Sample  offer.  Send 
no  money.  Just  your  name.  Kristee  164,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS  —  Livestock  and  farm  auc¬ 
tions.  Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service 
available.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


RETAIL  MILK  BUSINESS  for  sale.  1200 
Quarts  per  day,  includes  plant,  accounts,  three 
county  license,  two  trucks,  all  supplies.  Box 
369-FD.  Ithaca,  New  York  14851. _ 

YOU,  TOO,  CAN  be  an  Accident  Investigator. 
Make  up  to  $1,000  a  month,  part  or  full  time. 
No  college  necessary.  Car  furnished:  many 
extra  benefits.  We  train  you  at  home  in  spare 
time.  Keep  present  job  until  ready  to  switch. 
Pick  your  location.  Men  badly  needed  now. 
For  Free  information  write  Liberty  School, 
Dept.  C9410,  1139  W.  Park,  Libertyville, 
Illinois. _ 

FREE  BOOK  “990  Successful,  Little-Known 
Businesses.”  Many  fascinating  opportunities! 
Plymouth-936R,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11218. 
FOR  SALE  —  F'eed-flour-cider  mill,  fertilizer 
and  farm  supplies:  manufacture  my  own  feeds, 
flour,  cider  vinegar.  Do  custom  grinding,  mix¬ 
ing  and  sell  Beacon  feeds.  Am  one-quarter  mile 
from  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.  station.  Will  sell  with 
or  without  house,  barn  and  garage.  About  three 
miles  from  $22  million  sugar  refinery.  Plus  si.x 
acres  of  land  to  expand.  Graf’s  Mill.  Port 
Byron.  N.  Y. 


CHAIR  CANING 


RESTORE  CHAIRS:  Complete  kits  postpaid, 
free  instructions:  Guaranteed  premium  medium 
Cane  $2.75:  Fibre  Rush  $2.95.  Catalog,  quality 
seating,  refinishing  materials  25^  (refundable). 
The  Workshop,  Dept.  Al,  122  Main,  Penn  Yan, 
New  York  14527. _ 


BUILDINGS 


FARM  BUILDINGS — for  all  purposes,  low  cost, 
easy  terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
BR16  ,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unodilla,  N.Y, 


W  GLUE  ^ 
LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


CEDAR  STAKES  for  tree  staking.  5,  6,  7,  8 
and  10  Ft.,  ready  pointed.  Also  tree  wrap  and 
wire.  Large  stock  on  hand  at  all  times. 
516-AN-6-6400,  East  Northport,  New  York. 

COLORSLIDES 


HOLYLAND  -  SOUTH  PACIFIC  —  Yellow¬ 
stone  —  Grand  Canyon  —  London  —  Paris  — 
Alaska  —  Hawaii.  Eight  Colorslides  One  Cate¬ 
gory  $1.00.  Eddings.  8R  Roberts,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
14830. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


FARMS  FOR  RENT 


BEEF  FARM  —  HUDSON  VALLEY.  400  acres 
available  on  long  lease.  18th  Century  Master 
Dwelling,  3  other  houses  optional.  20  years  suc¬ 
cessful  beef  operation.  Suitable  cow-calf  or 
feeder.  In  past  carried  250  Steers  on  year-round 
feeding.  Located  7  miles  south  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
15  minutes  from  Thruway.  Contact  owner. 
Oscar  Lanford,  194  Central  Ave.,  Freedonia, 
N.  Y.  716-672-7076. _ 

DAIRY  FARM  FOR  rent,  Dutchess  County, 
New  York.  Pipeline  milker,  barn  cleaner.  Con¬ 
necticut  milk  market.  Over  100  stanchions.  Box 
369-FY.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14851. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS— FINGER  LAKES  AREA  —  all  types 
and  size  farms.  Retirement  homes  —  hunting 
land.  Lakeshore  properties.  H.  M.  Stocking, 
Realtor,  Dundee,  New  York, _ 

VIRGINIA  livestock,  dairy  farms  and  country 
estates,  P.  M.  Browning,  Realtor,  John  H.  Hitt, 
Associate:  Culpeper,  Virginia. _ 

CHENANGO  COUNTY  COUNTRY  home,  174 
acres,  12  rooms,  2  ceramic  tile  bath  rooms,  5 
bedrooms,  dining  room,  library,  living  room, 
remodeled  thru  out,  hot  water  panel  heat.  75 
acres  meadow  land,  100  acres  pasture — includ¬ 
ing  hard  wood  lot.  Call  Horace  A.  Holden,  Nor¬ 
wich  334-2877  or  Write  Box  72A,  RD#2,  Ox¬ 
ford,  New  York. 

LARGE  LIST  DAIRY,  Poultry,  Market  Garden, 
Recreational  Farms,  Camps,  $5,000.  to  $395,000. 
Skibiski  Realty,  So.  Deerfield,  Mass. _ 

270  ACRE  FARM — 70  Stanchions,  barn  cleaner, 
dumping  station,  bulk  tank,  8,500  bales  hay, 
9  room  house,  spring  water,  with  or  without 
machinery.  Wava  Gross,  RD  #1,  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y. _ 

83  ACRE  FARM,  60  TILLABLE.  Can  grow 
truck,  grain,  crops,  raise  fowl.  4  room  house, 
electric,  phone,  near  towns,  low  tax.  Frank 
Calio,  Laurel,  Del.  19956. _ 

FREE  Spring  Catalog!  Bargains  Galore!  Coast- 
to-Coast!  Low  prices,  easy  down  payments! 
Safe-Buy  Real  Estate  Agency,  712-NY  West 
'Third,  Little  Rock,  Ark. _ 

DAIRY  EQUIPMENT.  LARGE  Guernsey 
heifers,  tractor  tools,  log  sled,  double  sleighs, 
farm  for  sale.  E.  McComb,  924  South  St.,  Suf- 
field.  Conn.  Telephone  668-2555. 

LAKE-AREA  FRUIT  FARM  —  185-acre  farm 
reported  income  last  year  of  $40,000  from  fruit, 
hay  and  beef.  Has  local  retail  market  which 
markets  a  large  portion  of  crops.  80  acres  in 
fruit  trees  including  2,300  apple  trees,  900  pear 
trees,  50  assorted  fruit  trees,  130  acres  tillable. 
On  state  highway,  only  200-ft.  well-known  re¬ 
sort  lake.  14-room  home  in  good  repair,  6  bed¬ 
rooms,  lYj  baths.  Good  36x84  barn,  several  other 
buildings,  2  houses.  At  edge  of  town,  good  loca¬ 
tion  for  home  sites.  83-year-old  retiring  owner 
lets  go  for  $72,000,  liberal  terms.  Free  .  .  .  New 
Spring  1966  illustrated  catalog.  All  types  real 
estate  coast  to  coast!  United  Farm  Agency, 
501-AA  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 
Yukon  6-1547. _ 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY:  A  quality  farm  with 
superior  10  room  (5  bedrooms,  3  baths)  Colonial 
home,  4  room  cottage,  2  car  garage  and  barns 
for  36  head.  Wonderful  views  over  fields  to  dis¬ 
tant  hills.  Ever  flowing  stream.  135  acres  in 
rock  free  tillage.  150  acre  total  (CMPA  milk 
market) .  More  acreage,  tenant  houses,  and 
barns  available  so  total  could  be  about  500 
acres.  Wheeler  &  Taylor,  Inc.,  Great  Barring- 
ton.  Mass.  Tel:  One. _ 

FOR  SALE:  SEVERAL  good  farms  in  Otsego 
County.  Stanley  R.  Fish,  Lie.  Broker,  Hart- 
wick,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  FARM  complete  income  $1900  month. 
$33,000  V.i  cash.  Robert  Collester,  549  State  St., 
Springfield.  Mass. _ 

CATALOG  FREE.  Its  mimeographed  descrip¬ 
tions  are  as  easily  read  as  a  typed  letter.  They 
are  detailed  and  complete,  make  no  claims  of 
bargain  or  other  generalities  that  leave  you 
guessing — just  plain,  accurate  details  about 
several  hundred  listings  in  New  England  and 
New  York.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-AA,  Manchester, 
N.  H.  (Representatives  wanted.) _ 

MODERN  DAIRY  —  ULSTER  COUNTY  300 
acres,  225  tillable,  excellent  working  farm. 
Ideal  for  development  as  resort  or  golf  course. 
Barn  40'  x  150',  concrete  silo  20'  x  50'.  Un¬ 
limited  fresh  water.  2  reservoirs  plus  l^/t  mile 
frontage  on  Rondout  Creek.  Modern  4  bedroom 
house,  extra  barn.  4000'  frontage  on  Main  Rd. 
with  easy  access  to  town  and  city.  Inquire  Max 
Jacob,  Accord,  New  York. _ 

PRODUCTIVE  300  ACRES  (more  available) 
36x160  barn,  pipeline  milker — 67  head,  modern 
milk  house  bulk  tank,  barn  has  gutter  cleaner, 
mow  conveyor.  Concrete  silos-unloaders,  shop, 
tool  shed,  good  house-furnace.  Never  fail 
spring,  improved  birdsfoot  pastures.  Kept  127 
head — bought  no  roughage — 62  cows  have  pro¬ 
duced  over  100,000  lb.  per  month  for  past 
3  months.  DHIA.  7/10  mile  off  county  road. 
Sells  equipped  or  without.  John  Scheuerman, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA’S  EASTERN  SHORE  —  Choice  175 
Acre  farm,  112  A.  tillable,  balance  young  pines. 
Liveable  two  story  house,  bath,  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water.  Irrigation  pond,  excellent  farm  for 
truck  crops.  $65,000.  John  West,  Broker.  Nel- 
sonia,  Va. 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  LIME  SOIL.  350  level 
acres,  over  250  tillable.  70  stanchion  barn.  7 
room  home.  52  cows,  20  head  young,  3  tractors, 
all  equipment.  $55,000.  Wimple,  Realtor, 
Sloansville,  N.  Y.  Free  Lists.  (518)  875-6355. 
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EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


HELP  WANTED 


GOAT  SUPPLIES 


CHAIN  SAWS 


;  WE  ARE  SUPPLIERS  for  Dairy  Farm:  First 
;  class  milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  work¬ 
ers.  El  lingers  Employment  Agency,  80  Warren 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y,  Phone  GR  3-8168-9. 

FURNACES  &  BOILERS 


CUT  HEATING  COSTS.  Use  Marco  Furnaces 
and  Boilers.  Either  Complete  Combustion  Wood 
and  Coal  or  Combination  Oil-Wood  and  Coal 
Units.  Literature  free.  Marco  Industries,  P.  O. 
Box  6-A.  Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


JEEPS  $64.50,  airplanes  $75.20,  boats  $6.18. 
Many  others  direct  from  U.  S.  Government. 
For  complete  “Directory”  and  catalog  send 
$1.00  to  Quality  Surplus,  Dept.  NYl.  Box  23, 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania. 


INSTRUCTION 


GAME  WARDEN,  Government  Hunter, 
Forestry,  Park  and  Wildlife  Service  announce 
job  openings  regularly.  Prepare  at  home  for 
outdoor  work,  good  pay,  security.  Complete 
information  Free!  Write  North  American 
School  of  Conservation — BH,  Newport,  Califor¬ 
nia  92660. 


HAY  &  STRAW 


CHOICE  HAY,  ^11  grades.  Mohawk  Valley. 
Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc.,  Fort 
Plain,  New  York.  Telephone  4-5111. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa  -mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  hay  delivered 
by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality  guaranteed. 
Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Melrose.  4-2591  before  8  A.M.  or  after  5  P.M. 
BALED  HAY  DELIVERED  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion.  For  more  information  write  or  call  after 
6:00  PM.  J.  W.  Christman.  RD  2,  Fort  Plain. 
GOOD  QUALITY  HAY  delivered  anywhere. 
Marcus  Delong,  Romulus,  N.  Y.  14541.  Ovid 
869-5675. _ 

QUALITY  1st  AND  2nd  CUTTING  hay  de¬ 
livered  —  truck  or  trailer  loads.  Quality  and 
weight  guaranteed.  Also  Straw.  17  yrs.  in  busi¬ 
ness  —  Licensed  and  Bonded.  Commission 
Merchant.  Mike  Micha,  RD#1,  Johnson  City, 
New  York.  RA9-3151.  (Also  Farmers  interested 
in  selling,  contact  us.) _ 

GRADED  HAY  STRAW  all  kinds  shipped 
anywhere.  Phone  201-748-1020.  Desmond  Hay 
Service.  Box  402,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 
CARLOT  OR  SEND  your  truck.  Hay,  Alfalfa 
pellets,  grain.  Grain  or  feed  store  operators, 
contact  us  for  your  feed  supplies.  Schwab  Bros. 
Feed  Co.,  New  Bavaria,  Ohio. _ 

GRADED  DAIRY  ALFALFA  and  other  Grades. 
Art  Callari  Hay  Co.,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

CAN  DELIVER  all  grades  of  good  quality  hay. 
Also,  farmers  interested  in  selling  contact  us. 
D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York.  Phone: 
716-243-3311  or  716-243-2236. _ 

HAY  &  STRAW — ALL  grades  delivered  by 
Truckload,  Hill  &  Valle  Farms,  R#2,  Wilder 
Rd.,  Gowanda,  N.  Y.  Phone  716-257-9067. 

WANTED:  Licensed  &  Bonded  Farmer  wants 
top  quality  Hay  &  Straw.  Also  Mulch — mini¬ 
mum  10  ton  lots.  Write  Box  141.  Plainview, 
N.  Y. 

200  TONS  ALFALFA  HAY,  Straw.  Ear  Corn, 
Oats.  Robert  Schram.  Newark,  N.  Y.  Phone 
331-4666:  7:30  P.M-9:00  P.M. 

(IHOICE  CAYUGA  COUNTY  Mixed  Hay.  De¬ 
livered  anywhere.  Richardson  Bros.  Farms,  Red 
Creek,  N.  Y.  Phone  315-RL4-8873. _ 

40  TONS  HAY  CUT  June  3-12.  40  tons  second 
cutting  trefoil.  Analyzed  trefoil  and  timothy 
seed.  Keith  Smith,  6185  Ridge  Road,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.  14094.  Phone  HF3-2470. 


HELP  WANTED 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED.  FULLY  experienced 
in  operating  milking  machines  and  caring  for 
cows.  Excellent  housing  for  married  man. 
Steady  year  round  employment.  Top  wages 
and  bonus.  Garelick  P’arms,  Franklin,  Mass. 
617-528-9000  days  or  evenings  call  Israel 
Garelick  617-528-1122. 

HIGH  TICKET  CAPITAL  Good  Sales.  Repre- 
sentative  with  Agricultural  background.  East¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  and  N.  E.  territory.  Salary  plus  in¬ 
centive.  High  income  potential.  Farm  Automa¬ 
tion  Corp.,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  Att:  John  Adamo, 
Sales  Mgr. 

WOMAN  OR  COUPLE  to  help  on  Farm  and 
Housekeeping.  Can  have  Child.  Good  home,  pay. 
Ralph  Moreland,  Commack.  N.  Y. _ 

i  MAKE  $280.00  GETTING  JUST  10  growers  to 

I  try  Campbell’s  Plant  Food.  Sample  free.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Rochelle  19,  Illinois. 

EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN  for  purebred 
Holstein  herd.  Must  be  able  to  accept  herd 
management  responsibilities.  Six  days  a  week. 
Modern  home.  Contact  Everett  Martin, 
Cheshire,  Mass. 

HOUSEPARENTS  —  Couples  with  no  children 
to  work  and  live  in  residence  private  school. 
Good  salary  and  maintenance.  Apply  by  letter 
to  Director  of  Cottage  Life.  New  Yoik  School 
For  the  Deaf,  555  Knollwood  Rd.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.  giving  name,  address  and  telephone  num¬ 
ber. 

WANTED  SINGLE  OR  Married  man  to  help 

in  milking  parlor.  Could  use  older  or  partly 
disabled  man.  Rudolph  Blesy,  Boston,  N.  Y. 
XHl-5102. _ 

DAIRY  FARMER — MAN  or  boy,  room  and 
board,  laundry,  good  home.  George  Ringrose, 
Peppin  Orchard  Rd.,  Cranston,  R.I.  02920. 

DOCTOR’S  WIDOW  SEEKS  middle  aged  com¬ 
panion  housekeeper.  Own  room  and  bath.  Four 
room  apartment  Midtown  Manhattan.  Box  369- 
FW,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14851. 

WANTED  —  RELIABLE  MAN  or  Couple. 

Housekeeping  position  Country  house  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Employers  there  weekends.  No  children. 
Must  drive.  References  Required.  Box  369-FT, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14851. _ 

COMPANION  &  HOUSEKEEPER  under  35 
for  young  farmer  and  two  school  age  children. 
Modern  country  home.  Box  369-EX,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14851. _ 

WE  HAVE  A  GOOD  permanent  job  for  a 
farmer  operating  equipment  and  doing  nursery 
Work.  Applicant  must  be  between  22  and  35, 
sober,  reliable  and  responsible.  All  replies  will 
be  answered,  write  Box  369-FX,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
14851. _ 

Middle  aged  lady  interested  as  house¬ 

keeper  of  small  apartment.  G.P.O.  Box  1216, 
Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

.  American  Agriculturist,  January,  1966 
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HOUSEPARENTS  NEEDED:  CHILDREN’S 
Home  in  lower  Westchester  County  needs 
couples  or  single  persons  to  help  care  for 
children.  Living  accommodations  and  board  pro¬ 
vided.  If  you  enjoy  children  and  desire  to  help 
them,  you  will  find  satisfaction  in  being  a 
Houseparent.  Write  Robert  L.  Coates,  Director, 
1156  N.  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. _ 

NURSES  AIDS  P’OR  night  duty.  Room  and 
Board  can  be  furnished  if  needed.  Reply  to: 
Box  477,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  MAN,  BOY  or  girl  for  general 
farm  work.  Russell  Peters.  Sr.,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
$23  WEEKLY  AND  YOUR  own  dresses  as  extra 
rewards.  Just  show  Fashion  Frocks  to  friends. 
Easy,  fun.  Convenient  even  for  housewife  with 
children.  No  canvassing,  investment  or  exi^eri- 
ence.  P’or  PYee  Kit  write  P’ashion  Frocks,  Dept. 
W-16101,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

RESPONSIBLE  WORKING  HERDSMAN 
wanted  for  100  Registered  Holsteins  with  530 
lb.  average.  New  Surge  Sawtooth  Parlor,  near 
town,  regular  time  off,  paid  vacation,  produc¬ 
tion  bonus.  Please  send  references.  Clearfield 
Farms,  R2,  Honesdale.  Pa. 

YEAR  ROUND  MAN  on  large  P'ruit  P’arm  Ex¬ 
perienced  machinery,  first  class  tree  pruner. 
References,  top  wages,  advancement  in  line 
with  capabilities.  Trailer  furnished.  Work  avail¬ 
able  in  packing  house  for  wife.  Near  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Write  or  phone  Henry  Hart, 
Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Phone 
GRl-2879. 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED:  Father  —  2  sons 
—  good  house.  Write  Box  140,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE.  Enclose  25^  de¬ 
posit  refundable  with  first  order.  Hoegger 
Supply  Co.,  Milford  2,  Pa. 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED  HONEY  —  Clover,  Buckwheat 
or  Fallflower,  5  lb.  container  $2.20:  3 — $5.75: 
6 — $10.50.  Prepaid  3rd  zone.  We  use  stainless 
steel  extractors  and  tanks.  Lang  Apiaries,  Box 
A,  Gasport,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


LIVESTOCK  SUPPLIES,  EQUIP. 


FREE  SAMPLE  Cattle  Ear  Tag.  Big  numbers, 
low  priced.  Write  today:  Cowboy  Tag  Co.,  Box 
95,  Yucaipa,  California  92399. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


PURE  N.  Y.  MAPLE  SYRUP— Fancy  gallon 
$5.25,  2  quart  $3.00,  quart  $1.75  Plus  Postage. 
Jacob  Moses,  Beaver  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SAWDUST 


SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS  in  carload  lots. 
Sawdust  in  bulk  truckloads,  also  baled  shav¬ 
ings.  Bono  Sawdust  Co.,  33-30  127th  Place, 
Corona  68,  New  York.  Tel.  Hickory  6-1374. 


SAW  CHAINS.  Save  up  to  $15.00  each.  “Life¬ 
time  Guarantee”  Immediate  shipments,  post’pd. 
Write,  Armstrong’s,  Box  142,  Saulte  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan  49784. 


SAW  CHAIN 

DIRECT  TO  YOU  AT  FACTORY  PRICES! 

Brand  new,  first  quality,  fully  guaranteed!  In 
.404”,  1/2"  and  7/16"  pitch.  Chain  for  bar 
of  any  saw  with  cutting  length  of: 

12"  to  14"  $10.00  15"  to  16"  $11.00 
17"  to  20"  $13.00  21"  to  24"  $15.00 

GUIDE  BARS:  New.  hard-nose,  to  fit: 
Homelite  17"  $17.00,  21"  $19.00 
McCulloch  18"  $18.00,  24"  $21.00 
SPROCKETS:  Direct-drive  sprocket  $4.00: 

Gear-drive  sprocket  $2.50. 

Add  50c  to  total  order  for  shipping 
(For  (’()!)  send  .$2.00  depo.sit) 

Be  sure  to  give  saw  name,  bar  cutting  length, 
and  pitch  used  or  number  of  drive  links  In  chain. 
Send  check  cr  money  order  today  to: 

ZIP-PENN  INC.  BOX  179-HD  Erie,  Penna. 

For  big  savings  on  other  bars,  saw  parts, 
accessories,  write  for  complete  catalog. 


Honors  For  Profit-Plus  Production 


These  NYABC  members  received  trophy 
cups  at  the  1 965  NYABC  Silver  Anniversary 
meeting.  Each  had  the  highest  actual  DHIA 
milk  average  for  his  breed*  during  the  past 
year. 

From  left: 

HOLSTEIN 


Gerald  Stoeckel,  Bloorriville 


40  cows 

,19,864M 

706F 

GUERNSEY 

Vance  Roby,  Ionia 

22  cows 

12,Sri4M 

581L 

BROWN  SWISS 

Stewart  Benedict,  Massena 

45  cows  13,225M 

540F 

AYRSHIRE 


Profitable,  high-level  production  is 
achieved  through  utilization  of  good 
breeding;  feeding  and  management.  It 
-takes  all  three. 

To  feed  and  manage  profitably  for 
high  production^  first  have  to  have 
the  bred-in  potential  or^  genetic  base 
for  your  herd„ 

These  rnen  have  established  the 
bred-in  potential  through  use  of  NYABC 
seivic^  in  their  breeding  programs.  You 
can,  tQp.  4ust  call  your  NYABC  techni¬ 
cian.  His  name  and  phone  number  are 
in  your  County  Extension  News. 


Raymond  DeHart,  Cortland 

42  cows  13,167M  55 IF 

JERSEY 

Ralph  Egelston,  Fultonville 

_ 49  cows  10,647M  549F _ 

*To  qualify  for  the  award,  each  member  had  to  have  all  cows 
of  the  same  breed,  over  50%  of  his  milking  animals  NYABC  sired, 
and  75%  or  more  of  his  breedings  through  NYABC  this  post  year. 


NEW  YORK 
ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE 

RO.Box5l8,lthaca,N.Y. 


Classified  Ads 

PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 


February  Issue . Closes  January  1  March  Issue . Closes  February  1 


April  Issue . Closes  March  1 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

35  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals. 
Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  15R24,  count  as  11  words. 
Minimum  charge  $3.50.  Blind  Box  Number  $2.40 
extra,  includes  address.  Send  check  or  money 
order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box 
369,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW  &  USED  EGUIPMENT 


NURSERY  STOCK 


PRINTING 


FOUR  WILL  FORMS— Standard  Forms  (Finest 
Quality)  with  Complete  Instructions.  $1.20. 
Interstate  Products,  Box  1-M2,  Pelham,  New 
Hampshire. _ 

STOP  ITCHING — Promotes  healing  of  piles; 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 
Falls.  Maine. _ 

QUICK- JOHN — Cleans  septic  tanks,  cesspools, 
outdoor  toilets.  Stops  odors,  backups.  Opens 
drains.  6  premeasured  treatments  $2.95,  12 — 
$4.93.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Ryter  Co., 
Madelia  20,  Minn. 

GUITARS.  CLARINETS,  TRUMPETS,  VIO- 
LINS.  All  band  and  orchestra  instruments.  At 
Lowest  Prices.  No  Money  down.  10  day  free 
trial.  Send  for  our  free  brochure  (Specify  in¬ 
strument).  Wonderland  Musical  Instrument 
Co.,  Box  621AA,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

LEG  SORE  SUFFERERS  —  Send  for  Free 
Book  on  proven  Viscose  for  relief  of  pain  and 
aches  of  leg  ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due 
to  deep  vein  congestion.  Works  as  you  walk. 
Viscose  Co.,  100  West  Chicago  Avenue,  Dept. 
N.K.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES— furnaces,  coal,  oil, 
gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  Co.,  793  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York. 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  repairing  books  and 
tools.  Free  catalog.  North  American,  Box 
77-RA,  Fox  River  Grove,  Illinois  60021. _ 

LIGHTNING  RODS — We  specialize  in  complete 
and  economical  lightning  protection  systems. 
Free  inspection  or  information.  Morse-Collins, 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  mem- 
ber  United  Lightning  Protection  Association. 
“SIX  WILL  FORMS”  plus  “Information  by 
Lawyer,”  $1.00,  Brugenheimer  Publishers,  Box 
158-N77.  Lexington,  Mass. _ 

DRUM  SETS— LOWEST  PRICES.  No  money 
down,  10  day  free  trial.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog.  Wonderland  Drum  Company,  Box 
621AA,  Detroit,  Michigan. _ 

SPINET  PIANO  (new)  $339.00.  15  year  War¬ 
ranty.  No  money  down.  Send  for  our  free 
brochure.  Wonderland  Musical  Instrument  Co., 
Box  621AA,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

SONGPOEMS  WANTED!  WRITE  with  active 
professional  songwriters.  Share  royalties. 
Songwriters  Contact,  1619-G  Broadway,  New 
York  19. _ 

“SEPTIC  PEPS-IT”  for  cesspools,  septic  tanks, 
dry  wells,  filter  beds,  outhouses.  Prevents  and 
corrects  odors,  backup.  Keeps  systems  flowing. 
6  months  supply  $2.95.  1  year  $5.90.  Electric 
Sewer  Cleaning  Co.,  Boston  34,  Massachusetts. 
CLIPPERS  REPAIRED,  BLADES  sharpened, 
90<^  per  pair.  Immediate  service.  Earlville  Clip- 
per  Service,  Earlville,  N.  Y.  13332. _ 

SEVERAL  GOOD  OLD  Violins.  Bargain 
Prices.  Write.  Kline.  Middlecreek,  Penna. 

1966  —  HAGERSTOWN  TOWN  and  Country 
Almanac.  Sent  to  you  Postpaid  35tf.  Spencer 
Stine,  Shadey  Side,  Md. _ 

MOVING?  FOR  LOWEST  Rates  anywhere  in 
world.  Box  5184A,  Sarasota,  Fla. _ 

FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG!  100,000  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Tremendous  Discounts!  Taylor  Distribu¬ 
tors,  Newton  14,  New  Jersey.  _ 

CASH  AND  S&H  GREEN  Stamps  Given  for 
new  and  used  goose  and  duck  feathers.  Top 
prices,  free  tags,  shipping  instructions.  Used 
feathers  mail  small  sample.  Northwestern 
Feather  Co.,  212  Scribner,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

FARMERS,  BUSINESSMEN,  STUDENTS, 
Modern  Speed  Way  of  Basic  Mathematics. 
Everybody’s  aid  to  easy  figuring.  $2.00  Postpd. 
Anthony’s,  Box  31,  Easton,  Minnesota  56025. 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  Paradox  2, 
New  York  12858.  Unusual  Bi-monthly.  $2.00 
year.  Sample  35(!.  


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


BARN  CLEANERS — silo  unloaders,  engineered 
by  Patz.  New  different  bunk  feeders,  manure 
stackers,  replacement  chains  for  all  make 
cleaners,  low  cost,  easy  terms.  Nold  Farm 
Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Willard  Howland,  South¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

IN  NEED  OF  Milking  Equipment,  pipelines — 
parlor  or  around  the  barn  parlor  stalls — Her¬ 
ringbone — side  opening — walk-thru.  Transfer 
station,  rigid  or  plastic.  Get  our  prices.  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  Chore-Boy  Eastern  Factory  Owned 
Branch,  Box  11,  Dryden,  N.  Y.  13053.  Phone 
VI4-6092. 

WANTED  —  ALLIS  CHALMERS  Roto  Balers. 
Brice  Creesy,  Andover,  Ohio. 


COBEY— FOX-  MC— NUFFIELD  —  Versatile 
Farm  Equipment — Cockshutt  parts,  new  & 
used.  Used  machines  all  kinds.  We  deliver. 
Ingersoll  Farm  Supply  Inc.,  Martinsburg,  N.Y. 
Phone — Lowville  85. 

“USED  CONVEYOR  BELTING”  Rubber 
covered — like  new,  all  sizes — all  plys.  Phone 
or  write:  E.  L.  Ashmus  Belting  Company, 
6038-49th  Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Telephone 
652-4596. _ 

AUXILIARY  GENERATING  PLANTS— 3  to 
20  KW — $300  and  up.  Case  500  5  plow  diesel- 
clean-$1895.  New  Oliver  770  loaded — all  acces¬ 
sories  only  $3895.  New  3  plow  diesel  with  3 
point  hitch  and  new  Industrial  type  loaders — 
$3895.  100  used  balers,  all  makes.  25  field  har¬ 
vesters.  Good  selection  corn  pickers — pull  type 
&  SP  models.  135  crawlers  &  wheel  tractors  in¬ 
cluding  dozers,  loaders,  winches  and  backhoes. 
Several  choice  bargains  in  crawlers  for  muck  or 
sap  gathering.  30  acres  of  equipment.  Parts  for 
Wiard,  Leroy,  Gobel  and  Ontario  Drills.  Don 
Howard — Canandaigua,  New  York. _ 

BARN  PANS  20"  %  HP  Delco  Totally  En¬ 
closed  motor,  balance  louvers,  rust  proof  plated 
guard,  heavy  storm  hood,  rugged  aluminum 
blade,  with  Penn  thermostat  $59.50.  Freight 
Paid.  Free  Literature.  Elsingers,  Lomira,  Wis- 
consin.  Est.  1933. _ 

IRON  AGE  PARTS  for  Original  Equipment. 
Manufacturer  anounces  availability  of  parts  for 
1963  and  prior  Planter,  Transplanter  and  Dig¬ 
ger  parts.  Greatly  reduced  prices  for  inventory 
reduction.  Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write  Lock- 
wood  Grader  Corporation.  Box  160,  Gering, 
Nebraska. _ 

FARROWING  CRATES  —  Complete  $22.95. 
Free  Literature.  Dolly  Enterprises,  180  Main, 
Colchester,  Ill. _ 

WANTED— USED  BULK  Milk  Coolers.  Phila¬ 
delphia  Approved.  Send  specifications,  prices. 
Box  369-FZ.  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14851. _ 

LAMINATED  RAFTERS  &  Arches  for  barns 
and  sheds.  Douglas  Fir  bonded  with  completely 
waterproof  glue.  Popular  sizes  stocked.  Extra 
heavy  rafters — extra  low  prices.  Box  S-16, 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. _ 

SAVE  UP  TO  75%  on  new,  used,  rebuilt  parts 
for  crawlers,  wheel  tractors.  Lowest  prices. 
World’s  largest  1966  parts  catalog.  Send  25^ 
— Surplus  'Tractor  Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota. 

FOR  SALE — ALL  parts  cheap.  Cletrac  AD, 
AG,  BD,  BG,  CG,  HD14.  TD18,  TD14A,  TD9, 
Cat  75,  D8,  Model  L,  HD7  plus  Hydraulic 
Dozer  units.  Engines  and  Parts  for  sale:  GM 
371,  GM  671,  Hercules  JXD,  DOOC,  Jeep, 
Model  A  parts.  Ben  Lombardo,  Sinking  Spring, 
RD#2.  Penna.  Area  215-678-1941;  944-7171. 

HAY  BALERS— 100  to  choose.  135  crawlers  & 
wheel  tractors  with  attaching  tools.  7  crawlers 
of  all  sizes  with  loaders  &  backhoes,  $2,995. 
Dismantling  5  acres  of  equipment.  Large  stock 
of  Oliver  &  Cletrac  crawler  parts.  New 
18.4-34-6  ply  rear  tires — $140.  New  Ontario 
Drills  and  complete  selection  of  parts.  85  com¬ 
bines  and  field  choppers.  Good  selection  of 
grinder  mixer  mills.  Used-John  Deere,  IHC  and 
Owatonna  SP  windrowers  and  haybines.  New 
SP  windrowers  starting  complete  at  $3,500.  Don 
Howard — Canandaigua,  New  York. 

JANUARY  SPECIAL— For  Sale  or  Lease— 1958 
Portersville  2250  gallon  farm  pick-up,  A-1  con¬ 
dition.  Two  1800  .gallon  farm  pick-up,  good 
condition.  One  2000  gallon  farm  pick-up,  ex¬ 
cellent.  One  4300  gallon  semi-trailer,  tandem, 
fair  condition.  One  4500  gallon  tandem,  ex¬ 
cellent.  Contact  —  Portersville  Equipment,  a 
division  of  Gibson  Industries,  Inc.,  Portersville, 
Pennsylvania  16051.  Telephone  368-2421  or  368- 
2431  (Area  Code  412). 


NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH,  PLUM  TREES— low  as  20(!.  Cherries, 
pears,  apples,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10^. 
Shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25(!  up. 
Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for 
free  color  catalog  and  $2.00  free  bonus  infor¬ 
mation.  Tennessee  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  1, 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 

KELLY  DWARF  APPLES  begin  to  bear  heavy 
crops  of  giant  fruits  the  year  after  planting. 
For  orchard  or  family  use.  Largest  fruit  tree 
nurseries  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Red  Delicious, 
Yellow  Delicious,  McIntosh  and  others,  also 
dwarf  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries.  Special¬ 
ists  in  strawberries,  blueberries,  grapes,  hardy 
English  Walnuts,  chestnuts,  pecans,  etc. 
Choicest  trees,  roses,  shrubs,  ornamentals. 
Complete  Spring  Garden  Guide  and  Nursery 
Catalog  with  375  color  photos  free.  Send  name 
and  address  today.  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  943 
Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  14437. 


1,000  NURSERY  ITEMS— Seeds  (Tree-Ever¬ 
green),  Seedlings,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Orna¬ 
mentals,  Horticultural  Books,  Propagation 
Supplies.  Catalog.  Mellinger’s,  North  Lima  42, 
Ohio. 

STARK  BRO’S  NEW  150th  Anniversary  Cata- 
log  Free!  Spectacular  full-color  display  of 
Giant-size  Apples,  Peaches,  Nectarines  (Fuzz¬ 
less  Peaches),  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Plums 
from  Dwarf,  Semi-Dwarf,  Standard  Size  trees. 
Ornamentals,  Roses,  etc.  Guaranteed.  Stark, 
Dept.  30416,  Louisiana,  Missouri  63353. 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  —  25  for  $4.50 
postpaid.  10  to  14  inch.  Heavy  root  systems. 
Suncrest  Nurseries,  Box-J,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

EVERGREEN  PLANTING  STOCK  —  Christ- 
mas  trees,  ornamentals,  timber.  Free  catalog 
and  planting  guide.  Suncrest  Nurseries,  Box-J, 
Homer  City,  Pa. 

CANADIAN  HEMLOCK— 50  for  $12.95—100 
for  only  $18.95.  Sturdy,  well  rooted,  3-yr.  12 
to  15"  plants.  Ideal  for  background  or  hedge. 
Sun  or  Shade.  Postpaid,  no  C.O.D.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Musser  Forest,  Inc.,  Box  88-AC,  Indiana, 
Pa- _ 

EVERGREEN  seedlings  and  transplants  in 
leading  varieties  for  Christmas  and  forest  tree 
production.  Free  price  list  and  planting  guide. 
Flickingers’  Nursery,  Sagamore,  Pa.  16250. 

RAW  FURS 


RAW  FURS,  MINK,  muskrat,  fox,  otter, 
beaver,  fisher,  etc.  Top  prices,  prompt  returns. 
Walter  Carr  2868  Elm  St.,  Dighton,  Mass. 

SEEDS 


FREE  SEED  CATALOG— 32  Pages:  Illustrated 
Color.  Garden  Seeds  —  Vegetable  —  Flowers 
Selected  Hybrids.  Direct  from  Breeder.  Robson 
Quality  Seeds,  Inc.  16  Hall,  New  York. 

Now — tested  and  proved  in  the  Northeast — 

ROBSON  EXCELL 
SORGHUM-SUDANGRASS 

Complete  Summer  Feeding  Program 
Palatable  in  each  stage  —  green  chop  — 
ensilage  —  grazing.  Top  dollar  returns  per 
acre  from  highest  milk  and  beef  production. 
High  tonnage  yield.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices.  Open  territories  available  for  Seed 
Distributors. 

ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS,  INC. 

Box  50,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  ON 


UNADILLA’S 
60th  ANNIVERSARY' 

Write  for  complete  information 
or  see  your  Unadilla  Dealer  about 
our  special  60th  Anniversary  Offer. 

Get  the  details  and  save.  This  is  a  * 
limited  time  offer— so  investigate 
early ...  it  will  be  to  your  advantage. 
For  60  years  Unadilla  wood  stave  silos 
have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Grand¬ 
fathers,  Fathers  and  Sons  have  bought 
and  filled  Unadillas  . . .  hundreds  of 
testimonial  letters  prove  this  ...  get  a 
low  cost  reliable  Unadilla  for  years  of 
maintenance-free  silage  storage.  All 
sizes,  factory  creosote  treated,  choice  of 
accessories  . . .  write  for  catalog  and 
special  offer  details ...  or  see  your 
dealer.  You  can  pay  more  but  you  won’t 
get  more. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BoxBie  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 

Wood  Silos,  Silo  Liners,  Barn  Rafters  and  Arches 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


100  BUSINESS  CARDS  $1.00.  Other  printing. 
Farrell’s,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  From  the  Country’s 
largest  specialists.  .  .  We  grow  no  other 

nursery  stock,  just  Strawberries,  all  types,  all 
varieties.  We  feature  “registered”  virus-free 
plants.  Our  1966  Catalog  features  all  the  finest 
varieties.  The  U.S.D.A.’s  new  “Sunrise,”  Cats- 
kill,  Sparkle,  Earlidawn,  Surecrop,  Pocahontas, 
Midway,  all  registered,  all  virus-free,  plus  many 
others.  Grow  Allen’s  plants,  the  standard  of  the 
industry  for  81  years,  your  best  buy  for  big 
crops  of  better  berries.  Strawberries  are  easy 
to  grow,  easy  to  care  for.  They  are  ideal  income 
producers.  1/10  of  an  acre  yields  650  to  900 
quarts.  Write  for  your  Free  Catalog  today — 
our  81st  Year.  W.  F.  Allen  Co.,  72  Willow 
St.,  Salisbury.  Md.  21801. _ 

STRAWBERRIES.  RASPBERRIES.  BLUE¬ 
BERRIES,  Blackberries.  Write  for  free  catalog 
describing  70  small  fruit  varieties  including — 
Frontenac,  Catskill,  Premier  Vesper,  Sparkle, 
Earlidawn  and  Ozark  Beauty  Ogallala,  Geneva 
Everbearing  strawberries,  also  Latham,  Mada- 
waska,  Durham  and  new  Fall  Red  Raspberries. 
Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. _ 

LIKE  SWEET  ONIONS?  New  Blue  Ribbon 
Assortment  600  sweet  onion  plants  with  free 
planting  guide  $3.00  postpaid  fresh  from  Texas 
Onion  Plant  Company,  “home  of  the  sweet 
onion,”  Farmersville,  Texas  75031. _ 

FREE!  COLOR  VEGETABLE  CATALOG  feat¬ 
uring  fabulous  heavy  producing  Hybrid  Toma¬ 
toes,  Hybrid  Onions,  Hybrid  Eggplant.  Also, 
popular  varieties  Cabbage,  Sweet  Pepper,  Hot 
Pepper,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower.  Earliest 
varieties,  widest  selection  for  home  and  com¬ 
mercial  gardeners.  These  outdoor  grown  plants 
are  much  hardier  than  hothouse  or  potted 
plants,  and  are  rushed  to  you  fresh  pulled,  ready 
to  grow.  Our  absolute  money-back  guarantee  on 
every  plant.  Write  today.  Piedmont  Plant  Co., 
Dept.  201,  Albany,  Ga. _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  FRUIT  &  Nut 
’Trees  —  Blueberries  —  Raspberries  —  Flower¬ 
ing  Trees  —  Shrubs  —  Hedge  —  Vines.  All 
plants  state  inspected  and  guaranteed.  Leading 
varieties.  Free  Catalog.  Buntings’  Nurseries, 
Inc.,  Box  19,  Selbyville,  Delaware  19975. 


FREE  STRAWBERRY  CATALOG 

From  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
Introducing  the  New  U.S.D.A,  Variety  “Sunrise" 

We  grow  nothing  but  Strawberries  ...  all  types  ...  all 
varieties.  Our  colorful  new  Catalog  for  1966  Includes  the 
first  new  Strawberry  released  by  the  U.S.D.A)  since  1960. 
Called  “Sunrise"  It  Is  early  ripening  and  Its  plants  are  very 
vigorous  and  productive.  The  Catalog  also  covers  all  the 
finest  varieties.  Midway,  Earlidawn,  Surecrop,  Redglow 
from  the  U.S.D.A.  and  many  others.  It  offers  the  virus 
free  plants  necessary  for  the  biggest  crops  of  the  best 
berries,  tells  how  to  grow  them  for  best  results  for  Home 
Consumption  or  for  Sale.  Strawberries  are  easy  to  grow, 
easy  to  care  for.  They're  Ideal  home  Income  producers  too. 
1/10  of  an  acre  yleltfe  650  to  900  quarts. 

BUY  DIRECT  from  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

For  81  Years  the  Country's  Leading 
Strawberry  Plant  Specialists. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  CATALOG  TODAY  —  IT’S  FREE 
W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.  72  Yew  Street,  Salisbury,  Md.  21801 


SILOS 


SILOS,  SILO  UNLOADERS— barn  cleaners. 
Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

SILOS— FACTORY  CREOSOTE  Treated  Wood. 
Maximum  insulation  against  frozen  ensilage 
and  absolute  acid  resistance.  Dependable  lock- 
doweled  wind-resistant  construction.  Immediate 
delivery.  Box  BS-16,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Una¬ 
dilla.  New  York.  


WRITE  FOR  FREE 
COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

or  see  your  Unadilla  Dealer  about 
our  special  60fh  Anniversary  Offer — 
get  details  and  save. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
60th  YEAR 


Dept.  A16  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 

i 

L. 

Wood  Silos,  Silo  Liners,  Barn  Rafters 
and  Arches 

J 

THE  TILLERS 


''TIL,  YOO  JOST&OTTO^ 

DO  SOMETHtWG  ABOUT 
TIM-HEi.EAVEeHl& 
TOYS  AMD  CLOTHES 
EVERYWHERE.  HE'S 
&OT  TO  LEARN  TO  PICK 
THICYOS  up/ 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Free  catalog. 
1330-33  Linwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64109. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING— term  soon.  Free 
catalog.  The  Reisch  American  School  of 
Auctioneering,  Inc.,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


PHOTO  SERVICE  &  SUPPLIES 


12  EXP.  KODACOLOR — $2.49,  includes  new 
film.  Reprint  13^.  12  exp.  B&W — 79(i.  Hoosier 
Photos,  Box  1405AA,  Muncie,  Indiana. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FREE!  FALL-WINTER  CATALOG— Big,  180 
pages!  Selected  Best  thruout  the  U.  S. 
.  Thousands  of  properties  described,  pictured — 
Land,  farms,  homes,  businesses — Recreation, 
T  Retirement.  490  offices,  35  states  coast  to  coast. 
World’s  Largest.  Mailed  Free!  Strout  Realty, 
50-R  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10017. _ 

FOR  SALE — MODERN  Six  room  ranch  home 
with  all  conveniences  located  on  traveled  high¬ 
way.  Lot  200'  frontage  783'  depth.  Excellent 
location.  Good  business  site.  Price  reasonable. 
Inquire  of  Ralph  A.  Dodge,  Kennebunk,  Maine. 

A  LONG  ESTABLISHED  FLORIST  and  Gift 
Shop  $17,700.  terms.  Also  gi'oves,  lots,  homes, 
acreage.  Chambers,  P.  O.  Box  1059,  Wauchula, 
Florida. _ _ 

6  UNIT  MOTEL,  Bar  and  Restaurant  with  _  6 
room  apartment.  Price  $68,500.  Call — Catskill 
943-4492. _ 

i  INVEST  IN  FLORIDA.  5  acres  good  high  dry 
land:  $50  down,  $20  monthly.  Total  price 
$1,495.  No  interest,  owner — W.  H.  Mott,  7101- 
13  Street  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


WANTED  —  WILL  PAY  Cash  for  farmland  or 
acreage  in  N.  Y.  100-1-  acres  in  Delaware, 
Sullivan  or  Ulster  County.  Box  61,  Boonton, 
N.  J. _ 

DAIRYMAN  displaced  by  new  highway  pay 
cash  for  farm  at  least  100  acres  tillage.  Conn¬ 
ecticut  -  Massachusetts.  Robert  Collester,  549 
State  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 

SAUSAGE 


CEROW’S  HOME  MADE  SAUSAGE,  famous 
for  years.  4  lb.  roll  $3.50  delivered.  Cerow’s, 
Clayton,  New  York. 

SHELLED  NUTS  &  SPICES 


SHELLED  PECAN  HALVES.  LARGE.  New 

crop  5  pounds,  ten  dollars  —  ten  pounds,  $19.50 
delivered.  Wizard  Worm  Ranch,  Box  565-RNY, 
Donalsonville,  Ga. 

SIGNS 


PLASTIC  POSTED — Land  Signs.  Durable,  in¬ 
expensive,  legal,  free  sample.  Minuteman, 
Stanfordville,  New  York. _ 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS,  Mailbox  —  Lawn 
Markers,  Farm  Signs,  Special  Signs,  Printing 
all  kinds.  Sample  catalog.  Signs,  54  Hamilton, 
Auburn,  New  York  13021  Dept.  G. _ 

NO  TRESPASS  SIGNS — On  weatherproof  Tag, 
with  name  and  address:  200 — $15.00;  100-^ 

$9.50;  50 — $6.50  postpaid.  Chic  Press,  Monti- 
cello.  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


MATURE  INTELLIGENT  WOMAN  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  Housekeeper-aide  for  retired  gentleman. 
Prefer  Country  living.  Have  car  will  Travel. 
Box  369-GA.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14851. 


SPARROW  TRAPS 


SPARROWS  EAT  PROFITS!  Catch  them  with 
new  improved  trap.  Free  particulars.  Roy  Vail, 
Antwerp  10,  Ohio. 


STRAWBERRIES 


RAYNER  BROS.  FREE  1966  Strawberry  Book. 
Learn  how  to  grow  bigger,  delicious  berries 
'  for  table,  freezing  or  market  from  a  leading 
producer  of  strawberry  plant?  for  40  years, 
Rayner’s  book  describes  27  proven,  virus-free 
varieties.  Illustrates  best  for  your  area.  Gives 
full  instructions  for  planting  and  culture  in 
simple  terms.  All  plants^  certified  and  fully 
guaranteed;  federal,  state  inspected.  Lists  blue- 
I  berries,  I’aspberries,  grapes,  asparagus,  rhu- 
;  barb,  fruit,  nut  trees,  evergreens,  ornamentals. 

I  Profit  more  from  larger  yields  of  better  quality 
berries  at  direct-from-the-grower  prices.  Write 
for  free  copy  of  our  1966  Strawberry  Book  now. 
Rayner  Bros.  Inc.,  Dept.  19,  Salisbury,  Mary¬ 
land  21801.  _ 


TIRE  CHAINS 


TIRE  CHAINS  for  passenger  cars,  farm 
tractors,  trucks,  graders.  Heavy  duty  —  Low 
prices  —  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  complete 
tii-e  chain  catalog  to:  Southern  Parts  Corpora- 
tion,  1268  N.  7th.  Memphis,  Tenn. _ 

ANY  SIZE  CAR  Chains  $10.  pair.  Truck 
Chains  10-11x20  single  $25  pair.  Triple  Dual 
$45.  pair.  Prepaid  Receipt  of  Check  plus  2% 
Tax  and  Size  needed.  Tietbohls,  Inc.,  Delhi, 
N.  Y.  _ _ 


TIRES 


truck  ♦  FARM  *  CAR— Used  Tires— Excel. 
#1—650x16  6  ply  $8.50;  700x16  6  ply  $10.00; 
760x16  8  ply  $12.00;  900x16  8  ply  $15.00;  750.x20 
8  ply  $15.00;  825x20  10  ply  $20.00;  900x20  10 
ply  $20.00;  1000x20  12  ply  $25.00;  Farm  Tire 
Specialist — Airplane  Conversion,  New  Truck — 
Tractor  Tires  also  available.  Write  for  complete 
list.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Sorry  no 
C.O.D.’s.  Gans  Tire,  1001  Broadway,  Chelsea, 
Mass.  Tel:  889-2035.  Area  Code  61L 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO!  Homespun  Smoking  -  Chewing. 
Samples  10^.  Fred  Stoker,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 

TRAVEL 


ONE  OF  OUR  most  popular  services  to  readers 
is  sponsoring  and  arranging  tours  and  cruises. 
'  They  are  popular  because  the  worries  about 
■  foreign  customs,  handling  baggage,  value  of 
foreign  money,  language  barriers,  tickets, 
reservations,  etc.,  can  be  forgotten.  Trained, 
?  experienced  escorts  take  care  of  everything  for 
i'  you — even  tipping.  For  details  on  our  future 

I  tours,  write  American  Agriculturist  Tours,  Box 
370,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14851. 

American  Agriculturist,  January,  1966 


Food  For 

The  Spirit 


ik'iiil 


by  Robert  Clingan 


THE  NEWYEAR 

At  midnight  between  December 
31  and  January  1  we  wonder: 
“Will  we  be  here  another  year? 
How  much  will  we  succeed  or  fail, 
gain  or  lose,  be  filled  with  joy  or 
have  our  lives  drained  by  fear, 
anxiety,  and  sorrow?  What  will 
the  New  Year  bring?” 

This  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  situations  we  face,  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
the  tides  of  human  affairs  that 
sweep  in  upon  us  and  catch  us  up 
in  their  ebb  and  flow.  In  this 
shrinking  world  what  happens  or 
doesn’t  happen  in  Vietnam,  in  the 
United  Nations  or  Washington, 
D.C.  will  affect  us  all. 

Even  more  than  by  time  and 
tide  of  circumstance  will  our  lives 
be  shaped  by  the  resources  within 
ourselves,  the  patterns  of  life  and 
the  strategy  of  living  that  have 
already  become  part  of  us.  There 
is  a  continuity  in  world  events 
that  cannot  be  broken  by  the  toll¬ 
ing  of  a  bell  on  New  Year’s  Eve; 
there  is  also  a  continuity  within 
ourselves  ...  we  are  the  same  kind 
of  people  who  faced  or  evaded  the 
issues  of  life  in  1965. 

This  does  not  need  to  be  as 
hopeless  as  it  may  seem.  We  can 
build  on  our  best  instead  of  our 
worst;  we  can  minimize  our  defeats 
and  expand  our  victories.  We  can 
choose  to  live  a  life  of  hope  and 
trust  and  love.  We  can  recognize 
with  the  old  master  sailors  that 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  —  HORSE  DRAWN  CARRIAGES, 
surreys,  wagons,  coaches,  sleighs,  old  cars.  Send 
price,  description  and  picture,  if  possible,  in 
first  letter.  Arnold  G.  Carlsen,  77  Anderson 
Street,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. _ 

ANTIQUE  AUTOMOBILE  —  any  condition, 
running  or  not.  J.  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  top 

prices  all  series  any  holder.  Elaine  Miller,  Box 
361,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

I  BUY  LEADED  GLASS  light  domes  and  leaded 
glass  table  lamps.  Address  to  read  A.  G.  Carl- 
sen,  RR  #1,  Box  48,  Colt’s  Neck,  N.  J. _ 

CAMERA— AGFA  CHIEF,  2%  X  3^4.  Klein, 

262  Western  Highway,  Tappan,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  OLD  AMERICAN  Magazines  in 
good  condition.  Leslie  C.  Roe,  12  New  Market 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. _ 

WANT — AUTOGYRE  OR  old  airplane,  also 
parts  and  literature  for  same.  Hurlburt,  27 
West,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


WOMEN’S  INTEREST 


RAISE  RABBITS  for  us  on  $500  month  plan. 
Free  details.  White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio. 

MONEY  IN  DONUTS — Make  new  greaseless 
donuts  in  kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes. 
Duncan  3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Min¬ 
nesota^ _ 

YOUR  CHURCH  OR  GROUP  can  raise  $50.00 
and  more,  easy  and  fast.  Have  10  members  each 
sell  only  twenty  50^  packages  my  lovely  luxur¬ 
ious  Prayer  Grace  'Table  Napkins.  Keep  $50  for 
your  treasury.  No  money  needed.  Free  Samples. 
Anna  Wade,  Dept.  9CA,  Lynchburg.  Va.  24505. 

REGULAR  YARD  GOODS,  Wool  remnants, 
coatings,  suitings  and  .skirt  material.  Samples 
sent  upon  request.  Mail  ordei'S  filled  promptly. 
Ye  Olde  Wool  Shoppe,  Kezar  Sales  Corporation, 
Kezar-Falls,  Maine. _ 

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY  introducing  new  Run¬ 
less  Seamless  Nylons  at  amazing  low  direct- 
from-mill  price,  59^  a  pair!  Friends  snap  them 
up  by  the  dozen.  Write  for  free  sample  stocking 
and  kit.  American  Hosiery  Mills,  Dept.  119, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. _ _ 

WALLPAPER  SALE:  FINAL  clearance  all 
1965  patterns.  Write  for  your  Free  catalog  at 
once.  Sensational  savings.  We  pay  postage. 
Burlington  Trading  Post,  1800  Burlington, 
North  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

AMAZING  AFTER-CHRISTMAS  SALE!  Buy 
beautiful  two-strand  pearl  necklace  for  $1.00- 
get  one  free!  If  not  delighted,  your  $1.00  re¬ 
turned  immediately!  Randall-McTigue,  Chen- 
ango  Forks,  New  York. _ 

WALLPAPER  —  SAVE  HALF  or  more.  Big 
1965-66  catalog — 118  selections  18^-69^  single 
roll.  Send  10^  catalog  mailing.  Mutual  Wall¬ 
paper,  Dept.  R,  228  West  Market,  Louisville, 
Ky.  40202. 


the  same  wind  sank  some  ships, 
veered  others  off  course,  but  sent 
the  well-equipped  and  well-man¬ 
aged  ships  full  speed  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  destinations.  We  can 
ride  the  storms  of  life,  handle  our 
disappointments  and  frustrations, 
and  use  the  energy  released  by 
tension  for  creative  purposes. 

The  future  is  beyond  our  know¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  know  what  1966 
will  bring,  what  issues  we  will  be 
confronted  with,  and  how  well  we 
will  work  our  way  out  of  life’s 
more  perplexing  dilemmas.  Yet 
there  is  One  who  can  give  us  the 
direction,  the  power,  and  the  hope 
we  need  to  face  the  New  Year. 

Minnie  Louise  Haskins  describ¬ 
ed  this  source  of  direction,  re¬ 
source,  hope  and  courage  in  “God 
Knows:” 

“And  I  said  to  the  man  at  the 
gate  of  the  year:  ‘Give  me  a  light 
that  I  may  tread  safely  into  the 
unknown.’  And  he  replied:  ‘Go  out 
into  the  darkness  and  put  your 
hand  into  the  hand  of  God.  That 
shall  be  to  you  better  than  light 
and  safer  than  a  known  way.’” 


NYABC  ELECTS 

At  its  last  annual  meeting,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  State  Artifi¬ 
cial  B  reeders  C  ooperative  re-elected 
directors  Norman  Allen,  Schaghti- 
coke;  Stewart  Benedict,  Massena; 
Albert  Fox,  Oliveb ridge;  and 
Glenn  Porter,  Watertown.  Other 
directors,  whose  terms  had  not  ex¬ 
pired,  include:  Douglas  Stanton, 
Greenville;  Harold  Harter,Jordan- 
ville;  Erton  Sipher,  Gouverneur; 
Gerald  Evans,  Georgetown;  John 
Proskine,  Norwich;  Alex  Rabeler, 
Sr.,  Bovina  G enter;  Richard  Gall, 
Batavia;  Robert  Drake,  Woodhull; 
and  George  Rich,  Franklin. 

Passed  unanimously  was  a  res¬ 
olution  authorizing  the  creation  of 
Eastern  Artificial  Insemination  Co¬ 
operative  .  .  .  paving  the  way  for 
the  merger  of  cooperative  AI  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  Northeast. 

The  New  England  Selective 
Breeders’  Association,  the  Central 
Vermont  Breeding  Association, 
and  the  Maine  Breeding  Coopera¬ 


tive  also  have  voted  unanimously 
to  merge  into  EAIC.  The  New 
Hampshire- Vermont  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  voted  on  December  11 
to  join. 

The  North  East  Breeders’  Co¬ 
operative  in  Pennsylvania  rejected 
the  merger  proposal,  even  though 
it  was  recommended  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  by  the  organization’s 
board  of  directors.  It  was  errone¬ 
ously  reported  in  December  AA- 
RNY  that  NEB  A  also  had  joined 
EAIC. 


SAVINGS 
FOR  YOU 

on 

DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Save  $9.50  on 
each  “Easy-All” 
Comfort  Stall! 


Here’s  the  best  buy  of  this  or 
any  other  year!  The  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  greatest  time  and 
labor-saving  stall  ever  built.  At 
this  BIG  SAVING,  every  fifth 
stall  is  actually  FREE!  See  Your 
Standard  Dealer  Now! 


Save  up  to 
$300.00  on 
“Mighty-Move” 

Bam  Cleaner 

The  bigger  the  unit,  the  More 
You  Save  I  Cuts  chore  time  to 
the  bone  and  comes,  in  three 
varied  motor  sizes!  See  Your 
Standard  Dealer  Now! 

Also  Comparable  Savings  on 

Pre-Cast  Concrete  Manger  Curbs, 
Bam  Windows,  Barn  Columns, 
and  Free  Stalls! 


Buy  Now  During  Standard’s 
“Early-Order  Bonus”  Sale! 

You  SAVE  hundreds  of  dollars 
if  you  order  NOW — in  January — 
and  take  possession  within  90 
days  of  order  date.  See  Your 
Standard  Dealer  Now! 

FREE!  With  the  purchase  of  25 
Comfort  Stalls  or  I  Bam  Cleaner 
or  1  Silo  Unloader,  Standard  will 
give  you  a  beautiful  brass  patio 
bell.  Ask  us  about  our  Free 
Baby  Bond ! 

See  your  STANDARD  dealer  or 
write  STANDARD  EQUIPMENT, 
INC.,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

Manufacturers  of  a  Complete 
Line  of  Dairy  Barn  Equipment 


WOOl^Z 


EXTRA  HEA  VY DUTY— MADE 
TO  STAND  UP  AND  TAKE  IT ! 


See  the  difference  .  .  .  take  a  look 
at  the  new  Wood’s  tine  in  action  —  *  is 

Ahere  is  a  difference  when  you 
want  a  better  and  stronger  Snow  ' 

Plqw.  Adjustable  angle  spring- trip 
plow  features  single  action  or  double  ^ 
action  (down  press.)  hydraulic  system,* 


POWER  ANGLING 

FOR  TRUCKS  AND  DIRECT 
TRACTOR  MOUNTINGS 
Move  snow  to  right,  left,  or  straight 
ahead.  Cab  control  for  changing 
blade  angle  while  plowing.  Hydrau¬ 
lically  operated. 

FARM  A  INDUSTRIAL 

Direct  tractor 
mounting  and  end- 
loader  models  .  .  . 
easy  to  mount. 

Write  for  free  literature.  Dept.  50512 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO. 

Oregon,  Illinois 


.  Distributed  By 

f  UEBLERS 


VERNON.hJ.Y. 


FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVES: 

P.  Treadway  .4.  Elkerton 

6  Spring  Terrace  230  Dover  Pt. 

Shrewsbury,  Mass.  Dover,  N.  H. 
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’Round  the  kitchen 


with  ALBERTA  SHACKELTON 


SOUP  MAKES  THE  MEAL 

A  hearty  cream  soup  or  chow¬ 
der,  served  steaming  hot  from 
Grandmother’s  antique  soup  tu¬ 
reen,  is  sure  to  “hit  the  spot”  with 
family  or  guests  on  a  chilly  win¬ 
ter’s  day.  Accompany  it  with  a 
crisp  green  salad  tossed  with  tart 
dressing  and  hot  buttered  French 
bread.  For  dessert,  serve  baked 
apples  and  oatmeal  cookies,  a 
choice  of  fresh  fruit  and  chocolate 
cake,  or  apple  gingerbread  topped 
with  whipped  cream. 

My  good  friend,  Mrs.  V.  A. 
(Irene)  Fogg  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
graciously  shares  her  recipe  for 
the  delicious  Dinner  Chowder  I 
enjoyed  recently  at  her  home.  Her 
go-alongs  included  Waldorf 
salad.  Shaker  blueberry  bread, 
French  bread,  and  chocolate  layer 
cake,  accompanied  by  small  balls 
of  ice  cream.  Here  is  her  chowder 
recipe  and  my  favorite  recipe  for 
apple  gingerbread. 

IRENE'S  DINNER  CHOWDER 

2  cups  raw  potatoes,  diced 
3/4  cup  finely  chopped  onion 
1/2  cup  coarsely  diced  celery 
2  1/2  teaspoons  salt 
2  1/2  cups  boiling  water 
4  tablespoons  butter 
1/4  cup  flour 
1/4  teaspoon  pepper 
1/2  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
11/2  teaspoons  catsup 
2  cups  milk 

1/2  pound  sharp  Cheddar  cheese,  grated 
1  tablespoon  minced  parsley 
1  cup  canned  tomatoes 

Combine  potatoes,  onion,  cel¬ 
ery,  salt  and  boiling  water  in 
kettle;  cover  and  simmer  until  po¬ 
tatoes  are  tender,  about  15  min¬ 
utes.  Meanwhile  melt  butter,  stir 
in  flour,  pepper,  mustard  and  cat¬ 
sup,  and  add  milk  gradually. 
Cook  until  thickened,  add  cheese 
and  stir  until  melted.  Stir  into  the 
potato  mixture;  add  parsley  and 
tomatoes.  Serves  4  to  6. 


APPLE  GINGERBREAD 

4  tart  apples,  peeled,  cored  and  sliced 
( ones  which  hold  shape  in  cooking  are 

best) 

Sugar 

1/4  cup  shortening 
1/2  cup  brown  sugar 

1  egg 

1/2  cup  molasses 
11/2  cups  all-purpose  flour 
1/2  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1/2  teaspoon  ginger 
1/8  teaspoon  cloves 

1  teaspoon  baking  soda 
1/8  teaspoon  salt 
1/2  cup  boiling  water 

Arrange  apple  slices  in  greased 
baking  pan  about  9x9  inches 
square.  Sprinkle  with  sugar.  Place 
in  oven  preheated  to  350  for  15 
minutes. 

While  apples  heat,  cream  short¬ 
ening  and  brown  sugar  together, 
beat  in  egg,  and  stir  in  molasses. 
Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients 
and  stir  into  shortening  mixture, 
alternately  with  boiling  water. 
Pour  batter  evenly  over  heated 
apples  and  bake  until  cake  tests 
done,  about  30  minutes.  Serve 
warm. 

Cut  in  squares  and  remove  from 
pan  onto  serving  plates.  Place 
apple  side  up  if  desired  and  top 
with  whipped  cream,  dessert  top¬ 
ping,  or  vanilla  ice  cream.  Makes 
about  9  medium-sized  squares. 

Whipped  Cream  Trick:  Cream 
may  be  whipped  ahead  of  time, 
sweetened  and  flavored,  dropped 
in  peaks  on  a  baking  sheet,  and 
frozen  hard.  Remove  peaks  with 
spatula  to  plastic  bags  and  place 
in  freezer. 

A  frozen  “dollop”  may  be  plac¬ 
ed  directly  on  hot  dessert;  other¬ 
wise,  place  on  dessert  about  15 
minutes  before  serving. 

I  find  it  handy  to  always  have 
in  the  freezer  a  bag  of  whipped 
cream  “dollops”  —  especially  nice 
to  serve  with  hot  chocolate. 


THE  NEWYEAR 

by  Mildred  Goff 

Neither  ending,  nor  a  start, 

It  is  a  portion  and  a  part 
Of  time  that  was,  of  time  to  be, 
A  segment  of  eternity. 


CONVENIENCE  FOODS 

A  recent  U.S.D.A.  study  of  158 
convenience  foods  indicates  that 
they  may  not  always  be  as  costly 
as  one  might  think.  For  each  $100 
spent  for  food  in  a  grocery  store, 
about  $12.55  goes  for  convenience 
foods.  This  same  amount  of  food 
in  natural  form  would  cost $12.82. 
The  difference  in  cost  is  due  in  part 
to  packaging  at  point  of  produc¬ 
tion  which  cuts  transportation 
costs,  reduces  waste,  and  produces 
a  product  packed  at  peak  of  per¬ 
fection. 

The  convenience  forms  of  42  of 
the  158  foods  actually  cost  less 
than  the  homemade  forms.  For 
example,  many  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  cheaper  than 
fresh,  but  the  cost  of  ready-to-serve 
baked  products  can  make  them 
two  or  three  times  more  expensive 
than  if  baked  at  home.  It  is  pos¬ 


sible  for  the  careful  shopper  to  find 
both  savings  and  convenience  in 
her  food  purchases. 

FOODS  IN  THE  NEWS 

Shake  and  Bake  Coating  Mixes 
from  General  Mills.  One  for  fish 
and  one  for  chicken,  to  produce  a 
golden  “fried”  product  without 
frying.  Each  packed  in  a  2-oz. 
package  with  disposable  plastic 
bag  shaker.  Easy  to  use;  chicken 
or  fish  pieces  moistened  with  milk 
or  water,  shaken  in  bag  with  en¬ 
velope  of  mix,  placed  on  ungreas¬ 
ed  shallow  baking  pan,  and  baked 
according  to  package  directions. 
Coating  for  chicken  also  used  for 
veal  and  pork. 

Instant  Yams,  a  Royal  Prince 
product  of  Louisiana  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  Packed  in  a  5-oz.  package 
retailing  for  about  29  cents,  to 
serve  8. 

Mashed  Potato  Buds,  a  new  in¬ 
stant  potato  from  General  Mills. 
Tiny  puffs  of  riced  potato  cost 
about  33  cents  per  package  to 
serve  8. 

Miracle  Angle  Food  Cake  Mix 
by  Pillsbury,  with  all  cake  ingre¬ 
dients  ( special  flour  and  new  leav¬ 
ening  method)  combined  in  one 
package.  Mix  plus  water  can  be 
whisked  into  an  angel  food  cake 
in  one  minute  flat,  without  the 
usual  separate  beating  of  whites 
and  folding  in  flour. 

Turkeys  with  Built-in  Thermom¬ 
eters.  Did  your  holiday  shopping 
show  up  one  of  Norbest’s  turkeys 
with  inserted  cooking  gauge?  Indi¬ 
cator  pops  up  when  turkey  is  done. 

German  Chocolate  Cake.  This 
old-time  favorite  now  available  in 
two  mixes  from  General  Mills.  One 
for  the  sweet  light  German  choco¬ 
late  cake  and  the  other  for  a  chewy 
coconut-pecan  frosting. 


Bisque  of  Tomato  Soup.  A  new 
kind  of  soup  from  Gampbell,  made 
with  cream,  butter,  and  juicy  pieces 
of  tomato.  Requires  only  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  water  and  heating. 

Low-fat  Cheese,  developed  from 
skim  milk  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  with  only  5  to  7  per¬ 
cent  butter  fat,  compared  to  Ched¬ 
dar’s  31  percent.  Will  soon  be 
market  tested  for  future  sale.  This 
will  be  the  first  skim  milk  cheese 
for  table  use  with  a  good  body, 
texture,  and  flavor. 

FOR  THE  KITCHEN  BOOKSHELF 

“Consumers  All,”  the  1965 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  is  full  of 
information  regarding  food, 
household  furnishings,  clothing, 
money  management,  yards  and 
gardens,  houses,  health,  and  com¬ 
munity  and  leisure  time  activities. 
Your  Congressman  will  send  you 
a  copy  free  as  long  as  his  supply 
lasts,  or  the  book  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $2.75. 

“Be  A  Good  Shopper,”  a  leaflet 
prepared  by  U.S.D.A.  home  econ¬ 
omists,  tells  how  to  plan  your 
shopping  trip,  how  to  compare 
price  and  quality,  what  sales  to 
look  for  and  when,  and  what  pro¬ 
tective  agencies  will  help  you  get 
what  you  pay  for.  Costs  5  cents. 

Order  both  of  the  above  books 
from  Superintendent  of  D  ocuments. 
Government  Printing  Office,  W ash- 
ington,  D.  C.  20402. 

“Vegetables  in  Family  Meals” 
HG105.  Includes  ideas  on  buying 
fresh,  canned  and  frozen  vege¬ 
tables,  also  storing,  cooking  and 
serving  them.  Gives  27  recipes 
(calories  per  serving  included) and 
basic  cooking  methods,)  also 
handy  spice  guide.  For  a  free  copy, 
send  your  request  on  a  postcard 
to;  Office  of  Information,  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 20250. 

“Feeding  the  Family”  —  Cornell 
Extension  Bulletin  1135.  Discusses 
meal  patterns  for  different  families, 
food  costs,  how  to  purchase  nutri¬ 
tion  in  the  grocery  cart,  and  meal 
planning.  Single  copies  free  to  New 
York  State  residents;  otherwise,  10 
cents  per  copy.  Send  request  to: 
Mailing  Room,  Stone  Hall,  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ith¬ 
aca,  N.  Y. 


Nothing  tastes  better  on  a  cold  wintry  day  than  a  bowl  of  steaming  hot 
chowder!  To  complete  the  menu,  serve  with  it  a  Waldorf  or  green  salad, 
hot  buttered  French  bread,  and  a  simple  dessert. 
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8118.  Smart,  sew  easy 
dress  and  jacket  set  in 
half  sizes.  Sizes  14/2 
to  26/t.  Size  14/},  35 
bust,  dress,  3%  yards 
of  35-inch;  jacket,  lys 
yards. 

8179.  Neat  classic  that 
is  so  becoming.  Sizes 
12^  to  26/2.  Size 
14^,  35  bust,  354 
yards  of  35-incli. 


8208.  Wearable  two- 
piecer  with  nice  detail. 
Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  12, 
32  bust,  3^  yards  of  45- 
inch. 


8321.  For  tiny  girls  —  cute  dress,  bonnet 
and  cape  ensemble.  Sizes  1  to  5  years. 
Size  2,  dress,  I/2  yards  of  35-inch;  bon¬ 
net,  /2  yard;  cape,  lys  yds.  of  54-inch. 


8200.  Well  fitting  slip 
and  panty  set  in  a 
wide  size  range.  Sizes 
36  to  52.  Size  38,  40 
bust,  slip,  554  yards 
of  3 5 -inch;  panties, 
IYq  yards. 


2851,  Days-of-the-week  towels  embroidered 
with  cross-stitch  flowers.  Hot  iron  transfer 
for  7  motifs;  color  chart;  material  needs. 

214,  Give  your  guest  room  a  pretty  new 
look  with  linens  that  combine  crochet  and 
embroidery.  Hot  iron  transfer;  color  chart; 
crochet  directions. 


8200 

36-52 


DRESS  PATTERNS  are  35c  each.  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  25c  each. 
Add  10c  per  pattern  for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send  orders,  with  coin,  to: 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  220,  Radio  City  Station, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Write  name,  address,  zip  code,  pattern  number  and 
size  clearly. 

Send  50c  more  for  the  latest  issue  of  our  pattern  magazine  Basic  FASHION. 
Every  pattern  features  our  exclusive  Photo-Guide.  Also,  our  Needlework 
ALBUM  is  filled  with  a  wealth  of  handwork  designs.  Send  50c  for  your  copy. 
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HARRIS’  MORETON  HYBRID  TOMATO 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

ISN’T  THIS  JUST  WHAT  YOU’RE  LOOKING  FOR? 

The  finest  of  quality — Large  attractive  fruit — Early  ripening  but 
long  bearing  season — Firm,  meaty  structure — Brilliant  red  flesh. 

The  one  tomato  that  combines  them  all  is 
HARRIS’  MORETON  HYBRID 
available  only  from  Harris  Seeds. 

H  you  ^row  ior  market,  send  lor  our  Market  Gardeners' 
and  Florists'  Catalofl. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

11  Moreton  Farm  Rochester,  N.Y.  14624 

ITou.  FREE  ’66  CATALOG 


•  tlectncity  automatically  holds  oven  temperature  de¬ 
sired  when  you  bake  with  coal -wood,  or  oil  -  just 
set  dial  to  temperature  wanted. 

•  Monarch  Super-Speed  8"  Frying  Unit,  and  three  6" 
Super-Speed  Cooking  Units  in  electric  section. 

•  Keeps  your  kitchen  comfortably  warm  in  winter  - 
coo!  in  summer. 

•  See  it  at  your  nearest  Monarch  dealer,  or  write  - 


% 


RANGE  COMPANY 

6315  Lake  St.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


PATENTED 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healingf 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place.. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)— discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


DWARF 

FRUIT 

TREES 


Grow  your  own  tasty  apples,  juicy  plums,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries,  apricots.  Home  grown  tree- 
ripened  fruits  have  more  flavor.  Dwarf  trees 
grow  in  little  space,  bear  young.  We  have  35 
kinds  dwarf  fruit  trees. 

NEW  super  hardy  PEACH,  “RELIANCE” 

produces  full  crops  after  25°  below  zero. 

CARPATHIAN  ENGLISH  WALNUT.  Pro¬ 
duces  large  delicious  thin-shelled  nuts.  Hardy  to 
—  25“  below  zero.  Fast  growing  beautiful  shade 
tree.  Plant  for  shade  and  nuts.  Also  almond, 
filberts,  chestnuts. 

NEW  SHADE  TR EES— FLOWERI NG 
CRABS.  New  Royal  Red  Maple,  Shademaster 
Locust.  Red  Jade  Weeping  Crab. 

BLUEBERRIES— Grow  giant  sized  delicious 
blueberries  in  your  own  garden.  Plant  our  newer 
and  best  kinds. 

MILLER’S  COLOR  CATALOG  lists  best  new 
grapes,  berries,  strawberries,  tree  fruits.  32 
pages— 150  guaranteed  varieties.  Write  today. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

922-A  West  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.Y.  14424 


•  • 

^3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  8" 
to  18"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce  —  Norway  Spruce — -Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine — Concolor  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Box  83  A 


Indiana.  Pa. 


Perfect  for  landscaping  or  Christmas  Trees.  COLORADO 
BLUE  SPRUCE,  4  yr.  transplants,  4  to  8  in.  tall,  10 
for  only  $2  ppd.*,  25  for  $4.*  Anotlei  Special:  20  EVER¬ 
GREENS,  4  yr.  transplants,  5  to  10  in.  tall— 5  each: 
Am.  Arborvitae,  Douglas  Fir,  Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce— 
for  only  $4  ppd.*  All  Trees  Guaranteed  to  Live.  (*West 
of  Miss.  River  or  South  of  N.C..  Tenn.  add  25c  per 
offer)  Descriptive  Evergreen  Folder  Free. 

UICOTCDM  UAIMC  COPFCT  NIID^FDY  Cn 


Dept.  AA16-A  Fryeburg,  Maine  04037 


NEXT  YEAR 

Quick-Bearing 

Bigger,  more  colorful 
fruits  than  from  big 
trees,  right  at  home! 
Sweet-scented  floral 
beauty  in  spring  and 
all-season  interest  as 
fruits  develop.  They 
take  little  space. 


For  Home  Garden  and  Orchard 


Apples,  Pears.  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Chestnuts,  English  Walnuts,  Pecans,  Almonds 

Prize  Strawberries,  Blueberries 

Unequaled  everbearing  Strawberries,  Blueberries  as 
big  as  cherries,  hardy  super-sweet  Seedless  Grapes. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Lilacs,  Roses 


Shapeliest  shade  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  immense 
hybrid  lilacs,  prize-winning  | 
roses,  rare  tree  peonies,  etc.) 


375  Color  Photos,  IMoney- 
Soving  Prices,  Free  Gifts 


GARDEN  GUIDE  AND 
NURSERY  [PCC 
CATALOG  I  RCC 


KellyB 


939  M.pl.  St.  , 
rOS.  Dansville,  N.  Y: 


KELLY  BROS.,  939  MapleSt., Dansville,  N.Y.  14437 

I  Send  free  and  postpaid  big  Kelly  SpringGarden 
I  Guide  &  Nursery  Catalog,  with  Special  Offers. 

I  PLEASE  PRINT 

I  Name 


I  St.  or  R.D. . 

P.O.  & 

'  State 


ZIP 

code 


Burpeeana 


GIANT  ZINNIAS 
S1.50 

3  Best  Colors 

to  win  new  friends 
for  Burpee  Seeds 
Showy  5  to  6  in .  blooms 
on  long  stemsall  summer . 
They’re  the  zinnia  style- 
setters  in  home  gardens! 
Red,  Pink, and  Yellow.  Easy 
to  grow.  Just  sow  seeds  out- 
doorsnextspring.  All  3  Pkts. 
.50  value — send25cToday! 
Send  $1  for  all3  Pkts.  PLUS 
Giant  Packet,  many  more  colors, 
$3.00  value  for  $1.00  postpaid! 
Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREK 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  541  Burpee  Bldg. 
Phila.,Pa.  19132  •  Clinton,  la.  52733  •  Riverside,  Cal.  92502 
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Take/  The/  Thip 
YeaK  Take/  Times 


American  Agriculturist’s 


GRAND  EUROPEAN  TOUR 


May  14- June  21,  1966 


ANTICIPATE 


Send  the  coupon  today  for  the  complete  and  colorful  brochure 
describing  this  trip-of-a- lifetime.  Make  your  reservation- and 
you’ll  still  have  more  than  four  months  to  look  forward  to  this 
grand  experience  with  other  friendly  American  Agriculturist 
folks. 


Chenonceaux  Chateau,  France 


ENJOY 


Leave  for  foreign  shores  on  May  14.  Cross  the  sunny  Atlantic 
both  ways  in  the  leisurely,  luxurious,  funful  comfort  of  the  S.S. 
Rotterdam  featuring  outstanding  European  cuisine.  In  the  39 
days,  you’ll  cross  the  Atlantic  by  boat,  see  the  best  of  historic 
and  modern  Holland,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Austria,  Italy  and  France.  If  you  haven’t  traveled  the  AA 
way  before,  you’ll  be  amazed  and  pleased  at  this  easy,  no- worry 
way  to  travel.  Forget  the  problems  of  customs,  baggage,  tips, 
etc. 


REMEMBER 


F or  the  rest  of  your  life,  this 
memorable  Grand  European  Tour 
will  be  a  highlight  to  remember. 


Travel  Anywhere 
With  T.qR 


It  all  starts  by  sending  in  the  coupon. 


r 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


American  Agriculturist  Tour 
Department  D  -1 
Travel  Service  Bureau 
60  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham,  Massachusetts  02100 


FREE 

TRAVEL 

BOOKLET 


Please  send  full  information  on  the  American  Agriculturist- 
TSB  Grand  European  Tour, 


I  Name 


I  Address 
I  City - 

I _ 


_ State _ Zip 

PLEASE  PRINT 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Shown  here  is  a  cluster  group  of  different  shaped  cement-asbestos  con¬ 
tainers,  as  seen  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  last  year. 


by  Nenetzin  R,  White 


PEOPLE  TODAY  seem  to  be 
finding  more  and  more  uses  for 
plant  containers.  Now,  I  am  not 
talking  about  flower  pots  ( I’m  sure 
you  can  find  a  good  selection  of 
them  at  your  florist  shop  or  gar¬ 
den  center),  but  what  I  want  to 
discuss  is  the  large  planters  which 
are  used  both  indoors  and  outside. 
These  are  made  from  various 
kinds  of  material  and  come  in  a 
wide  range  of  sizes  and  shapes. 

Wood 

Wooden  containers  are  usually 
made  of  redwood  or  cedar  because 
these  woods  do  not  rot;  They  come 
in  sizes  from  8  inches  to  2^2  or  3 
feet  in  diameter.  The  shapes  are 
round,  square,  octagonal,  or  ta¬ 
pered.  These  normally  come  with 
metal  bands  or  the  newer  nylon, 
which  is  usually  antiqued  to  look 
like  metal. 

Most  wooden  containers  have 
one  or  more  holes  in  the  bottom 
for  drainage.  This  is  a  “must” 
when  used  outside.  For  inside  use, 
just  fit  corks  in  the  holes.  Wooden 
planters  are  like  barrels  or  boats 
and  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  to 
be  waterproof. 

For  the  larger  containers,  dollies 
or  coasters  with  wheels  are  avail¬ 
able  to  make  moving  easier.  These 
are  attractive  planters,  but  they  do 
discolor  and  sometimes  fall  apart, 
so  don’t  consider  them  completely 
permanent. 


Fiberglass 

Fiberglass  is  a  permanent, 
waterproof  material  that  seems  to 
stand  up  indefinitely.  It  is  used 
mostly  for  the  larger  size  planters. 
Today,  many  boats  are  made 
from  this  same  material,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  the  plant  containers  could 
be  patched,  as  boats  are,  if  it 
became  necessary. 

Fiberglass  planting  forms  have 
been  used  largely  by  cities,  parks, 
and  some  homeowners.  They  are 
lightweight  and  come  in  round, 
round-tapered,  rectangular  and 
geometric  designs.  To  date  they 
have  been  mostly  white,  but  color 
which  will  not  fade  or  chip  can  be 
permanently  impregnated  into  the 
material.  The  larger  sizes  are  quite 
expensive. 

Concrete  and  Asbestos 

The  newest  containers  are  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  asbestos  and  cement  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  reasonably  light¬ 
weight,  durable  and  attractive. 
They  seem  to  be  available  in  more 
shapes  and  sizes  than  any  other 
container,  but,  of  course,  all  plant¬ 
ers  can  be  custom  designed  for 
your  particular  needs. 

These  containers  can  be  pre¬ 
colored  or  painted  on  the  Job, 
which  is  often  helpful  in  matching 
colors.  Even  in  their  natural  color, 
they  are  most  attractive;  the  back¬ 
ground  is  light  grey  with  white 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


A  large  planter  like  this 
can  be  used  for  a  small 
tree  or  for  flowers  and 
ivy,  as  illustrated. 


Photos:  Canlin  Corporation 
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4702.  Ruffles,  bow  for  easy-sew 
shift.  PRINTED  PATTERN  Misses’ 
Sizes  10-18.  Size  16:  3-1/8  yards 
45-inch  fabric.  35  cents. 

7213.  A  cozy  long-sleeved  cardi¬ 
gan,  knitted  in  one  piece  from  neck 
down.  Directions  for  sizes  32-34; 
36-38  included.  25  cents. 

7351.  Crocheted  shell  for  skirts, 
suits.  Make  with,  without  sleeves. 
Directions  for  sizes  32-34;  36-38 
included.  25  cents. 


ALL 

PRINTED 

PATTERNS 


4734 

12Vi-24’A 


12-20;  40, 42 


4550 

12V4-22'/a 

4550.  Side -buttoned  bodice,  gored 
skirt.  PRINTED  PATTERN  in  Half 
Sizes  12-1/2-22-1/2.  Size  16-1/2: 
3-3/8  yds.  39-inch.  35  cents. 

9209.  Smart  trio!  PRINTED  PAT¬ 
TERN  Half  Sizes  12-1/2-24-1/2. 
Size  16-1/2  suit:  3-5/8  yds.  35- 
inch;  blouse:  1-1/4  yds.  35  cents. 

4734.  Slim  skimmer!  PRINTED 
PATTERN  in  Half  Sizes  12-1/2  - 
24-1/2.  Sizes  16-1/2:  3-1/8  yds. 
3 5 -inch  fabric.  35  cents. 

4815.  Jiffy-cut  aprons  -  each  1  yd. 
3  5-inch  fabric.  Trim  with  ruffles, 
binding.  PRINTED  PATTERN  in 
Medium  Size  ONLY.  35  cents. 

4739.  Jumper  now,  sundress  next 
summer.  PRINTED  PATTERN  in 
Misses’  Sizes  12-20;  40,  42.  Size 
16:  3-1/4  yds.  35-inch.  35  cents. 


DRESS  PATTERNS  are  35^  each.  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  25^  each. 
Add  10^  each  for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10011.  Write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly. 

Send  50^  for  Spring-Summer  Catalog  showing  125  PRINTED  PATTERNS  — 
over  300  design  views.  COUPON  for  one  FREE  PATTERN  in  Catalog. 

See  more  than  200  designs  to  order  in  our  Giant  1966  Needlecraft 
Catalog.  Printed  in  the  book  are  THREE  FREE  PATTERNS.  Send  25^. 

New,  DECORATE  with  NEEDLECRAFT  Book— 25  complete  patterns  for  deco¬ 
rator  accessories  shown  in  5  room  settings.  Send  50^  now. 
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With  Our 

ADVERTISERS 


Available  in  the  New  Idea 
Uni-System  line  for  1966  is  this 
self-propelled  forage  harvester, 
available  with  row-crop  or  pick¬ 
up  head,  to  fit  the  same  inter¬ 
changeable  Uni-System  power 
units  which  already  accommo¬ 
date  corn  picker,  picker-sheller, 
and  combine  with  cornhead  or 
grain  platform.  The  forage  har¬ 
vester’s  cutter  head  is  a  lawn 
type  with  6  knives.  Length  of 
cut  is  controlled  by  3-speed  gear 
box,  number  of  knives  used, 
and  1  sprocket  change.  A  screen 
may  be  fitted  to  chopper  head  to 
control  size  more  accurately. 
There  are  12  cut  variations 
from  3/16  inch  to  3  inch,  with 
2,  3  or  6  knives.  Knife  sharpen¬ 
er,  standard  equipment,  permits 
daily  touch-up  of  knives  in  less 
than  10  minutes. 


The  Ritchie  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Conrad,  Iowa,  has 
developed  a  new  heavy  galvan¬ 
ized  steel  Model  lAC  specially 
designed  as  a  general  utility 
livestock  waterer.  It  features  a 
flexible  plumbing  connection  en¬ 
abling  quick,  easy  cleaning  and 
service  by  merely  lifting  the 
hinged  trough. 

A  complete  packaged  unit, 
it  comes  ready  to  install ...  in 
an  open  feedlot  with  box-stalls 
or  in  small  lots  or  pens.  A  low 
priced  portable  heater,  the 
Ritchie  “Hot-Scot,”  is  available 
as  optional  equipment. 


Deere  &  Company  of  Moline, 
Illinois,  has  recently  introduced 
two  totally  new  tractors  .  .  .  the 
38  h.p.  “1020”  with  a  new  John 
Deere-built  3-cylinder  engine; 
the  53  h.p.  “2020”  has  a  new 
John  Deere-built  4-cylinder 
engine.  Both  of  the  new  tractor 
models  are  equipped  with  8- 
speed  constant-mesh  transmis¬ 
sion  and  are  available  with 
either  gas  or  diesel  engine. 


Allis-Chalmers  has  added 
three  and  four  bottom  heavy- 
duty  two-way  plows  to  its  farm 
implement  line.  An  hydraulic 
rotating  device  incorporates  a 
two-way  ram  actuated  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  spinner  valve,  which  directs 
oil  flow  to  control  the  entire 
turning  cycle,  allowing  maxi¬ 
mum  leverage  at  the  beginning 
of  the  spinning  cycle.  Plowing 
depth  is  controlled  by  an  adjust¬ 
able  tail  wheel  which  automa¬ 
tically  swings  into  position  as 
the  plow  is  rotated.  The  new 
two-way  line  consists  of  two 
three-furrow  models,  one  with 
offset  frame  and  one  with  bal¬ 
anced  frame,  and  a  four-furrow 
offset  frame  unit. 


Dairy  and  livestock  produc¬ 
ers  have  been  waiting  for  a  bal¬ 
anced  mineral-vitamin  supple¬ 
ment  incorporating  the  research 
findings  of  the  past  two  years. 
They  have  indicated  their  need 
for  a  completely  new  product, 
containing  higher  levels  of  avail¬ 
able  phosphorus,  a  narrow  cal¬ 
cium-phosphorus  ratio,  trace 
amounts  of  magnesium  and 
zinc,  plus  health-improving 
levels  of  vitamins  A,  D  and  E. 
Beacon  reports  it  now  has  the 
answer  ...Beacon  Mineral 
ADE. 

Zero  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  recently  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  new  milk  transfer  system 
called  the  Zero  Porta  Milk  Si¬ 
phon.  This  new  system  oper¬ 
ates  by  vacuum  .  .  .  milk  poured 
into  the  pail  is  siphoned  by 
vacuum  from  the  pail  through 
the  milk  line  into  the  vacuum 
bulk  milk  tank.  The  Zero  Porta 
Milk  Siphon  has  a  complete 
washer  and  drier  assembly  that 
not  only  washes  the  Tygon  tub¬ 
ing  milk  line,  but  also  washes 
itself. 
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P.S.:  Read  what  these  happy  readers  say  about 
“POPULAR  NEEDLEWORK”:  ^ 


“It's  terrific!  It’s  full  of  wonderful  patterns!  I’ll  save 
more  than  the  year’s  subscription  just  on  patterns 
alone.” 

—  Mrs.  A.  F.  B.,  Massachusetts 


Join  our  friendly 
new  “knitting  and 
sewing  circie”! 


Sincerely^ 


m  QUle^, 

'‘'P&PmIoa  J\leedlew^o^" 


You’ll  be  thrilled 
each  time  this  unusual 
needlecraft  book  comes 
to  your  home ! 


If  you  enjoy  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting, 
and  doing  all  kinds  of  needlework  and  hand¬ 
crafts,  you  will  be  just  as  excited  yourself 
when  you  receive  your  first  copy  of  this 
brand-new  magazine.  YOU  HAVE  NEVER 
SEEN  ANYTHING  LIKE  IT  BEFORE.  Every 
page  is  sheer  delight  —  you  are  sure  to  fall 
in  love  with  it  the  instant  you  see  it. 

Every  monthly  issue  of  POPULAR  NEEDLE¬ 
WORK  &  CRAFTS  brings  you  dozens  of 
unusual  patterns  with  clear,  easy-to-follow 
directions  .  .  .  friendly,  gossipy  columns  .  .  . 
articles  to  make  your  needlecraft  projects 
easier,  more  fun  .  .  .  answers  to  your  needle¬ 
craft  questions. 


All  this  is  yours  to  enjoy  NOW  for  only  $3 
a  year!  5  months  for  $1.50.  And  if  you  don’t 
find  the  very  first  issue  as  exciting  as  we 
have  promised,  your  subscription  will  be 
refunded  promptly  and  in  full.  YOU  HAVE 
NOTHING  TO  LOSE! 


The  next  issue  is  about  to  be  mailed,  so 
hurry!  Just  clip  the  coupon  below  and  en¬ 
close  $1.50  or  $3.  Your  name  will  go  on  our 
mailing  list  the  very  day  we  hear  from  you. 
You’ll  always  be  glad  you  invited  us  to  send 
you  this  truly  wonderful  magazine! 


“I’ve  just  received  my  first  copy  of  ‘Popular  Needle¬ 
work’  and  it  is  exactly  what  I’ve  been  looking  for  — 
a  magazine  filled  with  patterns  and  letters.” 

—  Mrs.  N.  M.  R.,.  Indiana 


%ea/i 


We  have  just  prepared  the  latest  issue  of 
POPULAR  NEEDLEWORK  &  CRAFTS  and 
we’re  all  so  excited  about  it  we  can  hardly 
contain  ourselves! 


You’ll  find  invaluable  help  on  every  page, 
gossip  from  needlework  experts,  and  lots  of 
FREE  PATTERNS  to  boot. 


Why,  it’s  just  like  joining  a  nationwide 
needlecraft  club,  with  members  meeting 
every  month  right  in  your  own  living  room! 

This  beautiful  new  magazine  is  truly  a 
deluxe  publication,  printed  on  the  best  paper 
in  clear,  easy-to^read  type,  with  lots  and  lots 
of  color  illustrations.  Whether  you’re  a  begin¬ 
ner  or  an  expert  you’ll  delight  in  hearing 
from  folks  who  share  your  enjoyment  of 
needlework.  You  can  exchange  letters  with 
them,  swap  patterns,  ask  for  help  or  give  it. 
You’ll  save  more  money  on  the  cost  of  pat¬ 
terns  alone  than  the  subscription  costs! 


POPULAR  NEEDLEWORK  &  CRAFTS 

P.O.  Box  591-J,  Lynn,  Mass.  Canada:  $3.50 

□  Here’s  my  $3.00!  Rush  me  the  next  issue  and  remaining  issues 
for  the  next  year. 

□  Here’s  my  $1.50  for  the  next  5  issues. 


I  NAME 

I  ADDRESS 

L _ 


CITY, 


STATE .  ZIP  CODE 


J 
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Resolved — NOT  To  Promise 

Remember  that  incident  last 
week  —  or  was  it  last  month  — 
when  your  gal  friend  at  school 
PROMISED  she  would  bring  that 
record  —  or  was  it  a  book?  And 
remember  how  disappointed  you 
were  because  she  forgot?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  she  didn’t  mean  to  break 
her  promise  but  the  alarm  didn’t 
go  off;  and  that  day  the  zipper 
got  stuck  in  her  dress;  and  the 
toast  was  burned;  and  —  well, 
you  know  —  she  was  in  such  a 
scramble  to  get  to  school  on  time 
she  just  plain  forgot. 


What’s  Your  Hobby? 

Winter  Scenes  from  Cones 

One  of  my  hobbies  is  making 
winter  scenes  from  cones.  I  shellac 
the  cones  (sprinkle  glitter  on 
some),  and  use  Duco  cement  to 
paste  them  upright  on  a  white  as¬ 
bestos  ceiling  block  to  represent  a 
forest.  Then  I  glue  tiny  animals 
and  a  house  among  the  cones, 
also  small  colored  stones  I  gather 
in  the  summer.  They  make  pretty 
centerpieces.  I  would  like  to  sell 
these  scenes  if  I  could  —  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Riter,  Main  St,  Stryker sville, 
N.Y. 

Arrowhead  Hunter 

In  the  winter  I  work  with  coins 
and  stamps  and  have  been  collect¬ 
ing  them  since  1940.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  I  use  my  spare  time  to  hunt 
for  arrowheads  and  enjoy  this  a 
great  deal.  The  Indians  had  a 
camp  here  on  our  land  at  onetime, 
and  now  whenever  my  husband 
turns  the  soil,  I  can’t  wait  to  go 
look  for  arro wheads!  —  Mry. 
Hedy  Elder,  R.D.  3,  Bainbridge, 
N.Y. 


ONE-ACT  PLAYS! 

Three  Cheers  For  Woody 
The  New  Hired  Hand 
The  Riddle 
Out  of  the  Night 
To  Count  Thirteen 
Holloway's  Hired  Hand 
The  Electric  Fence 
Oh  Doctor! 

Christmas  on  the  Farm 
Henpecked 

American  Agriculturist 
plays  are  especially  designed 
for  rural  and  small  town 
dramatic  groups,  school,  and 
organizations.  Plays  are 
amusing,  royalty  free,  and 
easy  to  produce. 

To  order  plays,  write  to: 
American  Agriculturist  Play 
Dept.,  Box  370,  Ithaca,  New 
York.  Enclose  50  cents  for 
each  play  wanted.  Send  coins, 
money  order  or  check.  No 
stamps,  please.  Add  5  cents 
for  complete  list  of  plays,  with 
brief  description  of  each  and 
number  of  persons  in  cast. 


With  the  start  of  the  New 
Year  and  with  new  leaves  being 
turned  over  as  fast  as  the  real 
ones  are  falling  off  the  trees,  a 
lot  of  soul-searching  is  being 
done.  And,  with  soul-searching 
come  resolutions.  Promises  are 
made  to:  brush  my  hair  100 
times  a  day;  eat  candy  only  on 
Saturdays;  not  pester  Mom  and 
and  Dad  about  getting  two  party 
dresses  instead  of  one;  and  doz¬ 
ens  of  other  well  meant  inten¬ 
tions  that  are  equally  as  difficult 
to  keep. 

How  about  starting  out  this 
New  Year  by  promising  yourself 
not  to  make  a  promise  you  can¬ 
not  keep?  You’ll  not  only  heave 
a  huge  sigh  of  relief  at  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  this  burden,  but  you 
will  also  be  able  to  realize  how 
sacred  a  promise  truly  is. 

By  resolving  NOT  to  promise, 
you’ll  be  saving  yourself  and 
friends  enormous  disappoint¬ 
ment.  There  are  three  precious 
woi’ds  to  replace  a  promise  that 
command  respect  and  love  — 
they  are:  “I  will  try.” 

Have  a  happy  New  Year. 


Oldtime  Hobby 

My  hobby  is  somewhat  un¬ 
usual;  it  is  candle  dipping.  I  do  it 
mostly  to  entertain  people  and 
show  how  candles  were  made  in 
Colonial  days.  I  am  83  and  of 
course  retired.  As  my  hobby 
became  known,  I  have  been  asked 
to  give  demonstrations  at  many 
different  functions.  —  Charles  E. 
Strickler,  R.  D.  2,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 

Planters . 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

textured  asbestos  fibers.  Extreme 
heat  or  freezing  will  not  damage 
these  planters,  but  they  are  dam¬ 
aged  by  being  dropped  or  rolled 
around  the  job  site. 

Filling  Containers 

All  outdoor  containers  neei 
drainage  holes,  and  as  I  said 
before,  these  can  be  plugged  foi 
indoor  use.  If  possible,  a  layer  ol 
gravel  should  come  next,  and  ther 
the  best  soil  mixture  you  can  ob 
tain.  This  should  contain  sonii 
peat,  vermiculite,  wood  chips,  oi 
some  such  absorbent  material  and 
an  organic-type  fertilizer. 

Vary  the  plantings  used.  In  a 
nearby  village,  we  planted  flower¬ 
ing  crabapples  in  large  white  con¬ 
tainers.  The  village  uses  petunias 
and  other  annuals  around  the  trees 
in  the  summer  and  greens  witli 
berries  in  the  winter.  What  a  dif 
ference  this  has  made  in  tlrat 
town!  Another  of  the  prettiest  sights 
I  have  seen  was  a  French  hybrid 
lilac  blossoming  in  a  large  white 
container. 

If  you  attended  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  you  may  have  no¬ 
ticed  the  cluster  groupings  of  con¬ 
tainers.  This  treatment  is  dramatic 
and  delightful  and  can  be  used  on 
terraces,  lawns,  along  drives  and 
walks,  or  wherever  you  wish.  li 
your  house  entrance  is  large 
enough,  try  two  containers  on  one 
side  (usually  slightly  different 
shapes)  and  just  one  on  the  other. 
In  many  instances  this  is  more 
attractive  than  just  one  planter  on 
either  side  of  the  door.  Try  some 
of  the  dramatic  new  uses  of  con¬ 
tainers  to  change  your  whole  land 
scape  picture. 
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The  city  of  Cortina  in  the  beautiful  Italian  Dolomites  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  scenic  attractions  of  our  Grand  European  Tour. 


TAKE  YOUR  PICK! 


AGAIN  THIS  YEAR,  American 
Agriculturist  is  offering  you  a 
[;  choice  of  European  tours  —  a 
Grand  European  Tour  in  May, 
a  Scandinavian  Holiday  in  June, 
and  a  British  Isles  Tour  next  fall. 
This  month  we  want  to  tell  you  a 
little  about  the  first  two,  and  later 
*we  will  give  you  the  itinerary  for 
the  British  Isles  trip.  We  just  want 
!you  to  know  there  will  be  three 
Tours  offered,  so  you  can  decide 
which  one  you  want  to  take. 

Our  Grand  European  Tour  will 
leave  New  York  on  May  14  and 
return  June  21.  We  will  sail  on  the 
famous  SS  Rotterdam,  newest  and 
largest  ship  of  the  Holland-Ameri- 
can  Line.  We’ll  enjoy  the  beautiful 
staterooms,  spacious  decks,  deli¬ 
cious  meals,  and  luxurious  lounges 
on  this  fine  cruise  ship.  If  you 
prefer  to  make  either  or  both  of  the 
Atlantic  crossings  by  air,  our  tour 
agents,  the  Travel  Service  Bureau 
of  Needham,  Massachusetts,  will 
be  glad  to  make  the  arrangements 
for  you. 

Words  cannot  possibly  describe, 
nor  space  permit  us  to  tell  you,  all 
the  thrilling  and  beautiful  sights 
you  will  see  on  this  tour  —  we  will 
list  only  a  few. 

Holland  —  Rotterd am.  The 
Hague,  and  Amsterdam. 

Belgium  —  the  giant  flower  auc¬ 
tion  hall  in  Aalsmeer,  Antwerp, 
and  Brussels. 

Rhine  River  Cruise— A  day 
we’ll  never  forget.  Quaint  villages 
nestled  between  steep  banks  and 
the  water’s  edge,  century-old  cas¬ 
tles,  and  vineyard  keepers  clinging 
to  the  cliffs  as  they  work. 

Switzerland  —  Zurich  and  Lu¬ 
cerne  with  its  unsurpassed  view  of 
the  snow-capped  Alps. 

Austria  —  Oberammergau  and 

I  then  through  beautiful  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen  to  the  lovely  Tyro- 
lian  city  of  Innsbruck. 

Italy  —  the  lovely  Dolomite  re- 
Igion  and  Cortina;  Venice,  Florence, 
jand  Rome. 

The  Riviera  —  Monaco  and  the 


jhome  of  Princess  Grace,  also  the 
famous  Monte  Carlo  Casino. 

France  —  Chateaux  District,  all 
the  sights  of  gay  Paris,  Versailles, 
and  Rouen.  We  reboard  the  SS 
Rotterdam  at  LeHavre. 


Spring  in  Scandinavia  (June  7-28) 

No  other  season  in  Scandinavia 
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offers  as  much!  With  the  Midnight 
Sun  glowing  around  the  clock, 
days  are  longer  for  sightseeing  and 
enjoying  the  folk  festivals.  Again, 
here  is  just  a  brief  summary  of  the 
places  we  will  visit. 

Denmark  —  the  Fairy  Tale  Land 
of  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
“Wonderful,  Wonderful  Copen¬ 
hagen”  with  its  Tivoli  Gardens, 
palaces,  and  castles. 

Sweden  —  the  rich  farmlands  of 
southern  Sweden,  scenic  Lake  Vat- 
tern,  Visby  on  the  Island  of  Got¬ 
land,  fascinating  Stockholm,  and 
the  delightful  Province  ofDalecar- 
lia. 

Norway  —  We’ll  have  six  un¬ 
forgettable  days  in  this  Scandina¬ 
vian  country,  the  grand  climax  of 
our  trip.  We’ll  see  its  sparkling 
^ords,  beautiful  springtime  flow¬ 
ers,  quaint  houses,  snowcapped 
highlands,  breathtaking  scenery, 
and  interesting  people. 

Both  our  Grand  European  Tour 
and  the  Scandinavian  Holiday  are 
“all-expense,  no-worry”  tours. 
Everything  is  included  in  the  price 
of  the  ticket  —  all  transportation 
costs,  care  of  your  luggage,  all 
meals,  tips,  entrance  fees  for  sight¬ 
seeing,  and  of  course  accommoda¬ 
tions  at  first  class  hotels. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  on  this 
page  and  mail  it  today.  We  will 
send  you  an  illustrated  folder 
giving  full  details  for  either  or 
both  of  these  fascinating  vacation 
trips. 

Queen  of  Bermuda  Cruise 

If  you  hurry,  it  is  still  possible 
to  make  your  reservation  for  our 
Caribbean  Cruise  (February  22 
to  March  8).  Just  check  the  cou¬ 
pon,  and  we’ll  rush  the  itinerary  to 
you. 

Gordon  Conklin,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  370-T 

Ithaca,  New  York  14851 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on 
my  part,  the  following  tour  itineraries: 

Grand  European  Tour _ 

Scandinavian  Holiday _ 

Queen  of  Bermuda  Cruise _ 

Name  _ _ _ 

Address  _ 
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But+ercrunch  Lettuce 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

You'll  Call  Buttercrunch 

THE  FINEST  LETTUCE  YOU  EVER  GREW 

A  wonderful  improvement  on  the  famous  Bibb  with 
all  its  supreme  sweetness,  crispness  and  flavor,  but 
larger  and  stands  much  longer.  It  can  be  grown  even 
in  summer  heat. 

li  you  grow  lor  market,  send  for  our  Market  Gardeners' 
and  Florists'  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

12  MORETON  FARM  ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  14624 

^roup  FREE  ’66  CATALOG 


Scotch  Pine 

Ideal  for  windbreaks  or  quick 
growing  screens.  Grow  rapidly 
even  in  poor  soil.  Make  excellent 
Christmas  trees.  Have  beautiful 
thick  grey-green  foliage.  Not 
seedlings!  These  are  hardy  3- 
yr.-old  TRANSPLANTS  4  to  8 
inches  tail.  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE.  25  for  only  $3.  ppd.* 
—that’s  only  120  each! 
(‘West  of  Miss.  River  or 
south  of  N.C.,  Tenn.,  add 
25(^  per  offer.)  Order  now 
for  spring  planting!  Ever¬ 
green  folder  free. 

WESfERN  MAINE 
FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
neiit.  AA1SF.  Frvebure.  Me  04037 


Burpee’s 

FAMOUS 

Giant  Hybrid 

TOMATO 


Luscious, thick-meated.smooth round  fruits,  SEEDS 
basketful  after  basketful.  Excel  all  others! 

Do  well  even  in  bad  weather. To  try — Send 
254  for  15  seeds— 75 plants  guaranteed! 
EXTRA  SPECIAL— for  more  Big  Boy 
plants  and  Bis  Early  Hybrids  for  earlier  fruits,  2 
Large  Pkts.  30  seeds  of  each,  $1.25  value  postpaid  $  1. 
Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

542  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19132 


-TREES  f/iafCROW-i 

It  pays  to  plant  quality 
stock.  Musser  trees,  grown 
I  [•! ;  I  from  selected  seed  from 
nra  hardy,  disease-resistant  par- 

HKA  ent  trees,  grow  and  thrive 

Talf  to  survivor 

Per  Per 

50  at  100  rate  100  1000 

SCOTCH  PINE— Special  Strain. 

Fine  Christmas  Tree  Strain.  Also  French  and 
Spanish. 

2- yr.  Seedlings  .  4-  8"  S  6.40  S32.00 

3- yr.  S.,  root  pruned  8-12"  9.60  48.00 

NORWAY  SPRUCE— Fast  Growing. 

2- yr.  Seedlings  ....  5-10"  8.40  42.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings  ....  12-18"  11.20  56.00 

BLUE  SPRUCE— Excellent  Stock. 

3-yr.  S.,  root  pruned  4-  8"  9.80  49.00 

3-yr.  S.,  root  pruned  5-10"  12.00  60.00 

CANADIAN  HEMLOCK— Finest  Stock. 

2- yr.  Seedlings  .  4-  8"  10.50  58.00 

3- yr.  S.,  root  pruned  10-15"  18.50  100.00 

WHITE  BIRCH— European. 

Seedlings  .  12-18"  19.00  95.00 

Seedlings  .  18-24"  24.00  120.00 

Alany  other  Evergreens 
Hardwoods,  Ornamentals  &  Shade  Trees 

FREE  CATALOG-whoiesou 

Planting  Lisfi— Xmas  Tr*«  Growers'  Guide 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


BOX  83A  INDIANA,  PA. 


NEW  CARPATHIAN 

WALNUT 


The  tree  find  of  the  Cen¬ 
tury.  Large,  delicious  thin- 
shelled  English  walnuts. 

Perfect  for  cold  winters; 
stands  25°  below  zero.  A  beautiful  fast-growing 
shade  tree.  Also  Hall's  Almond,  filberts,  Chinese 
Chestnut,  Thomas  Black  Walnut. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES-Apricots,  Peaches, 
Plums,  Pears,  Apples.  35  best  kinds  for  home 
gardens.  Need  little  space  to  produce  large 
tasty  fruits. 

NEW  SHADE  TREES — FLOWERING 
CRABS— New  Shademaster  Locust,  New  Royal 
Red  Maple.  Red  Jade  Weeping  Crab. 

BLUEBERRIES-Grow  giant  sized  delicious 
fruit  in  your  own  garden.  Plant  our  newer  and 
better  varieties. 

MILLER'S  FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  lists 
best  new  grapes,  strawberries,  tree  fruits, 
berries.  32  pages.  150  guaranteed  to  grow 
varieties.  Write  today. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

922-A  West  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.Y.  14424 


nurpee  seed  catalog 

^  Have  the  added  TOrr 
pleasure  Burpee  |  Ilf  f 
Hybrid  Flowers  • 
and  Vegetables  bring  to  gar¬ 
dening!  Old  favorites  im¬ 
proved,  amazing  new  kinds 
created.  Manyare available 
only  in  this  popular  catalog. 
128pages, 
manyincolor, 

FREE  to  you. I 
Write  today! 

___ 

[ W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

I  540  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19132 

I  Send  me  new  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

I  Name . 

I  Box 

St . R.D . No . 

1  P.O.  &  ZIP 

I  State . code . 

I  I — I  If  you  grow  vegetables  or  flowers  to  sell, 

I _ I  check  here  for  Burpee  Market  Grower  Book. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure 
to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


miracle  tomato 

Yields  4^  bushels 
A  To  a  Vine 


Now — You  can  grow  the  world’s  most 
amazing  Tomato  right  in  your  own 
garden  and  get  from  2  to  3  bushels  of 
delicious  ripe  tomatoes  from  a  vine. 

BURGESS  CLIMBING 


TOMATO  grows  16  to  20  ft.  high  with 
huge  fruit  weighing  as  much  as  2 
pounds  and  measuring  6  in.  across.  Fine, 
meaty,  solid  tomatoes,  wonderful 
flavor.  Unexcelled  for  canning  and  slic¬ 
ing.  Outyields  all  other  known  varie¬ 
ties.  Grows  any  place. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Regular  50t  Pkt.  only  1 1  Iv 
3  for  25^  (Lim/l  3  Pkts.)  ■  w 

FREE:  BURGESS  Garden  Guide  Cat¬ 
alog  listing  unusual  Seeds  and  Plants. 

BURGESS  SEED  A  PLANT  CO. 
DEPT.  63  GalMburg,  Mich.  49053 


HARRIS  SEEDS 


PIONEER  Hybrid  Carrots 


NEW  -  THE  IDEAL  GARDEN  CARROT 

Pioneer  is  a  true  hybrid  -  quick-growing,  uniform  and  productive.  Smooth 
and  attractive,  beautiful  color  inside  and  out,  and  best  of  all,  it  has  such 
rich,  sweet  flavor  and  brittle  texture  you'll  call  it  the  finest  carrot  you 
ever  ate. 


If  you  grow  lor  market,  send  for  our  Market  Gardeners' 
and  Florists'  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

9  Moreton  Farm  Rochester,  N.Y.  14624 

free  '66  catalog 
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“PAYING  YOUR  PASSAGE” 


How  do  you  start  your  day? 
Do  you  get  up  each  morning  and 
look  ahead  to  a  dreary,  monoto¬ 
nous  round  of  chores  and  other 
duties,  just  as  you  have  done  day 
after  day  most  of  your  life  .  .  .  like 
a  dog  on  an  old-fashioned  tread¬ 
mill,  walking,  walking,  walking, 
but  never  seeming  to  get  anywhere? 

If  you  do,  if  to  you  life  has  no 
purpose,  then  you  are  indeed  an 
unhappy  person,  of  little  help  to 
yourself  or  to  anybody  else.  If 
you  seem  to  be  getting  nowhere, 
it  is  perhaps  because  you  have 
not  set  any  goals  for  yourself 
beyond  today,  so  that  you  have 
no  stars  to  shoot  at  and  nothing 
worthwhile  to  look  forward  to. 

Maybe  you  do  have  a  material 
or  financial  goal  to  work  and  live 
for.  Perhaps,  for  example,  you 
may  be  working  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage,  or  to  buy  a  new  tractor 
for  the  farm  or  a  television  set  for 
the  home.  These  are  good  and 
worthy  goals  ...  but  they  are  not 
enough.  To  be  really  happy  you 
must  raise  your  sights  beyond 
material  possessions. 

Take  Inventory 

A  good  business  farmer  takes 
an  inventory  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year  of  his  physical  and 
material  possessions.  It  is  even 
more  important  to  inventory  our 
spiritual  assets  and  decide  on  how 
we  will  add  to  them  during  the 
coming  year  and  years. 

You  can  do  this  quickly  by 
giving  an  honest  answer"  to  the 
following  questions: 

First,  Who  am  I? 

Well,  sure  enough  who  are  you? 
Have  you  in  these  hectic  times 
ever  paused  to  ask  yourself  that 
fundamental  question?  How  would 
you  answer  it?  If  you  had  to  de¬ 
scribe  yourself  as  you  really  are 
to  someone  on  whom  you  wanted 
to  make  a  good  impression,  would 
you  be  proud  of  your  answer? 
How  would  you  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  to  God? 

The  second  question  in  your 
spiritual  inventory  is:  Why  am  I 
on  earth? 

When  I  ask  a  college  student 
this  question  he  often  answers:  “I 
don’t  know.” 

But  many  others  do  have  the 
right  answer  when  they  reply,  in 
one  way  or  another,  “I  am  here 
to  help  others.”  Unless  we  are 
helping  others  there  is  not  much 
purpose  in  our  lives,  nor  do  we 
have  much  excuse  for  being  here. 

Helping  others  should  start  first 
with  our  own  families,  with  those 
whom  we  love.  Then,  as  circum¬ 
stances  permit,  we  can  branch  out 
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from  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
help  everybody  else  that  we  can. 
I  call  this  “Paying  our  passage.” 

As  you  ask  yourself  these  two 
soul-searching  questions,  or  in 
some  other  way  take  your  per¬ 
sonal  inventory,  are  you  satisfied 
with  your  answers  and  with  your 
spiritual  assets?  What  can  you  do 
more  than  you  are  doing  to  add 
to  them  and  be  a  better  person? 
Are  you  justifying  your  existence 
here  by  paying  your  passage? 

What  a  grand  old  world  this 
would  be  if  all  of  us  could  come 
anywhere  near  reaching  this  shin¬ 
ing  goal! 

"REMEMBER  WHEN” 

One  of  the  nice  things  about 
memory  is  that  it  helps  us  to  for¬ 
get  most  of  the  problems  and 
troubles  of  the  past  and  recalls 
only  what  made  us  happy  when 
we  were  young. 

That  is  the  reason  why  as  we 
grow  older  we  are  so  apt  to  think 
that  life  was  easier  and  better  when 
we  were  young  than  it  is  now.  Of 
course  that  is  not  true.  It  is  true 
that  living  years  ago  was  much 
simpler  and  less  complicated  than 
it  is  now.  But  when  I  think  of  those 
long  ten-hour  days  on  the  business 
end  of  a  hoe,  crosscut  saw,  or 
other  hand  tools,  I  am  glad  that 
farmers  now  have  tractors  and 
other  machinery  with  which  to  do 
their  work. 


But  still  it  is  fun,  pleasant,  and 
does  no  harm  to  reminisce  and 
talk  about  the  good  things  when 
we  were  young.  That  is  what  I 
have  tried  to  do  in  my  book 
“Journey  to  Day  Before  Yester¬ 
day.”  The  hundreds  of  letters  that 
I  am  getting  from  readers  prove 
that  I  have  helped  many  to  relive 
the  pleasant  and  happy  parts  of 
their  lives  .  .  .  and  knowing  that 
I  have  helped  others  to  some 
happiness  makes  me  happy. 

Maybe  you  in  turn  can  bring 
some  happiness  to  yourself  and 
to  members  of  your  family  and 
friends  by  reading  “Journey  to 
Day  Before  Yesterday,”  and  by 
helping  others  to  read  it. 

This  beautifully-printed,  bound, 
and  illustrated  book  will  be  mailed 
to  you  postpaid  on  receipt  of  your 
check  or  money  order  for  $5.95 


for  each  copy.  (New  York  State 
residents  include  12  cents  for  tax). 
Write  American  Agriculturist,  De¬ 
partment  Book,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

BELIEVE  IN  DOWSING? 

When  on  a  trip  some  years  ago 
the  late  Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  then 
Dean  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Belle,  Margaret 
and  I,  stopped  at  a  gasoline  sta¬ 
tion.  Tipped  back  against  the 
building  was  an  elderly  man  play¬ 
ing  with  a  forked  stick.  When  I 
asked  him  what  it  was,  he  said  it 
was  a  dowsing  or  divining  rod, 
and  that  he  used  it  for  locating 
underground  springs  and  streams. 

Not  in  any  hurry,  I  asked  the 
old  man  if  he  would  show  us  how 
the  rod  worked.  Jumping  to  his 
feet,  he  grabbed  the  ends  of  the 
litde  stick,  one  in  each  hand,  and 
holding  it  horizontally,  walked 
slowly  across  the  yard.  Suddenly 
the  stick  turned  downward  and 
the  old  man  said:  “If  you  were 
to  drill  here,  you  would  get  a 
good  supply  of  water.” 

“Dowsing”  .  .  .  sometimes  call¬ 
ed  “water  witching”  or  “water 
divining,”  has  been  in  use  for  cen¬ 
turies.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
practice  goes  way  back  to  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  the  Medes, 
Persians,  Egyptians,  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

Different  materials  are  used  for 
the  dowsing  rod,  depending  on 
what  you  are  looking  for.  For 
example,  the  hazel  bush  from 
which  comes  our  witch  hazel  is 
considered  best  for  locating  silver, 
ash  for  copper,  pitch  pine  for  lead, 
and  tin  for  iron.  To  locate  water, 
either  wood  or  metal  may  be  used 
in  the  rod. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  minor  mat¬ 
ter  over  which  there  has  been  more 
controversy  than  there  has  been 
about  dowsing.  Scientists  want  no 
part  of  it.  For  example,  dowsing 
rods  are  used  most  frequently  now 
to  locate  water.  They  are  supposed 
to  find  underground  springs  and 
streams  .  .  .  but  scientists  laugh  at 
this,  saying  that  there  are  no 
underground  springs  or  streams. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  the  dowsing  rod  will  turn 
downwards  as  you  walk  slowly 
with  it,  working  much  better  with 
some  people  than  it  does  with  oth¬ 
ers.  Those  who  don’t  believe  in 
dowsing  point  out  that  it  only  takes 
a  very  slight  pressure  of  the  hands 
sometimes  to  make  the  rod  turn 
downward.  Even  slight  muscular 
fatigue  can  make  the  rod  react 
without  the  operator  being  con¬ 
scious  of  it. 

It  may  be  true  ...  as  often  with 
other  things  .  .  .  that  we  forget  the 
times  when  the  dowser  does  not 
work,  remembering  only  the  times 
when  water  was  found  where  the 
dowser  indicated. 

Anyway,  whether  you  believe 
in  the  divining  rod  or  not,  it  does 
no  harm  to  use  it.  What  do  you 
think? 

"THE  KEY  OF  LIFE” 

One  summer  when  we  were  first 
married  I  decided  that  for  once 
we  would  have  all  the  tomatoes 


we  could  use,  so  I  set  forty  or  fifty 
nice  plants  that  I  had  grown  in  a 
box  in  the  kitchen  window.  After 
the  plants  were  well  started  in  the 
garden,  I  began  watering  them 
with  liquid  rich  in  nitrogen,  from 
the  drop  in  the  stable. 

Like  Jack  and  his  beanstalk 
those  tomato  plants  grew  and  grew 
—  high,  wide  and  handsome.  I 
have  never  seen  such  big  healthy 
looking  plants.  But  there  were  not 
more  than  a  half  dozen  good  to¬ 
matoes  in  the  whole  kit  and 
caboodle.  * 


Thus  early  did  I  learn  by  hard 
experience  that  fertilizer  must  be 
balanced.  I  had  overfed  the  to¬ 
mato  plants  with  nitrogen  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  other  necessary  ingre¬ 
dients,  especially  phosphorus. 

When  I  was  a  boy  at  home  we 
bought  little  commercial  fertilizer, 
but  we  always  did  use  phosphorus 
.  .  .  which  we  called  phosphate.  So 
important  is  phosphorus  to  both 
plant  and  animal  life  that  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  “key  of  life,” 
or  “the  fertilizer  keystone.”  Phos¬ 
phorus  is  naturally  in  the  soil, 
in  plants  and  animals,  and  in  our 
bodies  —  mostly  in  our  bones  and 
teeth.  Without  it  we  could  not  long 
exist. 

When  cows  show  an  abnormal 
appetite  by  licking  walls  and  eat¬ 
ing  dirt,  etc.,  they  are  lacking 
phosphorus.  Because  milk  is  very 
high  in  this  element,  cows  require 
plenty  of  phosphorus  in  their  feed. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  supplement 
the  cows’  rations  with  phosphorus 
in  the  form  of  bone  meal  or  cal 
cium  phosphate. 

Growing  plants  soon  show  i 
they  lack  phosphorus.  Growth  will 
stop,  and  the  lower  leaves  wil 
turn  to  a  very  deep  green  color, 
or  will  be  red.  The  plant,  like  mj 
tomatoes,  will  probably  not  se 
much  fruit;  if  it  does,  maturity  i: 
likely  to  be  long  delayed,  as  wil 
the  maturity  of  the  plant  itself 

Phosphorus  helps  to  break  dowi 
the  carbohydrates,  that  is  starche 
and  sugars  and  other  foods,  s( 
that  the  plant  can  use  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  an( 
important  processes  in  nature  i 
called  photosynthesis,  a  metho( 
by  which  plants,  usually  througl 
their  leaves,  transfer  the  energ; 
of  the  sun  into  plant  food.  Th 
next  time  you  see  a  tree  with  it 
thousands  of  leaves  remember  tha 
each  leaf  is  a  little  food  manufac 
tory  in  itself.  Phosphorus  in  th 
soil  is  necessary  in  this  process 

EASTMAN^S  CHESTNUT 

“Daddy;  my  teacher  wants  m 
to  prove  that  the  white  man 
superior  to  the  Indian,”  sai 
Tommy.  “Gan  you  help  me?” 

“Don’t  think  so,  son,”  replif 
Daddy.  “When  the  white  man  too 
over  this  country  the  Indians  wei 
running  it.  There  were  no  taxe 
there  was  no  debt;  the  women  di 
all  the  work.  How  could  the 
improve  on  a  system  like  that? 
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TRACTOR  UPSETS 


Richard  Young  of  Columbia  Cross 
Roads,  Pa.  was  on  his  way  to  cut 
a  field  of  oats.  The  left  rear  wheel 
of  the  tractor  dropped  in  a  hole. 
When  the  tractor  tipped  over  it 
pinned  Mr.  Young  underneath.  He 
suffered  severe  acid  burns,  a  leg 
broken  in  two  places  and  broken 
pelvis. 

Local  agent,  G.  L.  Taylor  is  shown 
delivering  checks  which  paid 
$1771.00  in  benefits  from  North 
American  policies.  Here  is  what  Mr. 
Young  said— 


“My  three  policies  helped  me  by  paying  my  hospital  bills  and 
enough  more  to  pay  a  boy  to  do  the  chores. 

“I  liked  it  well  enough  so  I  took  out  two  policies  on  each  of  my  two 
boys. 


—  MCMBCn 

.Amrican 

AGRioimjRisr 


WrOTTCTIVt  SCRVICC 


$25.00  REWARD 

For  many  years  we  have  paid 
rewards  in  connection  with  certain 
.  crimes  against  subscribers.  Effec- 
’  tive  January  1,  1966,  our  $25.00 
reward  check  is  offered  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  gives  information  leading 
to  the  arrest,  conviction,  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  at  least  30  days  of 
anyone  who; 

■  Defrauds  or  attempts  to  defraud 
a  subscriber, 

Sets  fire  to  farm  buildings 
belonging  to  a  subscriber; 

Steals  livestock,  poultry,  or 
property  from  a  subscriber. 

The  purpose  of  the  reward  offer 
■j  is  to  encourage  readers  to  give 

•  information  to  law  enforcement 
authorities  as  well  as  to  show  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  steal  from  or  de- 

,  fraud  an  American  Agriculturist- 
Rural  New  Yorker  subscriber.  The 
'  reward  does  not  necessarily  go  to 
’  *  the  person  against  whom  the  crime 
,  is  committed  nor  to  a  subscriber. 

I  Payment  of  the  reward  is  subject 

’  to  the  following  rules: 

1.  The  act  of  fraud,  arson,  or 
theft  must  be  committed  against  a 

j  subscpber  who  has  a  Protective 
^  Service  sign  prominently  display- 
-  ed. 

2.  Claim  for  a  reward  must  be 
made  promptly  within  30  days 
after  conviction. 

3.  Conviction  must  result  in  a 
jail  sentence  of  at  least  30  days. 

’  No  reward  will  be  paid  if  sentence 
'  is  suspended  or  the  culprit  is 
paroled. 

4.  The  reward  will  not  be  paid 
>  to  law  enforcement  officers. 

;  5.  The  reward  will  not  be  paid 

i  in  the  case  of  theft  from  commer- 
'  cial  concerns,  only  from  farms. 

j 

) 

What  is 

THE  SERVICE  BUREAU? 

The  American  Agriculturist  Ser- 
'  vice  Bureau  was  set  up  to  give 
;  free  help  and  advice  to  our  sub- 
,  scribers.  Here  are  some  of  the 

•  ways  in  which  we  can  help: 

1.  We  try  to  iron  out  difficulties 
and  misunderstandings  between 
our  subscribers  and  commercial 
concerns  and,  when  we  feel  a  com¬ 
plaint  is  justified,  we  try  to  ar- 
« range  a  satisfactory  adjustment  or 
/J  settlement. 

. I  2.  Whenever  possible  we  supply 
rl information  on  commercial  con- 
y|cerns.  We  will  tell  you  if  we  have 
■had  complaints  against  them. 

I  3.  We  find  answers  to  many 
■questions,  such  as  where  to  write 
■for  certain  information  or  whom 
■to  contact  about  specific  problems. 
■We  also  answer  questions  concern- 
■ing  posting  and  fencing  laws. 

I  4.  We  pay  rewards  of  $25.00 
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for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest,  conviction  and  30-day  jail 
sentence  of  anyone  who  defrauds, 
steals  from,  or  commits  arson 
against  a  subscriber  who  has  a 
Protective  Service  sign  posted, 
except  that  rewards  will  not  be 
paid  for  theft  from  commercial 
firms  —  only  farms. 

Sorry 

We  cannot  answer  legal  ques¬ 
tions  or  give  any  help  in  legal 
matters,  nor  can  we  handle  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  is  already  in  a  lawyer’s 
hands. 

We  cannot  handle  any  com¬ 
plaint  that  is  over  6  months  old. 

We  cannot  collect  accounts  for 
commercial  concerns  or  settle  dis¬ 
putes  or  claims  between  individ¬ 
uals. 

To  Get  Attention 

In  order  to  avail  yourself  of 
our  service,  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  met: 

1.  Attach  to  your  letter  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  from  your  latest  copy 
of  American  Agriculturist-Rural 
New  Yorker.  This  shows  that  you 
are  a  paid-in-advance  subscriber 
and  entitles  you  to  our  free  ser¬ 
vices. 

2.  Write  out  your  question  or 
complaint  clearly  and  fully.  En¬ 
close  any  necessary  papers  so  that 
we  may  have  all  of  the  facts  in 
your  first  letter,  and  include 
stamps  for  reply  or  the  return  of 
your  papers.  If  you  write  us  the 
second  time  about  the  same  com¬ 
plaint,  mention  the  name  of  the 
concern.  If  you  are  requesting  in¬ 
formation  about  a  company,  tell 
us  what  their  business  is. 

3.  Be  sure  to  date  your  letter 
and  include  your  full  name  and 
address. 

4.  Send  your  complaints  or  in¬ 
quiries  to: 

Service  Bureau 

American  Agriculturist 

and  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
Box  370 

Ithaca,  New  York  14851. 


THANK  YOU  NOTE 

“For  many  years  my  father  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 
The  first  thing  read  was  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.  When  we  moved  to 
New  Jersey  we  transferred  our 
subscription,  and  eventually  it  was 
the  American  Agriculturist  Service 
Bureau  that  we  read  first. 

“This  is  to  thank  you  for  all 
the  money  you  have  saved  us,  not 
to  mention  headaches!  We  have 
turned  down  transient  ‘lawn 
repair’  people,  home  improvement 
companies,  driveway  resurfacers, 
etc.,  and  have  had  necessary  work 
done  by  local  reputable  people  who 
have  charged  much  less  in  the 
long  run.  We  read  and  hear  with 
great  amazement  of  the  people  who 
have  been  ‘taken’  by  these  itiner¬ 
ants.  We  are  lucky  to  have  been 
so  well  guided  by  your  column, 
and  again  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  trouble  you  have  saved  us.” 
Miss  M  E.  Dreishach,  Oceanport, 
N.J. 


John  D.  Finch,  Port  Crane,  N.Y . $  244.38 

Auto  Acc. — multiple  cuts  and  bruises 
Laura  T.  Miller,  Gowanda,  N.Y.  .  1390.00 

Fell — broke  hip 

John  A.  Smith,  E.  Randolph,  N.Y.  .  316.28 

Chain  saw  acc. — severed  tendon 

Phebe  King,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y .  504.26 

Fell  on  ice — broke  wrist 

George  Edmunds,  Cayuga,  N.Y.  .  1811.72 

Hit  by  truck — multiple  cuts  and  bruises 

Benjamin  Cochran,  Ashville,  N.Y.  .  1773.55 

Caught  in  crimper — loss  of  leg 
James  Tracy,  Van  Etten,  N.Y.  .  280.29 

Changing  tire — snap  ring  broke  cheekbone 
Ransford  P.  Angell,  New  Berlin,  N.Y.  643.06 
Auto  acc. — crushed  chest,  broke  ribs 

John  Hyer,  N,  Pitcher,  N.Y .  360.56 

Kicked  by  cow — broke  arm 
John  S.  Campbell,  Churubusco,  N.Y.  .  555.35 

Switched  by  cow’s  tail — injured  eye 

Richard  Anderson,  Little  York,  N.Y .  933.09 

Thrown  from  tractor — injured  back 

John  Gesell,  East  Meredith,  N.Y .  150.56 

Caught  thumb  in  fan  blade 

John  Musacchio,  Lawtons,  N.Y.  .  440.71 

Riding  tractor — broke  ribs 

Carlton  P.  Blair,  Bombay,  N.Y .  1284.25 

Attacked  by  bull — broke  leg,  cut  scalp 

Joseph  B.  Greene,  Oakfield,  N.Y.  .  276.38 

Unhooking  plow — broke  leg 

C.  Donald  Morse,  Prattsville,  N.Y .  196.55 

Bit  by  dog — injured  elbow 

James  Ward,  W.  Winfield,  N.Y .  268.78 

Fell  off  wagon — broke  ankle 
George  Robbins,  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.Y.  385.38 
Kicked  by  cow — inj.  knee 

Nelson  Hock,  Castorland,  N.Y. .  140.00 

Ladder  broke — iniured  back 
Terence  J.  Fitzgerald,  Castorland,  N.Y.  1440.00 
Auto  accident— broke  leg,  cut  forehead 

Robert  Beecher,  Livonia,  N.Y .  391.57 

Kicked  by  cow — broke  arm 
Milton  G.  Denison,  Canastota,  N.Y.  .  287.42 
Crushed  by  cow — injured  shoulder 

Edward  Sager,  Amsterdam,  N.Y.  .  127.00 

Caught  in  gear — broke  finger 

Gerald  E.  Smith,  Middleport,  N.Y.  _  392.50 

Fell  on  concrete  floor — broke  arm 

Winifred  Mason,  Jamesville,  N.Y .  260.00 

Pedestrian  Acc. — cut  knee,  injured  arms 
Jensine  C.  Fritz,  Geneva,  N.Y.  338.18 

Tripped  over  puppy — broke  leg 


Walter  Szelagowski,  Port  Jervis,  N.Y.  $  352.86 

Thrown  oft  moving  wagon — inj.  ankle 


and  foot 

Sylvan  E.  Wolfe,  Kendall,  N.Y .  115.70 

Fell  from  ladder — injured  back 

Fred  W.  McCann,  Fulton,  N.  Y .  135.00 

Kicked  by  horse — injured  leg 
Mary  Steele,  Richfield  Springs,  N.Y.  110.14 
Fell  on  ice— broke  arm 

William  J.  Brown,  Heuvelton,  N.Y.  170.58 

Caught  in  gate  post — cut  fingers 

Raymond  Keys,  Schenectady,  N.Y.  .  593.82 

Auto  acc. — inj.  back  and  shoulder 
Richard  Bettig,  Middlebury,  N.Y.  1125.06 

Slipped  getting  on  tractor — inj.  leg 

Curtis  M.  Thompson,  Interlaken,  N.Y .  109.58 

Fell  off  truck — inj.  shoulder 
Charles  T.  Hunt,  Sr.,  Rathbone,  N.Y.  1116.08 
Gasoline  can  exploded — burns  leg  &  thigh 
Byron  Bennett,  Hornell,  N.Y.  533.32 

Fell  from  tree — inj.  back 

Richard  Brink,  Berkshire,  N.Y. .  230.13 

Fell  on  thorn  branch — inj.  hand 

Elsie  Todd,  Freeville,  N.Y.  . .  344.39 

Fell  ice  skating — tract,  wrist 

Robert  A.  Ray,  New  Paltz,  N.Y .  214.28 

Tractor  slipped  off  plank — broke  ankle 

W.  Francis  Lake — Lyons,  N.Y.  .  218.64 

Slipped  getting  off  tractor — broke  ankle 
Olen  Bicksler,  Bellona,  N.Y.  1031.50 

Auto  acc. — injured  arm 

King  Leonard,  Gillett,  Pa.  .  202.64 

Fell  from  tractor — inj.  knee 
Leo  A.  White,  Uniondale,  Pa.  340.00 

Hit  by  car — broke  leg 

Jack  Rothschild,  Bricktown,  N.J.  .  556.42 

Fell  on  ice — broke  leg 

Ralph  J.  Michel,  Trenton,  N.J.  .  155.00 

Fell  down  stairs — broke  ribs 
Felix  Hoefling,  Columbus,  N.J.  139.25 

Using  power  saw — cut  hand 

Peter  Thompson,  Dudley,  Mass.  .  152.86 

Pedestrian  acc. — inj.  face,  leg  &  knee 
Robert  R.  Cote,  Hinsdale,  N.H.  250.14 

Cranking  motor — broke  wrist 

Robert  McGinness,  Cornish  Flat,  N.H .  798.45 

Slipped  washing  tank — inj.  back 

John  Welch,  Hancock,  Vt.  .  1025.00 

Cut  arm,  arteries,  nerves  with  scythe 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

(In  New  York  State) 

The  North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE.  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


After  the  ^ 
tank  is  emptied - 
ZERO'S  built-in 
SPATTER-SPRAY 
cleans  the  tank 
^automatically^ 


VACUUM  UNE 


MtlK  LINE 


'A  ' 

! 


ifs  a  Compfmte  PipeHne  Milking 
System  for  Both  Stanchion  Bam 
and  Milking  Parlor  Oairymen 


NO  AIR  INJECTION 
-STABLE  VACUUM 


TOTAL  VISION 


The  ZERO  XONCORO 
milking  system  Is  complete  witJt 
the  ZERO  Automated  Vacuum 
Bulk  Milk  Cooler,  shown  ahovdf 
and  other  patent  pending  features. 


Nf v/j . . . .  Ze/I»  HAS  INVENTED  A 
REVOLUTIONANY  MILKING  SYSTEM 

That  Gives  You  the  Safest,  Fastest,  Most  Labor-Saving  Milking  Ever  Performed 
-Plus  “Push-Button"  Self-Cleaning  of  the  Entire  Pipeline  and  Bulk  Tank  System! 


OPERATES  BY  NEW,  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLE . . .  TWIN-VACUUM! 

One  Vacuum  Milks  the  Cows— the  Other  Vacuum  Moves  the  Milk  into  the  Bulk  Tank 


ONCE  AGAIN,  ZERO  — holder  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  patents  in  the  farm  bulk  milk  tank 
field  —  has  revolutionized  farm  dairying.  Thjs 
time,  by  inventing  a  totally-different  kind  of 
complete  milking  system  that  operates  by  a 
new,  scientific  principle  .  .  .  TWIN-VACUUM. 

This  new  ZERO  CONCORD  TWIN-VACUUM 
COMPLETE  PIPELINE  MILKING  SYSTEM 
is  a  combination  of  a  new,  revolutionary  type 
of  milking  machine  and  pipeline,  and  the 
ZERO  Completely-Automated  Vacuum  Bulk 
Milk  Cooler. 

The  ZERO  CONCORD  milks  the  cows — moves 
the  milk  through  the  pipeline  into  the  bulk 
tank  —  and  cools  and  stores  the  milk  —  ready 
for  pick-up.  Only  with  a  vacuum  bulk  tank  is 
so  simplified  a  system  possible! 

HERE'S  HOW  ZERO'S  TWIN-VACUUM  WORKS; 

While  conventional  milking  systems  operate 
with  air  injection  —  the  ZERO  CONCORD 
operates  with  two,  separate  vacuums;  each 
doing  an  entirely-different  job. 

One  vacuum  —  in  the  air  line  that’s  connected 
to  the  vacuum  pump  —  milks  the  cows.  The 
other  vacuum  —  in  the  milk  line  that’s  con¬ 
nected  to  the  vacuum  bulk  tank  —  moves  the 
milk,  siphoning  it  quickly  through  the  milk 
line  into  the  bulk  tank. 


TWIN-VACUUM  GIVES  YOU  THESE  ADVANTAGES; 

•  NO  NEED  FOR  AIR  INJECTION  AT  MILKER 
UNITS!  Instead  of  blowing  the  milk  through 
the  milk  line  by  injecting  air  into  the  milker 
units,  as  is  necessary  with  conventional  milking 
systems  —  with  the  ZERO  CONCORD,  the 
vacuum  in  the  milk  line  siphons  the  milk  in 
a  solid  column  through  the  milk  line  into  the 
vacuum  bulk  tank. 

This  prevents  air  agitation  and  foaming  of  the 
milk  —  a  cause  of  rancidity.  And  keeps  air¬ 
laden  bacteria  and  odors  out  of  the  milk. 
RESULT  —  higher-quality  milk. 

•  NO  VACUUM  FLUCTUATION  — SAFE,  FAST 
MILKING!  As  vacuum  moves  the  milk  from  the 
milker  units  instead  of  air  injection  —  there’s 
no  vacuum  fluctuation.  You  get  the  absolute, 
uniform  and  low  vacuum  at  each  individual 
cow  that’s  necessary  for  safe,  fast  milking. 

•  NO  EXPENSIVE,  HARD-TO-CLEAN  RE¬ 
LEASER  OR  MILK  PUMP  NEEDED!  The 

ZERO  CONCORD’S  vacuum  takes  the  place 
of  this  costly  equipment.  And  does  away  with 
the  agitation  and  hazards  of  these  complicated 
mechanical  gadgets. 

•  “PUSH-BUTTON”  SELF-CLEANING  AND 
SANITIZING  OF  MILK  LINE,  VACUUM  LINE 
AND  BULK  TANK!  The  ZERO  CONCORD  is 
the  first,  complete  milking  system  that  has. 
"push-button”  clean-up  of  the  entire  system. 


TOTAL  VISUAL  MILKING  AND  CLEANING! —The  ZERO  CON¬ 
CORD  system  is  the  absolute  latest  in  design  and  material  — 
giving  you  visual  milking  from  cow  to  tank.  And  total  observa¬ 
tion  of  vacuum  and  milk  lines  for  cleaning. 

YOU’LL  BE  PLEASANTLY  SURPRISED  AT  HOW  MUCH  MONEY 
YOU  CAN  SAVE!  — because  the  ZERO  CONCORD  does  away 
with  the  milk  pump,  releaser  and  other  unnecessary  costly  items. 

MAKE  MORE  MILK  MONEY! — by  having  the  labor-saving,  time¬ 
saving,  safe-milking  advantages  of  the  ZERO  CONCORD, 

SEE  YOUR  ZERO  DEALER  — OR  MAIL  COUPON  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  ZERO  CONCORD  system  today! 

ZERO  CORPORATION  691-CA  Duncan  Ave.  Washington,  Mo. 
DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED! 

If  you’re  a  progressive  dealer  —  looking  for  a  future  serving 
the  entire  needs  of  dairy  farmers  —  write  for  full  information 
about  a  ZERO  Franchise  today! 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION! 


ZERO  CORP.  691-CA  Duncan  Ave.  Washington,  Mo. 

Please  send  me,  FREE,  full  information  about  the  new,  revolutionary 
ZERO  CONCORD  TWIN-VACUUM  COMPLETE  PIPELINE  MILK¬ 
ING  SYSTEM. 

I  am  interested  in  this  pipeline  milking  system  for  a: 


"t 

□  Parlor  O  Stanchion  barn  □  Bulk  tank 

□  I  am  interested  in  a  Dealer  Franchise 

NAME . 

DO  YOU  HAVE  A  BULK  TANK.’ .  ITS  AGE . 

SIZE  OF  MY  HERD . 


©  1965  by  Zero  Corp. 


C-1 


ADDRESS . PHONE . 


'TOWN . STATE . 


MADE  BY  ZeW  -PIONEER  OF  FARM  BULK  MILK  COOLERS 


See  the  New  ZERO  CONCORD  JI/IILKING  SYSTEM  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show! 
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I'm  a  nervous  wreck 
since  this  guy  started 
raising  that 

SUDAX  BRAND  SX-11  ! 


Exaggerated?  Yes!  But  the  predicament  of 
our  rabbit  friends  points  out  the  remarkable 
re- growth  power  of  DeKalb  Sudax  Brand 
SX-11,  the  amazing  Sorghum- 
Sudangrass  hybrid.  Hundreds 
of  farmers  confirm  this  quick 
growth— 2  inches  or  more  a  day 
under  good  conditions.  This 
growth  can  produce  several  large 
cuttings  in  a  single  season.  SX-11 
makes  a  palatable,  nutritious 
Summer  pasture.  Drilled  thick. 


it  provides  fine- stemmed,  leafy  growth  for 
quality  hay,  greenchop  or  haylage.  Cash 
grain  farmers  find  it’s  a  fine  cover  crop  which 

turns  under  easily  as  green 
manure.  In  dry  seasons,  Sudax 
Brand’s  drouth  tolerance  is  a 
boon.  Users  report  it  continues 
to  grow  when  other  crops  fail. 
F act  is,  DeKalb  Sudax  Brand  can 
be  the  handiest  thing  on  your 
farm... profitable,  too!  Order  now. 

"DEKALB"  and  "SUDAX"  are  Registered  Brand  Names 
"SX-11"  is  a  variety  designation. 


supa: 


SX-11 


Belongs  on  Every  Farm 
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god  of  India 
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Since  he  has  six  arms,  it  is  said  that 
Vishnu  can  do  3  jobs  at  once.  Not 
bad,  even  for  a  number  two  god. 


j  ii  is  PURINA 
MIRV  PIPE-LINE 
j  CLEANER... 

I  the  “Vishnu" 
jof  dairy  cNeaners 


ilt  doesn’t  have  arms,  but  it  can 
also  do  3  jobs  at  once — clean  pipe¬ 
lines  and  bulk  tanks,  check  cor¬ 
rosion,  and  prevent  milkstone. 
That’s  why  Purina  Dairy  Pipe- 
Line  Cleaner  is  fast  becoming  the 
number  one  dairy  cleaner. 

Besides  being  a  pipe-line  cleaner, 
a  bulk  tank  cleaner,  a  corrosion 
inhibitor  and  a  milkstone  pre¬ 
venter — Purina  Dairy  Pipe-Line 
Cleaner  is  economical,  non¬ 
foaming,  easy-to-use,  eliminates 
the  need  for  an  acid  cleaner,  and 
leaves  no  harmful  residue  to  con¬ 
taminate  milk. 

So,  for  proper  milk  sanitation  re¬ 
quiring  the  right  job  of  cleaning, 
)e  sure  you  use  Purina  Dairy 
Pipe-Line  Cleaner — the  ''Vishnu” 
of  dairy  cleaners — at  your  Purina 
dealer,  in  25-lb.  and  100-lb.  sizes. 
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OUR  COVER 


"The  cold  begins  to  strengthen  os  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen."  But  there  is 
the  promise  of  a  new  crop  season  in 
the  air  .  .  .  soon  that  wood  will  be  boil¬ 
ing  maple  sap,  the  melting  snow  will 
be  watering  pastures,  and  life  will  stir 
anew  across  the  land! 


New 
Angle 

for  weed  and  grass 
control  in  corn... 


A  combination  of  LOROX'"'  linuron  weed  killer 
and  Atrazine  is  the  new  angle  for  corn  growers 


Combinations  are  the  answer  to  annual  weed  and  grass  problems 
that  no  single  herbicide  can  solve  alone.  Many  farmers  used  a  com¬ 
bination  of  “Lorox”  and  Atrazine  in  1965  and  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  results.  “Lorox”  is  recognized  for  its  outstanding  ability  to 
control  weeds  and  also  for  its  favorable  rate  of  disappearance  from 
the  soil.  Atrazine  is  known  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  tolerated  by 
com.  This  combination  capitalizes  on  the  strong  points  of  each 
herbicide. 

Another  angle ...  non-pressure  nitrogen  solution  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  all  or  part  of  the  water  when  using  the  combination  of 
“Lorox”  and  Atrazine.  One  trip  through  the  field  weeds  ’n  feeds 
your  com. 

This  year,  use  “Lorox”  and  Atrazine  in  combination.  Mix  them 
yourself  or  buy  a  ready-to-use  formulation  of  the  two— look  for  the 
bag  containing  linuron.  Ask  your  dealer  for  more  information  about 
the  combination  of  “Lorox”  and  Atrazine,  or  write;  Du  Pont, 
N-2539,  Wilmington,  Delaware  19898. 


For  your  soybean  acreage,  “Lorox”  used  alone  gives  you  the  most 
weed  and  grass  control  for  your  money.  “Lorox”  effectively  con¬ 
trols  both  annual  weeds  and  grasses  in  soybeans,  at  low  cost  and 
without  soil  residue  problems. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


u  $  PAT  OD 


Better  Things  for  Better  Living 
. . .  through  Chemistry 
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ANALYSIS  IN  DEPTBiK 


ONE  MAN -ONE  VOTE 


by  Gordon  Conklin 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  shook  our  po¬ 
litical  framework  to  its  foundation  when,  on 
June  15,  1964,  it  decreed  that  both  houses  of 
state  legislatures  must  be  apportioned  on  a 
strict  population  basis.  Since  then,  it  has 
become  obvious  that  this  means  all  political 
subdivisions  must  meet  the  same  test.  Here’s 
a  report  on  what’s  happening  over  the  North¬ 
east  in  terms  of  impact  .  .  .  present  and  future 
...  on  rural  people. 

First,  though,  let’s  review  quickly  just  why 
the  shooting  started  in  the  first  phice.  Bluntly, 
some  legislative  cowpokes  got  in  the  saddle  in 
certain  states  and  refused  to  get  off .  .  .  unless 
roped  off  by  the  law.  For  example,  Illinois 
did  not  reapportion  its  legislature  between 
1901  and  1955;  Indiana  “forgot”  to  do  it 
from  1921  to  1963;  Michigan  ignored  re¬ 
apportionment  since  a  half-hearted  gesture 
made  in  1925  .  .  .  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  constitutions  of  these  states  mandated  re¬ 
apportionment  at  least  every  ten  years. 

Prior  to  reapportionment,  Connecticut’s 
smallest  senatorial  district  had  a  population 
of  21,000;  the  largest  contained  176,000  peo¬ 
ple.  The  House  was  even  further  off,  with  the 
smallest  district  having  a  population  of  192 
people  and  the  largest  81,000  ...  a  ratio  of 
1  to  425  whereby  twelve  percent  of  the  State’s 
population  could  elect  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Representatives! 

Pennsylvania  had  a  situation  where  aver¬ 
age  population  per  representative  deviated 
from  47.1  percent  above  average  in  the  first 
district  of  Dauphin  County,  Harrisburg  City, 
to  91.7  percent  below  average  in  Forest 
County. 

From  all  this  developed  what  Senator 
McNamara  of  Michigan  called,  “discrimina¬ 
tion  based  not  upon  the  color  of  your  skin, 
the  church  where  you  worship,  or  the  country 
from  which  your  ancestors  came,  but  upon 
where  you  live.”  No  question  about  it,  some 
states  were  governed  by  minority  rule. 

But  the  argument  developed  for  an  even 
more  basic  reason  than  the  flagrant  disregard 
by  some  legislatures  for  their  constitutional 
mandates.  The  storm  blew  up  fundamentally 
because  our  country  has  become  .  .  .  very 
rapidly  in  the  2()th  century  ...  an  urban  one. 
The  1960  census  shows  that  nearly  seventy 
percent  of  our  180  million  people  live  in  what 
the  census  defines  as  urban  areas,  and  the 
prediction  for  1980  is  that  eighty  percent  of 
the  population  will  reside  in  such  areas.  Po¬ 
litical  weight  has  shifted  very  slowly,  particu¬ 
larly  in  some  states,  from  rural  areas  to  these 
burgeoning  urban  ones  .  .  .  and  the  under¬ 
represented  became  increasingly  sore  about  it! 

Pro  and  Con 

In  reviewing  the  major  arguments  lor  and 
against  the  one  man-one  vote  mandate,  it 
appears  that  one  oft-repeated  opposition  point 
is  that  reapportionment  is  a  political  question 
and  should  be  left  to  the  political  .  .  .  not  judi¬ 
cial  .  .  .  processes.  Others  point  out  that  rural 
minorities  might  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  big 
city  political  machines  that  couldn’t  care  less 
about  the  objectives  of  rural  people. 
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Further,  the  question  is  raised  as  to  why  the 
national  Senate  is  specifically  required  by  the 
Constitution  to  include  two  members  from 
every  state  .  .  .  regardless  of  population.  If  this 
is  valid  at  the  national  level,  why  not  on  state 
or  local  levels? 

Another  point  not  often  published,  but  some¬ 
times  privately  discussed,  is  whether  rural 
people  are  by  nature  more  morally  upright 
and  capable  of  self  government  than  urban 
folk.  If  this  were  true,  then  perhaps  rural 
voters  deserve  greater  weight  in  legislative 
halls.  Interestingly  enough,  Earl  Warren  (as 
Governor  of  California)  once  said,  “The  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  of  Calilornia  are  far  more 
important  in  the  life  of  our  state  than  the 
relationship  their  population  bears  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  state.”  He  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  reapportionment  of  the  Golden  State’s 
Senate  in  1948. 

In  Favor 

Arguing  on  behalf  of  the  Court’s  decision 
are  those  who  point  to  instcinces  of  malappor¬ 
tionment  already  mentioned.  In  some  states, 
the  reluctance  of  legislatures  to  reapportion 
themselves  was  exceeded  only  by  their  deter¬ 
mination  that  no  one  else  should  do  the  joh 
for  them.  In  those  states,  it  became  obvious 
that  residents  of  under-represented  districts 
were  unable  to  obtain  appreciable  change  by 
the  political  process  .  .  .  and  so  turned  to  the 
judiciary  in  desperation. 

Furthermore,  equal  representation  in  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  didn’t  mean 
very  much  if  the  other  house  was  out  ol  line 
.  .  .  for  legislation  must  pass  both  houses.  As 
Senator  McNamara  of  Michigan  said,  “When 
a  clear  perspective  is  taken  of  this  question, 
it  boils  down  to  this  simple  question;  “What 
percentage  of  the  minority  of  the  people  should 
control  the  majority?”  Legislative  control  can 
hardly  be  defended  as  a  method  of  protecting 
minority  rights;  our  constitutional  system  pro¬ 
tects  minorities  by  other  means  than  giving 
them  majority  control  of  legislatures  .  .  . 
whether  Amish,  automobile  dealers,  Puerto 
Ricans,  or  rural  people. 

It’s  tough  to  make  a  clear  cut  case  against 
majority  rule  in  the  light  of  our  nation’s 
democratic  tradition.  This  is  especially  true  if 
one  ponders  thoughtfully  the  question,  “Is  the 
tyranny  of  majority  rule  over  the  minority 
ever  likely  to  be  worse  than  the  tyranny  of  a 
minority  over  a  majority?” 

Now  let’s  turn  briefly  to  a  consideration  of 
the  possibilities  of  overturning  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  by  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  The  chances  look  dim  .  .  .  either  from 
the  direction  of  Congress  or  from  the  individ¬ 
ual  legislatures  of  the  states  demanding  a  con¬ 
stitutional  convention.  Predicting  the  outcome 
of  competition  .  .  .  whether  at  the  rostrum  or 
on  the  gridiron  ...  is  always  hazardous,  but 
it  looks  to  most  informed  observers  that  the 
decision  will  stand. 

Therefore,  the  next  question  concerns  the 
impact  it  will  make  on  the  way  government  is 
run.  Here  are  some  generalizations: 

1.  Northeastern  states  moved  quickly  to 


reapportion  state  legislatures  on  a  temporary 
basis,  but  most  plans  developed  are  still  not 
settled  down.  Some  states  will  have  constitu¬ 
tional  conventions  to  review  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  again;  all  states  are  in  various  stages  of 
ferment  along  the  route  to  a  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  issue. 

The  degree  of  change  from  previous  condi¬ 
tions  will  vary  by  states.  New  York’s  state 
legislature,  for  instance,  will  change  complex¬ 
ion  far  less  than  will  be  the  case  at  local 
governmental  levels.  New  Jersey,  on  the  other 
hand,  anticipates  relatively  small  change  at 
county  levels. 

Look  ahead  to  a  period  of  ferment  and 
change  at  state  levels  for  a  few  years,  as  well 
as  at  local  levels.  Statesmen  from  both  parties 
can  speed  up  the  process,  but  there  will  he 
many  an  instance  of  political  partiesjockeying 
for  position  and  impeding  progress  as  a  result, 

2.  The  change  with  the  most  far-reaching 
impact  in  most  states  will  be  in  local  govern¬ 
ments.  For  instance.  New  York  State’s  county 
boards  of  supervisors  have  traditionally  had 
one  representative  from  every  town,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  town’s  population  .  .  .  clearly  out 
of  line  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  The 
town  of  Union  in  Broome  County  is  entitled 
to  9  supervisors  on  the  basis  of  1960  popula¬ 
tion,  rather  than  1.  At  the  other  extreme  the 
town  of  Nanticoke  in  that  same  county  would 
be  entitled  to  .12  supervisor. 

Connecticut,  unlike  most  northeastern  states, 
has  no  county  governments  .  .  .  functioning 
politically  at  local  levels  in  towns  divided 
into  voting  or  election  districts.  So  far,  not 
much  has  been  done  on  reapportionment  of 
local  councils. 

New  Jerseys  is  set  up  at  the  county  level  so 
that  17  of  21  counties  elect  their  governing 
bodies  .  .  .  the  boards  of  chosen  freeholders 
...  on  an  at-large  basis  by  voters  over  the 
entire  county.  Presumably,  these  17  county 
governments  will  have  no  reapportionment 
problem.  The  other  four,  however,  are  fair 
game  for  challenge  because  apportionment 
does  not  take  into  account  population  distri¬ 
bution. 

3.  Suburbia  is  the  big  gainer  in  this  change, 
not  the  central  cities.  The  trend  of  a  declining 
population  in  central  cities,  noted  dramatically 
by  the  1960  census,  is  likely  to  continue, 
Houses  continue  to  spring  up  in  developments 
adjacent  to  cities,  and  speckle  the  countryside 
in  all  directions  .  .  .  but  people  aren’t  building 
as  many  new  homes  within  the  city  limits 
themselves. 

In  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  the  six  largest 
cities  of  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Paterson, 
Camden,  Trenton,  and  Pllizabeth  contain  only 
19  percent  of  the  Garden  State’s  total  popula¬ 
tion. 

Under  Pressure 

That  local  governments  are  under  pressurt 
to  reapportion  is  very  apparent.  Monrof 
Gounty,  New  York,  has  already  adopted, hy 
voter  referendum,  a  charter  based  on  one 
man-one  vote.  Town  supervisors  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  function,  but  only  in  the  towns;  coun- 
ty  government  has  been  taken  away  from  the 
supervisors  and  is  in  the  hands  of  what  are 
known  as  county  legislators.  The  county  ha; 
been  divided  into  districts,  each  having  rea¬ 
sonably  equal  population  (21,000  lowest  and 
22,135  largest),  and  the  legislators  are  elected 
at-large  within  these  districts. 

Schenectady  County  in  the  Empire  Stati 
has  also  moved  in  this  direction;  Sullivai 
County  and  the  city  of  Binghamton  are  unde 
court  order  to  use  weighted  voting  until  i 
more  permanent  system  is  devised.  Weights 
voting,  by  the  way,  has  a  glaring  disadvaii 
tage  in  that  one  man  with  a  large  number  t 
votes  could  dominate  a  legislative  committet 

State  legislatures,  including  New  York’: 
will  undoubtedly  be  wrestling  with  local  n 

(Continued  on  page  18 
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“Lew  Barden, 
where’d  you  get 
that  new  bam?” 


“And  all  that 
automated 
equipment?” 


“They  contract 
the  whole  job?” 


“How  did 
it  turn  out?” 


“Agway.” 


“Agway,  too.” 


“Everything  from  the 
planning  and  blueprints 
right  on  through 
to  erection  of  the 
building  and  silo 
and  installation  of 
all  equipment.” 


“Everything  is  working 
fine  and  Agway  has 
local  service  for 
every  piece  of 
equipment  in  my  bam.” 


From  picking  the  site,  through  financing, 
to  putting  on  that  site  exactly  what  you  want 
and  need,  Agway  takes  care  of  all  the  details. 
For  your  new  automated  system, 
make  your  first  move 
in  the  direction  of  your  local  Agway. 

Agway  Inc. 


Agway 


At  Mansfield,  Pennsylvania,  the  Lewis 
Barden-Agway  planned  and  built  102- 
cow,  free  stall  barn,  with  Craine  Silo, 
automated  silage  feeding  system, 
milkhouse  for  two  bulk  milk  coolers, 
and  4-on-a-side-herringbone  parlor. 


‘‘After  my  barn  burned  down  I  found  that  Agway 
was  the  only  place  that  could  give  me 
the  kind  of  modern  free  stall  system  I  needed, 
planned  and  put  together  by  people 
who  are  interested  not  only  in  buildings 
and  automation,  but  also  in  the  success 
of  my  farm  operation  as  a  whole. 

And  they  know  the  kind  of  farming 
my  son  and  I  want  to  do  in  the  future.” 


FARM  AUTOMATION  SERVICE 


Chemical  weed  control  on  muck  is 
far  different  than  on  mineral  soils. 


VEGETABLE  GROWERS  operating  muck- 
land  in  the  Northeast  have  experienced  a 
revolution  during  the  past  15  years  with  the 
development  of  selective  weed  control  chemi¬ 
cals  for  several  of  the  major  crops. 

The  Orange  County,  New  York,  muckland, 
located  largely  in  the  Florida-Pine  Island  area, 
has  in  excess  of  12,000  acres  of  muckland  in 
production.  Onions  are  the  principal  crop  .  .  . 
more  than  8,000  acres  in  ’65  .  .  .  and  there 
are  also  extensive  lettuce  and  celery  plantings. 

Present-day  chemical  onion  weed  control 
is  truly  a  marvel,  as  witnessed  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  onion  acreage,  with  single  rows  10  inches 
apart,  or  twin  and  triple  rows  4  to  10  inches 
apart  that  do  not  permit  mechanical  cultiva¬ 
tion  with  available  equipment. 

CDAA  and  CIPC 

Onion  weed  control  on  muckland  starts  at 
emergence  (Just  when  the  onions  can  be 
“rowed”),  usually  spraying  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  6  quarts  of  Randox  (CDAA)  plus  4 
quarts  of  chloro  IPC  (CIPC)  per  acre  over 
the  entire  field  area.  Rains  in  excess  of  one- 
half  inch  soon  after  application  can  result  in 
reduced  seedling  stand.  However,  this  risk  is 
minimized  by  timing  the  first  application  as 
close  to  come-up  as  possible  rather  than  at 
seeding  time. 

Most  weeds  that  are  not  over  one-half  inch 
tall  at  the  time  will  be  controlled  by  the  com¬ 
bination.  CIPC  is  particularly  effective  alone 
or  in  combination  with  Randox  where  smart- 
weed,  purslane  or  chickweed  are  problems. 

Granular  Materials 

At  this  stage  of  plant  growth  the  spray  is 
considered  to  be  more  effective  than  granular 
lorms  due  to  a  more  uniform  coverage  of  the 

*  Associate  County  Agricultural  Agent,  Orange  County,  New  York. 
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by  Horace  Smith* 

ground  surface.  However,  a  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  wanting  to  avoid  the  bother  of  setting  up 
a  sprayer  have  had  good  results  using  granu¬ 
lar  Randox  or  CIPC  for  the  first  application. 
Randox,  properly  timed,  controls  the  broadest 
spectrum  of  grasses  and  broadleaf  weeds  com¬ 
pared  to  CIPC.  Late  applications  applied  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  crook  stage  are  not  recommended, 
but  have  been  observed  to  work  quite  well  if 
the  weeds  are  not  too  big. 

A  second  chemical  application  is  recom¬ 
mended  .  .  .  timed  by  the  appearance  of  weeds 
and  usually  at  the  stage  when  the  onion  plant 
has  two  or  three  true  leaves.  Onions  are  gen¬ 
erally  considered  tp  be  at  their  weakest  point 
during  the  flag  stage.  Most  growers  will  apply 
granulars  after  this  flag  stage  .  .  .  usually 
about  3  weeks  after  emergence. 

Wind  Breaks 

Growers  using  grain  wind  breaks  planted 
between  onion  rows  usually  will  band  spray 
or  band  the  granules  over  the  row  to  avoid 
stunting  the  desired  wind  break  planting. 

Onion  weed  control  after  emergence  is  based 
on  a  Randox  granule  application  rate  of  30 
pounds  per  acre  of  the  20  percent  material 
every  3  to  4  weeks  until  harvest  time,  with 
precise  timing  depending  on  the  soil  moisture 
and  temperature  as  reflected  in  weed  growth. 
Granular  20  percent  CIPC  is  used  in  severe 
weed  situations  at  30  pounds  per  acre  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Randox. 

Growers  should  handle  Randox  very  care¬ 
fully  to  avoid  the  intense  skin  irritation  follow¬ 
ing  skin  contact  with  the  material.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  effectiveness  of  both 
Randox  and  CIPC  is  aided  by  increased  soil 
moisture.  Rain  may  leach  Randox  down  into 
the  soil  to  injure  sprouting  seedlings. 

Potassium  cyanate  is  still  used  by  a  few 
growers  with  severe  grass  problems.  This 


material  is  used  at  a  rate  of  4  pounds  in  50 
gallons  of  water  per  acre  applied  as  a  spray 
directed  at  the  base  of  the  plant  when  the  first 
true  leaf  is  about  3  inches  long.  A  dull  cloudy 
day  reduces  the  danger  of  cyanate  damage 
to  onions  and  seems  to  increase  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  weed  control. 

Cornell  University  has  discontinued  recom¬ 
mending  the  cyanate  spray  for  1966,  believing 
that  a  combined  Randox-CIPC  spray  directed 
at  the  base  of  the  onions  is  superior,  'fhe 
rates  of  material  can  be  up  to  6  quarts  per 
acre  of  each,  dependent  on  the  weed  problem, 
in  100  gallons  of  water  at  low  pressure. 

Pre-Emergence 

Some  growers  have  used  Herbisan  5  as  a 
pre-emergence  onion  weed  spray  at  least  24 
hours  before  onion  emergence,  at  a  rate  of  2 
gallons  per  acre,  with  generally  good  results. 

It  is  a  contact  weed  killer,  burning  the  surface 
weeds,  and  is  not  translocated. 

Herbisan  5  has  been  used  as  a  post-emer¬ 
gence  spray  on  onions  over  the  top  with  ‘ 
varying  rates  of  success.  Rates  have  varied 
from  one-half  quart  to  2  quarts  per  acre.  On  ^ 
a  dull,  cloudy  day  damage  to  the  onions  will  i 
be  minimized.  This  is  not  a  recommended 
practice,  but  has  been  used  effectively  in  des¬ 
perate  situations,  and  has  also  severely  dam¬ 
aged  some  stands  as  well. 

Dacthal  has  been  widely  promoted  as  an 
onion  weed  killer.  This  is  true  for  mineral  soil 
crops,  but  on  muck  soil  it  behaves  erratically  ; 
and  is  not  recommended  for  use. 

In  general,  Randox  is  the  main  chemical 
in  muckland  onion  weed  control  .  .  .  backed 
up  with  CIPC  in  severe  weed  cases.  Randox-  ; 
injured  onions  exhibit  a  tendency  to  develop  ^ 
a  loop  on  the  first  true  leaf  which  is  not  to  be  ' 
confused  with  the  nornicd  onion  loop  or  erook  ! 
stage  at  emergence.  Typical  CIPC-ihjured  on-  ■■ 
ions  have  an  abnormally  swollen  base  on  the 
leaf  at  the  point  where  the  bulb  will  be  formed  j 
with  a  reduced  root  system.  " 

CIPC  is  not  recommended  in  company 
literature  use  on  set-grown  onions  from  the 
time  they  emerge  until  they  reach  the  6-inch 
or  3-to-4  leaf  stage.  The  emerging  set  onion  ! 
tip  does  not  have  as  much  resistance  to  injury 
as  the  onion  growing  from  seed. 

In  practice,  though,  the  presently  recom-  ; 
mended  Randox  and  CIPC  rates  appear  to  be  ^ 
acceptable  on  emerged  onions  (from  set  or  ’ 
seed)  at  about  any  stage  of  growth,  with  little  U 
or  no  damage.  However,  it  is  still  best  to  try 
to  stay  with  suggested  timing  stages  to  mini-  ■ 
mize  chances  of  potential  damage.  ; 

Granules  are  applied  usually  with  the  i 
Gandy  applicator,  covering  from  4  to  16  con-  ' 
ventional  15-inch  rows  as  a  broadcast  treat-  ;j 
ment.  Sprayers  are  of  the  low  gallonage  brush- 
type  boom,  equipped  with  low  pressure  pumps, 

During  the  past  season  ehemical  onion  | 
weed  control  ranged  in  cost  from  $40  to  $75  > 
per  acre  depending  on  effectiveness  of  the 
chemicals,  rate  of  weed  growth,  types  of  weeds 
growing  and  whether  or  not  band  applications  i; 

were  used.  -  T' 

r 

Lettuce 

Lettuce  weed  eontrol  is  by  both  mechanical  " 
cultivation  and  chemicals  on  the  approximate-  ( 
ly  1500  acres  devoted  to  that  crop  in  Orange  ^ 
County.  Cornell  University  has  not  recoin-  H 
mended  chemical  control  on  muck  lettuce  for  • 
several  years  due  to  erratic  performance  of 
the  material.  Many  growers  have  found,  « 
though,  that  a  light  rate  of  Vegedex  (CDEC)  ( 
applied  pre-emergence  will  give  acceptable  -i 
early  weed  control,  followed  by  cultivation  ; 
for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Many  growers  use  a  spray  of  2^/2  to  3 

(Continued  on  page  17)  1 
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Calves  up  to  48  pounds 
heavier  at  4  months 
from  Purina  Research 


DAIRY  FACTS 

by  Dr.  J.  P.  Everett 
Manager,  Purina  Dairy  Research 

When  does  a  calf  become  a 
heifer?  This  question  resulted 
in  many  interesting  discussions 
among  my  former  students  at 
North  Carolina  State.  Students 
in  reproductive  physiology 
maintained  that  the  start  of 
regular  estrous  cycles  introduced 
heiferhood.  Nutrition  majors 
argued  it  is  a  gradual  change 
as  rumen  function  begins. 

Without  resolving  the  calf-heifer 
question,  recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  a  good  quaUty 
calf  starter  does  more  to  initiate 
rumen  fermentation  than  hay. 
(Research  also  shows  that  pro¬ 
longed  feeding  of  milk  or  milk 
replacer  slows  rumen  develop¬ 
ment.)  Although  feeding  hay 
early  in  calfhood  will  not  kill 
the  calf,  experiments  in  the 
Purina  research  herd  show  that 
this  practice  does  decrease  gains 
(at  a  time  when  gams  are  most 
efficient)  and  frequently  results 
in  more  digestive  upsets. 

In  view  of  the  small  amount  of 
hay  eaten,  it  is  questionable  that 
the  cost  of  hay  racks  in  indi¬ 
vidual  calf  pens  can  be  justified. 

Controlling  Scours 

Scours  is  a  major  calfhood  prob¬ 
lem.  Most  cases  of  diarrhea  in 
young  calves  are  caused  by 
common  bacteria. 

Minimize  the  problem  by  seeing 
that: 

(1)  Calves  receive  colostrum 
for  the  first  three  days. 

(2)  Careful  sanitation  is  prac¬ 
ticed.  (This  includes  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  the  maternity  stall 
and  in  the  calf  pen — as  well 
as  avoiding  contamination 
in  feeding  equipment.) 

(3)  Chilling  is  avoided.  (Wet 
bedding  —  combined  with 
cold — is  a  major  offender.) 

(4)  Calves  are  not  overfed  milk 
replacer. 

Importance  of  Nutrition 

When  calves  scour  it  is  common 
practice  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  milk  replacer  fed.  This  is  a 
questionable  practice  (assuming 
the  calf  is  not  being  overfed) 
since  it  reduces  liquid  intake — 
and  dehydration  is  the  major 
cause  of  death  from  scours. 

When  a  calf  is  scorning  nutrient 
requirements  are  increased,  as 
they  are  during  the  course  of 
any  infectious  disease.  In  our 
herd  we  continue  feeding  Nirrs- 
ing  Chow  at  the  recommended 
level  and  keep  water  available. 

Good  feeding  and  management 
pays  off:  Livability  among  3,300 
calves  at  the  Purina  Calf 
Research  Center  has  been  97 
percent  in  nearly  40  years  of 
continuous  research. 


Until  a  heifer  begins  producing  milk, 
she’s  not  adding  to  your  income.  That’s 
why  it’s  so  important  to  grow  calves 
fast  and  bring  them  up  to  breeding 
weight  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Forty  years  of  Purina  research  with 
more  than  3,300  calves  has  developed 
new  Purina  Calf  Startena,  which  helps 
grow  heifers  that  may  freshen  as  early 
as  22  months  of  age. 

Holstein  calves  raised  on  Purina 
Calf  Startena  average  320 
pounds  at  4  months  of  age  at 
the  Purina  Dairy  Research  Cen¬ 
ter.  That’s  48  pounds  heavier 
than  the  national  average!  This 
extra  growth  is  not  just  wasted 
fat,  but  a  real  increase  in  size 
since  calves  average  1  inch 
greater  in  height  at  withers. 

Why  bigger  calves  with  Calf 


Startena?  An  improved  energy-protein 
balance,  for  one  thing.  Improved  pala- 
tability.  Vitamin  and  mineral  fortifica¬ 
tion  for  sound  body  growth.  An  anti¬ 
biotic  for  protection  against  scours. 

You  may  save  money  by  starting  calves 
fast  with  Purina  Calf  Startena.  Research 
at  North  Carohna  State  University  has 
proved  that  dairymen  can  lose  $7.25  for 
each  month  a  heifer  goes  beyond 
24  months  without  calving.  So 
it’s  just  .plain  good  economy  to 
start  them  fast  and  breed  them 
for  early  freshening. 

See  your  Purina  dealer  for  new 
Purina  Calf  Startena.  It’s 
backed  by  many  years  of  re¬ 
search  to  help  you  give  your 
calves  a  head-start  toward  early 
freshening  .  .  .  and  early  return 
of  their  growing  costs. 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY  •  CHECKERBOARD  SQUARE  •  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Holstein  heifer  calves  measure  one  inch  higher  at  withers 
at  four  months  of  age  at  the  Purina  Dairy  Research  Center. 
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Bright  Butterflies  Snapdragons 


Red  Monarch  Sweet  William 


Sunset  Cosmos 


Flowcrii  for  1966 

by  Nenetzin  R.  White 


EVERY  YEAR  at  this  time  my  spirits  soar 
with  the  advent  of  the  new  crop  of  All- America 
Flower  Selections.  Every  one  of  these  must  be 
outstanding  to  merit  an  award,  as  they  are 
thoroughly  tested  in  26  trial  grounds  from 
Canada  to  Mexico.  These  seeds  are  available 
this  year,  and  they  must  be  grown  by  the 
originator  from  breeders’  select  planting  stocks 
for  the  first  three  years  after  introduction. 
Order  them  by  variety  name. 

There  are  six  selections  for  1966  —  a  pansy 
that  is  quite  new  and  different;  the  fir^t  and 
only  red  Klondyke  cosmos  (the  third  gold 
medal  award  winner  in  the  past  27  years);  a 
red  annual  sweet  william;  an  open-faced  snap¬ 
dragon;  a  sky  blue,  cushion-type  verbena, 
and  an  early,  large  chrysanthemum- flowered 
marigold.  Following  are  descriptions  of  these 
six  All-America  selections. 

Cosmos  “Sunset,”  winning  the  tremendous 
gold  medal  award,  is  an  annual  of  brilliant 
Vermillion  that  blooms  all  season.  The  scarlet- 
red  color  is  a  true  color  break  from  the  usual 
gold  or  yellow.  This  strong  color  comes 
through  well  in  semi-double  2-inch  blooms  on 
12  to  15-inch  wiry  stems.  The  bushy  plant  is 
approximately  3  feet  tall  with  a  18  to  24-inch 
spread,  and  the  blossoms  are  borne  freely 
over  a  longer  blooming  season  than  most 
others.  It  is  a  Japanese  innovation  and  per¬ 
formed  beautifully  in  all  areas.  It  can  be  used 
for  garden  display  or  for  cutting. 

Snapdragon  “Bright  Butterflies”  is  a  really 
different  plant.  Instead  of  being  tubular 
throated,  it  is  open  faced,  like  the  dwarfPeloric 
or  Juliwa  type  well  known  in  Europe.  This 
makes  Bright  Butterflies  lots  showier  —  the 
12-inch  stems  blooming  with  long  spikes.  The 
plants  are  stocky  and  base  branching.  If  cut 


back  after  blooming  or  cutting,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  second  or  third  crop  of  flowers  during 
the  season. 

Sweet  William  “Red  Monarch”  is  an  an¬ 
nual.  Sow  in  early  spring  for  summer  bloom¬ 
ing,  or  in  the  fall  for  spring  blossoms.  The 
plants  will  grow  about  10  inches  tall  when 
sown  in  the  spring  and  about  16  inches  from 
an  autumn  planting.  Rich  scarlet-red  flowers 
are  a  new  color  breakthrough;  white  stamens 
are  in  well-rounded  clusters  on  erect,  healthy 
green  plants.  You  will  find  them  useful  for 
bedding  flowers  or  for  cutting. 

Marigold  “Spun  Yellow”  should  receive 
instant  acclaim,  for  marigolds  are  among  the 
four  most  popular  and  widely  planted  flowers 
in  North  America.  Spun  Yellow  is  the  bright 
yellow  companion  to  the  1960  award  winner, 
“Spun  Gold.”  This  newer  variety  seems  to  be 
earlier  and  longer  flowering,  in  the  same  12- 
inch  height.  Rich  green  foliaged  plants  have 
large  chrysanthemum-flowered  blooms  almost 
covering  the  plants.  Stems  are  long  enough  to 
cut,  and  the  entire  plant  lovely  enough  for 
beds. 

Verbena  “Amethyst”(called  mid-blue)  is  a 
new  sky  blue,  dwarf,  compact  verbena.  Rather 
flat  flower  clusters  about  2^4  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  nearly  blanket  the  cushion-like,  10  to 
15-inch  spread  of  6-inch  plants.  Blue  flowers 
are  always  high  in  demand,  and  this  dwarf 
plant  should  lend  itself  well  to  edgings  or  for 
low  beds. 

New  Pansies  “Majestic  White  with  Blotch” 
and  “Giant  Majestic  Mixed”  have  4-inch  blos¬ 
soms  on  vigorous  plants  about  7  inches  tall 
and  are  exceptionally  free  blooming,  even  in 
hot  weather.  Pansy  Majestic  White  with  Blotch 
is  the  first  hybrid  pansy  winner  and  is  includ¬ 


ed  in  the  “Giant  Majestic  Mixed.”  These  have 
striking  assorted  colors  and  extra  large  blos¬ 
soms  with  hybrid  vigor. 

There  are  several  other  lovely  new  flowers 
for  1966  that  are  not  All- America  selections. 
One  is  Cleome  Rose  Queen,  a  charming  new 
variety  of  an  (5ld  favorite.  Its  color  is  deeper, 
brighter  and  less  inclined  to  fade  than  Pink 
Queen.  Like  all  cleome,  it  is  easy  to  grow,  and 
the  3y2-foot  plants  make  a  perfect  background 
for  a  mass  planting  because  of  their  long 
blooming  season.  It  is  also  lovely  in  the  center 
of  an  oval  or  circular  bed,  with  shorter  plants 
around  it. 

Another  new  annual  is  Petunia  Red  Cap,  an 
early  blooming  multi-flora.  Its  low-growing 
plants  are  dark  green  and  vigorous  with  bril¬ 
liant  red  blossoms. 

Blue  Blazer  Ageratum  is  an  upright,  com¬ 
pact  and  bushy  plant  with  an  abundance  of 
soft  powder  blue  flowers.  This  F^  hybrid  is 
the  earliest  and  most  uniform  ageratum  and 
should  eliminate  the  necessity  of  growing  ager¬ 
atum  from  cuttings  to  insure  uniformity. 

Try  some  solid  color  plants  in  combina¬ 
tions,  such  as  Marigold  Spun  Yellow  with 
Verbena  Amethyst,  or  try  some  true  pink 
flowers  with  bright  reds.  This  has  been  a 
rather  good  color  combination  in  women’s 
clothing  and  should  also  be  good  in  flowers. 
The  green  Zinnia  Envy  of  1965  should  be 
wonderful  with  a  blue  flower.  The  clean  yel¬ 
low  Marigold  Spun  Yellow  would  be  mighty 
pretty  with  deep  purple  petunias. 

Nature  rarely  makes  color  mistakes,  and 
we  can  indeed  glorify  her  works  with  some  of 
our  own  color  ideas.  Be  sure  to  use  large 
enough  solid  color  groups  to  be  effective. 
Happy  gardening! 

Photos:  Joseph  Harris  Co. 


Amethyst  Verbena  and  Spun  Yellow  Marigold 


Fi  Majestic  Pansies,  Mixed 


Blue  Blazer  Ageratum 


With  today’s  balers  having  so  much  in  common,  it’s  the  little 
things  that  make  the  big  difference.  John  Deere  Balers  are  a 
better  buy  because  they  have  these  little  things  that  count. 
For  example  .  .  . 

The  bale  measuring  wheel  on  a  John  Deere  is  nearly  centered 
between  the  sides  of  the  bale  case.  Center  mounting  makes 
the  wheel  do  a  more  accurate  job  of  keeping  bales  the  same 
length.  Note  the  length  of  the  bale  case  on  a  John  Deere. 
Its  extra  length  keeps  bales  under  compression  longer,  giving 
you  denser,  better-formed  bales. 

John  Deere  Balers  have  a  long  tongue.  This  gives  you 


better  visibility  of  the  pickup.  Team  up  the  long  tongue  with 
the  offset  pickup  and  you’ll  be  able  to  make  full  use  of  pickup 
width  .  .  .  without  running  over  the  windrow. 

Go  John  Deere  and  you’ll  get  a  baler  with  a  heavy,  large- 
diameter  flywheel.  Weight  and  the  weight  distribution  give 
the  flywheel  more  carry-through  so  the  plungerhead  can  slice 
through  tough  spots  with  less  power. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  soon  and  have  him  point  out 
all  the  little  features  (and  the  big  ones)  in  a  John  Deere  Baler 
that  make  a  big  difference.  The  Credit  Plan  makes  it  easy  to 
own  a  baler  from  The  Long  Green  Line. 


JOHN  DEERE 

Moline,  Illinois 


FARM  DOLLAR  GUIDE 


MILK  PRICE  to  Northeast  farmers  for  I966  is 
expected  to  be  up  a  little  (maybe  5  cents  a 
cwt.)  feed  cost  down  a  little^  but  expenses 
up  some  . . .  indicating  a  little  upward 
change  in  net  income ^  but  with  best  chance 
for  increase  depending  on  lov/ering  cost  of 
production  per  hundred,  Cornell  survey 
shows  cost  of  production  per  cwt.  in  some 
recent  years  varied  by  farms  from  $3*75  to 

$7.12* 

ANOTHER  BLAST  AT  CHOLESTEROL  in  animal  fats, 
including  dairy  products,  is  scheduled  to  be 
released  by  the  American  Heart  Association 
in  February,  Another  example  of  need  for 
farmers  to  support  organizations  like  Ameri- 
can  Dairy  Association  and  National  Dairy 
Council  with  funds  for  research  and  public¬ 
ity  to  tell  other  side  of  story.  Medical 
profession  is  far  from  being  in  agreement 
that  animal  fats  are  bad,  but  AHA  recommends 
substituting  vegetable  fats  for  animal  fats 
"whenever  possible,"  and  to  start  doing  this 
"early  in  life."  Better  be  concerned  about 
this  if  you* re  a  dairyman  or  livestock  feed¬ 
er. 

RECENT  TESTS  at  Iowa  show  better  yields  of 
corn,  oats  and  alfalfa  when  soil  tested  pH? 
than  when  it  tested  pH6,5. 

FARM  PROGRAM.  Signup  for  participation  in 
wheat  and  feed  grains  programs  will  be  some 
time  in  spring.  Wheat  growers  have  been 
notified  of  I966  allotment  based  on  national 
acreage  of  47.8  million.  Secretary  Freeman 
says  growers  who  participate  will  receive 
higher  return  per  bushel  than  under  *65  pro¬ 
gram. 

Where  grower  signs  up  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  he  can  substitute  one  for  the 
other  on  allotted  acres;  also  wheat  for  oats. 
Farmers  can  voluntarily  divert  50  percent 
allotment  to  conserving  uses,  or  if  wheat 
allotment  is  21.7  acres  or  less,  or  corn 
allotment  25  acres  or  less,  he  can  divert  all 
of  it.  Your  county  ASC  office  will  answer 
your  questions. 

RURAL  APPRAISAL  MANUAL  is  available  for  $7.5^ 
per  copy  from  Harold  F.  Borman,  P.O.Box  295, 
DeKalb,  Illinois  6OII5.  It*s  a  publication 
of  the  American  Society  of  Fam  Managers  and 
Rural  Appraisers.  Good  book  for  appraisers, 
assessors,  anyone  interested  in  determining 
rural  real  estate  values. 

CORNELL  ECONOMISTS  point  out  that  one  of  the 
most  important  farm  management  decisions 
concerns  credit.  Should  a  farmer  use  credit 
to  mechanize  or  to  expand,  and  if  so  how 
much?  Volume  of  farm  credit  has  been  grow¬ 
ing,  and  will  continue  to  grow.  However, 

U.S. farmers  still  own  around  84  percent  of 
investment. 

STUDY  BY  USDA  and  the  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  indicates  that  an  increase  in  milk  pro¬ 
motion  costing  producers  15  cents  per  year 
more  increased  returns  by  $1,68  for  each 
dollar  spent. 


LOADER  WITH  40"  MECHANICAL  LATCH  BUCKET  —  easily 
installs  on  row-crop  or  utility  tractors.  Manhandles  the  roughest 
lifting  and  loading  jobs  year  after  year.  New  Idea  quality  through 
and  through  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost. 


Tine  bucket  with  tine  Conversion  to  40  in.  wide  Conversion  to  huge  80  in. 
cover.  (Standard  equip-  bucket.  (8 cu. ft. capacity)  wide  bucket.  (17  cu.  ft. 
ment)  capacity) 


LOADER  WITH  60"  HYDRAULIC-CONTROLLED  BUCKET  for 
row-crop  or  utility  tractors.  Even  bigger  breakaway  power,  bigger 
lift  capacity.  Has  fingertip  control  of  bucket  for  pinpoint  lifting  and 
loading  accuracy. 


Standard  tine  bucket.  Conversion  to  big  60  in.  Conversion  to  huge  80  in. 

bucket.  (Approximate  ca-  bucket.  ( Appx-oximate  ca¬ 
pacity  14  cu.  feet)  pacity  20  cu.  feet) 

where  bold  new  ideas  pay  off  for  profit-minded  farmers 


Send  for  IMEW  idea.  Dept.  10  7,Coldwater,  Ohio  | 

details  todav  Please  send  me  complete  details  on  New  Idea  loaders.  I 

^  No  obligation,  of  course.  I  am  particularly  interested  I 

in  the  following:  j 

□  LOADER  WITH  HYDRAULIC-  I 

CONTROLLED  BUCKET  I 

□  LOADER  WITH  MECHANICAL  LATCH  | 
BUCKET 

Name _  [ 

Address _ _ _ 

Town _ State. _  I 

- J 

10 


the  sign 


4a 


Gooduea/et, 


MMM  «QUfMVHnvr 


BIG.  TOUGH 

LOW  COST 

LOADER! 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


John  Reiner  &  Co.,  Inc. 

94-15  150th  St. 

Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

John  Reiner  &  Co,  of  Syracuse  Corp. 
2250  Park  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  13208 

Stull  Equipment  Co. 

3100  W.  Fourth  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 


DEALERS 

NEW  YORK 

Adams — Wilson  Equipment  Co. 

Alder  Creek— Futuramic  GLF 
Altamont — Howard  L.  Gage,  Inc. 

Amityvllle — Purdy’s  Lawnmower 
Andes — Liddle  Brothers 
Arcade — M.  C.  &  C.  M.  Drake 
Athol — Cameron  &  Cameron 
Attica — George  Burnison 
Auburn — Main  &  Pickney 

Ballston  Spa — Perrino’s  Imp.  &  Tractor 
Batavia — Batavia  GLF  Farm  Store 
Bayshore — Arthur  Rauft 
Brant — Thomas  C.  Chiavetta 
Brasher  Falls — Boot’s  Saws  Sales  &  Repair 
Broadalbin — Carpenter  &  Sunderland 
Brewster — Martyn  Equipment  Co. 

Briarcllff  Manor — Louis  Lawnmower 
Bronx — N.  Y.  Plumbers  Specialties  Co. 

Bronx — Portable  Equip.  Distributors 
Buffalo — West  Seneca  Tool  Rental 
Burke — Cowan’s  Esso  Service 

Callcoon — Everett  Hawley 

Cambridge — Rubino  Hardware 

Camden — Kenneth  Kinney 

Canandaigua^ — Don  Howard 

Catskill — Burgers  Sales  &  Service 

Cazenovia — Waterbury  &  Coe  Fd.  &  Fm.  Sup. 

Centereach — Centereach  Lawn  Mower 

Champlain — Raymond  Bedard 

Chatham — Bob’s  Lawn  &  Garden  Mart 

Chestertown — Roberts’  Chainsaws 

Clarence — Clarence  Lawnmower  Service 

Clinton — Clinton  Farm  Supply 

Clinton  Corners — Bowman  Sales  &  Svc. 

Cohocton — Edmond  Appliance  &  Hardware 

Conesus — Gordon  T.  Alger 

Constable — Wilson  Farm  Service 

Corinth — Main  Motors,  Inc. 

Coming — Rice  &  Sons 

Cornwall-on-the-Hudson — Ed’s  Mower  Shop 

Cortland — Cain  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

Davenport — William  Bruno 

Deer  River — Francis  Nicholl 

De  Freestville — Master  Equipment 

Deposit — Clinton  P.  Tompkins 

DeRuyter — H.  W.  Cook  Farm  Service 

Downsville — T.  J.  Klindt 

Dunkirk — Gunther’s  Service 

Dryden — Dryden  Implement,  Inc. 


PowerLite  PL-4  is  an  easy  to  handle  light¬ 
weight  chain  saw.  And  that's  important 
when  you  must  be  on  the  job  day  after  day. 
The  PL-4  gets  the  job  done  without  tiring 
you  out. 


PowerLite  PL-4  has  more  features  than 
other  comparable  models.  12  lbs.  of  cut¬ 
ting  power — 3.6  Cu.  In.  engine — Roller  Bear¬ 
ings  used  throughout — Exclusive  Roller  Nose 
Guide  Bar. 

Also  see  Remington's  Super  754,  PL-5,  PL-6 


Most  extensive  guarantee  in  the  chain  saw  industry 


REMINGTON  CHAIN  SAW  2  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  INC.  guarantees  this  product 
against  manufacturing  defects  in  materials  and  workmanship.  Should 
your  Remington  chain  saw  require  service  under  the  guarantee,  send 
it  prepaid  to  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Power  Tools  Depart¬ 
ment,  Park  Forest,  III.  Defective  parts  will  be  replaced  without  cost  of 
parts  or  labor  to  the  original  purchaser.  Your  chain  saw  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  you  prepaid. 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


.OUTCUTS,  OUTLASTS  'EM  ALL 


I^mington. 


Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.  Park  Forest,  III. 


East  Sleadows — United  Rent-Alls  of  Cen.  Nassa 

East  Randolph — Ed  Gumienik 

East  Williamson — Ralph  Verbridge 

Edmeston — -R.  S.  Hardic  &  Sons 

Elizabethtown — B  &  H  Saw  Sales 

Elma — Mike’s  Bicycle  Shop 

Elmira — Keller’s  Saw  Shop 

Elmsford — Stillwell  Equipment 

Essex — Lester’s  Service 

Fabius — Fabius  Hardware 

Falconer — Schutt’s  Saw  &  Mower  Service 

Flushing — Flushing  Saw  Shop 

Ft.  Johnson — Jim’s  Garage 

Fort  Plain — Duesler’s  Garage 

Ft.  Plain — Hallsville  Farm  Supply 

Freedom — Me  Kerrow  Bros. 

Freeport— Freeport  Equip  Sales  &  Svc. 

Glen  Cove — Larry’s  Mid-Island 
Glen  Head— Glen  Head  U-Rent 
Greenville — Greenville  Farm  Supply 

Hankins — Sipple  Service 
Harrisville — M alette’s  Garage 
Haverstraw — Shaw  Jobson 
Hobart — E.  T.  Van  Buren  &  Sons 
Hiibbardsvilie — Jacob  Misch  &  Son 
Hudson — A.  J.  Grabs  Sons 
Huntington  Sta. — Huntington  Grinding 
Inwood — Long  Island  Lawnmower 
Ithaea — A.  R.  Davis 

Ithaca — Seneca  Supply  &  Equip.  Co..  Inc, 

Jamaica — Sheehan  Hardware  Co. 

Johnson  City — Goodrich  Implement  Co. 

Kanona — Larry’s  Saw  Shop 

King  Ferry — Gllling  &  Nedrow 

Kingston— Power  Mower  Repair 

Knowlesvilie — Knowlesville  GLF  Farm  Store 

Leicester — A.  R.  Christiano  Hdwe  &  Impl. 

Lewiston — Lewiston  Tree  Specialist 

Liberty — Clinton  P.  Tompkins 

Lisbon — R.  G.  Kentner  &  Sons 

Little  Falls — Slabe’s  Garage 

Livonia  Center — Day  Tractor  &  Impl.  Co. 

I.ockport — Walter  Kohl 

Long  Island  City — Contractors’  Supply  Corp. 

Long  Island  City— Mahoney  Clarke,  Inc. 

Long  Island  City — Stillwell  Supply  Co. 

Long  Lake — Richard  Farr 
Lyons — Schleede  Farm  Supply 
.Madison — Farm  &  Home  Store 
Marcellus — Russell  Equipment  Co. 

.Margaretville — Douglas  Kelly  &  Son 
■Marlboro — Ralph  C.  Herman  Co.,  Inc. 

•Martvllle — Kyle’s  Farm  Machinery 
-Massapequa- — Fort  Neck  Tool  Rental  Co. 

.Mayville — Art’s  Lawnmower  Shop 

-Mech’ville — Quack’ bush  Mower  &  Eng.  Sis.  &  Svc 

Merrick — Marshall  Machinery 

Mexico — H.  G.  Miller  Service 

.MJddleburg — Schoharie  Equipment  Co. 

Middleiwrt — R.  Max  Hyde 
Middletown — Bellows  &  May 
Middletown — Lou’s  Repair  Shop 
Milford — Yale  Hardware 
Miller  Place — Miller  Place  Svc.  Sta. 

Milierton — Scoland  Farm  Machinery 
.Mineola — Liffco,  Inc. 

Monroe — Mike’s  Small  Engine  Repair 
Monticello — Theimer’ s  Garage 
Mooers  Forks — E.  R.  De  Coste  &  Son 
Moravia — Aabel  Sales 
Morrisonville — Bernard  Barber 
N'ew  Berlin — Pope  Bros.  Garage 
New  Hyde  Park-  ABC  Rent- All 
New  Lebanon  Center — The  Fixit  Shop 
New  York  City — Biddle  Purchasing  Co. 

New  York  City — Contractors’  Trading  Co. 


New  York — Arkwright,  Inc. 

New  York  City — Westwood  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Newark — Fairville  Garage 

Nichols — J.  D.  Robertson  &  Son 

Nineveh — Edward  Oliver 

North  Bellmore — Lange  Hardware 

North  Lawrence — ^J.  A.  Wilber  &  Son 

North  Merrick — Community  Rent-Alls 

N.  Ticonderoga — Belden’s  Saw  Sales  &  Svc. 

Northport — Vernon  Machine  Garden  Supply 

Norwich — George’s  Engine  &  Lawn 

Oneida — Oneida  Milling  Co. 

Oneonta — Bill  Mosher 

Ovid — Ovid  Small  Engine  Clinic 

Ozone  Park — Ben  Caliendo  Equipment  Rental 

Patchogue — Carl’s  Lawnmower  Shop 

Pawling — Utter  Brothers 

Pearl  River — Pearl  River  Cycle  Co. 

Peeksklll — Peekskill  Lawnmower  Service 
Penn  Yan — Hayes  Exch.  Store  &  Auction  Serv. 
Pine  Island — Roy  Brothers 
Plea.santville — C.  V.  Pierce  Co. 

Port  Jefferson — United  Rentals 
Port  Jervis — Rowe-Hendrickson  Saw  Filing 
Port  Washington — Precissioneer,  Inc. 
Poughkeepsie — Mike’s  I.awnmower 
Kexford — Rexford  Small  Engine  Shop 
Richfield  Springs — Beadle  &  Co. 

Riverhead — Rolle  Brothers 

Rochester — Swinging  Mower 

Rome — David  Teuscher 

Roosevelt — Sochackies  Garden  Center 

Rosedale — A  &  F  Tool  Rental 

Salem — George  Jolley 

Saranac  Lake — Keough  Marine  Sales 


Schenectady — Thruway  Engine  Clinic 
Schuylerville — Nelson  Pratt 
Selkirk — Hillmann  Bros.  Equip.  Co. 

Sharon  Springs — Edgar  Handy  Garage 
Sidney  Center — Jess  F.  Howes 
South  Glens  Falls — Rt.  9  Motor  Svc. 
Speculator — Tracy  Saw  Sales 
Spencer — Simeoe's  Garage 
Spring  ^■alley — Clarkstown  Equipment 
Staten  Island — Trimalawn  Equip.  Co. 

Stone  Ridge — George  Von  Bargen 
Svraense — Syracuse  Farm  Supply  Corp. 
Thendara — Bob’s  Gulf  &  TV  Svc. 

Theresa — Pete  Giltz  Implement  Co. 
Tnimansburg — Maurice  Bowers 
Tupper  Lake — Eugene  Fortier 
Vails  Gate — Vails  Gate  Rental  Mart 
V’ermontville — Mac’s  Service 
Walton — Russell’s  Sales  &  Service 
Walworth — Duell’s  Garden  Store 
Waterloo — Finger  Lakes  Equip.  Co. 

Watkins  Glen — Glen  City  Garage 
Weedsport—  Blumer  Supply 
Wellsville — Chiavetta  Bros.,  Inc. 

West  Leyden — Stanley  Freeman 
Westbury,  L.  I. — Contractors’  Supply  Corp. 
West  Shokan — West  Shokan  Garage 
Whitney  Point — George  W.  White 
Worcester — Edward  R.  Johnston 
NEW  JERSEY 
Belmar — Heyniger  Brothers 
Blairstown — Blairstown  Electric  Co. 

Denville — Master  Grinding  Co. 

Edgewater — H.  G.  Rice 

Elmer — Lester  T.  Roark  Farm  Supply 


Elmer — Delbert  Robinson 

Englewood — Contractors’  Supply  Corp. 

F'reehold — Barg  &  Morfford 
Garfield — Ralph’s  Highway  Service 
Hackensack — Me  Manus  Floor  Machine 
Hammonton — Rusnak  Brothers,  Inc. 

Haskell ---United  Rent-Alls  of  Lakeland 
Hewitt — Mann’s  Hardware 
Highland  Park — Kish  Brothers 
Hoboken — Contractors’  Trading  Co. 

Long  Valley — Long  Valley  Mower  Shop 
-Maplewood — Gauthier  Door  Check 
Middletown — Wm.  Potter  &  Son 
.Midland  Park — The  Sharp  Shop 
.Midland  Park — Tietz  Chevron  Service 
Montville — Steve  Willand 

.Mt.  Holly — Cooney  Welding  &  Machine  Co. 

.Morganville — Dick’s  Lawnmower  Service 

Neptune  City — Henry’s  Hardware 

New  -Market — Sheldon  Dix  Saw  Service 

Old  'Fappan — Nor’ern  Valley  Mower  &  Equip.  Shop 

Passaic- -Passaic  Grinding  Shop,  Inc. 

Paterson  — Garden  State  Tool  Supply  Co. 

Pitman  -  K  &  H  Auto  Stores 
Port  Elizabeth — Reeves  Lumber  Co. 

Salem — C.  W.  Plummer 

Short  Hills — Millburn  Grinding  Shop 

Sparta — Sparta  Tool  Rental 

Snccasunna — Homecraft  Rental  Service 

Swainton — Barber’s  Farm  &  Garden  Supply 

Swedesboro — Slusar’s  Garage 

Trenton — Caola  and  Company 

Trenton — Olden  Supply 

Cnion — Force  Machinery 

Westfield — Storr  Tractor  Company 

Williamstown — Eldridge’s  Lawn  &  Garden  Center 


GET 


MILKING 


FOR  YOUR  COWS 

with  a  new 


DARI-KOOL  BOU-MATIC  VACUUM  SUPPLIER 
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ALL 
PUMPS 
WARRANTED 
1  FULL  YEAR 


Model  F-20  with  15-Gallon  Tank  — 
Removes  24  Cu.  Ft.  of  Air  Per  Minute  (Minimum) 
This  Unit  Will  Easily  Handle  5  Milker  Units 


Dollar  for  dollar-this  pump  outperforms 
all  other  pumps  on  the  market 


These  high-capacity,  fast  recovery  units  provide  a  smooth,  constant 
air  flow,  with  the  vacuum  reserve  so  necessary  for  efficient  milking 
and  mastitis  control.  A  Dari-Kool  Bou-Matic  Vacuum  Supplier  properly 
fitted  to  your  system  will  help  provide  better  milking  for  your  cows. 
Compare  air-moving  capacity,  compare  price,  before  you  buy  a  pump. 


Ask  for  a  FREE  TRIAL  Installation-There's  No 

Obligation  To  Buy! 

Mail  Coupon  For  Valuable  Milking 
Informatio.! .  .  .  and  New  Brochure 


MILKERS 


The  Scientific  Approach 
to  Milking 

With  an  Effective  Program  of 


MASTITIS  CONTROL 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Dept.  21,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53701 

Please  rush  the  new,  16-page  milker  brochure.  It's 
printed  in  color  .  .  .  and  it’s  just  off  the  press. 


NAME . 

ROUTE . TOWN . 

STATE . ZIP  CODE. 


Get  All-Purpose  Ointment 
USED  BY  VETS 

Help  avoid  udder  trouble  with  FAST¬ 
HEALING  medicated  Bag  Balm. 
Loaded  with  soothing  Lanolin. 
Smooth-spreading,  stays  on.  Great  for 
injuries,  chapping,  windburn,  massage 
of  caked  bag.  Good  home  remedy.  At 
farm  and  drug  stores.  5  lb.  Pail  at 
Dealers.  10  oz.  $1.00  or  write: 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonville  11 ,  Vt. 


KATOLIGHT 

Tractor  Drive 

GENERATORS 


provide  you  with  plenty  of 
dependable  A.C.  power  for 
milkers,  pumps, 
lights,  etc. 


Sizes  up  to  a  big 
30,000  watts! 


PTO  or  BELT 
DRIVE! 


Write  today  for 
literature 


KATOLIGHT  coRPO/tanoM 


BUXTON  SERVICBS,  INC. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

514  GREAT  ROAD  ACTON.  MASS. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

^,of  this  Paper  to  have  my  biq  red 

V  EARLIANA  TOMATO 


r«KING  OF  THE  EARLIES" 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  10c  for  big 
packet  or  26c  for  3  packets  ETIYFF 

onrl  MnraFsrv  Pfifnlrttr  *  Imkb 
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and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog, 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 
Dept.  392  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS  61101 


SO  WHAT’S  A  LEUCOCYTE? 


A  LEUCOCYTE  is  a  white 
blood  cell  .  .  .  really  one  of  the 
body’s  soldiers  that  do  battle  with 
any  foreign  substance  that  enters 
the  body  .  .  .  whether  it  be  bacteria, 
virus,  fungus,  or  some  toxin.  The 
blood  stream  is  the  troop  train 
that  brings  these  soldiers  by  the 
millions  to  any  place  in  the  body 
where  an  invasion  is  underway. 

In  the  dairy  cow,  when  any  kind 
of  irritation,  injury,  or  infection 
damages  the  udder  tissue,  large 
numbers  of  white  blood  cells  are 
rushed  to  the  location  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  Therefore,  the  number  of 
leucocytes  found  in  milk  is  a  good 
index  of  the  intensity  of  the  battle 
being  fought. 


cubic  centimeter.  The  MWT  results 
range  on  up  through  trace,  1+, 
2+,  and  3+  in  which  there  are 
3,325,000  or  more  leucocytes  per 
cc.  The  two  most  common  causes 
of  a  high  MWT  reading  are:  (1) 
mastitis  and  (2)  milk  from  recent¬ 
ly  fresh  or  drying-off  cows. 


Normal"  Count 


There  are  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  experts  concerning 
what  constitutes  a  normal  leuco¬ 
cyte  count.  However,  the  regula¬ 
tions  that  went  into  effect  last  No¬ 
vember  1,  approved  by  New  York 
State  and  New  York  City  health 
authorities,  have  five  classifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Modified  Whiteside 
Test  that  will  be  used  to  check  for 
abnormal  milk.  The  classification 
“negative”  means  that  there  are 
325,000  or  less  leucocytes  per 


Quarterly 

Under  the  new  regulations,  a 
herd  having  a  test  of  1+  or  less 
for  three  months  in  a  row  will  then 
be  checked  only  every  third  month 
If  a  quarterly  check  shows  a  re-  .jj 
action  of  2+  or  higher,  the  herd  |f 
will  have  to  go  back  to  monthly 
testing. 

New  York  farmers  should  re¬ 
member  that  many  receiving 
plants  in  the  State  have  a  permit  to 
ship  milk  or  milk  products  into 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
Unless  these  states  go  along  with 
New  York’s  new  regulations,  some 
dairymen  will  have  to  continue 
having  annual  herd  physicals  as 
well  as  being  checked  by  the  MWT. 
There  is  nothing  new,  though,  in 
having  to  be  inspected  by  health 
authorities  from  several  states  .  .  . 
it  is  just  a  part  of  the  milk  market¬ 
ing  structure  in  today’s  highly 
mobile  market. 


COMPLETE  FEEDS 

FOR  DAIRY  CAHLE 


COMPLETE  FEEDS,  with 
roughage  and  concentrate  blended 
into  a  single  ration,  have  been 
much  in  the  news  of  late  on  the 
dairy  front.  Professor  H.  H.  Olson 
of  the  Department  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  summed  up  the  present 
situation  with  comments  that  form¬ 
ed  the  b,ackground  for  these  points. 
These  remarks  assume  that  a 
single  complete  ration  is  being  fed 
free  choice  so  that  feed  is  in  front 
of  the  cows  all  the  time. 

1.  Cows  will  definitely  eat  a 
complete  feed  .  .  .  and  lactating 
cows  may  be  expected  to  consume 
daily  3  to  3.5  pounds  per  100 
pounds  of  body  weight. 

2.  The  complete  feed  should  con¬ 
tain  at  least  30  percent  roughage 
to  avoid  lowering  the  percentage 
of  milk  fat,  and  to  avoid  digestive 
disturbances. 

3.  Milk  production  is  usually 
increased  over  what  would  be  the 
case  with  conventional  methods  of 
feeding.  Since  there  is  normally 
no  change  in  percentage  of  SNF, 
the  increased  milk  production 
usually  results  in  a  considerable 
increase  of  daily  SNF  production. 

4.  The  roughage  should  be 
coarsely  ground  to  avoid  depres¬ 
sion  of  milk  fat  tests  and  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  digestive  upsets.  The 
coarseness  of  the  roughage  seems 
more  important  than  its  fiber  con¬ 
tent;  fiber  has  been  lowered  to  10 
percent  in  complete  feeds  contain¬ 
ing  hay  .  .  .  without  lowering  milk 
fat  percentage. 

5.  Mild  bloating  sometimes 
occurs  with  some  cows  when  they 
are  fed  complete  feeds  free  choice 


that  contain  less  than  40  percent 
roughage. 

6.  Rations  lower  in  roughages 
than  provided  by  conventional 
feeding  methods  need  to  be  care¬ 
fully  supplemented  with  all  the 
essential  minerals  and  vitamins. 

Although  somewhat  noncommit¬ 
tal,  Professor  Olson  reports  that 
the  efficiency  of  conversion  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  (TDN)  to  fat 
corrected  milk  (FCM)  seems  to  be 
comparable  between  feeding  com¬ 
plete  rations  and  the  conventional 
methods  of  feeding. 

Complete  feeds  offer  the  dairy¬ 
man  the  possibility  of  a  fully  mech¬ 
anized  feeding  system,  similar  to 
that  available  to  the  hog  producer 
or  the  poiiltryman.  This  involves 
having  one  basic  ration  in  front 
of  the  animals  all  of  the  time,  and 
it  looks  as  though  more  and  more 
dairymen  will  begin  experimenting 
with  this  kind  of  feeding  as  herds 
grow  larger  and  the  pressure  for 
more  production  per  man  grows. 


GOOD  P.R. 


One  of  the  best  written  informa¬ 
tion  pieces  about  modern  agricul¬ 
ture  that  we  have  seen  lately  was 
a  recent  issue  of  the  “Parcelman,” 
published  by  the  United  Parcel  Ser¬ 
vice  of  America.  This  particular 
issue  was  entitled  “Today’s  Farm¬ 
er:  Modern  Businessman  in  an 
Age-old  Vocation.”  Written  in  an 
easily  readable  style  and  well 
illustrated,  it  presents  an  accurate 
picture  of  modern  farming  .  .  . 
even  though  it  must  of  necessity 
be  briefed  within  its  limits  of  eight 
pages.  Anyone  desiring  additional 
copies  should  write  to:  UPS  Parcel- 
man,  Room  860,  United  Parcel 
Service,  643  W.  43rd  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036. 

American  Agriculturist,  February,  1966 


their  herd  is  one  of  12,169  on  PFP 


they’re  making  $561  per  cow... 
on  an  average  of  16,986  Ihs.  of  milk  per  cow  per  year 


Charles  and  Linda  Sherman,  of 
Middletown,  Rhode  Island,  are 
making  this  much  money  per  cow 
by  challenge  feeding  their  herd 
according  to  Agway's  Profit  Feed¬ 
ing  Plan.  And  they  are  doing  it  with 
a  herd  that,  only  two  years  ago,  was 
already  making  $514  income  over 


feed  cost  per  cow  per  year. 

Gains  like  this  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  the  12,169  dairy  families 
managing  their  herds  according  to 


PFP  recommendations.  You  can 
do  it,  too. 

Challenge  your  cows.  See  for 
yourself  how  much  more  money 
they  can  make  for  you.  We  know  of 
only  one  way  to  do  this:  enroll  in 
Agway's  Profit  Feeding  Plan — now. 
Agway  Inc. 


DAIRY  FEEDS  &  SERVICES 


MONEY  TALKS! 


For  the  farmer  who  wants 
to  be  able  to  brag  a  little 


about  his  corn  crop 


■  Farmers  who  have  been  planting  Funk’s  G-Hybrids  have 
grown  accustomed  to  the  kind  of  extra-bushel  yields  that  make 
it  almost  a  pleasure  to  run  a  corn  picker.  Some  of  them  are 
even  inclined  to  brag  just  a  bit  about  the  size  of  the  corn  crop 
they  brought  in  this  year. 

That’s  not  hard  to  do  when  you  use  the  right  Funk’s- G 
variety,  plant  it  thick,  and  use  ample  fertilizer  .  .  .  the  Funk 
High  Profit  Trio  program.  Men  who  followed  this  Funk’s-G  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  first  time  this  year  found  pleasant  surprises  in  store 
for  them.  Your  Hoffman  Seed  Man  can  tell  you  how  you  can  set 
your  sights  on  a  higher  corn  yield  in  1966.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send 
you  his  name  and  address.  Write  today  to  A.  H.  Hoffman  Seeds, 
Inc.,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


ALFALFA  •  CLOVER  •  OATS  .  HAY  -  PASTURE  •  FORAGE  •  COVER  CROPS 


NOW 

THE  PRACTICAL 
DOZER  FOR 
FARMERS  AND 
RANCHERS! 


Fits  75  models  of  trac¬ 
tors — fits  practically  all 
tractors  40  H.P.  up  to 
150  H.P. 

This  blade  with  angle 
attachment  has  been 
proven  ideal  for  snow 
removal 

Exceptionally  easy  to 
mount  with  unit  frame 
construction 

Constructed  to  handle 
maximum  loads  using 


traction 

I  Uses  standard  hydrau¬ 
lic  cylinder 

full  tractor  power  and 
Automatic  pitch  control 
to  gain  maximum  cut¬ 
ting  efficiency  as  blade 
enters  material 
Constructed  to  handle 
maximum  loads  including 
all  kinds  of  dirt  work, 
rice  levy  work,  and  pack¬ 
ing  and  leveling  silage 


Call  or  Write  Today 


M.J.  FLYNN,  Inc 

437  NORTH  FRANKLIN  ST.  ' 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK  13204 
PH.  315  422-4095 


Who  says  diat  money  doesn’t 
talk?  The  Glassboro  Labor  Camp 
has  some  convincing  proof  that 
the  bonus  agreed  on  in  the  1965 
Puerto  Rican  labor  agreement  paid 
handsome  dividends  to  both  work¬ 
ers  and  growers. 

Last  spring  the  Garden  State 
Cooperative  Association,  the 
Glassboro  Service  Station,  and 
others  who  had  a  part  in  reaching 
an  agreement  with  the  Puerto 
Rican  Department  of  Labor, 
included  a  five  cents  per  hour 
bonus  for  all  workers  who  stayed 
until  the  end  of  the  harvest  season. 

Some  went  home  in  June  after 
earning  about  $500  to  $600,  and 
of  course  were  not  entitled  to  the 
bonus.  Those  who  stayed  until  the 
last  apple  was  picked  and  the  last 
sweet  potato  in  storage,  learned 
just  what  that  trifling  nickel 
amounted  to  as  a  Christmas 
bonus. 

According  to  Joseph  Garofalo, 
manager  of  the  Camp,  over 
$100,000  in  cash  was  paid  out  as 
bonuses  to  those  who  remained 
until  the  fall  work  was  completed. 
Bonuses  per  worker  ranged  from 
about  $50  to  upwards  of  $150, 
with  an  average  of  nearly  $70  for 
the  2,007  workers  who  qualified. 

Not  all  growers  approved  of  the 
bonus,  but  those  who  have  looked 
ahead  agree  that  it  will  be  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  workers  returning  in  1966. 
News  spreads  fast  even  among  the 
workers,  and  that  extra  money  on 
top  of  earnings  ...  in  some  in¬ 
stances  earnings  went  close  to 
$2,000  per  man  .  .  .  may  give  as 
much  incentive  to  returning  as  the 
$30  hog  market  does  to  producers 
who  are  stepping  up  production 
for  the  1966  markets. 

The  bonus  paid  off  in  another 
way,  too.  Despite  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  actual  labor  shortage  in 
the  fall  of  ’64,  there  was  sufficient 
help  to  harvest  the  crops  in  1965. 


AN  EXPANDING  MARKET 

Looking  for  something  new  to 
grow  on  those  acres  that  have 
been  demanding  a  lot  of  high- 
priced  farm  labor  or  low  net  re¬ 
turns?  Austin  N.  Lentz,  Extension 
farm  forester  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  suggests  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  This  is  no  60  to  90-day 
crop,  but  in  terms  of  returns,  in¬ 
vestment,  and  labor  it  has  little 
competition. 

According  to  Forester  Lentz  the 
market  is  here.  It  is  growing,  and 
New  Jersey  has  the  soil,  the  cli¬ 
mate,  the  know-how,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Customers  like  to  cut  their 
own  trees,  and  this  means  no  har¬ 
vesting  costs;  the  consumer  will 
do  the  work,  pay  a  retail  price, 
and  feel  he  has  a  bargain  in  satis¬ 
faction  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  Lentz  tells  of  his  experience 
on  his  own  small  planting  of  entire 
families  coming  out  to  cut  their 


By  Amos  Kirby 
New  Jersey  Editor 


trees,  taking  pictures  from  start 
to  finish. 

Styles  in  Christmas  trees 
change.  Preference  now  is  for  taller 
trees  that  reach  to  the  ceiling,  and 
the  extra  years’  growth  on  the 
larger  trees  makes  a  satisfactory 
return  on  the  investment.  There’s 
a  new  market,  too,  for  smaller 
trees  with  trailer  owners. 

Ideal  Trees 

The  trees  mostly  in  demand  are 
the  white  and  blue  spruce,  Austrian 
and  white  pine,  and  the  Scotch 
pine;  all  are  adapted  to  New  Jersey 
conditions.  About  350  farms  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  State  are  growing 
Christmas  trees.  They  average 
about  1,000  trees  per  farm,  and 
the  market  can  use  all  that  will  be 
grown  in  the  next  decade.  From 
what  can  be  learned,  the  local  sup¬ 
ply  is  only  5  percent  of  the  market. 

NEW  STUNT 

Watering  peach  trees  in  Decem¬ 
ber  is  a  new  stunt,  an  innovation 
in  parts  of  Camden-Atlantic-Bur- 
lington-Gloucester  counties.  In  the 
important  C  a  m  d  e  n-Atlantic-Bur- 
lington  peach  areas,  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  peach  trees  have  died  in 
the  past  two  years,  winter  irriga¬ 
tion  of  trees  has  been  recommend¬ 
ed.  Leslie  Miller,  Camden  County 
Extension  agent,  who  heads  up  a 
committee  that  has  been  studying 
the  peach  tree  decline,  after  serious 
consideration  suggests  that  grow¬ 
ers  water  their  orchards. 

In  an  interview  with  Ray  Battle, 
Gloucester  County  agricultural 
agent,  he  said  that  the  soil  is  bone 
dry  in  the  root  zone  of  established 
orchards.  Midwinter  irrigation  is 
recommended  to  supply  enough 
moisture  to  carry  the  trees  through 
the  winter.  On  newly-set  trees  ( 1965 
spring  plantings)  the  water  short¬ 
age  has  been  so  severe  that  grow¬ 
ers  are  urged  to  apply  5  to  10 
gallons  of  water  per  tree  to  prevent 
root  dehydration. 

DAIRY  FEED  COSTS 

Edward  Oleskie,  dairy  specialist 
at  the  Agricultural  College,  comes 
up  with  a  guideline  for  estimating 
feed  costs.  In  a  study  of  the  reports 
of  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
associations,  he  finds  that  feed 
costs  go  down  as  the  herd  average 
increases. 

In  an  examination  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  23  herds  with  an  average 
milk  production  of  10,047  pounds, 
the  feed  cost  was  $2.75  per  hun¬ 
dredweight.  At  the  top  of  the  list 
were  11  herds  with  an  average 
production  of  15,753  pounds  .  .  . 
and  the  cost  was  down  to  $2.26 
per  hundredweight.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  the  amount  of  feed 
required  for  body  maintenance 
does  not  increase  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  level. 

American  Agriculturist,  February,  1966 
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RETURN  OF  THE  WHIPSOCKET 


IN  VIEWING  culture  one  may 
often  look  far  ahead  by  merely 
reflecting  backward.  Book  review¬ 
ing  is  a  case  in  point,  and  the 
Deacon’s  Document  of  Wired 
Woodshed  Wonders  is  a  good 
volume  to  start  with.  The  Deacon, 
as  many  faithful  listeners  know, 
I  broadcasts  from  Station  WSYR  at 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

Today  we  would  discuss  the 
whipsocket,  to  be  found  beginning 
I  on  page  sixty-eight  of  the  volume 
i  mentioned.  And,  indeed,  to  be 
!  found  in  some  most  unusual  places 
j  where  a  whip  was  never  intended, 
but  a  socket .  .  .  yes. 


for  holding  umbrellas,  for  holding 
wickets  on  every  croquet  court, 
and  for  holding  the  tennis  racquet 
while  a  player  goes  to  mid-court 
for  ceremonies,  toweling  or  refresh¬ 
ing. 

Whipsockets,  the  catalog  testi¬ 
monials  reveal,  are  also  on  order 
for  the  next  Winter  Olympics  to 
be  used  as  holders  for  the  course 
markers  for  slalom  ski  racing. 
They  are  already  in  use,  it  seems, 
on  many  of  the  finer  ski  slopes  of 
the  East. 

In  winter  sports,  cold  hands  are 
frequently  an  irritant.  The  whip¬ 


socket,  then,  can  be  attached  in 
pairs  to  the  skier’s  parka  and  once 
unlimbered  anywhere  on  the  slope 
or  trail  they  are  placed  gingerly 
in  the  snow  to  hold  one’s  ski  poles. 
This  enables  the  skier,  the  catalog 
says,  to  visit  with  friends  or  make 
a  visit  to  the  lodge,  lounge  or 
lunchroom. 

Our  information  explains  that 
these  new  whipsockets  are  wooden. 
And  they  are  of  natural  color,  like 
the  whiSletree.  They  are  not  cov¬ 
ered  with  any  paint  or  other  mat¬ 
ter.  And  they  lend  themselves  well 
to  coloring,  a  practice  strongly 
recommended  in  the  catalog.  This 
artistry  is  left  entirely  to  the  home¬ 
grown  painter,  and  becomes 
another  way  for  him  to  express 
himself. 


The  catalog  advises  that  the 
sockets  are  available  by  thebarrel, 
by  the  gross  or  the  dozen.  They 
are  new,  not  something  plucked 
from  discarded  buggies  and 
cutters,  although  much  searching 
has  been  done  for  such  by  groups 
of  younger  people  .  .  .  particularly 
through  the  repainted  creations  of 
transportation  on  the  lawns  of 
suburbia.  In  this  sector  the  cata- 
logers  found  the  whipsocket  being 
used  as  a  jigger  for  switchel. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  Deacon’s 
“Document”  is  merely  a  whimsi¬ 
cal  title  for  his  vivid  imagination 
and  the  information  sent  to  him  by 
listeners.  If  you  want  to  contact 
him,  write  to  Mr.  Robert  Double¬ 
day,  Station  WSYR,  1030  James 
Street,  Syracuse,  New  York  13202. 


Once  Numerous 


This  is  the  whip  of  the  fancy 
'  name  and  family  colors,  the  great 
i  leather-bound  rattan  that  once 
!  hung  from  the  notched  iron  ring 
!  in  the  ceiling  of  every  general  store. 

'i  The  whip  had  to  have  a  holder, 
j  and  so  the  first  socket  was  born. 

I  This  was  long  before  the  electric 
[  light  socket  or  the  socket  wrench, 
I  but  both  of  the  latter  take  their 
I  meaning  from  the  former.  By  the 
I  barrel  or  by  the  dozen,  these  whip- 
I  sockets  are  reappearing  in  the 
I  market  place. 

■  The  whipsocket  has  been  intro- 
I  duced  as  the  ultimate  in  the  hold- 
?  ing  of  Christmas  trees.  By  the 
?  simple  process  of  boring  a  hole 
!  through  the  parlor  floor,  tliis  little 
I  wooden  tube  is  inserted  so  that  its 
J  stiff  upper  lip  holds  the  top  just  at 
I  the  floor  or  carpet  level.  The  tree 
I  is  then  inserted,  and  it  can  remain 
!  there  throughout  the  holiday  time 
;  with  no  fear  of  tipping. 

When  the  tree  is  removed,  the 
5  socket  is  also  removed  and  in  its 
I  place  a  small  cap  matching  the 
'  grain  of  the  floorboards  (or  the 
i  carpeting)  is  placed  until  another 
j  holiday  time.  But  like  wallpaper, 
;  the  catalog  warns,  this  floor  bor- 
■;  ing  should  be  agreeable  to  all 
'  since  it  is  “sort  of”  permanent. 

Holding  Flags 


The  whipsocket  in  this  mid-sea- 
i  son  is  used  for  holding  the  flag  at 
^  curbside  in  a  fairly  permanent  in- 
^  stall ation.  It  will  also  find  its  way 
i  into  the  stadium  and  baseball  park 
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"I  WANTED  TO  PAY  CASH  FOR  MY 
BIKE  WITH  MY  EARNINGS  BUT  MY 
DAD  SAID  IT'S  TIME  I  LEARNED 
MAKING  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  LIKE 
EVERYBODY  ELSE." 


American  Agriculturist,  February,  1966 


Single-beater...  triple-beater... tank-type? 

11  models — all  built  with  modern  steel ! 


'"rksS'?'" 


Make  this  the  year  you  move  up  to  a  modern 
steel  spreader  by  New  Holland. ..11  different 
models,  3  different  types!  There’s  one  just  right 
for  your  spreading  needs.  Here’s  the  extra  rugged¬ 
ness  you  need  on  today's  modern  farm! 

Select  a  RIPSAW-action'^'^  single-beater  for  all- 
weather  spreading  .  .  .  the  knife-like  paddles  rip 
through  frozen  chunks  like  a  line  of  power  saws. 

Choose  a  CYCLON-ACTION’’''^  triple-beater  to 
shred  finer,  spread  wider ...  whether  you’re  top¬ 


dressing  or  putting  down  a  heavy  blanket  of  finely 
shredded  material! 

Liquids  a  problem?  A  tank-type  gets  the  job 
done  fast,  without  leakage. 

Whatever  your  spreading  needs,  be  sure  to  see 
your  New  Holland  dealer  for  a  complete  selection. 
He’s  the  only  man  who  can  offer  you  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  conventional  beater  models  and  tank-types. 
New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation. 


New 


Holland 
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Doc  Mettler  Says: 

ANIMAL  ALLERGIES 


When  the  phone  rings  long 
before  daylight  on  a  cold  February 
morning,  the  first  thought  that 
enters  my  mind  is,  “I  hope  it  isn’t 
a  ‘whethers.’”  Luckily,  it  seldom 
is  .  .  .  but  chances  are  the  voice  on 
the  phone  will  be  excited,  and  the 
cow  in  trouble  will  be  one  that  has 
just  been  discovered  with  milk 
fever  or  calving  problems. 

If  the  phone  rings  a  little  later, 
say  at  6:30,  and  the  voice  is 
excited,  it  is  either  a  late  riser  (for 
a  dairy  farmer)  or  the  trouble  is 
something  that  just  happened.  A 


case  of  hives  or  urticaria  often  is 
the  reason  for  an  excited  call  just 
after  feeding  in  the  morning;  to  an 
owner  or  herdsman  who  has  never 
seen  this  in  a  cow,  it  can  be  alarm¬ 
ing. 

Urticaria,  or  hives  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called,  is  said  to  be  caused 
by  an  allergy  .  .  .  that  is,  the  body 
reacting  to  something  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  animal  is  sensitive  to.  We 
all  know  of  certain  people  who 
break  out  in  a  rash  if  they  eat  .  .  . 
let  us  say  tomatoes  or  strawberries. 
A  cow  doesn’t  show  a  rash,  but 


her  skin  becomes  edematous  .  .  . 
that  is,  it  swells  and  becomes  thick 
in  places.  The  first  spots  noticed 
are  the  eyelids,  lips,  vulvar  lips 
and  anal  region.  Later,  “welts” 
may  appear  on  the  udder,  back 
and  sides. 

Hurry! 

Hives  can  be  seen  any  time  of 
the  year,  but  it  seems  that  in  our 
practice  we  see  more  in  midwinter 
on  barn  feeding.  Very  often  the 
swellings  disappear  as  rapidly  as 
they  come.  I  always  remember  the 
advice  of  one  old  veterinarian: 
“When  a  horse  has  hives,  hurry 
as  fast  as  you  can  to  get  there,  or 
he  will  be  better  before  you  reach 
him!” 

Sometimes,  however,  the  reac¬ 


tion  will  become  more  severe,  the 
breathing  passage  in  the  nostrils 
will  become  clogged,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  will  be  in  danger  of  suffoca¬ 
tion;  in  other  cases  a  prolonged 
case  of  urticaria  will  lead  to  abor¬ 
tion. 

Very  often  a  cow  will  start  to 
eat  her  silage  or  grain,  then  sud¬ 
denly  stop,  begin  to  cough  and 
slobber,  and  her  eyelids  will  begin 
to  swell  all  in  a  matter  of  what 
seems  like  seconds.  This  sort  of 
case  will  alarm  even  the  most  easy¬ 
going  farmer  if  he  has  never  seen 
one  before. 

Possible  Causes 

There  are  as  many  possible  cau¬ 
ses  of  urticaria  as  there  are  feeds 
and  cattle  to  eat  them.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  certain  weeds  in  silage 
or  hay,  or  certain  molds  in  grain 
cause  allergies  in  certain  cows, 
causing  the  reaction.  At  times  a 
given  individual  cow  will  have 
hives  off  and  on  all  of  her  life. 
More  often  it  happens  to  one  cow 
in  a  herd  and  is  not  repeated. 

There  is  one  specific  cause  that 
I  have  seen  perhaps  ten  times  in 
my  life.  This  is  a  case  of  urticaria 
a  day  or  two  after  stopping  milk¬ 
ing  a  cow  when  drying  off.  This  is 
said  to  be  caused  by  a  cow  being 
allergic  to  her  own  milk  when  she 
starts  to  reabsorb  it.  This  can  be  a 
problem,  and  in  at  least  two  of  the 
cases  I  saw  the  animal  did  it  each 
year  as  she  wms  starting  to  he 
dried.  Milking  out  the  udder  usual¬ 
ly  relieves  the  cow  .  .  .  but  in  tw'o 
cases  the  cows  had  gotten  so  bad 
that  abortion  occurred. 

Certain  individuals  are  allergic 
to  certain  drugs  such  as  penicillin, 
or  biologies  such  as  shipping  fever 
bacterins.  This  type  of  reaction 
can  be  mild,  or  it  can  be  fatal. 

Treatment,  if  needed  at  all, 
usually  consists  of  using  adrena¬ 
lin,  antihistamines,  laxatives,  and 
in  some  cases  calcium  gluconate 
intravenously,  or  cortisone  or 
ACTH. 

Farmers  who  have  seen  cases 
of  hives  are  not  as  worried  about 
them  as  those  who  have  never 
seen  one.  I  would  suggest  that  if 
you  have  a  cow  ...  or  horse  .  . . 
develop  hives  you  call  your  vet¬ 
erinarian  .  .  .  not  necessarily  to 
come  but  to  alert  him  as  to  what 
is  going  on,  and  to  seek  his  ad¬ 
vice.  Unless  he  happens  to  be 
coming  to  your  place  for  some 
other  reason,  he  might  suggest  you 
wait  an  hour  or  so  and  see  if  the 
animal  gets  better  by  itself.  In  the 
meantime,  if  she  begins  to  get 
worse,  or  has  a  difficult  time 
breathing,  he  would  want  you  to 
call  him  back  to  come  immediate¬ 
ly- 

Once  in  a  while  you  will  be 
able  to  ascertain  that  a  particular 
feed  (citrus  pulp,  for  example,  or 
trefoil  from  a  certain  field)  is  the 
cause  of  the  allergy.  In  such  cases, 
simply  avoid  this  feed  for  this  cow. 
More  often  than  not  the  cause  wdll 
never  be  known. 

Allergies  in  cattle  and  horses 
will  never  be  a  serious  health  prob¬ 
lem.  Being  aware  that  they  exist, 
and  that  they  are  usually  not  serf 
ous,  may  keep  you  from  needless 
worry  and  alarm  if  you  see  a  ca’se 
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Whiter,  Safer, 
More  (coeomieai 


Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite 

More  dairymen  use  our  Born  Calcite  because  it  keeps  their  floors  white  and  clean¬ 
looking  so  much  longer .  .  .  its  uniform  granules  take  hold  and  keep  cows  on  firm 
footing  even  in  wet  weather  —  that's  why  we  call  it  non-skid  ...  it’s  so  economical, 
so  easy  to  use,  and  it  makes  better  fertilizer,  too. 

We’re  so  sure  you’ll  like  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite,  we  want  you  to  try  an  80  lb. 
bag  at  our  risk.  If  you’re  not  entirely  satisfied,  just  send  us  your  receipted  sales  slip 
.  .  .  we’ll  refund  the  full  price  you  paid! 

If  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite  is  not  available  in  your  area,  send  us  the  name  of 
your  feed  or  farm  supply  dealer  .  .  .  we’ll  make  every  effort  to  see  that  he’s  supplied. 

^  LIME  CREST 

BARN  CALCITE 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA,  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Weed  control . 

quarts  of  Vegedex  per  acre  over 
the  entire  field  immediately  after 
planting.  Some  prefer  to  use  the 
20  percent  granular  Vegedex  ap¬ 
plied  immediately  after  seeding  the 
crop  at  a  rate  of  13  to  17  pounds 
per  acre  with  equally  good  results. 
Liquid  forms  are  generally  cheaper 
per  acre  than  the  granular  forms. 

Good  soil  moisture  is  essential 
for  Vegedex  to  work  properly  .  .  . 
y4  to  y2-inch  of  rain  after  applica¬ 
tion  is  desirable.  Vegedex  applied 
too  close  to  emergence  or  at  too 
heavy  a  rate  has  been  observed  to 
severely  damage  and  deform  the 
lettuce  seedlings. 

Chloro  IPC  is  label  approved 
for  use  pre-emergence  on  lettuce; 
however,  it  is  not  recommended  by 
Cornell  specialists,  and  is  not  used 
in  Orange  County. 

Celery 

Celery  weed  control  involves  an 
application  of  granular  Vegedex 
after  transplanting,  often  followed 
by  an  irrigation  to  water  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  for  most  effective  action. 
The  20  percent  granular  Vegedex 
is  usually  used  at  a  rate  of  22  to 
26  pounds  per  acre.  The  spray 
can  be  used  at  a  rate  of  4  to  6 
quarts  per  acre  applied  after  trans¬ 
planting. 

Randox  at  4  quarts  (or  20 
pounds  granular)  per  acre  is  ap¬ 
proved  for  use  after  transplanting. 
Combinations  of  granular  Randox 
and  Vegedex  using  15  pounds  of 
each  can  also  be  used.  Chloro 
IPC  and  combinations  with  Vege¬ 
dex  can  also  be  used,  but  in 
Orange  County  most  celery  weed 
control  is  with  granular  Vegedex 
just  after  transplanting. 

Carrots 

Carrot  weed  control  is  started 
using  Stoddard  Solvent  when  the 
carrots  and  weeds  have  emerged 
but  are  small  .  .  .  usually  less  than 
one  inch  tall.  The  recommended 
rate  calls  for  75  gallons  per  acre 
of  liquid  before  the  carrot  gets  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil. 

Some  growers  have  found  it 
more  economical  to  apply  30  gal¬ 
lons  when  the  weeds  are  about  1 
inch  tall,  then  possibly  another 
application  later  before  the  carrot 
gets  too  big.  Under  some  growing 
conditions  the  one  early  applica¬ 
tion  may  be  sufficient.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  most  effective  at  tempera¬ 
tures  between  70  and  80  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Potatoes 

Potato  weed  control  on  muck 
soil  is  still  largely  by  mechanical 
means.  The  use  of  water-soluble 
and  oil-soluble  dinitro  products 
(P.E.,  Premerge,  Sinox  or  Dow 
General)  have  been  used  in  a  limit¬ 
ed  way  and  will  give  fairly  good 
weed  control  as  long  as  the  soil  is 
not  disturbed  after  application.  It 
has  been  observed  that  muck  weed 
control  can  be  more  economically 
achieved  with  a  spike  tooth  weeder 
or  drag  used  over  the  potatoes  just 
as  they  start  to  emerge.  Unless 
there  is  a  severe  quack  grass  prob¬ 
lem  the  weeds  will  be  stunted  so 
that  subsequent  hillings  will  keep 
them  covered. 
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Muckland  ditch  bank  weed  con¬ 
trol  is  an  extensive  problem  in 
Orange  County  due  to  numerous 
open  ditch  drains  in  the  absence 
of  tile  drainage.  Some  growers 
have  minimized  the  problem  by 
burying  some  of  the  ditches  to 
make  the  fields  larger. 

Quack  grass  is  generally  the 
worst  weed  problem  in  the  ditches. 
It  has  in  the  past  been  considered 
desirable  to  only  retard  or  stunt 
the  ditch  vegetation,  leaving  the 
root  system  to  hold  the  ditch  bank 
from  caving  in.  Many  growers  are 
now  coming  to  see  that  complete 
kill  of  ditch  vegetation  may  be 
best,  and  cave-in  of  the  ditch  sides 
is  not  a  serious  problem. 

Sodium  Arsenite  (Kill  All)  has 
been  used  for  many  years  as  a 


SAVE  MONEY 
ON  FARM, 
HOME  AND 
BUSINESS 
NEEDS...  WITH 
FARM  CREDIT 
SERVICE! 


More  Land?  See  Farm  Credit  Service 
about  a  Land  Bank  Loan.  The 
interest  is  low  and  you  can  have  up 
to  33  years  to  pay. 


New  Car  Or  Truck?  See  your  Farm 
Credit  Service  first.  You’ll  like  the 
quick,  easy  financing ...  and  the 
money  you  save. 


contact  killer  to  burn  back  the 
foliage.  Over  a  period  of  time  the 
arsenic  tends  to  accumulate  in  the 
ditch  bank  soil  and  may  be  moved 
into  the  field  when  the  banks  are 
pulled  back.  As  a  result  of  harmful 
arsenic  buildup  in  the  soil  many 
growers  have  switched  to  less  toxic 
materials. 

The  use  of  Dinitro  (Sinox  PE, 
Premerge),  Pentachlorophenol 
(Penta  10),  or  Diquat  has  increas¬ 
ed  as  contact  weed  killers  to  burn 
the  foliage  back  without  harmful 
soil  residues. 

Translocated  weed  killers  are 
used  less  widely.  Dalapon  has 
been  used  for  quack  grass  control 
in  this  particular  situation  with 
limited  success  even  at  2  and  3 


times  the  label  recommended  rates. 
It  would  be  more  effective  on 
young  plants  early  in  the  season. 
Amino  Triazole  has  been  found  to 
do  a  good  job  of  removing  all 
plant  life  for  up  to  several  years; 
however,  the  soil  residue  problems 
have  not  yet  been  evaluated.  The 
ditch  bank  rate  was  one  gallon  of 
Amino  Triazole  to  each  acre  of 
ditch  on  experimental  basis  only. 

Growers  using  any  farm  chemi¬ 
cals  should  take  the  time  to  read 
the  label  precautions  carefully  re¬ 
garding  hazards  to  humans,  other 
crops,  equipment,  and  soil  residue 
as  a  result  of  exposure  to  a  given 
chemical.  Such  hazards,  when  they 
exist,  are  carefully  explained  on 
the  label. 


New  Buildings?  Your  Farm  Credit 
Service  manager  can  arrange  cost¬ 
saving  short  or  intermediate  term 
financing. 


New  Machinery?  Let  Farm  Credit 
Service  help  you  with  the  financing. 
Payments  will  be  fitted  to  your 
ability  to  pay. 


Home  Improvements?  Your  Farm 
Credit  Service  manager  will  show 
you  how  to  save  with  a  loan  from 
your  farmer-owned  association. 


Livestock  Or  Poultry?  Buy  when 
the  price  is  right  and  let  Farm 
Credit  Service  provide  the  cash. 
Save  money  on  interest,  too. 


Finance  Operating  Expenses?  Farm 
Credit  Service  members  save  big 
money  by  paying  cash  for  seed, 
feed,  fertilizer,  fuel,  other  costs. 


College?  Borrow  from  Farm  Credit 
Service.  Repay  only  about  6%  each 
year  until  graduation  .  .  .  three 
more  years  for  balance. 


See  your  local  manager  or  write:  Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Springfield,  310  State  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass.  01101  for  more  information  on  the  cooperative  Farm  Credit  Service 
way  of  financing. 


federal  land  bank  and 
production  credit 

^  ASSOCIATIONS 


CONNECTICUT — Hartford,  Litchfield,  No.  Windham.  MAINE — Auburn,  Ft.  Fairfield,  Moul¬ 
ton,  Madawaska,  Newport,  Presque  Isle.  MASSACHUSETTS — Rutland,  So.  Deerfield, 
Taunton.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Nashua.  NEW  JERSEY — Bridgeton,  Flemington,  Freehold, 
Moorestown,  Newton.  NEW  YORK — Albany,  Albion,  Auburn,  Batavia,  Bath,  Binghamton, 
Canandaigua,  Canton,  Cobleskill,  Cortland,  East  Aurora,  Ft.  Edward,  Fultonville,  Herki¬ 
mer,  Horseheads,  Hudson,  Ithaca,  Kingston,  Lafayette,  Liberty,  Lockport,  Lowville, 
Malone,  Mayville,  Mexico,  Middletown,  Mt.  Morris,  Morrisville,  New  Hartford,  Norwich, 
Clean,  Oneida,  Oneonta,  Owego,  Penn  Yan,  Pleasant  Valley,  Riverhead,  Rochester 
Sodus,  Warsaw,  Watertown.  RHODE  ISLAND — Greenville.  VERMONT — Burlington,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Montpelier,  Newport,  Rutland,  St.  Albans,  St.  Johnsbury,  White  River  Jet. 
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PROTECT  YOUR  DAIRY  HERD  WITH 

LOW-COST 

TILT-UP  CONCRETE 


Concrete  wall  panels  are  cast  flat.  Two  men 
and  a  tractor  can  raise  hardened  panels  into 
place  in  minutes. 


With  tilt-up,  you  get  the  time  and  money  saving 
advantages  of  solid  concrete  construction:  lifetime 
service,  low  upkeep,  easy  sanitation  and  exceptional 
fire  safety.  And  your  initial  investment  is  far  lower 
than  you  would  expect. 

Ideal  not  only  for  dairy  sheds  but  for  all  types  of 
single-story  farm  structures,  tilt-up  concrete  walls 
resist  rodents,  rust  and  termites,  can’t  be  hurt  by 
weather  .or  manure.  And  they  never  need  painting. 

Your  ready-mixed  concrete  producer  can  help  esti¬ 
mate  the  cost  of  materials  and  recommend  an  experi¬ 
enced  builder.  For  more  information  on  tilt-up 
concrete,  use  the  coupon  below. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

_ ^250  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  •  1500  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna.  19102 

652  Whitehead  Rd.,  Trenton,  N.J.  08638  •  Jefferson  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21204  •  20  Providence  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 

An  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of^  concrete,  made  possible  by  the  finan¬ 
cial  support  of  most  competing  cement  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Please  send  free  booklet,  "Tiit-Up  Concrete  for  Agriculture" 

Name _ — — - — - 

St.  or  R.  No _ City - State - 


This  is  Your  Chance 
to  “Be  in  His  Shoes” 

The  man  who  fills  these  shoes  will  be  prosperous. 

And  for  good  reason!  First,  he  has  a  genuine 
desire  to  serve  his  fellow  man.  Next,  he  is  a 
hard  worker,  well-regarded  in  his  community. 
Third,  he  will  represent  a  highly  respected, 
successful  organization. 

In  short,  he  will  become  a  representative  of 
the  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Company, 
the  Grange-sponsored  life  and  health  insur¬ 
ance  company.  As  such,  he  will  enjoy  a  pro¬ 
ductive  and  rewarding  life. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  try  them  on  for  size? 
Write 

Wallace  B.  Kemp 
Superintendent  of  Agencies 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK  13201 
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ANALYSIS  IN  DEPTH . . . 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

apportionment  laws  by  the  time 
you  read  this.  In  New  York,  with¬ 
out  state  legislation  authorizing 
local  political  subdivisions  to  re¬ 
apportion  themselves,  only  coun¬ 
ties  with  charters  may  do  so. 
Otherwise,  the  only  avenue  (for 
counties  without  charters)  is  to  be 
forced  to  do  so  by  court  order. 

Crystal  Ball 

Turning  to  looking  intothecrys- 
tal  ball,  it  seems  that  this  upheaval 
may  be  more  disturbing  than 
damaging.  Since  it  is  the  subur¬ 
banite  who  gains  representation, 
we  may  well  look  him  over  and 
see  what  he’s  going  to  want. 

There  is  no  “typical”  suburban¬ 
ite  any  more  than  there  is  a 
“typical”  farmer,  but  here  are 
some  generalizations  that  would 
apply  to  most  people  who  live  in 
suburbia; 

1.  He’s  no  wild-eyed  socialist. 
He  has  too  much  to  lose  if  there 
were  vast  social  upheaval  and  a 
major  redistribution  of  wealth. 

2.  He  tends  to  be  above  the  na¬ 
tional  average  in  income  and 
education.  This  means  he  depends 
heavily  on  the  advice  of  experts. 
Good  or  bad  .  .  .  depending  on 
your  point  of  view  .  .  .  he’s  likely 
to  promote  giving  more  weight  in 
government  to  the  counsel  of 
highly-trained  specialists  in  such 
things  as  fiscal  procedures,  water 
pollution,  rural  zoning,  highways 
.  .  .  and  farm  policy. 

3.  He  and  his  neighbors  don’t 
vote  as  a  cohesive  bloc;  they’re 
split  in  many  ways  on  many  ques¬ 
tions. 

It’s  a  pretty  safe  bet  that  sub¬ 
urbanites  aren’t  very  happy  about 
high  levels  for  farm  subsidy  pro¬ 
grams  .  .  .  particularly  those  most 
b  e  n  e  f i  1 1  i  n  g  already-prosperous 
farmers.  But  it’s  likely  they  at  least 
won’t  resist  the  idea  of  moving 
more  food  overseas  .  .  .  even  if  it 
does  involve  a  considerable  magni¬ 
tude  of  public  expenditure.  They 
will  back  agricultural  research  and 
extension  .  .  .  that  “expert  orienta¬ 
tion”  coming  into  play. 

Friction 

One  area  of  friction  between  the 
suburbs  and  the  farm  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  distribution  of  the 
real  estate  tax  burden.  Everyone 
is  looking  for  a  tax,  or  a  method 
of  allocating  tax  burdens,  that  puts 
the  load  on  someone  else. 

Another  area  of  conflict  will  be 
rural  zoning.  As  an  example, 
reports  from  New  Jersey  reveal 
that  township  ordinances  are  being 
promoted  that  would  require  a  per¬ 
mit  to  keep  live  poultry  anywhere 
in  the  township.  Farmers  have 
been  fined  under  the  anti-litter  laws 
for  spilling  manure  on  New  York 
State  highways;  some  dairymen 
have  been  forced  to  fence  off  creeks 
so  cows  cannot  pollute  them. 

Farmers  should  realistically 
brace  themselves  for  a  rash  of 
legislation  that  will  temporarily 
squeeze  them  with  mounting  costs 
.  .  .  mandatory  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation,  perhaps  unemployment 
insurance,  and  being  subjected  to 
minimum  wage  laws.  Changes 


here  may  well  come  from  the  feder¬ 
al  level,  though,  so  no  state  or 
region  will  enjoy  a  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  over  another.  Diminished 
rural  political  muscle  will  likely 
jeopardize  state  right-to-worklaws, 
and  hurt  chances  for  repeal  of 
laws  requiring  labor  practices 
labeled  as  featherbedding. 

There  are  instances,  however, 
where  urban  people  have  shown 
interest  in  laws  beneficial  to  farm¬ 
ers.  In  New  Jersey,  for  example, 
nonfarm  people  voted  heavily  in 
favor  of  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  requiring  that  farm  land  be 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  agricul¬ 
tural  use  rather  than  for  its  poten¬ 
tial  value  as  housing  or  industrial 
sites.  .  They  bought  the  proposal 
because  an  articulate  leadership, 
including  many  industrial  and 
civic  leaders,  showed  nonfarm  peo¬ 
ple  that  it  was  in  their  interests  (as 
well  as  the  farmers’)  to  retain  open 
land  amidst  the  sprawling  Garden 
State  industrial  and  housing  com¬ 
plex. 

Out  in  Illinois,  the  Chicago- 
dominated  House  passed  a  law 
designed  to  protect  farmers  join¬ 
ing  marketing  associations  from 
being  boycotted  or  intimidated  by 
processors.  Guess  what  ...  the 
downstate-dominated  Senate  killed 
it!  There  are  other  instances  that 
seem  to  disprove  the  fears  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  other  rural  people  that 
urban  legislators  will  ride  rough¬ 
shod  over  rural  legislative  objec¬ 
tives. 

Less  Power 

It  seems  to  me  that  reapportion¬ 
ment  already  has  .  .  .  and  wall  even 
more  .  .  .  reduce  the  political  pow'er 
of  people  in  rural  areas.  But  this 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  calamit¬ 
ous  thing  ...  if  rural  people  learn 
to  understand  and  work  through 
urban  legislators. 

The  situation  has  reversed  itself 
from  what  has  historically  been 
true.  With  rurcil  domination  of 
either  state  or  local  legislative 
bodies,  city  folks  paid  a  lot  of 
attention  to  rural  politics.  Now 
rural  people  must  pay  a  lot  of 
attention  to  urban  politics  .  .  .  cind 
political  leaders. 

Perhaps  this  change  will  force 
us  .  .  .  humans  all,  with  our  per¬ 
sonal  nests  to  feather  and  our  own 
axes  to  grind  ...  to  look  more 
sharply  for  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  in  the  long 
run.  This  is,  after  all,  one  of  the 
most  legitimate  objectives  of  a 
democratic  society. 

Not  Separate 

Farm  families  must  recognize 
that  they  are  an  interw'oven  part 
of  the  social  fabric  ..  .  not  a  sepa¬ 
rate  group.  There  is  nothing  about 
“Agriculture”  that  makes  it  inher¬ 
ently  a  more  holy  calling  than, 
say,  bricklaying  or  banking. 

Farm  people,  and  their  nonfarni 
neighbors  of  the  open  country,  find 
it  as  difficult  as  do  editors  to  under¬ 
stand  the  dimensions  of  the  sea  ol 
urbanization  that  continues  to 
engulf  the  Northeast.  But  somehow 
rural  people  must  find  the  way  to 
continue  .  .  .  and  even  enlarge  .  . . 
the  development  of  articulate  lead¬ 
ers  who  can  express  the  rural  view- 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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CONCRETE 

PAVING 

HERE  ARE  suggestions  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  W.  Irish  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  for  paving  with  concrete: 

—  Establish  future  pavement 
level  and  set  grade  stakes.  Stakes 
less  than  twenty-five  feet  apart  can 
be  driven  so  that  the  top  will  be  at 
the  level  of  the  pavement.  Slope  of 
1/4  inch  per  foot  (2  percent) 
should  be  provided  for  surface 
drainage.  For  paved  barnyards, 
use  a  slope  of  5/8  inch  per  foot 
(5  percent). 

—  Choose  thickness  of  paving 
and  fill  needed. 

Intended  Use  Recommended  Depth 


Gravel  Concrete 
(inches)  (inches) 
Flagstone  base  6  3 

Walk,  patio  orcourt  6  3.5 

Drivev/ay  (auto)  8  4 

Paved  barnyard  7  5 

Driveway  (truck)  8  6 


—  Grade  9  to  14  inches  below 
pavement  level.  Total  depth  is  sum 
of  gravel  and  concrete  depths  (see 
table). 

Placing  Forms 

—  Place  forms  with  top  edge  at 
pavement  level.  To  prevent  forms 
from  shifting,  place  1  x  3-inch 
stakes,  4  ft.  on  centers  along 
straight  2  x  4’s  or  2  x  6’s.  For 
curved  paving,  use  thinner  forms 
(1 /4-inch  plywood)  and  frequent 
stakes  ( 12  inches  o.c.). 

For  larger  areas,  form  alternate 
strips  10  feet  wide  with  beveled 
tongue  and  groove  construction 
joints  to  prevent  vertical  shifting 
of  paving.  A  beveled  1x2  can  be 
nailed  to  the  side  form;  concrete 
from  the  adjoining  strip  fills  this 
groove  to  make  the  construction 
joint. 

Firm  Base 

—  Fill  and  tamp  (or  roll)  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  firm,  uniformly  drained 
base.  Clean,  bankrun  gravel  is 
usually  satisfactory.  For  paved 
barnyards  or  truck  driveways,  a 
thickened  edge  of  concrete  (  9  x  18 
inches)  will  protect  the  paving 
from  heavy  loads  or  undermining 
from  soil  erosion. 

—  Estimate  and  order  concrete. 
Cubic  yards  needed  can  be  calcu- 
hrted  from  the  area  to  be  covered 
and  depth  of  concrete  selected,  re¬ 
membering  that  there  are  27  cubic 
feet  in  a  cubic  yard.  A  mix  with 


One  man  . 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

point  in  the  legislative  halls. 
History  reveals  many  minorities 
who  developed  enough  statesman¬ 
ship  to  sway  the  majority  along 
paths  that  ultimately  proved  to  be 
constructive  ones  for  both. 

Farm  people  have  enriched  our 
land  for  generations  with  abun¬ 
dant  food,  with  capable  young 
people,  and  with  a  self-reliance  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  crucible  of  necessity. 
Rather  than  resist  the  tides  of 
change,  I  think  they  will  fare  better 
on  the  Ship  of  State  if  they  move 
with  their  fellow  navigators  into 
the  wheelhouse  and  help  shape  the 
future  course. 
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6  sacks  of  cement  (minimum)  per 
cubic  yard  of  concrete  and  6  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  (maximum)  per  sack 
of  cement  should  be  used. 

Order  welded  wire  mesh  6x6, 
10/10  for  paving  over  six  feet 
wide. 

Three  Men 

—  Arrange  labor  and  prepare 
screeds.  At  least  three  men  are 
needed  to  place  and  smooth  con¬ 
crete.  Six  cubic  yards  of  ready- 
mixed  concrete  can  be  handled  in 
about  one  hour. 

—  Soak  the  fill  to  prevent  fast 
set  in  concrete. 

—  Don’t  place  concrete  if  tem¬ 
perature  is  below  30°F.  or  above 
OO-F. 


—  Don’t  add  water  to  make  it 
flow. 

—  Don’t  drop  over  four  feet. 

—  Don’t  drop  on  forms. 

—  Use  a  vibrator  to  remove  air 
pockets. 

—  Screed  and  float  promptly. 
This  levels  the  surface,  settles  ag¬ 
gregate  and  removes  surface  air 
pockets.  Use  a  long  handled  stiff 
fiber  brush  for  a  rough  surface. 
For  a  smooth  finish,  use  a  power 
trowel  as  soon  as  the  concrete  is 
hard  enough  to  stand  on. 

Dummy  Joints 

—  Cut  dummy  joints  one  inch 
deep  and  spaced  less  than  twice 
the  width  of  the  paved  strip  to 
control  shrinkage  and  allow  con¬ 
cealed  cracks.  A  good  tool  is  a 


straight  hoe  to  which  bolts  are 
fastened  for  gauging  the  depth  of 
cut. 

—  Cover  immediately  to  start 
slow  curing  (5  days).  Polyethylene 
film,  spray-on  curing  compounds 
or  damp  straw  prevent  last  drying, 
scaling  and  low  strength  concrete. 
Sprinkle  with  water  if  temperature 
is  above  70°F. 

For  a  detailed  booklet,  write  the 
Portland  Cement  Association,  250 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  and 
ask  for  “Pave  Your  Barnyard 
With  Concrete.”  If  you  want  in¬ 
formation  concerning  other  uses 
for  concrete.  .  .  spring  houses, 
major  farm  buildings,  watering 
troughs,  etc.  .  .  .  write  the  same  ad¬ 
dress  and  explain  your  needs. 


NEW 


UNCONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED 


You  get  the  best  buy  for  your  money 
with  new  Johnson  &  Johnson  Non- 
Gauze  Milk  Filters.  Why?  They  remove 
sediment  faster.  They  handle  easier. 
The  new  sanitary  box  fits  all  standard 
dispensers.  They  are  lower  in  cost. 

We  support  these  facts  with  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  money-back  guarantee  of  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction. 

Try  a  bundle  and  see  for  yourself. 


Unconditional  Money-back  Guarantee  I 

Johnson  &  Johnson  unconditionally  guaran-  I 
tees  the  quality  and  performance  of  Johnson  &  | 
Johnson  Non-Gauze  Milk  Filters.  If  for  any  i 
reason  whatsoever  they  do  not  provide  com-  1 
plete  satisfaction  the  purchase  price  plus  | 
postage  will  be  promptly  refunded.  The  box  | 
and  the  unused  filters  should  be  mailed  to  i 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  Dairy  Department,  4949  | 
West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60638.  I 


©  J  &  J  08465 


Dairy  Department 


AMERICA'S  No.  1  SELLING  PLASTIC  EAR  TAG 

TEMPLE  TAGS 

"Greatest  invention  Since  the  Branding  iron" 

For  Cattle  -  Hogs  -  Sheep  -  Goats 


Tough  weather  resistant  life* 
time  plastic.  Easy  to  install. 

Good-Bye  to  Sore  Ears 

Temple  Tags  won’t  hang  up 
and  tear  out  and  have  no 
sharp  corners  or  sharp 
edges  to  keep  the  ear  sore, 
irritated  and  infected. 

By  using  all  15  colors  and 
one  or  both  ears,  you  can 
work  out  over  200  different 
combinations  for  identifica¬ 
tion.  Colors  easy  to  see, 
even  at  a  distance. 

Names  or  numbers  will  not 
rub  off . . .  years  later,  stock 
wearing  Temple  Tags  are 
easily  identified.  A  must  if 
you  are  keeping  production 
records. 


15  colors  make  Identifying, 
Separating  and  Culling  easy. 

The  color  scheme  can  be 
used  in  a  dozen  ways.  By 
using  a  different  color  each 
year,  you  can  tell,  at  a 
glance,  how  old  an  animal 
is. 

By  using  color,  you  can 
separate  families,  strains, 
high  or  low  producers, 
culls,  etc. — Turn  them  all 
out  together,  and  when 
you  want  to  separate  them 
— there  they  are. 

The  color  goes  completely  through 
the  tag  not  just  painted  on  the  out¬ 
side.  They  will  not  discolor  or  fade, 
and  will  last  the  life  of  the  animal. 

Names,  letters  and  numbers  are 
printed  free  on  both  sides.  Ideal  for 
custom  feeders  or  where  perform¬ 
ance  records  are  kept. 

Numbers  are  in  contrasting  colors, 
vulcanized  into  the  tags,  and  large 
enough  to  be  read  from  horseback. 


TEMPLE  TAG  CO. 
TEMPLE.  TEXAS 

Please  send  me  price  list  and  a 
free  sample  of  Temple  Tags. 


In1926  the  first  STIHLsaw  was  manufactured. Since  then  the  STIHL 


E  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  industrial  manufacture  of 
i  chain  saws.  The  STIHL  Company  is  proud  of  its  40  years’ 
E  tradition  . . .  and  you  as  a  customer  may  profit  by  this  vast  experi- 
E  ence  incorporated  into  each  STIHLsaw.  Look  at  the  superior 
E  quality  and  performance  that  can  only  be  offered  by  a  company 
E  acknowledged  as  a  world  leader  among  chain  saw  manufacturers. 
E  Progress  and  tradition  go  hand  in  hand  at  STIHL. 


STIHL  American,  Inc. 

194  Greenwood  Avenue 
Midland  Park,  New  Jersey 
Telephone  201 445-0890 


DISTRIBUTORS 

WATERBURY  POWER  EQUIPMENT 


540  Watertown  Ave.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  (203)  753-4161 


CLIFF  JONES  CHAIN  SAW  SALES 

South  High  Street,  Montague  City,  Mass.  (413)  773-8737 


Cows  hove  token  well  to  this  pole-type  free-stoll  born  at  the  Hume 
form.  Feed  bunks  on  skids  hold  gross  silage  .  .  .  o  day's  supply. 


RATHER  SWITCH  THAN  FIGHT 


“WE’RE  DOING  a  better  job 
of  milking  .  .  .  we’re  milking  faster 
.  .  .  and  our  milk  production  has 
improved  since  we  switched  to  the 
new  barn  ...” 

This  appraisal  from  James 
Hume,  Jr.  of  Batavia,  New  York, 
follows  the  switch  he  and  his  father 
made  in  late  fall  of  ’65  from  two 
stanchion-type  barns  to  one  free- 
stall  and  milking  parlor  setup. 

Jim  spent  a  whole  winter  with 
the  “sharp  pencil”  planning  how 
they  might  improve  their  opera¬ 
tion  and  what  it  would  cost.  The 
existing  barns  would  seem  ade¬ 
quate  at  first  glance,  but  the  Humes 
knew  they  were  fighting  some 
battles  of  efficiency  in  these  struc¬ 
tures.  At  first  it  was  planned  to 
add  on  to  one  of  the  existing  barns, 
but  there  were  some  inefficiencies 
that  bothered  Hume. 

So,  one  day  he  and  the  contrac¬ 
tor  took  a  walk  to  a  small  nearby 
hill.  “How  much  more  will  it  cost 
to  build  here?”  asked  Jim.  “Prac¬ 
tically  no  more,”  said  the  builder. 
After  talking  it  over,  the  Humes 
decided  to  change  to  a  free-stall 
milking  parlor  setup. 

The  new  site  was  a  natural, 
since  no  grading  was  required  .  .  . 
other  than  putting  some  gravel 
and  stone  in  front .  .  .  and  this 
made  it  handy  for  driving  manure 
spreaders  alongside  for  quick 
loading. 

Hume  credits  his  builder  with 
an  excellent  job  of  planning,  and 


by  Bob  Cudworth 

the  crew  of  eight  men  finished  the 
whole  job  .  .  .  barn,  free  stalls, 
milking  parlor  ...  in  eight  weeks. 
Jim  comments,  “All  the  lumber 
was  pre-cut  right  to  size  so  they 
didn’t  have  to  cut  any  lumber  here, 
and  the  carpenters  were  able  to 
make  excellent  time.  “We  let  him 
do  the  whole  job  because  it  meant 
our  farm  help  didn’t  have  to  in¬ 
terrupt  field  work  at  all.” 

The  barn  measures  92  x  147 
feet,  plus  an  18  x  24-foot  milk- 
house.  There  are  148  free  stalls. 

“We’ve  purposely  kept  our  sys¬ 
tem  flexible,”  points  out  Hume, 
“because  who  knows  .  .  .  what 
looks  good  now  may  be  obsolete 
in  10  to  15  years.  With  this  setup, 
we  can  go  to  auger  feeding,  liquid 
manure,  or  add  on  another  barn 
with  no  difficulty  at  all. 

Practical  Feeding 

The  Humes  have  installed  feed 
bunks  on  skids  down  the  middle 
of  the  free-stall  barn.  They  use  self¬ 
unloading  wagons  to  fill  the  bunks 
each  day. 

“We  had  the  feed  bunks  .  .  . 
they’re  three  years  old,”  says  Jim 
.  .  .  “and  our  silage  and  hay  are 
stored  at  the  other  barns  anyway, 
so  we  decided  to  make  use  of  the 
investment  we  already  have  in  our 
wagons. 

“It  gives  us  a  chance  to  work 
with  this  system,  iron  out  some  of 
the  kinks,  and  still  not  go  over- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Jim  Hume,  Jr.  (left) 
and  Bill  Kinney  handle 
the  milking  for  the  126- 
cow  dairy  in  this  double- 
six  herringbone  milking 
parlor. 
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board  on  added  debt. 

“We’ve  got  200  feet  of  feed  bunk 
frontage,  and  we  can  fill  once  a 
day  with  silage  so  this  will  last 
until  the  following  day.  We  also 
feed  hay  free-choice.” 

The  Humes  have  put  up  one 
30  X  60  concrete  silo  outside  the 
new  barn,  and  may  put  up  another 
located  for  double  unloading.  Of 
course,  this  too  could  be  adapted 
to  an  auger  feeding  system. 

Hume  explains,  “One  reason  we 
planned  our  present  system  was 
to  make  best  use  of  our  hired  help. 
Good  help  is  hard  to  find,  and  this 
silage  feeding  system  helps  to  keep 
our  three  hired  men  busy  the  year 
’round. 

“One  of  the  biggest  advantages 


BROMO  FOR  COWS 

Heavy  grain  feeding  of  dairy 
cows  is  becoming  more  popular 
.  .  .  but  along  with  higher  milk 
production  it  brings  lower  butter- 
fat  test.  Dairy  scientists  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  have  found 
out  why  .  .  .  and  what  to  do  about 
it. 

Grain  was  pushed  to  dairy  cows 
beyond  the  practical  limits  of  com¬ 
mercial  feeding.  Researchers  at 
other  universities  have  also  found 
that  the  lower  butterfat  test  that 
comes  with  high  concentrate  feed¬ 
ing  can  be  partially  remedied  with 
common  bicarbonate  of  soda.  With 
3  percent  sodium  bicarbonate  in 
the  concentrate,  butterfat  heads  up 
toward  normal  again. 

At  Wisconsin  it  was  also  found 
that  cows  overfed  on  grain  tend  to 
put  on  body  fat  rather  than  make 
butterfat.  For  some  reason  a  heavy 
grain  ration  creates  an  acid  con¬ 
dition  in  the  stomach,  which 
depresses  production  of  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  butterfat.  The  soda 
neutralizes  this  acid  condition,  and 
makes  it  more  favorable  for  nor¬ 
mal  rumen  activity. 

But  it  isn’t  recommended  to  feed 
bicarbonate  of  soda  to  keep  up 
the  fat  tests  with  heavy  graining! 


LACTIVATION 

A  20-page  illustrated  folder  en¬ 
titled  “Lactivation  —  Key  to  More 
Efficient  Mastitis-Free  Milking”  is 
being  made  available  free  through 
Department  AA,  Crown  Dairy 
Supply  Company,  324  West  Col¬ 
lege  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  53187. 


to  this  system,  though,  is  that  we’re 
doing  a  better  job  of  milking,  and 
doing  it  faster.  Bill  Kinney  and  I 
handle  all  the  milking  now,  and 
we  do  all  126  cows  in  two  hours. 
We’re  milking  15  cows  more  than 
we  did  in  our  two  separate  barns. 
This  new  double-six  herringbone 
parlor  could  handle  up  to  200 
cows.” 

The  Humes  use  a  pelleted  grain 
in  their  milking  parlor  because 
cows  can  clean  up  the  pellets  quick¬ 
ly.  Bulk  bins  are  located  directly 
over  the  parlor. 

Other  features  of  parlor  and 
milkhouse  are:  a  1,000  gallon 
bulk  tank,  carborundum  chips 
imbedded  in  the  milking  parlor 
floor  to  prevent  cow  slippage  .  .  . 


plenty  of  fan  capacity  to  provide 
thorough  ventilation  ...  well- 
insulated  walls  .  .  .  electric  heat. 

Manure  Handling 

The  Humes  have  considered  the 
changeover  some  day  to  liquid 
manure  facilities;  if  that  happens, 
their  system  can  be  adapted  fairly 
easily. 

But  in  the-  meantime,  their  barn 
is  efficiently  set  up  for  using  a 
blade  on  fhe  rear  of  the  tractor 
to  clear  out  the  manure.  Loading 
is  easy  because  the  manure  can 
be  scraped  to  a  dock  and  direcdy 
into  a  tank  spreader  outside  the 
barn. 

The  manure  has  to  be  scraped 
a  distance  of  100  feet  in  some 


places,  so  the  free  stalls  were  built 
with  10-inch  curbs.  This  way,  ma¬ 
nure  will  not  build  up  sufficiently 
ahead  of  the  blade  to  spill  over 
the  curb  ...  as  it  might  with  a 
lower  one. 

Bedding  is  put  down  from  the 
self-unloading  wagons.  Sometimes 
it’s  sawdust,  sometimes  chopped 
straw.  Getting  bedding  is  often  a 
problem;  Jim  is  hoping  that  the 
barn  will  be  warm  enough  so  that 
some  sort  of  permanent  mat  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  used  eventually. 

In  summarizing  the  switch-over, 
Jim  says  he  appreciates  having  a 
partner  .  .  .  his  father  .  .  .  who  has 
the  courage  to  go  along  with  anew 
system  like  this  even  though  he’s 
at  an  age  where  he  doesn’t  have  to. 


Fight  drought  with  crop-saving, 
water-saving  sprinkler  irrigation 
using  Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation 
Pipe 

Once  a  man's  been  through  a  long, 
crop-killing  drought  he  isn't  likely  to  want 
to  repeat  the  experience.  That's  why  you 
see  more  and  more  sprinkler  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems  going  in.  They  give  you  the  "rain" 
you  need  when  you  need  it  and  where 
you  need  it.  They  mean  more  profitable 
yields,  regardless  of  the  weather. 

But  you  can't  wait  until  spring  if  you 
want  this  "crop  insurance"  working  for 
you  next  summer.  It  takes  time  to  plan 
your  system,  develop  your  water  supply, 
and  install  the  equipment. 

So,  if  you  want  irrigation,  start  now. 
See  your  Reynolds  Irrigation  Pipe  Distrib¬ 
utor  as  soon  as  you  can. 

He'll  help  you  plan, 
supply  you  with  the 
equipment,  including 
tough,  rust-free,  light¬ 
weight  pipe — Reynolds 
Aluminum  Irrigation 
Pipe.  For  portable  or 


underground  systems,  your  Reynolds 
Distributor  has  the  right  aluminum  pipe 
for  your  irrigation  needs. 

The  Reynolds  Irrigation  Distributor  can 
also  help  you  finance  your  system  through 
Reynolds  Aluminum  Credit  Corporation. 

But  the  important  thing  is  to  see  him 
soon,  so  your  system  will  be  ready  for  this 
year.  Don't  get  caught  dry.  See  your 
Reynolds  Irrigation  Pipe  Distributor  or 
send  in  the  coupon. 


Reynolds  Metals  Company 

P.O.  Box  2346-SZ,  Richmond,  Va.  23218 

Please  send  me  details  on  Reynolds  Alumi¬ 
num  Irrigation  Pipe  and  information  on 
financing. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Town _ 

State - Zip - 


REYNOLDS 

where  new  ideas  take  shape  in 

ALUMINUM 


Watch  "The  Red  Skelton  Hour."  Tuesdays,  CBS-TV 
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BIGGEST!  BEST!  BADGER! 


Push-button  manure  handling  all  the  way  to  the  field 


for  dairy,  beef,  hogs,  poultry. 


Never  before  was  it  possible  to  make  manure 
handling  such  an  easy,  push-button  job.  Simply 
team  up  a  Badger  Liquid  Manure  System  with 
America’s  No.  1  Badger  Barn  Cleaner. 

With  dairy  cattle  you  can  end  daily  manure 
hauling.  Haul  as  few  as  3  or  4  times  a  year,  at 
dates  of  your  choosing.  (One  man  can  haul 
65,000  gallons  in  a  single  day!)  End,  too,  the 
problems  when  handling  slurry,  soupy  manure. 
With  beef  and  hogs  you  can  put  an  end  to  sloppy 
feeding  floors.  You  can  clean  farrowing  houses 


and  confinement-feeding  setups  mechanically. 
With  any  livestock,  you  can  improve  farmstead 
sanitation,  save  valuable  nitrogen,  phosphate 
and  potash  content  of  manure. 

It’s  easy  to  put  a  Badger  to  work  for  you.  Your 
nearby  Badger  dealer  will  handle  all  the  details 
of  designing,  installing,  properly  servicing  your 
Badger  Barn  Cleaner  and  Liquid  Manure  System. 
He’s  experienced,  skilled,  helpful.  He  knows 
how  to  design  and  construct  economical  manure 
storage  pits. 


Field  spreading  tank 
holds  1400  gallons,  cuts 
number  of  trips  to  field. 
Unloads  in  less  than 
4  minutes! 


FINANCING  AVAILABLE  Badger  Finance  Plan 
covers  all  Badger  materials-handling  and  field 
equipment.  Leasing,  too! 

Badger  dealerships  available 

Badger  Northland  INC.,  Dept.  AA  -Kaukauna,  WisconsinT 

A  subsidiary  of  Massey- Ferguson  Inc. 

Please  send  me  literature  on  the  following: 

□  Liquid  Manure  Systems  □  Mixer-Mills  □  Forage  Harvesters 

I  □  Barn  Cleaners  □  Silo  Unloaders  □  Forage  Boxes 

_  □  Bunk  Feeders  □  Silage  Distributors  □  Forage  Blowers 

I  □  Full  Color  "Automatic  Feeding  Systems"  book  DBadger  Dealership 

®  Name _ 

I  Address _ _ _ 

I  Phone _ 


Student  □ 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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The  biggest  bargain  in  saw  chain 
costs  a  little  more  at  first . . . 


Recently  we  asked  a  cross  section  of  chain  saw  operators  why 
they  repeatedly  bought  OREGON®  Chain.  Of  the  321  people 
interviewed,  249  or  77.6%  equipped  their  saws  with  OREGON 
Saw  Chain.  Here’s  what  they  said  when  we  asked  “why”: 


69  —  “cuts  more  wood” 
48  —  “less  maintenance” 
59  —  “less  breakage” 

46  —  “holds  edge  better” 


22  —  “cuts  faster” 

30  —  “cuts  smoother” 
6  —  “feeds  better” 

2  —  “less  stretch” 


How  about  you?  Wouldn't  you  rather  pay  a  few  cents  more  when 
you  buy  your  next  chain,  and  from  then  on  cash  in  big  . . .  in  fast, 
efficient,  trouble  free  production? 


Tell  your  dealer  you  want  OREGON  .  .  .  the  biggest  chain  bar¬ 
gain  you  can  get! 


OCopyright  1964  by 


OMARK  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


PORTLAND.  OREGON  GUELPH.  ONTARIO 

AMSTERDAM,  HOLLAND  •  VARBERG,  SWEDEN 


CALF  SCOURS 


Slop  Diarrhea  with  New  DIRENE  , 

—  Intestinal  antiseptic  with  3  way 
action  Control  bacterial  infections 

—  Absorb  harmful  toxins  —  Coat, 
soothe,  protect  irritated  stomach 
and  intestinal  lining.  14  o/.  pkg. 
$1.25  at  dealers  or  postpaid 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morri»  1,  N.Y. 
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Dr.  Naif  lots 

DIRENE 


WRENCH 

LOOSENS  RUSTED  NUTS,  BOLTS,  PARTS  IN  SECONDS 
at  Service  Stations,  Auto  and  Hardware  Stores 

lADUTOR  SPICIALTT  CBMPAHT,  CNAItOTTI,  N.  €. 


Co^ioay  FoAtrt 

Noted 

by  HAROLD  HAWLEY 


RYE  GRASS  TRACTION 

When  the  rains  finally  came  in 
’65  we  were  knee-deep  in  silo-filling 
.  .  .  and  shortly  were  knee-deep  in 
mud.  Actually,  the  most  surprising 
thing  about  both  silo-filling  and 
corn  picking  was  the  tremendous 
amount  of  extra  traction  and  flo¬ 
tation  the  rye  grass  sod  gave  us. 
This  was  even  more  apparent  than 
might  sometimes  be  the  case 
because  I  had  done  a  poor  job  of 
seeding  the  rye  grass. 

We  use  a  cyclone  type  tractor- 
mounted  seeder  to  scatter  the  seed 
at  cultivation  time.  Our  rig  is  pow¬ 
ered  by  a  6-volt  electric  motor 
which  is  supposed  to  run  with  juice 
from  the  tractor  battery.  It’s  hard 
to  take  off  6  volts  from  a  12-volt 
battery,  but  by  hooking  on  to  a 
plate  in  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the 
battery  the  current  is  cut  down 
some.  At  any  rate,  the  revolutions 
on  the  seeder  were  reduced  a  little 
too  much  and  the  seed  didn’t  cover 
the  four  rows  as  we  cultivated. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  rye  grass 
in  every  fourth  row.  I  should  say 
the  seed  spread  farther  to  the  right 
than  to  the  left,  so  all  the  ground 
was  covered  to  the  right.  On  days 
when  we  were  trying  to  pick  corn 
and  the  going  left  something  to  be 
desired,  we  could  go  along  on  one 
pair  of  rows  on  the  rye  grass 
pretty  well  .  .  .  but  the  next  time 
across  when  we  had  one  wheel  on 
the  bare  ground  we  were  apt  to  be 
in  trouble. 

All  aside  from  preventing  ero¬ 
sion  and  providing  winter  pasture 
for  the  heifers  who  run  in  the  corn¬ 
stalks,  the  rye  grass  was  worth 
far  more  than  it  cost  as  a  help  in 
traction  and  an  aid  in  speeding  up 
picking. 

MORE  BUILDINGS 

Being  on  a  school  board  is  a 
little  like  trying  to  run  a  farm. 
Never  is  there  a  time  when  one 
isn’t  thinking  about  more  room. 
Either  one  has  just  built,  is  plan¬ 
ning  for  more  room,  or  is  involved 
in  a  new  project. 

We  are  locally  needing  addition¬ 
al  space,  and  again  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  lot  of  similarity  between 
planning  for  more  housing,  wheth¬ 
er  for  educational  needs  or  for 
farming  needs.  In  both  cases  there 
is  the  choice  of  building  for  mini¬ 
mum  needs,  or  trying  to  see  what 
will  be  needed  for  quite  a  spell 
ahead.  It  obviously  is  cheaper  for 
the  long  haul  to  build  for  future 
needs,  and  to  make  plans  for 
future  additions.  Naturally,  in 
both  cases  the  cost  becomes  an 
item  to  reckon  with.  In  a  school 
building  it  is  a  question  of  keeping 
the  cost  low  enough  to  get  the 


community  to  accept  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  whereas  sometimes,  I’m  con¬ 
vinced,  it  would  be  good  business 
to  build  more  and  better  while 
doing  it. 

Some  folks  criticize  school  dis¬ 
trict  boards  who  provide  for  some¬ 
thing  beyond  their  bare  education¬ 
al  needs.  My  hat  is  off  to  them, 
assuming  that  the  extra  expendi¬ 
tures  aren’t  just  for  frills  and  fancy 
stuff.  In  many  of  our  rural  com¬ 
munities  there  is  no  community 
center  for  recreational  or  cultural 
activities;  a  good  gymnasium  with 
adequate  seating  capacity  is  a  real 
asset  to  any  community  over  and 
above  its  contribution  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  program.  In  the  same  way 
and  equally  important  is  an  audi¬ 
torium  large  enough  to  seat  the 
folks  of  the  community  who  would 
like  to  attend  graduation,  plays, 
musical  presentations,  etc.,  etc.  Our 
auditorium  also  doubles  as  a  class¬ 
room.  Most  folks  want  these  facili¬ 
ties  for  their  school  and  com¬ 
munity. 

Sound  Investment 

There  seems  to  be  less  certainty 
as  to  the  merits  of  a  swimming 
pool  or  a  skating  rink.  Some  dis¬ 
tricts  have  found  that  a  swimming 
pool  not  only  takes  the  place  of 
an  extra  gym  during  school  hours 
(and  a  second  gym  becomes  a 
necessity  as  school  enrollment 
mounts)  but  also  serves  as  a  real 
recreational  center  for  the  whole 
community  on  one  or  two  nights 
a  week  during  the  school  year 
and  full  time  during  the  summer 
months.  It  takes  a  little  while  to 
get  used  to  the  idea,  but  I’ve  come 
around  to  thinking  that  for  many 
communities  needing  some  place 
for  their  young  folks  to  go,  and 
something  for  them  to  do,  the 
building  of  a  place  to  swim  is  a 
darn  sound  investment.  Certainly 
if  it  is  a  part  of  the  school  needs 
but  can  also  serve  the  whole  area, 
so  much  the  better. 

Likewise,  one  of  the  cheapest 
sources  of  a  lot  of  recreation  for 
a  lot  of  people  who  need  an  outlet 
for  their  energies  is  a  skating  rink 
at  the  school.  Why  at  the  school? 
Because  that’s  where  the  kids  are 
and  where  gym  classes  are  held, 
and  because  in  many  of  our  rural 
communities  the  school  is  the  one 
taxing  unit  liable  to  be  able  to  get 
the  job  done. 

I’m  talking  off  the  top  of  my 
head  as  I’ve  not  seen  any  cost 
figures  yet,  but  why  not  a  few  pipes 
in  the  water  of  an  outdoor  skating 
rink?  A  used  refrigerating  unit 
could  keep  the  water  cold  enough 
to  tide  the  ice  over  between  cold 
spells  and  make  skating  an  all¬ 
winter  affair  .  .  .  both  for  gym 
periods  and  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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time  for  the  whole  community. 

I  remember  the  hordes  of  people 
who  have  skated  at  the  various 
ponds,  (both  natural  and  man¬ 
made)  whenever  there  has  been 
ice.  This  has  been  true  in  every 
community  where  we  have  lived. 
It  seems  pretty  certain  that  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  a  skating  rink  in 
many  of  our  communities  would 
!  reduce  the  incidence  of  law-break¬ 
ing  in  its  various  forms. 

VENTING  DRAINS 

Some  time  ago  we  mentioned 
how  disgusted  we  were  that  the 
usual  trapped  floor  drains  in  milk 
houses  just  wouldn’t  handle  any 
quantity  of  water  as  they  get  air- 
^  locked.  Several  letters  came  back 
from  folks  who  had  licked  this 
i  problem.  As  they  were  good 
j  enough  to  tell  what  they  have 
done,  let  me  pass  along  the  sug¬ 
gestions. 

In  various  ways  and  places  they 
tapped  the  pipe  and  added  a  pipe 
to  run  outdoors  to  act  as  a  vent. 
This  apparently  can  be  done 
almost  anywhere  between  the 
source  and  the  outlet .  .  .  the  im- 
r  portant  thing  being  that  an  open- 
'  end  pipe(  probably  screen-covered) 
I  runs  outdoors.  In  our  case  this 
[!  means  out  and  up  to  be  sure  odors 
j;  are  carried  up  and  away  from  the 
J  milk  room.  I  hope  their  ideas  will 
^  work  for  you,  too.  Many  thanks 
to  all  of  you  who  were  kind  enough 
to  drop  us  a  line  about  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  its  solution. 

BUY  OR  RAISE  THEM? 

Almost  every  time  we  get  to 
i  talking  with  someone  about  dairy- 
.5  ing  they  ask  if  we  will  continue  to 
^  raise  our  replacements.  The  as- 
■J  sumption  is  certainly  clear  they 
1  do  not  expect  that  we  will.  Some¬ 
times  I  feel  sure  they  are  right  — 
especially  when  20  or  30  big 
heifers  have  just  been  discovered 
in  the  wrong  field  —  ours  or  some¬ 
one  else’s! 

This  question  is  like  so  many 
others.  The  best  plan  for  one  man 
wouldn’t  fit  the  next.  Possibly  as 
we  move  along,  what  seems  best 
now  will  be  less  attractive  later. 
For  a  while  we  plan  to  raise  as 
many  heifers  as  we  can  from  the 
best  part  of  the  herd,  being  a  little 
fussy  about  feet  and  legs  and 
udders  in  addition  to  level  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Three  main  factors  have  influ- 
I  enced  us  in  our  thinking  that  we 
^  should  raise  our  heifers  if  possible: 
1(1)  We  have  some  rough  pasture 


land  that  we  will  no  longer  use  for 
cows;  (2)  We  have  a  lot  of  corn 
stalks  and  rye  grass  for  cheap 
winter  feed;  and  (3)  We  hope  to 
reduce  disease  risk  by  raising  our 
own  stock. 

We’ve  already  had  more  expe¬ 
rience  than  we  really  wanted  with 
shipping  fever  and  Infectious  Bo¬ 
vine  Rhinotrachitis  (IBR)  in  spite 
of  the  best  precautions  we  know 
about.  Looking  ahead,  we  expect 
to  build  some  protection  against 
Infectious  Bovine  Rhinotrachitis 
by  vaccinating  our  heifers  for  it 
at  the  same  time  as  they  are  vac¬ 
cinated  for  brucellosis.  We  have 
started  on  this  program. 

This  disease  thing  is  one  that 
worries  us  as  we  buy  stock  from 


outside.  Quite  a  while  ago  most 
poultrymen  learned  that  there  was 
some  value  to  raising  pullets  at 
home,  and  thereby  exposing  them 
to  some  of  the  organisms  on  the 
home  place.  I’m  not  sure  this 
applies  to  cattle,  but  I  have 
a  strong  hunch  that  our  own  re¬ 
placements,  inoculated  as  best  they 
can  be,  and  with  whatever  immu¬ 
nity  to  our  strains  of  trouble  they 
may  develop,  will  move  into  our 
milking  string  with  fewer  problems 
than  purchased  replacements 
might. 

In  the  next  year  or  two  until  we 
get  up  to  size  we  will  of  necessity 
be  buying  heifers.  Having  bought 
some  cattle  during  the  past  year 
we  have  developed  some  notions 


about  this.  We  think  heifers  are  a 
better  buy  than  older  cows.  Too 
many  of  the  older  cows  we  have 
bought  have  failed  to  adjust  to  our 
conditions  satisfactorily.  We  are 
also  beginning  to  wonder  if  we 
shouldn’t  buy  heifers  along  in  the 
summer  and  fall  even  if  they  won’t 
freshen  for  some  time.  If  we  could 
get  them  home  and  on  pasture, 
and  then  fresh  and  into  the  milking 
string  without  disease  problems,  it 
would  be  worth  the  cost  of  carry¬ 
ing  them  along  for  a  couple  of 
months. 

This  whole  matter  of  replace¬ 
ments  is  one  we’ve  got  to  live  with 
and  learn  a  lot  more  about  than 
we  know  yet  before  we  are  sure 
what  is  best. 


That  ts,  until  I  spoke  to  the  man  from  Atlantic. 
He  set  me  straight  on  a  couple  of  things— saved 
me  quite  a  bit  of  money  besides.  You  see,  before 
I  started  buying  my  motor  oil  from  Atlantic  I  was 
dealing  with  a  salesman  who  handled  an  off- 
brand-type  motor  oil.  He  advised  me  to  buy  my 
motor  oil  needs  for  the  entire  year  at  one  time 
and  spread  the  payments  over  several  months. 
Didn’t  sound  like  a  bad  idea  at  the  time.  Not  only 
did  I  pay  a  premium  for  the  oil,  but  to  top  it  off, 
I  even  had  to  haul  the  drums  myself.  Some 
service!  Then  I  changed  to  Atlantic. 

Now,  with  Atlantic  motor  oil  I  know  I’m  buying 
the  finest  quality  motor  oil  at  the  regular  price 


the  year  round.  I  buy  it  as  I  need  it,  or  I  can  have 
it  under  a  spring  dating  plan  where  I  order  my 
needs  for  the  entire  year  and  pay  for  it  over  a 
90-day  period  at  no  penalty  in  cost.  It’s  then  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Atlantic  man  on  his  own  truck  at 
no  extra  charge  where  I  want  it— when  I  want  it! 

You  can’t  beat  that.  For  quality,  service,  and 
just  plain  downright  straight-dealing,  it  makes 
good  sense  to  see  the  man  from  Atlantic. 


For  quality  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  motor 
oil,  heating  oil,  kerosene  ...  for  prompt 
deliveries,  loan  of  equipment,  complete 
service  .  ■ .  call  The  Atlantic  Refining 
Company  or  your  Atlantic  distributor. 


ATLANTIC 


I  don’t  raise  sheep - 
but  I  sure  had  the  wool 
pulled  over  my  eyes! 
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The  help 
you’re  missing 
to  keep 

work  on  schedule 


..is  the  help 
you  get  from  the 
field-proved  features 
of  a  John  Deere 
h.p.  4020,  70  h.p.  3020, 
or  new  53  h.D.  2510 


If  the  help  you’re  missing  is  manpower,  a  John  Deere  Tractor  can 
help  make  up  the  shortage — providing  speed  and  capacity  to 
handle  bigger  workloads.  If  the  help  you’re  missing  is  in  the  area 
of  tractor  features,  John  Deere  Row-Crops  have  all  the  best  of 
’em — in  all  three  power  sizes. 

John  Deere  Row-Crops  give  you  a  bigger  helping  of  staying 
power.  You  pick  the  most  productive  working  speed  for 
implements  .  .  .  your  John  Deere  Tractor  will  hold  that  speed 
through  thick  and  thin,  uphill  and  down.  You’ll  seldom,  if  ever, 
have  to  downshift.  Credit  the  power-in-reserve  built  up  by  the 
massive  rotating  engine  parts. 

John  Deere  Row-Crops  give  you  a  bigger  helping  of  usable  power 
in  the  faster,  more-practical  working  gears:  3rd,  4th,  and  5th. 

John  Deere-built  variable-speed  engines  in  the  “4020,”  “3020,” 
and  “2510”  put  a  wide  range  of  governed  engine  speeds  at  throttle 
command — you  can  pinpoint  the  exact  speed  that’s  right  for 
implement  and  conditions. 

John  Deere  Row-Crops  give  you  a  bigger  helping  of  hydraulic 
power  to  make  less  work  of  your  workload.  The  exclusive  high- 
pressure,  closed-center  hydraulic  system  delivers  Power-on-Demand 
for  instantaneous,  positive  implement  control.  Hydraulic  power, 
through  the  selective  hitch-response  system,  automatically 
maintains  constant  draft  load  or  transfers  tractive  weight  to  rear 
wheels — keeping  jobs  on  the  move.  And  you  use  hydraulic  muscles 
to  control  tractor  operations — through  Power  Shift,  Power 
Steering,  Power  Brakes,  and  Power  Differential  Lock — conserving 
your  energy  so  you’re  able  to  see  more  work  through  to 
completion  in  a  day’s  time. 

Look  ahead,  right  now,  to  the  upcoming  tillage  season.  Estimate 
the  amount  of  help  you’ll  need;  then  arrange  with  your  John  Deere 
dealer  to  field-test  the  John  Deere  power  size  that’ll  do  the 
job  for  you:  new  53  h.p.*  “2510,”  70  h.p.*  “3020,”  or  94  h.p.* 
“4020.”  Your  dealer  can  give  you  a  helping  hand  with  financing, 
too,  through  a  tailor-made,  confidential  John  Deere  Credit  Plan. 

■•‘With  Syncro-Range  Transmission.  Maximum  observed  h.p.  at  the  PTO 
at  2,500  engine  rpm  on  “2510”  and  “3020”  .  .  . 
at  2,200  engine  rpm  on  “4020”  (factory  observed) 


JOHN  DEERE 

Moline,  Illinois 
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BIGNESS 

I  hav^e  no  fear  of  competition, 
or  objection  to  the  big  farmer  or 
any  other  business,  as  long  as  it 
is  (1)  voluntary  and  (2)  is  done 
with  funds  that  are  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  those  who  operate  it.  I 
object  to  the  government ...  or 
some  cooperative  .  .  .  promoting 
and  financing  many  of  the  spec¬ 
tacular  “modern”  projects  of  inte¬ 
gration  and  automation.  These 
could  not  stand  on  their  own  feet, 
and  they  disregard  their  effect  on 
persons  as  individuals,  either  as  to 
employment  or  pride  in  their  work. 

In  the  long  run,  I  question  the 
value  of  coercive  power  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  almost  as  much  the 
concentrated  bargaining  power  of 
new  large  organizations.  In  most 
cases,  the  large  powerful  organi¬ 
zations  ...  in  the  process  of  getting 
powerful  .  .  .  have  lost  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  and  intent  of  the  individuals 
they  are  supposed  to  represent. 
The  combined  judgment  of  many 
individuals  and  their  decisions  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  right  than 


the  most  captible  managers  of 
these  corporations. 

My  biggest  objection  to  cooper¬ 
atives  getting  so  large  is  that  they 
become  like  big  business  and  for¬ 
get  the  very  things  the  organiza¬ 
tions  were  originally  set  up  for. 
It’s  like  a  balloon  that  is  blown 
up  ...  so  good  we  make  it  bigger 
and  bigger  until  it  bursts  and  we 
lose  all  we  originally  had.  — 
Chester  H.  Lee,  Dexter,  New  York 

APPLES  OF  YESTERYEAR 

I  was  a  North  Jerseyman  most 
of  my  life;  the  family  came  in  1780 
to  farm.  Among  the  apples  we  had, 
now  not  even  known,  were:  Belle 
Flower  .  .  .  large  long  apple  with  a 
beautiful  yellow  color  and  a  pink 
cheek,  used  mostly  for  baking;  a 
yellow  Harrison  apple,  larger  than 
a  crab  apple,  used  in  making  a 
rich  clear  cider,  medium  early; 
Smith  Cider,  medium-sized,  more 
flat,  pure  white  inside,  thin  skin, 
mostly  yellow,  made  delicious 
apple  sauce. 

Grimes  Golden,  medium-sized 


yellow,  was  a  very  spicy  apple  for 
sauce.  Then  there  was  the  Sheep 
Nose,  named  for  its  shape;  Fall 
Pippin,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Todd’s 
article,  large  yellow  and  very  mel¬ 
low;  Red  Astrachan  with  pink  and 
reddish  stripes  and  white  inside 
was  medium  tart.  Northern  Spy 
had  a  crisp  snap  when  bitten  into, 
the  wonderful  Baldwin  kept  all 
winter,  as  did  the  yellowish  Green 
Greening,  and  lastly  the  very 
sweet,  very  late,  tough- skinned 
Canfield  with  red  cheeks. 

North  Jersey  was  noted  for  its 
cider,  vinegar  and  excellent  apple¬ 
jack.  —  Norman  S. 

Gould,  Milltown,  New  Jersey 

ON  FENCES 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  Illinois 
and  owned  a  farm  there  for  many 
years,  but  now  live  in  New  York 

The  law  in  Illinois  requires 
owners  of  adjoining  farms  each 
to  build  one  half  the  fence  and 
maintain  it  only  if  both  have  live¬ 
stock.  If  one  owner  does  not  raise 
livestock,  he  does  not  have  to  build 
any  fence  and  the  owner  who  does 
has  to  build  all  the  fence.  The 
owner  of  the  livestock  breaking 
out  and  getting  into  the  neighbor’s 
property,  regardless  of  whose  fence 
they  went  through,  has  to  pay  any 
damages  unless  the  neighbor  was 
negligent  in  rdaintaining  his  part 
of  the  fence  and  they  went  through 
his  part  of  the  fence. 

If  the  livestock  crosses  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  land  and  goes  on  to  the 
second  farm,  fence  or  no  fence. 


and  does  damage,  the  owner  of  the 
second  place  sues  the  owner  of  the 
livestock  and  not  the  owner  of  the 
land  they  crossed  getting  onto  his 
place. 

By  custom,  not  law,  they  have 
established  maximum  amounts 
that  you  can  collect  per  acre  for 
crop  damage,  plus  any  fence 
repairs  and  time  rounding  up  the 
livestock.  If  you  have  to  pen  up 
and  feed  the  stock,  you  can  collect 
so  much  per  day  for  feed  and 
care,  and  the  owner  cannot  get 
back  his  animals  until  he  pays 
the  full  claim  for  everything.  The 
Illinois  law  makes  the  owner  of 
livestock  responsible  for  them. 

We  raised  nothing  but  grain 
on  my  place,  so  I  did  not  build 
any  fence.  Even  along  the  high¬ 
way  I  had  no  fence  because  the 
owner  of  any  livestock  coming  on 
my  place  from  the  highway  was 
responsible  for  any  damage  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  they  got  on  the 
highway. 

We  had  a  different  neighbor  on 
each  of  the  other  three  sides;  each 
built  and  maintained  all  the  fence 
on  his  side,  as  they  all  had  live¬ 
stock.  One  neighbor  liked  to  pas¬ 
ture  my  place  at  times  and  would 
leave  the  fence  so  the  animals 
could  get  through  without  much 
trouble.  I  instructed  the  tenant  to 
put  the  neighbor’s  cattle  in  the 
barn  the  next  time  they  came  over, 
and  notify  the  neighbor  we  were 
holding  them.  The  owner  tried  to 
claim  they  were  not  his  animals, 
thinking  we  would  turn  them  loose. 
We  told  him  that  was  all  right, 
(Continued  on  next  page; 


You1l  prepare  the  best  in  seedbeds  . . .  save  time 
and  trios  with  a  new  Wutumt  LIFT- HARROW 


coil  spring 
shows  how  they 
are  pasu&>ned  on  moimting  bars  to 
asBUie  coBoplete  coverage  .  .  .  and  at 
time,  s{^ced  to  trash  to 

and  avoid  clogging. 


Bock  up  if  you  like!  Midwest  Swing- 
Mount^  teeth  are  held  in  at -work 
position  during  forward  traveh  When 
it  becomes  necessary  to  back  with 
t^h  iri  ground,  Lift-Harrow  teeth 
pivot  and  swing  forward. 


Godbarseh  Breok'A^ 

protects  lift^Harrow  plow- 
units  from  obstructions. 
Ground  pressure  is  also  ad¬ 
justed  at  Break- Awayu  And 
it  acts  as  shock  absorber. 


Midwest  Industries,  Inc.,  Dept.  13C  | 

Ida  Grove,  Iowa  | 

Please  send  me  a  free  folder  on  the  new  | 
Midwest  Lift-Harrow  j 

Name. 

Town. 

State- 
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that  we  would  hold  them  until 
someone  claimed  them. 

The  next  day  he  came  back  and 
said  upon  further  checking  he 
found  they  were  his  cattle,  paid  us 
in  full  for  everything,  and  took 
them  home!  We  weren’t  bothered 
much  after  that! 

I  once  took  this  whole  fence 
matter  up  with  the  assemblyman 
for  the  district  in  New  York  State 
where  I  lived  at  that  time.  He  was 
a  “gentleman  farmer”  and  lived 
on  his  farm.  He  thought  the  fence 
law  and  some  others  were  very 
unfair  and  spent  quite  a  lot  of 
time  trying  to  get  some  changes. 

The  assemblymen  from  New 
York  City  had  no  such  problems 
and  would  waste  no  time  on  it. 
The  Upstate  politicians  would 
have  no  part  of  a  change,  because 
the  voters  in  the  cities  were  not 
interested  and  they  thought  they 
would  lose  votes  in  the  rural  areas 
if  they  had  anything  to  do  with  a 
change  in  a  fence  law.  —  Carroll 
C.  Naney,  Schenectady,  New  York 


INSURANCE 

I  have  a  copy  of  a  page  from 
the  November  1965  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  I  am  quite 
shocked  at  the  contents  as  evident¬ 
ly  many  others  are  in  the  State, 
from  the  number  of  letters  and 
calls  I  am  receiving  in  my  office. 

The  article  is  headed  “Non 
Assessable”  and  it  replies  to  a 
letter  received  from  a  lady  whose 
husband  had  insurance  with  the 
Liberty  Bell  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  many  years  ago  while 
in  Pennsylvania.  She  states  that 
she  has  been  required  to  pay  an 
additional  assessment  due  to  the 
Company  going  bankrupt.  The 
reply  you  give  her  is  naturally 
correct,  but  you  should  also  state 
that  the  last  paragraph  of  your 
article  is  your  own  personal  opin¬ 
ion  and  can  be  taken  for  what  it 
is  worth. 

As  pertains  to  New  York  State, 
I  would  like  to  state  that,  answer¬ 
ing  for  some  85  co-operative  mu¬ 
tual  assessment  companies  who 
are  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Central  Organization  of  Co¬ 
operative  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  I  feel  that  you  should  also 
go  on  to  state  that  all  companies, 
including  assessment  cooperatives 
or  mutuals,  are  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment,  making  quarterly 
reports  the  same  as  all  companies; 
that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
reserve  to  help  pay  for  losses  and 
expenses  of  the  company  that  year. 
Also,  that  in  New  \Mrk  State,  the 
cooperatives  are  insuring  approxi¬ 
mately  75  to  80  percent,  or  more, 
of  all  farm  property  .  .  .  saving  the 
owners  several  million  dollars  a 
year  in  their  insurance  payments 
•  .  .  and  are  paying  dollar  for 
dollar  at  time  of  loss. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  Pure  As¬ 
sessment  Cooperative  Mutual 
Companies  in  New  York  State,  the 
farmers  would  find  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  carry  the  amount  of 
insurance  coverage  that  they  need 
due  to  the  excessive  cost  in  non¬ 
assessable  companies. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  the  lady 
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who  questioned  you  in  regard  to 
the  additional  assessment,  no 
doubt  saved  the  amount  of  the 
extra  assessment  in  her  insurance 
premium  by  being  a  member  of 
the  assessment  company.  —  Lin- 
don  B.  Morse,  President,  N.  Y. 
State  Central  Organization  of  Co¬ 
operative  h'ire  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  Roxbury,  New  York 

FELLOW  DAIRYMEN! 

We  have  been  waiting  several 
years  for  our  various  associations 
to  get  us  an  increase  in  price  for 
milk,  but  apparently  with  no 
action  as  yet.  * 

I  am  trying  to  start  a  move¬ 
ment  to  get  a  better  price  for  milk 
for  us  dairymen. 


Will  you  support  this  movement 
by  writing  letters?  I  think  every 
dairyman  in  the  New  York  milk 
market  should  write  one  letter  a 
week  to  his  congressmen,  and  also 
bombard  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  with  letters  concerning  our 
problems.  Maybe  a  few  letters  to 
President  Johnson  would  help  too. 
—  Ivan  Giesy,  Lyons,  New  York 

MANY  REPLIES 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  hearty 
thanks  to  the  many  nice  people 
who  responded  to  my  request  for 
the  poem  “A  Life  on  the  Ocean 
Wave.”  I  received  about  55  replies 
from  people  in  several  states,  two 
books  and  sheets  out  of  other 
books.  As  I  am  still  a  busy  house¬ 


wife  on  a  farm.  I’m  afraid  it  would 
be  quite  a  task  to  acknowledge 
each  one,  but  I  want  everyone  to 
know  I’m  grateful. 

You  surely  have  a  well  read 
and  interesting  magazine.  —  Mrs. 
Merritt  Timmerman,  Cohocton, 
NY. 

ANIMAL  SENSE 

J.  Kleiner,  Box  368,  Hights- 
town.  New  Jersey,  writes  that  every 
time  he  declares  war  on  predatory 
animals  they  disappear  for  a  few 
days  until  his  anger  has  cooled. 
He  wonders  if  any  other  readers 
of  AA-RNY  have  noticed  this  seem¬ 
ingly  mysterious  ability  of  animals 
to  detect  the  appropriate  time  to 
make  themselves  scarce. 


SUf 


A  1400  pound  cow  producing  80  pounds 
of  milk  requires  118  grams  of  calcium,  89 
grams  of  phosphorus  per  day  for  mainten¬ 
ance  and  production.  That’s  a  1.33:1  ratio. 
Beacon  Dairy  Rations  are  now  formulated 
to  provide  a  calcium: phosphorus  ratio  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1.5:1  when  fed  with  normal 
levels  of  legumes  and/or  corn  silage.  This 
contrasts  with  much  wider  calcium; phos¬ 
phorus  ratios  when  conventional  dairy  ra¬ 
tions  are  fed.  We  are  also  adding  30%  more 
phosphorus  with  a  low  pH  and  in  a  highly 
available  form. 


What  does  this  mean  to  you  and  your 
herd?  It  means  better  utilization  of  the  total 
ration,  more  efficient  calcium  utilization  (im¬ 
portant  to  skeletal  growth  and  maintenance 
and  to  milk  production),  lower  incidence  of 
milk  fever  by  keeping  calcium  blood  serum 
values  above  the  level  where  milk  fever  occurs, 
better  conversion  of  carotene  to  vitamin  A. 


They  all  add  up  to  improved  effi¬ 
ciency  of  energy,  protein  and  min¬ 
eral  nutrients,  better  herd  health, 
higher  total  milk  production. 


COW  producing  20,000  pounds  of  5 
milk  secretes  24  pounds  of  calcium 
and  20  pounds  of  phosphorus  per  d 
year.  That’s  reason  enough  for  us  S 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  cal¬ 
cium:  phosphorus  ratio  and  availa¬ 
bility  in  Beacon  Dairy  Rations” — 

Dr.  Lew  S.  Alix,  Vice  President  and 
Director  of  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  for  Beacon  Feeds. 


Dr.  Lew  S.  Mix 


Your  Beacon  Advisor 
has  full  information 
on  all  Beacon  Dairy 
Rations.  Why  not 
call  him  today? 


Beacon  Division 


of  textronl 

Headquarters: 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


BEACON  FEEDS 
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“Cuts  my 
milk  parlor 
clean-up  time 
in  half!” 


Says  James  Patsos  of  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


NEW  GOULDS 


A  versatile  utility  pump  with 
dozens  of  uses  around  the 
farm.  Cuts  clean-up  time  in 
your  milk  parlor  and  other  ani¬ 
mal  housing  areas.  Cleans 
tractor,  truck  and  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  This  remarkable  Water 
Gun  boosts  intake  pressure 
80  lbs.  Washes  away  mud, 
dirt  and  manure.  Easy  to  carry 
from  place  to  place.  Intake 
hose  works  from  faucet,  well, 
farm  pond,  tank,  stream  .  .  . 
anywhere  there’s  water.  Get 
the  details  from  your  Goulds 
dealer.  Or  mail  coupon  today 
for  free  brochure. 


I  GOULDS  PUMPS,  INC. 
i  Dept.  AA  26 
I  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  13148 

I  Please  send  me  your  free  Water 
■  Gun  Bulletin. 

I  Name  . 

I  Address  .  .  .. 

I  City  or  town  . 

County  . 

I  State  .  .  Zip . 

I - 1 
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PU  M  PS 


Max  Brender  (left)  and  Portland  Cement  Association  representative  Bob  Gibbs 
at  the  discharge  point  of  egg  belts  from  a  portion  of  the  laying  house. 


BIOLOGICAL  MANUFACTURING 


THE  POULTRY  BUSINESS 
has  moved  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  what  some  folks  call  biological 
manufacturing .  .  .  production  lines 
with  hens  bolted  down  in  cages 
and  conveyors  bringing  feed,  tak¬ 
ing  away  eggs.  Sentimentalists 
may  decry  this  transition,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  result  has 
been  efficient  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction. 

Max  Brender’s  Sunnyside  Up 
Farm,  not  far  from  Monticello, 
New  York,  pours  forth  thousands 
of  eggs  a  day.  There  is  room  for 
6,700  birds  per  row  of  cages,  four 
rows  per  floor,  two  floors  per  wing 
.  .  .  and  three  450  x  44.5-foot 
wings  radiating  out  from  a  central 
egg-handling  area. 

Four  Birds 

Each  cage  is  12  by  20  inches, 
holding  four  birds.  Experiments 
showed  little  difference  between  the 
production  of  three  birds  versus 
four  birds  per  cage. 

Within  minutes  of  when  an  egg 
is  laid,  it  is  conveyed  by  belts  to 
the  place  where  it  is  put  in  a  plas¬ 
tic  filler  flat,  then  washed,  oiled, 
and  moved  to  a  cooler  that  re¬ 
moves  body  heat. 

After  cooling,  it  is  graded  and 
packed  ready  for  market.  The  col¬ 
lection  flats  are  many  different 
colors,  each  color  denoting  a  code 
for  a  specific  group  of  hens  ...  or 
to  signify  a  group  involved  in  one 
of  the  genetic  or  nutritional  experi¬ 
ments  constantly  going  on. 

The  Brenders  are  poultry 
breeders,  sell  chicks  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  In  return,  folks  from 
many  places  visit  Sunnyside  Up 
.  .  .  the  guest  book  lists  visitors 
from  many  states  and  countries. 

They  come  to  tour  the  farm, 
see  the  laying  house,  note  the  100 
K.W.  auxiliary  generator,  and  see 
the  efficient  egg-handling  facilities. 
They  observe  the  lighting  system 
.  .  .  40  watt  bulbs  in  the  aisles,  25 
watt  on  the  wall  sides,  all  bulbs 
12  feet  apart  in  rows  and  the  rows 
the  same  distance  apart.  Visitors 
.  .  ,  including  leaders  of  Russia’s 
faltering  agricultural  economy  .  .  . 
marvel  at  the  wealth  of  records 
available  on  such  things  as  pro¬ 
duction,  costs,  income,  projected 
cash  flow,  and  other  management 
items.  Many  are  the  people  of  the 
world  who  would  welcome  having 
in  their  own  countries  such  a  cor¬ 


nucopia  as  this,  pouring  forth  its 
high-quality  and  nutritious  food. 
—  Gordon  Conklin 

POULTRY  STUDY 

A  long-range  study  of  the  trends 
in  the  poultry  industry  of  the 
Northeast .  .  .  and  the  forces  that 
will  shape  the  industry  .  .  .  received 
top  billing  as  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council  (NEPPCO)  met 
recently. 

The  industry  analysis,  labeled 
the  “Pine  Tree  Study,”  is  designed 
to  forecast  the  possible  course  of 
the  industry  in  the  Northeast  over 
the  next  decade.  Richard  I. 
Ammon,  NEPPCO’s  executive  di¬ 
rector,  announced  that  the  target 
date  for  the  completion  of  the  study 
is  the  spring  of  1966.  It  is  current¬ 
ly  underway  as  a  project  of  the 
Council  staff,  in  cooperation  with 
several  universities  and  industry 
committees. 


A  NEW  DRUG 

A  new  drug  called  furadroxyl 
has  given  good  results  in  experi¬ 
ments  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  As  a  feed  additive,  it  kept  egg 
production  higher  from  October 
through  February,  when  winter 
slump  usually  occurs.  Not  only 
so,  but  it  held  production  up  on  a 
14  percent  ration  as  against  the 
usual  16  percent  protein  ration. 
This  could  mean  a  saving  of  10 
cents  per  bird,  or  $8  per  month 
with  a  1,000-bird  laying  flock. 


KEEP  'EhA  DIRTY 

Poultrymen  may  be  making  a 
mistake  when  they  wash  dirty 
chick  waterers,  according  to  a 
study  conducted  at  the  Cargill- 
Nutrena  research  farm  at  Elk 
River,  Minnesota.  The  dirty  water¬ 
ing  jar,  it  is  explained,  keeps  more 
coccidia  alive  to  be  re-ingested 
during  the  prime  exposure  periods 
following  vaccination.  Putting 
coccidiosis  vaccine  in  the  water  is 
only  the  beginning  step  in  immuni» 
zation,  which  is  accomplished  by 
ingesting  the  vaccine  and  then  re¬ 
peatedly  re-ingesting  it  from  drop¬ 
pings. 


NORTHEAST 

ROBSON 

S0RGHUM-SUDAN6RASS 

HYBRID 


The  Complete  Summer 
Feeding  Program 
Haylage  or  Hay 
-36'^ 

Silage —  Medium 
to  hard  dough  stage 

Green  Chop  —  30 

Grazing 
-18" -24 


PALATABLE  IN  EACH  STAGE 
ROBSON  EXCEL  SORGHUM- 
SUDANGRASS  CHOW  MAKER 

For  top  dollar  return  per  acre  —  top  pro¬ 
duction  in  dairy  or  beef  cattle  and  fast 
growth  with  highest  tonnage. 

Full  information  and  prices  are  available 
from  the  Robson  Field  Seed  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Your  Area. 


ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS,  INC.  '< 

80x1726  Tel:  315-596-2400  Hall,  N.Y.j 
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MILKING 

— WITH  THIS 

"  -  WAY 
ACTION 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 
promote  natural  milk¬ 
ing  and  normal  heal¬ 
ing  because  they  ACT 
TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY 

.  .  .  keep  end  of  teat 
open  in  natural  shape 
to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stay  in  large  or 
small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY 

.  .  .  Sulfathiazole  in 
each  Dilator  is  re¬ 
leased  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic 
action  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE  .  .  .  just  keep 
a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings 
until  teat  milks  free  by 
hand.  At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  postpaid: 

H.  W. NAYLOR  CO., MDRRISI.N.Y. 
Large  pkg.  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  500 


P/:  A/ai//or$ 

M£V/CAT£P 

Teat  Z>ftafots 
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ON  -  THE  -  FARM  EGG 
PROCESSING 


Editor’s  Note:  Here’s  an  abstract 
of  remarks  made  by  Frank  Reed, 
Extension  economist  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine,  at  the  last 
NEPPCO  annual  meeting. 

I  BELIEVE  that  on-the-farm 
egg  processing  will  continue  to 
increase;  that  it  will  be  confined 
mainly  to  larger  farms  of  20,000 
layers  and  up;  that  there  will  be 
no  marked  shift  toward  direct  mar¬ 
keting  from  producer  to  store;  that 
the  egg  distributor  will  still  be 
around;  and  that  the  central  egg¬ 
packing  plant  will  be  necessary. 
Further,  I  predict  that  the  most 
common  distribution  channel  will 
be  a  modification  of  our  present 
packer-distributor  system  whereby 
distributors  will  both  operate  cen¬ 
tral  packing  plants  and  serve  as 
distributors  for  farm  processed 

eggs- 

The  only  really  significant  ad¬ 
vantage  of  on-the-farm  processing, 
in  my  opinion,  is  that  it  can  be 
done  cheaper  at  this  point  than 
any  other.  The  savings  in  process¬ 
ing  costs  are  substantial ...  in  the 
magnitude  of  1/2  cent  to  1  cent 
per  dozen  or  more  with  a  farm¬ 
processing  unit  of  economic  size. 

Why  are  farm-processing  costs 
lower?  Lower  farm  wage  rates  in 
general  are  a  factor,  but  not  the 
major  one.  Farm  processing  elim¬ 
inates  at  least  one  handling  of  the 
eggs.  The  extra  labor  involved  by 
the  producer  in  loading  eggs  onto 
a  processing  line  over  putting  nest- 
run  eggs  into  a  case  is  practically 
nil. 

The  biggest  cost  saving  in  on- 
the-farm  processing  is  in  overhead 
costs  for  buildings  and  coolers. 
The  producer  already  has  an  egg 
room;  he  has  or  should  have  a 
cooler  regardless  of  the  method  of 
selling  eggs.  Therefore,  his  only 
extra  building  cost  is  the  small 
amount  of  additional  floor  space 
necessary  to  house  the  equipment. 

Management  and  supervision 
functions  with  on-the-farm  pro¬ 
cessing  operations  are  usually 
carried  on  by  the  owner  and  shar¬ 
ed  with  the  over-all  farm  manage¬ 
ment  duties.  A  further  cost  saving 
associated  with  farm  processing  is 
the  complete  elimination  of  con¬ 
tainer  cost  (cases  and  fillers)  for 
farm  pick-up  assembly. 

Concern 

My  greatest  concern  about  on- 
the-farm  processing  is  that  it  will 
tempt  both  producers  and  retail 
stores  to  undertake  direct  market¬ 
ing.  Such  a  development,  with  its 
multiplication  of  sellers,  will  fur¬ 
ther  weaken  the  bargaining  posi¬ 
tion  ol  producers,  place  them  in 
an  extremely  vulnerable  position, 
and  could  result  in  a  round  of 
price  cutting  and  demoralized  mar¬ 
keting  conditions  in  some  areas. 

Whether  this  happens  or  not 
will  depend  upon  the  response  of 
present  marketing  firms.  If  they 
fail  to  adjust  I  predict  it  will  hap¬ 
pen.  Let’s  not  kid  ourselves,  pro¬ 
ducers  are  going  to  jump  at  what 
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looks  like  a  chance  to  get  more 
for  their  eggs,  and  stores  are  going 
to  buy  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

So  I  think  that  the  answer  is  for 
our  marketing  agencies  to  get  into 
the  act  as  they  have  in  California. 
Direct  marketing  has  not  increased 
in  California  ...  the  major  distri¬ 
butors  there  continue  to  perform 
the  marketing  function. 

By  and  large  I  believe  most 
producers  will  be  better  off  to  leave 
the  marketing  to  specialized  firms. 
It’s  a  tough  racket .  .  .  and  any 
producer  who  goes  into  it  will  find 
himself  confronted  with  exactly  the 
same  problems  experienced  by  all 
marketing  firms.  Furthermore, 
with  his  limited  volume  and  outlets 
he  is  even  more  vulnerable  to  price 

From  the  retail  store’s  stand¬ 
point,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  under¬ 
stand  why  any  retail  chain  buyer 
would  be  interested  except  on  the 
basis  of  price.  So  my  advice  to 
producers  considering  direct  mar¬ 
keting  is  to  go  into  it  with  your 
eyes  open  .  .  .  recognizing  that 
you’ll  end  up  with  another  busi¬ 
ness,  that  of  an  egg  distributor, 
with  all  the  problems  and  head¬ 
aches  associated  with  it. 

Economics 

If  we’re  talking  about  market¬ 
ing  farm-processed  eggs  through 
a  distributor  we  must  recognize 
that  the  extra  price  a  distributor 
can  pay  for  farm-processed  eggs 
must  be  at  least  as  low  as  he 
could  process  the  eggs  in  his  own 
plant.  This  rules  out  hand  can¬ 
dling  and  hand  weighing,  and 
dictates  mechanized  equipment  for 
washing,  mass  candling  and 
weighing. 

Such  equipment  is  expensive  .  .  . 
but  not  as  expensive  as  you  might 
think.  Highly  efficient  equipment, 
including  in-line  washer,  mass 
candler  and  sizer  with  a  rated 
capacity  of  10  cases  per  hour  is 
now  on  the  market  in  the  $2,000 
to  $3,000  range.  Based  on  my 
own  budgets  I  would  put  the  mini¬ 
mum  necessary  size  operation  to 
justify  owning  such  equipment  at 
about  10,000  layers  ...  if  costs  of 
processing  are  to  be  kept  at  2  cents 
per  dozen  or  lower. 

Beyond  the  question  of  practical 
size  of  operation,  the  first  consid¬ 
eration  is  whether  you  have  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  farm  processed  eggs.  Yau 
have  two  alternatives:  you  can  try 
to  develop  your  own  direct  mar¬ 
kets  to  stores  or  you  can  hunt  for 
a  distributor.  The  important  thing 
is  that  you  have  an  outlet  for  all 
of  your  eggs.  You  can  hardly 
expect  a  marketing  agency  to 
handle  only  your  surplus  . 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  too 
many  producers  are  going  into 
farm  processing,  making  a  big 
investment  without  any  definite 
idea  of  where  they  are  going  to 
sell  their  eggs.  Such  producers, 
already  stuck  with  their  investment, 
are  ripe  pickings  for  distributors 
or  retail  stores  who  offer  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  prices  for  processed 
eggs. 


NEW 

OLIVER  508  BACKHOE 

TURNS  ON  THE  PROFITS  FOR  A  ONE-MAN  BUSINESS 

The  Oliver  508  backhoe  has  a  24"  bucket  with 

replaceable  teeth 

FEATURES 

■  FITS  ANY  3-POINT  HITCH 

■  CAN  BE  EASILY  ADAPTED  TO  ANY  TRACTOR 

■  DIGS  TO  100"  DEPTH 

■  LIFTS  UP  TO  1000  LBS 

Uses  include 

•  Digging  •  Ditching 

•  Footings  •  Terracing 

•  Landscaping 

List  Pricey 
$2195.00  / 


DAVIS  TRACTOR  CO. 

"TRACTOR  CITY"  SOUTH  BORO  MASSACHUSETTS 
ROUTE  9  /  WORCESTER  RD.,  BOX  NO  7  /  TEL.  613  HU  5-7801 


HINGED 


POWERED 


RIGIDLY 

BRACED 


PERMANENT  COMPLETE  INSTALLATION 


NOW!  A  Trouble-free,  Permanently 
Installed,  Powered,  Silage 
Distributor  by  Even -Flo. 


Trouble-free,  designed  for  long-life  usage  •  Permanent  in¬ 
stallation,  put  in  the  silo,  leave  it  there  •  Powered  for  positive 
center-fill  rotary  action  •  No  adjustments  after  installation  • 
Hinged  pipe  allows  clearance  for  unloader  •  Heavy  construc¬ 
tion,  rigidly  braced  •  Handles  all  types  of  silages  •  Put  Even- 
Flo  in  your  silo  .  .  .  don’t  settle  for  less. 


Even-Flo’s  distribution  pat¬ 
tern  gives  tight  pack,  even 
compaction,  and  even  particle 
distribution  necessary  for 
proper  homogenization  to  put 
highly  palatable  silage  in  the 
feed  bunker. 


•  For  more  information  write  Even-Flo  A  2 

Name  _ _ 

Address  - 

City  - State  - - 


EVEN  -  FLO  Silage  Distributor  Inc. 

321  S.  THIRD  STREET  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA  47902 
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Today's  newest 
cow  stall . . . 

and  Berg  builds  it 
to  stay  new  longer 

Because  his  best  cow  crippled 
herself  by  tripping  over  a  tie 
chain,  farmer-inventor  Berg 
created  an  entirely  new,  safer 
tie  stall.  Here's  how  his  pat¬ 
ented  Cow-Saver  stall  works. 

When  a  cow  lies  down,  tie 
chain  is  spread  apart  by  the 
bell-shaped  arches  to  remove 
the  chain  slack.  She  can’t  trip 
over  the  chain.  The  bell-shaped 
arch  also  gives  cows  full  free¬ 
dom  when  standing,  and  more 
headroom  when  lying  down. 
Filler  bars  aren't  needed  on 
average-size  stalls. 

The  Cow-Saver  stall  is  built  of 
copper-bearing  steel  that 
resists  barn  acid  corrosion  to 
outlast  ordinary  steel  stalls. 
This  stall  can  be  furnished  with 
neck  straps  or  neck  chains. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  BARNS 

Stalls,  stanchions, steel  pens, 
barn  cleaners,  ventilation, 
water  bowls  — Berg  builds 
everything  for  barns.  Con¬ 
tractor-dealers  make  fast, 
expert  installation. 


FREE  PLAN  HELP 


BERG  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

Marshfield,  Wisconsin  AA-2 

I 

*  Send  me  information  about: 

I  □  Barn  Cleaners  □  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

□  Ventilation  □  Cow-Saver  Tie  Stall 

□  Steel  Pens  □  Simplex  Water  Bowls 

□  Silo  Unloader  □  I’m  building  a  new  barn 

□  I’m  remodeling  □  Please  have  a  Berg 

represenjative  call 

□  I’m  interested  in  becoming  a  Berg  dealer 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

1 

1 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  THE  LIFE 
of  your  oiling  steel  or  masonry 


■I  i; 

i  'I, 
\  : 

I  I 


DOWElLEO' 

STAflTER / 
STRIP 


,  PACTOWY',  I 
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Scores  of  Una-Liners  have  been  installed,  in 
the  last  10  years,  in  weakened,  leaky  Ma¬ 
sonry  and  Steel  silos  without  one  single  fail¬ 
ure.  Una-Liner  provides  effective  low-cost 
remedy  for  acid-worn  and  aging  Masonry  and 
Steel  silos.  Costs  less ...  and  does  more. . . 
than  costly  patching.  Rugged,  creosote-treat¬ 
ed  2"  dowelled  staves  provide  insulation, 
reduce  corrosion  and  spoilage  . . .  counteract 
cracks  and  leaks  also.  Easily  installed  and 
available  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  Free  Fofder 
Today!  unadilla  silo  company 

Box  B-226  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Also  Wood  Silos  and  Barn  Rafters 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


r 
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NEW  VIGOR  FOR 
AN  OLD  INDUSTRY 

by  Fred  E.  Winch,  Jr. 


LAST  OCTOBER,  two  meetings 
of  interest  to  maple  producers  were 
held  in  Philadelphia.  Though  Phil¬ 
adelphia  is  out  of  the  maple-pro¬ 
ducing  belt,  it  has  a  facility  which 
has  very  much  influenced  the 
maple  industry.  This  is  the 
USDA’s  Eastern  Utilization 
Research  and  Development  Divi¬ 
sion  Laboratory  and  its  Maple 
Unit  headed  by  Dr.  C.  O.  Willits. 

Every  three  years,  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  there  has  been  a  tri¬ 
ennial  Maple  Conference  at  the 
Laboratory.  It  has  brought 
research,  education,  the  producer, 
and  industry  together  to  the  point 
that  when  the  USDA  recently  pro¬ 
posed  eliminating  the  project,  a 
deluge  of  letters  from  maple  or¬ 
ganizations  to  their  federal  legisla¬ 
tors  resulted  in  work  being  con¬ 
tinued,  though  somewhat  reduced. 

Innovators 

Probably  the  presentation  which 
had  most  producers  on  their  chair 
edges  at  this  session  was  that  of  a 
panel  of  innovators  from  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  Wisconsin.  After  hearing 
about  fall  tapping  by  Mr.  Beabes 
of  Pennsylvania  back  in  1962,  and 
his  results  of  “just  about  double 
production,”  a  good  many  others 
tried  fall  tapping  in  the  1964-65 
dormant  season. 

Most  of  the  innovators  tapped 
the  trees  in  November,  placing  a 
sanitizing  pellet  in  the  tap  hole. 
As  can  be  expected,  there  were 
variable  results  depending  on  the 
weather,  location  and  the  season. 
Several  of  the  northern  experimen¬ 
ters  got  reasonable  runs,  and  some 
boiled  sap  to  sirup  ...  “good 
sirup”  according  to  those  who  pro¬ 
cessed  it.  In  the  southern  end  of  the 
maple  belt  there  were  larger  and 
more  valuable  flows.  These  early 
runs  did  produce  a  sirup  with  a 
“leafy  taste”  according  to  a  couple 
of  producers. 

Some  of  the  experimenters  tap¬ 


ped  in  November,  added  a  pellet, 
and  in  April  the  taphole  was  still 
producing  as  well  as  those  tapped 
in  the  conventional  season.  Others 
in  the  warmer  areas  added  a  sec¬ 
ond  pellet  during  the  mid-winter 
.  .  .  these,  too,  were  still  producing 
well. 

Consensus  was  that  the  need  is 
for  better  long-range  forecasts  of 
weather  to  make  this  technique 
adaptable  to  a  great  many  pro¬ 
ducers,  especially  those  in  the 
northern  areas.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  fact  to  be  emphasized  was 
that  early  tapping  was  practical. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  many 
that  here  was  a  test  showing  that 
maple  producers  could  get  out  and 
start  tapping  in  January  in  New 
York,  New  England  and  northern 
Pennsylvania.  They  could  thereby 
produce  a  normal  crop,  but  spread 
their  work  over  a  longer  period 
and  add  more  production  to  their 
enterprise  .  .  .  thus  gaining  efficien¬ 
cy. 

As  population  grows,  the  maple 
enterprise  must  also  grow  just  to 
continue  to  serve  its  small  slice  of 
the  U.S.  clientele.  A  10  percent 
expansion  yearly  is  not  out  of  line 
for  the  maple  producer  to  aim  for. 
With  better  marketing  on  a  year- 
round  basis,  and  with  nationwide 
markets,  the  clientele  percent  of  the 
population  which  may  be  reached 
will  also  grow. 

Work  at  the  Laboratory  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  solving  a  problem 
which  may  occur  now  that  maples 
can  produce  sap  longer.  When  sap 
is  collected  during  the  period  when 
the  chemistry  of  the  tree  changes 
from  “sweet  water”  to  a  substance 
which  is  used  for  tree  growth,  the 
sap  becomes  “buddy”  and  is  unfit 
for  use  in  developing  a  table  grade 
sirup.  Because  sanitation  pellets 
are  now  used  by  practically  all 
progressive  producers,  the  chances 
of  “buddy”  sirup  is  much  greater 

(Continued  on  page  31) 


Vi^'^BROAD  BREAST  MEATY 


CORNISH  KINGS 


Give  More  WIIGHT 


MORE  MEAT 


Don't  buy  ANY  chicks 
until  you  get  my  new 
catalog.  Get  the  facts 
about  the  famous  Gar¬ 
rison  Cornish  Crosses: 
the  Cornish  King,  that 
big  quality  cross  yield¬ 
ing  by  for  the  most 
luscious  tender  meat,  the 
Vanguard  and  the  Broad  White  for  EXTRA 
rapid  growth,  EXTRA  good  feed  conver¬ 
sion.  Benefit  from  our  32  years  of  spe¬ 
cialized  experience  in  breeding  better 
meat  strains.  Get  our  catalog  fast.  Write! 


GET  THE  LARGEST  EGGS  IN  U.S. 
WITH  GARRISON 

GOLDEN  SEX  LINKS! 


Had  largest  average  egg 
weight  (26.5  oz.)  and 
highest  percentage  of 
large  and  extra  large 
eggs  (84.3%)  in  all  U.S. 

Random  Sample  Tests  in 
1961-62  and  1962-631 
Many  customers  get  a 
premium  for  these  extra 
large  golden  brown  eggs. 

Get  the  facts  on  this  prof¬ 
itable  Garrison  Golden  Sex  Link.  Also  on 
X-300  Leghorns,  the  thriftiest  layer  of  white 
eggs.  Send  a  card  todayl 


NEW!  FREE!  Send  for  "HOW  TO 
MAKE  MONEY  PRODUCING  AND 
MARKETING  EGGS"/  shows 
money  can  be  mode  TODAY! 


EARL  W.  GARRISON,  Inc. 

BRIDGETON  7,  NEW  JERSEY 


Booklet  today! 

WRITE  DEPT.  B26R 

Mathews  Company 

CRYSTAL  LAKE,  ILLINOIS  60014 


GET  Bag  Balm  DILATORS 


USED  BY  VETS 


Speeds  return  to  milking!  Fast,  medi¬ 
cated  relief  for  teat  troubles.  Holds  teat 
correctly  in  shape  between  milkings. 
Super-Flexible.  Won’t  snag,  come  apart. 
No  wires,  no  wood.  At  farm  or  drug 
stores,  25  in  medicated  Bag  Balm  oint¬ 
ment.  $1.00  or  write: 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonville  1 1 ,  Vt. 
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than  formerly.  This  was  dramati¬ 
cally  the  case  in  1963  in  some 
areas. 

Dr.  John  C.  Kissinger  has 
pointed  out  that  it  takes  only  one 
or  two  trees  in  a  sugar  bush  to 
turn  “buddy”  and  downgrade  the 
total  flow  from  the  area.  His  ap¬ 
proach  has  been  one  which,  though 
it  does  not  produce  a  table  grade 
sirup,  can  produce  one  which  is 
usable  in  manufactured  or  blended 
products,  the  meat  industry,  or 
several  other  processed  items. 

The  approach  here  has  been  a 
reversal  of  the  usual  procedure  .  .  . 
instead  of  fighting  bacteria,  Kis¬ 
singer  is  using  them.  He  has  taken 
a  pure  culture  of  a  special  bacteria 
(Pseudomonas  geniculata),  diluted 
buddy  sirup  with  pure  water,  add¬ 
ed  the  bacteria  and  allowed  it  to 
ferment  in  controlled  conditions. 
After  two  days  of  “working”  the 
solution  was  again  processed  to 
sirup.  Buddy  flavor  was  no  longer 
detectable,  and  a  medium  amber 
sirup  usable  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  was  the  result. 

This  process  can  be  an  insurance 
policy  for  the  growing  number  of 
large  central  evaporation  plants 
in  the  maple  region.  In  searching 
for  processing  equipment  to  assure 
sterile  sap,  or  to  sterilize  dilute 
sirup,  existing  equipment  has  been 
adapted  and  can  be  of  help  where 
electricity  and  pumps  are  avail¬ 
able.  Such  equipment  is  the  ultra¬ 
violet  water  purification  units  that 
use  two  30-watt  germicidal  lamps 


around  which  the  liquid  to  be  pu¬ 
rified  flows  in  a  1/2-inch  layer. 
Such  units  can  handle  8  gallons 
of  liquid  sap  per  minute  and  are 
in  the  price  range  any  larger  pro¬ 
ducer  can  afford. 

Dr.  Willits  reviewed  some  of  the 
accomplishments  in  the  period 
from  1962  to  1965.  The  year 
1962  was  a  bench-mark  .  .  .  the 
first  year  that  sanitizing  pellets 
were  marketed  commercially.  The 
results  of  their  use  appear  to  be 
excellent.  Sirup  quality  from  treat¬ 
ed  sap  has  improved;  sap  yields 
from  treated  tap  holes  has 
increased;  trees  may  be  tapped 
earlier  and  flow  may  be  extended 
longer.  This  latter  fact  enabled 
many  producers  to  make  a  partial 
crop  late  in  the  season,  in  spite  of 
poor  weather  early  in  the  season 
of  1965. 

During  the  period  when  the 
effort  was  concentrated  on  tap  hole 
sanitation,  thoughts  of  researchers 
and  producers  alike  turned  to  ideas 
for  keeping  sap  as  sterile  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  ultraviolet  germicidal 
lights  were  put  into  use  over  tanks 
for  sap  and  for  sirup.  A  test  has 
been  devised  to  detect  “buddy 
sap,”  and  this  is  being  discussed 
and  tried  by  some  producers. 

The  period  also  has  seen  the 
advent  of  larger  enterprises;  it  is 
now  not  unusual  to  see  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  4,000  to  10,000  gallons 
of  sirup,  and  the  1,000-gallon 
plant  is  becoming  quite  common. 
With  these  larger  plants  have  come 
the  gas-fired  finish  or  standardiza¬ 
tion  pan  where  a  more  uniform 


sirup  can  be  produced.  This  goal 
of  uniform  density  sirup  will  be  a 
reality  when  some  of  the  new  elec¬ 
tronic  density  determination  equip¬ 
ment  now  in  the  developmental 
stage  can  be  available. 

The  second  meeting  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  that  of  the  National 
Council.  Representatives  of  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Vermont, 
Michigan,  Maine,  Ohio,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Wisconsin  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  producers’  organizations 
make  up  the  Council.  Out-going 
President  Lin  wood  Lesure  of 
Massachusetts  reported  on  the  suc¬ 
cessful  work  to  keep  the  Maple 
Unit  at  the  Laboratory  and  to 
support  the  need  for  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  research  on  forest  manage¬ 
ment  for  sugar  production  at  the 
Experiment  Station  in  Vermont. 
Committees  on  tariffs  and  market¬ 
ing  were  active.  The  council  also 
voted  Ohio  to  be  the  location  of 
the  National  Maple  Oueen  contest 
in  1966. 

The  election  of  new  officers 
placed  Adin  Reynolds  of  Aniwa, 
Wisconsin,  as  president;  Ture 
Johnson,  Burton,  Ohio,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Lloyd  Sipple,  Bainbridge, 
New  York,  as  secretary-treasurer. 
Mr.  Reynolds  is  typical  of  the 
active  and  aggressive  maple  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Midwest.  Adin,  his 
sons  and  father  are  running  a 
central  evaporation  enterprise 
which  can  process  sap  from  more 
than  125,000  taps,  and  can  han¬ 
dle  sirup  from  other  smaller  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  general  area  through 
their  marketing  program. 


.Dates  to  Remember 

February  3-4  -  Annual 
meeting.  National  Mastitis 
Council,  O' Hare- Sahara  Inn, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

February  3-4  -  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Poultry  Health  Conference 
Memorial  Union  Building,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.H. 

February  6-9  -  25th 
annual  National  Peach  Council 
Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

February  7-13  -  Boy  Scout 

Week. 

February  8-11  -  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Delaware  annual  Farm 
and  Home  Week,  Agricultural 
Hall,  University  of  Delaware, 
Newark,  Del. 

February  11-20  -  National 
Future  Farmers  of  America 
Week. 

February  21-24  -  Grass¬ 
land  and  Forage  Short  Course, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  Park,  Penn. 

March  is  National  Egg 
Month . 

March  4-6  -  School  for 
Christmas  Tree  Growers,  Riley- 
Robb  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

March  13-17  -  National 
Farmers  Union  64th  Annual 
Convention,  Denver,  Colorado. 

March  25  -  Agricultural 
Leaders'  Forum,  Alice  Statler 
Auditorium,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Beat  the  high 

cost  of 
feedmaking 
with  your  own 

Farmhand 

Feedmaster! 

WHEN  THEY  DELIVER  your  Feedmaster, 
you'll  be  on  the  way  to  unmatched  savings  in 
feedmaking  time,  labor  and  costs.  The  Farm¬ 
hand  Feedmaster  is  years  ahead  of  all  others 
in  design  and  performance  .  .  .  offering  ad¬ 
vantages  over  all  other  feedmaking  methods. 
You'll  make  good  feed  .  .  .  two  tons  at  a  time, 
thoroughly  ground  and  mixed,  and  delivered 
right  where  you  want  it. 


On-Farm  Feedmaking 
Is  Profitable . . . 
With  the  Farmhand  Feedmaster! 


FARMHAND* 


DIVISION  OF  DAFFIN  CORPORATION 


SELECT  THE  FEEDMASTER  TO  FIT  YOUR  FARM... 


Feedmaster 

Model 

Mixing 

Tank 

Hammermill 

No.  of 
Hammers 

Screen 

Area 

Drive 

Type 

Feed 

Roll 

Drop 

Feeder 

Mixing 

Auger 

Axle 

F-81 

102 
cu.  ft. 

16" 

26 

reversible 

480 
sq.  in. 

10  V-Belt 

Optional 

Auger,  6'  Ig. 
(Opt.) 

12"  dia. 

Single 

Adjustable 

F-85 

142 
cu.  ft. 

24" 

40 

reversible 

926 
sq.  in. 

Gear  Box 

Standard 

Auger,  8'  Ig. 
(Opt.) 

14"  dia. 

24"  at  base 

Oscillating 

Tandem 

FREE 

LITERATURE 

Write: 
Farmhand. 
Dept.  AA-26 
Hopkins,  Minn. 


Send  information  on  the  Model  _ 

Feedmaster. 

□  I  am  a  student,  send  special  material 
Name _ 


Address- 
Town - 


-State. 
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\j8mm 

IS'  MULCHER 


Designed  for  your 
6  Row  —  30"  Spacing 
Fitting  and  Planting 


The  BIGCIST  (15') 

The  HEAVIEST  (5300#) 
The  RUGGEDEST 
Mulcher  on  the  market. 

Use  with  regular  two  rows  of 
pulverizer  wheels  or  sets  of 
wheels  on  back  row  for  mini¬ 
mum  tillage.  Heavy  duty  trail 
planter  hitch  for  once-over  job. 
10'  and  13'  also  available. 

Write  Department  AA 

for  free  color  folder  TODAY! 


THE  HARRIMAN 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Box  511 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37401 


BIG 

SAVINGS 
FOR  YOU 

on 

DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
DURING  FEBRUARY  ONLY! 


SAVE 


up  to 

$7.60 


on  each 
STANDARD 
“EASY-ALL” 
COMFORT 
STALL 

NOW! 

Here’s  the  best  buy  of  this  or  any  other 
year!  The  most  economical  and  greatest 
time  and  labor-saving  stall  ever  built! 
At  this  BIG  SAVING,  Every  fifth  stall  is 
actually  FREE!  See  your  Standard  Dealer 
NOW! 


SAVE  up  to  $300 

on  each 
STANDARD 
“MIGHTY- 
MOVE” 

BARN 
CLEANER 


The  bigger  the  unit,  the  More  You  Save! 
Cuts  chore  time  to  the  bone  and  comes 
in  three  varied  motor  sizes.  See  your 
Standard  Dealer  NOW! 

Also  Comparable  Savings  on  Pre-Cast 
Concrete  Manger  Curbs,  Barn  Windows, 
Barn  Columns  and  Free  Stalls! 

Buy  Now  During  Standard’s  “Early-Order 
Bonus  Sale”! 

See  your  STANDARD  dealer  or  write 
Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air, 
Maryland. 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

Manufacturers  of  a  Complete 
Line  of  Dairy  Barn  Equipment 


by  Robert  Clingan 


YOU  SIGN  YOUR  NAME... 


A  burglar  had  broken  into  the 
church  office  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  Church,  New  York 
City.  The  door  of  the  safe  had  been 
blown.  The  pastor  at  that  time, 
Dr.  Allen  Knight  Chalmers,  was 
called,  and  he  watched  the  police 
sergeant  in  charge  of  forcible  entry 
and  burglary  at  work. 

After  looking  the  situation  over, 
the  police  sergeant  named  the  man 
he  was  sure  had  made  the  entry 
and  blown  the  safe,  ffis  suspicion 
proved  correct,  ffe  explained  to 
Dr.  Chalmers  how  he  had  known 
the  guilty  offender  before  the 
arrest:  “I’ve  seen  this  man’s  work 
before.  Every  man  signs  his  job!” 

Few  if  any  of  us  are  engaged  in 
anything  as  dramatic,  illegal,  or 
immoral  as  safe-cracking.  Yet  it  is 
as  true  of  each  of  us  as  it  was  of 
the  burglar  that  “every  man  signs 
his  job.”  You  sign  your  name 
when  you  do  your  work,  for  the 
way  we  do  our  work  speaks  more 
fully  of  us  .  .  .  who  we  are  and 
what  we  are  .  .  .  than  anything  we 
can  say  about  ourselves. 

The  way  you  do  your  work 
speaks  of  how  you  really  feel 
about  yourself,  your  associates, 
the  values  that  are  of  supreme 
importance  to  you,  your  life  goals. 
What  a  person  believes  about  life, 
and  even  about  God,  discloses 
itself  in  his  daily  work. 

Years  ago  a  shoemaker  wrote 
a  book  called  “fliram  Goff’s  Re¬ 
ligion.”  He  considered  himself 
more  than  just  a  shoemaker;  he 
describes  it  in  these  quaint  reli¬ 
gious  terms  ...  “I  am  a  shoe¬ 
maker  by  the  grace  of  God.”  As 
he  portrayed  his  philosophy  of 
life,  he  indicated  that  the  quality 
of  his  workmanship,  the  foot  com¬ 


fort  of  those  whose  feet  he  fitted, the 
fairness  of  his  price,  the  joy  of  his 
“o  V  er-the-counter”  conversation, 
all  expressed  his  religion.  In  every 
pair  of  shoes  he  made  he  knew  he 
signed  his  name  and  declared  his 
faith.  His  signature  was  that  of  a 
man  of  integrity,  compassion,  and 
faith. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that 
in  a  world  of  automation,  competi¬ 
tive  pressures  for  survival,  and  a 
money  economy,  there  is  no  longer 
any  place  for  personal  values  in  a 
man’s  daily  work. 

I  take  issue  with  this  point  of 
view.  No  matter  how  complex  the 
operation,  how  competitive  our 
society  becomes,  how  hidden  the 
result  of  one  man’s  work,  that 
man  still  may  know  that  “every 
man  signs  his  job.”  You  yourself 
know  the  kind  of  signature  you 
write  when  you  work  and  so  do 
your  immediate  associates.  How 
I  do  my  daily  work,  the  skill,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  meaningful  under¬ 
standing  of  it  all,  is  as  important 
as  the  actual  output  of  my  efforts. 
How  well  do  you  write  your  name 
when  you  do  your  work? 


HISTORY  OF 

TILE  DRAINAGE 

This  book  was  written  in  Seneca 
County,  New  York,  the  cradle  of 
tile  drainage  in  America.  This  was 
where  John  Johnston  first  carried 
on  this  work. 

A  large  part  of  the  text  is  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  writings  of  drainage 
men-farmers  during  the  period 
1840  to  1900,  covering  the  vari¬ 
ous  materials  used,  prices,  sizes, 
etc.  of  tile.  It  is  well  illustrated, 
including  many  pictures  of  indi¬ 
vidual  tiles  from  the  M.  M.  Weaver 
tile  collection  located  in  the  Henry 
Ford  Museum,  Dearborn,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Mr.  M  M  Weaver, 
Waterloo,  New  York,  and  enclos¬ 
ing  $5.00  plus  50  cents  for  han¬ 
dling. 


T/ie  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer 


A  woman’s  ways  are  still,  to  me, 
a  deep-dark  total  mystery.  Each  one 
of  them  has  got  a  mind  that  works 
like  nothing  else  you’ll  find.  Just  when 
you  think  you’ve  figured  out  what 
women  folks  are  all  about,  they’ll  shift 
their  gears  and  change  their  scheme 
and  make  your  knowledge  just  a 
dream.  Supposing,  for  example,  you 
are  gone  from  home  a  day  or  two; 
you’re  welcomed  back  with  open  arms, 
subjected  to  all  sorts  of  charms,  and 
fed  and  pampered  like  a  king  ’til  you 
would  bet  most  anything  that  it’s  de¬ 
pressing  to  your  spouse  whene’er  you 
even  leave  the  house. 

The  fact,  my  friend,  is  you  will  get 
the  biggest  shock  you’ve  ever  met  if 
you  persist  in  thinking  that  you’re 
hero  now  instead  of  rat.  Each  time  it 
happens,  I  am  fooled,  although  by 
now  I  should  be  schooled;  I  figure 
that,  ’cause  I  got  kissed,  I  must  have 
been  most  sorely  missed.  So  next  day, 
I  decide  to  stay  inside  the  house  where 
I  can  lay  upon  the  couch  and  rest 
some  more  ’til  someone  else  has  done 


each  chore.  But  soon’s  the  breakfast 
plates  are  washed,  my  ego  suddenly 
gets  squashed.  “Get  out  of  here,” 
Mirandy  cries,  “your  ugly  visage 
pains  my  eyes.” 


3  PT.  HITCH  REAR  END 
HYDRAULIC  LOADER 


•  On  or  off  the  tractor  in  moments. 

•  Up  to  1200  lbs.  lifting  capacity. 

•  Maximum  traction  on  the  tractor. 
.  The  operator  sees  what  he  does. 

•  Available  in  your  area. 


PLESSISVILLE, 
QUE.,  CANADA 

FARM  IMPL.  DIVISION 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  rear- 
end  loader.  Also  name  and  address  of  my 
nearest  dealer. 

My  tractor  is  a  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

(make  &  model) 


Name  _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ _ _ 

County  _  State 


EtSH  UEBLER 
FEED  TRUCK 


•  SELF- 
PROPELLED 
•  SELF-UNLOADING 


Automates  feeding  of  ensilage  or  green  chop  in 
the  dairy  barn.  Fills  directly  from  silo  or  forage 
wagon — distributes  evenly,  quickly,  effortlessly,  35 
bu.  capacityl 

Reversing  2-speed  transmission — low  speed  for 
feeding,  high  speed  for  quick  return  to  feed 
source.  Windrows  or  mokes  separate  piles.  Short 
turning  radius  mokes  unit  very  maneuverable  and 
easy  to  operate. 

Write  or  phone  for  dealer's  name  or  demonstration. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  A  VERNON,  N.Y.  13476  Phone:  (315)829-2305 


VITAMIN 

Supplement 

for 

Drought  Hay 


KOWKARE 


Generously  Fortified 
with  Vitamins  A  and  Da 


Drought  hay  lacks  sufficient  Vitamins 
A  and  D2.  But  ONE  OUNCE  of  KOW¬ 
KARE  supplies  8,000  U.S.E  Units  of 
Vitamin  A  as  Vitamin  A  Palmitate  in 
Gelatin;  also  10,000  U.S.E  Vitamin 
Do  Units.  COMPARE!  Get  lower-cost 
concentrated  Vitamin  help  for  high 
producers.  3  sizes  at  Dealers  or  write: 
2%  lb.  size  $1.80, 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonville  11,  Vt. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  1 
COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


or  see  your  Unadilla  Dealer  about 
our  special  60th  Anniversary  Offer — 
get  cJetails  ancJ  save. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Both  YEAR 


Dept.  A-26  UNADILLA.  N.Y. 


I  Wood  Silos,  Silo  Liners,  Barn  Rafters 
and  Arches 


J 
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!  News  and  Views  from 

NEW  YORK  AND 
PENNSYLVANIA 


I 

Century  Farmers  —  The  134th 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  included 
the  citing  of  four  York  State  farms 
by  the  Governor.  This  brings  the 
total  of  the  State’s  citations  for 
century  farms  to  110.  Each  farm 
cited  must  have  been  in  the  family 
for  more  than  100  years,  and 
•  owners  must  have  demonstrated 
community  leadership. 

Recipients  of  the  coveted  honor 
this  year  were:  Wisner  Farms,  Inc., 
Warwick,  Orange  County.  This 
farm  is  owned  by  Wisner  Buckbee 
I  and  his  son  Wisner  Henry  Buck- 
bee,  and  came  into  the  family  in 
'  1771. 

Francisco  Farms,  Inc.,  Belmont, 

.  Allegany  County,  originated  in 
1862.  The  present  owners  are 
Norman,  Wallace  and  Frederick 
Francisco. 

The  Hathaway  Farm,  EastFree- 
'  town,  dates  back  to  1809,  and  is 
i  presently  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
t  Edwin  Blake  Bickford,  Jr. 

Rossdale  Farms,  Lowville,  Lewis 
County,  has  been  in  the  same  fam¬ 
ily  since  1860.  Owners  are  Orrin 
F.  and  John  H.  Ross. 

Principal  speakers  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  included  Dr.  William  I.  Myers, 

1  former  dean  of  the  C  ollege  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell  University;  Max 
V.  Shaul  of  Fultonham;  Clayton 
R.  Ford,  treasurer  of  the  Farm 
j  Credit  Banks  of  Springfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  and  John  Harms, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  agricultural 
editor  of  the  Kiplinger  publica¬ 
tions. 

Records  Broken  —  Cows  on  the 
testing  program  of  the  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  achieved  new  records  in 
j  three  categories;  average  pounds 
of  butterfat  produced;  average 
pounds  of  milk  produced;  and  the 
t  number  of  cows  on  test  ( 164,069). 

High-producing  herds  for  each 
breed  in  fat  production  included: 
Ayrshire,  C.  Harold  Gable  &  Son, 
Elverson;  Brown  Swiss,  John  R. 
Clark,  New  Castle;  Guernsey,  Gene 
'  Harding,  Brookville;  Holstein, 
Dean  Hearn,  Williamsburg;  Jer¬ 
sey,  Mildred  E.  Seeds,  Downing- 
town;  Milking  Shorthorn,  John  R. 
Clark,  New  Castle;  and  Mixed, 
Richard  Dietteric,  Berwick. 

Feeder  Sales  —  The  2,135  calves 
sold  through  the  six  feeder  calf 
!  sales  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Beef  Cattlemen’s  Association  dur¬ 
ing  October  and  November,  1965, 
grossed  over  $236,000.  The  Here¬ 
ford,  Angus  and  Shorthorn  state 
breed  associations  awarded  ban¬ 
ners  to  the  top  consignors  of  calves 
in  their  breeds.  Winners  were: 

Altamont,  Hereford,  Herbert 
Dodge,  Frankfort;  Angus,  Bent  Lee 
Farm,  Brant  Lake,  Mohawk, 
Hereford,  Theodore  Mellon,  Cam¬ 
den;  Angus,  Arthur  Schallenberg, 
j  Westernville.  Bath,  Hereford,  Dr. 
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F.  T.  Joint,  Bath;  Angus,  Dale 
Werth,  Cohocton;  Shorthorn,  Dr. 
William  Pulos,  Alfred.  Dry  den, 
Hereford,  Ralph  Doan,  Baldwins- 
ville;  Angus,  G.  H.  &  G.  A.  Palmer, 
Washington  Mills;  Shorthorn, 
Ward  Dowding,  Lafayette.  Cale¬ 
donia,  Hereford,  Jay  Dietterick, 
Marion;  Angus,  H.  R.  Moody, 
Cattaraugus;  Shorthorn,  Lewis 
Acomb,  Batavia.  Pike,  Hereford, 
James  Cash,  Franklinville;  Angus, 
Emil  Hoffman,  Lawtons;  Short¬ 
horn,  George  Peterson,  Delevan. 

FFA  Star  Farmer  —  The  honor  of 
being  named  Pennsylvania’s  FFA 
Star  Dairy  Farmer  at  the  1966 
State  Farm  Show  went  to  18-year- 
old  William  A.  Saunders,  Sugar 
Grove,  Pennsylvania.  From  the 
time  he  was  able  to  walk  young 
William  showed  a  deep  interest  in 
cows  and  spent  much  time  at  the 
barn.  From  one  cow  acquired  in 
1955  he  had  raised  8  heifers  by 
1959  .  .  .  when  his  family  sold  off 
all  but  one  ( depositing  the  proceeds 


in  William’s  bank  account) 
because  they  felt  it  was  too  much 
work  on  top  of  his  school  studies. 

Undaunted,  William  bought  two 
heifers,  and  by  the  time  he  became 
a  senior  he  was  milking  12  cows. 
In  February  1965  he  started  a 
milk  route;  shortly  before  gradua¬ 
tion  he  bought  19  additional  cows, 
and  is  now  milking  31  of  a  herd 
of  51  Holsteins  and  Guernseys. 


Help  Boost  —  The  State  University 
of  New  York  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College  at  Canton  and 
Cornell  University  have  announc¬ 
ed  a  joint  research  project  aimed 
at  stepping  up  the  use  of  corn, 
both  as  silage  and  as  high-mois¬ 
ture  corn,  in  the  northern  New 
York  area.  County  agricultural 
agents  in  the  area  will  receive  the 
results  of  the  trials. 


50  reasons 

why  you  should  get  an 
electric  quick-recovery 
water  heater  right  now. 


Niagara  Mohawk  will  pay  you  $50  in  cash  when  you  buy  an  electric 
quick-recovery  water  heater.  Just  replace  a  non-electric  heater  be¬ 
tween  January  land  March  10, 1966, and  install  it  on  Niagara  Mohawk 
lines  by  MarchSl, 1966.  Ifyou  replaceanold  electric  water  heater,  we’ll 
payyou  $15. The  newunit  must  be4, 500-watt,  upperand  lowerheating 
element,  quick  recovery,  minimum  40  gallons.  For  milk-house  use, 
water  heater  must  be  50-gallon  minimum  and  satisfy  requirements 
of  milk-marketing  area-health  inspectors. 

Want  some  more  good  reasons?  1 .  You  won’t  run  out  of  hot  water. 
2.  You  won’t  mop  up  again  after  a  leaking  old  water  heater.  3,  An 
electric  quick-recovery  water  heater  makes  hotwater  instantly.  4.  You’ll 
never  worry  again  about  pilot  lights,  flue  or  fuel  tank.  An  electric  water 
heater  doesn’t  have  any. 

Still  want  more  reasons?  See  your  Niagara  Mohawk  Farm  Repre¬ 
sentative.  He’ll  give  you  plenty. 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK 

Working  hard  to  make  electricity  work  harder  for  you 
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SUNSET  COSMOS 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

WHAT  A  COLOR! 

A  1966  All-America  Winner 

Flaming  golden-orange  with  overtones  of  scarlet,  like 
the  sunset  for  which  this  magnificent  flower  was 
named.  Spreading,  bushy  plants,  3  ft.  tall  and  loaded 
with  glowing,  semi-double  blooms. 

84  pages  oi  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  the  finest  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

16  Moreton  Farm  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14624 

SEND 
FOR  OUR 


FREE  ’66  CATALOG 


. . .  What  happens  to 
ifourfarm  during  an 

Electric  Power 
Faiure? 


No  Costly  Interruptions  with 
Portable  Tractor-Driven 

"""foi^weEIIEIillTORI 

Lease  or  buy  dependable  emergency  power  for 
'  ^  milking,  lights,  appliances,  water  pumps . . . 
right  from  your  own  tractor  PTO.  A  size 
for  every  need.  Up  to  25,000  watts 
through  your  existing  wiring.  World’s 
Jargest  manufacturer,  reliability  pro¬ 
ved  by  thousands  of  progressive 
farmers.  Also  provides  port¬ 
able  power. 


of 

frozen 
ensilage  ? 

Unadilla’s  exclusive  Factory 
Creosoted  white  pine  or  spruce, 
full  thickness  staves  render 
ij  times  the  insulating  value  of 
masonry.  The  Unadilla  is  air¬ 
tight,  pressure-tight,  acid-resist¬ 
ant,  heavy  duty!  See  why  Una¬ 
dilla  has  been  the  best  silo  value 
for  over  ;o  years  .  .  .  Send  for 
catalog  and  easy  payment  plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-26  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 
Also  wood  glue  laminated  barn  rafters 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 
OVER  2,000,000  SUNFLOWER  DISH  CLOTHS 

WERE  SOLD  IN  1965  BY  MEMBERS  OF  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS.  LADIES'  AIDS.  YOUNG  PEOPLES'  GROUPS. 
ETC.  THEY  ENABLE  YOU  TO  EARN  MONEY  FOR  YOUR 
TREASURY.  AND  MAKE  FRIENDS  FOR  YOUR  OR¬ 
GANIZATION.  SAMPLE  FREE  TO  OFFICIAL. 

SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC. 
Established  1915  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  12047 


BESTLAND 

ROCK  PICKERS! 


MODEL  876 — unloads  into  frucli  8' 
swath —  4000  lb.  hopper  capacity — ad¬ 
justable  spacing  of  I 'A'  square  spring 
steel  tines — t  wheels  and  tires. 


MODEL  62-t — complete  with  side  pull 
tongue  to  pick  beside  tractor— -6'  picking 
swath — 4  tires  and  wheels. 

Write:  VIEL  MFG.  CO. 

Box  632  Billings,  Montano 


AA-RNY  Now  on  Microfilm 

Subscribers  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist-Rural  New  Yorker,  who  have 
space  or  storage  problems,  can  now 
obtain  microfilm  copies  of  this  pub¬ 
lication  from  University  Microfilms, 
313  N.  First  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


COW  POX* 
RING  WORM 

Teat  Sores 
Gall  Sores 


♦Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
l^esions.  controls  secondary 
Infection.  Germicidal,  fungi¬ 
cidal  penetrating  wound  dressing.  Quick¬ 
drying  —  quick-healing.  For  all  farm 
animals.  4  oz.  dauber  bottle  $1.00  or 
in  new  6  oz.  Spray  Can  at  $1.30 — ^^at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  8.  N.Y. 


PAINT 
IT  ON! 


Dr.  Naijlor's 

BLU-KOTE 


SPRAY 
IT  ON! 


Sugar  Makers  Utensils 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

GRIMM  and  LIGHTNING  Evaporators,  Sap 
Spouts,  Buckets,  Covers,  Gathering  and  Storage 
Tanks,  Power  Tappers,  Containers,  etc. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY.  INC. 

RUTLAND,  VT. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 
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New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)— discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H^.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


Personal  Farm  Experience 


Fred  Miller  harvesting  corn  silage. 


MORETDN 

We  are  growing  more  silage, 
some  of  it  on  rental  land,  because 
we  can  produce  more  TDN  per 
acre.  Corn  silage  for  100  cows 
(around  2,000  tons)  is  stored  in 
seven  wood  stave  silos  and  a 
bunker. 

Manure  goes  on  tbe  land  we 
own  plus  800  pounds  of  10-10-10, 
and  one  field  cbecked  out  to  pro¬ 
duce  37  tons  per  acre.  We  figure 
tbe  average  yield  is  28  to  30  tons. 

We  also  sell  about  300  cords 
of  manure,  enougb  to  about  pay 
tbe  fertilizer  bill.  On  land  that  we 
rent  we  broadcast  1,000  pounds 
of  10-10-10  per  acre.  We  use  atra- 
zine  and  do  not  cultivate  at  all. 

Tbe  cows  are  fed  corn  silage 
once  a  day  in  tbe  afternoon  but 
they  get  enougb  so  it  lasts  tbem 
all  nigbt.  Grain  is  fed  according 
to  IBM  recommendations.  We  buy 
a  16  percent  dairy  ration. 

I  am  not  sold  on  pen  stables 
but  might  adopt  loose  bousing 
with  free  stalls.  —  Fred  Miller, 
Wildwood  Farm,  W.  Suffield.  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Roger  King  sorts  some  apples. 


FRUIT  FARM 

Tbis  is  essentially  a  one-man 
fruit  farm  with  about  40  acres  of 
apples  and  10  of  sweet  cherries. 

Being  on  the  south  edge  of  the 
fruit  belt,  many  customers  come 
from  Elmira  and  Binghamton;  we 
sell  everything  at  the  farm. 

The  cherries  are  harvested 
“ pick- ’em-y ourself,”  but  we  hire 
local  help  to  pick  apples.  Help 
was  scarce  in  ’65,  and  we  lost 
close  to  500  bushels  that  dropped 
before  we  got  to  them. 

Fruit  growing,  like  all  farming, 
has  changed.  While  we  put  on  8 
or  9  sprays  each  season  fifteen 
years  ago,  we  now  figure  on  13 
sprays.  Materials  used  are  less 


caustic  to  the  leaves,  which  is  one 
reason  we  spray  oftener.  Spray 
material  costs  go  up  steadily. 

At  one  time  we  grew  peaches 
.  .  .  but  no  more.  Apples  are  in 
sod.  We  apply  nitrogen  in  the 
spring,  and  mow  the  grass  and 
leave  it  on  the  ground.  —  Roger 
King,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

FORAGE  PROBLEMS 

In  our  area  we  have  a  bad  in¬ 
festation  of  European  chafer.  This 
pest  was  first  introduced  into  the 
area  by  a  nurseryman  in  Wayne 
County,  and  it  has  spread  from 
that  point  in  ever-widening  circles. 
If  we  leave  a  field  in  hay  for  three 
years  or  more,  the  chafer  cleans 
out  the  grass  and  leaves  alfalfa. 

The  adult  flies  emerge  in  June 
and  swarm  around  trees  by  the 
millions.  Then  they  lay  eggs  in  the 
fields  and  the  larvae  spend  the 
rest  of  the  year  eating  grass  roots. 
Persistent  insecticides  like  aldrin 
and  dieldrin  are  effective  against 
the  chafer  larvae,  but  we  can’t 
use  them  because  of  possible 
residue  on  hay  that  might  find  its 
way  into  milk. 

The  chafer  has  been  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  in  lawns  around  here  too.  It 
will  completely  take  out  the  grass 
in  patches.  Of  course,  insecticides 
can  be  used  on  lawns  because  there 
is  no  problem  of  residue. 

On  some  rented  land  we  grew 
oats  on  a  field,  followed  the  next 
year  by  spring  barley  and  then  by 
wheat.  The  chafer  really  clobbered 
the  wheat  because  of  a  population 
build-up  after  three  years  of  grain. 

We  have  had  to  tighten  up  our 
rotations  and  emphasize  corn 
more.  We’ll  be  in  tough  shape  in 
the  area  if  the  alfalfa  weevil 
spreads  here  because  then  we’ll 
have  a  pest  seriously  attacking 
both  grass  and  alfalfa.  —  Frank 
Wiley,  Victor,  New  York. 

CARROT  GROWING 

I  used  a  rotovator  for  the  first 
time  in  ’65  to  prepare  ground  for 
growing  fresh  market  carrots  .  .  . 
we  grew  275  acres,  about  half  of 
them  went  for  canning  and  half  for 
the  fresh  market.  Conventional 
tillage  tends  to  leave  clods  under 
the  surface,  and  the  carrots  have  a 
tough  time  growing  straight  and 
eight  inches  long,  the  way  buyers 
want  them. 

It  takes  a  big  engine  to  operate 
the  machine,  covering  80  inches  at 
a  swath;  we  use  a  90  H.P.  tractor. 
The  rear  tractor  wheels  are  set  in 
so  they  are  less  than  80  inches 
apart;  that  way  we  don’t  leave 
compacted  tracks  where  the  tires 
traveled. 

There  are  practically  no  stones 
in  the  fields  where  carrots  are 
grown.  Some  were  planted  after 
peas  were  taken  off  and  the 
“vator”  put  vines  under  very  well 

Fertilizer  .  ,  .  1,000  pounds  per 
acre  of  6-12-12  is  broadcast  ahead 
of  tillage;  carrots  are  very  sensitive 
to  fertilizer  damage,  especially  if 
dry  weather  comes  soon  after 
planting.  In  addition,  100  to  150 
American  Agriculturist,  February,  1966 


pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  are 
broadcast  and  watered  in  with  irri¬ 
gation  when  the  growing  season  is 
underway. 

We  used  to  use  Stoddart  Solvent 
and  5  to  6  cultivations  for  weed 
control,  but  now  we  cultivate  far 
less.  Stoddart  Solvent  now  goes 
on  in  a  band  over  the  row  when 
carrots  are  germinating  and  weeds 
are  less  than  two  inches  high.  Next 
we  cultivate  out  the  centers  between 
rows  (usually  two  cultivations), 
then  spray  Lorox  on  a  complete- 
coverage  basis  when  carrots  are 
4  to  6  inches  high.  In  ’65,  that  did 
the  job  without  further  cultivation. 

In  ’65,  we  sprayed  twice  with 
DDT  to  control  leaflioppers  that 
carry  the  carrot  yellows  disease. 

Carrots  are  harvested  in  pallet 
boxes  .  .  .  1,000  pounds  per  pallet 
for  fresh  market,  1,250  pounds 
for  cannery  carrots.  Many  move 
to  Boston  and  Buffalo  right  in  the 
pallets  —  Max  ShauL,  Schoharie 
County,  New  York 

ROUGHAGE 

We  have  three  silos  at  the  main 
barn  ...  14  x  60,  16  x  50,  and  a 
20  X  60.  In  addition,  there  is 
another  14  x  60  at  the  barn  where 
we  keep  heifers. 

Our  first  and  third  cuttings  go 
mostly  into  the  silos  as  haylage, 
with  part  of  the  first  cutting  going 
into  the  heifer  barn.  The  second 
cut  is  made  as  hay,  because 
weather  is  usually  just  right  for 
haying.  Our  70  cows  are  fed  hay¬ 
lage  all  summer;  they  run  on  a 
six-acre  field  that  is  really  only  an 
exercise  lot. 

Corn  fills  up  any  silo  space 
available  in  the  fall  (usually  the 
two  14  X  60 ’s  and  the  16  x  50). 
Our  56  acres  of  corn  went  better 
than  20  tons  of  silage  per  acre 
in  ’65.  We  counted  one  area  in 
the  field  and  found  26,000  to 
27,000  corn  plants  per  acre  in 
36-inch  rows. 

In  one  field  where  corn  followed 
corn,  we  used  a  rotovator  to  work 
up  the  soil,  then  planted.  It  didn’t 
leave  any  dead  furrows,  and  its 
speed  (150-200  rpm)  was  slow 
enough  so  stones  didn’t  bother. 
When  corn  came  up,  we  went  once 
over  with  a  peg-tooth  w^eeder,  then 
sprayed  with  a  complete  coverage 
of  Atrazine.  This  field  checked  out 
at  30.8  tons  per  acre  at  filling 
time. 

In  another  field  where  corn  was 
following  corn,  we  plowed  it  with 
a  clodbuster  behind  the  plow, 
planted  without  further  harrowing, 
and  cultivated  corn  once. 

All  fertilizer  was  bulk  spread 
this  year  before  working  fields. 
—  Donald  Shehnidine,  Adams, 
N.Y. 


MASTITIS  CONTROL 

I  use  two  sets  of  teat-up  liners 
every  month,  alternating  sets  each 
week  .  .  .  but  never  using  any  one 
set  more  than  a  total  of  two  weeks. 
In  the  past,  when  I’ve  used  a  set 
of  liners  for  as  long  as  six  weeks, 
I  really  had  mastitis  problems. 

It  costs  me  about  a  dollar  a  day 
for  inflations,  but  it’s  worth  it  as 
far  as  anti-mastitis  results  are 
concerned.  —  Parker  Scoville,  Go¬ 
shen,  New  York 
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Profitable  farm  expansions 
start  with  the  blueprints 


Electricity  can  play  an  important  role  in 
helping  you  expand  your  farm  operation 
on  a  labor-saving,  money-making  basis. 
You’ll  want  to  be  sure  your  new  farm 
structures  are  designed  to  take  advantage 
of  all  the  many  ways  electricity  can  work 
for  you. 

Our  Farm  Service  Representative  will  help 
you  plan  before  you  build.  He’ll  show  you 
how  you  can  use  8c  worth  of  electricity 
to  save  $8  in  farm  labor  ...  or  help  you  to 
use  the  services  of  our  agricultural  engi- 

540 


neering  staff  .  . .  without  cost  or  obligation. 
Call  him  at  our  nearest  office.  He’s  always 
ready  to  advise  and  help  you  farm  better 
. .  .  electrically. 


OUR  MAN  WILL  HELP  YOU  PLAN 

J 


1916-1966 


THIS  SPRING 

.  .  .  an  added  BONUS 
Fifty  years  experience 
behind  every  silo. 

SAVE  CASH! 

buy  and  build  early. 


HARVEST 
KINGM 
SILO  ▼ 
MARIETTA  SILOS 

MARTIN  MARiCTTA  CORPORATION 


Marietta,  Ohio 
Falconer,  N.  Y. 
Ravena,  N.  Y. 
.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


P.  O.  Box  672  ...  . 

P.  O.  Box  158  .  .  .  . 

P.  O.  Box  124  .  .  . 

Race  Rd.  and  Pulaski  Hgwy. 
P.  O.  Box  21126  .  .  . 
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with  imitation  covering  devices? 

7^  NEW  COVER 

BOARD® 

is  guaranteed  to  do  the  job  right! 


THE  COVER  BOARD,  BELLEVUE,  OHIO  44811 


safety 

QUICK  -N/N 
COUPLER 

No  protruding  boll 
—  can't  snag 
hands  or  clothing. 


SEVEN  ROLLERS  A/Vx  X  X 
give  you  smoother  flow,  improved  pump  per¬ 
formance.  Your  choice  of  nylon  or  rubber  rollers 


I  Inc.,  Dept.  5B 

700  39th  Ave.  N.E.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55421 
Please  send  me  a  free  catalog'bf  farm  pumps 


Name. 


I 
I 
I 

I  Address- 

I 
I 

L 


Town- 


-State- 


Spraying 

WEnABLE 

POWDERS? 

Get  greater  agitation,  more 
volume,  smoother  flow  with 
Hypro's  NEW  7-ROLLER  PUMP 
on  your  sprayer  .  .  . 

Many  of  the  new  spray  materials  are 
powdered  chemicals  that  must  be  mixed 
with  water.  They  need  this  7-rolier 
pump  design  with  wider,  non-clogging 
roller  slots  and  35%  greater  output  for 
vigorous  agitation  to  keep  the  powder 
in  suspension. 


K  Inc. 


•/ 


A  subsidiary  of 
Lear  SiegJer,  Inc. 


County- 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Utility  •  Storage 
Booths  •  Garages 
also  available  in  colors 
Easily  erected  *  Quick  delivery 
Write  or  phone 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

(201)  487-4018 


NO  HORNS! 


le  application  of  Dr. 
lylor's  Dehorning 
iste  on  horn  button  of 
ivea,  kids,  lambs — and 
horns  will  grow.  No 
tting,  no  bleeding,  4oz. 
r — *1.(X)  at  your  de^- 
's,  or  mailed  postpaid. 
.  W.  NAYLOR  Co. 
Morris  12,  N.Y. 


RIBSTONE 


The  Practical  Feeding 
System  for  More  Profit 
with  Less  Labor 


More  Beef  &  Dairy 
per  acre 

Silos,  unloaders,  com¬ 
plete  feeding  systems. 

- 1  Winter  orders 

FREE  I  tarn  Discount 

Ribslone  facts  |  ^  j- 

and  CapOClly  Li»«i«.‘<»..vvs»»sivsp<.^ 

Chart  sent  |  r|BST0NE  SILO  CO.  OF  N.  Y, 

on  requasi 


JL 


RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 
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ANGUS 


REGISTERED  ANGUS  CATTLE  bred  cows  and 
cows  with  calves,  two  and  three  for  one  com¬ 
binations.  Also  bred  1963  heifers  and  open 
1964  heifers.  Mohawk  Farms,  Canajoharie, 
N.  Y.  Lynn  Potter  518-CA-45262. 

For  Sale— ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS,  P.R.I. 
production  qualified  for  advanced  register,  pre¬ 
dominantly  Scotch  breeding.  Also,  Frozen 
Semen,  from  P.R.I.  and  C.M.S.  double  reg¬ 
istered  and  progeny  proven  sires.  Write  for 
information.  Address:  Wye  Plantation,  Queens¬ 
town,  Maryland,  21658.  Telephones:  Code  301  — 
Office — 827-2041 — Residence — 827-8143.  Visitors 
Welcome. 


BABY  CHICKS 


MARSHALL  KIMBERCHICKS.  Top  quality 
eggs  will  always  be  in  demand.  The  men  who 
stay  in  the  poultry  business  will  be  the  ones 
who  can  produce  highest  quality  eggs.  Choose 
Kimberchicks  for  dependable  high  quality  and 
profits  by  calling  Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  AR  2-8616. 


BABY  CHICKS 


RARE  BREEDS  —  FREE  Beautiful  Catalogue. 
Gorgeous  color  pictures  rare  beauties  and 
standard  favorites.  Over  67  varieties  baby 
chicks.  Special  4H.  FFA  offer.  Rare  Breed 
Headquarters  49  years.  Send  your  Zipcode. 
Murray  McMurray  Hatchery,  M70,  Webster 
City,  Iowa.  50595. _ 

HEAVIES!  REDS,  Rocks  $3.95—100:  “Jumbo” 
White  Rocks  $5.49,  COD.  Heavy  Breeds 
straight  hatch  $7.90;  Pullets,  $10.49.  “Deluxe” 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Hampshires,  RI 
Reds  straight  hatch  $9.70;  Pullets  $16.70. 
“Famous”  White  Leghorn  Pullets  $17.50. 
“Champion”  Pedigreed  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
$22.70.  Redrock  Sexlinks.  Buff  Sexlinks,  Silver 
Cross  Pullets  $24.70;  straight  hatch  $13.95. 
Black  Giants,  White  Giants,  Buff  Rocks,  Silver- 
laced  Wyandottes,  Giant  Brahmas,  Australorps, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Brown  Leghorns 
straight  hatch  $14.95;  Pullets  $26.95.  Pekin 
Ducklings  12 — $4.75.  Broadbreasted  White, 
Bronze  Turkeys  15 — $11.90.  Beltsville  White 
Turkeys  15 — $9.90  fob,  nearest  hatchery.  Live 
Guarantee.  Ruby  Chicks,  Dept.  AGR3,  Virginia 
Beach,  Virginia. 


BABY  CHICKS 


SAVE  ON  TOP  STRAIN  Chicks.  Outstanding 
test  records!  2-great  strain  Leghorns  —  Cash- 
man  production  pullets,  Cameron  Champ  #924 
pullets  $33.00  per  hundred.  Anderson  Buff  Sex- 
link,  White  Rocks  straight  run.  $15.00 — Pullets 
$30.00  per  hundred.  Discount  on  thousand  lot 
and  up.  Write  for  literature.  Parks  Poultry 
Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Phone  607-756-9310. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  Rocks.  Reds. 
Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  Ducklings,  Gos¬ 
lings,  Turkey  Poults.  Free  Catalog.  Surplus 
Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS  OR  REDS  $4.10.  White 
Rocks  or  Vantress  Crosses  $5.95.  Heavy  Breeds, 
As  Hatched  $7.85.  Heavy  Pullets  $12.95.  Leg¬ 
horn  Pullets  $15.95.  Free  Catalogue.  National 
Chicks,  2620  Rockafellow  Ave.,  Pennsauken, 
N.  J. 


HI-PRODUCTION  LAYERS.  White  Leghorn 
pullets  $26.50  per  100.  R.I.  Red  pullets  and 
Buff  Sex  Link  pullets  $26.00 — 100.  Broad¬ 
breasted  Cornish  Broiler  Cross  $10.  100% 

guaranteed.  Free  catalog.  Noll  Farms,  Klein- 
feltersville,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Brown  Leghorn!; 

Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Austra  Whites,  White 
Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  R^s,  Orpingtons,  Brah¬ 
mas,  New  Hampshires,  Wyandottes.  35  Breeds. 
Ducklings,  Turkeys,  Starts  Chicks.  Free  Cata- 
log.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio, 

SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS  are  backed  by  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  quality  and  service  that  goes  back 
more  than  40  years.  Bred  from  top  laying 
strains  that  outlive,  outlay  the  best  in  the 
business.  White  Leghorns,  Harco  Black  Sex 
Links,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Dekalb,  other  breeds. 
Hatching  year  ’round.  For  meat  you  can’t  beat 
our  Vantress-White  Rock  crosses.  Write  for 
Catalog,  down-to-earth  prices.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Box  106,  Hudson.  N.  Y. _ 

“WELP-LINE”  937  LEGHORNS.  Random 
Sample  Tests  prove  their  profit  superiority. 
Top  efficiency.  Also  California-Gray’s,  Lee’s 
White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Parmenter 
Reds,  Parks  Barred  Rocks,  White  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  free 
literature.  Rainbow  Hatchery,  New  Washing. 
ton,  Ohio. _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Shaver  Leghorn^ 

Rapp  Leghorns,  Shaver  Sex-links,  Harco  Sex¬ 
links,  Lawton  Buffs,  Cornish  Cross  meat  birds. 
Also  started  pullets.  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Grecn- 
wich,  N.  Y.  12834.  Phone  518-692-7104. _ 

PROFIT  POWERED  Finest  Strain  Cross  White 
Leghorns.  Harco  Reds,  Lawton  Buffs,  Pullets, 
30cf  each.  Extra  heavy  breeds:  Vantress,  White 
Mountain,  Silver  Cross,  straight  run,  10^  each. 
Prepaid  insured  delivery.  Circular.  Strickler 
Farms,  Sheridan  3,  Pa. _ 

READ  THIS  BEFORE  buying  Baby  Chicks! 
Rocks,  Reds,  Cornish  $3.89 — 100.  Large  White 
Rocks  $5.45.  Other  Breeds  $1.45  to  $5.45.  Pul¬ 
lets  $9.99.  Customers  choice  of  breeds  shown 
in  terrific  free  catalog.  Shipment  from  hatchery 
your  section.  Atlas  Chick  Co.,  Home  Office, 
2651  Chouteau,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 


BEES  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES 


BEES  INSURE  BETTER  Crop  Pollination. 
Profitable  side  line.  Send  $1.00  for  book,  “First 
Lessons  in  Beekeeping”  and  three  months  sub¬ 
scription.  Free  Literature.  American  Bee  Jour¬ 
nal.  Box  A,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

BEES  INCREASE  SEED  and  fruit  yields,  100 
page  book  with  175  pictures  @  75^  postpaid, 
explains  everything  from  starting  to  selling 
honey.  Free  factory  catalog,  stingproof  equip¬ 
ment,  saves  you  25%.  Walter  T.  Kelley  Co., 
Clarkson,  Kentucky. 


CHAROLAIS 


FLYING  HORSESHOE  RANCHES— Breeding 
Charolais  since  ’52.  200  head  of  the  best 
Charolais  at  the  lowest  prices.  Registered  & 
recorded  bulls,  cows  and  heifers.  Best  blood¬ 
lines.  Certified  herd.  Visitors  welcome.  No  Sat¬ 
urday  sales.  Morris,  Pa.  Phone  717-353-2879. 

RUGGED  CHAROLAIS  BREEDING  Stock  for 
sale.  Realistic  Prices.  Come  see  our  herd  sire, 
Ama  Amigo.  Dave  Miller,  Charolles  Valley, 
RD#2,  Phoenixville,  Pa.  Rt.  113.  933-4044, 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 
steins  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Talbots,  Leonards- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


DOGS 


SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  Puppies.  A.K.C. 
Champion  pedigree.  Astolat  Kennels,  Kunkle- 
town  3,  Pa. 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS.  Small,  sturdy”! 

Herd  dog  and  companion.  D.  McLaud,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  — 
Swiss  type.  Famous  bloodlines.  Walter  E. 
Yoder,  Rl,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone  634-7664. 

AKC  AIREDALE,  WEIMARANER,  Wire  Fox 
Terrier  Puppies.  'Tourtellotte,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

BORDER  COLLIES  WITH  natural  herding  in¬ 
stinct.  Pups  from  parents  imported  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wales  $20-$50.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Dunsmore  Farm,  Swanton,  Vt. 

PUREBRED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES,  Farm 
raised.  Reasonable,  Guaranteed.  Sunnydale 
Farm,  Frederick  6,  Maryland  21701. 


DUCKS  &  GEESE 


WEEDER  CHINESE,  EMBDEN,  Toulouse, 
African  Goslings.  Muscovy,  Pekin,  Rouen,  Buff, 
Khaki,  Crested  Ducklings.  Guineas.  Blyler 
Hatchery,  Gratz,  Penna. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Polled.  Bulls  ready  for  Service. 
Open  and  bred  Heifers.  Modern  Bloodlines. 
T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd.  Battleground 
Farms,  Box  511,  Fi-eehold,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Bulls  and  Heifers.  Performance 
records  available.  Proven  Bloodlines.  W.  B. 
Phelps,  Spring  Hill  Farm,  Shushan,  N.  Y. 
Phone  farm  518-854-7868;  office  518-677-2635. 

POLLED  HEREFORD:  Young  bulls,  P’ancy. 
Overstocked,  priced  reasonable.  J.  D.  Leonard, 
Savona,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

Weanling  Heifers  for  sale.  We  sell  nothing 
Registered  that  falls  below  a  Grade  of  “12". 
Also  minimum  daily  gain  standards  of  1.90 
lbs.  per  day  of  age  for  heifers  and  2.25  lbs. 
for  bulls.  These  are  the  highest  standards  in 
the  East.  Visitors  welcome.  Of  interest  is 
our  Bull  Testing  Program. 

CHARLES  D.  GIBSON — Deer  Run  Farms 
Hillsdale.  N.Y.  Tel.  518-325-7821 


HOLSTEINS 

200  REGISTERED  CANADIAN  Holsteins.  3W 
Grade  Cows  and  Heifers  always  on  hand. 
Liberal  Credit  to  reliable  Farmers.  25  Years 
Experience.  M.  Barmann  &  Sons,  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  914-DI  3-6875. 
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ANGUS  COWS  BOOST 
YOUR  EARNING  POWER 


What  a  profit  picture!  A  beefy  Black  cow 
with  a  sound,  sturdy  calf. 

Yes,  Angus  cows  produce  calves  of  the 
modern  beef  type  that  bring  you  more 
money — trim-middled,  smooth  calves  with 
less  wasteful  bone,  belly  and  brisket. 

Check  the  feeder  auctions.  Check  the  fat 
steer  markets.  You’ll  see  Angus  usually 
bring  $1.00  to  $2.00  more  per  cwt. 

The  packer  pays  more  money  for  Angus, 
for  Angus  cut  out  a  superior  carcass  and 
more  saleable  beef  for  him. 

Less  calving  trouble 

What’s  more,  with  Angus  you’ll  have  less 
calving  trouble — for  Angus  cows  have 
bred-in  hardiness — and  Angus  calves  have 
smaller,  polled-shaped  heads  that  help  make 
calving  easier. 

Angus  cows  nourish  their  young  under 
adverse  conditions  too — for  they  are  not 
bothered  with  snowburned  or  sunburned  ud¬ 
ders.  Angus  do  not  have  cancer  eye — and 


have  natural  resistance  to  pinkeye. 

Angus  are  also  naturally  hornless  so  you 
have  no  troublesome  dehorning  problem. 
And  Angus  calves  are  not  set  back  by  un¬ 
necessary  dehorning. 

What’s  all  this  mean  to  you?  Less  worry 
and  much  less  work.  And  at  today’s  labor 
prices  you’d  be  money  ahead  with  Angus. 

Build  for  your  fut;ure 

Remember,  you  don’t  just  buy  an  Angus 
cow — you  invest  in  her  earning  power.  And 
the  earning  power  of  Angus  will  increase — 
for  naturally  hornless  Angus  will  be  more 
and  more  in  demand  in  years  to  come. 

What’s  more,  you’ll  produce  sound,  sturdy 
calves  with  less  wasteful  bone,  belly  and 
brisket — calves  that  will  bring  you  more 
money. 

Y es,  Angus  are  a  good  sound  investment. 
And  today,  quality  Angus  cows  are  selling 
at  prices  you  can  afford. 

Be  ahead!  Breed  Blacks! 

Copyright  1965,  American  Angus  Associotlon,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


THEY’RE  WORTH  MORE  IF  THEY’RE  BLACK 
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GOATS 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AUCTIONEERS 


CHAIN  SAWS 


dairy  goat  journal — monthly  magazine. 
How  to  raise,  where  to  buy  dairy  goats.  $2 
annually.  Box  836,  Columbia.  B-36,  Mo. 

HORSES 

HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES — Everyone  who 

likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have  this  book; 
Free.  Send  name,  zip  code.  Beery  School,  1642 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio.  45359, 

Top  Halter  and  Permanently  Registered 
Quarter  Horses 

Must  sell.  Chestnut  stud — Royal  King  Breed¬ 
ing,  dappled  grey  mare,  chestnut  gelding. 
Call  anytime,  Mr.  Cass  516-SE2-8325. 

LIVESTOCK 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS — Fine  quality.  Uniform 

loads.  Any  weight.  TB  and  Bangs  tested. 
Howey  and  Manley  Cattle  Company,  306  Ex- 
change  Bldg.,  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

PETS 


GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY  if  you  want  to  make 
money.  Raise  Toy  Manchester’s  and  Chihuahuas, 
small  toy  dogs.  Breeding  or  pet  stock  for  sale, 
no  shipping — come  get  them.  Tharp’s  Kennel, 
120  Offutt  Street,  Cumberland,  Md.  Phone 
PA2.6147.  

PHEASANTS 

15,000  RINGNECK  CHICKS  hatching  weekly. 
MacFarlane  Pheasant  Farm,  Janesville  13, 
Wisconsin. 

PIGEONS 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES  Catalog  1^ 

Walter  Hoenes,  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  N.  J.  08213. 

POULTRY 

1964  PEAFOWLS-COCKS  only  $20.00  each. 

Otis  Lackey,  Swanton,  Vt. 

PULLETS 


WE’VE  BEEN  SPECIALIZING  in  started 

pullets  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Reared  on  separate  farms  under  a  program  that 
insures  top  quality  and  performance.  From  two 
weeks  old  to  ready-to-lay.  Dekalbs,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Harco  Sex  Links,  Reds,  others.  Truck 
delivery  over  wide  area.  Write  or  telephone  for 
prices,  availability.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  (518)-TA8-1611 . 

RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  Fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. _ 

RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  by  know¬ 
ing  facts.  48  page  illustrated  book  describing 
25  Breeds.  Housing,  breeding,  feeding,  markets, 
marketing,  etc.  25  cents.  American  Rabbit  As- 
sociation,  28  ARBA  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Penn. 

SHEEP 


SUFF'OLK  ewes  top  lamb  pi’oduction;  lambing 
early  with  hardy,  market-preferred  meat-type 
animals!  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Association, 
Box  324-RN,  Columbia,  Mo. _ 

20  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  BRED  Ewes. 
Geo.  Mayne,  Jr.,  Bergen,  N.  Y. _ 

LATEST  PRACTICAL  INFORMATION  on 
profitable  sheep  raising  $3.00  year.  Shepherd 
Magazine,  Sheffield  22,  Mass.  Five  helpful 
back  issues  $1.00, 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT  TO  GET  in  the  beef  cattle  field  and 
make  profit  ?  If  you  do,  remember  Shorthorns 
—Polled  Shorthorns  go  to  market  30  to  _  40 
days  sooner  than  other  breeds.  Calves  weigh 
60-80  lbs.  more  at  weaning.  Get  the  facts. 
Free.  Write  Department  EB,  American  Short¬ 
horn  Association,  8288  Hascall  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebi’aska  68124. _ 

10  PUREBRED  BEEF  SHORTHORN  Heifers 
$100-$140.  Ward  Dowding,  LaFayette,  Rt.  80, 
New  York.  Phone  NX6-5501  Tully. 


SWINE 


MONTHLY  MARYLAND  FEEDER  Pig  Sales 
1:30,  2nd  Monday — Caroline  Sales,  Denton:  4th 
Thursday  (4th  Fri. — Nov.) — Rudnick  &  Sons, 
Galena  Vaccinated — health  inspected — graded 
pigs  sold  by  pound  to  highest  bidder.  Maryland 
Swine  Producers,  Fairgrounds,  Timonium. 

FEEDER  PIGS  THAT  Eat  and  Grow  $15.  each. 
Vaccinated  and  delivered  in  100  head  lots, 
shoats  over  40  lbs.  $20.  COD  on  approval.  C. 
Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Del. _ 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  —  CERTIFIED 
Meat  Type.  Boars,  Gilts,  and  bi’ed  Sows.  Ralph 
Bliek,  Williamson,  N.  Y.  315-589-8617. _ 

registered  POLAND  CHINA  weanling 
boars  and  gilts  with  extra  growing  ability  and 
meatiness.  Unrelated  groups  and  deliveries  ar- 
ranged.  Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New  York. _ 

Hampshire  boars  &  Gilts.  Orders  for 

weanling  pigs.  McColl’s,  10018  Asbury  Road, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y.  


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 

with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin,  100 
rog.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine, 
c  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
?2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
S25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Tops- 
tield.  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply 
catalogue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As 
always,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
ggnsumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment- 

DAiRY  AND  LIVESTOCK  Veterinary  supplies 

direct  to  you  at  wholesale.  Send  card  for  new 
wholesale  catalogue.  Eastern  States  Serum 
Company,  1727  Harden  Street,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

KE^MAST  mastitis  treatment— Peni- 

cillin.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  Neomycin,  Sulfa¬ 
nilamide,  Cobalt  in  15CC  disposable  syringes. 
Dozen  prepaid  $4.45.  Withhold  milk  from 
treated  quarter  72  hours.  Authorized  Anchor 
berum  Dealer.  Kensington  Veterinary  Supply, 
Kensington,  Connecticut. 

.  American  Agriculturist,  February,  1966 


ASTONISHING  AUTOMATIC  TOILET  BOWL 
CLEANER,  deodorizer.  Works  when  toilet  is 
flushed.  Housewives  buy  on  sight  for  every 
bathroom,  at  only  $1.98  each.  Make  up  to 
$10.00  in  hour,  spare  time.  Free  Sales  Kit. 
Merlite,  114  East  32nd,  Dept.  G71U,  New 
York  16. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  taking  orders  for  Stark 
Dwarf  F’ruit  Trees.  Everybody  ean  now  grow 
Giant  Size  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears  in  their 
yards.  Also  Shade  "Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  Outfit  F’ree.  Stark  Bro’s,  Desk  30226,  Louis¬ 
iana,  Missouri  63353. 

WILL  YOU  TEST  new  items  in  your  home? 
Surprisingly  big  pay.  Latest  conveniences  for 
home,  car.  Send  no  money.  Just  your  name. 
Kristee,  165,  Akron,  Ohio. 

MEN,  WOMEN  FULL  or  Part  Time.  Sell  Hertel 
Bibles.  F'inest  study  Bible  available.  Protestant 
or  Catholic.  Demonstrator  and  supplies  fur¬ 
nished.  Sell  to  friends,  neighbors.  Church 
groups  and  Fraternal  Organizations.  Excep¬ 
tional  commissions.  Write  International  Book, 
Box  118-RN,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Free  catalog. 
1330-33  Linwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64109. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING—term  soon.  Free 
catalog.  The  Reisch  American  School  of 
Auctioneering,  Inc.,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS  —  Livestock  and  farm  auc¬ 
tions.  Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service 
available.  Harris  Wilco.x.  Phone — Bergen  146, 
New  York. 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


WONDERFUL  BIBLE  PROPHECY.  Prophet 
Elijah  Coming  Before  Christ.  World’s  Next 
Great  Event.  Free  Book.  R.  A.  Megiddo  Mis¬ 
sion^ _ 

FREE  CATALOG.  Interesting  New  Books. 
Postal  Books,  Dept.  AA,  2217  Lackland,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  63114. 


BUILDINGS 


FARM  BUILDINGS — for  all  purposes,  low  cost, 
easy  terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  STAKES  for  tree  staking.  5,  6,  7,  8 
and  10  Ft.,  ready  pointed.  Also  tree  wrap  and 
wire.  Large  stock  on  hand  at  all  times. 
516-AN-6-6400,  East  Northport,  New  York. 

COLORSLIDES 


COLORSLIDES.  TEN  ONE  Category  $1.00. 
Hawaii  -  Alaska  -  Europe  -  Miami  -  Western 
USA.  Eddings,  8R  Roberts,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
14830. 


SAW  CHAINS.  Save  up  to  $15.00  each.  "Life¬ 
time  Guarantee”  Immediate  shipments,  post’pd. 
Write,  Armstrong’s,  Box  142,  Saulte  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan  49784. 


SAW  CHAIN 

DIRECT  TO  YOU  AT  FACTORY  PRICES! 

Brand  new,  first  quality,  fully  guaranteed!  In 
.404",  1/2"  and  7/16"  pitch.  Chain  for  bar 
of  any  saw  with  cutting  length  of: 

12"  to  14"  SI  0.00  15"  to  16"  $11.00 

17"  to  20"  $13.00  21"  to  24"  $15.00 

GUIDE  BARS:  New.  hard-nose,  to  At: 
Homelite  17"  $17.00,  21"  $19.00 
McCulloch  18"  $18.00,  24"  $21.00 
SPROCKETS:  Direct-drive  sprocket  $4.00; 

Gear-drive  sprocket  $2.50. 

Add  50c  to  total  order  for  shipping 
(For  <’()!)  send  .$2.00  deposit) 

Be  sure  to  give  saw  name,  bar  cutting  length, 
and  pitch  used  or  number  of  drive  links  In  chain. 
Send  check  cr  money  order  today  to: 

ZIP-PENN  INC.  BOX  179-HD  Erie,  Penna. 

For  big  savings  on  other  bars,  saw  parts, 
accessories,  write  for  complete  catalog. 


Top  Settling  Rate  --  Top  Settling  Rate  --  Top  Settling  Rate  --  Top 


Your  C9^s  must  settle  well  and  cal^e  regularly 
for  profitable  productiS^,  That’s  ahighsetr 
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Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850 


Classified  Ads 

PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

March  Issue  Closes  February  1  April  Issue Closes  March  1  May  Issue Closes  April  1 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

35  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals. 
Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  15R24,  count  as  11  words. 
Minimum  charge  $3.50.  Blind  Box  Number  $2.40 
extra,  includes  address.  Send  check  or  money 
order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box 
369,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  be  an  Accident  Investigator. 
Make  up  to  $1,000  a  month,  part  or  full  time. 
No  college  necessary.  Car  furnished;  many 
extra  benefits.  We  ti'ain  you  at  home  in  spare 
time.  Keep  present  job  until  ready  to  switch. 
Pick  your  location.  Men  badly  needed  now. 
For  Free  information  wi-ite  Liberty  School, 
Dept.  C9410,  1139  W.  Park,  Libei’tyville, 
Illinois. 

FREE  BOOK  “990  Successful,  Little-Known 
Businesses.”  Many  fascinating  opportunities! 
Plymouth  936T.  Brooklyn,  New  York  11218. 
SEEKING  LARGE  PRODUCER  willing  to  ex¬ 
pand  to  500  head.  New  York  concern  will  offer 
interest  in  going  business.  Box  369-GC,  Ithaca, 
New  York  14850. 


CHAIR  CANING 


RESTORE  FURNITURE  . —  Complete  catalog 
finest  refinishing,  stenciling,  seating  materials 
(refundable).  Seat  weaving  kits  (free  in¬ 
structions)  —  premium  medium  Cane  $2.75: 
Fibre  Rush  $2.95  postpaid.  The  Workshop,  Dept. 
A2.  122  Main,  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y.  14527. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  ARE  SUPPLIERS  for  Dairy  Farm:  First 
class  milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  work¬ 
ers.  Ellingers  Employment  Agency,  80  Warren 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Phone  GR  3-8168-9. 

FARMS  FOR  RENT 


DAIRY  FARM — 110  acres  corn,  alfalfa  soil,  69 
comfort  stalls,  barn  cleaner,  bulk  tank,  2 
houses.  Rent  6%  on  investment.  Wagson 
Farms,  Tamaqua,  Pa.  Phone  717-668-3858. 

50  ACRES  —  45  TILLABLE,  8  room  house, 
barn,  $40.00  monthly,  as  is.  References. 
Vicinity  Penn  Yan.  Box  369-GP,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
14850. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS— FINGER  LAKES  AREA  —  all  types 
and  size  farms.  Retirement  homes  —  hunting 
land.  Lakeshore  properties.  H.  M.  Stocking, 
Realtor,  Dundee,  New  York. _ 

VIRGINIA  livestock,  dairy  farms  and  country 
estates,  P.  M.  Browning,  Realtor,  John  H.  Hitt, 
Associate:  Culpeper,  Virginia. _ 

LARGE  LIST  DAIRY,  Poultry,  Market  Garden, 
Recreational  Farms,  Camps,  $5,000.  to  $395,000. 
Skibiski  Realty,  So.  Deerfield,  Mass. _ 

PRODUCTIVE  300  ACRES  (more  available) 
36x160  barn,  pipeline  milker — 67  head,  modern 
milk  house  hulk  tank,  barn  has  gutter  cleaner, 
mow  conveyor.  Concrete  silos-unloaders,  shop, 
tool  shed,  good  house-furnace.  Never  fail 
spring,  improved  birdsfoot  pastures.  Kept  127 
head — bought  no  roughage — 62  cows  have  pro¬ 
duced  over  100,000  lb.  per  month  for  past 
3  months.  DHIA.  7/10  mile  off  county  road. 
Sells  equipped  or  without.  John  Scheuerman, 
Sherburne.  N.  Y. _ 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  with  450  quart  retail 
Milk  Route.  70  head  stock,  fully  equipped,  excel¬ 
lent  water  supply.  Nicely  located  near  city.  For 
particulars  call  Fonda.  N.  Y.  3-0141  nights. 
Myra  K.  Van  Alstyne,  Broker. 

SEVERAL  200  ACRE  DAIRY  farms  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Saratoga  Counties  as  well  as  Ver¬ 
mont.  Write  for  brochure.  Petteys  Agency,  83 
Bay  St,,  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. _ 

400  ACRES,  370  tillable,  alfalfa  soil.  Miles  of 
frontage.  2  homes.  100  head  dairy  stock.  3 
tractors,  complete  equipment.  Wimple,  Realtor, 
Sloansville,  N.  Y. 

500  ACRES  —  BOTTOM  CREEK  land.  2  sets  of 
buildings,  bare  farm  $80,000.  Cattle  &  ma¬ 
chinery  optional.  217  acres  —  very  productive, 
large  home,  new  large  barn,  100  head  Holsteins, 
all  good  machinery  $90,000.  K.  M.  LeMieux, 
Realtor,  9  Water  St.,  Arcade,  New  York. 

CHOICE  FOOTHILLS  DAIRY.  Prime  250-acre 
New  York  dairy  farm  in  the  beautiful  Cats¬ 
kills  foothills!  In  heart  of  milk  shed  for  New 
York  City’s  metropolitan  market.  120  acres 
tillable,  100  pasture,  11  springs,  mile  brook 
frontage,  20  apple  trees,  butternut,  maple  trees, 
good  stone,  barb  wire  fencing.  Comfortable  9- 
room  farm  house,  4  bedrooms,  bath,  basement, 
furnace,  picturesque  mountain  view.  48x56 
barn,  16x19  concrete  block  building,  425  gal¬ 
lon  hulk  milk  tank,  heifer  barn,  sap  house. 
Near  skiing,  7  miles  town.  Real  opportunity 
at  only  $20,000.  Free  .  .  .  Spring  1966  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  All  types  real  estate  coast  to 
coast!  United  Farm  Agency,  501-AA  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 

150  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM.  80  acres  tillable, 
land  in  high  state  of  fertility.  15  acres  woods, 
some  saw  timber,  14,000  scotch  pines,  some  15 
years  old.  Large  barn  in  good  repair,  2  smaller 
hams.  Excellent  10  room  house.  This  is  valley 
farm  located  on  paved  road,  school  bus  and 
milk  route.  26  high  producing  registered  hol- 
stein  cows.  Good  farm  equipment.  Owner 
farmed  place  50  years.  Retiring.  Write  Box 
74,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

FREE  SPRING  CATALOG!  Bargains  Galore! 
Coast-to-Coast!  Low  prices,  easy  down  pay¬ 
ments!  Safe-Buy  Real  Estate  Agency,  712-NY 
West  Third,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

CATALOG  I’REE.  DESCRIBES  an  interesting 
selection  of  several  hundred  properties  in  New 
England  and  New  York,  chosen  to  give  you  a 
cross  section  of  what  is  available.  Includes 
almost  anything  you’re  likely  to  want  from 
operating  businesses,  choice  homes  and  farms, 
to  plain  wild  tracts.  Ask  for  a  copy  and  add 
a  few  words  about  your  needs.  Four  Effs,  Box 
264AA,  Manchester,  N.  H.  (Representatives 
wanted.) 

EGG  FARM  capacity  9800  layers.  Automatic 
equipment.  Colonial  home  plus  2  apartments, 
garage.  25  acres  numbered  highway.  Robert 
Collester,  549  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

140  ACRE  FARM  3  miles  north  Little  Falls, 
New  York.  Exceptionally  good  land  and  water. 
Includes  Dwelling — 120'  X  36'  Barn  —  New 
Milk  House.  Mrs.  Carl  Hoerz,  Dolgeville,  New 
York  —  Phone— 429-8195. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth- 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas.  


FLOWERS 


WILDFLOWERS  —  Free  Price  List.  Write, 
Savage  Gardens,  Box  163,  McMinnville,  Ten- 
nessee  37110. 


FURNACES  &  BOILERS 


CUT  HEATING  COSTS.  Use  Marco  Furnaces 
and  Boilers.  Either  Complete  Combustion  Wood 
and  Coal  or  Combination  Oil-Wood  and  Coal 
Units.  Literature  free.  Marco  Industries,  P.  O. 
Box  6-A.  Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 


PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS,  Vegetables 
from  birds,  animals.  Cheese  cloth  100  yards 
by  48",  convenient  10  yard  lengths  $7.50  pre¬ 
paid;  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein,  120B 
Eton  Road,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 


GOAT  SUPPLIES 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE.  Enclose  2H  de¬ 
posit  refundable  with  first  order.  Hoegger 
Supply  Co.,  Milford  2,  Pa. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


JEEPS  $64.50,  airplanes  $75.20,  boats  $6.18. 
Many  others  direct  from  U.  S.  Government. 
For  complete  “Directory”  and  catalog  send 
$1.00  to  Quality  Surplus,  Dept.  NY2,  Box  23, 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania. _ 

JEEPS  being  sold  at  Bargain  Prices  by  Gov¬ 
ernment.  For  latest  information  regarding  only 
2  sale  centers  still  open,  send  25(f  to  Government 
Surplus  Jeeps,  Box  177AG2.  Abhottstown, 
Penna. 


HAY  &  STRAW 


CHOICE  HAY,  all  grades.  Mohawk  Valley. 
Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc.,  Fort 
Plain,  New  York.  Telephone  4-5111. _ 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa — mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  hay  delivered 
by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality  guaranteed. 
Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Melrose,  4-2591  before  8  A.M.  or  after  5  P.M. 
BALED  HAY  DELIVERED  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion.  For  more  information  write  or  call  after 
6:00  PM.  J.  W.  Christman,  RD  2,  Fort  Plain, 

GRADED  HAY  STRAW  all  kinds  shipped 
anywhere.  Phone  201-748-1020.  Desmond  Hay 
Service.  Box  402,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 
CARLOT  OR  SEND  your  truck.  Hay,  Alfalfa 
pellets,  grain.  Grain  or  feed  store  operators, 
contact  us  for  your  feed  supplies.  Schwab  Bros. 
Feed  Co.,  New  Bavaria,  Ohio. _ 

GRADED  DAIRY  ALFALFA  and  other  Grades. 
Art  Callari  Hay  Co.,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

CAN  DELIVER  all  grades  of  good  quality  hay. 
Also,  farmers  interested  in  selling  contact  us. 
D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York.  Phone: 
716-243-3311  or  716-243-2236. _ 

HAY  &  STRAW — ALL  grades  delivered  by 
Truckload,  Hill  &  Valle  Farms,  R#2,  Wilder 
Rd.,  Gowanda,  N.  Y.  Phone  716-257-9067. 

WANTED:  Licensed  &  Bonded  Farmer  wants 

top  quality  Hay  &  Straw.  Also  Mulch — mini¬ 
mum  10  ton  lots.  Write  Box  141,  Plainview, 
N.  Y. 

200  TONS  ALFALFA  HAY,  Straw,  Ear  Corn, 
Oats.  Robert  Schram,  Newark,  N.  Y.  Phone 
331-4666;  7:30  P.M-9:00  P.M. _ 

(IHOICE  CAYUGA  COUNTY  Mixed  Hay.  De¬ 
livered  anywhere.  Richardson  Bros.  Farms,  Red 
Creek.  N.  Y.  Phone  315-RL4-8873. _ 

CALL  ON  US  for  Hay  &  Straw.  Myers  & 
Wilbur.  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — GOOD  Quality  Hay.  Delivered 
anywhere.  Write:  Louis  F.  Chiavetta,  Eden, 
N.  Y.  14057.  Phone  716-XX2-3909. _ 

HAY — 1st  and  2nd  cutting.  Straw  and  Corn. 
We  Deliver.  Registered,  Bonded.  El  win  Mil- 
lerd,  Stanley,  N.  Y.  Phone  LYric  6-2664. 

GOOD  QUALITY  HAY  delivered  anywhere. 

Marcus  Delong,  Romulus,  N.  Y.  14541.  Ovid 
869-5675. 


HELP  WANTED 

DAIRYMAN  WANTED.  FULLY  experienced 

in  operating  milking  machines  and  caring  for 
cows.  Excellent  housing  for  married  man. 
Steady  year  round  employment.  Top  wages 
and  bonus.  Garelick  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass. 
617-528-9000  days  or  evenings  call  Israel 
Garelick  617-528-1122. 

MAKE  $280.00  GETTING  JUST  10  growers  to 

try  Campbell’s  Plant  Food.  Sample  free.  Camp- 
bell,  Rochelle  19,  Illinois. 

MAN  IN  GOOD  Health  not  over  age  60  for 
Kennel  work  Internationally  known  Oi'ganiza- 
tion  30  miles  from  New  York.  Board  and  Room 
provided  with  Salary.  In  letter  give  references. 
Box  375,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  MAN,  BOY  or  girl  for  general 

farm  work.  Russell  Peters,  Sr.,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

$23  WEEKLY  AND  YOUR  own  dresses  as  extra 

rewards.  Just  show  Fashion  Frocks  to  friends. 
Easy,  fun.  Convenient  even  for  housewife  with 
children.  No  canvassing,  investment  or  experi¬ 
ence.  For  Free  Kit  write  Fashion  Frocks,  Dept. 
W-16101,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 


HELP  WANTED — Black  Watch  Farms,  Wap- 
pingers  Falls,  N.Y.  a  progressive  beef  cattle 
operation  has  2  positions  for  men  with  good 
experience  in  agriculture.  Single  or  married. 
Each  of  the  positions  offer  good  housing 
with  paid  utilities  as  well  as  year-round  em¬ 
ployment  with  fringe  benefits.  Salaries  are 
open.  For  more  information  call  914-226-9125. 


HELP  WANTED 


FARMER,  GENERAL  MAINTENANCE— some 
work  with  horses  —  Excellent  house,  good 
wages  —  references  —  write  —  Sheepfields 
Farm,  New  Vernon,  New  Jersey. _ 

MAN  ON  DAIRY  P'ARM — 4  room  apartment, 
heat,  lights,  hot  water,  milk,  good  wages, 
steady  work.  Contact  Walter  Scace,  Adams, 
Mass. _ 

FARMER:  Care  animals,  estate  work,  comfort¬ 
able  cottage,  facilities,  $300  month.  Box  369-GG, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

WANTED:  ENERGETIC  EXPERIENCED 

farmer  to  operate  dairy  farm.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Contact  Mort  Gelston,  Maple  Ridge  Farm, 
East  Haddam,  Conn.  Tel.  873-8495.  Area  Code 
203. _ 

WE  HAVE  A  GOOD  permanent  job  for  a 
farmer  operating  equipment  and  doing  nursery 
work.  Applicant  must  be  between  22  and  35, 
sober,  reliable  and  responsible.  All  replies  will 
be  answered,  write  Box  369-FX,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
14851. _ 

FARMER  59  NEEDS  HOUSEKEEPER  with 
clean  habits,  children  welcome.  Please  write 
particulars,  modern  conveniences,  security.  Box 
369-GB,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

WANTED:  WORKING  FARM  MANAGER  for 
beef  cattle-hay-corn  operation.  House  avail¬ 
able.  Send  references  to:  Horace  Theobald,  Box 
72,  Harrison,  N.  J. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  (AGE  25  to  50)  for  2  adults; 
pleasant  home  in  Ithaca;  room,  board,  and  good 
salary.  Box  369-GD,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 


HOBBIES 


MAKE  DOOR  MATS  from  used  baler  twine. 
Instructions  Two  Quarters.  Walter  Warner, 
Pierceton,  Indiana.  46562. 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED  HONEY  —  Clover.  Buckwheat 
or  Fallflower,  5  lb.  container  $2.20;  3 — $5.75; 
6 — $10.50.  Prepaid  3rd  zone.  We  use  stainless 
steel  extractors  and  tanks.  Lang  Apiaries,  Box 
A,  Gasport,  New  York. 


INSTRUCTION 


GAME  WARDEN,  Government  Hunter, 
Forestry,  Park  and  Wildlife  Service  announce 
job  openings  regularly.  Prepare  at  home  for 
outdoor  work,  good  pay,  security.  Complete 
information  Free!  Write  North  American 
School  of  Conservation — BH,  Newport,  Califor¬ 
nia  92660. 


U.  S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  TESTS 

Men-Women  18  and  over.  Secure  jobs.  High 
pay.  Short  hours.  Advancement.  Thousands 
of  jobs  open.  Preparatory  training  as  long 
as  required.  Experience  usually  unnecessary. 
FREE  information  on  jobs,  salaries,  require¬ 
ments.  Write  TODAY  giving  name,  address 
and  phone.  Lincoln  Service,  Dept.  503,  Pekin, 
Illinois. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


LIVESTOCK  SUPPLIES,  EQUIP. 


FREE  SAMPLE  Cattle  Ear  Tag.  Big  numbers, 
low  priced.  Write  today:  Cowboy  Tag  Co.,  Box 
95,  Yucaipa,  California  92399. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOUR  WILL  FORMS — Standard  Forms  (Finest 
Quality)  with  Complete  Instructions.  $1.20. 
Interstate  Products,  Box  1-M2,  Pelham,  New 
Hampshire. _ 

STOP  ITCHING — Promotes  healing  of  piles; 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 
Falls,  Maine. _ 

QUICK-JOHN — Cleans  septic  tanks,  cesspools, 
outdoor  toilets.  Stops  odors,  backups.  Opens 
drains.  6  premeasured  treatments  $2.95,  12 — 
$4.95.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Ryter  Co., 
Madelia  20,  Minn. _ 

LEG  SORE  SUFFERERS  —  Send  for  Free 
Book  on  proven  Viscose  for  relief  of  pain  and 
aches  of  leg  ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due 
to_  deep  vein  congestion.  Works  as  you  walk. 
Viscose  Co.,  100  West  Chicago  Avenue,  Dept. 
J.A.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. _ 

FARMERS,  BUSINESSMEN,  STUDENTS. 
Modern  Speed  Way  of  Basic  Mathematics. 
Everybody’s  aid  to  easy  figuring.  $2.00  Postpd. 
Anthony’s,  Box  31,  Easton,  Minnesota  56025. 
WATCH  AND  CLOCK  repairing  books  and 
tools.  Free  catalog.  North  American,  Box 
77-RB,  Fox  River  Grove,  Illinois  60021. 

LIGHTNING  RODS — We  specialize  in  complete 
and  economical  lightning  protection  systems. 
Free  inspection  or  information.  Morse-Collins, 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  mem¬ 
ber  United  Lightning  Protection  Association. 

“SIX  WILL  FORMS”  plus  “Information  by 
Lawyer,”  $1.00,  Brugenheimer  Publishers,  Box 
158-N77,  Lexington,  Mass. 

“SEPTIC  PEPS-IT”  for  cesspools,  septic  tanks, 
dry  wells,  filter  beds,  outhouses.  Prevents  and 
corrects  odors,  backup.  Keeps  systems  flowing. 
6  months  supply  $2.95.  1  year  $5.90.  Electric 
Sewer  Cleaning  Co.,  Boston  34,  Massachusetts. 

CLIPPERS  REPAIRED,  BLADES  sharpened, 
90d  per  pair.  Immediate  service.  Earlville  Clip¬ 
per  Service,  Earlville,  N.  Y.  13332. 

SEVERAL  GOOD  OLD  Violins.  Bargain 
Prices.  Write.  Kline,  Middlecreek,  Penna. 

CASH  AND  S&H  GREEN  Stamps  Given  for 
new  and  used  goose  and  duck  feathers.  Top 
prices,  free  tags,  shipping  instructions.  Used 
feathers  mail  small  sample.  Northwestern 
Feather  Co.,  212  Scribner,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG!  100,000  Pr^ 

ducts.  Tremendous  Discounts!  Taylor  Distribu 
tors,  Newton  14,  New  Jersey. 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  Paradox  2' 

New  York  12858.  Unusual  Bi-monthly.  $2.01 
year.  Sample  35d. 

ADULTS  AND  CHILDREN  who  want  foreigii 

pen  pals  write  to  Miss  Reba  Levine.  174  Peat 
Street,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES — furnaces,  coal,  oil, 
gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  Co.,  793  Broadway 
Albany,  New  York. 

TREASURE,  Gold,  Silver,  Relics.  New  1961 
detectors  now  available.  Free  information.  Ray- 
scope.  Dept.  2-F,  Box  715,  North  Hollywood. 
California. 

PHDTO  SERVICE  &  SUPPLIES 

12  EXP.  KODACOLOR — $2.49,  includes  new 
film.  Reprint  13^.  12  exp.  B&\V — 79^.  Hoosiet 
Photos,  Box  1405AA,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

SAUSAGE 

CEROW’S  HOME  MADE  SAUSAGE,  famous 
for  years.  4  lb.  roll  $3.90  delivered.  Cerow’s 
Clayton,  New  York. 

SAWDUST 

SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS  in  carload  lots 
Sawdust  in  bulk  truckloads,  also  baled  shav 
ings.  Bono  Sawdust  Co.,  33-30  127th  Place 
Corona  68,  New  York.  Tel.  Hickory  6-1374. 

SILOS 

SILOS,  SILO  UNLOADERS — barn  cleaners 

Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

SILOS— FACTORY  CREOSOTE  Treated  Wood. 
Maximum  insulation  against  frozen  ensilage 
and  absolute  acid  resistance.  Dependable  lock- 
doweled  wind-resistant  construction.  Immediate 
delivery.  Box  BS-26.  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Una- 
dilla.  New  York. 


WOMEN’S  INTEREST 


RAISE  RABBITS_  for  us  on  $500  month  plan, 
Free  details.  White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio. 

MONEY  IN  DONUTS — Make  new  greaseless 
donuts  in  kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes. 
Duncan  3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Min¬ 
nesota^^ _ 

REGULAR  YARD  GOODS,  Wool  remnants, 
coatings,  suitings  and  skirt  material.  Samples 
sent  upon  request.  Mail  orders  filled  promptly. 
Ye  Olde  Wool  Shoppe,  Kezar  Sales  Corporation, 
Kezar  Falls,  Maine. _ 

WALLPAPER  SALE:  FINAL  clearance  all 
1965  patterns.  Write  for  your  Free  catalog  at 
once.  Sensational  savings.  We  pay  postage, 
Burlington  Trading  Post,  1800  Burlington, 
North  Kansas  City,  Mo.  _ 

WALLPAPER  —  SAVE  HALF  or  more.  Big 
1965-66  catalog — 118  selections  18d-69^  single 
roll.  Send  10^  catalog  mailing.  Mutual  Wall¬ 
paper,  Dept.  R,  228  West  Market,  Louisville, 
Ky.  40202.  _ 

FLOWER  MATERIALS,  ARTFOAM,  styro¬ 
foam,  sequins,  jewelry.  Discount  catalog  25(1 
Flocraft,  Farrell,  Penna. _ 

PROFESSIONAL  ARTIST  WILL  Sketch  free¬ 
hand  your  child’s  portrait  in  pastels.  $10.00 
C.O.D.  Send  snapshot.  Allow  two  weeks  for 
delivery.  Portraits,  c/o  P.O.,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y 

PERSONAL  LABELS — 1,000  Gold-Trimmed, 
Name-Address  Labels  50d.  (Juaranteed.  Littons, 
387-AA2,  Collinsville,  Illinois. _ 

WEAVE  RUGS — Make  Good  Profits — No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary!  Free  Catalog,  sample  card, 
and  low  prices  on  carpet  warp,  rug  filler, 
looms,  parts,  inexpensive  beam  counter.  H 
you  have  loom — advise  make,  weaving  width 
please.  Or.  Rug  Company,  Dept.  2614,  Lima, 
Ohio. _ 

DESERT  FLOWERS,  ROADRUNNERS,  Note- 
cards,  12  Assorted,  $1.50.  Brochure.  Artist 
Henry  Mockel,  Box  726,  Twenty  Nine  Palms, 
California. 


NEW  MONEY  MAKER  for  your  Church  ot 
Club!  Sell  our  famous  Holland  Imported  Bulbs 
now!  Hybrid  gladiolus  and  dahlias!  Beautifully 
packaged!  Guaranteed!  40%  profit.  No  money 
needed.  Free  details!  Dutch  Mill  Bulb  Im¬ 
porters,  Dept.  251,  Mount  Gretna,  Pennsylvania 
17064. 


FUND 

Games. 

York. 

RAISERS. 

Wholesale. 

Dolls, 

Simms, 

Nylons,  Blades 
Warwick,  Nev 

OF  INTEREST  TO 

WOMEN 

RAISE  $50  AND  MORE 

for  your  church  or  group.  Have  10  I 
members  each  sell  twenty  50(j  pack-  I 
ages  of  Prayer  Grace  Napkins.  Keep  i 
$50  for  your  treasury.  Everything  on  I 
credit.  Send  for  details,  free  samples.  | 

ANNA  WADE,  DEPT.  9CB  | 

LYNCHBURG,  VA.  24505  I 


X  BUILDING  MATERIALS 


W  GLUE  ^ 
LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
BR-26  .Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unodilla,  N.  Y.  I 
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NURSERY  STOCK 


SITUATION  WANTED 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


SEEDS 
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barn  cleaners — silo  unloaders,  engineered 
by  Patz.  New  different  bunk  feeders,  manure 
stackers,  replacement  chains  for  all  make 
cleaners,  low  cost,  easy  terms.  Nold  Farm 
Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Willard  Howland,  South- 
ainpton.  Mass. _ 

IN  NEED  OF  Milking  Equipment,  pipelines  - 
parlor  or  around  the  barn  parlor  stalls — Her¬ 
ringbone — side  opening — walk-thru.  Transfer 
station,  rigid  or  plastic.  Get  our  prices.  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  Chore-Boy  Eastern  Factory  Owned 
Branch,  Box  11,  Dryden,  N.  Y.  13053.  Phone 
VI4-6092. 

WANTED  —  ALLIS  CHALMERS  Roto  Balers. 
Brice  Creesy,  Andover,  Ohio. 

COBEY-  -FOX-  MC— NUFFIELD  —  Versatile 
Farm  Equipment — Cockshutt  parts,  new  & 
used.  Used  machines  all  kinds.  We  deliver. 
Ingersoll  Farm  Supply  Inc.,  Martinsburg,  N.Y. 
Phone — Lowville  85. 

•■USED  CONVEYOR  BELTING”  Rubber 
covered — like  new,  all  sizes — all  plys.  Phone 
or  write:  E.  L.  Ashmus  Belting  Company, 
6038-49th  Ave.,  Kenosha.  Wisconsin.  Telephone 
652-4596. _ 

AUXILIARY  GENERATING  PLANTS— 3  to 
20  KW—  $300  and  up.  Case  500  5  plow  diesel- 
c!ean-$1895.  New  Oliver  770  loaded — all  acces¬ 
sories  only  $3895.  New  3  plow  diesel  with  3 
point  hitch  and  new  Industrial  type  loaders — 
$3895.  100  used  balers,  all  makes.  25  field  har¬ 
vesters.  Good  selection  corn  pickers — pull  type 
&  SP  models.  135  crawlers  &  wheel  tractors  in¬ 
cluding  dozers,  loaders,  winches  and  backhoes. 
Several  choice  bargains  in  crawlers  for  muck  or 
sap  gathering.  30  acres  of  equipment.  Parts  for 
Wiard,  Leroy,  Gobel  and  Ontario  Drills.  Don 
Howard — Canandaigua.  New  York. _ 

BARN  FANS  20"  14  HP  Delco  Totally  En¬ 
closed  motor,  balance  louvers,  rust  pi’oof  plated 
guard,  heavy  storm  hood,  rugged  aluminum 
blade,  with  Penn  thermostat  $59.50.  Freight 
Paid.  Free  Literature.  Elsingers,  Lomira,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Est.  1933. 

FARROWING  CRATES  —  Complete  $22.95. 
Free  Literature.  Dolly  Enterprises,  180  Main, 
Colchester,  Ill. _ 

LAMINATED  RAFTERS  &  Arches  for  barns 
and  sheds.  Douglas  Fir  bonded  with  completely 
waterproof  glue.  Popular  sizes  stocked.  Extra 
heavy  rafters  —  extra  low  prices.  Box  S-26 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. _ 

SAVE  UP  TO  75%  on  new,  used,  rebuilt  parts 
for  crawlers,  wheel  tractors.  Lowest  prices. 
World’s  largest  1966  parts  catalog.  Send  25d 
--Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota. _ 

FOR  SALE — ALL  parts  cheap.  Cletrac  AD, 
AG,  BD.  BG,  CG,  HD14.  TD18.  TD14A,  TD9, 
Cat  75,  D8,  Model  L,  HD7  plus  Hydraulic 
Dozer  units.  Engines  and  Parts  for  sale:  GM 
371,  GM  671,  Hercules  JXD,  DOOC,  Jeep, 
Model  A  parts,  Ben  Lombardo,  Sinking  Spring, 
RD#2.  Penna.  Area  215-678-1941;  944-7171. 
HAY  BALERS — 100  to  choose.  135  crawlers  & 
wheel  tractors  with  attaching  tools.  7  crawlers 
of  all  sizes  with  loaders  &  backhoes,  $2,995. 
Dismantling  5  acres  of  equipment.  Large  stock 
of  Oliver  &  Cletrac  crawler  parts.  New 
18.4-34-6  ply  rear  tires — $140.  New  Ontario 
Drills  and  complete  selection  of  parts.  85  com¬ 
bines  and  field  choppers.  Good  selection  of 
grinder  mixer  mills.  Used  John  Deere,  IHC  and 
Owatonna  SP  windrowers  and  haybines.  New 
SP  windrowers  starting  complete  at  $3,500.  Don 
Howard — Canandaigua.  New  York. 

VENTILATING  FANS.  (3)  large  capacity, 
skid  mounted,  weight  900  lb.  each.  Westing- 
house  Fans  complete  with  3Ph  220/440  5  HP 
Motors  designed  to  move  16,852  CF’M  at  1" 
S.P.  New  condition,  never  used.  $490.00  each 
FOB.  The  Pine  Bush  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.,  Pine 
Bush,  New  York  12566. 

EIGHTEEN  “SURGE”  CAN  lids,  rubber  parts, 
control  panel,  trap  for  pipeline.  Ed  Oliver, 
Nineveh.  N.  Y.  Phone  607-693-2826. 

JOHN  BEAN  #30  R.C.  Air  Head  sprayer. 
500  gallon  tank.  Condition  excellent.  Sheffield 
Potato  Company,  Lyndonville,  Vermont.  Phone 
626-5313. _ 

SPEEDCAT  compact  crawler  tractors.  Hess 
Equipment  Co.,  213  East  Gore  Road,  Erie, 
Penna. 

POWER  FAILURE  —  Emergency  Protection 
with  Portable  Engine  Generators  Provide  AC 
Current — 3500  Watt  Manual  or  Automotive* 
Start  Optional  *Automotive  at  Additional  Cost. 
Larger  Units  Available  for  Hospitals,  Schools 
and  Institutions.  John  R.  Hollingsworth  Co., 
Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania. 

FARM  SUPPLIES.  TRACTOR  and  Implement 
Parts.  Order  from  the  world’s  largest  stock  of 
guaranteed  new  and  used  tractor  parts  plus 
complete  farm  supplies.  Free  1966  Catalog. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Batavia,  Jamestown, 
Syracuse,  New  York:  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania: 
Frederick,  Maryland:  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE:  D4  CATERPILLAR,  hydraulic 
angle  blade.  Excellent  condition,  new  tracks 
and  sprockets.  1961  Oliver  Fork  lift.  Excellent 
condition.  Three  stage  mast  lifts  14  ft.,  side 
lifters,  5,000  lb.  capacity,  %  yard  scoop.  John 
Goodrich,  Avoca,  New  York  607-566-2211. 

ROCK  PICKERS,  BESTLAND  -  8  Models  in 

World  Wide  Use!  Write  Viel  Manufacturing 
Company,  Billings,  Montana. 

PUMPS  —  Manure,  irrigation,  contractors, 

sump.  Hess  Equipment  Co.,  213  East  Gore 
Road,  Erie,  Penna. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

^ACH,  PLUM  TREES— low  as  20d.  Cherries, 

pears,  apples,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10(^. 
S^hrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25^  up. 
Quality  stock  can*t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for 
free  color  catalog  and  $2.00  free  bonus  infor¬ 
mation.  Tennessee  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  1, 
Cleveland.  Tenn. 

Ki^LY  DWARF  APPLES  begin  to  bear  heavy 

crops  of  giant  fruits  the  year  after  planting. 
For  orchard  or  family  use.  Largest  fruit  tree 
nurseries  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Red  Delicious, 
Yellow  Delicious,  McIntosh  and  others,  also 
dwarf  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries.  Special¬ 
ists  in  strawberries,  blueberries,  grapes,  hardy 
English  Walnuts,  chestnuts,  pecans,  etc. 
Choicest  trees,  roses,  shrubs,  ornamentals. 
Complete  Spring  Garden  Guide  and  Nursery 
Catalog  with  375  color  photos  free.  Send  name 
and  address  today.  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  943 
yaple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  14437. _ 

STARK  BRO’S  NEW  150th  Anniversary  Cata¬ 

log  Free!  Spectacular  full-color  display  of 
Giant-size  Apples,  Peaches,  Nectarines  (Fuzz¬ 
less  Peaches),  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Plums 
Horn  Dwarf,  Semi-Dwarf,  Standard  Size  trees. 
Urnamentals,  Roses,  etc.  Guaranteed.  Stark, 
Bept.  30426,  Louisiana.  Missouri  63353. 
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WANTED:  COLORADO  SPRUCE.  Douglas 
Fir,  Scotch,  White,  and  Red  Pine  Brush  sup¬ 
pliers.  Need  100  tons  plus.  Also  need  Wal¬ 
nut  logs  over  24"  diameter.  Wagner’s  Nursery, 
Monroeville,  R.F.D..  N.  J.  08343. 

1,000  NURSERY  ITEMS— Seeds  (Tree-Ever- 
green).  Seedlings,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Orna¬ 
mentals,  Horticultural  Books,  Propagation 
Supplies.  Catalog.  Mellinger’s,  North  Lima  42, 
Ohio. _ 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  —  25  for  $4.50 
postpaid.  10  to  14  inch.  Heavy  root  systems. 
Suncrest  Nurseries,  Box-J,  Homer  City,  Pa. 
EVERGREEN  PLANTING  STOCK  —  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  ornamentals,  timber.  Free  catalog 
and  planting  guide.  Suncrest  Nurseries.  Bo.x-J, 
Homer  City,  Pa. _ _ 

EVERGREEN  seedlings  and  transplants  in 
leading  varieties  for  Christmas  and  forest  tree 
production.  Free  price  list  and  planting  guide. 
Flickingers’  Nursery.  Sagamore,  Pa.  16250. 

25  COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE:  only  $4.75 
postpaid.  Four  year.  8"  to  12"  strong  plants. 
Make  outstanding  trees  for  boundary  markers, 
windbreaks,  etc.  Densely  pyramidal  —  from 
bluish-green  to  shining  blue.  Prefer  sun.  Free 
Catalog.  Musser  F'orests,  Inc.,  Box  83-BC, 
Indiana,  Pa. _ 

DWARF  APPLES  for  New  England,  usual 
varieties:  Also  more  than  100  Tasty  Old  apple 
varieties  on  East  Mailing  IX  and  VII  root¬ 
stocks.  Converse  Company  Nursery,  Amherst, 
N.  H. _ 

HARDY  Northern  grown  Evergreens  —  Top 
quality,  low  prices.  Fi’ee  price  list.  Habe’s 
Nursery.  Leechburg,  Pennsylvania. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  From  the  Country’s 
largest  specialists.  .  .  We  grow  no  other 

nursery  stock,  just  Strawberries,  all  types,  all 
varieties.  We  feature  “registered”  virus-free 
plants.  Our  1966  Catalog  features  all  the  finest 
varieties.  The  U.S.D.A.’s  new  “Sunrise,”  Cats- 
kill.  Sparkle,  Earlidawn.  Surecrop,  Pocahontas, 
Midway,  all  registered,  all  virus-free,  plus  many 
others.  Grow  Allen’s  plants,  the  standard  of  the 
industry  for  81  years,  your  best  buy  for  big 
crops  of  better  berries.  Strawberries  are  easy 
to  grow,  easy  to  care  for.  They  are  ideal  income 
producers.  1/10  of  an  acre  yields  650  to  900 
quarts.  Write  for  your  Free  Catalog  today — 
our  81st  Year.  W.  F.  Allen  Co.,  72  Willow 
St.,  Salisbury.  Md.  21801. 

NEW  STRAWBERRY!  The  new  W.  F.  Allen 
Co.  Catalog  for  ’66  includes  the  wonderful  new 
U.S.D.A.  Strawberry  “Sunrise.”  Get  all  the 
facts  on  “Sunrise”  plus  all  other  finest  vari¬ 
eties.  Our  81st  Annual  Catalog  gives  complete 
growing  information  .  .  .  makes  money  making 
hints.  It’s  Free.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 
W.  F.  Allen  Co.,  72  Pine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
21801. _ 

STRAWBERRIES.  RASPBERRIES.  BLUE¬ 
BERRIES,  Blackberries.  Write  for  free  catalog 
describing  70  small  fruit  varieties  including — 
Frontenac,  Catskill,  Premier  Vesper,  Sparkle, 
Earlidawn  and  Ozark  Beauty  Ogallala,  Geneva 
Everbearing  strawberries,  also  Latham,  Mada- 
waska,  Durham  and  new  Fall  Red  Raspberries. 
Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. _ _ 

LIKE  SWEET  ONIONS?  New  Blue  Ribbon 
Assortment  600  sweet  onion  plants  with  free 
planting  guide  $3.00  postpaid  fresh  from  Texas 
Onion  Plant  Company,  “home  of  the  sweet 
onion,”  Farmersville,  Texas  75031. _ 

FREE!  COLOR  VEGETABLE  CATALOG  feat¬ 
uring  fabulous  heavy  producing  Hybrid  Toma¬ 
toes,  Hybrid  Onions,  Hybrid  Eggplant.  Also, 
popular  varieties  Cabbage,  Sweet  Pepper,  Hot 
Pepper,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower.  Earliest 
varieties,  widest  selection  for  home  and  com¬ 
mercial  gardeners.  These  outdoor  grown  plants 
are  much  hardier  than  hothouse  or  potted 
plants,  and  are  rushed  to  you  fresh  pulled,  ready 
to  grow.  Our  absolute  money-back  guarantee  on 
every  plant.  Write  today.  Piedmont  Plant  Co., 
Dept.  201,  Albany,  Ga. _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  FRUIT  &  Nut 
Trees  —  Blueberries  —  Raspberries  —  Flower¬ 
ing  Trees  —  Shrubs  —  Hedge  —  Vines.  All 
plants  state  inspected  and  guaranteed.  Leading 
varieties.  Free  Catalog.  Buntings’  Nurseries, 
Inc.,  Box  19,  Selbyville,  Delaware  19975. _ 

STRAWBERRIES  —  Grow  strawberries  — 
make  money  —  get  free  book.  Ideal  family  in¬ 
come  producers  —  1/10  acre  yields  650  to  900 
quarts  —  Allen’s  81st  Annual  berry  book  tells 
best  varieties.  How  to  grow  them  —  no  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  It’s  free  —  write  for  your  copy 
today.  W.  F.  Allen  Co..  72  Pine  Street,  Salis- 
bury,  Md.  21801. _ 

BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  --  12  Choice  Varieties. 
Rhubarb,  asparagus  roots,  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  flowering  shrubs,  fruit  trees.  Free 
Catalog.  Commonfields  Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
01938. _ _ 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO,  PEPPER,  cabbage, 
onion  plants.  Write  for  free  catalogue — price 
list.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Evans  Plant  Co., 
Dept.  2,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. _ 

STRAWBERRY- -Red  Raspberry  plants.  Fresh 
Dug.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka  Plant  Farm, 
Hastings.  N.  Y. _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  All  the  finest  “reg¬ 
istered”  virus-free  varieties  are  offered  in 
Allen’s  1966  Berry  Book.  For  81  years  Allen’s 
plants  have  been  the  standard  of  the  industry 
.  .  .  your  best  buy  for  bigger  crops  of  better 
berries.  Comiilete  growing  instructions  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Write  for  your  Free  Copy  Today.  W.  F. 
Allen  Co..  72  Pine  St..  Salisbury.  Md.  21801. 

REAL  ESTATE 


A  LONG  ESTABLISHED  FLORIST  and  Gift 
Shop  $17,700.  terms.  Also  groves,  lots,  homes, 
acreage.  Chambers,  P.  O.  Box  1059,  Wauchula, 
Florida. 

INVEST  IN  FLORIDA.  5  acres  good  high  dry 
land:  $50  down,  $20  monthly.  Total  price 
$1,495.  No  interest,  owner — W.  H.  Mott,  7101- 
13  Street  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. _ 

12  UNIT  MOTEL  WITH  owners  2  bedroom 
home,  $36,750.  Write,  Para  Palm  Motel,  Ed.ge- 
water.  Florida. _ 

FREE!  ALL  NEW  SPRING  Catalog.  Giant 
180  pages!  Thousands  of  properties  described, 
pictured — Land,  Farms.  Homes,  Businesses, - 
Waterfront,  Recreation,  Retirement.  Selected 
Best  Buys  from  The  World’s  Largest.  490 
Offices,  35  states  Coast  to  Coast.  Mailed  Free! 
Strout  Realty,  60-R  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.,  N,  Y. 
10017. _ 

226  A.  DAIRY  FARM:  136  A.  of  very  pro¬ 
ductive  tillable  land  plus  pasture.  Late  model 
barn  with  83  ties.  3  pens,  tank,  cleaner.  Very 
good  house.  75  Grade  Holsteins,  very  .good 
equipment,  excellent  water  supply  and  very 
.good  fences.  All  for  $60,000.  Tom  Whittaker, 
Realtor  &  Farm  Consultant,  Brandon,  Vt. 
247-6633  &  247-6682. 


SPECIAL:  Seneca  hybrid  sweet  corn  collec¬ 
tion  packets  of  Seneca-60,  Seneca  Beauty, 
Seneca  Arrow  and  Seneca  Chief.  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Robson  Quality  Seeds,  Inc.,  Hall,  16,  New 
York. _ 

"FREE  SEED  CATALOG.”  24  Pages  Farm 
Seeds — Illustrated  Color.  Hybrid  Corn,  Sweet 
Corn  and  Popping  Corn.  Write  Carlton  Seed 
Company,  101  Meade  Avenue,  Hanover,  Pa. 
17331. _ 

Now — tested  and  proved  in  the  Northeast — 

ROBSON  EXCELL 
SORGHUM-SUDANGRASS 

Complete  Summer  Feeding  Program 
Palatable  in  each  stage  —  green  chop  — 
ensilage  —  grazing.  Top  dollar  returns  per 
acre  from  highest  milk  and  beef  production. 
High  tonnage  yield.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices.  Open  territories  available  for  Seed 
Distributors. 

ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS,  INC. 

Box  50,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


BLUE  VICTOR — BLUE  Christy,  seed  potatoes. 
Jack  Tominon,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


SHELLED  NUTS  &  SPICES 


SHELLED  PECAN  HALVES,  LARGE.  New 
crop  5  pounds,  ten  dollars  — ^  ten  pounds,  $19.50 
delivered.  Wizard  Worm  Ranch,  Box  565-RNY, 
Donalsonville,  Ga. _ 

STUART  PECANS  —  NEW  Crop,  Tasty  -  - 
Nourishing.  Good  Raw  or  Roasted  5  Lb.  $3.50  — 
10  Lb.  $6.25—25  Lb.  $14.00—50  Lb,  $27.00. 
Postpaid.  Sunshine  Plant  Co.,  Rebecca,  Ga. 
BLACK  WALNUTS,  PECANS,  English  Wal¬ 
nuts,  Almonds,  Cashews,  Brazils,  Pepper,  Cin¬ 
namon,  Sassafras  $1.25Lb.  Dried  Mushrooms 
$3.00Lb.  Peerless,  538AA  Centralpark,  Chicago 
60624. 

STUART  PECAN  HALVES  four  pounds  $6.00, 
Seedlings  four  pounds  $5.50,  Pecan  Pieces  five 
pound  carton  $5.50,  postpaid.  Carlee  Grove, 
Florala.  Ala.  36442. 


SIGNS 


PLASTIG  POS’PED — Land  Signs.  Durable,  in¬ 
expensive,  legal,  free  sample.  Minuteman, 
Stanfordville,  New  York. 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS.  Mailbox  —  Lawn 
Markers,  Farm  Signs,  Special  Signs,  Printing 
all  kinds.  Sample  catalog.  Signs,  54  Hamilton, 
Auburn,  New  York  13021  Dept.  G. 

NO  TRESPASS  SIGNS— On  Weatherproof 
Tag,  7x1 1V4 — 50 — $3.00.  Large  sign  with  name 
and  address — 50 — $6.50  postpaid.  Quality  Print- 
ing.  Box  343.  Herkimer.  N.  Y.  13350. 


STRAWBERRIES 


RAYNER  BROS.  FREE  1966  Strawberry  Book. 
Learn  how  to  grow  bigger,  delicious  berries 
for  table,  freezing  or  market  from  a  leading 
producer  of  strawberry  plants  for  40  years. 
Rayner’s  book  describes  27  proven,  virus-free 
varieties.  Illustrates  best  for  your  area.  Gives 
full  instructions  for  planting  and  culture  in 
simple  terms.  All  plants  certified  and  fully 
guaranteed;  federal,  state  inspected.  Lists  blue¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  grapes,  asparagus,  rhu¬ 
barb,  fruit,  nut  trees,  evergreens,  ornamentals. 
Profit  more  from  larger  yields  of  better  quality 
berries  at  direct-from-the-grower  prices.  Write 
for  free  copy  of  our  1966  Strawberry  Book  now. 
Rayner  Bros.  Inc.,  Dept.  19,  Salisbury,  Mary¬ 
land  21801. 

STRAWBERRY  —  PLANTS.  State  inspected. 
Early,  Midseason,  late  and  everbearing  vari¬ 
eties.  Send  for  free  variety  list  and  prices. 
Carlton  N.  Smith,  South  Street,  East  Bridge- 
water,  Mass. 


MATURE  LADY  WANTS  position  as  nurse- 

housekeeper,  experienced  and  reliable.  Refer¬ 
ence  furnished.  Box  369-GE.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
14850. 


SPARROW  TRAPS 


SPARROWS  EAT  PROFITS!  Get  new,  im¬ 
proved  trap.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Free  par- 
Uculars.  Roy  Vail,  Antwerp  10,  Ohio. 


STAMPS  &  COINS 


OLD  STAMPS  WANTED-  I  pay  $250  each  for 
1924  1^  green  Franklin  stamps,  rotary  per¬ 
forated  eleven  ($2,500  unused).  Send  20^  for 
illustrated  folders  shoving  amazing  prices  for 
old  stamps,  coins,  collections.  Vincent,  85AA4, 
Bronx,  New  York  10458. 


TIRE  CHAINS 


TIRE  CHAINS  for  passenger  cars,  farm 
tractoi's,  trucks,  graders.  Heavy  duty  —  Low 
prices  —  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  complete 
tire  chain  catalog  to:  Southern  Parts  Corpora¬ 
tion,  1268  N.  7th,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


TIRES 


TRUCK  *  FARM  *  CAR— Used  Tires— Excel. 
#1—650x16  6  ply  $8.50;  700x16  6  ply  $10.00: 
750x16  8  ply  $12.00:  900x16  8  ply  $15.00;  750x20 
8  ply  $15.00:  825x20  10  ply  $20.00:  900x20  10 
ply  $20.00;  1000x20  12  ply  $25.00:  Farm  Tire 
Specialist — Airplane  Conversion,  New  Truck — 
Tractor  Tires  also  available.  Write  for  complete 
list.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Sorry  no 
C.O.D.’s.  Gans  Tire,  1001  Broadway,  Chelsea, 
Mass.  Tel:  889-2035.  Area  Code  617. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO!  Homespun  Smoking  -  Chewing. 
Samples  10^.  Fred  Stoker,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 

TRAVEL 


ONE  OF  OUR  most  popular  services  to  readers 
is  sponsoring  and  arranging  tours  and  cruises. 
They  are  popular  because  the  worries  about 
foreign  customs,  handling  baggage,  value  of 
foreign  money,  language  barriers,  tickets, 
reservations,  etc.,  can  be  forgotten.  Trained, 
experienced  escorts  take  care  of  everything  for 
you — even  tipping.  For  details  on  our  future 
tours,  write  American  Agriculturist  Tours,  Box 
370,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14851. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  —  HORSE  DRAWN  CARRIAGES, 
surreys,  wagons,  coaches,  sleighs,  old  cars.  Send 
price,  description  and  picture,  if  possible,  in 
first  letter.  Arnold  G.  Carlsen,  77  Anderson 
Street.  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. _ 

ANTIQUE  AUTOMOBILE  —  any  condition, 
running  or  not.  J.  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  top 
prices  all  series  any  holder.  Elaine  Miller,  Box 
361,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. _ 

I  BUY  LEADED  GLASS  light  domes  and  leaded 
glass  table  lamps.  Address  to  read  A.  G.  Carl- 
sen,  RR  #1,  Box  48,  Colt’s  Neck,  N.  J. _ 

WAN'LED  —  LOAD  OF  Split  Fence  Rails. 
Spencer  Cedar  Products,  Spencer,  Mass. 

$50.00  REWARD  LEADING  TO  purchase  open 
antique  car.  Box  722,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

POTATO  GROWING.  HARVESTING  &  Hand- 
ling  Equipment.  Model  number,  condition  & 
Price  in  I’irst  Letter.  P.O.  Box  211,  Centerville, 
Penna.  16404. 

ARMY  “WEASEL”  IN  good  running  condi¬ 
tion.  Donald  Coloccia,  588  Bellevue  Ave.,  No., 
Yonkers,  New  York. 


BROOKS  END  and  PAR  KAY  FARMS 

(two  of  nation’s  leading  Yorkshire  Herds) 

ANNUAL  SPRING  SALE 
FRIDAY,  MAR.  4,  1:00  P.M. 

BEAVER  FAIR  GROUNDS,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Featuring  the  GET 
and  SERVICES  of 
RENOWN,  the 
breeds  all  time  high 
selling  $2800.00 
Yorkshire.  His  first 
pig  crop  is  terrific. 
Come  and  see  for 
yourself. 


BUY  RENOWN:  1965  ALL  AMERICAN 

OFFERING  200  HEAD:  50  BRED  GILTS,  30  service  age  boars,  30  Open  Gilts, 
90  Commercial  Open  Gilts.  Production,  Meat  and  Feed  Test  Records  avail¬ 
able.  Can  ship  or  deliver  anywhere.  Mail  or  phone  bids  accepted.  Write  for 
sale  catalogue. 

BROOKS  END  FARM,  RENO  H.  THOMAS,  SALE  MGR. 

Beavertown,  Pa.  Phone  658-6719 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

You'll  Call  But+ercrunch 

THE  FINEST  LETTUCE  YOU  EVER  GREV/ 

A  wonderful  improvement  on  the  famous  Bibb  with 
all  its  supreme  sweetness,  crispness  and  flavor,  but 
larger  and  stands  much  longer.  It  can  be  grown  even 
in  summer  heat. 

II  you  ^row  tor  market,  send  lor  our 
Commercial  Vegetable  and  Flower  Growers’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

17  MORETON  FARM  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  14624 


Buttercrunch  Lettuce 


SEND 
FOR  OUR 


FREE  ’66  CATALOG 


LAST  OCTOBER  I  gave  you  a 
recipe  for  plain  rolls  and  told  you 
how  to  form  the  dough  into  many 
different  shapes.  Now  I  want  to 
complete  this  section  of  my  “Good 
Baking”  series  with  a  versatile 
sweet  dough  recipe  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  using  it.  I  think  you’ll 
have  fun  with  this  recipe,  and  I’m 
sure  your  family  will  enjoy  the 
variety  of  good  things  you  can 
make  from  it. 

SWEET  ROLL  DOUGH 

2/3  cup  milk,  scalded 
1/2  cup  sugar 
11/2  teaspoons  salt 

6  tablespoons  shortening 
2/3  cup  lukewarm  water 

2  packages  dry  active  yeast 

3  eggs,  beaten 

6  cups  flour,  approximate 

Combine  scalded  milk,  sugar, 
salt,  and  shortening  and  cool  to 
lukewarm.  Add  yeast  to  lukewarm 
water,  stir  until  dissolved,  and  add 
to  milk  mixture.  Stir  in  eggs  and 
about  hall  the  flour;  beat  until 
smooth.  Add  the  remainder  of  the 
flour,  using  just  enough  to  make 
a  soft,  easy-to-handle  dough.  Mix 
well,  turn  onto  a  floured  board, 
and  knead  until  smooth  and 
elastic. 

Form  into  a  ball,  place  in 
greased  bowl,  brush  top  with  soft 
or  melted  fat,  and  cover  bowl  with 
damp  cloth.  Let  rise  in  a  warm 
place,  free  from  draft,  until  doubled 
in  bulk.  Punch  down  and  let  rise 
again  until  almost  doubled  in 
bulk.  Remove  to  floured  board 
and  divide  into  two  equal  portions. 
Shape  one  portion  as  desired, 
keeping  unused  portion  in  refrig¬ 
erator  until  ready  to  use. 

Follow  the  BASIC  STEP  direc¬ 
tions  below  for  making  Palm  Leaf 
Rolls,  Rosebuds,  Sweet  Buns, 
Butterfly  Rolls,  and  Sticky  Buns. 

BASIC  STEP:  Roll  out  half  of 
recipe  for  Sweet  Dough  into  a 
square  about  12  x  12  inches. 
Brush  lightly  with  melted  butter. 
Sprinkle  with  a  mixture  of  3/4 
cup  sugar,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
and  1/3  cup  raisins.  Roll  up  as 
for  jelly  roll  an<l  seal  edges  firmly. 

Palm  Leaf  Rolls:  Cut  roll  into 
11/4  inch-wide  slices.  Make  two 
cuts  through  each  slice,  parallel 
to  cut  side  and  extending  to  within 
1/2  inch  of  the  other  side.  Turn 
each  “leaf”  on  its  side  and  spread 
the  three  leaves  apart  into  a  fan 
shape.  Place  on  greased  baking 
sheets  about  2  inches  apart.  Cover 
and  let  rise  until  doubled  in  bulk 
(3/4  to  1  hour).  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  (350),  20  to  25  minutes. 

While  warm,  ice  tops  with  plain 
icing  made  by  combining  1  cup 
confectioners’  sugar  with  1  table¬ 
spoon  milk  and  1/4  teaspoon 
vanilla. 


Cinnamon  Buns:  Cut  roll  into 
11/2  inch  pieces.  Place,  cut  side 
up,  about  1  inch  apart  in  greased 
9  inch  layer  cake  pan  or  square 
pan,  8x8x2  inches.  Let  rise 
until  doubled  in  bulk.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (350),  25  to  ^0 
minutes.  Ice  top,  if  desired,  with 
plain  icing  as  for  Palm  Leaf  Rolls. 

To  make  Sticky  Buns,  spread 
pans  generously  with  butter  and 
sprinkle  generously  with  brown 
sugar  and  pecans  before  adding 
cut  buns.  About  5  minutes  before 
baking  time  ends,  pour  over  buns 
1/2  cup  dark  corn  syrup. 

Rosebuds:  Cut  roll  into  pieces 
about  1  inch  wide.  Place,  cut  side 
up,  in  greased  muffin  pans,  2  1/2 
X  1  1/4  inches.  With  sharp  knife 
or  scissors,  cut  crosses  about  1/2 
inch  deep  across  top  of  buns. 
Cover  and  let  rise  until  doubled 
in  bulk.  Brush  tops  lightly  with  a 
mixture  of  1  egg  yolk  and  2  table¬ 
spoons  milk,  beaten  together.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  (350)  about  20 
minutes.  Ice  if  desired. 


Note:  Rosebuds  may  also  be 
made  by  the  Basic  Step  above 
and  spreading  rolled-out  dough 
with  raspberry,  strawberry,  or 
apricot  jam  instead  of  the  sugar- 
cinnamon-raisin  mixture. 

Butterfly  Rolls:  Cut  roll  into 
1  1/2  inch  slices.  Press  handle  of 
spoon  down  center  of  roll.  Place 
rolls,  creased  side  up,  on  greased 
baking  sheet.  Cover  and  let  rise 
until  doubled  in  bulk.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (350)  about  20 
minutes.  Frost  while  warm  with 
plain  icing. 

Cinnamon  Twists:  Roll  out  half 
of  Sweet  Roll  dough  into  a  square 
about  12  X  12  inches.  Brush  gen¬ 
erously  with  soft  butter.  Sprinkle 
center  third  of  square  with  3  table¬ 
spoons  of  a  mixture  of  1  cup  sugar 
and  1  tablespoon  cinnamon. 

Fold  1/3  of  dough  over  center 
third  and  sprinkle  with  3  table¬ 
spoons  of  the  sugar  mixture.  Fold 
remaining  third  of  dough  over  the 
two  layers.  Cut  into  strips  about 
1  inch  wide.  Take  hold  of  each  end 


of  strip  and  twist  tightly  in  opposite 
direction;  seal  ends  firmly. 

Place  on  greased  baking  sheets 
about  11/2  inches  apart.  Sprinkle 
tops  with  remaining  sugar  mix¬ 
ture.  Cover  and  let  rise  until 
doubled  in  bulk  and  bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven  (350)  about25  minutes. 

^ueen  Tarts  (Kolache):  Roll 
half  of  Sweet  Roll  dough  1/2  inch 
thick  and  cut  with  3-inch  cookie 
cutter.  Place  on  greased  baking 
sheets  about  2  inches  apart.  Brush 
rolls  with  melted  butter  and  flatten 
each  roll  slightly  in  center. 

Cover  and  let  rise  until  doubled 
in  bulk.  Press  down  center  of  each 
ball  with  fingers.  Fill  center  with 
red  cherry  or  apricot  preserves 
or  a  prune  mixture  made  with  2 
cups  cooked  chopped  prunes,  2 
tablespoons  sugar,  1/2  cup  chop¬ 
ped  nuts,  1  teaspoon  lemon  rind, 
and  1  teaspoon  lemon  juice.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  (375)  about  30 
minutes.  Sprinkle  with  confection¬ 
ers’  sugar  when  cool. 
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Clothes  Line 


American  Agricultrist 


9442.  Sailor  shift  with  bow,  pock¬ 
ets.  PRINTED  PATTERN  Misses’ 
Sizes  10-18.  Size  16  takes  3-5/8 
yards  3 5 -inch  fabric.  35  cents. 


9442  10-18 


7069.  Knitted  suit  -  cable -trimmed 
jacket,  pleated  skirt.  Directions 
for  child’s  sizes  2-4;  6-8;  10-12 
included  in  pattern.  25  cents. 


Crossing  the  Atlantic  Both  Ways  on  the  S.S.  Rotterdam 


9241.  Smart  princess,  band  neck¬ 
line,  PRINTED  PATTERN  in  Wo¬ 
men’s  Sizes  34-50.  Size  36  takes 
4-3/4  yds.  35-in.  fabric.  35  cents. 


Enjoy  the  unique  beauty  of  the  Dutch  land¬ 
scape,  the  friendliness  of  its  people,  as 
you  see  Rotterdam,  The  Hague  and  Am¬ 
sterdam. 


7069 


Enjoy  a  cruise  up  the  Rhine  seeing  river 
traffic,  vineyards,  quaint  villages  and 
their  protective  medieval  castles. 


SPRING  STARTS 


NOW! 

SEND  FOR 

FASHIONS  TO  SEW 

PATTERN  PACKED 

CATALOG 


Enjoy  a  trip  through  the  famed 
Black  Forest.  See  these  mag- 
nificent  Rhine  F  alls  at  Schaff- 
hausen,  famous  Zurich,  and 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne  com¬ 
manding  an  unsurpassed  view  of  the  snow-capped 


19661 


Enjoy  the  history  and  beauty  of 
Italy  -  Venice  -  Florence  -  and  an¬ 
cient  Rome  -  epitomized  by  this 
renowned  statue  of  Moses  by 
Michelangelo. 


ALL  PRINTED 
PATTERNS 


Enjoy  a  highlight  of  the  tour 
in  your  two-day  visit  to 
magnificent  Paris.  There 
is  something  here  to 
meet  everybody’s  taste. 


*  Option  available  to  cross  by  air  if  you  wish, 


9140.  Choice  of  skirts  for  dress, 
neat  jacket.  PRINTED  PATTERN 
in  Half  Sizes  12-1/2  -22-1/2,  Size 
16-1/2,  4  yds.  39-inch.  35  cents. 


4732.  A  smart  back-wrap  casual! 
PRINTED  PATTERN  in  Misses’ 
Sizes  10-20.  Size  16  takes  3-5/8 
yards  3 5 -inch  fabric.  35  cents. 


7262.  Embroider  roses  on  easy- 
knit  jacket.  Directions  for  sizes 
32- 46  included.  Transfer  of  roses 
in  actual  size.  25  cents. 


4736.  Smart  skimmer!  PRINTED 
PATTERN  in  Half  Sizes  12-1/2  - 
24-1/2.  Size  16-1/2  takes  3  yards 
3 9- inch  fabric.  35  cents. 


9302,  Sew -easy  with  simple  lines. 
PRINTED  PATTERN  in  Half  Sizes 
14-1/2-24-1/2.  Size  16-1/2  takes 
2-7/8  yards  39-inch.  35  cents. 


dress  patterns  are  35 fZ!  each.  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  250  each 


likiililiiilililikitj 


Enjoy  39  days  filled  with  great  new  experiences  as  you  visit  the  8 
countries  which  are  the  heartland  of  western  civilization.  On  this 
springtime  Grand  European  Tour,  you  will  be  in  Europe  before  the 
crowds  and  when  the  countryside  is  at  its  best.  This  tour  covers  all 
that  you  have  most  wanted  to  see  and,  best  of  all,  you  will  cross  the 
ocean  both  ways  on  the  newest,  largest  and  most  luxurious  ship  in  the 
Holland- America  line  —  the  S.S.  Rotterdam.  You  will  travel  with 
friendly  American  Agriculturist  folks  under  the  experienced  guidance 
of  Travel  Service  Bureau  -  the  famous  one-price,  no-worry  way  to 
travel. 

Rush  the  coupon  today  as  early  reservations  are  required. 


t  1 

Add  100  each  for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10011.  Write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly. 

Send  500  for  Spring-Summer  Catalog  showing  125  PRINTED  PATTERNS  — 
over  300  design  views.  COUPON  for  one  FREE  PATTERN  in  Catalog. 

See  more  than  200  designs  to  order  in  our  Giant  1966  Needlecraft 
Catalog.  Printed  in  the  book  are  THREE  FREE  PATTERNS.  Send  250. 

New,  DECORATE  with  NEEDLECRAFT  Book— 25  complete  patterns  for  deco¬ 
rator  accessories  shown  in  5  room  settings.  Send  500  now. 
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Travel  Anywhere 
With  TSB 


American  Agriculturist  Tour 
Department  E-1 
T ravel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

60  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham,  Massachusetts  02192 


FREE 

TRAVEL 

BOOKLET 


Please  rush  me  free  information  on  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist- TSB  Grand  European  Tour. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ 


.State. 


PLEASE  PRINT 


.Zip. 


In  Central  New  York,  the 

Randolph  House 

means  Business! 


FACILITIES:  For  groups  up  to  600,  plus  smaller 
meeting  and  conference  rooms,  exhibit  space. 
ACCOMMODATIONS:  300  luxury  hotel-motel 
rooms,  excellent  cuisine  in  two  fine  dining  rooms. 
RECREATION:  Indoor  heated  pool,  nearby  golf. 
Ten  minutes  from  downtown  Syracuse. 
ACCESSIBILITY:  On  the  New  York  State  Thruway, 
near  airport  and  downtown  Syracuse,  two  min¬ 
utes  from  Interstate  Route  81.  Easy 
to  reach  from  Rochester,  Utica, 

Binghamton,  other  cities. 


Let  us  help  you 
plan  your  meeting, 
conference,  ban¬ 
quet.  Ask  for  free 
descriptive  folder. 


Or  call  3fS-457-1122 


THl 


Randolph  House 


A  city  hotel  in  a  suburban  setting 


ELECTRONICS  PARKWAY,  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y.  130S8 


MILLER'S 


DWARF 

Fruit  Trees 


Lots  of  Delicious.  Full-size  Fruit 
in  Small  Space ! 


Grow  your  own  tasty  apples,  juicy  plums,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries,  apricots.  Home  grown  tree- 
ripened  fruits  have  more  flavor.  Dwarf  trees 
grow  in  little  space,  bear  young.  We  have  35 
kinds  dwarf  fruit  trees. 


NEW  super  hardy  PEACH,  “RELIANCE” 

produces  full  crops  after  25“  below  zero. 
CARPATHIAN  ENGLISH  WALNUT.  Pro¬ 
duces  large  delicious  thin-shelled  nuts.  Hardy  to 
—  25°  below  zero.  Fast  growing  beautiful  shade 
tree.  Plant  for  shade  and  nuts.  Also  almond, 
filberts,  chestnuts. 


NEW  SHADE  TREES — FLOWERING 
CRABS.  New  Royal  Red  Maple,  Shademaster 
Locust.  Red  Jade  Weeping  Crab. 


BLUEBERRIES— Grow  giant  sized  delicious 
blueberries  in  your  own  garden.  Plant  our  newer 
and  best  kinds. 

Catalog  fully  describes  &  shows  best  new 
grapes,  berries,  strawberries,  tree  fruits.  32 
pages— 150  guaranteed  varieties. 

Write  today.  /.ZM 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES  ! 

922-B  W.Lake  Rd.,Canandaigua,N.Y.  14424'^ 


Here’s  The  Way 


To  Curb  A  Rupture 


Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  TTse  on  Any  Reducible 
Rupture,  Xiarge  or  Small 


If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rup¬ 
ture,  don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with 
name  and  address,  will  get  you  FREE, 
and  without  obligation,  the  complete, 
modernized  Collings  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and 
comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely 
blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents  escape, 
without  need  of  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today  to  Capt.  W.  A.  Col¬ 
lings.  Inc.,  5  Bond  St.  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  726C 


EIASTIC  STOCKING 

BARGAIN  $4145 

Dpair 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and  save  _ 

$3  to  $5  a  pair!  ELASTOCK  —  ^ 

NYLON  with  Naturat  Latex  Rubber  and  Cotton— 2-wa> 
Stretch  Surgical  Hose  unexcelled  for  wear,  support, 
comfort.  Lightweight,  seamless,  almost  invisible. 

Write  for  FREE  folder 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  520  Cheimsford,  Mass. 
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8135.  Embroidered  sheath 
for  10  to  20’s.  Bust  31  to 
40.  Size  12,  3  yds.  35-in. 
Complete  Patt  -  O  -  Rama 
guide  with  each  pattern. 


8164.  Yoke  flattery  for 
all  sizes  from  I2/2  to 
26/2.  Short  or  %  sleeves. 
Size  14/2,  bust  35,  re¬ 
quires  Sys  yds.  of  45  inch, 
short  si. 


8164 

12H-26Vi 


2936.  Adorable  kit¬ 
ten  pillow  to  curl  up 
in  your  favorite  cor¬ 
ner.  12  inches.  With 
hot-iron  transfer  and 
complete  directions. 


8145.  Sew -simple  basic  2936-H 
for  every  season.  Goes  to¬ 
gether  quickly  and  wears 
forever.  Sizes  34  to  48, 
bust  36  to  50,  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  SYs  yds,  of  35-inch. 


8178.  Below,  Ever- 
ready  cover-all  stays 
trim  to  protect  better 
wear.  In  sizes  Small 
(10-12)  Medium 
(14-16)  and  Large 
(18-20).  Medium, 
1/2  yds.  of  35" or  39" 


Send  TODAY  for  the 
Spring  issue  of  FASHION. 


/8206 
2-6  yr». 


8206.  Smocked  ma¬ 
gic  for  your  pride  & 
joy.  Sizes  2  to  6  yrs. 
For  size  3,  just  1% 
yds.  of  35  inch  ma¬ 
terial. 


2915.  Birds  in  full  2929.  Cover  your  toast- 
color  for  towels  or  er  or  tea-pot  with  this 
panels.  Includes  com-  cozy.  In  smocked  ging- 
plete  transfers  and  ham.  With  smocking 
directions.  graph  and  full  directions.  2^^ 


DRESS  PATTERNS  are  35c  each.  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  25c  each. 
Add  10c  per  pattern  for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send  orders,  with  coin,  to: 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  220,  Radio  City  Station, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Write  name,  address,  zip  code,  pattern  number  and 
size  clearly. 

Send  50c  more  for  the  latest  issue  of  our  pattern  magazine  Basic  FASHION. 
Every  pattern  features  our  exclusive  Photo-Guide.  Also,  our  Needlework 
ALBUM  is  filled  with  a  wealth  of  handwork  designs.  Send  50c  for  your  copy. 


LOW  DOWN 

PAYMENT 


DIRECT  FROM  QUARRY  TO  YOU 


Over  50  elesantly  designed  Monuments.  Expertly 
carved  with  full  name  and  dates.  Terms  as  low  as 
$1 .25  a  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Freight 
paid.  FREE  catalog.  Simply  fill  in  name  and 
address  on  coujion  below  and  mail  to: 


ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO. 
Dept. 102  ,  Joliet,  Illinois  60434 


Name- 


Address- 
City _ 


-State- 


-Zip- 


Perfect  for  landscaping  or  Chriatmaa  Trees.  COLORADO 
BLUE  SPRUCE,  4  yr.  transplants,  4  to  8  in.  tall,  10 
for  only  $2  ppd.*,  25  for  $4.*  Aaetlei  Special:  20  EVER¬ 
GREENS,  4  yr.  transplants,  5  to  10  in.  tall— 5  each: 
Am.  Arborvitae,  Douglas  Fir,  Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce— 
for  only  $4  ppd.*  All  Trees  Guaraateed  ta  Llvt.  (‘West 
of  Mist.  River  or  South  of  N.C.,  Tenn.  add  2Sc  per 
offer)  Descriptive  Evergreen  Folder  Free. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  AA16-A  Fryeburg,  Maine  04037 


RUPTURE  AGONY 

Removed  f 


WHEN  you  slip  into  a  [, 

low-cost,  comfort-designed  | 

Brooks  Patented  Air  Cush-  ^ 
ion  Appliance!  Your  *re- 1 
ducible  rupture  will  be  held  i 

in  securely  yet  gently — or  t — - - 

the  trial  costs  you  nothing!  This  invention 
has  made  millions  of  sufferers  happy.  You 
can  enjoy  heavenly  comfort  night  and  day  at 
work  and  play— or  the  Appliance  costs  you 
NOTHING.  Isn’t  this  worth  a  no-risk  trial  by 
you?  If  interested,  write  for  free  facts  now. 
BROOKS  CO.,  301-C  STATE  ST.,  MARSHALL,  MICH, 


BLACK 

HILL 

SPRUCE 


post¬ 


paid' 


Bushy  symmetrical  trees  have  bright  foliage  with  green 
to  bluish  tint.  Ideal  for  group  plantings  or  to  frame 
doors  or  windows.  Vigorous  4  year-old  TRANSPLANTS 
5  to  10  inches  tall.  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE.  12  for 
only  $3.  ppd.*  ('West  of  Miss.  River  or  south  of  N.C., 
Tenn.,  add  25e  per  offer.)  Order  now  for  spring  plant¬ 
ing!  Evergreen  folder  free. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Established  1923 


Dept.  AA26-B 


Fryeburg,  Maine  04037 


New  Early  Tomato 


An  extremely  early  tomato,  often  ripening 
big  red  tomatoes  by  July  4th,  has  been 
developed  at  the  Jung  Farms  in  Wisconsin, 
You  can  obtain  a  trial  packet  of  this 
tomato  by  sending  100  to  the  Jung  Sed 
Co.,  Box  80,  Randolph,  Wis.  They  will 
not  only  send  you  this  tomato  seed  but 
also  a  packet  of  the  glorious  Giant  Hybrid 
Zinnias  and  a  copy  of  their  59th  catalog, 
America’s  most  colorful  1966  seed  catalog, 


Mm  60  STYLES  FOR 

W-I-D-& 

FEET! 


Eto  EEEEEOnly 
Sizes  5  to  13 

Men  only.  Casuol, 
dress,  work  shoes 
fhat  really  fit. 

Top  quality,  pop¬ 
ular  prices.  Money 
Back  Guarantee. 


I  will 
in  store! 


Not  I 


Write  Today 
for  FREE  CATALO^ 


'HITCHCOCK  SHOES  INC.,  Hingham  32-A  Mass. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 


Best  varieties  for  commercial  or  bom® 
plantinir-  Grown  on  Mallinpr  9.  7,  2 
Mallinpr-Merlftn  dwarf  root  stocks.  Pont 
buy  until  you  see  our  complete  lislinRS 
and  prices.  Full  line  of  Standard  Fruit 
Nut  and  Shade  Trees  and  .  .  . 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


25  true-to-name  varieties— vigorous,  virus 
free.  Also  raspberries,  blueberries,  grap® 
vines,  flowering  shrubs  and  ornamental^- 
Easy  Payment  Plan.  Write  today  for  00* 
page  catalog. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  R-26  Princess  Ann,  Md.218S3 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Leading  virus-free  varieties  including  NEW 
Sunrise,  Earlibelle  and  Ozark  Beauty.  Hign 
quality.  Write  today  for  Free  illustrated 
catalogue  with  full  descriptions  and  plant¬ 
ing  guide. 

JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAM  . 

2538-D  Ocean  City  Blvd.  Salisbury,  Mo 
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NEXT  YEAR 

Quick-Bearing 

Bigger,  more  colorful 
fruits  than  from  big 
trees,  right  at  home! 
Sweet-scented  floral 
beauty  in  spring  and 
all-season  interest  as 
fruits  develop.  They 
take  little  space. 


For  Home  Garden  and  Orchard 


Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Chestnuts,  English  Walnuts,  Pecans,  Almonds 


Prize  Strawberries,  Blueberries 

Unequaled  everbearing  Strawberries,  Blueberries  as 
big  as  cherries,  hardy  super-sweet  Seedless  Grapes. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Lilacs,  Roses 


Shapeliest  shade  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  immense 
hybrid  lilacs,  prize-winning 
roses,  rare  tree  peonies,  etc. 

375  Color  Photos,  Money- 
Saving  Prices,  Free  Gifts 


GARDEN  GUIDE  AND 
NURSERY  [pCC 
CATALOG  mCC 


Kelly  B  ros.  DairTvme*  n!‘y. 


KELLY  BROS.,  940  MapleSt.,Oansville,  N.Y.  1 4437 

I  Sendfreeand  postpaid  bigKellySpringGarden 
I  Guide  &  Nursery  Catalog,  with  Special  Offers. 

PLEASE  PRINT 

Name .  . 

St.  or  R.D.  .  . 

P.O.  &  ZIP 

State  code  . . 


rTREESf/iafGROWi 

It  pays  to  plant  quality 
stock.  Musser  trees,  grown 
•  1 f  from  selected  seed  from 

FW  hardy,  disease-resistant  par- 

bV  ent  trees,  grow  and  thrive 

where  inferior  stock  may 

Per  Per 

50  at  100  rate  100  1000 

SCOTCH  PINE— Special  Strain. 

Fine  Christmas  Tree  Strain.  Also  French  and 
Spanish. 

2- yr.  Seedlings  .  4-  8"  S  6.40  S32.00 

3- yr.  S.,  root  pruned  8-12"  9.60  48.00 

NORWAY  SPRUCE— Fast  Growing. 

2- yr.  Seedlings  ....  5-10"  8.40  42.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings  ....  12-18"  11.20  56.00 

BLUE  SPRUCE— Excellent  Stock. 

3-yr.  S.,  root  pruned  4-  8"  9.80  49.00 

3-yr.  S.,  root  pruned  5-10"  12.00  60.00 

CANADIAN  HEMLOCK— Finest  Stock. 

2- yr.  Seedlings  4-  8"  10.50  58.00 

3- yr.  S.,  root  pruned  10-15"  18.50  100.00 

WHITE  BIRCH— European. 

Seedlings  .  12-18"  19.00  95.00 

Seedlings  .  18-24"  24.00  120.00 

Many  other  Evergreens 
Hardwoods,  Ornamentals  &  Shade  Trees 

FREE  CATALOG— Wholesale 

Planting  lists— Xmas  Tree  Growers'  Guide 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


BOX  83-B  INDIANA,  PA. 


MIRACLE  TOMATO 


Yields  BUSHELS 
A  To  a  Vine 


Now — You  can  grow  the  world’s  most 
amazing  Tomato  right  in  your  own 
garden  and  get  from  2  to  3  bushels  of 
delicious  ripe  tomatoes  from  a  vine. 

BURGESS  CLIMBING 


TOMATO  grows  16  to  20  ft.  high  with 
huge  fruit  weighing  as  much  as  2 
pounds  and  measuring  6  in.  across.  Fine, 
meaty,  solid  tomatoes,  wonderful 
flavor.  Unexcelled  for  canning  and  slic¬ 
ing.  Outyields  all  other  known  varie¬ 
ties.  Grows  any  place. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Regular  50^  Pkt.  only 
3  for  25(1  (L/mtl  3  Pkts.) 

FREEt  BURGESS  Garden  Guide  Cat¬ 
alog  listing  unusual  Seeds  and  Plants. 


BURGESS  SEED  A  PLANT  CO. 
DEPT.  63  GalMburg,  Mich.  49053 


Now  Many  Wear 


FALSE  TEETH 


With  Little  Worry 

Eat,  talk,  laugh  or  sneeze  without 
fear  of  insecure  false  teeth  dropping, 
slipping  or  wobbling.  FASTEETH 
holds  plates  firmer  and  more  com¬ 
fortably.  This  pleasant  powder  has  no 
gtimmy,  gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feeling. 
Doesn’t  cause  nausea.  It’s  alkaline 
(non-acid).  Checks  “plate  odor” 
(denture  breath  i .  Get  FASTEETH  at 
drug  counters  everywhere. 
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A  well-planned  porch  can  become  your  family's  favorite  room  all  year  long, 
and  selecting  the  right  windows  is  on  important  port  of  the  planning.  Awm’ng 
windows  will  keep  the  porch  airy  in  summer,  even  when  it  rains,  and  comfort¬ 
able  in  winter  when  the  room  is  heated.  They  can  he  opened  and  closed  quick¬ 
ly  in  series  to  adapt  to  weather  changes. 

Equally  as  important  as  selecting  the  right  windows  is  to  choose  the  kind  of 
floor  and  furnishings  that  will  he  easy  to  care  for  and  reduce  housekeeping 

chores.  photo:  Sumner  Rider  Associates  Inc. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  .  .  . 

A  recipe  for  any  homemade  soft 
drinks  —  other  than  root  beer? 
This  request  comes  from  Mrs. 
George  Thornton,  Route  1,  Box 
259,  Hardy,  Del. 

Instructions  for  using  the  plastic 
containers  in  which  tomatoes  are 
packed  to  make  plant  hangers  or 
any  other  useful  article?  This 
request  comes  from  Mrs.  William 
T.  Polak,  Tr.,  Box  213A,  Tames- 
port,  N.  Y.  11947. 

Recipe  for  Buttermilk  Soup  and/ 
or  Buttermilk  Pudding?  Mrs.  L. 
Hugunin,  R.  D.  1,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
13034,  would  like  to  find  either  or 
both  of  these. 

Directions  for  knitting  Elf  Baby 
Bootees?  Mrs.  Exilda  Lippitt,  767 
Greenville  Rd.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
02895,  says  they  have  two-piece 
soles  which  are  sewed  together 
from  heel  to  toe. 

A  pattern  for  a  “Rail  Fence” 
quilt?  Mrs.  Ida  McIntosh,  Never- 


sink  Star  Route,  Liberty,  N.  Y., 
savs  it  includes  both  a  rail  fence 
and  log  cabin. 


ALASKA! 

Tours  to  Alaska  have 
always  been  among  the  most 
popular  trips  offered  by 
American  Agriculturist,  but 
each  year  it  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  get  space  lor 
groups.  For  1966,  our  tour 
agents,  the  Travel  Service 
Bureau  of  Needham,  Mass., 
have  obtained  limited  space 
for  two  Alaska  tours,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

54  places  on  the  SS  Prince  George 
for  lune  7-26 

30  places  on  the  SS  Princess  Patri¬ 
cia  for  July  27  -August  14 

If  you  are  interested  in 
going  to  Alaska  this  summer, 
write  direct  to  Travel  Service 
Bureau,  60  Dedham  Ave., 
Needham,  Mass.  02192  for 
complete  information.  Indi¬ 
cate  whether  you  prefer  the 
June  or  August  dates. 


PICTURE  THAT  CHEERS 

Mary  C.  Ferris 


The  canvas  is  ready,  the  slope  gleaming  white. 
Freshly  covered  with  snowfall  the  previous  night. 

And  now  for  the  colors,  the  greens  and  the  reds. 
The  bright  little  snowsuits  of  children  with  sleds. 

In  cop  and  mitt  brilliant  os  wool  con  he  dyed. 

They  weave  in  and  out  and  they  tumble  and  slide. 

Framed  by  my  window,  a  picture  that  cheers 
A  heart  somewhat  burdened  with  grown-up  years. 


How  many 
of  these 
Lufthansa 
cities 
have  you 
been to? 


NORTH  AMERICA:  Anchorage, 
Boston,  Chicago,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Montreal. 

SOUTH  AMERICA:  Santiago 
(de  Chile,  Buenos  Aires, 
Montevi(deo,  Sao  Paulo, 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

AUSTRALIA:  Darwin,  Sydney. 

EUROPE:  Brussels,  Vienna, 
Copenhagen,  London,  Nice, 
Paris,  Bremen,  Cologne, 
Dusseldorf,  Frankfurt, 
Hamburg,  Hanover,  Munich, 
Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  Milan, 
Rome,  Athens,  Istanbul, 
Amsterdam,  Barcelona, 

Madrid,  Palma  de  Mallorca, 
Stockholm,  Geneva,  Zurich. 

AFRICA:  Cairo,  Tripoli, 
Benghazi,  Lagos,  Dakar,  Tunis, 
Johannesburg. 

ASIA:  Hong  Kong,  Calcutta, 
New  Delhi,  Teheran,  Baghdad, 
Tokyo,  Kuwait,  Beirut, 
Singapore,  Karachi, 

Dhahran,  Bangkok. 


Fly  Lufthansa  world-wide  in 
either  elegant  Senator  Service  in 
FirstClassorcongenial  Economy 
Class.  For  reservations  call  your 
Travel  Agent  or  the  Lufthansa 
office  nearest  you. 

0  Lufthansa 

German  Airlines 
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Big  and  Tasty, 
Sweet  orSassy- 
RAYNERHAS 
THEM  ALL! 


•  4  ,  • 

Send  today  for 

RAYNER’SI 
Free  1966  ' 
BERRY  BOOK 


Grow  the  perfect  berry  for  your  use.  Book 
describes  27  virus-free  varieties  —  all  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed  —  for  market, 
freezing  or  table.  Tells  the  best  for  your 
locale.  Includes  2  new  varieties — Earli- 
belle  and  Sunrise.  Rayner  gives  you  a 
better,  bigger  yield  of  ber¬ 
ries  at  direct-from-grower 
prices. 

Also:  Virus-free  raspber¬ 
ries,  blackberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  grapes,  aspara¬ 
gus,  rhubarb,  fruit  and 
nut  trees,  evergreens  and 
ornamentals. 


k 


IAYNER 

BROS.,  INC. 


SEND  FOR 
YOUR  FREE 
BERRY  BOOK  TODAY! 


Dept.  5,  Salisbury,  Md.  21801 
Please  rush  me  my  FREE  1966  Berry  Book 


Name 


Address  . 
City - 


^State . 


Zip  Code 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure 
to  mention  AMEkICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


NEW  CARPATHIAN 


The  tree  find  of  the  Cen¬ 
tury.  Large,  delicious  thin- 
shelled  English  walnuts. 

Perfect  for  cold  winters; 
stands  25°  below  zero.  A  beautiful  fast-growing 
shade  tree.  Also  Hall’s  Almond,  filberts,  Chinese 
Chestnut,  Thomas  Black  Walnut. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES-Apricots,  Peaches, 
Plums,  Pears,  Apples.  35  best  kinds  for  home 
gardens.  Need  little  space  to  produce  large 
tasty  fruits. 

NEW  SHADE  TREES — FLOWERING 
CRABS— New  Shademaster  Locust,  New  Royal 
Red  Maple.  Red  Jade  Weeping  Crab. 

BLUEBERRIES-Grow  giant  sized  delicious 
fruit  in  your  own  garden.  Plant  our  newer  and 
better  varieties. 

MILLER'S  FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  lists 
best  new  grapes,  strawberries,  tree  fruits, 
berries.  32  pages.  150  guaranteed  to  grow 
varieties.  Write  today. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

922-BWest  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.Y.  14424 


Qurpee  seed  catalog 

FREE 


Have  the  added 
pleasure  Burpee 
Hybrid  Flowers 
and  Vegetables  bring  to  gar¬ 
dening!  Old  favorites  im¬ 
proved,  amazing  new  kinds 
created .  Many  are  available 
only  in  this  popular  catalog. 

128  pages, 
manyincolor,/ 

FREE  to  you.( 

Write  today! 

® 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

540  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19132 

Send  me  new  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 


Name., 


St. 

P.O.  & 


.R.D. 


ZIP 


Box 

.No... 


I  State . code . 

I  I  I  If  you  grow  vegetables  or  flowers  to  sell, 

I — I  checkhereforBurpeeMarketGrowerBook. 


GIANT  OZARK  BEAUTY  everbearing  straw¬ 
berry  plants  $5.00  each  100;  Empire,  Jersey 
Belle,  Sparkle  and  Premier,  $3.50  each  100. 
Virus  Free  fresh  dug  in  spring.  Add  650  for 
postage.  MACDOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  BALL- 
STON  LAKE,  N.Y.  12019. 


HARPER  HYBRID  MUSKMELON 


HARRIS  SEERS 

YOU  WONT  BELIEVE  IT! 

Until  you’ve  tasted  Harper  Hybrid,  you’ll  never  be¬ 
lieve  a  muskmelon  could  be  so  good.  It’s  sweet  and 
juicy  with  a  superb  tangy  flavor  and  our  customers 
say  it’s  the  most  delicious  melon  they’ve  ever  grown. 

A  true  hybrid,  it  is  early,  vigorous  and  a  heavy 
yielder  and  the  firm  orange  flesh  is  remarkably  thick. 

li  you  ^row  tor  market,  send  tor  our  Commercial 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Growers'  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

15  Moreton  Farm  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14624 

PorouR  FREE  ’66  CATALOG 


SENECA 

SEEDS 


ROBSON  FULL  LINE  OF  QUALITY  SEEDS 

QUALITY 


SPECIAL  GARDEN 
SEED  COLLECTION 

2  Sweet  Corn  $1 

2  Summer  Squash  Postpaid 

SPECIAL  CORN 
COLLECTION 

4  Famous  $1 

Seneca  Hybrids  Postpaid 
1966  CATALOG  FREE  on  Request  196,5 

Robson  Quality  Seeds,  Inc.  Boxeizs  Hall,  N.Y. 


"W- 

.L.  .  ■■ 


GOLD  NUGGET  WINTER  SQUASH 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

SAVE  VALUABLE  GARDEN  SPACE 

Gold  Nugget  is  a  true  winter  squash,  but  it  grows  on 
a  compact,  bushy  plant.  Small  orange  fruit,  about  2 
lbs.  each,  with  hard  shells  for  storage  and  dry,  sweet 
flesh  of  delightful  quality. 

A  1966  All-America  Winner 

84  pages  oi  illustrations  and  descriptions 
ot  the  iinest  ot  vegetables  and  ilowers. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

18  Moreton  Farm  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14624 

FREE  ’66  CATALOG 
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VACATION 
OF  A 
LIFETIME! 


Spring  in  Scandina¬ 
via  means  Midnight 
Sun  and  sunlit  days, 
a  sparkling  world  of 
fairy-tale  towns,  ma¬ 
jestic  fjords,  and 
modern  cities. 


LATE  SPRING,  the  loveliest 
season  to  be  abroad,  is  the  time 
when  our  next  European  Tour  will 
leave  New  York  City  to  visit  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Austria,  Italy,  The  Riviera, 
and  France.  You,  like  many  others, 
have  probably  longed  to  see  these 
fascinating  countries,  each  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other  and  from  our 
own  United  States. 

Our  trip  will  start  from  New 
York  on  May  14  when  we  board 
the  beautiful  SS  Rotterdam.  We’ll 
have  a  full  week  on  this  famous 
cruise  ship  before  docking  at 
Rotterdam.  While  in  Holland,  we’ll 
see  neat  villages  with  immaculate 
houses,  canals,  dykes,  fields  of 
flowers,  and  the  interesting  cities 
of  Amsterdam  and  Holland’s  capi¬ 
tal,  The  Hague. 

Our  day  in  Belgium  will  include 
lunch  at  Antwerp  and  an  over¬ 
night  stay  in  Brussels  where  we’ll 
visit  the  Grand  Place,  Palace  of 
Justice,  and  Mannekin  Pis. 

In  Germany,  we’ll  cruise  up  the 
Rhine  River,  see  ancient  castles 
and  steep  hillsides  covered  with 
vineyards,  and  visit  famed  Heidel¬ 
berg  University. 

Crossing  the  border  into  Swit¬ 
zerland,  we  pass  through  Zurich 
on  our  way  to  Lucerne  with  its 
unsurpassed  view  of  the  snow¬ 
capped  Alps.  Words  fail  when  one 
tries  to  describe  the  beauty  of  this 
country.  Everywhere  we  go  we  see 
flower- starred  mountain  slopes, 
tidy  Swiss  farms  with  cows  graz¬ 
ing  on  perpendicular  pastures,  and 
high  above  on  all  sides,  the  daz¬ 
zling  white  peaks  of  the  mountains. 

Next  comes  Austria  and  the 
most  scenic  sections  of  the  Bavar¬ 
ian  Alps.  We’ll  visit  historic 
Oberammergau  where  the  famous 
Passion  Play  is  held  every  ten 
years  and  continue  through  beau¬ 
tiful  Garmisch-Partenkirchen  to  the 
lovely  Tyrolian  city  of  Innsbruck. 

Making  our  way  southward 
through  the  Brenner  Pass,  we  come 
to  Cortinia  in  the  Dolomites,  one 
of  Europe’s  most  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  ranges.  We  will  spend  seven 
marvelous  days  in  Italy,  visiting 
Venice  (where  gondolas  will  take 
us  to  our  hotel),  Florence,  Pisa, 
Rome,  and  Genoa. 

France  is  the  last  country  on  our 
itinerary!  We  tour  the  Rhone  Val¬ 
ley  and  the  Chateau  District  on 
our  way  to  Paris,  most  glamorous 


city  in  the  world.  We’ll  see  many 
of  its  famous  sights  before  going 
on  to  Versailles  and  Rouen,  and 
finally  to  the  seaport  city  of  Le- 
Havre  to  reboard  the  SS  Rotter¬ 
dam  for  another  restful  and 
delightful  cruise  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  We  arrive  back  in  New  York 
on  June  21. 

Scandinavian  Holiday 

We  also  invite  you  to  join  our 
three  week  air  tour  to  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries.  These  dates  are 
June  7  to  28,  the  nicest  time  of 
year  to  visit  northern  Europe.  Our 
travels  will  take  us  to  Denmark 
to  see  Hans  Christian  Andersen’s 
Fairytale  Land  and  “wonderful, 
wonderful  Copenhagen,”  and  then 
give  us  fifteen  full  days  in  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

We’ll  enjoy  the  delightful  rural 
areas  of  Sweden,  its  world-famed 
weaving  district,  and  the  bright 
modern  capital,  Stockholm,  one 
of  Europe’s  most  fascinating  cities. 

It’s  impossible  to  do  more  than 
hint  at  the  variety  of  attractions 
and  the  fun  that  await  you  in 
Norway.  The  ever-changing  sce¬ 
nery  includes  lofty  mountains, 
sparkling  fjords,  beautiful  blue 
lakes,  and  valley  meadows  cover¬ 
ed  with  rare  wild  flowers. 

All  who  wish  can  take  the  pop¬ 
ular  Midnight  Sun  Excursion 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  to  see  the 
sun’s  full  disc  at  midnight,  and 
there’ll  be  trips  by  horsedrawn 
carriage  and  fjord  steamer  to  off- 
the-beaten- track  beauty  spots. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
free  copy  of  either  or  both  of  these 
itineraries.  They  contain  pictures 
of  many  of  the  places  we  will  visit 
and  day-by-day  accounts  of  every¬ 
thing  we  will  do,  as  well  as  com¬ 
plete  information  about  costs.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
it  today. 

Gordon  Conklin,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  370-T 

Ithaca,  New  York  14851 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  or 
my  part,  the  following  tour  itineraries: 

Grand  European  Tour _ 

Scandinavian  Holiday _ 

Name _ 

Address _ 


.CPJsasje.p.rin.t) 
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^  STARTING  PLANTS 


HOW  OFTEN  h  ave  you  wanted 
to  plant  some  seeds,  or  transplant 
I  a  house  plant,  only  to  have  your 
S  “spring  fever”  cooled  by  the  fact 
'  that  your  only  available  soil  was 
out  in  the  garden  .  .  .  and  covered 
I  with  snow  or  frozen  solid?  Fur- 
^  thermore,  you  recall  the  discour¬ 
aging  experiences  you  have  had 
j  with  the  “dirt”  out  of  the  garden. 
Most  garden  soils  are  not  the  best 
for  sowing  seeds  or  for  house 
jj  plants  because  they  may  be  low  in 
organic  matter,  or  are  infested  with 
diseases  and  weeds. 

Recent  research  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  has  shown  that  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  formula  can  be  used  to  produce 
a  superior  mix  for  your  plant¬ 
growing  needs.  This  “instant  soil” 
is  referred  to  as  the  “Peat- Lite” 
mixes  by  Professors  R.  Sheldrake 
u  and  J.  Boodley,  researchers  in  the 
“  departments  of  vegetable  crops 
and  floriculture. 


I  Sowing  Tips 

I 

:  When  sowing  seeds,  fill  the  flat 

’  or  container  and  firm  the  mix  well 
'  at  the  edges  and  corners.  The  con- 
I  tainer  must  have  holes  in  the  bot- 
I  tom  for  drainage.  Make  rows  by 
pressing  the  edge  of  a  half-inch 
board  to  a  depth  of  one-fourth 
inch.  Do  not  cover  very  fine  seeds, 
such  as  petunia,  snapdragon  and 
begonia.  Cover  most  other  seed 
with  about  one-fourth  inch  of  the 
mix.  Slip  the  container  in  a  plastic 
bag  and  place  in  a  warm  place 
(70  to  75  degrees  F. )  with  good 
light.  Remove  the  bag  when  green 
sprouts  appear. 

When  plants  remain  in  the  mix 
for  long  periods  of  time,  a  feeding 
will  be  necessary  about  every  two 
weeks.  Use  a  completely-soluble 


"GIFT-WRAPPED"  TREES 

Trees  for  Christmas  may  soon 
be  wrapped  in  synthetic  netting  to 
protect  them  from  damage  during 
shipping,  says  Professor  Alex 
Dickson  of  Cornell’s  New  York 
College  of  Agriculture. 

The  netting  ...  first  used  in 
Canada  .  .  .  was  used  on  some 
trees  in  New  York  State  during 
the  1965  Christmas  season.  It 
holds  the  branches  close  to  the 
trunk  .  .  .  then  they  snap  back  into 
position  when  the  wrapping  is 
removed. 

It  helps  the  shippers,  too, 
because  they  can  put  twice  as 
many  wrapped  trees  on  a  truck. 


\  f  t 


\  You  only  use  one  spoonful  per  acre." 

American  Agriculturist,  February,  1966 


fertilizer  at  1  to  2  tablespoons  per 
gallon  of  water. 

The  Recipe 

The  Cornell  “Peat-Lite  Mix  A” 
is  suggested  for  use  in  the  home 
for  starting  seeds  or  for  use  with 
most  common  house  plants.  A 
small  quantity  can  be  made  up  in 
a  hurry.  The  basic  ingredients  are 
vermiculate  #2  size  (sold  as  Terra- 
lite  in  garden  stores)  and  sphag¬ 
num  peat  moss.  Here  are  the 
recipes  for  a  bushel  mix  and  a 

one- peck  mix:  _ 

^  One 


If  the  peat  moss  is  slightly  mois¬ 
tened  prior  to  mixing,  the  mixing 
process  is  less  dusty  and  a  better 
mix  results.  Mix  the  materials  on  a 
clean  surface  and  mix  thoroughly. 
The  resultant  mix  is  ready  to  be 
used,  or  could  be  stored  in  a  plas¬ 
tic  bag  until  you  are  ready  for  it. 
It  is  easier  to  use  if  stored  moist; 
the  plastic  bag  will  keep  in  the 
moisture. 

This  mix  is  very  light  in  weight, 
and  will  hold  a  good  supply  of 
water  and  necessary  oxygen. 

peck  mix  One  bushel  mix 


Vermiculate#2  size 
Shredded  Peat  Moss 
Limestone 

Superphosphate  (20%) 


5-10-5 


4  quarts 
4  quarts 
1  tablespoon 
1  teaspoon 
2-4  tablespoons 


’/i  bushel 
’/a  bushel 
4  tablespoons 
1  tablespoon 
8-16  tablespoons 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMIRICAN 
AGRICULTURISr  RENEWED 


THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
MEXICO  +  CANADA 

19  DAY  TOUR— $359.95! 

This  is  the  fifteenth  year  for  our 
famous  Grand  Circle  Tour.  We  cover 
10,000  miles  by  deluxe  coach  and 
visit  5  Canadian  provinces;  see 
quaint  Mexico,  Las  Vegas,  Boulder 
Dam,  Lake  Louise,  Disneyland,  Grand 
Canyon,  Pikes  Peak  and  many,  many 
wonderful  sights.  Send  now  for  free 
leaflet  describing  tours  in  June, 
July  and  August.  Reserve  now,  we 
sell  out  early. 

SHANLY  INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 

528-A  Blue  Cross  Bldg. 
Buffalo.  N.Y.  14202 


NURSERY  STOCK  SALE! 


WE.  HAVE  OVER  250  VARIETIES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 


Planting  Instructions  included  in  each  order.  Every  plant  will  be  labeled. 


Rose  Bushes:  2  Yr.  Field  grown  blooming  size  bushes.  All  monthly  bloomers  in  these  varieties. 

Prices  on  Rose  Bushes:  39*  each,  6  for  $2.19  —  12  for  $3.98,  your  choice  of  rarieties 


.39  each. 


Red  Radiance  President  Hoover 

Better  Times  TWO  Betty  Uprichard 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS  —  1  or  2  years  Old 

Crape  Myrtle-  Red,  Purple,  or 

White,  1  to  2  ft .  $  .49  ea. 

Weigela — Red,  or  Yellow,  1  to  2  ft . 25  ea. 

Weigela — Variegated  or  Weigela 

Pink,  1  to  2  ft . 17  ea. 

Spirea  Van  Houttie— White,  1  to  2  ft . 25  ea. 

Althea — Red,  Purple,  or  White,  1  to  2  ft . 15  ea. 

Forsythia— Yellow,  1  to  2  ft . 15  ea. 

Pink  Spirea,  1  to  2  ft . 19  ea. 

Pink  Flowering  Almond,  1  to  2  ft . 49  ea. 

Tamerix— Pink  Flowers,  1  to  2  ft . 29  ea. 

Bush  Honeysuckle— Red  or  Pink,  1  to  2  ft.. .  .25  ea. 

Red  Flowering  Quince,  1  to  2  ft . 29  ea. 

Persian  Lilac — Purple.  1  to  2  ft . 39  ea. 

Old  Fashioned  Lilac.  1  to  2  ft . 49  ea. 

Bridal  Wreath  Spirea,  1  to  2  ft . 39  ea. 

Hydrangea  P.  G.,  1  to  2  ft . 29  ea. 

Deutzia— White.  1  to  2  ft . 15  ea. 

Mockorange — White,  1  to  2  ft . 15  ea. 

Sweet  Shrub,  1  to  2  ft . 15  ea. 

Rose  of  Sharon— Mixed  Colors,  1  to  2  ft. ..  .08  ea. 

Red  Ozier  Dogwood.  1  to  2  ft . 15  ea. 

Pussy  Willow,  1  to  2  ft . 19  ea. 

Russian  Olive,  1  to  2  ft . 19  ea. 

Russian  Olive.  2  to  3  ft . 49  ea. 

Red  Barberry,  1  to  2  ft . 49  ea. 

Japanese  Snowball,  1  to  2  ft . 59  ea. 

Snowberry — Red  or  White.  1  to  2  ft . 19  ea. 

Spirea,  Anthony  Waterer  Dwarf — 

Red,  1/2  to  1  ft.. .  . . . 39  ea. 

French  Lilac — Red,  White,  or 

Purple,  1  to  2  ft . 89  ea. 

Scotch  Broom.  1  to  2  ft . 29  ea. 

Hypericum — Yellow,  Collected,  1  to  2  ft...  .19  ea. 

Spice  Bush,  1  to  2  ft . 29  ea. 

Butterfly  Bush— Purple,  1  to  2  ft . 49  ea. 

Vitex— Purple,  1  to  2  ft . 29  ea. 

Green  Barberry.  1  to  2  ft . 29  ea. 

Azalea— Red,  White,  or  Pink,  V2  to  1  ft . 59  ea. 

Rose  Acacia— Pink,  Collected,  1  to  2  ft . 29  ea. 

Red  or  Black  Chokeberry,  1  to  2  ft . 19  ea. 

Hydrangea  Arborescence,  Collected,  lto2ft  .29  ea. 

Spirea  Thunbergi,  1  to  2  ft . 19  ea 

Winter  Honeysuckle,  1  to  2  ft . 19  ea. 

Arrowwood  Viburnum,  V2  to  1  ft . 49  ea. 

Beauty  Berry,  Collected,  1  to  2  ft . 39  ea. 

FLOWERING  TREES  —  1  or  2  years  Old 

Magnolia  Grandiflora,  V2  to  1  ft . 49  ea. 

Magnolia,  Niagara,  1  to  2  ft . 98  ea. 

Mimosa — Pink,  3  to  4  ft . 29  ea. 

Mimosa — Pink.  4V2  to  6  ft . 69  ea. 

American  Red  Bud.  2  to  3  ft . 25  ea. 

American  Red  Bud,  4  to  6  ft . 69  ea. 

White  Flowering  Dogwood,  Collected,  2  ft,..  .25  ea. 
White  Flowering  Dogwood, 

Collected,  4  to  6  ft . 98  ea. 

Pink  Flowering  Dogwood,  2  ft . 98  ea. 

Pink  Flowering  Dogwood,  3  to  5  ft . 2.98  ea. 

Golden  Chain  Tree,  1  to  2  ft . 59  ea. 

Golden  Rain  Tree,  1  to  2  ft . 59  ea. 

Smoke  Tree,  1  to  2  ft . 79  ea. 

Purple  Leaf  Plum,  to  4  ft . 69  ea. 

Flowering  Peach — Red,  or  Pink.  2V2  to  4  ft.  .69  ea. 
Double  Pink  Flowering  Cherry,  3V2  to  5  ft..  .2.95  ea. 

Flowering  Crab— Red,  or  Pink,  2  to  3  ft . 89  ea. 

Chinese  Red  Bud,  1  to  2  ft . 49  ea. 

Tree  of  Heaven,  Collected,  3  to  5  ft . 39  ea. 

Dwarf  Red  Buckeye,  V2  to  1  ft . 49  ea. 

Magnolia,  Soulangeana,  1  to  2  ft . 98  ea. 

Pink— Weeping  Peach,  2V2  to  4  ft . 98  ea. 

Red — Weeping  Peach,  2V2  to  4  ft . 98  ea. 

White  Fringe,  Collected,  2  to  3  ft . 98  ea. 

Japanese  Flowering  Cherry — Dbl. 

White,  3  to  5  ft . 2.98  ea. 

European  Mountain  Ash,  3  to  4  ft . 2.49  ea. 

Pauls  Scarlet  Hawthorn — Red 

Blooms,  3V2  to  5  ft . 2.98  ea. 

Big  Leaf  Cucumber  Tree,  Collected, 

3  to  4  ft . 1-49  ea. 

Paw  Paw,  Collected,  3  to  5  ft . 49  ea. 

White  Sumac,  Collected,  2  to  3  ft . 49  ea. 

Sourwood.  Collected,  2  to  3  ft . 49  ea. 

Yellow  Buckeye,  1  to  2  ft . 49  ea. 

Downy  Hawthorn,  V2  to  1  ft . 89  ea. 

Dwarf  White  Buckeye,  V2  to  1  ft . 69  ea. 

Red  Flowering  Dogwood,  2  ft . 1.98  ea. 

Red  Flowering  Dogwood,  3  to  4  ft . 3.93  ea. 

SHADE  TREES  —  1  or  2  years  Old 

Silver  Maple,  3  to  4  ft . 29  ea. 

Silver  Maple,  4  to  6  ft . 49  ea. 


Cl.  Blaze  Red  Eclipse 

^■lUBrnc  Cl.  Red  Talisman  Golden  Charm 

CLIMBERS  Cl.  Golden  Charm  TELLOW5  pggce 

Cl.  Poinsettia  Luxemberg 

Weeping  Willow,  2  to  3  ft . $  .39  ea. 

Weeping  Willow,  4  to  6  ft . 59  ea. 

Chinese  Elm,  3  to  4  ft.  .25  ea.,  4  to  6  ft..  .  .49  ea. 

Catalpa  Fish  Bait  Tree.  2  to  3  ft . 25  ea. 

Ginkgo  Tree,  1  to  2  ft.  .49  ea..  3  to  5  ft.  .  .1.98  ea. 

Pin  Oak,  Red  Oak  or  Scarlet  Oak,  3  to  5  ft.  .  .98  ea. 

Lombardy  Poplar,  1  to  2  ft . 06  ea. 

Lombardy  Poplar,  3  to  4  ft . 18  ea. 

Lombardy  Poplar,  41/2  to  6  ft . 39  ea. 

Faassen  Red  Leaf  Maple,  3V2  to  5  ft . 2.95  ea. 

Sycamore,  3  to  4  ft . 49  ea. 

Sugar  Maple,  Collected.  3  to  5  ft . 49  ea. 

Sweet  Gum,  Collected,  2  to  3  ft . 49  ea. 

White  Birch,  2  to  3  ft . 49  ea. 

White  Birch,  4  to  6  ft . 1.98  ea. 

Crimson  King  Maple  (Pat.  No.  735), 

31/2  to  5  ft . 3.49ea. 

Tulip  Tree,  Collected,  3  to  5  ft . 49  ea. 

Sunburst  Locust  (Pat.  No.  1313),  41/2  to  6  ft.  4.95  ea. 

Schwedler  Maple,  31/2  to  5  ft . 2.95  ea. 

Cutleaf  Weeping  Birch,  3V2  to  5  ft . 2.98  ea. 

Silver  Variegated  Maple,  31/2  to  5  ft . 2.98  ea. 

Kentucky  Coffee  Tree,  1/2  to  1  ft . 69  ea. 

American  Linden  Tree,  3  to  4  ft . 98  ea. 

Skyline  Locust  (Pat.  No.  1619),  41/2  to  6  ft..  .4.98  ea. 

Sassafras,  Collected,  2  to  3  ft . 49  ea 

Scarlet  Maple,  Collected,  4  to  5  ft . 98  ea. 

Yellow  Wood,  3  to  4  ft . 98  ea. 

Willow  Oak  or  White  Oak,  Col..  2  to  3  ft . 69  ea. 

Russian  Mulberry,  2  to  3  ft . 49  ea. 

China  Berry,  2  to  3  ft . 49  ea. 

Sycamore  Maple,  Purple  Leaves,  1/2  to  1  ft..  .49  ea. 

Black  Gum,  Collected,  2  to  3  ft . 69  ea. 

American  Elm,  Collected,  3  to  4  ft . 29  ea. 

Japanese  Red  Leaf  Maple,  1  ft . 1.98  ea. 

FRUIT  TREES  —  1  or  2  years  Old 

Belle  of  Georgia  Peach,  2  to  3  ft . 49  ea. 

Belle  of  Georgia  Peach,  3  to  5  ft . 79  ea. 

Elberta  Peach,  2  to  3  ft.  .49  ea.,  3  to  5  ft..  .79  ea. 

J.  H  Hale  Peach,  2  to  3  ft.  .49  ea.,  3  to  5  ft.  .79  ea. 

Hale  Haven  Peach,  2  to  3  ft . 49  ea. 

3  to  5  ft . 79  ea. 

Dixie  Red  Peach,  2  to  3  ft.  .49  ea.,  3  to  5  ft.  .79  ea. 

Golden  Jubilee  Peach,  2  to  3  ft . 49  ea. 

Golden  Jubilee  Peach,  3  to  5  ft . 79  ea. 

Champion  Peach,  2  to  3  ft.  .49  ea.,  3  to  5  ft.  .79  ea. 

Stayman  Winesap  Apple,  2  to  3  ft . 59  ea. 

Stayman  Winesap  Apple,  4  to  6  ft . 98  ea. 

Red  Delicious  Apple,  2  to  3  ft . 59  ea. 

Red  Delicious  Apple,  4  to  6  ft . 98  ea. 

Yellow  Delicious  Apple,  2  to  3  ft . 59  ea. 

Yellow  Delicious  Apple,  4  to  6  ft . 98  ea. 

Early  Harvest  Apple,  2  to  3  ft . 59  ea. 

Early  Harvest  Apple,  4  to  6  ft . 98  ea. 

Red  Rome  Beauty  Apple,  2  to  3  ft . 59  ea. 

Red  Rome  Beauty  Apple,  4  to  6  ft . 98  ea. 

Red  Jonathan  Apple,  2  to  3  ft . 59  ea. 

Red  Jonathan  Apple,  4  to  6  ft . 98  ea. 

Lodi  Apple,  2  to.  3  ft.  .59  ea.,  4  to  6  ft...  .98  ea. 

Montmorency  Cherry,  2  to  3  ft . 98  ea. 

Montmorency  Cherry,  4  10  5  ft . 1.98  ea. 

Black  Tartarian  Cherry,  2  to  3  ft . 98  ea. 

Kieffer  Pear,  2  to  3  ft . 98  ea. 

Orient  Pear,  2  to  3  ft . 98  ea. 

Bartlett  Pear,  2  to  3  ft . 98  ea. 

Apricots — Moorpart  or  Early 

Golden,  2  to  3  ft . 69  ea. 

5-N-l  Apple — 5  varieties  on  each 

tree,  3  to  4  ft . 2.98  ea. 

Nectarine,  2V2  to  4  ft . 79  ea. 

Damson  Plum,  2V2  to  4  ft . 69  ea. 

Red  June  Plum,  2V2  to  4  ft . 79  ea. 

Methley  Plum,  2  ft.  .49  ea.,  3V2  to  5  ft . 79  ea. 

Burbank  Plum,  2  ft.  .49  ea.,  3*72  to  5  ft . 79  ea. 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES  —  1  or  2  years  Old 

Dwarf  Elberta  Peach,  2  to  3  ft . 1.98  ea. 

Dwarf  Red  Haven  Peach,  2  to  3  ft . 1,98  ea. 

Dwarf  Belle  of  Georgia  Peach,  2  to  3  ft . 1.98  ea. 

Dwarf  Golden  Jubilee  Peach,  2  to  3  ft . 1.98  ea. 

Dwarf  Red  Delicious  Apple,  2  to  3  ft . 1.98  ea. 

Dwarf  Yellow  Delicious  Apple,  2  to  3  ft _ 1.98  ea. 

Dwarf  Winesap  Apple,  2  to  3  ft . 1.98ea. 

Dwarf  Montmorency  Cherry,  2  to  3  ft . 2.49  ea. 

Dwarf  North  Star  Cherry,  2  to  3  ft . 2.49  ea. 

Dwarf  Bartlett  Pear,  2  to  3  ft . 2.49  ea. 

Dwarf  Kieffer  Pear,  2  to  3  ft . 2.49  ea. 

Dwarf  Plum — Blue,  2  to  3  ft . 1.98  ea. 

VINES  —  1  or  2  years  Old 

Red  Scarlet  Honeysuckle,  1  ft . 29  ea. 

Wisteria,  Purple,  V2  to  1  ft . 29  ea. 

Bitter  Sweet,  1  ft . 19  ea. 


Pink  Radiance  K.  A.  Victoria 

DiMirc  The  Doctor  va/uitcc  Caledonia 

KINKS  Columbia  whites  p  Druskie 

Picture  K.  Louise 


Clematis  Vine,  Collected,  White,  V2  to  1  ft.  $  .19  ea. 
Grape  Vines,  Concord  or  Niagara,  V2  to  1  ft..  .49  ea. 
Grape  Vines,  Luttie  or  Fredonia,  V2  to  1  ft.. .  .49  ea. 

Trumpet  Creeper,  Collected.  1/2  to  1  ft . 15  ea. 

Yellow  Jasmine.  V2  ft . 59  ea. 

Vinca  Minor,  Clumps,  Collected . 08  ea. 

Halls  Honeysuckle,  1  ft . 15  ea. 

English  Ivy  or  Boston  Ivy,  4  to  8  inches...  .29  ea. 
Euonymus  Coloratus,  V2  to  1  ft . 19  ea. 


NUT  TREES  —  1  or  2  years  Old 


Hazel  Nut.  1  to  2  ft . 69  ea. 

Butter  Nut,  1  to  2  ft.  .39  ea.,  3  to  4  ft . 98  ea. 

Chinese  Chestnut,  1  to  2  ft . 69  ea. 

3  to  5  ft . *.  .1.69  ea. 

Hardy  Pecan  Seedlings,  1  to  2  ft . 89  ea. 

Stuart  Pecans,  Paper  Shell,  3V2  to  5  ft . 3.98  ea. 

Black  Walnut.  1  to  2  ft . 39  ea. 

English  Walnut.  2  to  3  ft . 2.49  ea. 

Shell  Bark  Hickory,  1  to  2  ft . 69  ea. 

American  Beech,  Collected,  3  to  4  ft . 49  ea. 

EVERGREENS  —  1  or  2  years  Old 

Glossy  Abelia,  V2  to  1  ft . 29  ea. 

American  Holly,  Collected,  V2  to  1  ft . 29  ea. 

Rhododendron,  Collected,  1/2  to  1  ft . 49  ea. 

Pfitzer  Juniper,  V2  to  1  ft.,  low  spreading..  ,59  ea. 

Cherry  Laurel,  V2  to  1  ft . 29  ea. 

Nandina,  1/2  to  1  ft . 49  ea. 

Boxwood,'  1/2  ft . 25  ea. 

Irish  Juniper,  or  Savin  Juniper,  V2  to  1  ft...  .59  ea. 

Red  Berry  Pyracantha,  V2  to  1  ft . 49  ea. 

Burfordi  Holly,  V2  to  1  ft . 49  ea. 

Wax  Leaf  Ligustrum . 39  ea. 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  V2  to  1  ft . 29  ea. 

Mountain  Laurel,  Collected,  V2  to  1  ft . 19  ea. 

Canada-Hemlock,  Collected, 

V2  to  1  ft . 15  ea. 

Short  Leaf  Pine,  Collected,  1  ft . 19  ea. 

Christmas  Ferns,  Collected . 19  ea. 

Red  Cedar,  Collected,  V2  to  1  ft . 15  ea. 

Hetzi  Holly,  1/2  ft . 49  ea. 

Japanese  Holly,  V2  ft . 49  ea. 

Foster  Holly,  V2  to  1  ft . 49  ea. 

Yellow  Berry  Pyracantha,  V2  to  1  ft . 49  ea. 

Andorra  Juniper,  1/2  ft . 49  ea. 

Cedrus  Deodara,  V2  to  1  ft . 59  ea. 

Japanese  Yew,  Taxus  Spreading,  V2  to  1  ft..  .79  ea. 

East  Palatha  Holly,  V2  to  1  ft . 49  ea. 

Baker  Arborvitae,  V2  to  1  ft . 59  ea. 

Berckman's  Arborvitae,  V2  to  1  ft . 59  ea. 

Globe  Arborvitae.  V2  ft . 59  ea. 

Greek  Juniper,  V2  to  1  ft . 59  ea. 

Gardenia,  White  Blooms,  1/2  to  1  ft . 49  ea. 

Camellia  Sasanqua,  V2  to  1  ft . 69  ea. 

Norway  Spruce,  1/2  to  1  ft . 19  ea. 

Euonymus  Radicans,  V2  to  1  ft . 19  ea. 

Chinese  Holly.  Vi  to  1  ft . 49  ea. 

White  Pine.  1  ft . 29  ea. 

Austrian  Pine.  V2  to  1  ft . 19  ea. 

Mugho  Pine,  V2  ft . 39  ea. 

BERRY  PLANTS,  ETC.  —  1  or  2  years  Old 

Black  Raspberry,  V2  to  1  ft . 29  ea. 

Red  Everbearing  Raspberry,  V2  to  1  ft . 29  ea. 

Dewberry,  V2  to  1  ft . 15  ea. 

Figs,  1  to  2  ft . 98  ea. 

Boysenberry,  V2  to  1  ft . 39  ea. 

BULBS,  PERENNIALS  —  1  or  2  years  Old 

Pampas  Grass,  White  Plumes . 35  ea. 

Hibiscus.  Mallow  Marvel . 09  ea. 

Hollyhocks,  Mixed  Colors,  Roots . 19  ea. 

Cannes,  Colors.  Red,  Pink,  or  Yellow . 19  ea. 

Iris,  Blue,  Roots  Collected . 09  ea. 

Day  Lilies.  Roots  Orange  Flowers,  Collected  .09  ea. 

Creeping  Phlox,  Pink  or  Blue . 19  ea. 

Blue  Bells,  Roots  Collected . 19  ea. 

Maiden  Hair  Fern,  Roots  Collected . 19  ea. 

Fancy  Leaf  Caladium,  Red  or  White . 29  ea. 

Gladiolus,  Pink,  Red,  White . 05  ea. 

BERRIES,  FRUITS  AND  HEDGE  PLANTS 
—  1  or  2  years  Old 

10  Rhubarb,  1  Yr.  Roots . 1.00 

10  Asparagus.  1  Yr.  Roots . 1.00 

50  Strawberry — Blakemore  or  Tenn.  Beauty ....  1.49 

50  Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry . 2.49 

100  South  Privet.  1  to  2  ft . 1.98 

25  North  Privet,  1  to  2  ft . 1.98 

25  California  Privet,  1  to  2  ft . 1.98 

25  Multiflora  Rose.  1  to  2  ft . 1,49 


Our  plants  are  Nursery  grown  from  cuttings,  seeds,  or  budded  stock  unless  otherwise  stated.  These  have  never  been  transplanted.  Inspected  by  the  Tennessee  Dept, 

of  Agriculture.  This  gives  you  a  chance  to  buy  at  low  grower  prices.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  ON  ARRIVAL  OR  WE  WILL  EITHER  REPLACE  OR  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY. 

You  may  order  as  many  or  as  few  plants  as  you  wish  Send  .60  cents  extra  with  order  for  postage  and  packing  NOTICE  FREE  —  Orders  in  the  amount  of  $3.00  or 

more  you  get  2  flowering  shrubs  FREE,  our  choice.  Orders  in  the  amount  of  $6.00  or  more  you  get  4  flowering  shrubs  FREE,  our  choice.  ORDER  NOW. 


SAVAGE  FARM  NURSERY  P.  O.  Box  125-NY,  McMinnville,  Tennessee  37111 
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ORDERS  ROLL  IN 

Owing  to  a  misjudgment  on  the 
part  of  the  Publishers,  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.  of  my  book  “Journey 
to  Day  Before  Yesterday,”  the 
orders  far  exceeded  the  supply,  so 
that  some  had  to  wait  until  another 
edition  could  be  printed.  Although 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  American 
Agriculturist,  we  are  sorry  that 
there  was  some  delay,  and  we  of¬ 
fered  to  refund  the  money  to  any¬ 
one  who  did  not  wish  to  wait. 

Very  few  asked  for  a  refund. 
The  real  problem  was  that  sales 
far  exceeded  the  publishers’  expec¬ 
tations.  A  person  would  buy  one 
book  and  often  put  in  an  order  for 
more.  I  have  written  fourteen 
books,  but  sales  of  “Journey  to 
Day  Before  Yesterday”  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  the  others.  Just  this 
morning  a  woman  wrote,  “I  am 
tired  of  loaning  my  book;  I  want 
to  keep  it  where  I  can  read  and 
reread  it.” 

A  new  edition  is  now  ready,  and 
your  order  will  be  handled  prompt¬ 
ly.  Copies  will  be  mailed  postpaid 
for  $5.95  each  (New  York  resi¬ 
dents  add  12  cents  tax).  Send  check 
or  money  order  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Department  Book, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


HURRAH  FOR 

CHAIN  SAWS! 

Every  time  I  see  a  chain  saw 
eat  its  way  through  a  limb  or  log 
like  a  knife  through  butter,  with 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tor,  I  think  of  those  endless  hours 
I  spent  when  I  was  young  on  one 
of  the  business  ends  of  a  crosscut 
saw. 

We  burned  wood  both  in  the 
kitchen  range  and  the  round  oak 
stove  in  the  sitting  room,  and  the 
way  those  stoves  could  hog  their 
w'ay  through  a  sizable  wood  pile 
even  in  one  cold  spell  was  surely 
discouraging  to  a  teenage  boy. 

Home  from  high  school,  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  lazy  weekend, 
Father  would  announce  on  Satur¬ 
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day  morning  that  we  were  going 
to  the  woodlot.  Too  far  from  home 
to  come  to  the  house  for  dinner,  we 
carried  some  sandwiches,  pie  and 
coflee.  At  noon  (which  I  thought 
would  never  come)  we  built  a  fire, 
warmed  up  the  collee  and  thawed 
out  the  food. 

It  was  often  too  cold  to  rest 
long,  so  we  went  right  back  to 
work  to  keep  warm. 

Did  you  ever  saw  down  a  big 
tree  so  close  to  the  ground  that 
you  had  to  get  down  on  your 
knees  in  the  snow  to  pull  your  end 
of  the  saw?  Did  you  ever  saw  logs 
on  a  skidway  into  blocks  of  stove 
length,  and  watch  the  saw  eat  its 
endless  way  down  through  the 
thick  log? 

Did  you  ever  have  a  sawyer 
partner  with  short  arms,  like  one 
of  my  older  brothers,  while  yours 
were  long  so  that  there  was  con¬ 
stant  argument  between  you  about 
how  to  pull  the  saw? 

When  you  were  tired  and  cross 
after  sawing  all  day,  did  you  ever 
have  your  sawyer  partner  tell  you, 
his  voice  dripping  sarcasm:  “I 
don’t  mind  your  riding  the  saw, 
but  dragging  your  big  feet  is  just 
too  darn  much!” 

Well,  if  you  remember  those 
days  in  the  woods  as  I  do,  and  if 
you  have  any  sawing  to  do,  you’ll 
buy  a  chain  saw  as  fast  as  you 
can  get  to  the  store. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  seems  determined 
that  the  name  of  “God”  shall  never 
be  mentioned  in  any  way  in 
America’s  school  rooms. 

A  few  years  ago  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents,  after  much 
study  and  checking  with  leaders 
of  different  faiths,  suggested  a  brief 
prayer  that  might  be  used  in  New 
York  State  schools  without  in  any 
way  violating  the  principles  of  any 
religious  faith.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  the  Regents’  prayer 
unconstitutional. 

Also  banned  in  the  schools  is 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  the  say¬ 
ing  of  prayers  in  any  form.  The 
Court  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
forbid  the  singing  in  school  of  the 
fourth  stanza  of  “America,” 
because  of  the  expression:  “Great 
God  our  King.” 

Now  comes  the  latest  ruling  that 
it  is  unconstitutional,  and  there¬ 
fore  forbidden,  for  children  in  kin- 


LIFE  IS 

TOO  SHORT 

W’hen  many  dairymen  feel  the 
necessity  of  producing  more  milk, 
they  think  only  in  terms  of  more 
cows.  But  I  have  maintained  for 
years  that  for  at  least  some  dairy¬ 
men  adding  more  cows  is  not  the 
b^t  way  to  enlarge  your  business. 

Mr.  Allen  M  Crissey,  writing 
in  that  excellent  breed  publication, 
the  Holstein-Friesian  World,  tells 
the  story  of  a  herd  of  cows,  owned 
by  Don  Augur  of  Northford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  that  produced  an  average 
for  the  last  seven  years  of  20,276 
pounds  of  milk  and  780  pounds 
of  butterfat.  There  were  30  milkers 
in  the  herd,  so  the  30  cows  made 
an  annual  total  of  over  600,000 
pounds  of  milk. 

To  produce  that  same  amount 
of  milk  with  cows  that  produced 
only  10,000  pounds  a  year  .  .  . 
which  many  dairymen  consider 
good  .  .  .  and  which  is  above  the 
New  York  State  average,  would 
take  60  cows  instead  of  30.  Now, 
perhaps  not  many  dairymen  can 
build  a  dairy  like  Mr.  Augur’s 
with  an  average  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  20,000  pounds,  but  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  15,000  pounds  is  not 
an  unreasonable  goal  in  these 
modern  times.  Why  settle  for  less? 

Stop  and  think  what  that  would 
mean  in  reduced  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion;  savings  in  labor  and  feed 
costs  alone  would  be  tremendous. 

With  modern  equipment,  with  a 
wife  to  keep  your  books,  as  many 
do,  one  man  could  do  all  the  work 
for  a  30-cow  dairy  with  possibly 
a  little  extra  help  in  haying. 

Life  is  too  short  to  spend  it  wait¬ 
ing  on  a  cow  that  is  not  paying 
for  your  hard  work. 


dergarten  to  sing: 

“Thank  you  for  the  world  so 
sweet, 

“Thank  you  for  the  food  we 
eat, 

“Thank  you  fotj  the  birds  that 
sing, 

“Thank  you,  God,  for  every¬ 
thing.” 

These  rulings  result  from  the 
objections  of  a  very  small  minor¬ 
ity  of  people,  who  not  only  seem 
to  want  to  rule  God  out  of  their 
own  lives  but  out  of  the  lives  of 
all  the  rest  of  us. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that 
America  was  governed  by  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  its  citizens 
.  .  .  but  I  am  beginning  to  wonder. 
We  moderns  have  progressed  far 
with  material  gadgets,  but  we  lag 
far,  far  behind  in  qualities  of  the 
spirit.  If  we  want  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration  to  be  entirely  materialistic 
.  .  .  and  even  atheistic  ...  we 
should  keep  right  on  letting  minor¬ 
ity  groups  bar  God  out  of  our 
children’s  lives! 


IS  GOD 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL? 


"STICK  TO  YOUR  RIBS” 

When  I  was  ab6ut  five  years 
old  I  had  a  girl  friend  .  .  .  yes,  sir, 
I  got  started  early!  This  one  was 
a  neighbor  lady  probably  not 
more  than  35  or  40  years  old  .  .  . 
which  to  a  small  boy  was  old 
enough  to  have  “one  foot  in  the 
grave  and  the  other  on  a  banana 
peel.”  But  with  Mrs.  Stevens  age 
made  no  difference,  for  she  had 
found  the  way  to  a  boy’s  heart 
through  his  stomach.  She  could 
bake  the  best  bread  I  have  ever 
eaten. 

Saturday  was  baking  day,  and 
I  always  tried  to  be  on  hand  and 
ready  when  she  pulled  three  of 
those  big  fat  brown  loaves  out  of 
her  oven.  Their  delicious  odor  fill¬ 
ed  the  entire  house,  and  set  me  to 
drooling  almost  as  bad  as  our 
big  dog  Pronto  when  he  got  a  new 
bone. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Stevens  cut  off  a 
big  slice,  buttered  it  with  her  home¬ 
made  butter,  sprinkled  it  liberally 
wdth  brown  sugar,  and  gave  it  to 
me  saying:  “It  will  stick  to  your 
ribs,  Eddie.” 

We  lost  much  in  good  eating 
wdien  women  stopped  making 
home-baked  bread. 


EASTMAN'S  CHESTNUT 

A  friend  of  mine  awoke  from  a 
long  sleep  to  see  a  man  bowing 
before  him. 

“I  came  to  tell  you,  sir,”  the 
man  said,  “that  you  can  have 
anything  .  .  .just  anything  and 
everything  you  want  to  eat.  Name 
it  and  I’ll  bring  it.” 

My  friend  ordered  the  best  meal 
he  could  think  of,  including  some 
luxuries  he  had  never  before 
thought  he  could  afford.  There¬ 
after  it  was  always  the  same 

Soon  the  stranger  told  my  friend 
to  order  the  most  expensive  clothes 
and  they  would  be  his.  As  wdth 
food  and  clothes,  so  with  all  else. 
Everything  that  my  friend  had  ever 
dreamed  of  in  the  way  of  luxury 
he  had  only  to  ask  for. 

Finally,  after  this  life  of  ease 
and  luxury  had  gone  on  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  my  friend  said  to  the 
attendant  one  day:  “All  these 
things  you  have  been  giving  me 
lately  are  very  nice,  and  I  don’t 
want  to  seem  unappreciative,  but 
I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of  all 
this  stuff  that  I  haven’t  earned.  1 
would  like  to  have  something  to 
do;  I’d  like  to  work  some.” 

The  attendant  looked  embarras¬ 
sed,  shook  his  head  and  disap¬ 
peared. 

Every  day  thereafter  my  friend 
asked  for  work,  growing  more 
insistent  each  day  .  .  .  but  every 
time  the  attendant  just  shook  his 
head  and  walked  away. 

Finally,  my  friend  announced: 
“I  want  you  to  get  some  work  tor 
me  and  I  want  it  today.” 

“I  am  so  sorry,  sir,”  the  man 
answered,  “but  work  is  the  one 
thing  we  don’t  have  here.” 

Astonished  and  angry,  niv 
friend  yelled:  “No  work  here?Why 
I  might  just  as  well  be  in  FI  ell!" 

To  which  the  man  softly  replied: 
“Where  do  you  think  you  are?" 
American  Agriculturist,  February,  I96S 


SERVICE  BUREAU 


SERVICE  BUREAU 

CLAIMS 

RECENTLY,  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Steven  Climek,  Cooperstown 

$85.00 

(Ins.  settlement) 

Mr,  Melvin  Fox,  White  Lake 

30.00 

(refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Wilbur,  Schenevus 

1.25 

(payment  for  pens) 

Mrs.  George  E.  Hall.  Bainbridge 

15.00 

(registration  refund) 

Mrs.  Mary  McAllister,  Hyndsviile 

10.78 

(service  chg.  refund) 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Dunlap,  New  York 

1.00 

(refund  on  order) 

f  Mr.  Ora  W.  Reed,  Great  Valley 

1.00 

'  (refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Geo.  Van  VIeet,  Valois 

118.89 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Gerald  Nichols,  Churubusco 

50.00 

(ins.  settlement) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Arthur  Irwin,  Meshoppen 

507.50 

(tuition  refund) 

Mr.  Joseph  Allshouse,  Brookville 

4.95 

(refund  on  book) 

MARYLAND 

Mr.  Stanley  Killman,  Salisbury 

500.00 

(ins.  settlement) 

MAINE 

Mrs.  Chester  S.  Smith,  Farmington  3.50 

(refund  on  vitamins) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Schweppe,  S.  Deerfield 

1.50 

(refund  on  plans) 

THEY  BIT,  TOO 

“In  your  October  issue  you  ran  a  story 
of  a  homework  company  which  so  nearly 
paralleled  mine  that  I  thought  I  would 
add  my  voice. 

“I  should  have  known  better  than  to 
get  mixed  up  with  it  but  I  found  the  ad  in 
a  reputable  magazine.  Wishing  I  could 
find  something  of  the  kind,  I  answered  it 
Their  plan  of  operation  was  almost  exact¬ 
ly  like  the  one  you  described.  I  have  yet 
to  find  a  market  for  the  products  .  .  .  which 
are  belts,  and  leather  baby  boots. 

“They  got  $6.00  out  of  me  and,  while 
I  was  not  exacdy  destitute,  I  couldn’t 
afford  to  lose  it  I  have  given  up  in 
disgust”  —  Miss  H.M.,  Vt. 


“I  saw  your  October  homework  article, 
and  it’s  about*  time  someone  put  poor 
women  like  myself  wise. 

“Like  a  good  many  other  women  look¬ 
ing  for  an  extra  income,  I  bit.  I  tried 
aprons,  ties,  flies  for  fishing,  children’s 
wear,  and  a  good  many  others.  If  I  had 
the  money  I  have  sent  these  companies, 
I  could  buy  myself  a  new  dress  .  .  .  and 
maybe  two.  The  only  way  a  woman  can 
make  a  little  money  is  to  make  something 
herself  and  sell  it  on  her  own. 

“I  enjoyed  your  column  very’  much 
and  hope  you  print  more  like  it”  —  Mrs. 
A.M.,  N.  Y. 


NO  ANSWER 


“Last  summer  I  mailed  a  money  order 
to  Dr.  Latham  Therapeutic  BeltCompany, 
Webster,  Wisconsin.  I  have  never  heard  a 
word  from  them  or  never  received  the 
belt  I  ordered.  Will  you  please  check  this 
for  me?” 

Wc  wrote  this  company  three 
times  without  an  answer.  Onr  let¬ 
ters  were  not  returned  by  the  Post 
Otlice  so  we  assume  they  were 
delivered. 

We  had  the  same  experience 
with  a  complaint  against  Riven- 
burg’s  Nurseries,  Middleburgh, 
V.  Our  letters  to  them  also  went 
unanswered. 

When  we  receive  a  complaint 
horn  a  subscriber  against  a  com¬ 
mercial  concern,  our  first  step  is 
to  try  to  get  both  sides  of  the 
story.  Then  we  try  to  arrange  an 
mljustment  or  settlement  which  is 
mutually  satisfactory.  Almost  with¬ 
out  exception  our  assistance  is 
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welcomed  by  reputable  companies, 
who  are  happy  to  help  us 
straighten  out  any  difficulties  or 
misunderstandings.  When,  on  a 
rare  occasion,  a  company  does 
not  answer,  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do. 

Last  year  we  had  a  number  of 
complaints  against  Cedar  Lane 
Nursery  Sales  of  Teaneck,  New 
Jersey.  These  concerned  ordersJ^or 
rose  bushes  either  received  in  dried- 
up  condition  or  not  received  at  all. 
W’e  wrote  numerous  letters  to  the 
company  without  success.  The 
National  Better  Business  Bureau 
advised  us  that,  because  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  company  of¬ 
ficials  to  respond  to  complaints, 
they  were  referring  complainants 
to  the  Postal  Inspector  in  Charge, 
New  York  City. 

We  wrote  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  Teaneck  to  try  to  find  out 
something  about  the  company,  but 
we  had  mo  answer.  As  of  this  date, 
we  have  no  information  concern¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  the  company 
is  still  in  business. 

Fortunately,  these  complaints, 
while  they  are  just  as  important 
to  us,  are  only  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  many,  many  we 
receive  which  we  are  able  to  help 
settle  satisfactorily. 


GAS  TAX 

“We  have  a  problem.  I  made  applica¬ 
tion  for  our  gasoline  tax  refund  and  put 
it  in  the  mail  at  the  post  office  on  Septem¬ 
ber  30  between  5:30  and  6:00  p.m.  About 
a  month  later  we  received  a  registered  letter 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  stating 
that  they  could  not  allow  the  claim  because 
it  was  postmarked  October  1  instead  of 
September  30.  I  wrote  them  that  I  had  put 
the  application  in  the  mail  on  the  30th, 
but  their  reply  was  a  repetition  of  the  first 
letter. 

“The  amount  involved  is  almost  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  which  we  can  ill  afford  to 
lose.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Do  we 
have  any  right  of  appeal?  If  so,  how  do 
we  go  about  it?”  —  M rs.  M  R.,  N.  Y. 

Claims  for  refund  of  Federal 
tax  on  gasoline  must  be  filed  on 
or  before  September  30.  The  ear¬ 
liest  date  for  filing  is  July  1.  Ap¬ 
parently  Mrs.  MR.  mailed  her 
claim  too  late  to  be  postmarked 
September  30. 


CAN  YOU  HELP? 

Mr.  Don  Leonard,  DoiiAnita 
Hereford  Farms,  Savona,  N.Y., 
recently  purchased  an  old  waggon 
scale,  made  by  Weeks  S.cale 
W’orks,  and  found  a  part  is  miss¬ 
ing.  He  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  anyone  knowing  of  such  a 
scale,  so  that  he  could  get  a  dia¬ 
gram  of  the  part. 


Eugenia  1.  Stannard,  9  Eldridge 
St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  would  like 
to  know  if  anyone  knew  her 
brother  Paul  Ives,  Poultryman, 
Cackle  &  Crow  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  author  of  “Geese  &  Ducks” 
and  other  books. 


Five  other  persons  died  in  this  head  on  crash  that  took  the  life  of  policyholder 

Lester  B.  Fuller,  22  of  Vernon,  Vermont. 


Local  agent,  Donald 
Russell  of  Keene,  N.H. 
delivers  $1,650.00  death 
benefits  to  beneficiary 
Samuel  R.  Kendall,  Sr. 
Here  is  part  of  Mr. 
Kendall’s  letter. 


“Lester  worked  for  me  off  and  on  for  six  years.  He  and  I  felt  we  should  have 
insurance  protection  for  the  many  accidents  on  and  off  the  farm.  I  took  out  policies 
in  your  Company  on  him.  I  was  named  beneficiary  in  case  of  death. 

“We  are  sincerely  grateful  to  you  and  your  agent  Don  Russell  for  being  so 
helpful  when  tragedy  did  strike.” 


OVER  3,880,000  KILLED  OR  INJURED 
JN  TRAFFIC  ACCIDENTS  EACH  YEAR 


redN 

EAR^ 


OTHER  BENEFITS  PAID 

! 


Bradley  R.  Irish,  Freedom,  N.Y.  $  314.39 

Fell  from  tree — broke  arm 
Elwyn  W.  Holmes,  Franklinville,  N.Y.  540.00 
Combine  overturned — broke  leg 

Richard  Coleman,  Cato,  N.Y .  107.86 

Fell  down  stairs — broke  ribs 
Peter  C.  Manzella,  Portland,  N.Y.  562.80 

Cranking  tractor — injured  mouth 
James  J.  Gallo,  Lowman,  N.Y.  .  282.86 

Stepped  on  by  cow — broke  leg 
Josephine  Supensky,  Norwich,  N.Y.  310.00 

Fell — injured  knee 

Edgar  J.  Bow,  Merrill,  N.Y .  154.28 

Hit  in  right  eye  with  tree  limb 
Robert  J.  Bays,  Cortland,  N.Y.  132.84 

Hit  by  chopper — injured  foot 
Eugene  Wickham,  Jr.,  Margaretville,N.Y.  167.13 
Thrown  off  tractor — broke  arm 

Peter  Kuhaneck,  Gowanda,  N.Y .  568.32 

Bunted  by  cow — broke  knee 

Oonald  Mulvana,  Bombay,  N.Y . 101.43 

Caught  in  door — injured  finger 

James  J.  Tirolese,  Corfu,  N.Y .  490.70 

Fell  off  roof — broke  ankle  and  leg 

Elna  Ball,  llion,  N.Y .  314.28 

Knocked  down  by  cow — broke  elbow 
Ivan  Henry  Loomis,  Jr.,  Ellisburg,  N.Y.  991.30 
Caught  in  wagon  chain — broke  foot 
Gail  L.  Woodhouse,  Lowville,  N.Y.  164.72 

Caught  in  elevator — broke  foot 

Laverne  Brooks,  Morrisville,  N.Y.  .  485.10 

Hit  fence  with  snowmobile — cut  face 

Ronald  Davis,  Georgetown,  N.Y .  362.01 

Hit  by  pipe  frame — broke  ankle 

William  Braman,  Penfield,  N.Y .  446.43 

Knocked  down  by  heifer — broke  ribs 
Edgar  Gene  Moore,  Johnstown,  N.Y.  130.00 
Kicked  by  cow — injured  hand 

Robert  N.  Reblee,  Fonda,  N.Y.  .  755.29 

Fell  off  moving  wagon- — injured  back 
Henry  A.  Stringer,  Wilson,  N.Y.  307.14 

Auto  accident — broke  arm 
James  A.  Horner,  Phoenix,  N.Y.  236.19 

Caught  in  motor  pulley — injured  hand 
Reid  Becker,  Ionia,  N.Y.  555.78 

Slipped  on  floor — injured  shoulder 
Gerald  R.  Jones,  Holcomb,  N.Y.  120.00 

Cow  crushed  finger  against  stanchion 
Lawrence  Skellenger,  Unionville,  N.Y.  242.63 
Fell  through  wagon  board — inj.  leg 
Herbert  VanAmeron,  Holley,  N.Y.  132.85 

Caught  in  machine — broke  finger 


Spencer  R.  McCaw,  Oswego,  N.Y.  $  636.87 
Hit  by  car — injured  legs  and  head 
Harold  Gotham,  Herman,  N.Y.  922.75 

Hit  by  timber — inj.  shoulder 
Erwin  Dart  Stowe,  Waddington,  N.Y.  117.86 

Using  power  saw — inj.  hand 
Carl  W.  Adabahr,  Mariaville,  N.Y.  147.84 

Cleaning  crusher — injured  wrist 
Bertha  C.  Mann,  Middleburg,  N.Y.  102.00 

Fell  on  slippery  pavement — inj.  chest 

La  Vera  Wood,  Alpine,  N.Y.  .  206.00 

Auto  acc. — whiplash  injuries 

James  M.  Flood,  Interlaken,  N.Y.  .  1421.00 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp,  broke  leg 
Orville  Griffin,  Prattsburg,  N.Y.  579.48 

Hit  by  cable — broke  jaw 

Adam  GatZf-Riverhead,  N.Y.  .  248.94 

Power  take  off — injured  leg 
Walter  Semaschuk,  Riverhead,  N.Y.  146.73 

Sleigh  riding — broke  ankle 
Elisha  J.  Habermann,  Orient,  N.Y.  .  416.95 

Using  electric  saw — cut  thumb 
Gene  A.  Walter,  Divine  Corners,  N.Y.  339.29 
Pushed  into  door  by  cow — broke  hand 

Walter  H.  Brown,  Barton,  N.Y.  .  842.28 

Pinned  by  heifer — broke  leg,  inj.  knee 
Herbert  W.  Litts,  Sr.,  Highland,  N.Y.  1300.00 
Truck  Acc. — broke  leg 

Earl  Bishop,  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y.  510.65 

Fell  on  ice — broke  ankle 

Agnes  Freer,  Wolcott,  N.Y. .  395.94 

Knocked  down  by  car — injured  knee 

Carol  Slocum,  Perry,  N.Y.  .  171.51 

Slipped  and  fell  into  hole — inj.  leg 
Fannie  B.  Buckle,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y.  178.57 

Slipped  on  ice — injured  back 
Waldo  Wood,  Middlebury  Center,  Penna.  1740.00 
Thrown  from  farm  truck — broke  arm 

LeRoy  Boyce,  Tioga,  Penna .  1385.10 

Fell  from  scaffold — multiple  injuries 
James  Welsh,  Whitehouse  Station,  N.J.  285.25 
Fell  from  ladder — broke  wrist 
Mildred  Russo,  Tabernacle,  N.J.  310.75 

Fell  from  stepstool — broke  heel 
Leslie  B.  Orff,  Waldoboro,  Maine  107.14 

Tripped  by  calf — broke  wrist 

Alfred  DePres,  Marlboro,  N.H.  .  632.92 

Fell  from  stepladder — broke  ribs 
Philip  Houghton,  Lyndonville,  Vt.  . .  398.65 

Hit  with  chain  link — inj.  eye 
Joyce  Ann  Brown,  Jericho,  Vt.  .  303.99 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

(In  New  Yqr1<  State) 

The  North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

GCNERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING 


ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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RON  •  MANGANESE  •  MOLYBDENUM  •  ZINC 


Music  to  farm  by. . .  profitably 


Royster  BONANZA,  regionally  formulated, 
contains  properly  balanced  amounts  of  all 
the  essential  plant  food  elements  your  crops 
need  . . .  from  planting  to  harvest.  The  exclu¬ 
sive  formulation  of  BONANZA’S  essential 
Trace  Elements  resists  both  leaching  and 
becoming  fixed  in  the  soil  .  .  .  and  stays 
continually  available  in  the  root  zone 
throughout  the  entire  growing  season. 

Three — even  six — plant  food  elements  are 
not  adequate  for  modern,  high-profit  farm¬ 
ing.  Your  crops  need  all  13.  And  you  get 
them  in  BONANZA  .  .  .  the  best  crop 


Vgyster 

FERTILIZERS  &  CHEMICALS 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Lyons,  New  \  ork 


insurance,  the  best  profit  insurance  you 
can  buy.  Get  BONANZA  in  bag  or  bulk 
from  your  dependable  Royster  dealer. 
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FREE  BOOKLET! 

Send  4-color  “Bonanza  Facts” 
booklet  to  help  me  spot  hunger 
symptoms  in  crops. 


Name 


Address  . 

City . State.  .  .  .  Zip.  .  .  . 

(Cut  out  and  mail  to  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co., 
P.O.  Box  1940,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501) 
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Copper  deficiency 
corn 


Nitrogen  deficiency 
corn 


Sulfur  deficiency 
potatoes 


Phosphorus  deficiency 
corn 


Iron  deficiency 
red  kidney  bean 


SHitsipi! 


Potassium  deficiency 
corn 


Manganese  deficiency 
flue-cured  tobacco 


Boron  deficiency 
alfalfa 


Molybdenum  deficiency 
soybeans 


Zinc  deficiency 
corn 


Calcium  deficiency 
potatoes 


Chlorine  deficiency 
tomatoes 


Magnesium  deficiency 
cotton 


13  reasons 


Royster  BONANZA,  regionally  formulated, 
contains  properly  balanced  amounts  of  all^ 
the  essential  plant  food  elements  your  crops 
need  . . .  from  planting  to  harvest.  The  exclu¬ 
sive  formulation  of  BONANZA’S  essential 
Trace  Elements  resists  both  leaching  and 
becoming  fixed  in  the  soil  .  .  .  and  stays 
continually  available  in  the  root  zone 
throughout  the  entire  growing  season. 

Three — even  six — plant  food  elements  are 
not  adequate  for  modern,  high-profit  farm¬ 
ing.  Your  crops  need  all  13.  And  you  get 
them  in  BONANZA  .  .  .  the  best  crop 


why  you  need  Bonanza 


FERTILIZERS  &  CHEMICALS 


F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company,  Norfolk,  Virginia 


insurance,  the  best  profit  insurance  you 
can  buy.  Get  BONANZA  in  bag  or  bulk 


from  your  dependable  Royster  dealer. 
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FREE  BOOKLET! 

Send  4-color  “Bonanza  Facts” 
booklet  to  help  me  spot  hunger 
symptoms  in  crops. 


Name  . 
Address 


City . State.  .  .  .  Zip.  .  . . 

(Cut  out  and  mail  to  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co., 
P.O.  Box  1940,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501)  L 
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A 

COMPLETE 

BARN 

CLEAN-UP 

IN 

MINUTES? 

No  sooner  said  than  done— with 
a  Cornell  Barn  Cleaner.  Atypical 
user  reports  16  minutes  to  clean¬ 
up  for  37  cows  .  .  .  twice  daily 
in  fall  and  winter,  once  a  day  in 
pasturing  season.  Still  going 
strong  after  12  years!  Expect 
these  time-  and  cost-saving 
advantages  when  you  install  a 
Cornell: 


•  Round-Oval  Link  Design 
—sheds  corrosive  matter, 
minimizes  chain  jamming, 
wear  and  breakage! 

•  Double  -  Tooth  Drive 
Sprocket  —  reduces  link 
wear,  increases  chain  life  I 

•  Full  T  High  Paddle— maxi- 
mum  cleaning  capacity  with 
minimum  manure  pile-up. 
Exclusive“wearshoe”  con¬ 
struction  gives  added  years 
of  paddle  life  I 

•  Fully  Automatic  Operation 
-power-saving  chain  drive! 

Install  a  Cornell  barn  cleaner . . . 
or  convert  your  present  installa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  complete  data 
today. 

[  Please  send  me  data  on  □  Cornell  j 
I  Barn  Cleaner  □  Cornell  Conversion  ! 
I  Kit  □  Vandale  Silo  Unloaders.  I 

j  I  am  a  □  farmer  □  student.  { 

j  Name _  j 

I  Address _  ! 

I  City. _  I 

I  State _  j 

I 


Also  distributors  of 
Vandale  Silo  Unloaders. 


mHELL 

manufacturing  company 

^ept.C  •  Laceyville,  Pennsylvania 

American  Agriculturist,  March,  1966 
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by  GORDON  CONKLIN 


SOAK  THE  SCHOOLS 

As  a  school  board  member  at  Trumans- 
burg,  New  York,  IVe  become  aware  of  a 
practice  called  “Soaking  the  School.”  Ours  is 
a  centralized  school  where  25  percent  of  the 
students  come  from  the  village,  75  percent 
from  the  surrounding  countryside  .  .  .  includ¬ 
ing  parts  of  three  counties. 

The  village  recently  installed  a  new  sewer 
system  and,  since  the  three  school  buildings 
are  within  village  limits,  assessed  the  central¬ 
ized  district  an  annual  sewer  charge  on  a  unit 
basis  of  $10,350  .  .  .  scheduled  to  be  reduced 
this  year  to  $9,540. 

Sanitary  engineers  agree  that  charging  on 
the  basis  of  metered  sewage  is  technically  the 
most  equitable  way  .  .  .  but  not  very  practical; 
charging  on  the  basis  of  water  usage  is  next 
most  equitable;  the  unit  system  actually  chosen 
is  easy  to  administer  but  down  the  scale  in 
terms  of  equity  among  users.  Sanitary  engi¬ 
neers  also  admit  that,  when  the  unit  system  is 
used,  householders  and  schools  generally  are 
discriminated  against  as  compared  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  if  water  consumption  were 
used  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  The  argument 
is  that  businesses  “cannot  afford”  to  pay  as 
much  as  their  water  use  would  indicate.  Many 
a  businessman  piously  decries  farm  subsidies, 
but  gladly  accepts  public  subsidies  in  a  dis¬ 
guised  form  such  as  exists  in  this  case. 

Eleven  village  businesses  used  3,385,500 
gallons  of  water  in  a  recent  four  quarters  and 
paid  sewer  bills  totaling  $2,790.  The  school 
in  the  same  period  used  2,379,530  gallons 
and  bled  through  the  nose  for  the  $10,350  I 
mentioned.  A  laundromat  using  more  water 
than  the  school  paid  only  $1,170! 

Maybe  we’re  lugky  .  .  .  neighboring  Dryden 
is  in  the  throes  of  developing  a  village  sewer 
system  plan.  Things  are  a  bit  in  the  air  yet, 
but  the  Village  Board  figured  out  one  item 
early  ...  a  proposed  annual  charge  of  be¬ 
tween  $20,000  and  $30,000  to  the  school  for 
sewer  service!  That  school  system  has  just 
slightly  more  students  than  Trumansburg’s. 

Most  members  of  village  boards  are  sin¬ 
cerely  trying  to  do  well  an  often  thankless 
job,  and  I’m  basically  for  them  .  .  .  even  if  we 
disagree  at  times.  They  are  far  more  political¬ 
ly  vulnerable  than  are  school  board  members, 
so  it’s  logical  to  try  for  every  nickel  from  the 
schools  .  .  .  rather  than  answer  to  village  resi¬ 
dents  and  businessmen  for  unpopularly  higher 
sewer  rates.  Besides,  New  York  school  dis¬ 
tricts  are  considered  to  be  “rich”  because  of 
that  flow  qf  goodies  from  Albany,  and  now 
from  the  Fountain  of  Wealth  beside  the 
Potomac. 

They  forget  that  many  school  districts  .  .  . 
including  ours  .  .  .  are  already  spending  more 
than  the  $600  per  pupil  maximum  state  aid. 
It’s  not  always  realized  either  that  Albany 
giveth  and  then  immediately  taketh  away  with 
mandated  additional  costs.  The  Potomcats 
yowl  a  lot,  but  it  requires  a  full-time  Philadel¬ 
phia  lawyer  to  get  approval  for  some  funds 
.  .  .  when  and  if  they  are  finally  appropriated. 

The  general  acceptance  of  any  tax  or  mu¬ 
nicipal  charge  rests  upon  a  reasonable  degree 
of  equity.  The  rallying  cry  of  “taxation  with¬ 
out  representation”  preceding  our  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  dramatically  illustrates  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  inequities  become  intolerable. 
Rationalize  it  any  way  we  choose  .  .  .  it’s  still 
basically  unfair  to  discriminate  against  one 
taxpayer,  or  group  of  taxpayers,  to  favor 
another.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  group 
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getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick  .  .  .  taxpayers 
outside  the  village  in  this  case  .  .  .  have  no 
direct  political  leverage  on  the  village  board 
writing  the  ordinance. 

As  the  anti-pollution  program  gets  a  full 
head  of  steam  in  the  Northeast  (especially  in 
New  York),  many  a  centralized  school  board 
will  be  faced  with  the  same  situation  I’ve  out¬ 
lined.  Maybe  state  and  federal  aid  will  lessen 
the  dimension  of  the  pressure,  but  rural  tax¬ 
payers  should  keep  an  eye  on  things. 

If  you  live  outside  a  town  or  village,  don’t 
blissfully  assume  you  have  no  stake  in  the 
sewer  ordinance  that’s  finally  written  .  .  .  not 
if  you  pay  school  taxes  in  a  district  that  may 
be  involved  in  sewer  charges.  And  if  you 
serve  on  a  school  board  likely  to  be  involved, 
better  be  thinking  about  it! 

S.  O.  B. 

Ever  since  the  first  trial  balloon  soared 
aloft  to  test  public  reaction  away  back  in 
1961,  I’ve  been  concerned  about  the  sugar 
beet  business  in  Central  New  York.  Growers 
were  rightfully  interested  in  developing  new 
and  more  profitable  alternatives,  especially 
to  the  growing  of  red  kidney  beans.  Domestic 
sugar  production  looked  attractive,  particu¬ 
larly  because  our  country  has  had  a  domestic 
sugar  subsidy  program  of  some  kind  almost 
from  the  nation’s  beginning.  A  “sugar daddy” 
can  be  very  generous,  and  Uncle  Sam  in  that 
role  has  an  unusual  record  of  being  faithful 
besides! 

However,  it  was  obvious  from  the  first  beat 
of  the  drums  in  Central  New  York  that  most 
officialdom,  and  most  commercial  interests, 
were  going  to  accentuate  the  positive.  It  also 
became  obvious  that  there  would  be  some 
pressure  exerted  to  suppress  the  negative. 

Being  a  naturally  ornery  cuss,  I  figured 
this  publication  should  fill  the  vacuum  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  negative  side,  knowing  darn 
well  that  the  plus  side  would  receive  a  super 
abundance  of  resources.  This,  in  spite  of  my 
being  labeled  prejudiced  and  Sour  On  Beets, 
which  wasn’t .  .  .  and  isn’t  .  .  .  the  case. 

An  article  reporting  the  opinions  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  D.  Kearl  of  Cornell  stirred  up  quite 
a  storm,  reporting  as  it  did  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  would  be  faced.  Next,  Hugh  Cosline 
pulled  together  information  on  opportunities 
and  limitations  facing  the  development  of  the 
sugar  beet  industry.  And  we  reported  on  the 
reasons  for  the  termination  in  1962  of  the 
sugar  beet  business  in  Wisconsin. 

Our  purpose  was  then,  as  it  is  in  choosing 
all  that  appears  in  the  AA-RNY,  to  promote 
the  long-run  best  interests  ol  farmers  and 
rural  people  in  the  Northeast.  Along  this  line, 
I  have  continued  to  wonder  whether  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  manpower  and  funds  involved  in 
establishing  the  sugar  beet  industry  might 
have  paid  off  far  better  if  it  had  been  used  to 
develop  soybean  varieties  adapted  to  New 
York. 

Bluntly,  1965  turned  out  worse  than  even 
the  pessimists  predicted  as  far  as  New  York 
sugar  beets  are  concerned. 

All  in  all,  the  sugar  beet  enterprise  in  1965 
has  been  disastrous  in  terms  of  grower  returns 
.  .  .  including  the  loss  of  grain  corn  left  in  the 
fields  on  farms  where  the  owners  were  des¬ 
perately  trying  to  finish  beet  harvest  instead 
of  picking  corn. 

Hopefully,  another  year  may  give  some 
farmers  a  chance  to  realize  a  return  from  their 


very  considerable  investment  in  the  venture. 
And  may  all  of  us  renew  our  resolve  to  subject 
every  proposal  to  the  cold  light  of  realism  .  . . 
discussing  it  fully,  and  shaking  a  bit  of  salt 
on  glowing  claims  that  it’s  a  lead  pipe  cinch 
for  large  profits. 

On  page  50  of  this  issue  you’ll  find  a  fuller 
report  on  the  results  of  ’65,  and  the  prospects 
lor  the  future. 

HELD  TOGETHER 

Since  August  I  last  year,  the  bulk  milk  of 
members  of  the  Konhokton  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative  has  been  diverted  from  Grand¬ 
view  Dairies  at  Arkport,  New  York.  The 
owner  of  Grandview  had  tried  to  impose  a 
ten  cents  per  hundredweight  hauling  charge 
on  bulk  milk  as  of  that  date  and  so  coopera¬ 
tive  leaders,  headed  by  president  Leo  Briggs 
of  Arkport,  pulled  the  Co-op’s  milk  out  and 
sent  it  to  Dairymen’s  League  facilities. 

Recently  it’s  been  reported  that  Grandview 
has  been  offering  a  ten  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  premium  to  individual  farmers  if  they 
would  return  to  Grandview  .  .  .  plus  free  haul¬ 
ing.  Apparently  the  offer  was  not  in  writing, 
and  there  was  no  specified  length  of  time 
reported  that  the  arrangement  might  last. 

According  to  a  conversation  that  Hugh 
Cosline  had  with  Leo  Briggs,  44  members 
have  left  the  cooperative  to  send  milk  to  other 
outlets,  but  not  to  return  to  Grandview.  The 
remaining  members  have  stood  firm  in  reject¬ 
ing  the  new  proposal  from  Grandview  ...  a 
commendable  solidarity. 

Across  the  years,  many  a  sorry  chapter 
has  been  written  in  the  history  of  farm  coop¬ 
eratives  by  members  who  jumped  ship  for  a 
few  dollars  offered  by  a  dealer  or  processor 
whose  major  interest  was  to  fragment  producer 
solidarity  so  he  could  finally  call  the  tune  to 
each  one  individually.  Farmer  independence 
is  a  jealously-guarded  tradition,  but  if  bar¬ 
gaining  power  is  what  farmers  want,  they’re 
going  to  have  to  protect  their  financial  interests 
by  hanging  together  rather  than  hanging 
separately. 

The  action  of  Konhokton  Valley  Coopera¬ 
tive  members  has  held  the  line  for  the  whole 
milkshed  .  .  .  preventing  the  imposition  ofbulk 
hauling  charges  by  other  dealers.  In  addition, 
it  has  given  dairymen  who  deliver  milk  in 
cans  a  breathing  spell  in  which  to  make  ad¬ 
justments  toward  bulk  handling.  If  bulk  haul¬ 
ing  charges  had  been  imposed,  and  the  action 
imitated  by  other  milk  handlers,  pressure  on 
can  producers  to  go  bulk  would  have  been 
considerably  intensified. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Leo  Briggs  and  his 
group,  as  well  as  the  League  and  Northeast 
who  arranged  alternative  markets,  deserve 
some  congratulations! 


THE  EQUALIZER 

The  Colt  .45  was  once  known  as  the  “great 
equalizer”  of  the  West.  A  small  man  could 
stand  just  as  tall  in  the  saddle  as  a  big  man 
.  .  .  if  the  little  guy  could  haul  his  iron  out  of 
the  holster  faster  than  the  man  who  outweighed 
him. 

Some  folks  would  like  to  see  the  government 
become  the  Colt  .45  of  our  time,  equalizing 
farmers  in  terms  of  size  and  opportunity. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  it’s  wrong  for 
some  to  be  far  more  successful  than  others. 

As  the  years  go  by,  there  are  fewer  things 
I  know  for  sure.  But  one  remaining  conviction 
is  this  .  .  .  that  none  of  us  should  throw  road¬ 
blocks  in  the  paths  of  those  who  can  produce 
most  efficiently  .  .  .  even  if  they  do  outshine 
our  own  efforts.  The  benefits  of  such  a  policy 
are  two-fold:  more  goods  and  services  are 
produced,  and  the  opportunity  continues  to 
move  into  the  higher-income  ranks  of  the 
efficient. 
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LOW-COST  37  BALER— 17  TONS  PER  HOUR 


RETRACTABLE  PICKUP  TEETH  gently  lift  hay 
to  feed  deck,  then  retract  vertically  to  end  con¬ 
tact,  preventing  leaf  damage. 


SHORT  FLOATING  AUGER  (37,  47  and  57 
models)  feeds  hay  without  grinding  leaves,  con¬ 
stantly  gives  packing  fingers  a  full  charge. 


EXCLUSIVE  IH  KNOTTER  ties  a  double-diameter 
knot  17%  stronger  than  ordinary  knots.  Misses 
are  rare  in  thousands  of  ties. 


IH  balers  preserve  the 
nourishment  nature  puts  in  hay 


You’re  the  expert  on  timing,  of  course.  When  to  cut 
and  windrow.  How  long  to  cure,  when  to  bale. 

But  from  there  on,  IH  balers — from  14  to  20  tons 
capacity — are  the  experts.  On  gentle  handling.  On  pre¬ 
serving  the  highest  possible  total  digestible  nutrient. 
’  On  producing  premium-quality  hay  for  feed  or  sale. 

Look  at  the  37  baler,  for  example.  Anyone  who  has 
sizable  acreage  in  hay  should  do  that. 

You  can  bale  up  to  17  tons  per  hour.  And  those  bales 
will  have  practically  all  those  tender,  nourishing  leaves. 
Not  shattered  by  slam-bang  baler  action — but  right 
;  there  to  put  more  meat  on  stock — more  milk  in  the 
\  tank  — or  bring  a  premium  price  if  you  sell  your  hay. 


The  57  is  the  big-acreage  model  wanted  by  custom 
operators  for  its  20  ton-per-hour  capacity.  The  47, 
and  the  comparable  37  with  many  of  the  same  features, 
handle  up  to  17  tons  per  hour.  These  three  offer  a 
choice  of  twine  or  wire  tie.  The  new  economy  27 — 
good  for  up  to  14  tons  per  hour — is  a  twine-tie  marvel 
with  some  revolutionary  features. 

But  each  one  of  these  four  promise  better  hay — baled 
faster— and  at  lower  per-bale  cost  than  anything 
you’ve  seen  yet. 

If  hay  is  important  to  your  income,  see  your  IH  dealer. 
Ask  him  about  the  IH  “pay-as-you-grow”  plan.  It 
lets  you  get  going  right  away  on  bigger  hay  returns. 


The  people  who 
bring  you  the  machines 
that  work 


Here’s  the  latest  on  types  of  tractor  hitches  .  .  .  by  Wes  Thomas 


WHEN  integral  tractor  hitches  with  built-in 
hydraulic  systems  were  introduced  just  prior 
to  World  War  II,  they  were  considered  by 
many  people  to  be  suitable  only  for  light¬ 
weight,  relatively  small  tractors.  However,  the 
obvious  advantages  of  hitch-mounted  imple¬ 
ments  .  ,  .  convenience  and  increased  produc¬ 
tivity  .  .  .  created  a  demand  for  these  hitch 
systems  on  larger  tractors.  Currently  all  the 
tractor  manufacturers  offer  an  integral-hitch 
arrangement  for  a  wide  range  of  tractor  sizes. 
Recently,  tractors  with  engine  power  in  excess 
of  100  horsepower  have  been  introduced  with 
integral  hitches. 

Four  Purposes 

Basically,  these  hitches  do  four  things: 

1.  Provide  a  means  for  attaching  the  imple¬ 
ment  and  making  it  an  integral  part  of  the 
tractor,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  separate 
carrying  wheels  on  the  implement. 

2.  Control  the  working  depth  of  the  imple¬ 
ment. 

3.  Raise  the  implement  for  transport. 

4.  Provide  automatic  weight  transfer  to  the 
rear  wheels  of  the  tractor. 

Techniques  for  accomplishing  these  four 
items  vary  widely  among  the  various  makes 
of  hitches.  In  most  cases  the  differences  among 
the  methods  for  accomplishing  the  first  three 
items  are  not  of  great  significance  to  the  farm¬ 
er.  However,  through  the  years  item  4,  weight 
transfer,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  com¬ 
petitive  claims. 

Weight  Transfer 

There  are  two  general  methods  by  which 
this  is  done.  In  the  first,  the  hitch  attempts  to 
lift  against  the  natural  downsuck  or  weight  of 
the  implement.  This  can  be  done  hydraulically 
or  mechanically. 

In  the  second  method,  the  draft  load  of  the 
implement  (which  is  the  resultant  of  the  imple¬ 
ment  downsuck  and  its  resistance  to  forward 
motion)  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  tractor. 

Either  method  results  in  transfer  of  weight 
from  the  front  wheels  to  the  rear  wheels  of  the 
tractor.  The  amount  of  weight  transferred 
must  be  properly  controlled;  otherwise  the 
effective  weight  on  the  front  wheels  will  be 
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reduced  so  much  that  the  tractor  cannot  be 
safely  steered. 

The  effective  weight  added  to  the  rear  wheels 
is  not  a  matter  of  “getting  something  for 
nothing.”  It  is  gained  only  by  removing 
weight  from  the  front  wheels. 

Top-Link  vs.  Lower-Link 

The  original  three-point  hitch  used  the  com¬ 
pressive  force  (or  push)  developed  in  the  top 
link  as  a  signal  for  controlling  the  plow.  This 
arrangement  was  very  satisfactory  for  a  two- 
bottom  plow.  However,  as  plow  size  increases, 
the  additional  weight  of  the  plow  offsets  the 
compressive  force,  so  that  there  is  actually  less 
control  signal  in  the  top  link.  Thus,  in  the 
larger-size  tractors,  several  manufacturers 
now  use  the  tension  (or  pull)  in  the  lower  links 
as  a  control  signal;  this  force  increases  as 
plow  size  increases. 

Category  I—  This  is  the  original  three- 
point  hitch.  The  most  important  dimensions 
are  shown  in  the  photo.  This  arrangement  is 
still  used  by  several  companies. 

Category  II  —  The  advent  of  larger  and 
heavier  implements  has  led  to  the  use  of  Cate¬ 
gory  II  dimensions  as  shown.  It  is  possible 
to  use  Category  I  tools  on  most  Category  II 
tractors  by  using  adapters.  These  adapters 
may  be  bushings  for  the  hitch-ball  holes,  re¬ 
placeable  hitch  pins,  or  replaceable  hitch-link 
ends.  However,  it  is  normally  only  practical 
to  use  certain  special-purpose  tools  such  as 
post-hole  diggers,  fork  lifts,  and  the  like  in 
this  manner. 

Usually  the  smaller  implement  will  not  have 
the  structural  strength  for  use  with  the  larger 
tractor.  You  cannot  attach  a  Category  I  hitch 
to  a  Category  II  implement  because  the  hitch 
pins  on  the  implement  are  larger  than  the 
hole  in  the  hitch  balls  on  the  tractor.  Some 
manufacturers,  however,  make  it  possible  to 
change  either  the  hitch  pins  or  the  ends  of  the 
tractor  links  from  one  size  to  the  other. 

The  trend  to  larger  tractors  has  produced 
a  need  for  hitch  parts  even  more  rugged  than 
those  of  Category  II.  At  present,  some  of  the 
larger  tractors  are  available  with  hitch  dimen¬ 
sions  based  on  a  proposed  standard  for  Cate¬ 
gory  III.  In  some  cases,  these  Category  III 
hitches  are  arranged  for  easy  conversion  to 


the  standard  Category  II  dimensions,  so  that 
existing  Category  II  implements  can  be  used 
with  the  tractor.  In  general,  implements  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  future  specifically  for  use  with 
these  larger  tractors  should  be  equipped  with 
the  Category  III  hitch  parts. 

Types  of  Control 

All  hitch-mounted  moldboard  plows  use 
one  of  three  types  of  control  to  determine  the 
depth  at  which  the  plow  operates: 

Draft-Response  —  With  this  arrangement, 
the  setting  of  the  control  lever  determines  how 
much  draft  (or  pull)  is  required  before  the 
hitch  tries  to  lift  the  implement.  As  soon  as  it 
is  raised  slightly  the  draft  load  decreases,  and 
the  hitch  holds  the  implement  in  a  fixed  posi¬ 
tion  until  the  draft  again  changes. 

Draft-response  control  permits  plowing 
depth  to  vary  with  changing  soil  hardness. 
Usually,  however,  the  actual  variation  in 
depth  is  not  enough  really  to  affect  the  quality 
of  the  plowing  job.  Often  it’s  impossible  even 
to  detect  these  changes  except  by  very  accurate 
test-measuring  pocedures. 

One  advantage  of  this  system  is  the  fact  that 
when  operating  over  irregular  contours,  the 
plow  can  follow  the  contour  in  spite  of  the 
pitching  of  the  tractor.  Thus  it  provides  many 
of  the  advantages  of  the  traditional  trailing- 
type  plow  in  respect  to  uniform  depth  of  plow¬ 
ing. 

Position  Control  —  Here  working  depth  ot 
the  implement  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
control-lever  position  on  the  tractor,  but  the 
hitch  linkage  is  rigid.  Thus,  when  the  front 
wheels  of  the  tractor  raise  or  lower  the  imple¬ 
ment  is  forced  in  the  opposite  direction.  Ob¬ 
viously,  this  arrangement  is  not  the  best  for 
implements  which  need  to  operate  at  relatively 
constant  depth.  However,  it  is  a  good  type  of 
control  for  those  implements  which  need  to  be 
under  direct  control  of  the  operator  ...  for 
example,  rear-mounted  scrapers. 

Load  and  Depth  Control  —  This  system 
combines  some  of  the  advantages  of  both 
draft  response  and  position  control.  Since  it 
is  less  sensitive  to  changes  in  draft,  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  more  uniform  depth  of  operation 
under  varying  soil  hardness  conditions.  How¬ 
ever,  its  reduced  sensitivity  also  makes  it  less 
responsive  to  the  changes  produced  by  irregu¬ 
lar  terrain,  and  thus  it  tends  to  do  a  less- 

uniform  job  in  this  situation. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Some  current-model  tractors  are 
arranged  so  that  hitch  response 
can  be  adjusted  by  the  operator. 
At  one  extreme  of  the  lever  setting 
the  hitch  is  in  full-draft  response; 
at  the  other  extreme  it  is  in  full- 
position  response.  A  number  of 
intermediate  settings  permit  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  combination  of  the 
tvvo  for  the  particular  job  at  hand. 

Suction  Control  —  With  this  ar¬ 
rangement  the  plow  is  “led”  rather 
than  lifted  by  the  hitch.  This  can 
be  visualized  by  thinking  of  the 
old  horse-drawn,  one-bottom  walk¬ 
ing  plow.  The  plowman  was  able 
to  control  the  depth  by  the  up-and- 
down  position  of  the  hitch  point 
along  with  the  control  provided  by 
the  plow  handles.  Here  the  tractor 
hydraulic  system  raises  and  lowers 
the  implement,  as  well  as  support¬ 
ing  it  for  transport.  But  it  is,  in 
effect,  inoperative  when  the  imple¬ 
ment  is  in  working  position. 

When  hitches  were  used  only 
with  the  smaller  tractors,  the  actual 
job  of  attaching  the  plow  or  other 
implement  to  the  tractor  hitch  was 
never  a  very  difficult  one.  The 
operator  could  back  the  tractor  to 
line  up  approximately  with  the 
implement.  Then  he  would  dis¬ 
mount  and  move  the  implement  by 
hand  into  the  proper  position  to 
attach  it  to  the  tractor  hitch. 

However,  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  heavy  tools  normally  used 
with  the  three,  four,  and  five-plow- 
size  tractors.  For  example,  a  four- 
bottom  mounted  plow  weighs  from 
875  to  1,200  pounds,  and  cannot 
be  slid  into  position  by  one  man . 

This  fact  has  been  responsible 
for  various  devices  to  aid  “attach- 
ability.”  Some  tractors  include 
jaws  on  the  end  of  the  lower  links 
to  engage  the  hitch  pins  on  the 
implement.  The  upper  links  also 
contain  provision  for  hookup  from 
the  tractor  seat. 

In  another  arrangement  an  in¬ 
verted  U-frame  is  attached  to  the 
tractor  hitch  pins.  This  frame,  in 


MEDICARE 

Beginning  on  July  1,  1966,  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  65  years  of  age  or  more  will 
be  eligible  for  Medicare... 
regardless  of  whether  they  ever 
have  paid  into  the  Social  Security 
system.  The  only  standard  for  eli¬ 
gibility  is  reaching  65,  but  applica¬ 
tion  must  be  made  for  benefits. 

There  are  some  people  65  or 
over  who  have  never  filed  claims 
for  benefits,  usually  because  they 
are  hardy  enough  to  continue 
working.  Then  there  are  some  in 
the  same  age  bracket  who  never 
qualified  for  Social  Security  bene¬ 
fits  because  they  didn’t  work  and 
contribute  to  the  system  over  a  suf¬ 
ficient  period  of  time. 

Now  all  persons  65  or  over 
qualify  for  Medicare.  Regular 
Social  Security  benefits,  of  course, 
are  paid  as  before  only  to  those 
who  qualify  after  contributing  to 
the  system  for  a  certain  mandated 
period. 

Remember,  though,  that  anyone 
who  is  65  before  January  1,  1966 
will  have  medical  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  only  if  he  signs  up  at  his 
uearest  Social  Security  office  before 
March  31,  1966. 
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turn,  can  be  engaged  with  the 
regular  hitch  pins  on  the  imple¬ 
ment.  Here  the  U-frame  remains 
with  the  tractor  when  one  imple¬ 
ment  is  detached  and  another  at¬ 
tached.  This  hitch  arrangement 
also  makes  it  possible  to  attach 
and  detach  without  leaving  the 
tractor  seat. 

Other  devices  which  ease  the 
chore  of  hooking  up  (but  require 
that  the  operator  dismount  from 
the  tractor)  include: 

1.  Telescoping  lower  links, 
which  can  be  adjusted  in  length 
for  hookup  and  then  returned  to 
normal  length  for  operation. 

2.  Lower  links  with  hinged-end 
portions  for  use  during  hookup, 
but  which  are  rigidly  locked  in 
position  during  normal  operation. 


During  the  past  several  years 
tractor  power  has  increased  with¬ 
out  a  corresponding  increase  in 
tractor  weight.  In  many  cases  this 
additional  power  is  intended  to  be 
used  by  operating  at  higher  speed. 
However,  the  size  implement  re¬ 
quired  to  utilize  this  power  effective¬ 
ly  without  operating  the  tractor 
at  excessive  speed  is  often  heavy 
enough  so  that  it  endangers  trac¬ 
tor  stability  when  in  transport 
position. 

The  solution  here  has  been  a 
hybrid  arrangement,  or  semi- 
mounted  implement.  A  portion  of 
the  implement  weight  is  carried  in 
transport  by  one  or  more  wheels. 
The  hydraulic  cylinder  which  is 
connected  into  the  same  circuit  as 
the  hitch  extends  and  retracts  the 


wheels.  In  most  cases  a  sensing 
arrangement  is  included  so  that 
the  hitch  can  produce  normal 
weight  transfer  action  in  the  work¬ 
ing  position  without  operating  the 
auxiliary  lifting  cylinder.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  hitch  is  operated 
to  the  full-raise  position  at  the  end 
of  the  row,  the  auxiliary  lifting 
arrangement  comes  into  operation. 

Full-traifing-type  i  m  p  1  e  m  e  n  t  s 
can  be  arranged  for  weight  trans¬ 
fer  when  used  with  tractors  that 
have  fower-link  sensing.  Plere  the 
hitch  arms  lift  against  the  imple¬ 
ment  tongue  and  thus  attempt  to 
carry  a  portion  of  the  weight. 
Special  hitch-tongue  arrangements 
are  required  to  permit  flexibility 
for  turning  between  tractor  and 
implement. 


Batkins 


SALT 


\  mdMifimi 


for  livestock  he  choice  feeding 


u. 


TfACC 


VlaAs 


NOW. . .  ALL  Your  Trace  Mineralized 
Farm  and  Feed  Sait  from 


Watkins 


SALT! 


FRS  I  WATKINS  FREE  CHOICE  TRACE 
IcHotcEj  mineral  salt  ■  .  .  Prepared  precisely  for 
livestock,  except  poultry,  this  Watkins  free 
choice  feeding  trace  mineral  salt  is  to  be  kept  before 
animals  at  all  times.  All  Watkirls  Trace  Mineral  Salt 
is  anti-caking.  Free  Choice  is  identified  by  the  deep 
brown  color  and  the  Watkins  blue  on  each  bag,  front, ' 
back,  sides  and  ends. 


V-  TKtN:  FFt.l)  Mir^iC 

..-/fi'-PA',.  ...  Formulated  with  the  re¬ 

quired  trace  minerals  specifically  for  live¬ 
stock  feed  mixing  and  manufacture,  used  in  same 
quantity  as  plain  salt.  The  special  green  color  key 
with  the  Watkins  blue  makes  each  bag  easy  to  see. 
Fast  zip  opening  makes  bags  easier  to  use,  too. 
Directions  and  guaranteed  analysis  on  every  Wat¬ 
kins  Trace  Mineral  bag. 


WATKINS  f^uUlTRY  'RACE 
MINERAJ  SALT  .  .  .  This  trace  mineral  salt, 
with  the  orange  marking,  is  formulated  with 
the  correct  amount  of  trace  minerals  for  poultry 
feeds.  It  contains  high  levels  of  manganese  and 
zinc  shown  by  research  to  be  necessary  for  poultry. 
It  is  not  to  be  used  free  choice,  but  only  for  feed 
mixing  and  in  the  same  quantities  as  plain  salt. 


WATKINS  SWINE  TRACE  r 'NFRa.. 

SALT  .  .  .  Specifically  formulated  for  swine, 
this  trace  mineral  salt  has  a  high  zinc  con¬ 
tent  to  aid  in  prevention  and  cure  of  the  swine  skin 
disease,  parakeratosis.  It  also  contains  the  correct 
amount  of  other  trace  minerals  for  feed  mixing  and 
manufacture  in  the  same  quantity  as  plain  salt. 
Look  for  the  yellow  imprint  “SWINE”  on  each  bag. 

WATKINS  MEDICATED  TRACE 
CWy  MINERAL  SALT  .  •  •  Active  drug  ingredient  is 
Ethylenediamine  Dihydriodide,  called  EDDI, 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  prevent  foot  rot,  soft 
tissue  lumpy  jaw  and  simple  goiter  in  dairy  and  beef 
cattle.  Packaged  with  a  red  imprint,  it  is  to  be  used 
in  place  of  plain  or  other  trace  mineral  salt  since 
it  also  supplies  the  regular  amount  of  salt  and  trace 
minerals. 


WATKINS  CUSTOM  MIX  TRACE 
MINERAL  SALT  .  .  .  Watkins  can  formulate 
special  “CUSTOM  MIX”  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  of  the  customer.  This  bag  is  imprinted  with 
light  blue  to  avoid  confusion  with  other  pre-mixed 
salt.  For  details  of  custom  formulation,  contact  your 
Watkins  representative  or  administrative  office.  Bags 
will  be  imprinted  with  your  special  directions  and 
analysis  when  packaged. 


New  packages,  color  keyed 
for  easy  visual  identification. 

Easy,  Zip-Open  bag. 

Complete  feeding  directions. 


WATKINS 

SALT 

COMPANY 

Watkins  Glen,  New  York 
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by  Gordon  Conklin 


IT’S  ESTIMATED  that  there  were  1,000 
new  silos  built  in  New  York  State  in  1965  .  .  . 
most  of  the  additional  capacity  being  used  for 
corn  silage,  some  for  low-moisture  hay  crop 
materials.  Here  and  there  across  the  Northeast 
are  dairymen  using  corn  silage  as  the  only 
roughage,  ’  being  careful  to  supplement  this 
low-protein  material  with  supplemental  protein 
feeds  that  also  include  “balancers”  ofvitamins 
and  certain  minerals.  No  question  about  it, 
corn  is  a  VIC  .  .  .  Very  Important  Crop  .  .  . 
in  the  plans  of  dairymen  and  crop  farmers 
alike. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  corn 
silage  is  gaining  in  popularity  with  dairymen 
as  they  push  cow  numbers  per  farm  up  faster 
than  crop  acres  per  farm.  Wanting  to  get 
every  bit  of  total  digestible  nutrients  (TDN) 
per  acre  possible,  they  recognize  the  potential 
of  corn  with  its  3.6  tons  of  TDN  from  a  20- 
ton  yield  per  acre,  compared  to  hay  having 
2.5  tons  of  TDN  from  a  4.5-ton  yield. 


Mechanization 


Mechanization  from  seed  to  manger  or  feed 
bunk  offers  another  big  plus  for  corn  .  .  .  every 
step  can  be  done  without  lifting  or  lugging,  in 
contrast  to  baled  hay.  Besides,  weather  is  still 
a  great  frustration  in  hay  making,  whereas 
it’s  not  so  critical  when  chopping  or  picking 
corn.  Sure,  1965  was  a  tough  one  in  some 
areas  because  it  was  too  wet  for  best  corn 
harvest .  .  .  and  an  early  September  frost  clip¬ 
ped  corn  in  many  areas.  But  year  in  and  year 
out,  the  odds  of  being  stymied  by  weather  are 
longer  with  hay  than  is  the  case  with  corn. 

Agronomy  specialists  are  recommending 
crop  rotations  with  increased  acreages  of  corn 
for  well  and  moderately-drained  soils,  as  well 
as  for  wetter  soils  on  level  or  gentle  slopes  that 
are  tile  drained.  Planting  corn  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  years  or  more  helps  give  more  com¬ 
plete  weed  control,  and  fewer  acres  of  hay  not 
only  smooths  out  the  labor  peaks  of  harvest 
but  also  increases  the  chances  of  getting  hay 
in  the  barn  without  being  rained  on  .  .  .  and 
early  enough  in  the  season  to  have  high  feed 
value.  Besides,  the  advantages  of  nitrogen 
increases  and  better  soil  tilth  come  in  the  first 
two  years  of  an  alfalfa  crop,  so  it’s  not  con¬ 
sidered  so  important  to  leave  it  down  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

When  it  comes  to  growing  corn  in  the 
Northeast,  there  are  two  items  of  advice  that 
are  summarized  by  the  word  “early”  .  .  .  get 
it  planted  early,  and  use  varieties  that  are  on 
the  early-maturing  side  for  your  area.  There 
are  still  far  too  many  farmers  who  plant  later- 
maturing  varieties  because  they  think  total 
tonnage  will  be  higher  than  with  some  of  the 
earlier  varieties. 

All  too  often,  though,  they  end  up  with  a 
tubful  of  soup  that  is  mostly  water,  and  could 
have  done  much  better  in  TDN  per  acre  if 
they  had  chosen  a  variety  that  would  have 
reached  the  well-dented  stage  by  ensiling  time. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  trend  in 
recent  years  to  harvest  corn  for  sila.ge  at  later 
stages  .  .  .  even  when  it’s  hard  enough  to  pick. 

The  key  is  how  much  cow-usable  nutrients 
are  harvested  per  acre,  not  how  many  total 
tons,  and  corn  adds  to  its  TDN  per  plant  very 
rapidly  in  its  later  stages  of  growth.  Professor 
Milt  Erdmann  of  Cornell  reports  a  1965  test 
in  Sullivan  County,  New  York,  where  Pa.  290 


...  an  early  variety  .  .  .  yielded  30.6  tons  of 
75  percent  moisture  silage  and  141  bushels  of 
15  percent  moisture  shelled  corn  per  acre. 
Plant  breeders  have  done  wonders  in  recent 
years  to  step  up  the  yields  of  short-season 
hybrids. 

High-sugar  corn  that  does  not  produce 
grain  has  been  used  by  some  farmers,  but 
most  researchers  conclude  that  it  is  not  as 
good  as  normal  corn  for  silage.  Grainless 
corn  does  have  a  higher  sugar  content  at  time 
of  harvest,  but  it  also  has  more  moisture  and 
less  dry  matter.  Feeding  tests  indicate  that  an 
animal  would  have  to  consume  about  55  per¬ 
cent  more  of  the  grainless  corn  to  obtain  the 
same  amount  of  dry  matter  as  they  would 
from  regular  corn  silage. 

In  the  areas  of  the  Northeast  that  common¬ 
ly  grow  corn  for  grain  as  well  as  for  silage, 
there  has  developed  a  high  interest  in  harvest¬ 
ing  high-moisture  grain  corn  and  leaving  the 
cobs  and  stalks  in  the  field.  Big  advantage  is 
earlier  harvest  and  consequent  lower  field 
losses  .  .  .  losses  that  can  run  25  percent  or 
even  higher  if  one  of  those  hurricanes  comes 
along! 

Feeding  experiments  with  corn  grain  har¬ 
vested  at  25,  30,  and  35  percent  moisture, 
then  stored  in  concrete  stave  silos,  showed  no 
difference  in  feed  value  for  dairy  cows.  Con¬ 
clusions  were  that  considerations  other  than 
feeding  value  should  determine  the  method 
and  timing  of  harvesting  corn. 

Researchers  agree  that  if  high-moisture 
shelled  corn  is  to  be  stored  in  silos,  it  should 
be  harvested  as  close  to  30  percent  moisture 
as  possible.  For  storage  in  tight  bins,  the 
moisture  percentage  of  shelled  corn  should  be 
no  more  than  15  percent,  with  ear  corn  not 
to  exceed  35  percent  for  cribbing  in  colder 
areas  ...  25  percent  in  southern  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware. 


Recipe 

When  it  comes  to  a  recipe  for  top  corn 
yields,  the  farmer  finds  there  are  many  ingre¬ 
dients.  First,  he  should  pick  his  best  fields,  for 
a  walloping  corn  crop  can  yield  more  econom¬ 
ical  feed  than  any  other  crop.  In  fact,  many 
farmers  having  limited  acreages  of  top-quality 
land  are  growing  corn  year  after  year  on  the 
same  fields. 

A  soil  test  is  basic  to  choosing  just  the  right 
fertilizing  program  .  .  .  and  remember  that 
shooting  for  really  top  yields  in  a  rotation 
includes  liming  to  a  pH  of  7  instead  of  the  6.5 
once  recommended  by  agronomists.  Corn  is 
not  nearly  as  sensitive,  however,  to  a  lower 
pH  as  most  forage  crops,  so  if  corn  is  to  be 
grown  for  a  few  years  on  a  particular  field, 
you  have  flexibility  as  to  when  to  apply  lime 
to  benefit  following  crops. 

Fertilizer  prescriptions  must  be  tailored  to 
each  field  on  each  farm,  for  soils  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  natural  potash-supplying  power; 
fields  vary  in  past  history  of  cropping  prac¬ 
tices;  the  amount  of  manure  applied  must  be 
cranked  into  the  mental  computer.  Colleges 
of  agriculture  and  commercial  companies  will 
run  these  tests  and  make  recommendations. 
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Liquid  complete  fertilizers  are  moving  into 
the  Northeast,  following  the  liquid  nitrogen 
that  has  been  around  for  some  time.  Check 
’em  out  on  the  basis  of  cost  per  pound  of 
plant  nutrient,  and  shake  a  liberal  amount  of 


salt  on  any  claims  of  some  magic  ingredient 
that  will  work  wonders.  A  ton  of  dry  10-20-20 
fertilizer  has  1,000  pounds  of  plant  nutrients 
(10+10+20=50  percent)  and  may  cost  $90. 
Liquid  fertilizers  are  not  normally  as  concen¬ 
trated,  so  cl  comparable  1-2-2  ratio  mix  might 
be  a  5-10-10;  it  should  be  worth  $45  a  ton 
because  it  has  half  the  plant  nutrients  of  the 
dry  goods. 

If  one  gallon  of  liquid  5-10-10  costs  $2.10 
and  weighs  12  pounds,  then  25  percent 
(5+10+10)  of  it  is  plant  nutrient ...  or  3 
pounds.  In  this  case,  each  pound  of  plant  food 
would  cost  70  cents  ($2.10^3),  which  is 
mighty  expensive  compared  to  nine  cents  per 
pound  in  that  10-20-20  dry  material  at  $90 
a  ton. 

Liquid  completes  have  been  used  for  years 
in  the  Midwest  and  have  the  advantage  of 
easy  handling  and  application,  do  not  require 
deep  chiseling  into  the  ground  as  does  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia.  If  they’re  available,  com¬ 
parable  in  cost,  and  you’re  set  up  to  handle 
them,  then  you  should  certainly  consider  using 
them. 


Seed 


Choosing  the  seed  is  also  a  basic  decision.  I 
Cornell  agronomists  have  developed  a  “grow-  I 
ing  degree  days”  map  for  the  entire  state  of  I : 
New  York,  and  have  rated  most  readily- 
available  hybrids  as  to  the  length  of  growing 
time  needed  on  that  basis.  Penn  State  advises 
choosing  a  corn  for  silage  that  is  a  high 
grain-yielding  hybrid  one  maturity  group 
later  than  the  maturity  best  suited  for  grain 
production  on  your  farm. 

There  are  dozens  of  varieties  available,  but  I 
your  choice  will  narrow  down  to  a  relatively  I 
few  if  you  visit  with  your  county  agent  and  I 
go  over  recommendations  by  your  college  of  I 
agriculture.  Keep  in  mind  the  generalization 
on  which  most  of  the  experts  agree  .  .  .  that 
there  is  still  far  too  much  long-season  corn 
being  planted  for  silage  in  the  Northeast. 

Minimum  tillage  has  become  a  reality  on 
many  farms  .  .  .  it’s  best  defined  as  going  over 
the  ground  only  as  many  times  as  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Sometimes  this  may  mean  only  once 
with  a  plow  and  trailing  clodbuster,  or  it  may 
mean  several  times.  Farmer  experience  and 
college  research  agree,  though,  that  it’s  cer¬ 
tainly  unnecessary  to  beat  soil  into  the  ground 
as  was  once  thought  necessary.  Save  yourself 
some  money  by  experimenting  with  just  how 
little  tillage  you  can  get  away  with  for  corn  .  .  • 
and  check  with  your  neighbors  for  their 
experience. 


Planting  Time 

Corn  planting  time  used  to  be  “when  the 
oak  leaves  are  as  big  as  squirrels’  ears,”  but 
that  may  be  too  late.  Modern  seed  treatment 
gives  giant-sized  tummyaches  to  soil  organisin 
and  insects  when  they  tackle  corn  seed,  so  it 
can  lie  dormant  in  cool  ground  for  consider¬ 
able  periods.  Getting  corn  in  early  can’t  be 
overemphasized  .  .  .  and  this  challenges  the 
ingenuity  of  labor-short  farmers. 

Some  enterprising  operators  hire  top-qual¬ 
ity  moonlighters  from  manufacturing  or  ser¬ 
vice  industries,  pay  them  wages  that  look 
terrific  .  .  .  but  they  get  corn  in  at  a  terrific , 
rate!  Arrangements  should  be  made  well  in 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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1966  CHEMICAL  WEED  CONTROL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

CORN  Department  of  Agronomy  Cornell  University 


TIME  OF  APPLICATION 

CHEMICAL 

RATE  PER  ACRE 

REMARKS 

At  Planting 

Atrazine  (80- W) 

2  pounds  in  20  to  30 
gallons  of  water 

Mount  spray  nozzles  behind  planter  packer  wheel.  Spray  12-18  inch  band 
directly  over  row.  Amount  recommended  will  treat  2  to  3  acres  depending 
upon  width  of  band.  Band  application  reduces  herbicide  cost.  Good  con¬ 
trol  of  annual  grasses  and  broadleaved  weeds  which  germinate  from  seed 
can  be  expected  if  adequate  rainfall  follows  treatment.  Agitation  in  spray 
tank  in  addition  to  regular  by-pass  is  necessary.  Early  cultivation  is 
necessary  to  control  weeds  between  rows. 

Pre-emergence 

3  to  5  daj’s 
after  planting 

! 

2,4-D  low  volatile 
ester 

11^  pounds  in  10  to 
30  gallons  of  water 

Do  not  use  on  light  soils.  Injury  often  occurs  on  light  soils  if  rain  follows 
treatment  during  period  of  corn  germination  and  emergence.  Low  volatile 
esters  safer  and  more  effective  than  amines.  Pre-emergence  treatments 
desirable  where  moisture  conditions  may  prevent  early  cultivation.  May 
be  ineffective  if  dry  weather  follows  treatment.  Cultivation  necessary  for 
grass  control  and  the  control  of  perennial  broadleaved  weeds.  Do  not  use 
in  areas  where  susceptible  crops  such  as  tomatoes  and  grapes  are  grown. 

1  to  5  days 
after  planting 

Atrazine  (80-W) 

13^  to  2  pounds  in  20 
to  30  gallons  of  water 

Recommended  where  annual  grasses  are  a  problem.  Rainfall  during  period 
of  weed  seed  germination  is  necessary  for  effective  results.  Observe  fields 
frequently  during  period  of  corn  emergence.  If  weeds  do  not  show  injury 
within  14  days  after  com  emergence,  the  com  should  be  cultivated. 
Pre-emergence  treatments  specifically  for  the  control  of  quackgrass  have 
been  highly  variable.  Cultivation  necessary  to  conttol  perennial  broadleaved 
weeds.  Do  not  plant  sugar  beets  the  year  following  Atrazine. 

1  to  5  days 
after  planting 

Linuron  (50-W) 

134  pounds  in  20  to 
30  gallons  of  water 

Do  not  apply  after  corn  emerges.  Plant  corn  at  least  1%  inches  deep  if 
Linuron  is  to  be  used.  Heavy  rains  during  germination  and  emergence  of 
corn  may  cause  injury  and  stand  reduction.  Good  control  of  annual  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds  and  annual  grasses.  Do  not  use  on  sandy  soils.  There  is  no 
indication  of  a  soil  residue  problem  where  Linuron  is  used.  Cultivation 
necessary  to  control  quackgrass  and  perennial  broadleaved  weeds. 

Post-emergence 

Corn  2  to  10 
inches  tall 

2,4-D  amine 

34  pound  in  10  to  30 
gallons  of  water 

Corn  at  this  stage  is  most  resistant  to  injury  and  broadleaved  weeds  are 
most  susceptible.  Annual  grasses  are  not  controlled.  For  corn  taller  than 
10  inches,  use  drop  nozzles.  2,4-D  will  cause  leaf  rolling  which  mav  be 
more  noticeable  if  hot,  dry  weather  follows  treatment.  Do  not  cultivate 
for  14  days  following  treatment  because  corn  may  be  brittle.  Cultivation 
is  necessary  for  the  control  of  grasses  and  perennial  broadleaved  weeds. 

2,4-D  low  volatile 
ester 

34  pound  in  10  to  30 
gallons  of  water 

Rate  recommended  is  equal  in  effectiveness  to  34  pound  of  amine.  2,4-D 
esters  not  recommended  in  areas  where  susceptible  crops  such  as  tomatoes 
and  grapes  are  growing.  Other  comments  under  2,4-D  amine  above  apply. 

Within  21  days 
after  corn  is 
planted 

Atrazine  (80-W) 

1  to  2  pounds  in  20 
to  30  gallons  of 
water 

For  best  results,  apply  within  21  days  after  corn  planting  and  before  weeds 
exceed  134  inches  tall.  Good  control  of  annual  broadleaved  weeds  and 
annual  grasses  if  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  carry  chemical  into  the  root  zone 
of  the  weeds.  If  broadleaved  weeds  do  not  show  injury  14  days  after  treat¬ 
ment,  the  corn  should  be  cultivated.  Agitation  in  spray  tank  in  addition 
to  regular  by-pass  is  necessary.  If  rates  in  excess  of  2  pounds  per  acre  are 
used,  the  field  should  be  planted  to  corn  the  following  year.  Do  not  plant 
sugar  beets  on  fields  treated  with  any  rate  of  Atrazine  the  previous  vear. 
Cultivation  necessary  to  control  quackgrass  and  perennial  broadleaved 
weeds. 

NUTSEDGE  (Nutgrass) 

\ 

Early  post-emergence 

Atrazine  (80-W) 

3  pounds  in  30  gal- 

Ions  of  water 

QUACKGRASS 


Apply  early  post-emergence  when  the  nutsedge  is  in  the  spike  stage.  Use 
this  rate  of  Atrazine  onlj"  on  fields  that  will  be  planted  to  corn  the  following 
year.  Atrazine  combined  with  cultivation  will  control  those  plants  that 
germinate  and  prevents  continued  re-infestation  of  soil  with  tubers.  The 
treatment  has  no  effect  on  dormant  tubers  in  the  soil.  Cultivation  is  a 
necessary  part  of  control. 


on 


ground  to  be  planted  to  corn  and  followed  by  small  grains  or  legumes  following  year 


Pre-plow  and  pre-  or 
early  post-emergence 

Amitrole-T 

plus 

Atrazine  (80-W) 

2  pounds  in  30  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  plowed 
down 
plus 

2  pounds  applied  pre- 
or  early  post-  to  corn 

Apply  2  pounds  per  acre  of  Amitrole-T  to  quackgrass  sod  in  spring  w+en 
quackgrass  is  4  to  6  inches  tall.  Plow  in  10  to  14  days  but  not  before  the 
quackgrass  foliage  has  turned  white.  Corn  can  be  planted  immediately 
after  plowing  if  desired.  If  not  planted,  do  not  allow  quackgrass  to  make 
regrowth  before  planting.  Apply  2  pounds  of  Atrazine  pre-  or  earlv  post¬ 
emergence.  Cultivate  when  corn  is  3  to  5  inches  tall.  A  second  cultivation 
may  be  desirable.  Fields  so  treated  can  be  planted  to  oats  and  legume 
seeding  the  following  year.  Oat  seedlings  may  be  injured  on  some  fields 
or  spots  within  the  field. 

HEAVY  STANDS  where  fields  will  be  planted  to  corn  the  following  year 

Pie-plow  and  pre-  or 
early  post-emergence 

Atrazine 

plus 

Atrazine  (80-W) 

2  pounds  plowed 
down 
plus 

2  pounds  pre-  or 
early  post-emergence 

Should  be  used  only  on  areas  to  be  planted  to  com  the  following  year. 

■  3^PPly  2  pounds  of  Atrazine  to  quackgrass  sod  in  spring  when  quackgrass 
is  4  to  6  inches  tall.  Delay  plowing  for  10  to  14  days.  Foliage  injury  need 
not  be  evident  before  plowing.  Corn  may  be  planted  immediately  after 
plowing  if  desired.  Appl\’  2  pounds  of  Atrazine  pre-  or  early  post-emergence. 
Cultivation  is  recommended  to  help  in  quackgrass  control  and  delav  those 
weeds  resistant  to  Atrazine. 

Moderate  stands  where  fields  are  to  be  used  for  sugar 

beets  or  small  grains 

Fall  treatment 

Nitrogen 

plus 

Dalapon 

50  pounds  of  actual 
nitrogen 
followed  by 

10  pounds  of  dalapon 

Suggested  for  soils  that  are  to  be  fall  plowed  for  sugar  beets  or  soils  that 
can  be  plowed  early  in  spring.  Apply  50  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  in  late 
August  to  a  uniformly  grazed  or  mowed  quackgrass  sod.  About  October  1 
or  when  quackgrass  shows  response  from  nitrogen  application,  apply 
dalapon.  Delay  10  to  14  days  before  plowing.  If  spring  plowed,  do  so  before 
cpiackgrass  shows  regrowth.  Fallow  until  time  for  planting  crop.  Cultiva-'' 
tion  of  corn  is  essential  part  of  treatment. 
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^Switch  to  Char-Lynn 

POWER  STEERING 


on  your  present  tractor 


Pat,  No.  RE  25,291 


Char-Lynn 
Power-Steering 
fits  over 
50  tractor 
makes  and 
models! 


Char-Lynn  Power-Steering  takes 
out  the  bumps,  shocks  and  jack¬ 
knifing  of  old-fashioned  steering. 
Positive  control  makes  driving  much 
safer! 


Char-Lynn  Power-Steering  re¬ 


duces  steering  labor  as  much  as 
95%!  Tired  and  sore  muscles  are 
eliminated.  You  get  more  done  in 
less  time! 


^  Char-Lynn  Power-Steering  isn't 
an  expense  .  .  .  it’s  an  investment! 
Your  present  tractor  will  be  worth 
more  to  you  now . . .  and  will  be  worth 
more  in  trade  later  on. 


1X1  Char-Lynn  Power-Steering  can 
be  installed  in  approximately  three 
hours,  without  special  tools. 


See  your  Char-Lynn  dealer  to¬ 
day  for  complete  details. 


Don’t  fight  it!  Over  100,000  formers  have  already 
switched  to  Char-Lynn  Power-Steering. 


Available  at  Most  Implement  Dealers  Throughout  the  Country 


To  corn  . 

advance  to  get  these  people  on  a 
part-time  basis,  remember  that 
yoiiTl  be  ahead  of  the  game  in  the 
long  run  if  you  hire  highly-respon- 
sible  men  to  do  a  critical  job  that 
takes  only  a  few  days.  These  fel¬ 
lows  will  ...  if  you  train  ’em  right 
.  .  .  keep  the  planter  speed  at  no 
more  than  four  miles  per  hour, 
will  notice  clogged  spray  nozzles, 
and  will  do  the  job  right. 

Planting  in  narrow  rows  has 
become  a  popular  topic  of  con¬ 
versation;  a  few  farmers  and 
researchers  have  blazed  some  in¬ 
teresting  trails  in  that  direction. 
Research  results  haven’t  been  very 
consistent  for  narrow-row  corn, 
somewhere  in  the  range  of  0  to  10 
percent  increase  in  yield  by  going 
from  40  to  30-inch  rows. 

The  real  impetus  for  narrower 
rows  has  been  in  the  Midwest, 
where  substantial  soybean  yield 
advantages  have  been  apparent 
for  a  long  time  when  comparing 
38  or  40-inch  rows  with  24  to  30- 
inch  ones.  With  soybeans,  the  yield 
advantage  has  been  between  10 
and  15  percent .  .  .  and  remark¬ 
ably  consistent.  Farmers  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Northeastwho 
grow  soybeans  have  a  real  incen¬ 
tive  to  consider  tooling  up  to  han¬ 
dle  both  corn  and  soybeans  in 
narrower  rows,  but  there  are  still 
lots  of  unanswered  questions  for 
those  farmers  who  don’t  have  that 
combination  of  crops. 

It  looks  now  as  though  the  ideal 
spacing  for  corn  may  be  equal  in 
all  directions  .  .  .  say  the  corn 
plants  24  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
and  the  rows  24  inches  apart.  This 
gives  maximum  leaf  exposure  to 
sunlight,  and  it’s  the  photosynthet¬ 
ic  process  in  response  to  Old  Sol’s 
warming  rays  that  creates  feed. 

But  there  are  some  real  prob¬ 
lems  to  overcome,  particularly  in 
equipment  designed  for  such  nar¬ 
row  rows.  Planter  units  can  easily 
shift  along  tool  bars  to  any  row 
width,  but  don’t  forget  cultivators, 
choppers,  tractor  tire  widths,  and 
corn  pickers  when  considering  a 
change  in  row  spacing.  It’s  safe 
to  say  that  most  corn  planted  in 
the  Northeast  in  1966  will  be  in 
34,  36,  38,  or  40-inch  ik)w  spacing. 

Plant  Population 

Row  width,  of  course,  is  one 
determinant  of  plant  population 
per  acre  .  .  .  and  the  trend  is  up¬ 
ward.  On  the  very  best  soils,  the 
general  recommendation  is  for 
20,000  plants  per  acre  (22,000 
to  24,000  kernels  dropped),  rang¬ 
ing  on  down  to  14,000  plants  per 
acre  on  shallow  soils  where  mod¬ 
erate  drought  damage  may  be 
expected. 

Water  is  a  limiting  factor,  of 
course,  and  high  plant  populations 
don’t  perform  any  magic  without 
enough  rain.  In  fact,  more  plants 
per  acre  on  dryer  or  shallower 
soils  ...  or  in  a  dry  year  on  better 
soils  .  .  .  will  usually  result  in  more 
barren  stalks,  or  “skips”  on  ears 
where  grain  is  located  eiTcitically 
on  the  cob.  Remember  that  some 
hybrids  don’t  perform  at  high 
populations  as  well  as  others,  so 
before  deciding  to  rattle  the  seed 


down  the  hoes  at  a  faster  clip, 
better  visit  with  your  seedsman. 

The  water-handling  characteris¬ 
tics  of  your  particular  soil,  and  a 
guess  as  to  how  much  rain  we’ll 
have  in  ’66,  are  major  considera¬ 
tions  when  deciding  on  which 
sprocket  wheel  to  use  on  the  plant¬ 
er.  In  general,  though,  the  move  is 
toward  more  plants  per  acre  than 
was  the  case  a  decade  ago. 

Weed  Control 

Weed  control  on  corn  has  shift¬ 
ed  heavily  toward  chemicals  .  .  . 
and  for  good  reasons.  It’s  usually 
cheaper  than  cultivation,  does  a 
better  job,  and  eliminates  a  task 
that  comes  during  haying  time. 
Check  the  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  Stan  Fertig  of 
Cornell  that  accompany  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  stay  away  from  the  un¬ 
true  old  adage  that  “if  a  little  does 
some  good,  a  lot  will  do  even 
better.”  Note  special  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  quackgrass  and  nutsedge 
.  .  .  two  of  the  most  persistent 
villains  in  the  weed  lineup. 

As  northeastern  farmers  borrow 
some  Corn  Belt  techniques  and  go 
to  corn  after  corn  on  the  same 
fields,  they  will  inevitably  see  a 
build-up  of  soil  insects  attacking 
the  crop  .  .  .  notably  the  northern 
corn  rootworm.  Long-lasting  chem¬ 
icals  like  dieldrin  and  aldrin  will 
clobber  these  insects,  but  don’t  use 
them  on  corn  that  has  any  chance 
of  ending  up  in  the  silo.  In  fact, 
a  recent  order  by  the  US  DA  for¬ 
bids  dieldrin’s  use  on  corn. 

Instead,  use  diazinon  as  a  band 
treatment  at  planting  .  .  .  one 
pound  of  active  ingredient  per  acre 
...  or  apply  post-emergence  in  a 
band  over  the  rows.  The  same 
chemical,  at  two  pounds  active  in¬ 
gredient  per  acre,  will  clean  up 
wireworms  that  also  may  cut  corn 
yields.  Entomologists  point  out 
that  the  rootworm  is  most  trouble¬ 
some  on  soils  well  supplied  with 
moisture,  so  this  critter  could 
really  break  loose  if  we  get  plenty 
of  rain  in  ’66  after  three  years  of 
dry  weather. 

Come  next  fall,  if  you’ve  done 
everything  as  well  as  you  know 
how,  there  should  be  20  to  30 
tons  of  corn  silage  standing  tall 
in  your  fields.  This  level  of  yield 
isn’t  away  out  there  somewhere; 
it’s  being  reached  by  a  growing 
number  of  farmers  every  year. 
Whether  you  harvest  the  entire 
plant,  or  “enrich”  the  silage  by 
taking  only  ears  from  every  other 
row  with  new  choppers  available, 
or  use  only  the  ears  (or  grain) 
as  high-moisture  concentrate  .  . . 
it’s  a  feed  crop  that’s  hard  to  beat! 

Editor’s  note;  Many  thanks  to 
college  of  agriculture  specialists 
whose  efforts  contributed  to  the 
preparation  of  this  article,  includ¬ 
ing  Professor  Milton  Erdmann  of 
Cornell,  Professor  fames  Eakin  at 
Penn  State,  and  Professor  Martin 
Weeks  at  the  University  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 
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Now!  A  big  MM  for  all 


THOSE  WHO  FARM  BIG! 


M670  SUPER  ROW  CROP--74  hp 


U302  SUPER-56  hp 


hp 


M670  SUPER¬ 
STANDARD-74 


JET  STAR  3  SUPER-45  hp 


A  size  and  type  just  right  for  you. 


Regardless  of  crops  or  acreage,  the  man  who  Farms  Big  will  find 
just  what  he  needs  in  the  Big  MM  line  of  the  World’s  Finest  Trac¬ 
tors,  with  equipment  options  to  fit  every  requirement. 

Each  MM  tractor  performs  at  the  top  of  its  class  because  all  Big 
MM  units  derive  their  power  from  hefty,  low-speed,  high-torque 


engines  .  .  .  the  long-life  engines  that  are  famous  for  providing 
“More  Hours  of  Power— More  Years  of  Work." 

Choose  a  tractor  that  will  help  you  Farm  Big  and  profit  from  Big 
Farming.  Pick  the  size,  type  and  equipment  that  will  ideally  fit 
your  operations.  See  your  Big  MM  dealer  today. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE,  INC.,  Hopkins,  Minnesota  •  A  Subsidiary  of  WHITE  MOTOR  CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS  ■  MOLINE .  JM 


World’s  Finest  Tractors 

Copyright  1966  Minneapolis-Moline,  Inc. 


K^nOALL 

NON-GAUZE 

FILTER  SOCKS 

Catch  Fine  Sediment 
That  Old-Fashioned 
Flannel  Misses 

KENDALL’S  unique  non-gauze 
fabric  is  strong  enough  to  filter 
large  volumes  of  milk  .  .  .  has  no 
thick  spots  to  clog,  no  weak 
spots  to  tear.  “Sealtyte”  bonded 
seams  are  stronger  than  flannel 
seams.  Sanitarians  recommend 
“throw-away  filters”  for  more 
sanitary  one  time  use.  KEN¬ 
DALL  makes  all  types  and  sizes, 
for  all  in-line  systems. 


Successful  Harvest  —  The  mechan¬ 
ical  apple  harvester  developed  at 
Cornell  University  was  a  “smack¬ 
ing  success”  in  the  fall  of  1965, 
according  to  Professor  Everett  D. 
Markwardt.  From  the  technical 
standpoint  it  is  now  possible,  says 
Professor  Markwardt,  to  build  a 
commercial  model  of  the  machine, 
and  the  University  hopes  to  interest 
a  commercial  firm  in  doing  so. 

Research  Tool  —  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  has  recently  acquired  a 
mass  spectrophotometer.  It  will  be 
used  to  identify  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  in  foods  and  will  cut  the 
time  required  to  make  such  tests 
to  about  one-tenth. 

New  Uses  for  Apples  —  A  newly- 
developed  drying  process  produces 
“apple  flakes”  that  can  be  used  in 
a  number  of  ways.  They  can  be 
mixed  instantly  in  water  to  make 
sauce,  or  used  in  dry  form  in 
dessert  and  cake  mixes,  or  in  dry 
cereals. 

Scientists  say  that  the  flakes  re¬ 
tain  their  natural  apple  flavor  and 
color,  and  help  to  keep  cakes 
moist.  Developers  are  now  testing 
their  use  in  apple  butter,  candies, 
and  other  baked  goods.  The  six 
apple  varieties  used  so  far  are 
Rome  Beauty,  Red  Delicious, 


Golden  Delicious,  Gravenstein, 
Winesap  and  Yellow  Newtown. 

Peach  Leaf  Curl  —  Now  that  the 
leaves  are  off  the  trees  it  is  an 
ideal  time  to  spray  for  peach  leaf- 
curl,  the  cause  of  thickened,  blis¬ 
tered  or  puckered  appearance  and 
reddish  or  purplish  coloring  on 
new  peach  leaves. 

The  curl  fungus  overwinters  in 
the  form  of  spores  on  the  bud 
scales  and  twigs.  A  thorough  ap¬ 
plication  of  1^2  pounds  of  Ferbam 
per  100  gallons  (2  tablespoons 
per  gallon  or  ^2  pound  per  25 
gallons)  when  the  trees  are  dor¬ 
mant  will  control  the  disease.  It 
can  be  applied  any  time  from  fall 
until  just  before  the  buds  swell  in 
early  March.  Care  should  betaken 
to  hit  every  side  of  every  twig  and 
branch. 

“Shrinking”  Apple  Trees  —  Pro¬ 
fessor  M  B.  Hoffman,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Pomology  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  says  that  the  apple 
industry  in  New  York  State  had 
better  start  thinking  about“  shrink¬ 
ing”  apple  trees  now  to  boost  the 
crop  and  stay  competitive  in  com¬ 
ing  years.  He  suggested  squeezing 
more  trees  into  the  available  space 
with  the  “hedgerow  system,”  with 
trees  spaced  15  to  20  feet  within 
the  row. 

Apple  Variety  Information  —  A 
mimeographed  report  is  available 
listing  the  characteristics  of  15  of 
the  more  important  old  and  new 


VEGETABLES 


Division.  The  price  is  $2.00.  To 
assure  yourself  of  a  copy,  write  to 
the  American  Potato  Yearbook, 
P.O.  Box  398,  Westfield,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  07091. 


NEW!  KENDALL 
FILTER  SOCK  DISPENSER 

Protection  from  dust,  dirt,  in¬ 
sects,  moisture,  extra  handling. 
Rust- resistant,  zinc  coated  steel; 
durable  white  enamel  finish. 


■  DEPT  AA  Z  I 

I  SEND  FOR  FREE  FILTERS  ...  i 

I  ■ 

I  THE  KENDALL  COMPANY  ■ 

I  FIBER  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  j 

I  WALPOLE,  MASSACHUSETTS  02081  j 

I  Yes.  I’d  like  to  try  FREE  samples  of  j 

I  KENDALL  non-gauze  Milk  Filters.  j 

I  The  size  and  type  I  use: -  | 

I 

I  NAME _ —  I 

I  I 

I  1 

I  i 

I  STATE _ ZIP _  ] 


Makers  of  KENDALL  Calf  Scours  Tab¬ 
lets,  KENDALL  Udder  Cream,  and 
KENDALL  Animal  First  Aid  Spray 
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Potato  Chips  —  Professor  Ora 
Smith  of  Cornell  University  is 
experimenting  with  microwave 
ovens  for  finishing  potato  chips 
that  have  been  precooked  with  gas 
heat.  Microwave  heat  can  evapo¬ 
rate  water  inside  spud’s  tissues 
without  heating  cellular  structure 
as  much  as  would  regular  heat. 

Early  Harvest  Vegetables  —  Ex¬ 
periments  have  been  conducted  by 
Cornell  University  vegetable  crops 
specialists  with  plastic  tunnels  in 
which  vegetables  for  early  harvest 
were  grown.  Best  results  came  with 
air-supported  row  covers  with  ir¬ 
rigation.  Ventilation  was  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  heat  was  added  when 
there  was  danger  of  frost.  Tomato 
varieties  planted  included  Fireball 
and  Manhattan;  Triumph  cucum¬ 
bers  and  Harper  Hybrid  musk- 
melons  were  also  grown. 

Potato  Yearbook— The  1965 
issue  of  the  American  Potato  Year¬ 
book  is  off  the  press,  packed  with 
vital  information.  A  feature  is  the 
illustrated  article,  “A  Special 
Report  on  Polyram  as  a  new  Con¬ 
trol  Measure  for  Early  and  Late 
Blight”  by  Norman  E.  Krog  of 
the  Research  and  Development  De¬ 
partment  of  Niagara  Chemical 


New  Potato  Variety  —  “Monona” 
is  the  name  of  a  new  seed  potato 
developed  by  Frito-Lay,  Inc.  in 
cooperation  with  the  USDA’s  pro¬ 
gram  at  Beltsville,  Maryland.  It 
is  a  cross  of  Chippewa  and  Katah- 
din,  and  is  described  as  having 
high  yield,  short  growth  period, 
resistance  to  common  disease  and 
fungus,  and  excellent  storage 
qualities. 

Canada’s  Nematodes  —  Until  this 
summer,  only  two  areas  in  North 
America  .  .  .  Newfoundland  and 
Long  Island  .  .  .  were  known  to  be 
infested  by  the  golden  nematode. 
Now  they  have  been  discovered 
on  Vancouver  Island,  British 
Columbia. 

Much  of  the  seed  used  by  U.S. 


Closeup  of  golden  nematode  cysts. 


apple  varieties,  including  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Cort¬ 
land,  Delicious,  Golden  Delicious, 
Rome,  Spy,  Baldwin,  Ida  Red, 
Monroe,  Wayne,  Spartan,  Mutus, 
Spigold,  and  one  as  yet  unnamed, 
NY  45500-5.  This  is  a  cross  of 
Red  Delicious  and  McIntosh,  to  be 
named  in  the  fall  of  1966.  If  you 
have  ideas  for  an  attractive  name, 
send  them  to  John  Einset,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

For  a  copy  of  the  report  write 
to  Roger  Way,  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.Y. 

New  Fungicide  —  Leading  plant 
pathologists  agree  that  the  new 
fungicide,  Botran,  has  great  prom¬ 
ise  in  helping  to  reduce  transit- 
storage  losses  due  to  spoilage  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Botran  is  cleared  for  pre-harvest 
application  to  a  dozen  or  more 
fruits  and  vegetables,  including 
peaches,  cherries,  strawberries, 
grapes,  tomatoes,  string  beans, 
and  lettuce.  Post-harvest  use  is 
authorized  on  peaches  for  canning, 
sweet  cherries,  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Full-scale  marketing  under  Up- 
john’s  new  TUCO  label  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  early  this  year. 

Elusive  Birds  —  Gornell  Univer¬ 
sity  scientists  are  now  trying  birth 
control  pills  to  suppress  popula¬ 
tions  of  nuisance  birds,  particular¬ 
ly  starlings.  Several  kinds  of  chem¬ 
ical  sterilants  have  been  fed  to 
starlings  at  feeding  stations  on  an 
experimental  farm  near  Hector, 
New  York. 


growers  comes  from  Canada 
(although  not  from  this  area)  and 
steps  are  being  taken  by  USDA 
officials  to  protect  U.  $.  growers 
by  clamping  a  quarantine  on  po¬ 
tatoes  from  British  Columbia. 
Meanwhile,  strong  measures  were 
taken  in  British  Columbia  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  infestation. 


Capsuled  Insecticides  —  A  new 
technique,  wherein  insecticides  and 
fungicides  will  be  enclosed  in  cap¬ 
sules  and  therefore  released  over 
a  period  of  time,  will  probably 
make  insect  control  easier  and 
safer  in  the  future. 

Tests  have  been  conducted  at 
the  USDA  research  laboratory  at 
Ankeny,  Iowa,  in  the  control  of 
the  European  corn  borer,  with  90 
percent  effectiveness. 

Scientists  feel  that  a  single  appli¬ 
cation  of  insecticide  or  fungicide 
in  “encapsulated”  form  could  be 
effective  all  season  long,  and  the 
coating  can  protect  against  toxic 
effect.  In  the  case  of  soil  insecti¬ 
cides,  it  is  felt  that  a  single  applica¬ 
tion  could  last  several  seasons. 


Bean  Picker— The  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Company  claims  that  their 
1965  Hi-Boy  mechanical  snap 
bean  picker  will  pick  more  beans 
per  acre  than  older  models  of  the 
same  make.  And  field  trials  seem 
to  bear  out  the  claim.  Under  com¬ 
mercial  conditions  a  10  percent 
increase  in  yield  may  amount  to 
250  pounds  per  acre 
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You  can  almost  see  the  high  energy 


?OP/ out  of  this  DEKALB  SILAGE 


We’  re  exaggerating  of  course 
about  the  energy  '‘popping  out'’ 
but  we're  not  when  we  say 
DeKalb  Brand  XL  varieties  are 
bred  to  give  milk  producers  the 
kind  of  silage  they  want  to  in¬ 
crease  milk  production. 

These  XL  and  other  Break- 
thru  varieties  produce  high  total 
tonnages  of  nutritious,  succulent 
silage  per  acre.  And  the  disease 
and  insect  tolerance  which  is 


bred  into  them  helps  keep  plants 
green  as  the  grain  ripens.  This 
increases  the  length  of  the  har¬ 
vest  period  and  helps  make  more 
palatable  silage. 

Many  farmers  are  finding 
DeKalb  XL  and  Breakthru 
varieties  for  silage  help  out  on 
faster  gains  in  the  feed  lot 
and  good  increases  in  milk 
production. 

Ask  for  DEKALB-insist  on  DEKALB. 


"DEKALB”  is  a  Registered  Brand  Name. 
"XL”  is  a  variety  designation. 


Gehl  outcbops  them  all! 


FARM  DOLLAR  GUIDE 


AVERAGE  BLEND  MILK  PRICE  for  » 66  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  markets  is  estimated  to  be  up  22  cents 
over  ’65.  Formula  for  price  support  for 
dairy  products  will  up  support  by  from  5  to 
20  cents  per  cwt.  Surplus  supplies  of  dairy 
products  are  fading.  U.  S.  milk  production 
in  ’65  was  1  percent  below  *64^  but  butter 
production  was  down  20  percent. 

U.  S.  POTATO  STOCKS  on  January  1  VJere 
123^200^000  cwt.,  about  30  percent  above 
January  1,  1965.  Use  of  potatoes  has  been 
high,  with  an  apparent  increase  in  potatoes 
for  processing.  Maine  potato  stocks  on 
same  date  l4  percent  below  last  year,  and 
Eastern  states  as  a  whole  were  somev/hat 
below  last  year.  As  a  result,  prices  have 
been  better  than  some  people  anticipated, 
and  improved  steadily  during  January. 

ON  THE  BASIS  of  equal  amounts  of  plant  food, 
a  liquid  complete  fertilizer  is  equal  or  per¬ 
haps  better  than  a  solid  fertilizer.  Cor¬ 
rect  application  is  important,  which  usually 
means  hiring  it  put  on  by  a  man  doing  custom 
work.  This  will  usually  be  done  before  plow¬ 
ing,  or  during  land  fitting. 

DIFFERENCES  in  milk  production  among  dairy 
herds  is  due  90  percent  to  management  and 
only  10  percent  to  inherited  ability.  Also, 
management  can  be  improved  much  faster  than 
inheritance.  So  says  Frank  Dickinson  of 
University  of  Massachusetts. 


The  Gehl  Chop-All  turns  out  fine 
chopping  .  .  .  forage  as  short  as 
you  want  it  for  tight  packing  in 
silos,  easy  unloading,  better  feed¬ 
ing.  Here’s  why; 

Chrome -edged  knives  and 

tungsten-carbide  cutter  bar  short- 
chop  forage  to  i/^-inch. 

Select -A- Cut  Transmission 

changes  forage  length  in  seconds 
(from  short  to  medium  or  long) 
with  the  push  of  a  lever. 


of  forage  harvester  attachments 
in  the  industry. 

Ask  your  Gehl  dealer  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  Chop-All  in  your  field 
.  .  .  or,  see  the  full-color  Gehl 
movie  in  your  home  (at  night  or 
during  bad  weather  down-time). 

For  sure:  see  Gehl  Chop-All 
performance  .  .  .  short-chopping 
and  all  .  .  .  before  you  buy.  Fi¬ 
nancing  available. 


Easy-Swing  Drawbar — ad¬ 
just  hitch  position  from  tractor 
seat,  for  offset  or  direct  pull. 


NEW!  LIGHTWEIGHT  10,000  RPM  KNIFE 
SHARPENER,  electric  or  gas  models,  for 
minute-per-knife  sharpening  on  the  machine 
—  in  the  field  or  at  the  machine  shed.  Ad- 


Narrow  row  (2-row)  corn 
head;  hay  pick-up;  mower  bar 
attachment;  1-row  and  2-row 
heads  available  .  ,  .  widest  choice 


justable  guide  insures  proper  beveling  of 
knife  cutting  edges. 


Make  us  Prove  it  with  a  Demonstration ! 


30-66R1 


WHERE  QUALITY  IS 
A  FAMILY  TRADITIOINI 


GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  FP  11  30,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  more  information  on  the  Gehl 
Chop-All. 

□  Send  information  on  knife  sharpener. 

□  I  want  to  see  the  movie.  □  I  am  a  student. 


Name 


Route 

City 

State 

Zip  Code 

CORNELL  has  developed  "Orbit,"  a  new  oat 
variety.  It  is  a  short,  high-yielding  var¬ 
iety  intended  to  reduce  lodging  when  grown 
for  grain.  It  is  6  inches  shorter  than 
Garry  ,  and  tests  show  that  "Orbit"  produces 
3  to  5  more  bushels  per  acre.  A  limited 
amount  of  seed  is  available. 

RESEARCHERS  are  challenging  hens!  Will  hens 
in  windowless  houses  lay  an  egg  every  l8 
hours  if  artificial  lights  give  them  an  18- 
hour  day  instead  of  a  24-hour  one? 

INCREASE  July-August  production  through  feed¬ 
ing.  Watch  your  spring  and  summer  freshen¬ 
ers.  (l)  High  producers  are  frequently  un¬ 
derfed;  (2)  underfeeding  this  spring  and 
summer  will  hurt  next  fall;  (3)  high  produc¬ 
ers  need  more  high  energy  feeds  (grains); 

(4)  cows  on  good  pasture  producing  65  pounds 
of  4  percent  milk  require  approximately  22 
pounds  of  grain. 

Pastures  decline  in  quality  and  quantity 
as  the  season  progresses.  (1)  Supplemental 
feeding  must  be  increased  as  this  occurs; 

(2)  the  summer  slump  is  due  mainly  to  under¬ 
feeding;  (3)  i^se  only  good-quality  feeds  for 
maximum  response;  (4)  full  barn  feeding  is 
required  on  poor  pasture  ...  don’t  over¬ 
estimate  pastures. 
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JOHN  DEERE 


Moline,  Illinois 


Snap-in  guard  plates.  That’s  one  reason  why  the 
new  John  Deere  50  Side-Mounted  Mower  is  easy  to 
maintain.  No  riveting.  What’s  more,  cutter-bar  lead 
and  knife  register  are  built  in.  There  aren’t  any 
knife-head  guides  or  wear  plates  to  adjust  or  replace 
in  the  inner  shoe.  And,  the  mower  has  a  quick- 
change  knife. 

You’ll  like  the  pitman-less,  balanced  drive  on  the 
new  John  Deere  50  Side-Mounted  Mower,  too.  It’s 
quiet  and  practically  vibrationless.  The  mower’s 
1 ,800  strokes-per  minute  knife-speed  gives  you  clean, 
shear  cutting  at  fast  travel  speeds. 

See  your  dealer  soon  for  complete  details  on  the 
new  John  Deere  50  Side-Mounted  Mower  and  the 
convenient  Credit  Plan.  There  are  three  rear-hitched 
mowers  in  The  Long  Green  Line,  too. 


CAN  HELP  YOU  CONTROL  THE 
SPREAD  OF  ANIMAL  DISEASES 


Authorities  warn  that  disease  may  be 
carried  to  your  stock  by  friends’  or  visitors’ 
footwear. 

Editor  Carroll  Mitchell  of  National  Hog 
Farmer  wrote,  “Don’t  permit  any  visitor, 
wearing  his  own  chore  overshoes  to 
enter  your  lots,  even  if  he  is  a  good 
friend’’. 

The  University  of  Nebraska’s  eminent  ex¬ 
tension  veterinarian.  Dr.  Crosby  Howe, 
wrote  us,  “Your  footwear  combines  good 
foot  traction  with  a  surface  that  is  readily 
cleaned  for  disinfection.  Too  frequently  we 
see  people  trying  to  disinfect  surfaces  that 
have  not  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  thus 
causing  a  breakdown  in  disease  prevention". 

Molded  in  one  piece  of  natural  rubber  or 
neoprene  with  no  fabric  lining,  Tingley  foot¬ 
wear  is  easily  washed  inside  and  out — dries 
immediately.  Stretches  on  and  off — each 
size  fits  3  work  shoe  Sizes.  Lightweight, 
tough  and  rugged. 

Keep  a  few  pairs  on  hand  for  friends  and 
visitors.  Takes  only  a  minute  to  disinfect 
them  when  guests  have  left. 


TINGLEY 


Hi -Top 
Work 
rubbers 
$3.99 


222  SOUTH  AVE.,  SO.  PLAINFIELD.  N.J. 


At  most  shoe  stores, 
department  and  farm  stores. 


10^'  Closure 
boots  — $5.99 


Knee-Hi  boots 
$7.95 


NEW  VEBLER  ^600^ 

FEED  TRUCK 


•  SEIF- 
PROPELLED 
•  SELF-UNLOADING 


Automotes  feeding  of  ensilage  or  green  chop  in 
the  dairy  born.  Fills  directly  from  silo  or  forage 
wagon — distributes  evenly,  quickly,  effortlessly,  35 
bu.  capacity! 

Reversing  2-speed  transmission — low  speed  for 
feeding,  high  speed  for  quick  return  to  feed 
source.  Windrows  or  makes  separate  piles.  Short 
turning  radius  makes  unit  very  maneuverable  and 
easy  to  operate. 

Write  or  phone  for  dealer's  name  or  demonstration. 


UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  A  VERNON,  N.Y.  13476  Phone:  (315)  829-2305 
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The  10  most  unwanted 


RECENTLY  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  in  co-operation 
with  114  local  Bureaus  throughout 
the  country,  undertook  the  first 
nation-wide  survey  of  consumer 
schemes.  They  came  up  with  a  list 
of  the  ten  schemes  used  most  often 
to  deceive  and  defraud  the  public. 
These  are  also  schemes  about 
which  our  Service  Bureau  receives 
many  complaints  from  subscribers, 
but  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
order  of  importance. 

1  -  BAIT  AND  SWITCH. 

Bait  advertising  is  the  practice  ol 
offering  at  a  spectacularly  low 
price  a  brand-name  product  which 
the  seller  does  not  intend  to  sell  if 
he  can  possibly  avoid  it.  He  runs 
an  enticing  advertisement  which  is 
the  “bait,”  then  he  or  his  sales¬ 
man  attempts  to  change  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  mind  by  deprecating  the- 
advertised  item  and  “switching” 
his  interest  to  other  higher-priced, 
usually  off-brand,  merchandise. 

This  bait  and  switch  technique 
has  been  used  to  sell  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  vacuum  cleaners,  carpeting, 
storm  windows,  aluminum  siding, 
and  a  host  of  other  products,  the 
latest  of  which  is  freezer  meats. 

2  -  HOME  IMPROVEMENT. 

In  this  NBBB  survey,  home  im¬ 
provement  was  a  close  second  on 
the  racket  list.  Judging  from  com¬ 
plaints  we  receive  from  subscribers, 
this  would  generally  lead  our  list. 
Each  spring,  when  itinerant  repair¬ 
men  and  fast-talking  con  men  take 
to  the  road,  we  print  a  warning  of 
the  schemes  to  be  wary  of.  These 
range  from  lightning  protection, 
roof,  chimney,  and  gutter  repair, 
to  waterproofing  basements  and 
blacktopping  driveways. 

Fortunately,  most  firms  doing 
home  improvement  work  are  legiti¬ 
mate,  reputable  concerns,  and  they 
are  happy  to  give  you  time  to 
check  on  their  reliability  before 
doing  business  with  them.  The 
problem  in  this  field  is  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  gyp  artist  who  tries  to 
fast-talk  the  customer  (often  the 
elderly  who  live  alone)  into  agree¬ 
ing  immediately  on  a  job  to  be 
done. 

His  argument  is  that  he  can  do 
the  job  for  less  since  he  happens 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  —  but 
the  paint  he  puts  on  your  roof 
may  wash  off  with  the  first  rain! 
One  woman  signed  up  to  pay 
$5,800  in  monthly  installments  for 
aluminum  siding;  a  job  which  was 
later  estimated  at  $660  by  a  local 
contractor. 

3  -  CHAIN  REFERRAL  SELLING. 

This  plan  has  a  “something  for 
nothing”  appeal  and  has  most 
often  been  used  to  sell  siding,  vac- 


by  M.  A.  Parsons 

uum  cleaners  and  carpeting. 

The  salesman  tells  the  customer 
that  by  furnishing  him  with  names 
of  a  certain  number  of  friends  and 
neighbors  she  can  earn  the  cost 
of  whatever  he  is  selling.  His  com¬ 
pany  will  pay  $50  commission  for 
each  sale,  thereby  making  the 
product  free  to  her. 

These  commissions  seldom  if 
ever  materialize,  but  meantime  the 
customer  has  signed  a  legal  con¬ 
tract,  vvdiich  has  been  turned  over 
to  a  bank  or  finance  company, 
and  she  is  obligated  to  make  reg¬ 
ular  payments.  She  ends  up  paying 
an  inflated  price  for  something  she 
probably  did  not  need  and  pos¬ 
sibly  cannot  afford. 

A  new  law,  which  became  effec¬ 
tive  in  New  York  State  September 

I,  1965,  requires  that  all  such 
agreements  to  compensate  a  buyer 
of  the  product  must  be  reduced  to 
writing  in  a  single  document, 
which  would  incorporate  the  details 
of  the  reimbursement  as  well  as 
the  details  of  any  installment  pay¬ 
ment  plan  connected  with  the  pur¬ 
chase,  otherwise  such  agreements 
are  void.  The  law  also  gives  the 
buyer  the  right  to  deduct  any 
“commissions”  earned  for  refer¬ 
rals  from  the  total  purchase  price. 

4  -  CHARITY  RACKETS. 

The  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  says  that,  in  the  name  of 
charity,  swindlers  siphon  off  per¬ 
haps  $100  million  a  year  intended 
for  worthwhile  causes.  We  receive 
a  number  of  inquiries  about  vari¬ 
ous  charities,  but  not  many  com¬ 
plaints  against  charity  swindles; 
possibly  because,  unless  one  knows 
the  percentage  of  the  donation 
which  the  charity  will  receive,  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  if  one  is  being 
gypped. 

This  year  promoters  of  an  un¬ 
ordered  Christmas  merchandise 
sales  racket  attempted  to  victimize 
children,  one  of  them  as  young  as 
seven  years  old,  according  to  New 
York  State  Attorney  General  Louis 

J.  Lefkowitz.  The  father  of  a  seven- 
year-old  girl  in  the  second  grade 
was  billed  for  $15  for  12  boxes  of 
Christmas  greeting  cards  which 
had  been  mailed  to  her  home  last 
October.  The  child  or  her  parents 
had  never  requested  the  cards. 

There  is  absolutely  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  pay  for  unordered  mer¬ 
chandise  whether  it  be  Christmas 
cards  or  any  other  article.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  for  the  recipient  to 
mark  the  outside  of  the  unopened 
package  “refused”  and  return  it 
to  the  postman  or  post  office.  If 
this  is  not  possible  the  merchandise 
should  not  be  used. 

5  -  PHONY  CREDIT  CERTIFICATES. 

These  certificates  are  used  to  pro¬ 


mote  the  sale  of  appliances  and 
other  products,  and  are  awarded 
indiscriminately.  Generally,  the 
articles  on  which  they  are  redeem¬ 
able  have  been  inflated  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  amount  of  the  credit 
check. 

These  certificates  are  awarded 
most  often  toward  purchase  of  sew¬ 
ing  machines  and  vacuum  cleaners 
according  to  the  experience  of  our 
readers.  Sometimes  the  sewing 
machine  is  “free”  but  an  over¬ 
priced  cabinet  must  be  purchased. 
Typical  is  this  letter  which  a  sub¬ 
scriber  received  from  a  sewing 
machine  center: 

“Your  name  was  registered  at 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair  sewing 
machine  drawing  and  you  will 
receive  a  new  —  sewing  machine 
for  the  price  of  the  cabinet  only. 
You  have  a  choice  of  tw^o  models. 
You  may  select  at  no  cost  to  you 
either  of  the  two  models  with  the 
purchase  of  a  cabinet  at  prices 
ranging  from  $39.50  to  slightly 
higher,  depending  on  size,  style 
and  finish.” 

The  chances  are  the  machine  is 
no  bargain  at  $39.50! 

6  -  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

These  schemes  involve  the  use  of 
classified  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  to  create  the  illusion  of  large 
profits,  little  work  and  no  risk, 
and  usually  concern  franchising 
and  vending  machine  promotions. 

Vending  is  a  full-time  occupa¬ 
tion  requiring  capital,  knowledge 
and  training,  and  any  offer  to  get 
started  in  the  business  “part-time” 
is  almost  always  suspect.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  manu¬ 
facture,  sell  and  operate  vending 
machines  are  legitimate  business 
men,  but  there  is  a  small  number 
of  dishonest  promoters  operating 
on  the  fringe  of  the  industry. 

These  high-pressure  salesmen 
are  generally  independent  agents 
who  buy  vending  machines  from 
small  manufacturers,  and  then  re¬ 
sell  them  to  inexperienced  persons 
who  hope  to  find  an  easy  route  to 
extra  income.  When  these  ma¬ 
chines  are  purchased  on  the  basis 
of  fraudulent  or  deceptive  promises 
by  the  salesmen,  the  odds  against 
success  of  the  venture  are  extreme¬ 
ly  high. 

7  -  DEBT  CONSOLIDATION. 

This  fast-growing,  money-lending 
racket  practiced  by  unlicensed  sec¬ 
ond  mortgage  brokers  and  others 
offers  debt-ridden  homeowners  an 
“easy  way  out”  of  their  financial 
troubles.  Homeowners  are  prom¬ 
ised  they  can  reduce  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  50  percent  or  more  by 
consolidating  their  debts,  but  they 
soon  find  they  must  pay  back  up 
to  twice  the  amount  they  borrowed! 

8  -  VICTIMIZING  THE  AGED. 

This  category  includes  most  every 
consumer  racket.  Older  people  are 
natural  targets  for  quacks  and 
swindlers  who  prey  on  their  lone¬ 
liness,  fears,  infirmities,  and  finan¬ 
cial  desperation. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  this  when  an 
elderly  lady  in  a  nearby  town 
wrote  us  of  her  experience  with  a 
lightning  rod  gang.  She  paid  $461 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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With  today’s  balers  having  so  much  in  common,  it’s  the  little 
things  that  make  the  big  difference.  John  Deere  Balers  are  a 
better  buy  because  they  have  these  little  things  that  count. 
For  example  .  .  . 

The  bale  measuring  wheel  on  a  John  Deere  is  nearly  centered 
between  the  sides  of  the  bale  case.  Center  mounting  makes 
the  wheel  do  a  more  accurate  job  of  keeping  bales  the  same 
length.  Note  the  length  of  the  bale  case  on  a  John  Deere. 
Its  extra  length  keeps  bales  under  compression  longer,  giving 
you  denser,  better-formed  bales. 

John  Deere  Balers  have  a  long  tongue.  This  gives  you 


better  visibility  of  the  pickup.  Team  up  the  long  tongue  with 
the  offset  pickup  and  you’ll  be  able  to  make  full  use  of  pickup 
width  .  .  .  without  running  over  the  windrow. 

Go  John  Deere  and  you’ll  get  a  baler  with  a  heavy,  large- 
diameter  flywheel.  Weight  and  the  weight  distribution  give 
•  the  flywheel  more  carry-through  so  the  plungerhead  can  slice 
through  tough  spots  with  less  power. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  soon  and  have  him  point  out 
all  the  little  features  (and  the  big  ones)  in  a  John  Deere  Baler 
that  make  a  big  difference.  The  Credit  Plan  makes  it  easy  to 
own  a  baler  from  The  Long  Green  Line. 


JOHN  DEERE 

Moline,  Illinois 


New 


Angle 


for  weed  and  grass 
control  in  corn... 


A  combination  of  LOROX""  linuron  weed  killer 
and  Atrazine  is  the  new  angle  for  corn  growers 


Combinations  are  the  answer  to  annual  weed  and  grass  problems 
that  no  single  herbicide  can  solve  alone.  Many  farmers  used  a  com¬ 
bination  of  “Lorox”  and  Atrazine  in  1965  and  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  results.  “Lorox”  is  recognized  for  its  outstanding  ability  to 
control  weeds  and  also  for  its  favorable  rate  of  disappearance  from 
the  soil.  Atrazine  is  known  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  tolerated  by 
com.  This  combination  capitalizes  on  the  strong  points  of  each 
herbicide. 


Another  angle . . .  non-pressure  nitrogen  solution  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  all  or  part  of  the  water  when  using  the  combination  of 
“Lorox”  and  Atrazine.  One  trip  through  the  field  weeds  ’n  feeds 
your  com. 

This  year,  use  “Lorox”  and  Atrazine  in  combination.  Mix  them 
yourself  or  buy  a  ready- to-use  formulation  of  the  two— look  for  the 
bag  containing  linuron.  Ask  your  dealer  for  more  information  about 
the  combination  of  “Lorox”  and  Atrazine,  or  write;  Du  Pont, 
N-2539,  Wilmington,  Delaware  19898. 

For  your  soybean  acreage,  “Lorox”  used  alone  gives  you  the  most 
weed  and  grass  control  for  your  money.  “Lorox”  effectively  con¬ 
trols  both  annual  weeds  and  grasses  in  soybeans,  at  low  cost  and 
without  soil  residue  problems. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


U  <  PAT  Off 


Better  Things  for  Better  Living 
, . .  through  Chemistry 


MILK  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  cream 


RESEARCH  ON  SELLING  MILK 


HERE’S  A  quick  summary  of 
a  two-year,  six-market  special  milk 
market  promotion  test  conducted 
by  the  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  USD  A: 

In  the  6  markets  (Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Clarksburg,  W.  Virginia; 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Knoxville, 
Tenn;  Sioux  Falls-Mitchell,  So. 
Dtikota;  and  Neosho  Valley  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri)  the 
researchers  tested  two  levels  of 
fluid  milk  promotion  above  the 
two  cents  per  person  that  was 
being  spent  in  the  markets  by  the 
American  Dairy  Association  prior 
to  the  test.  One  level  tested  was  15 
cents  per  person  in  the  markets,  on 
an  annual  basis,  and  the  second 
level  was  20  cents. 

In  each  case,  these  sums  were  in 
addition  to  the  two  cents  already 
being  spent  .  .  .  the  extra  'money 
being  put  in  by  ADA  rather  than 
raised  from  producers  in  these 
markets.  On  a  per  hundredweight- 
of-milk  basis,  the  cost  to  producers 
at  the  15  cents  level  would  have 
been  an  additional  4  cents,  while 
the  30  cents  level  would  have  cost 
an  additional  8  cents  per  cwt.  of 
milk. 

Increased  Sales 

The  plus  15  cents  level  ol  pro¬ 
motion  produced  increased  sales 
of  fluid  milk  at  the  rate  of  4.5  per¬ 
cent.  This  meant  that  for  each  $1 
producers  invested  in  this  addi¬ 
tional  promotion,  they  earned  a 
return  of  $1.68.  This  gain  in 
income  is  based  on  the  higher  price 
that  producers  received  for  the  ad¬ 
ditional  milk  sold  in  Class  I  rather 
than  at  manufacturing  prices.  The 
plus  30  cents  level  of  promotion 
produced  a  5.9  percent  jump  in 
Class  I  sales,  but  the  return  on 
the  investment  was  not  as  desir¬ 
able  .  .  .  producers  received  $1.19 
in  additional  income  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  $1  invested  in  the  milk 
promotion. 

Better  Image 

The  advertising  campaign  car¬ 
ried  out  under  these  higher  levels 
of  promotional  spending  achieved 
these  impressive  results  because 
favorable  attitudes  toward  milk 
gained  in  intensity  during  the 
periods  of  high  promotion,  while 
unfavorable  attitudes  became  less 
influential.  Among  people  15  years 
of  age  and  over,  there  was  a  gain 
of  12  percent  in  the  percentage  of 
people  who  became  regular  milk 
drinkers  rather  than  occasional 
milk  drinkers. 

People,  during  the  periods  of 
intensive  milk  promotion,  believed 
more  strongly  the  statement  that 
“Milk  is  a  good  value  for  the 
money,”  and  they  believed  less^ 
strongly  the  statement  “Milk  is 


fattening.”  Yet  neither  of  these 
points  was  discussed  in  the  adver¬ 
tising,  all  of  which  tends  to  support 
the  idea  that  a  positive  promotion 
program  on  behalf  of  milk  will 
sell  more  milk  if  the  volume  of  the 
promotion  is  adequate. 

Although  this  test  was  confined 
to  fluid  milk  promotion,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
principles  which  worked  for  fluid 
milk  will  not  work  for  other  dairy 
foods. 

The  results  of  the  special  milk 
market  promotion  test  have  been 
surprising  to  many  people  who 
have  assumed  that  non-brand  pro¬ 
motion  for  a  well-known  and  fre¬ 
quently  used  product  like  milk 
would  not  pay  off.  Some  people, 
including  marketing  people  in  ma¬ 
jor  dairy  processing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  companies,  have  begun  to 
re-examine  their  ideas  about  the 
promotability  of  fluid  milk. 

Theories  about  inelasticity  of 
demand,  based  largely  on  price 
theory,  are  being  questioned  too, 
because  it  may  very  well  be  that 
in  a  society  in  which  more  and 
more  families  each  year  are  not 
restricted  by  their  incomes  to  buy¬ 
ing  only  necessities,  price  is  not 
nearly  as  important  as  it  once 
was.  Many  other  things  enter  into 
buying  decisions,  and  the  changes 
in  attitudes  produced  by  the  special 
milk  market  promotion  in  the  6 
test  markets  indicate  that  people 
can  be  encouraged  to  consume 
more  milk  without  cutting  the  price 
and  by  reminding  them  often 
enough  of  the  promises  milk  offers 
to  them. 


CO-OP  WINNERS 

Top  winners  of  awards  in  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Co¬ 
operatives’  20th  annual  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  Fair  included  some 
northeastern  cooperatives.  Five 
first  places  went  to  AGWAY,  Inc., 
Syracuse,  New  York,  and  four 
were  won  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Winning 
two  top  awards  was  Ocean  Spray 
Cranberries,  Inc.,  Hanson,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

HORSE  BARN  PLANS 

Plans  are  available  for  a  riding 
horse  barn,  multiple-stall  horse 
barn,  small  horse  barn  with  in¬ 
dividual  stalls,  and  even  a  horse 
trailer.  For  information  write  to 
Extension  Plan  Service,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Riley-Robb  Hall,  Ithaca,  New 
York  14850,  or  contact  your  Co¬ 
operative  Extension  Agent. 
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their  herd  is  one  of  12,169  on  PFP 


they’re  making  $561  per  cow... 
on  an  average  of  16,986  Ihs.  of  milk  per  cow  per  year 


Charles  and  Linda  Sherman,  of 
Middletown,  Rhode  Island,  are 
making  this  much  money  per  cow 
by  challenge  feeding  their  herd 
according  to  Agway's  Profit  Feed¬ 
ing  Plan.  And  they  are  doing  it  with 
a  herd  that,  only  two  years  ago,  was 
already  making  $514  income  over 


feed  cost  per  cow  per  year. 

Gains  like  this  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  the  12,169  dairy  families 
managing  their  herds  according  to 


PFP  recommendations.  You  can 
do  it,  too. 

Challenge  your  cows.  See  for 
yourself  how  much  more  money 
they  can  make  for  you.  We  know  of 
only  one  way  to  do  this:  enroll  in 
Agway's  Profit  Feeding  Plan — now. 
Agway  Inc. 


DAIRY  FEEDS  &  SERVICES 


Doc  Mettler  Says; 


Apply  anything— even  chemicals 
with  this  GANDY  precision 


Apply 

•  fertilizer 

•  lime 
•seeds 

•  granular 
chemicals 


✓ 

Take  another  look  at  this  photo!  Here’s  the  only 
spreader  made  that  broadcasts  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  fertilizer,  or  as  little  as  5  pounds  of  granular 
chemical  per  acre  — uniformly.  Every  square  inch 
gets  same  application. 

It’s  3  spreaders  In  one— fertilizer,  chemical,  seeds. 
Also  use  it  with  snap-on  shields  to  sidedress  or 
band  row  crops.  Precision-apply  insecticides  and 
pre-  or  post-emergence  herbicides. 

“Best-built  farm  machine  I  ever  owned,”  say  users 
about  10  to  20-year-old  Gandys.  We  build  'em  even 
better  today  for  extra  years  of  service!  Easiest  to 
clean!  Shur-feed  rotor  instantly  removable.  Hinged 
rate  slide  swings  down  for  cleaning. 

Check  these  features:  Adjustable  wheel  spacing, 
longer  tongue,  reversible  lids,  twin  lid  locks! 

Sized  to  fit  your  need— 6  to  20-foot. 


Control  weeds  and  insects  as  you  plant! 

Apply  soil  insecticide  in  7- inch  band, 
herbicide  in  14-inch  band  with  Gandy 
Row-crop  Applicators.  “Regular”  model 
(shown)  for  mechanical-lift  planters, 
“Juniors”  for  hydraulic-  lift  planters. 


Band  resistant-rootworm  insecticides 

with  Gandy  7-inch  Ro-Banders®.  Apply 
in  7-inch  band  over  seed  as  recom¬ 
mended.  If  you  have  resistant  rootworms, 
get  Ro-Banders  for  Gandy  applicators 
or  other  makes  of  granular  attachments. 


Get  field-wide  weed  and  insect  control ! 

Broadcast  herbicides  or  insecticides 
pre-emergence  or  over  growing  crops 
with  Gandy  3-point-hitch  applicator. 
Apply  as  little  as  5  lbs.  chemical  per 
acre!  Ground  drive.  10,  12,  14-foot. 


Check  your  acreages  in  government 
programs  before  you  plant,  with  Gandy 
Measuring  Wheel.  “Pays  for  itself  every 
year,”  say  users.  Measure  accurately 
as  fast  as  you  walk,  measure  contour 
strips  easily,  too.  Automatic  counter. 


Owatonna,  Minnesota 

SINCE  I93t...WOIIlDS  MOST  ACCURATE  AmiCATONS 


Write  GANDY  COMPANY,  15  Gandrud 
Road,  Owatonna,  Minnesota  for  literature 
on  spreaders,  Ro-Banders,  Ro-Wheels, 
Measuring  Wheels,  row-crop  and  broad¬ 
cast  applicators  for  all  crops. 
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HEAVES  CAN  BE  TREATED 


THE  FIRST  SPRING  trail  rides 
and  horse  shows  are  still  far 
beyond  the  next  March  snow¬ 
storm,  but  already  plans  and 
dreams  are '  being  made  about 
them  by  scores  of  horse  owners 
tired  of  the  long  winter.  More  than 
one,  however,  will  be  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  when  the  first  hard  ride 
this  spring  shows  that  his  beloved 
“sound”  mount  of  last  fall  coughs 
and  blows  like  an  old  steam 
engine. 

One  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  veter¬ 
inarian  to  recognize  an  advanced 
case  of  heaves  in  a  horse,  but 
until  recently  few  had  the  courage 
to  tell  a  friend  (or  themselves) 
that  a  horse  had  heaves.  Heaves 
were  considered  incurable,  and  the 
heavey  horse  was  doomed  to  use¬ 
lessness. 

I  remember  a  client  who  would 
not  speak  to  me  for  weeks  because 
I  suggested  that  the  dry  cough  a 
n  e  w  1  y-p  u  r  c  h  a  s  e  d,  high-priced, 
barrel- racing  mare  had  developed 
might  be  an  early  symptom  of 
heaves.  To  buy  a  heavey  horse 
was  long  the  mark  of  one  is  easily 
duped;  to  sell  one  was  either 
thought  “crooked”  or  “sharp”  .  .  . 
depending  upon  which  side  of  the 
deal  one  was  on. 

Like  Asthma 

This  spring  many  “green” 
horses  that  are  brought  in  will 
pick  up  distemper  or  strangles. 
Most  of  them  will  be  cured  easily 
with  antibiotics,  but  a  few  will  be 
left  with  a  chronic  cough.  By  next 
fall,  when  they  go  on  barn  feed, 
some  will  develop  real  cases  of 
heaves. 

Heaves  in  the  horse  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  asthma  in  the  human;  its 
cause  is  now  thought  to  be  an 
allergy.  The  earliest  symptom  is  a 
dry  cough;  later  the  animal  begins 
to  “blow.”  The  slightest  exertion 
will  cause  him  to  breathe  hard, 
using  his  abdominal  muscles  in  a 
typical  “lift”  type  of  breathing. 
Since  he  swallows  air  with  each 
breath,  he  will  be  “gassy,”  his 
abdomen  will  be  enlarged,  and 
will  produce  sounds  like  a  colic. 
Soon  a  “heave  line,”  running  par¬ 
allel  to  the  ends  of  the  ribs  on  each 
side,  will  show  up  on  most  horses. 

Until  recently  treatment  was 
useless.  Horses  were  put  on  pow¬ 
ders  containing  various  drugs  that 
helped  only  slightly.  The  hay  was 
soaked  with  water  or  lime  water, 
and  other  aids  such  as  wetting 
down  all  dusty  stable  areas  were 
employed.  Still  most  heavey  horses 
got  worse  each  year. 

Horsemen  have  recognized  for 
years  that  when  a  heavey  horse 
was  turned  out  to  good  pasture 
and  absolutely  no  hay  was  fed  he 
might,  after  many  weeks,  nearly 
recover. 

A  few  years  ago  two  important 
things  happened  to  help  the  horse 
with  heaves:  antihistamines  were 
discovered,  and  a  feed  formula 
now  sold  as  “New  Hope”  was 
developed. 

Antihistamines  can  now  be  pur¬ 


chased  from  your  veterinarian  in 
a  form  that  can  be  given  by  mouth. 
A  horse  in  early  heaves,  or  one 
recovering  from  a  respiratory  dis¬ 
ease  that  might  lead  to  heaves, 
can  often  be  helped  by  feeding  anti¬ 
histamines  and  being  put  on  clean 
pasture.  If  hay  and  grain  must  be 
fed,  they  should  be  as  dust-free  as 
possible. 

New  Hope  ...  a  complete  feed, 
not  a  grain  substitute  .  .  .  can  be 
purchased  from  your  Wirthmore 
dealer.  My  own  experience  has 
been  that  horses  rendered  useless 
by  heaves  can  often  be  brought  to 
a  point  of  recovery  with  this  prod¬ 
uct  so  they  can  be  used  as  of  old. 

If  you  are  to  get  results,  how¬ 
ever,  remember  that  even  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  hay,  no  matter  how 
clean  and  dust- free,  can  defeat  the 
whole  treatment.  The  horse  should 
be  kept  in  a  dust-free  place,  on 
bedding  of  shavings,  clean  saw¬ 
dust,  or  some  other  non-hay  type 
product. 

Before  you  invest  a  lot  of  money 
in  heave  treatments,  consult  your 
veterinarian  to  be  sure  of  the  diag¬ 
nosis.  One  complaint  about  horses 
on  hay-excluding  diets  is  that  they 
“chew  the  barn  down.”  For  some 
reason,  a  worm-free  horse  is  less 
apt  to  chew  wood,  trees,  etc.  Have 
your  veterinarian  check  a  stool  on 
your  horse.  (This  should  be  done 
two  or  three  times  a  year  anyway). 
If  it  is  worm-infested,  have  him 
treated. 

There  are  other  types  of  so- 
called  hayless  diets  that  are  pellets 
containing  some  alfalfa  ...  in  fact, 
most  every  major  feed  company 
has  one  or  more  special  prepara¬ 
tions  for  horses.  Some  heavey 
horses  can  get  along  on  these,  and 
they  are  cheaper  than  New  Hope. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  feed  them 
is  to  start  out  with  New  Hope  or 
antihistamines  till  the  horse  ap¬ 
pears  normal,  then  gradually  go 
over  to  the  cheaper  pelleted  feed. 
If  the  heave  symptoms  reoccur,  go 
back  to  the  original  program. 

As  with  all  diseases,  prevention 
should  be  placed  ahead  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Be  careful  of  your  hay  sup¬ 
ply,  see  to  it  that  it  is  as  clean  and 
dust-free  and  mold-free  as  possible. 
Don’t  ever  use  moldy  hay  or  straw 
for  bedding.  When  you  buy  a 
horse,  study  him  carefully  lor 
signs  of  heaves.  Every  cough  a 
horse  makes  is  not  the  beginning 
of  heaves,  but  when  in  doubt  con¬ 
sult  your  veterinarian. 
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You  can  mow  alfalfa 
seven  days  after  spraying  Alfa-tox 
and  have  no  residue  In  milk. 


You  needn't  delay  cutting  your  hay  for 
weeks  because  you've  sprayed  an  insecti¬ 
cide  to  control  alfalfa  weevil. You  can  spray 
Alfa-tox®  and  all  you  have  to  wait  is  just 
seven  days  before  cutting  your  alfalfa  for 
hay  or  green  chop.  Then  you're  sure  of 
no  insecticide  residue  in  milk. 

Alfa-tox  is  a  combination  of  two  proved 
insecticides  .  .  .  Diazinon®  and  methoxy- 
chlor.  So  you're  doubly-sure  of  effective 
control  of  alfalfa  weevil,  even  of  strains 
which  have  developed  resistance  to  some 
other  insecticides. 

And  Alfa-tox  controls  practically  all  other 
insects  known  to  attack  alfalfa,  including 
aphids,  mites,  leafhoppers,  flea  beetles  and 
grasshoppers.  That's  why  Alfa-tox  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  closest  thing  yet  to 
a  "perfect"  forage  insecticide. 

The  time  to  spray  Alfa-tox  for  effective 
weevil  control  is  when  you  begin  to  note 
evidence  of  damage.  Check  alfalfa  bud  tips 


frequently  and  spray  by  the  time  30-50  per 
cent  of  the  bud  tips  show  signs  of  larvae 
feeding.  You'll  get  effective  control  of  lar¬ 
vae  already  hatched  as  well  as  larvae  which 
hatch  following  application. 

Spraying  with  Alfa-tox  assures  control 
of  alfalfa  weevil  larvae  for  two  or  three 


You  can  spray  Alfa-tox  for  control  of  alfalfa  weevil  and  mow, 
or  graze  your  cows,  only  seven  days  after  application. 


weeks.  That's  usually  enough  time  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  alfalfa  until  you  harvest  your  first 
cutting.  If  repeat  applications  should  be 
necessary,  you  can  spray  Alfa-tox  up  to 
seven  days  before  cutting  or  grazing. 

That's  one  of  the  big  advantages  of 
Alfa-tox.  You  can  spray  Alfa-tox.  Be  sure  of 
effective  control  of  alfalfa  weevil  and  other 
forage  insects.  And  yet  all  you  have  to  do  is 
wait  only  seven  days  after  application. 

Then  you  can  cut  for  hay  or  green  chop, 
even  graze  your  cows.  You  can  be  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  that  no  residue  will  be  in  milk. 

Ask  your  nearby  supplier  for  Alfa-tox  or 
if  you'd  like  more  information,  write  us. 

Geigy  Agricultural  Chemicals,  Division 
of  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation,  Saw  Mill 
River  Road,  Ardsley,  New  York. 

Geigy 

CREATORS  OF  CHEMICALS  FOR  MODERN  AGRICULTURE  • 

Alfa-tox 


Class  1  Base  Plans 

□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 

by  Lei  and  Spencer,  Professor  Emeritus,  Cornell  University 


IT  IS  now  possible  to  provide  in  a  federal 
milk  order  for  long-term  producer  bases  and 
for  allocating  the  proceeds  of  fluid  sales  in 
accordance  with  such  bases.  This  long-sought 
privilege  became  a  reality  through  new  legis¬ 
lation  enacted  by  the  89th  Congress  near 
the  close  of  its  recent  session. 

In  presenting  the  Conference  Report  on 
this  legislation  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Ellender 
explained  its  purpose  as  follows: 

“The  dairy  title  would  enable  producers 
in  the  Federal  milk  marketing  order  areas 
to  tailor  their  production  to  the  amount  need¬ 
ed  for  fluid  milk  consumption.  Milk  for  this 
use  commands  a  higher  price.  At  present, 
this  higher  price  and  the  lower  price  for  milk 
used  for  other  purposes  such  as  butter,  ice 
cream  and  nonfat  dry  milk,  are  blended  to¬ 
gether  and  the  producer  gets  a  price  reflect¬ 
ing  both  uses.  Under  the  base  plan,  he  would 
be  able  to  supply  his  share  of  the  fluid  mar¬ 
ket  and  get  the  higher  price  on  what  he  pro¬ 
duced.  This  would  enable  him  to  discontinue 
producing  for  the  lower  price  if  he  wished. 
To  the  extent  that  producers  in  the  higher- 
cost  fluid  areas  would  utilize  this  provision, 
government  surplus  purchasing  would  be 
reduced.” 

Procedure 

The  new  authorization  for  Class  I  bases  is 
permissive,  not  mandatory.  Such  base  plans 
can  be  put  into  effect  only  through  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  suitable  amendments  to  the  various 
orders.  Once  a  base  plan  amendment  has 
been  adopted,  however,  it  applies  to  all  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  market. 

The  milk  producer  cooperatives  that  desire 
such  amendments  will  have  the  responsibility 
of  formulating  the  detailed  provisions,  sup¬ 
porting  them  with  effective  evidence  at  public 
hearings,  and  mobilizing  producer  support 
for  their  approval  in  referendums  after  the 
hearings.  Milk  dealers  and  other  interested 
groups  also  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  views,  especially  at  the  required 
public  hearings. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  De¬ 
partment  will  have  the  important  duty  of 
deciding  whether  the  base  plan  provisions 
developed  and  proposed  by  cooperatives 
and  others  are  acceptable  from  the  viewpoint 
of  administration  and  of  the  public  interest. 

Individual  Vote 

Incidentally,  the  law  requires  that  pro¬ 
ducers  be  allowed  to  vote  individually  on 
base  plan  amendments.  Voting  by  coopera¬ 
tives  on  behalf  of  their  members  will  not  be 
allowed  in  this  instance  as  it  is  in  voting  on 
other  amendments  to  federal  orders.  It  is 
provided  that  if  the  producers  who  vote  fail 
to  approve  such  an  amendment  by  the  re¬ 
quired  two-thirds  favorable  margin  the  va¬ 
lidity  and  continued  functioning  of  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  order  will  not  be  affected. 

For  various  reasons,  some  cooperatives 
are  less  interested  than  others  in  having 
Class  I  base  plans  adopted.  Cooperatives 
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and  dealers  that  have  investments  in  facilities 
for  processing  and  marketing  surplus  milk 
may  be  concerned  about  the  loss  of  volume 
in  those  facilities  which  might  follow  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  Class  I  base  plan.  Dealers  also  may 
be  apprehensive  about  the  increased  bar¬ 
gaining  power  that  is  likely  to  be  conferred 
upon  cooperatives  by  the  anticipated  reduc¬ 
tion  of  surpluses. 

Considerable  time  may  be  required  at  the 
outset  to  develop  a  pattern  of  policies  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  administration 
of  Class  I  base  plans.  Moreover,  there  will 
be  hesitation  on  the  part  of  some  coopera¬ 
tives  and  others  about  getting  involved  in 
the  unpredictable  difficulties  associated  with 
any  new  program  of  such  far-reaching  impli¬ 
cations.  Thus  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the 
adoption  of  Class  I  base  plans  proceeds  rath¬ 
er  slowly  during  the  next  year  or  two. 

Broad  Authority 

Title  I  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  is  notable  for  its  broad  grant  of  author¬ 
ity  and  for  its  lack  of  detailed  provisions.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  permitting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  base  plan  provisions  best  suited  to 
the  conditions  and  ideas  that  prevail  in  the 
various  markets. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  places  upon  the 
Secretary  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  for 
determining  the  form  and  content  of  the  new 
regulations.  It  may  also  result  in  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  litigation  to  obtain  court  inter¬ 
pretations  as  to  the  intent  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  to  answer  questions  of  constitutional¬ 
ity. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
a  Class  I  base  plan  can  be  justified  for  a 
market  whose  milk  supply  is  in  good  balance 
with  its  fluid  sales.  This  question  apparently 
springs  from  the  fact  that  a  major  purpose  of 
the  legislation,  as  indicated  by  statements  of 
congressmen  and  senators  during  debate,  is 
to  reduce  surpluses  in  the  federal  order 
markets. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  assume,  erroneous¬ 
ly,  that  a  market  whose  milk  supply  exceeds 
fluid  sales  by  less  than  25  percent  (or  some 
other  arbitrary  figure)  has  no  surplus  prob¬ 
lem.  Actually,  the  normal  or  optimum  re¬ 
serve  supply  varies  from  market  to  market. 
It  ranges  from  35  percent  or  more  for  large 
markets  situated  in  regions  whose  milk  pro¬ 
duction  costs  are  especially  low,  to  10  percent 
or  less  in  some  high-cost  production  areas. 

As  an  example  of  the  latter  situation,  con¬ 
sider  the  Sunshine  State.  For  tlie  year  1964, 
87  percent  of  the  milk  received  from  pro¬ 
ducers  by  handlers  in  the  Southeastern  Flor¬ 
ida  market  was  disposed  of  in  Class  I,  yet  the 
Class  I  price  was  reduced  an  average  ol 
29.4  cents  per  100  pounds  by  supply-demand 
adjustments  provided  for  in  the  order.  More¬ 
over,  it  may  be  as  important  to  prevent  the 
development  of  unnecessary  surpluses  (and 
more  feasible  to  do  so)  as  it  is  to  reduce  such 
excess  supplies  after  they  develop. 


A  major  question  that  is  sure  to  arise  is; 
“Flow  far  did  Congress  intend  to  go  in  grant¬ 
ing  to  the  base-holding  producers  associated 
with  a  market  a  monopoly  of  the  Class  I  or 
fluid  sales  in  that  market?”  On  the  face  of  it, 
this  new  law  authorizes  a  much  more  re¬ 
strictive  policy  toward  the  entry  of  new  pro¬ 
ducers  and  of  outside  milk  than  was  consider¬ 
ed  permissible  heretofore,  especially  since 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1962  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  case. 

It  seems  significant  that  in  the  final  show¬ 
down,  Congress  adopted  the  more  restrictive 
language  of  the  House  bill  in  preference  to 
the  Senate- approved  Proxmire  Amendment 
that  would  have  assured  quite  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  of  new  producers.  The  new  law  does 
require  that  any  increase  in  Class  I  base 
resulting  from  increased  consumption,  and 
any  producer  Class  I  bases  forfeited,  be  first 
made  available  to  new  producers  and  to  the 
alleviation  of  hardships  and  inequities  among 
producers.  Beyond  this,  though,  the  new  law 
makes  no  provision  for  the  entry  of  new 
producers. 

It  is  clear  from  statements  that  were  made 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  that  this 
was  not  an  oversight.  In  answer  to  a  question 
during  consideration  of  the  Conference 
Report  on  this  bill  by  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  Mr.  Hagen,  House  manager  for  the 
bill,  stated  that  any  dairy  farmer  who  had 
not  delivered  milk  under  the  particular  order 
during  the  base  period  could  get  a  quota 
“only  through  an  allocation  of  an  increase  in 
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Conclusions 

Class  I  base  plans  appear  to  hold 
promise  of  significant  income  benefits 
to  base-holding  producers.  These  bene¬ 
fits  are  likely  to  come  through  more 
economical  production,  and  also  from 
modest  price  advances  in  many  mar 
kets,  as  milk  supplies  are  brought  into 
closer  adjustment  to  fluid  requirements. 
Gradual  curtailment  of  surplus  produc¬ 
tion  in  markets  where  such  base  plans 
are  used  will  tend  to  strengthen  the 
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Class  I  sales,  allocation  of  bases  forfeited,  or 
by  transfer  from  producers  who  have  quotas 
in  that  area.” 

Outside  Milk 

What  about  milk  that  is  received  by  a 
regulated  handler  from  an  outside  plant .  . . 
if  a  Class  I  base  plan  is  in  effect  will  such 
milk  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  proceeds 
of  fluid  sales  in  that  market?  Most  federal 
order  markets  receive  milk  at  times,  or  per¬ 
haps  regularly,  from  non-pool  plants.  In  some 
instances  such  receipts  may  be  greatly  need¬ 
ed  to  meet  fluid  sales  requirements,  either 
seasonally  or  throughout  the  year.  If  this 
milk  were  not  permitted  to  share  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  fluid  sales,  serious  problems  would 
arise. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  protection  from 
the  dumping  of  under-priced  outside  milk 
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Based  on  a  lifetime  of  market  research  and  study,  the  author 
analyzes  base  plan  legislation.  The  publication  ivill  run  other 
articles  in  future  issues  on  this  vitally-important  proposal. 
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than  has  been  allowed  under  recent  policy 
of  the  Department  should  be  accorded  to 
producers  who  serve  a  federal  order  market 
regularly.  The  new  Act  appears  to  authorize 
the  allocation  of  all  fluid  sales  in  a  market 
to  base-holding  producers.  Statements  made 
in  the  House  and  Senate  during  debate  sup¬ 
port  this  interpretation. 

However,  spokesmen  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  indicated  their  belief  that 
wide  latitude  exists  for  writing  order  provi¬ 
sions,  as  justified  by  evidence  presented  at 
hearings,  that  will  give  needed  protection  to 

!  local  producers  without  unreasonable  re¬ 
straint  of  intermarket  shipments.  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  some  competent  analysts,  this  new 
legislation  authorizes  an  exception  to  an 
older  provision  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  which  prohibits  any  limita¬ 
tion  by  a  federal  milk  order  on  the  move¬ 
ment  of  milk  from  any  production  area  into 
any  market. 

Sale  of  Bases 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given  spe¬ 
cific  responsibility  under  the  Act  for  deter¬ 
mining  whether  transfers  of  producer  bases 
“will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public, 
existing  producers,  and  prospective  new  pro¬ 
ducers.”  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
policy  decisions  the  Secretary  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  with  respect  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Class  I  base  plans. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Secretary 
will  not  impose  any  unnecessary  restrictions 
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ngaining  power  of  cooperative  asso- 
ations  and  may  enable  more  of  them 
negotiate  prices  higher  than  the  mini¬ 
um  order  prices. 

By  eliminating  subsidized  production 

! surplus  milk,  Class  I  base  plans  can 
ntribute  toward  more  efficient  alloca- 
n  of  resources  to  milk  production 
d  other  purposes,  provided  produc- 
n  in  high-cost  areas  is  not  over- 
otected  by  unduly  restrictive  barriers 
entry  of  new  producers  and  outside 
ilk. 
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upon  transfers  of  base  among  bonafide 
producers.  Failure  to  authorize  relatively 
easy  transfers  of  base  would  tend  to  obstruct 
and  delay  further  changes  toward  more  ef¬ 
ficient  organization  of  dairy  farms  and  more 
economical  production  of  milk. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  in  some 
quarters  over  the  prospect  that  transferable 
bases  may  become  an  asset  of  substantial 
value.  It  is  said  that  such  asset  values  would 
constitute  a  windfall  to  present  producers 
and  impose  an  added  burden  of  investment 
upon  young  dairy  farmers  getting  started  in 
the  business.  It  is  said  also  that  the  necessary 
investment  in  Class  I  bases  would  become  a 
new  element  of  cost,  tending  ultimately  to 
raise  the  price  of  milk  to  consumers. 

No  doubt  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in 
Some  of  these  assumptions.  Any  program 
that  promises  to  give  present  producers  a 
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priority  of  the  proceeds  of  fluid  sales  in  a 
market  over  a  considerable  period  of  time 
will  cause  the  anticipated  income  gains  to  be 
capitalized  in  some  form.  If  the  bases,  quotas 
or  shipping  rights  can  be  readily  bought  and 
sold,  they  will  become  an  asset  of  recognized 
commercial  value.  If  such  rights  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  only  widi  the  farms  to  which  they 
were  assigned  originally,  those  farms  will 
sell  for  higher  prices  than  other  farms  of 
similar  quality  and  location. 

A  corollary  proposition  is  that  when  the 
bases  assigned  to  producers  are  readily 
transferable,  some  part  of  the  previous  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  the  farms  will  be  transferred  to 
the  value  of  bases.  Thus,  by  no  means  all  of 
the  commercial  value  that  may  attach  to 
transferable  bases  will  constitute  an  increase 
in  the  producers’  total  assets.  At  least  part  of 
the  base  value  will  be  offset  by  a  correspond¬ 
ing  decrease  in  the  market  value  of  dairy 
farms  exclusive  of  bases.  Another  point  worth 
noting  is  that  transferable  bases  will  come  to 
be  recognized  as  an  asset  acceptable  as  a 
basis  for  loans. 

Experience  in  markets  that  have  had  co¬ 
operatively  administered  Class  I  base  plans 
with  transferable  bases  shows  that  such  bases 
tend  to  encourage  the  retirement  of  mar¬ 
ginal  producers  and  the  consolidation  of 
farms  into  larger,  more  efficient  operating 
units.  This  tends  to  reduce,  rather  than  to 
increase  production  costs. 

The  value  of  transferable  bases,  or  the 
extra  value  of  farms  to  which  the  Class  I 
bases  are  tied,  will  depend  mainly  upon: 
( 1 )  die  spread  between  the  base  price  and 
the  excess  price;  (2)  the  profitability  of  pro¬ 
ducing  base  milk;  (3)  the  possibility  of  earn¬ 
ing  more  base  or  a  new  base;  and  (4)  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  from  the  base  allotments  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue. 

Distance  Factor 

The  spread  between  the  base  price  and 
the  excess  price  will  tend  to  increase  with  the 
distance  of  the  market  from  the  low-price 
center  in  the  North  Central  states.  Thus,  it 
will  tend  to  be  greater  in  markets  of  the 
Northeast  and  South  than  in  those  of  the 
North  Central  states.  In  a  particular  market 
the  price  spread  will  depend  upon  whether 
a  reserve  allowance  as  well  as  all  fluid  prod¬ 
uct  sales  are  reflected  in  the  Class  I  bases, 
upon  how  generous  or  how  conservative  the 
Department’s  policy  in  pricing  Class  I  milk 
turns  out  to  be,  and  upon  the  amount  of  any 
negotiated  premium. 

The  profitability  of  producing  base  milk 
also  will  depend  upon  the  level  of  Class  I 
prices  and  upon  whether  the  Class  I  bases 
include  a  reserve  supply  as  well  as  all  fluid 
product  sales. 

Obviously,  if  opportunity  is  given  under  a 
Class  I  base  plan  for  new  producers  to  earn 
bases  over  time,  or  for  all  producers  to  earn 
additional  base  through  increased  deliveries, 
such  privileges  will  have  a  limiting  effect 


upon  the  market  value  of  bases.  By  the  same 
token,  of  course,  such  base  plans  would  be 
less  effective  in  limiting  milk  supplies  to  mar¬ 
ket  needs.  Uncertainty  about  extension  of  the 
specified  termination  date  of  the  enabling 
legislation  beyond  December  31,  1969  will 
tend  to  limit  the  market  value  of  bases  until 
a  decision  on  that  issue  becomes  clear. 

Assumption 

The  assumption  that  capitalization  of  trans¬ 
ferable  bases  will  involve  an  additional  cost 
of  producing  milk,  and  thereby  tend  to  ne¬ 
cessitate  higher  Class  I  prices,  appears  to  be 
unfounded.  Base  values  will  reflect  anticipat¬ 
ed  gains  in  net  income.  To  the  extent  thcit 
there  is  any  relationship  between  base 
values  and  Class  I  prices,  the  base  values 
will  be  a  result  rather  than  a  cause.  The  use 
of  Class  I  base  plans  may  tend  to  result  in 
higher  prices  in  some  instances  by  effecting 
a  closer  balance  between  milk  supplies  and 
fluid  sales.  But  this  may  occur  whether  or  not 
unrestricted  transfers  of  base  are  permitted. 

The  writer  believes  the  public  interest  will 
be  served  best  by  allowing  unrestricted  trans¬ 
fers  of  base  among  bona  fide  producers,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  adoption  of  other  base  plan 
provisions  (and  a  policy  in -pricing  Class  I 
milk)  that  will  tend  to  result  in  a  moderate 
valuation  of  the  bases. 

Prices  and  Incomes 

Many  producers  and  cooperative  leaders 
have  looked  forward  to  the  adoption  of  Class 
I  base  plans  as  a  means  of  obtaining  larger 
incomes  through  higher  Class  I  prices.  It  is 
unlikely,  however,  that  these  hopes  will  be 
fully  realized.  The  Director  of  the  Dairy  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  USD  A  is  reported  to  have  stated 
at  a  recent  meeting  that  a  federal  order  pool 
would  still  have  the  same  amount  of  money 
in  it  with  or  without  a  base  plan.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  no  Class  I  price  increase  is 
intended. 

Statements  also  were  made  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  during  debate  on  this 
legislation  that  it  would  not  increase  the  cost 
of  milk  to  consumers.  Notwithstanding  these 
statements,  many  producers  and  producer 
leaders  will  continue  to  expect  and  to  work 
for  price  improvement  as  well  as  other  bene¬ 
fits  through  the  adoption  of  Class  I  base 
plans. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  with  respect 
to  the  criteria  specified  for  pricing  milk  under 
federal  orders.  As  interpreted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  over-riding  directive  is  to  establish 
prices  under  the  orders  that  will  assure  “a 
sufficient  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome 
milk,”  under  conditions  of  open  competition. 

With  Class  I  base  plans  in  effect,  conditions 
of  open  competition  will  not  exist,  and  it  may 
become  difficult  to  deterniine  or  estimate  the 
price  that  would  be  appropriate  if  supplies 
were  not  restricted.  This  would  be  especially 
true  if  a  Class  I  base  plan  should  become 
effective  in  the  Chicago  market ...  a  market 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Nursing  Chow 


mixer  in 


each  bag  of 

Purina 
Nursing  Chow 


Here’s  a  special  “bonus”  offer  when  you  buy  Purina  Nursing 
Chow  during  April  ...  a  handy,  stainless  chromium  plated 
Nursing  Chow  mixer  in  each  25-  or  50-pound  bag. 


You'll  like  Nursing  Chow  because: 


•  It’s  a  milk-base  milk  replacer 
that  mixes  fast  and  thoroughly  in 
warm  water. 

•  It’s  economical  ...  25  pounds 
replaces  225  pounds  of  whole  milk 
that  you  can  seU. 

•  It’s  improved — with  an  energy- 
protein  balance  that  in  tests  has 
grown  month-old  calves  6  pounds 
heavier  than  those  fed  other  milk 
replacers. 

•  Nursing  Chow  contains  a  power¬ 
ful  antibiotic,  too,  to  guard  your 
calves  against  scours. 


PitRIMA. 

URSING 

CHOW 


Let  Purina  Nursing  Chow  help  you  start  your  spring  calves  fast. 
Get  Nursing  Chow — and  your  free  mixer — from  your  Purina 
dealer  at  the  sign  of  the  familiar  red  and  white  Checkerboard. 


The  Scoville  farm  puts  almost  a  million  pounds  of  milk  a  year  into  huge  pick-up 
tankers  like  this  one  with  a  capacity  of  5,470  gallons. 


A  GRATE  PROGRAM! 


DAIRYMAN  Parker  Scoville, 
Goshen,  New  York,  has  been  using 
for  two  years  an  unusual  system 
of  grating  over  the  gutters  in  his 
dairy  barn.  As  with  most  herds, 
his  62  Holstein  milkers  include 
some  especially  big  cows  that  are 
a  bit  long-geared  for  the  length  of 
platforms. 

“The  grating  helps  keep  all  the 
cows  clean  .  .  .  partly  by  keeping 
their  tails  out  of  the  gutter  .  .  .  and 
gives  the  big  ones  more  room,” 
Parker  comments.  “Besides,  we 

find  it  easier  to  milk  when  we 

« 

don’t  have  to  step  across  gutters. 
If  I  were  planning  a  future  stan¬ 
chion  barn,  I  think  I’d  keep  plat¬ 
forms  on  the  short  side  and  use 
gratings.” 

Home  Made 

The  grates  were  made  up  at  the 
Scoville  farm  shop  in  seven-foot 
sections  of  one-half  inch  smooth 
rods  welded  to  angle  irons.  Total 
cash  costs  of  the  220  feet  of  grates 
.  .  .  $150  for  material,  $50  to  hire 
it  cut  up,  $20  for  welding  rods. 

An  emory  wheel  (masonry  saw) 
was  used  to  cut  out  a  channel 
along  the  edges  of  gutters  so  the 
grates  would  fit  snugly  and  be 
level  with  platform  and  alleyway 
concrete.  Rods  are  perpendicular 
to  the  gutter,  two  to  three  inches 
apart .  .  .  although  Parker  says  he 
would  put  them  1^2  inches  apart 
if  he  were  doing  it  again. 

“It  takes  a  week  or  two  for 
heifers  to  get  used  to  the  grates,” 
Parker  reports,  “but  after  that  they 
don’t  step  on  them.  There  have 
been  a  few  times  when  cows  got 
their  hooves  wedged  into  them  and 
picked  them  up  with  their  feet,  but 
it  hasn’t  been  a  major  problem.” 

Powered  Sweeper 

Cleanliness  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  to  Parker.  Besides  the 
contribution  made  by  the  grates, 
he  also  has  electric  cow  trainers 
.  .  .  and  a  commercial  sweeper, 
powered  by  a  small  tractor.  “I 
sweep  the  barn  when  the  cows  are 
turned  out,”  he  comments, “includ¬ 
ing  the  platforms  ...  entirely 
covered  by  rubber  mats  ...  as 
well  as  the  mangers  and  alley- 
ways.”  The  grates  are  difficult  to 
sweep  by  hand,  but  the  power 
sweeper  takes  ’em  in  stride.  It  now 
takes  about  five  minutes  a  day  to 
make  everything  shipshape  in  the 
sweeping  department. 


by  Gordon  Conklin 

The  rubber  mats  are  bedded 
with  a  little  sawdust.  Parker  com¬ 
ments  that  $40  worth  of  sawdust 
a  year  is  all  that  is  required  .  . . 
versus  the  $300  to  $400  he  used 
to  pay  for  straw.  He  especially 
likes  the  fact  that  cows  don’t  slip 
when  getting  up  and  down  on 
mats.  He  has  no  maternity  pen, 
keeping  the  barn  chock-full  of 
milkers  .  .  .  and  reports  that  the 
grates  serve  w'ell  at  calving,  too. 

Parker  has  no  young  cattle;  a 
farmer  at  nearby  Washingtonville 
purchases  his  calves  and  then  sells 
them  back  to  him  as  bred  heifers. 
Some  of  these  replacements  came 
as  calves  from  the  Scoville  farm; 
some  did  not.  This  arrangement 
has  worked  out  well  for  the  Sco- 
villes,  who  want  to  use  facilities  to 
the  maximum  for  milk  production 
.  .  .  and  for  the  neighbor  who 
wants  to  use  skills  and  facilities, 
but  not  in  milk  production. 

The  Scovilles  produced  950,000 
pounds  of  milk  last  year  with  no 
hired  help.  Son  David,  a  student 
at  the  Cornell  Veterinary  College, 
is  home  during  the  summer,  and 
16-year-old  son  George  also  adds 
to  the  work  force  when  not  involv¬ 
ed  in  his  high  school  program. 

To  produce  this  much  milk  with 
a  labor  force  of  that  size,  a  high 
degree  of  farmstead  mechanization 
is  obviously  required.  Around-the- 
barn  pipeline,  a  35-bushel  powered 
silage  cart,  and  a  gutter  cleaner 
all  increase  a  hundredfold  the 
muscle  power  available. 

Manure  without  straw  bedding, 
by  the  way,  tends  to  be  too  sloppy 
to  elevate^  at  the  inclined  end  of 
the  gutter  cleaner.  Parker,  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  a  $2,500  cost 
for  remodeling  so  the  gutter  cleaner 
could  discharge  horizontally,  de¬ 
cided  instead  to  spend  $500  for 
a  high-capacity  diaphragm  pump 
that  boosts  manure  into  the 
spreader.  He’s  planning  on  buy¬ 
ing  a  tank  spreader  designed  for 
liquid  manure. 

He’s  also  looking  ahead  to 
having  62  cows  .  .  .  all  milking  .  .  • 
in  the  main  barn,  and  keeping 
enough  dry  stock  in  a  pole  loose- 
housing  barn  to  maintain  that 
number  milking.  If  he  continues 
his  present  herd  average  of  16,000 
pounds  per  cow,  that  size  total 
herd  would  enable  him  to  reach 
...  or  surpass  .  .  .  the  million 
pounds  per  year  “sound  barrier.” 
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Aren’t  there  a  lot 
of  things  you’d  rather  do 
than  cultivate  corn? 


Like  using  your  time  to  take  better  care  of 
your  dairy  cows  and  other  livestock  ...  or 
to  get  your  first  cutting  of  hay  in  on  time 
...or  to  do  other  important  farm  jobs  which 
are  more  necessary  than  riding  a  cultivator. 

All  it  takes  is  one  broadcast  spray  of 
Atrazine  herbicide  and  you've  just  about 
done  away  with  the  need  to  cultivate  your 
corn.  That's  because  Atrazine  gives  you 
effective,  dependable  control  of  most  an¬ 
nual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses  . .  .  from 
planting  right  through  to  harvest.  So  most 
seasons  you  shouldn't  have  to  cultivate  at 
all. 

In  fact,  you  can  reduce  your  labor  needs 
even  more  by  spraying  Atrazine  in  com¬ 
bination  with  nitrogen  solution.  One  trip 
over  the  field  does  two  jobs  . . .  weeds  and 
feeds  your  corn.  Efficiency  like  that  is  hard 
to  beat. 

You  can  apply  the  combination  spray 
of  Atrazine  .and  nitrogen  solution  while 
planting,  after  planting,  or  until  corn  is  in 


the  spike  stage  as  a  broadcast  application. 

After  the  spike  stage,  the  combination 
spray  should  be  directed  to  the  base  of 
the  corn  plant.  That's  because,  although 
Atrazine  is  perfectly  safe  to  corn  at  any 
stage  of  growth,  nitrogen  solution  may 
burn  corn  if  it  comes  in  direct  contact  with 
the  leaves. 

Be  sure  to  use  Atrazine  at  the  rate  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  Atrazine  label  for  your  type 
of  soil.  Then,  after  moisture  has  moved 
Atrazine  into  the  weed  root  zone,  you'll 
be  sure  of  season-long  control  of  most  an¬ 
nual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses.  Control 
which  ends  weed  competition  for  mois¬ 
ture  and  soil  nutrients. 

Contact  your  local  supplier  or  custom 
sprayer  now  for  Atrazine  and  this  season 
do  all  the  things  you'd  rather  do  than  cul¬ 
tivate  corn. 

Geigy  Agricultural  Chemicals,  Division 
of  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation,  Saw  Mill 
River  Road,  Ardsley,  New  York. 


CREATORS  OF  CHEMIC 


Geigy 
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insects  that  transmit  the  disease. 


Charolais  —  A  full  color  movie, 
“The  Charolais  Report,”  is  now 
available  for  showing  before  or¬ 
ganizations  and  youth  groups. 
The  film  may  be  obtained,  without 
cost,  by  writing  the  American- 
International  Charolais  Associa¬ 
tion,  923  Lincoln  Liberty  Life 
Building,  Houston,  Texas  77002. 


Control  Breeding  —  A  product 
known  as  Syncro-Mate  has  been 
found  to  control  the  breeding  cycle 
of  domestic  farm  animals. 
Research  done  at  the  University  of 


Sydney,  Australia,  proved  that  ap¬ 
plication  is  simple,  with  only  two 
handlings  of  the  animals.  It  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  several 
months  before  the  material  is 
ready  for  the  market. 

Self-Service  Hogs  —  Carl  Van 
Gilst,  research  agricultural  engi¬ 
neer  at  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin, 
and  Robert  M.  Peart,  associate 
professor  of  agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing  at  Purdue  University,  Lalay- 
ette,  Indiana,  have  come  up  with 
a  new  idea  in  feeding  fattening 
hogs.  They  designed  a  feeding 
nozzle  which  delivers  a  measured 
amount  of  slurry  each  time  the 
hog  bites  on  the  nozzle  .  .  .  which 
hogs  very  quickly  learn  to  do. 
By  this  method  they  consume  iy2 


times  as  much  feed.  One  nozzle 
could  handle  five  or  six  hogs,  and 
operating  and  equipment  cost 
would  be  quite  low. 

Although  the  nozzle  has  been 
tried  only  on  fattening  hogs,  it  is 
felt  it  could  probably  also  be  used 
for  small  pigs. 

New  Vaccine  —  Veterinarians  at 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Still¬ 
water,  have  developed  a  vaccine 
for  cattle  that  will  reduce  the  severe 
illness  and  death  resulting  from 
anaplasmosis  without  causing  in¬ 
fection  itself.  This  is  the  first  time 
an  anaplasmosis  vaccine  has  been 
made  commercially  available  in 
the  United  States;  previously,  con¬ 
trol  has  depended  largely  on  anti¬ 
biotics  and  elimination  of  biting 


Tiny  grubs— big  appetites.  Note  green  larvae  with 
white  stripes;  also  adult  weevil  and  its  damage  to  alfalfa. 


This*  proven  one 
controls  them  all-safely! 

(without  the  fear  of  residues  in  milk) 


♦AGWAY  Alfalfa  Spray  22E  is  the  one  dairymen 
relied  on  last  year.  It's  a  convenient,  ready-to- 
use  liquid  formulation  of  Du  Pont  methoxy- 
chlor  plus  malathion  highly  recommended  In 
the  Northeast  for  weevil  and  other  pests. 
Again  this  year,  "play  It  safe/spray  it  safe". 
Ask  your  AGWAY  man  for  22E. 
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Sheepman,  U.S.A.  —  This  is  the 
tide  of  a  movie  that  has  already 
been  shown  many  times  in  schools 
and  before  various  groups,  and 
that  is  available  for  future  book¬ 
ings.  For  information,  write  to 
Wool  and  Lamb  Promotion  News, 
American  Sheep  Producers  Coun¬ 
cil,  909  17th  Street,  Suite  520, 
Denver  2,  Colorado. 


Agricultural  Research  —  Experi¬ 
ments  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  with 
bull  yearlings  and  their  twin  steers 
have  proved  that  the  beef  from 
well-grown  yearling  bulls  is  of  fine 
quality,  and  the  bulls  have  been 
outstanding  in  growth  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  production. 

In  closely-c  o  n  t  r  o  1 1  e  d  feedlot 
trials,  the  weanling  bulls  grew 
much  faster  and  more  efficiently 
than  did  their  twins  raised  as 
steers,  although  the  carcasses  rated 
a  little  lower  in  tenderness  and 
tastiness.  It  took  the  steers  two 
extra  months  to  reach  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  weight  of  900  pounds.  The 
bulls  were  particularly  efficient  in 
putting  on  lean  beef. 


Synchronized  Hog  Breeding?  — 
MATCH,  a  synthetic  drug  develop¬ 
ed  in  England,  brought  132  gilts 
and  sows  into  heat  simultaneously 
in  tests  at  Beltsville,  Maryland. 
The  pigs  were  artificially  bred, 
and  those  continued  in  the  tests 
through  farrowing  all  gave  birth 
within  a  three-day  period.  The 
sows  averaged  8  pigs  per  litter 
after  a  normal  gestation  period  .  .  . 
about  the  same  as  control  ani¬ 
mals  .  .  .  and  no  apparent  ill  effects 
have  been  observed. 

The  compound  is  now  being 
examined  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  before  clearance 
for  commercial  use. 


Horse  Population  —  The  horse 
population  in  New  York  State  has 
increased  from  47,000  to  125,000 
in  the  last  five  years,  according  to 
a  recent  survey.  Many  of  them  are 
pets  owned  by  people  who  have 
no  previous  experience  in  caring 
for  large  animals,  and  to  help 
them  Dr.  N.  Bruce  Haynes,  Ex¬ 
tension  veterinarian  at  the  New 
York  State  Veterinary  College  at 
Cornell,  has  prepared  a  bulletin. 
It  is  entitled  “Horse  Health  Hints,” 
No.  1153,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  your  county  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  or  by  writing  Box  5,  Roberts 
Hall,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850. 


New  Swine  Drug  —  A  new  drug 
to  control  internal  parasites, 
Dichlorvos,  may  be  worth  millions 
of  dollars  annually  to  swine  pro¬ 
ducers.  Its  effect  on  large  round- 
worms,  nodular  worms,  and  whip- 
worms  has  been  thoroughly 
proved  at  North  Carolina  State 
University’s  veterinary  section, 
and  there  is  hope  that  it  may  also 
control  the  parasite  that  causes 
scours  in  baby  pigs. 

The  drug  will  be  available  to 
farmers  only  through  licensed 
veterinarians. 
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News  and  Views  from 

NEW  YORK 

Dairy  Princess  —  Peggy  Bockmier, 
Allegany,  New  York,  a  Cornell 
University  senior,  has  assumed  the 
duties  of  New  York  State  Dairy 
Princess.  Miss  Bockmier  was  first 
alternate  in  the  contest,  and  took 
over  when  a  physician  advised 
Miss  Linda  Werth  of  Cohocton, 
New  York,  to  give  up  her  royal 
title  because  of  almost  complete 
physical  exhaustion. 

Peggy  is  majoring  in  biological 
sciences  in  the  agricultural  college; 
she  will  continue  her  studies  at 
Cornell  and  take  part  in  the  dairy 
princess  program  on  a  part-time 
basis.  She  will  have  the  opportun¬ 


ity  to  represent  New  York  State 
in  the  national  contest  for  the  title 
of  American  Dairy  Princess,  to  be 
held  in  Chicago,  June  20  to  22. 

Adopt  Naval  Vessel  —  Rod  Hat¬ 
field,  president  of  the  Tompkins 
County,  New  York,  local  of  the 
New  York  National  Farmers 
Union,  has  announced  that  per¬ 
mission  has  been  granted  by  the 
Department  of  Navy  to  the  farm 
organization  to  “adopt”  a  naval 
vessel,  the  destroyer  USS  Richard 
E.  Kraus,  being  deployed  in  the 
waters  off  South  Viet  Nam.  The 
project  is  designed  to  help  ease  the 
loneliness  of  duty  for  the  men, 
and  will  include  home  baking  and 
servicemen’s  kit  wrapping,  with 
each  farm  family  preparing  letters 


about  their  farms  and  families, 
with  pictures  of  both. 

National  Honor  —  A  61-year-old 
Weedsport  farmer  has  been  named 
Airport  Operator  of  the  Year  by 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Farmers  of  America  Associa¬ 
tion.  Joseph  Whitford  owns  300 
acres  of  cash  crop  land,  and  raises 
corn,  hay  and  wheat.  He  didn’t 
take  up  flying  until  he  was  44,  but 
it  has  been  a  lifelong  dream. 

Exchange  Travelers  —  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morris  Halladay,  Groton, 
New  York,  are  in  Pakistan  par¬ 
ticipating  in  an  exchange  program 
sponsored  by  Farmers  and  World 
Affairs,  Inc.  They  are  part  of  a 
group  of  eight  farm  leaders  who 
will  travel  extensively  within  Paki¬ 


stan  as  unofficial  guests  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  observing 
and  studying  the  agricultural  life 
of  that  country.  At  home  Mr. 
Halladay  is  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  and  owns  a 
148-acre  farm  whose  principal 
crops  are  hay,  grain  and  Christ¬ 
mas  trees. 

Re-elected  —  Bernard  W.  Potter, 
Truxton,  New  York,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association  and  Dairy  Council  of 
New  York  at  their  annual  meeting. 
Donald  Jones,  Homer,  New  York, 
was  elected  treasurer.  Robert  Tur¬ 
ner,  Horseheads,  New  York,  and 
William  D.  Allen,  Van  Hornes- 
ville.  New  York,  were  re-elected 
vice  president  and  secretary  re¬ 
spectively. 


Blue  ribbon  yields 


Weeds  in  onion  fields  can  drive  a  man  to  tears — 
and  a  lot  of  extra  cultivating.  So  use  Dacthal, 
forget  weeds,  and  harvest  bigger,  better,  more 
saleable  onion  crops. 

Dacthal  kills  many  weeds  and  annual  grasses 
as  they  germinate.  But  it  won’t  injure  onions  and 
garlic.  In  fact,  Dacthal  is  cleared  for  use  on  more 
than  30  different  crops.  It  is  the  most  effective  and 
dependable  pre-emergent  herbicide  you  can  buy. 

Use  Dacthal  herbicide  according  to  label  di¬ 
rections.  It  won’t  affect  crops  except  to  help  them 


by  keeping  your  fields  weed-free.  One  applica¬ 
tion  lasts  a  full  season,  leaves  no  harmful  residue 
in  the  soil  or  in  the  plant.  (So  you  can  plant  a 
second  crop  immediately  after  harvesting.) 

Remember  the  name.  Dacthal.  It  means  weed- 
free  fields,  as  proved  by  years  of  tests  and  in  actual 
use  on  farms  like  yours. 

Get  Dacthal — and  complete  information — at 
your  farm  supply  store.  A  product  of  Diamond 
Alkali  Company,  300  Union  Commerce  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 
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GRAZING 

ASSOCIATION 


FORMED 


The  Couesus  Grazing  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed  last  spring  by  five 
Livingston  County,  New  York, 
dairymen.  With  funds  obtained 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration  they  bought  a  250- 
acre  farm  that  has  150  acres  in 
pasture,  the  remainder  in  a  wood- 
lot.  They  will  use  the  pasture  for 
summer  grazing  for  their  heifers. 

Two  of  the  dairymen,  George 
Weppler  of  Geneseo  and  Oliver 
Culbertson  of  Mt.  Morris,  pastur¬ 
ed  their  heifers  on  the  farm  last 
summer  .  .  .  paying  $12  per  head 
for  the  season. 

Members  of  the  grazing  associa¬ 
tion  expect  to  get  extra  dividends 
from  the  farm  woodlot.  The  New 
York  State  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  is  helping  them  thin  out  the 
stands  of  red  oak,  hard  maple, 
and  basswood.  With  ASCA  and 
SCS  help,  the  Association  plans  to 
reseed  strips  that  had  once  been 
planted  to  corn,  cross-fence  the 
cleared  land,  make  water  available 
in  every  fenced-in  area. 

Most  of  the  cleared  land  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  good  stand  of  trefoil 
and  timothy.  The  association  built 
a  perimeter  fence  last  summer. 

When  the  grazing  area  is  fully 
developed  it  will  provide  six 
months  pasture  for  150  heifers. 
The  rental  fees  paid  by  the  owners 
will  make  the  repayments  on  the 
debts,  cover  costs  of  seeding  and 
maintaining  the  water  supply,  and 
establish  a  reserve  fund. 


Board  of  Directors  of  the Conesus  Graz¬ 
ing  Association  (I.  to  r.):  George  Wep¬ 
pler,  Geneseo;  Oliver  Culbertson,  Mt. 
Morris;  Don  Webster,  president, 
Conesus;  Lee  Schuster,  secretary, 
Dansville. 
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COUNTIR  CLOCKWISE 


4  GUTTER  BARN 
y  USING 

0  LOADED  SLIDES 


FOR  TOUGH  JOBS 
AMERICA'S  No.  1  BARN  CLEANER 

Two  gutters _ four  gutters  . . .  angles  . . .  odd  shapes  ...  in  all  sorts  of  barns,  every  day  more 

than  20,000  Badger  Barn  Cleaners  do  their  job.  And  each  day  the  number  grows. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  Badger  Barn  Cleaner  is  No.  1: 

1.  Unbeatable  barn  cleaning  2.  Badger  dealer  service 

Badgers  keep  on  cleaning  barns  long  after  other  cleaners  have  been  replaced.  And  your  Badger 
dealer  is  close  by  and  competent.  He  knows  how  to  lay  out  a  cleaning  system  and  install  it  to  keep 
running  day  after  day,  trouble-free. 

And  there’s  a  bonus  with  your  Badger:  Your  Badger  Barn  Cleaner  will  quickly  and  simply 
convert  to  become  an  already-installed  portion  of  a  Badger  Liquid  Manure  System. 

Good  reasons  why  you  should  install  the  No.  1  Barn  Cleaner,  the  Badger. 

FINANCING  AVAILABLE  Badger  Finance  Plan  covers  all  Badger 
materials-handling  and  field  equinment.Leasing,  too! 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC.,  Dept.AA,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

A  subsidiary  of  Massey-Ferguson  Inc. 


Please  send  me  literature  on  the  following: 

□  Liquid  Manure  Systems  □  Mixer-Mills  □  Forage  Harvesters 

□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Forage  Boxes  □  Barn  Cleaners 

□  Bunk  Feeders  □  Silage  Distributors  □  Forage  Blowers 

□  Full  Color  "Automatic  Feeding  Systems"  book  □  Badger  Dealership 
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Address _ - 

Phone _ 
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BALE 
LOADER 


DOES  the  WORK  of  6  GOOD  MEN  »  FAST! 


V 


Handles  square  and  round  bales  gently, 
even  on  hillsides.  Won’t  break  wire  or 
twine,  or  damage  bales.  •  Completely  auto¬ 
matic-easy  to  pull — attaches  to  side  of 
truck  or  wagon  in  minutes.  •  Ground  driven 
— pops  up  bales  as  fast  as  you  care  to 


Distributed  by: 

McCune  &  Company,  Inc., 

3721  Mahoning  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
1066  Kinnear  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio 
101  Eastern  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton  Equiment  Company,  Inc., 

P.  0.  Box  178,  Ephrata,  Penn. 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 


drive.  •  Low  cost.  Big  value.  No  service 
problems — absolute  minimum  of  parts.  Var¬ 
iable  adjustments.  •  Before  you  buy,  com¬ 
pare  the  Original  Kneib  Pop-Up  Bale  Loader 
with  any  bale  loader  on  the  market. 

FREE  LITERATURE 
Write  TODAY! 


6  HIGHWAY  Dept.  B  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO.  6450^ 


SPEND  LESS  TIME  IN  THE 

HAY  FIELD 


GRIMM'S  HAY  TEDDER 

Two  models.  Land  Driven  or  Power  Take  Off. 
Rubber  tires.  Turns  hay  in  swath  or  windrows. 
Non-tangling  pick  up  forks.  Makes  hay  faster. 
Write  for  details. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


G.  H.  GRIMM  CO.  INC.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


RIBSTONE 


The  Practical  Feeding 
System  for  More  Profit 
with  Less  Labor 

More  Beef  &  Dairy 
per  acre 

Silos,  unloaders,  com¬ 
plete  feeding  systems. 

- 1  Winter  orders 

FREE  torn  Discount 


libstone  Facts 
end  Copodty 


l"  '1 —  T' 


Qiort  s«nt 
on  request 
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RIBSTONE  SILO  CO.  OF  N.  Y. 

RED  CREEK.  NEW  YORK 


NORTHEAST  FEDERATION 

In  outlining  the  plans  for  North¬ 
east  D  airy  C  ooperative  Federation, 
Inc.,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  for 
1966,  President  SpofiFord  reports 
that  the  Cooperative  expects  to  sell 
nearly  800,000,000  pounds  of 
milk  and  milk  products  during  the 
year. 

Equipment  to  produce  aseptic, 
or  “upperized”  milk  as  it  will  be 
called,  is  being  installed  in  a  new 
addition  being  constructed  at  the 
Oneida,  New  York,  plant.  This 
milk  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
sterile  milk,  and  the  Federation 
will  be  the  first  in  New  York  State 
to  manufacture  and  offer  it  for 
sale.  Ultra-modern  machinery  can 
also  be  used  in  making  skim  milk 
in  any  flavor,  whole  milk,  pud¬ 
dings,  gravies,  custards,  and 
many  other  dairy  products.  It  is 
expected  that  the  initial  products 
will  be  flavored  skim  milk  for 
foreign  export. 

Farm  prices  for  dairymen  for 
the  first  half  of  1966  are  expected 
to  average  16  to  18  cents  per 
hundredweight  above  1965,  says 
Mr.  SpofiFord,  and  the  Federation 
will  press  for  adoption  of  laws 
permitting  standardization  ofmilk. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Food-for- 
Peace  program  will  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  demand  for  milk  and 
other  products.  Normal  formula 
adjustments  under  Order  2  will 
increase  the  Class  I  price  by  20  to 
22  cents  per  hundredweight  in  the 
first  half  of  1966,  and  requests 
have  been  made  by  the  Federation 
and  other  cooperatives  for  an 
emergency  increase  in  the  Class  I 
price. 

Also  on  the  docket  fortheNorth- 
east  Federation  is  to  continue  to 
work  for  a  merger  of  Delaware 
Valley  Order  4  with  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Order  2.  It  is  thought 
that  the  time  will  come  soon  when 
a  complete  northeastern  order  may 
be  the  best  solution  to  milk  mar¬ 
keting. 

Mr.  Spofford  is  a  member  of 
an  industry-wide  committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  John 
Carncross,  retired  dairy  economist 
from  Rutgers,  which  is  beginning 
a  thorough  study  of  the  laws 
governing  a  possible  Class  I  Base 


Plan  program  for  Order  2  dairy¬ 
men.  The  committee  is  composed 
of  economists,  operations  experts, 
management  officials,  dairy  farm¬ 
ers,  and  many  technical  advisors 
from  colleges,  and  is  expected  to 
take  most  of  the  year. 


YOUTH  POWER 

The  nation’s  food  industry  is 
being  recruited  in  an  all-out  cam¬ 
paign  to  carry  the  theme  of  proper 
nutrition  to  more  than  23,000,000 
teenagers  across  the  country. 

The  drive.  National  Youthpower 
Week,  the  second  such  program 
sponsored  by  the  National  Food 
Conference,  started  in  early  Jan¬ 
uary,  1966,  with  the  mailing  of 
tie-in  retailer  ad  kits  by  the  food 
industry’s  top  trade  association. 
Organizations  who  sent  complete 
kits  to  their  members,  emphasizing 
the  target  week  of  March  27 
through  April  2,  included:  Super 
Market  Institute,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  Cooperative 
Food  Distributors  of  America, 
National  American  Wholesale 
Grocers,  Red  and  White  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  Independent  Grocers 
Alliance  (IGA). 

The  Youthpower  Week  promo¬ 
tion  committee  included:  Charles 
B.  Shuman,  President,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Paul  S. 
Willis,  President  Emeritus,  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America;  Mal¬ 
colm  P.  Grover,  Vice  President, 
Safeway  Stores,  Inc.;  and  Leo  J. 
Bushey,  President,  Red  and  White 
Corporation. 

The  campaign’s  target  period 
coincides  with  the  seventh  National 
Youthpower  Congress,  March  20- 
April  2,  in  the  Sherman  House, 
Chicago.  This  annual  National 
Food  Conference-sponsored  event 
brings  nearly  200  teenagers  from 
25  states  to  a  five  day  meeting 
which  emphasizes  food  as  it  relates 
to  nutrition,  careers,  and  econo¬ 
mics.  Top  industry  leaders,  educa¬ 
tors,  and  nutritional  experts  work 
with  the  teen  delegates  in  telling 
“farm-to-table”  story. 

When  the  youngsters  leave  the 
conference  and  return  home,  each 
conducts  an  individual  communi¬ 
cations  program. 


The  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer 


When  winter’s  here  and  cold  winds 
blow,  I  spend  so  blamed  much  time 
inside  where  I  can  sleep  and  warm  my 
hide,  I  often  pile  up  too  much  rest  and 
end  the  day  still  full  of  zest.  That’swhy 
I’m  tickled  pink  to  hear  a  meeting’s 
scheduled  somewhere  near;  Idon’tcare 
whose  or  what  it’s  for,  I’m  always  first 
one  in  the  door.  I  find  thereisno  better 
way  to  work  off  steam  than  at,  let’s 
say,  a  schoolhouse  argument  on  why 
our  taxes  have  climbed  up  so  high. 
And  if  some  expert  comes  to  town  to 
tell  us  why  our  income’s  down,  it 
almost  always  starts  a  fight  that  may¬ 
be  lasts  for  half  the  night. 

Of  course,  such  sessions  aren’t  all 
fun,  because  at  nearly  ev’ry  one  it’s 
quickly  very  plain  to  see  that  most 
folks  aren’t  as  smart  as  me.  Although 
I  try  to  hold  my  tongue,  the  evening’s 
often  pretty  young  when  I  decide  the 
time  is  ripe  to  take  the  floor  and  try  to 
wipe  the  cobwebs  off  the  arguments 
by  giving  them  some  common  sense. 
The  trouble  is,  it’s  hard  to  show  dumb 


folks  the  way  they  ought  to  go,  and  so 
I  often  have  to  speak  an  hour  or  so 
until  I’m  weak.  Most  often  they  will 
see  the  light  and  vote  the  way  I  think 
is  right,  but  I  so  fully  deflate  some  that 
next  time  they  don’t  even  come. 


LAMB  RETIRES 


Lei  and  W.  Lamb,  former  Direc¬ 
tor  Dairy  Cattle  Breeding  Pro¬ 
gram,  American  Breeders  Service, 
Inc.,  retired  December  15,  1965. 

Born  on  a 
dairy  farm  at 
Northville,  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  reared 
on  dairy  farms 
in  O  k  1  a  h  o  m  a 
and  Colorado, 
Lamb  was  in¬ 
volved  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  dairy 
enterprises  d  u  r- 
ing  his  youth. 
This  included  selling  cream,  mak¬ 

ing  and  selling  butter,  helping 
operate  a  retail  milk  route,  and 
selling  fluid  milk  to  a  condensary 
and  later  to  a  retail  distributor. 

Following  completion  of  his 

undergraduate  work  in  animal 
husbandry  at  Colorado  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1927,  Lamb  went  on  to 
Michigan  State  University,  where 
he  received  an  MS.  in  1931.  He 
served  full  time  as  an  Instructor 
in  Dairy  Husbandry  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Official  Testing  atMichi- 
gan  State  from  1929  to  1935. 

From  1935  to  1939,  he  was 
affiliated  with  Cornell  University. 
While  there,  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Cornell  Better  Sires 
Program.  He  also  conducted  the 
Superior  Germ  Plasm  Survey  in 
cooperation  with  the  USDA.  From 
this  was  developed  the  famous 
Cornell  “Herd  Analysis.” 

Lamb  joined  the  American 
Dairy  Cattle  Club  in  1939  as  Ex¬ 
tension  Representative,  at  the 
request  of  its  founder,  J.  Rocke¬ 
feller  Prentice.  He  later  served  as 
secretary  and  president  of  that  or¬ 
ganization. 

When  Mr.  Prentice  organized 
the  American  Breeders  Service  in 
1941,  he  asked  Lamb  to  help  locate 
outstanding  proved  bulls  for  use 
in  this  artificial  breeding  service. 
Starting  with  the  purchase  of  three 
Guernsey  bulls  in  November  1940, 
Lamb  has  been  involved  in  the 
purchase  of  over  600  proved  sires 
which  have  served  in  the  ABSstud. 

Following  retirement.  Lamb  will 
serve  as  consultant  to  American 
Breeders  Service.  He  and  his  wife 
Dorothea  will  continue  to  make 
their  home  at  Evanston,  Illinois. 


farm  vacations 

II  you  would  like  to  have  a  city 
family  spend  some  time  on  your 
farm,  perhaps  you’d  like  to  get 
your  farm  listed  in  the  1966  Farm 
Vacation  Guide.  This  is  distributed 
nationally  by  Farm  Vacations  & 
Holidays,  Inc.,  whose  headquar¬ 
ters  are  at  36  East  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

In  addition  to  directing  city  peo¬ 
ple  to  sptire  rooms  in  the  farm 
homes  it  lists,  the  Guide  also  routes 
them  to  housekeeping  cottages  and 
to  campsite  and  trailer  facilities 
on  the  farms.  Why  not  give  some¬ 
one  a  new  slant  on  farm  living? 
You  might  even  change  some  ideas 
yourself,  besides  adding  to  your 
income! 
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Turn  your  poultry  profits 
sunny-side  up! 


Almost  anything  you  can  do  on  a  poultry 
farm  can  be  done  faster,  more  profitably 
. .  .  and  with  less  work  when  you  do  it 
electrically. 

Electrical  equipment  can  handle  feed, 
water,  eggs,  chickens,  waste  .  .  .  provide 
heat  and  ventilation. 

Our  Farm  Service  Representative  can 
show  you  dozens  of  ways  you  can  improve 
all  kinds  and  sizes  of  poultry  operations. 


Call  him  at  our  nearest  office.  He’s  always 
ready  to  advise  and  help  you  farm  better 
. .  .  electrically. 


OUR  MAN  WILL  HELP  YOU  PLAN 


540 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  NEIGHBOR 
WHO  OWNS  AN . . . 
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ROTARY  SCYTHE 


He’ll  tell  you: 

1.  He’s  never  made  better  hay 

2.  He’s  never  made  it  faster  or  easier 

3.  How  it  picks  up  rain-soaked  hay,  fluffs  and 
reconditions  it  without  damage,  reducing 
drying  time  from  days  to  hours 

4.  His  M-C  Rotary  Scythe  is  the  toughest, 
strongest  haymaking  machine  on  the  market 

5.  He  wouldn’t  sell  it  for  twice  what  he  paid 
for  it  if  he  couldn’t  replace  it. 

The  best  advertisement  for  M-C  Rotary 
Scythes  is  the  machine  itself.  This 
simple,  ruggedly  built  machine  mows, 
conditions  and  windrows  in  1  operation 
and  it  walks  through  the  toughest 
stands  of  hybrid  forage  crops,  leaving 
a  perfectly  conditioned  windrow,  fluffy 
and  light  for  quick  field  drying.  Made 
in  6',  7'  and  10'  widths. 

If  your  neighbor  isn’t  lucky  enough 
to  own  an  M-C  Rotary  Scythe 

.  .  .  why  not  write  for  FREE  Catalog 
and  get  complete  details  today? 


M-C  FARM 
EQUIPMENT 
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THE  MATHEWS  COMPANY 

DEPT.  S36R  •  CRYSTAL  LAKE,  ILLINOIS  60014 


NOW 

THE  PRACTICAL 
DOZER  FOR 
FARMERS  AND 
RANCHERS! 


Fits  75  models  of  trac¬ 
tors — fits  practically  all 
tractors  40  H.P.  up  to 
150  H.P. 

This  blade  with  angle 
attachment  has  been 
proven  ideal  for  snow 
removal 

Exceptionally  easy  to 
mount  with  unit  frame 
construction 

Constructed  to  handle 
maximum  loads  using 


traction 

I  Uses  standard  hydrau¬ 
lic  cylinder 

full  tractor  power  and 
I  Automatic  pitch  control 
to  gain  maximum  cut¬ 
ting  efficiericy  as  blade 
enters  material 
I  Constructed  to  handle 
maximum  loads  including 
all  kinds  of  dirt  work, 
rice  levy  work,  and  prick¬ 
ing  and  leveling  silage 


Cal!  or  Write  Today 


M.J.  FLYNN.  Inc 

437  NORTH  FRANKLIN  ST. 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK  13204 
PH.  315  422-4095 


MfM  60  STYLES  FOR 


D-E- 


FEET 

Eto  EEEEEOnly 
Sizes  5  to  13 

Men  only.  Cosuol, 
dress,  work  shoes 
that  really  fit. 

Top  quality  POP-  Write  Today 

uiar  prices.  Money  mrr  AATAin/' 

Bock  Guarantee.  CATALOG 

'HITCHCOCK  SHOES  INC.,  Hingham  32-B  Mass. 


Not  sold 
in  stores  . 
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HOLD  WAT 
LmSTOCK! 


POLYETHYLENE  ELECTRIC 
FENCE  INSULATORS 

Long,  dependable  service— won't  arc  out 
Mfd.  only  by  North  Central  Plastics, 
Ellendale,  Minn. 


Wl  ORIOm  PLASTIC  FENCi  INSULATOR 


NITROFURAN  DRUGS 

THE  NITROFURANS  are  an 
important  class  of  drugs  which 
emerged  from  World  War  II  as  a 
potent  weapon  against  disease 
germs  in  both  humans  and  ani¬ 
mals.  Research  on  the  nitrofurans 
began  in  1938  when  scientists  en¬ 
gaged  in  anti-microbial  research 
decided  to  investigate  the  then  little- 
known  “furan  ring.”  The  addition 
of  one  nitrogen  and  two  oxygen 
atoms  .  .  .  known  to  chemists  as  a 
“nitro  group”  ...  to  a  key  point 
on  the  furan  molecule  proved  to 
be  the  answer.  An  entire  family  of 
these  compounds  was  synthesized. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Normandy 
invasion  in  World  War  II,  Army 
doctors  found  that  infected  wounds 


and  burns  of  many  soldiers  failed 
to  respond  to  treatment  with  any 
of  the  available  anitbiotics  and 
sulfa  drugs.  Hopefully,  the  Army 
tried  a  furan  compound  called 
nitrofui'cizone,  and  the  gamble 
paid  off.  Applied  directly  to  the 
wounds,  nitrofurazone  produced 
rapid  improvement  and  healing. 

Man-Made 

Nitrofurans  are  man-made  chem¬ 
icals;  they  are  not  antibiotics. 
Nitrofurans  are  synthesized  in  the 
laboratory  and  are  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  whose  only  connection 
with  micro-organisms  is  that  they 
kill  them,  rather  than  slow  them 
down.  They  apparently  act  by  in¬ 
terrupting  an  important  step  in 
the  utilization  of  food  by  disease- 


causing  organisms,  thus  literally 
starving  the  organisms  to  death. 

These  characteristics,  and  the 
seemingly  unlimited  versatility  of 
the  nitrofurans,  have  contributed 
to  their  widespread  use  in  animals 
and  man.  They  represent  a 
marked  advance  over  other  drugs 
because  disease  organisms  have 
not  been  able  to  build  up  resis¬ 
tance  against  them. 

Organisms  can  develop  resis¬ 
tance  to  some  antibiotic  drugs 
because  these  drugs,  in  themselves, 
are  products  of  other  organisms. 
In  contrast,  nitrofurans  are  literal¬ 
ly  from  another  world,  and 
disease-causing  organisms  have 
not  been  able  to  adjust  to  their 
germ-killing  action.  In  their  many 
years  of  use,  no  significant  bac¬ 


terial  resistance  to  the  nitrofurans 
has  developed. 

Nitrofurazone,  the  first  of  the 
nitrofui'cins  to  prove  successful  in 
human  medicine,  was  also  the  first 
proved  successful  in  the  prevention 
and  control  of  parasitic  and  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  of  poultry  and  live¬ 
stock.  Furazolidone  is  another 
nitrofuran  compound  produced  to 
combat  species  ofmicro-orgailisms 
long  a  problem  to  poultry  and 
livestock  raisers.  Nihydrazone  is 
one  of  the  most  recent  nitrofuran 
compounds  produced  and  found 
effective  against  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  poultry  diseases.  Significant¬ 
ly,  nitrofuran  residues  are  not  left 
in  the  tissues  when  fed  to  animals, 
and  thus  can  be  fed  right  up  to 
time  for  slaughter. 

Animal  agriculture  has  come  a 
long  way  in  a  few  short  years. 
Medicated  feed  helps  produce 
healthier,  more-productive  poultry 
and  livestock.  Most  of  the  credit 
for  the  many  advances  made  in 
animal  agriculture  in  the  past 
generation,  and  particularly  the 
past  15  years,  belongs  to  scientific 
research.  Extensive  research  by  the 
land  grant  colleges,  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  experiment  stations,  and  com¬ 
mercial  laboratories  of  drug  and 
feed  manufacturers,  has  produced 
near  miracles  .  .  .  not  only  with 
animals,  but  human  health  as  well. 


Hort  Show  —  At  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Show  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  the  winners  in  the  consumer 
packaging  contest  for  potatoes 
were:  first,  Augello  &  Vigner,  Elba, 
New  York;  second,  Wrobel  & 
Chapman,  Bridgewater,  New 
York.  Ricelli  Fruits,  North  Rose, 
New  York,  took  first  place  in  the 
apple  consumer  packaging  contest, 
with  Beak  &  Skiff  Apple  Farms, 
Lafayette,  New  York,  in  second 
place,  and  the  two  third  places 
taken  by  Lake  Ontario  Fruit 
Grower  Cooperative,  Medina,  New 
York,  and  Johnson’s  Orchards, 
Ticonderoga,  New  York. 


A  "ready-made"  garden  is  examirt- 
ed  at  Cornell  University  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  J.  W.  Boodley  and  Raymond 
Sheldrake,  Jr.  Chrysanthemums, 
marigolds,  and  tomatoes  have 
been  tested  in  these  plastic  packs 
for  use  in  window  boxes,  on  patios, 
or  for  planting  in  the  ground. 
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When  Dick  Wright 
made  the  corn  grow 


his  Baugh  customer  harvested  217  husheis  per  acre 


Dick  performed  this  feat  with  his  200-bushel  “pre¬ 
scription”  on  a  5-acre  test  plot  in  Vienna,  Maryland. 
He  did  it  with  Baugh  Premium  Plus  Plant  Foods,  a 
soil  test  at  the  Baugh  Laboratory,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  latest  methods  in  corn  management.  Last 
year  a  test  .  .  .  this  year  another  satisfied  farmer  on 
a  Baugh  profit-making  Program. 

Like  the  other  Baugh  Representatives,  Dick  offers  a 


complete  service  and  he  works  with  his  customers 
from  January  to  December  to  help  them  get  not  just 
more  yield,  but  more  profit  per  acre. 

Y our  Baugh  Representative  is  a  man  who  knows  his 
business  —  we  don’t  hire  any  other  kind  —  and  he 
understands  your  problems,  whatever  crop  you 
grow.  Let  him  show  you  what  a  Baugh  Program  can 
do  for  your  operation. 


Mwa 

K£RR\k  MCGE£ 


BAUGH  PLANT  FOODS 

Kerr-McGee  Chemical  Corp. 

Goshen,  N.  Y.  •  Oneida,  N.  Y.  •  Newark,  N.  Y.  — Hubbard-Hall:  Amenia  N.  Y.  •  Chatham,  N.  Y.  •  Salem,  N.  Y. 
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DUTCH  ELM  DISEASE 


COMMERCIAL  APPLICATION 
of  Bidrin  insecticide  for  the  control 
of  the  smaller  European  elm  bark 
beetle  in  17  states  last  spring 
demonstrated  anew  Bidrin’s  effec¬ 
tiveness  as  a  tool  in  the  struggle 
to  halt  the  spread  of  Dutch  elm 
disease.  So  reports  a  team  of 
research  people  of  the  Shell  Oil 
Company. 

Bidrin  was  applied  to  more 
than  100,000  elm  trees,  and  to 
date  reports  have  been  received 
on  more  than  57,000  of  these  ap¬ 
plications.  The  trained  and  certi¬ 
fied  tree-care  specialists  who  made 
them  say  that  Bidrin  held  the 
breakthrough  of  the  disease  to  pre¬ 
viously  uninfected  trees  to  1.4  per¬ 
cent.  The  total  breakthrough  on 
B  id  r  in- treated  trees,  including 
those  which  may  have  been  infect¬ 
ed  prior  to  treatment,  was  2.8 
percent. 

Bidrin  has  no  effect  on  Dutch 


elm  disease  itself,  which  is  a  fun¬ 
gus,  but  is  simply  a  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  disease’s  carrier,  the 
smaller  European  elm  bark  beetle 
They  said  the  experience  of  the 
commercial  applicators  fully  sup¬ 
ported  the  data  obtained  in  five 
years  of  research  indicating  that 
Bidrin  kills  75  to  100  percent  of 
attacking  elm  bark  beetles  within 
24  hours  for  a  period  of  at  least 
22  days. 

The  Shell  team  stressed  that  an 
effective  program  for  the  control 
of  Dutch  elm  disease  requires  that 
Bidrin,  like  other  insecticides  such 


as  DDT  or  methoxychlor,'  be 
coupled  with  a  thorough  sanita¬ 
tion  program  involving  the  cutting 
and  burning  of  diseased  trees  as 
well  as  control  of  tree-to-tree  infec¬ 
tion  through  the  root  system. 

They  indicated  some  controver¬ 
sy  has  arisen  over  the  effectiveness 
of  Bidrin  through  its  supposed 
failure  to  prevent  Dutch  elm  dis¬ 
ease  in  uncontrolled  short-range 
experiments  in  epidemic  Dutch  elm 
disease  areas.  Under  conditions 
of  a  heavy  insect  infestation  in  a 
relatively  small  tree  population  a 
breakdown  in  control  would  be 
expected,  regardless  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  chemical  or  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  design  and  application 
of  the  experiment.  Such  an  expe¬ 
rience  is  common  on  all  crops 


under  high  insect  infestations,  and 
is  readily  accepted  by  most  scien¬ 
tific  workers. 

In  the  course  of  treatments  made 
last  year  there  have  been  no 
reports  of  injury  to  children,  pets, 
or  wildlife.  These  findings  are  in 
accord  with  the  observations  made 
in  previous  years  and  support 
Shell’s  contention  that  the  Bidrin 
application  represents  litde  or  no 
hazard. 

Four  reports  of  injury  to  oper¬ 
ating  personnel  have  been  received. 
All  were  minor,  and  the  men  re¬ 
turned  to  work  in  a  few  days.  In¬ 
vestigation  of  these  reports  indi¬ 
cates  that  all  injuries  resulted  from 
violations  of  safety  instructions 
given  at  the  training  schools  and 
outlined  in  the  visual  aid  material. 


How  can  I  tell  if  I’m  getting  a  balanced  mineral  mixture? 


FLOCK  SIZE 

“The  size  of  his  flock  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  earning  a  livelihood  for 
the  poultryman  who  does  not  mar¬ 
ket  his  own  eggs.” 

John  W.  Carncross,  professor 
emeritus  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  Rutgers 
University,  made  that  observation. 

Reporting  on  a  three-state  sur¬ 
vey  which  he  recently  completed 
for  NEPPCO,  Carncross  told  poul- 
trymen  that  “there  are  many  fac¬ 
tors  that  contribute  to  a  successful 
and  profitable  poultry  business  .  .  . 
yet  even  if  a  producer  is  ‘good’  in 
all  of  them,  but  has  a  size  of  busi¬ 
ness  not  competitive  with  today’s 
trends,  his  net  return  will  not  be 
satisfactory.” 

His  study  showed  that  small 
farms  in  New  Jersey,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  5,100  birds,  produced  an 
annual  labor  income  of  minus 
$2,093;  medium-sized  operations 
averaging  9,900  birds  returned  a 
labor  income  of  minus  $746;  and 
large  operations  averaging 22,000 
birds  provided  a  labor  income  of 
$6,922. 

Carncross  said  that  larger 
flocks  enable  poultrymen  to  obtain 
standard  production  with  less  la¬ 
bor  time.  In  the  New  Jersey  study, 
flocks  of  5,000  birds  yearly  re¬ 
quired  1.3  hours  of  labor  per 
layer.  The  amount  of  labor  time 
required  to  raise  a  layer  on  a  farm 
of  9,900  birds,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  only  0.9  hours,  and  this  figure 
dropped  to  0.7  on  farms  of  22,000 
layers. 

“The  day  is  here,”  the  profes¬ 
sor  concluded,  “when  the  success¬ 
ful  family  farm  will  have  from 
15,000  to  20,000  or  more  layers. 
Some  of  these  farms  will  be  inde¬ 
pendently  financed.  In  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  cases  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducer  is  likely  to  enter  into  some 
form  of  contract  with  egg  proces¬ 
sors,  feed  dealers,  or  other  interest¬ 
ed  concerns.” 
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You’ll  discover  that . . . 

•  Morton  Mineral  Mixtures 
provide  a  nutritionally  bal¬ 
anced  calcium-phosphorus 
ratio  of  1.78  to  1.  The  Morton 
label  tells  you  exactly  what 
you  get  for  your  money  and 
what  you’re  not  getting. 
(Products  with  a  high  cal¬ 
cium-phosphorus  ratio  can 
cause  nutritional  imbalances 
and  suppress  utilization  of 
other  minerals  and  nutrients.) 

#  Morton  Mineral  Mixtures 

Morton  Salt  Company 


Read  our  label.. 

offer  you  a  choice  of  phos¬ 
phorus  levels — 8.4  or  6.0 — 
each  formulated  in  relation 
to  the  animal’s  salt  and 
nutrient  requirements. 

•  Morton  Mineral  Mixtures 
combine  major  minerals 
with  the  six  vital  trace  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  balanced,  nutri¬ 
tional  relationship  for  “one 
package”  convenience. 

♦Morton  Mineral  Mixture 
ingredients  are  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the 


product  in  amounts  shown 
in  the  guaranteed  analysis, 
providing  built-in  quality 
control  in  any  mixing 
program. 

♦  See  for  yourself  how 
Morton  Mineral  Mixture’s 
balanced  formula  helps  you 
raise  healthier,  faster  grow¬ 
ing  animals.  Order  now  from 
your  Morton  Salt  dealer. 
Morton  is  more  than  salt, 
it’s  ideas  in  action. 


A  Division  of  Morton  International,  Inc. 


What  makes  the  time  you  spend  loading  manure, 
making  hay,  cultivating,  and  doing  similar  jobs  any  less 
valuable  than  plowing  or  corn-picking? 

Not  a  thing  .  .  .  NOT  A  THING! 

So  why  penalize  yourself  handling  those  jobs  with  a 
tractor  that’s  less  comfortable,  slower,  and  years 
behind  in  the  features  of  the  big  tractor  you’re  using 
for  heavy  tillage  and  harvesting? 

Why,  when  a  new  John  Deere  “1020”  or  “2020”  puts 
the  money-saving  efficiency  of  features  field-proved  on 
higher  horsepower  John  Deere  Tractors  at  your 
fingertips  ...  a  combination  of  features  you’ll  not 
find  on  any  other  tractor  in  the  “1020-2020”  classes — 
’46  model  or  ’66.  A  variable-speed  engine,  gas  or 
direct  injection  Diesel,  with  the  widest  range  of  usable 
power  backed  up  by  plenty  of  torque  reserve.  An 
8-speed  Constant-Mesh  Transmission  (standard)  with 
a  more-productive  working  speed  for  every  job.  An 
exclusive  closed-center,  high-pressure  hydraulic  system 
that  keeps  full  power  on  duty  full-time  so  you  get  fast, 
positive,  smooth  response  to  control  commands.  And 


exclusive  selective  PTO  drive — through  rear  and 
midpoint  PTO  outlets. 

Can  a  “1020”  or  “2020”  handle  layby  cultivating? 
Yes,  sir.  Does  it  have  Power  Steering?  Positively!  How 
about  brakes?  Hydraulic — exclusive  and  standard  on 
“1020’s”  and  “2020’s.”  Good  seat?  Deluxe— padded, 
with  backrest,  and  adjustable  to  your  weight  and  height. 

So  why  handicap  your  farming  with  an  old-fashioned 
“second”  tractor;  why — when  you’ll  be  money  ahead 
handling  “second”  tractor  jobs  as  efficiently  as  you  do 
big  tractor  work  with  a  modern  John  Deere  38  h.p.  * 
“1020”  or  53  h.p.  *  “2020.”  Give  one  a  field-test; 
that’s  the  best  way  to  see  how  much  more  you  and 


your  tractor-driving  wife  can  do,  and  do  comfortably, 
going  first  class  on  tractor  number  2.  Your  John  Deere 
dealer  volunteers  the  tractor — together  with  a  tailor- 
made  financing  plan. 


JOHN  DEERE 

Moline,  Illinois 


*Maximum  observed  h.p.  at  the  PTO  at  2,500  engine  rpm  (factory  observed) 
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PRECISION 

BROADCASTER 


The  Lely  Broadcaster  provides  a  precise  spreading  pattern  with  unequalled 
accuracy. 


It  spreads  a  swath  up  to  50'  wide,  covers  up  to  25  acres  an  hour,  up  to  40 
acres  an  hour  with  the  Lely  2000.  It  spreads  fertilizer,  seeds  of  any  type  or 
size,  lime,  granular  insecticides  and  herbicides  —  and  saves  you  time  and 
money! 


THE  BLANCH-LELY  TEDDER  speeds  up  hay¬ 
making,  fluffs  and  aerates  hay,  promotes  rapid 
curing  and  assures  rapid  drying  for  earlier  baling. 


With  the  Lely  Broadcaster  you  can  spread  fertilizer  in  an  accurately  con¬ 
trolled  pattern.  The  metered  delivery  assures  uniform  coverage  that  elim¬ 
inates  waste  and  helps  the  fertilizer  give  the  results  you  plan  for.  Any  Lely 
broadcaster  can  be  cleaned  thoroughly —  and  easily  — in  mere  minutes  — lasts  for  years 
with  only  scant  maintenance. 


see  the  Lely  at  your  nearest  Lely  dealer  or  write: 

I  CIV  I  AGRICULTURAL 

LCLT  LIL/a  MACHINERY 

P.O.  Box  5023,  Burlington,  Ontario,  Canada 


LST-9 


LOOK  FOR  THE 


SILVER  LINK 
ON  EVERY 
FACTORY  PACKED  BOX 


for 

top  performance 
with  today's 
high  speed 
saws  — 


Completely  assembled  and  packaged  at  the  factory  •  More 
dependable  production,  longer  life  •  Profit-making  per¬ 
formance  where  the  going  is  toughest  •  Proved  OREGON 
quality,  doubly  assured  by  the  SILVER  LINK  •  See  it  at 
your  dealer’s 


€> Copyright  1964  by 


OMARK  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


PORTLAND.  OREGON 


COWPOX 


-RINGWORM 


Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 


*  Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal.  Fungi¬ 
cidal.  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  .  .  .  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  hottic  $1  00  at 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO..  Morris  9  N.Y.  I 
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rWNI  n  ON 


Dr.  Nafjhr's 

BLU-KOTE 


STEa  MD  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Utility  •  Storage 
Booths  •  Garages 
a/so  available  in  colors 
Easily  erected  •  Quick  delivery 
Write  or  phone 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

2M  3iid  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

(201)  487-401 S 


Base  plans . 

(Continued  from  page  23) 
whose  Class  I  order  price  (plus 
transfer  costs)  has  been  widely 
used  as  a  basis  for  pricing  milk 
in  other  federal  order  markets. 


Closer  Adjustment 

Class  I  base  plans  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  about  a  some¬ 
what  closer  adjustment  of  milk 
supplies  to  fluid  sales  in  most 
markets  where  they  are  used. 
This  will  be  true  for  the  reason 
that  the  production  of  milk  for 
nonfluid  uses  will  no  longer  be 
subsidized.  It  is  now  subsidized 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference 
between  the  blend  price  and  the 
surplus  price.  The  question  is 
whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will 
permit  the  closer  balancing  of 
milk  supplies  and  fluid  sales  under 
the  Class  I  base  plan  to  be  reflect¬ 
ed  in  Class  I  prices. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  any 
attempt  to  raise  Class  I  prices  by 
“shorting  the  market”  will  be 
stoutly  resisted.  There  may  be  less 
certainty  as  to  the  official  position 
toward  modest  improvement  of 
Class  I  prices  in  situations  where 
these  prices  have  been  depressed 
because  of  excessive  supplies. 

In  situations,  for  example, 
where  the  price  has  been  reduced 
through  the  action  of  automatic 
supply-demand  adjusters,  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  price  to  a  more  normal 
level  would  seem  to  be  a  reason¬ 
able  objective.  Class  I  base  plans 
may  also  be  expected  to  benefit 
producers  by  providing  a  degree 
of  insurance  against  future  price 
reductions  that  might  result  from 
more  rapid  expansion  of  milk  sup¬ 
plies  than  of  fluid  sales. 

Bargaining  Power 

It  remains  true,  also,  that  the 
prices  established  by  federal  milk 
orders  are  minimum  prices  and 
that  the  opportunity  exists  for  co¬ 
operatives  to  negotiate  or  to  es¬ 
tablish  class  prices  higher  than 
the  order  prices.  In  June  1965, 
negotiated  prices  higher  than  the 
federal  order  minimum  prices 
were  reported  for  20  of  the  75 
federal  order  markets,  ranging 
in  amount  from  5  cents  to  $1  per 
100  pounds.  In  December  1965, 
premium  prices  were  reported  for 
14  markets,  ranging  in  amount 
from  5  cents  to  76  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
frequency  and  amount  of  nego¬ 


“You  certainly  show  interest  in  our  optional  feature, 
sir.” 


tiated  premiums,  or  super-pools 
as  they  are  commonly  called, 
should  increase  as  the  result  of 
adopting  Class  I  base  plans.  By 
effecting  closer  adjustment  of  milk 
supplies  to  fluid  sales,  such  plans 
will  tend  to  give  the  cooperatives 
stronger  bargaining  power. 

Under  the  present  system  of 
federal  order  pricing  in  markets 
where  no  base  plans  are  used, 
the  uniform  producer  price  is  ad¬ 
justed  for  location  at  the  same 
rate  which  applies  to  Class  I  milk. 
Where  Class  I  base  plans  are 
adopted,  however,  the  location 
differentials  applicable  to  Class  I 
probably  will  be  used  in  adjusting 
the  base  price,  but  differentials 
applicable  to  the  surplus  class  will 
be  used  for  adjusting  the  price  of 
excess  milk. 

To  illustrate  this,  under  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  order,  a  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  101-110  mile  zone 
would  receive  24  cents  a  hundred¬ 
weight  more  for  base  milk  than 
a  producer  in  the  201-310  mile 
zone.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
nearby  producer  would  receive 
only  8  cents  more  than  the  dis¬ 
tant  producer  for  excess  milk. 
Thus,  there  will  be  more  of  a 
penalty  for  producing  excess  milk 
near  the  market  than  in  more 
distant  locations. 

Producer-Handlers 

A  side  issue  that  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  during  de¬ 
bate  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  on  authorization  of  Class  I 
base  plans  was  the  position  of 
producer  dealers  and  how  they 
would  be  affected.  Congressman 
O’Brien  of  New  York  offered  an 
amendmait  designed  completely 
to  exempt  from  federal  order 
regulations  milk  retailed  by  pro¬ 
ducers  who  do  not  engage  in 
interstate  commerce. 

That  amendment,  had  it  been 
adopted,  would  have  assured  a 
substantially  broader  exemption 
than  is  presently  accorded  to 
producer-handlers  by  administra¬ 
tive  action  under  federal  orders. 
After  a  lively  argument,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  defeated  by  a  rather 
narrow  margin.  Not  being  able  to 
agree  upon  more  positive  action 
concerning  producer-handlers. 
Congress  merely  stipulated  in  the 
1965  Act  that  no  change  in  their 
legal  status  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  is  in¬ 
tended  to  result  from  the  new 
legislation. 

It  would  appear  that  no  legal 
barrier  exists  to  the  allocation  of 
Class  I  bases  to  producers  who 
retail  their  own  milk.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  law  that 
would  justify  excluding  such  pro¬ 
ducers  from  participation  in  a 
Class  I  base  plan  that  is  adopted 
as  part  of  a  federal  milk  order. 
In  certain  of  the  federal  order  mar¬ 
kets  where  large  producer-han¬ 
dlers  have  shown  rapid  growth. 
Class  I  base  plans  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  preventing  further  dis¬ 
parity  in  the  opportunities  afforded 
to  producer-handlers  and  other 
producers. 

The  Proxmire  bill  and  other  leg¬ 
islative  proposals  for  authorizing 
Class  I  bases  that  were  considered 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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HOW  TO  REDUCE  COSTS? 

by  Amos  Kirby^  New  Jersey  Editor 


THE  HOTTEST  SUBJECT  on 
New  Jersey  farms  in  1966  is  new 
methods  to  reduce  the  labor  cost. 
The  uncertainty  of  an  adequate 
labor  supply  and  the  upward  trend 
in  wages  has  made  most  growers 
cost  conscious. 

Bulk  bins  for  handling  peaches 
from  the  orchard  to  the  grading 
table  is  one  way  that  Wilson 
Hughes,  Gloucester  County,  has 
of  reducing  labor  costs.  It  has  an¬ 
other  value:  there  is  less  bruising 
of  the  fruit.  Special  bulk  bins  that 
hold  16  bushels  are  filled  with 
fruit  in  the  orchard.  The  bins  are 
fork-lifted  on  trucks.  At  the  grader 
they  are  tilted  to  let  the  fruit  roll 
into  the  washer.  Labor  of  from 
three  to  five  workers  is  eliminated. 

The  bins  cost  $12.65  each.  Mr. 
Hughes  finds  that  baskets  rarely 
last  one  season,  while  the  bins  are 
good  for  five  or  more  years.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  entire  cost  of  a  bin  may 
be  written  off  in  one  year,  because 
the  bins  are  also  used  for  cold 
storage  of  apples. 

Bulk  Tomatoes 

Tomato  growers  are  planning 
on  using  a  25-pound  wirebound 
box  to  replace  climax  and  peach 
baskets  at  Glassboro  Auction  mar¬ 
ket.  Labor  packing  costs  on  to¬ 
matoes  placed  in  12-quart  climax 
or  16-quart  peach  baskets  have 
become  prohibitive.  Wirebound 
boxes  reduce  labor  costs  by  50 
percent  from  three-quarter  bushel 
basket  where  hand-facing  has  been 
costly  item.  Ghain  stores  and 
others  buy  on  weight,  and  are  not 
interested  in  faced  packages. 

Alfred  Caltabiano,  manager  of 
the  Glassboro  Auction  market 
(where  80  percent  of  peaches  were 
packed  in  wirebound  boxes)  is 
pioneering  the  project  to  have 
tomatoes  packed  in  the  same  type 
oi  container.  Growers  are  likely  to 
accept  the  new  type  of  package. 

Fertilizer  Practices 

Labor  costs  in  applying  fertili¬ 
zers  are  being  reduced.  The  bagged 
fertilizer  is  slipping;  the  trend  is 
toward  bulk  deliveries,  custom 
spreading,  and  applying  before 
planting. 

John  Brockett,  agricultural 
agent  serving  the  strawberry  and 
vegetable  areas  in  Atlantic Gounty, 
reports  that  pre-planting  fertilizer 
application  has  a  double  purpose. 
It  gets  the  fertilizer  down  in  the 
root  zone,  and  growers  do  not 
have  to  depend  on  rains  and  irri¬ 
gation  to  wash  the  nutrients  down 
to  where  they  are  needed. 

He  states  that  fertilizer  should 
be  applied  to  strawberries  before 
the  plants  are  set.  While  a  portion 
may  be  applied  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  best  results  are  secured 
when  phosphorus  and  potash  are 
applied  before  planting.  For  spring 
fertilization  apply  nitrogen  in  one 
form  or  another.  Spring-applied 
potash  and  phosphorus  are  of  no 
value  to  plant  or  fruit  growth. 

White  potato  growers  in  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Salem  counties  in 
South  Jersey,  and  also  in  Central 
Jersey,  are  using  bulk  deliveries. 
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Fertilizer  arrives  in  bulk  bins,  and 
is  loaded  direct  into  planters,  at  a 
substantial  saving.  Other  groups 
are  looking  with  favor  on  bulk 
deliveries  to  the  farm. 

Many  fruit  growers  are  turning 
to  custom-spreading  of  fertilizers 
as  a  means  of  reducing  labor 
costs.  Estimated  savings  range  up 
to  $10  an  acre.  Custom-spreading 
at  $1  to  $2  per  ton  is  a  low  price 
as  against  the  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
hour  for  labor  .  .  .  plus  no  equip¬ 
ment  to  operate,  and  no  time  lost 
for  breakdowns. 


EGG  PRODUCTION 

Planning  to  carry  over  some 
of  your  layers  for  another  year? 
If  you  are,  maybe  John  Bezpa, 
specialist  in  poultry  science,  has 
some  data  that  will  be  of  value 
in  helping  to  reach  a  decision. 

John  writes  that  layers  should 
be  replaced  after  12  to  15  months 
of  lay.  He  has  found  that  while  it 
costs  about  50  cents  to  carry  the 
layer  through  the  molt,  production 
in  the  second  year  will  be  down 
25  to  30  percent.  If  one  has  the 
market  for  extra  large  and  jumbo 
eggs,  will  the  fewer  eggs  make  up 
the  difference? 

We  asked  Mr.  Bezpa  for  ideas 
on  how  poultrymen  could  meet  the 


cost-price  squeeze  next  spring  and 
summer.  His  answer  was  brief  and 
non-committal.  It  was  “Good 
Management!” 

In  a  ten- page  brochure  Mr. 
Bezpa  and  his  colleagues  refuse 
to  admit  defeat  in  meeting  the  cost- 
price  squeeze.  Poultrymen  will 
soon  be  hearing  more  about  this 
management  problem.  Two  proj¬ 
ects  under  discussion  aimed  at 
aiding  producers  are: 

1.  Would  a  demonstration-type 
farm  be  a  motivating  force  in  help¬ 
ing  producers  with  production 
problems? 

2.  Would  a  system  for  poultry- 
men  copied  somewhat  from  the 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  enable  producers  to  spot  leaks 
in  their  management  programs? 


■  jiriL* 
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FLORIDA 

CITRUS  PULP 


^TOTAL  DIGESTIBLE  NUTRIENTS 


To  increase  milk  yield,  as  well  as  maintain 
body  weight  and  promote  growth,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  feed  sufficient  digestible  nutrients,  pro¬ 
teins,  vitamins  and  minerals.  With  digestible 
nutrients  constituting  a  vital  part  of  the  feeding 
program,  it  is  important  to  find  a  feed  which 
supplies  digestible  nutrients  at  the  least  cost. 
This  is  where  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  becomes  your 
best  buy.  It  is  not  only  high  in  T.D.N.  (74%) 
but  is  also  one  of  the  lower-cost  feeds  when 
prices  are  checked  over  a  period  of  time,  and 
particularly  when  checked  as  to  cost  per  100 
pounds  of  T.D.N.  So,  to  get  your  cows  started 
on  their  way  to  higher  milk  production,  contact 
your  feed  dealer  for  Florida  Citrus  Pulp... ‘‘the 
best  of  feed,  for  the  best  of  breed”. . .  available 
in  good  supply . . .  order  today  by  bulk  or  bag. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  FEEDING 
or  Total  Digestible  Nutrients,  send  for  a 
FREE  full  color  Citrus  Pulp  Brochure  or 
send  for  “Men  who  Feed  the  World”,  a 
16mni  color  film  for  group  showing. 


FLORIDA  CITRUS  PROCESSORS  / 


P.O.  BOX  2134,  DEPT.  FCC- 33 
DAYTONA  BEACH  ■  FLORIDA 
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The  FARMEC  561  isn’t  picky 

about  what  it  feeds! 


It  can  handle  all  feeds  —  hay,  green  chop,  grain,  corn  or  silage! 

The  smooth  shaking  action  of  the  Farmec  561  Trough  Feeder 
conveys  any  type  of  feed.  That’s  one  reason  why  it’s  so  popular 
with  farmers.  They  also  like  the  dependability  of  the  “561” — 
it  never  seems  to  need  maintenance.  For  all-around  versatility 
in  automatic  feeders,  you  can’t  beat  the  “561.” 

Farmec  also  produces  the  571  Cycle  Feeder — an  automatic, 
high-capacity  feeder  that  delivers  the  same  ration  of  ground 
feed  or  precision  cut  forage  to  every  animal  at  the  same  time — 
and  the  economy  541  Auger  Bunk  Feeder. 


-FARMEC 


QpeciaMl  U{  Fomutead  Me^dumizatuM 

DIVISION  OF  NEW  HOLLAND 
Dept.  4,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


We  Irrigate  For  Agrienltnre 
Anywhere  In  The  Free  World 


•  Most  of  our  systems  ore  engineered,  financed  and  installed 
within  36  hours  of  the  time  you  phone. 

•  Distributors  of  26  Nationally  Known  Lines  of  Irrigation  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Supplies:  Hale,  Jaeger,  Marlow,  Rain  Bird,  Buckner, 
Skinner,  Ames,  Gorman-Rupp,  Speedloc,  Alcoa  Tubing,  Tico, 
Champion,  Rain  Control,  Ireco,  Shure-Rain,  CMC,  Ravit, 
Mathieson,  Pierce,  Valley,  Perfection,  Flexo-Seal,  Wade'  Rain, 
Gould,  Myers  and  Geehn. 


•  Easy  financing  available  through  Alcoa.  Reconditioned,  guar¬ 
anteed  equipment  is  also  available.  Ask  about  our  unique 
rental  and  lease-purchase  plans. 


IRRIGATION  CO. 


Wholesale  &  Retail  Design  &  Installation 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Area  Code  315  964-2214 


Base  plans . 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

by  Congress  before  1965  provided 
for  adding  appropriate  language 
to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  In  the  new 
law,  however,  Class  I  bases  are 
provided  for  by  substituting  a  new 
clause  for  an  old  one. 

In  so  doing,  Congress  elimi¬ 
nated  the  former  provision  under 
which  open  base  plans  for  season¬ 
al  adjustment  were  established  in 
many  of  the  federal  order  markets. 
At  the  end  of  1964  the  orders  for 
29  of  the  federal  order  markets 
provided  for  such  base  plans.  Any 
future  modification  of  the  existing 
open-type  base  plans,  as  well  as 
the  adoption  of  any  new  plans  of 
this  kind,  will  have  to  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  new 
legislation  which  requires  individ¬ 
ual  voting  by  producers  and  does 
not  permit  a  reduction  of  base 
because  of  decreased  deliveries. 

Unless  extended  by  further  Con¬ 
gressional  action.  Title  I  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
which  provides  the  authorization 
for  Class  I  bases,  will  not  be  effec¬ 
tive  after  December  31,  1969.  At 
this  point,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  present  authorization  will  be 
extended.  The  possibility  that  this 
will  not  be  done  must  be  taken  into 
account,  however,  even  though  it 
will  be  awkward  to  terminate  the 
program  after  producers  have 
acquired  a  vested  interest  in  the 
Class  I  bases. 

Base  Period 

Bases  are  to  be  determined  for 
producers  and  associations  of 
producers  in  accordance  with  their 
deliveries  of  milk  during  a  repre¬ 
sentative  period  of  time.  The  law 
imposes  no  restriction  on  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  base  period.  It  merely 
provides  that  the  representative 
period  need  not  be  limited  to  one 
year.  Presumably,  if  Justified  by 
the  evidence  presented  at  a  hear¬ 
ing,  the  base  period  could  be 
specified  as  1965  or  a  series  of 
recent  years. 

It  would  also  be  possible  to 
define  the  base  period  as  a  series 
of  months  in  one  or  more  years, 
during  the  season  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  tends  to  be  short  of  milk.  Still 
another  possibility  is  that  produc¬ 
ers  be  given  a  choice  of  two  or 
more  base  periods,  say  1964  or 
1965. 

Ordinarily  a  base  period  of  less 
than  one  year,  or  less  than  two 
seasonal  periods,  is  likely  to  be 
too  short  to  be  representative,  and 
tend  to  result  in  many  inequities 
or  hardships.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  base  period  longer  than  two 
years  may  not  be  sufficiently  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  current  situation. 

In  markets  where  Class  I  base 
plans  are  quite  likely  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  it  may  be  well  for  the  leading 
cooperatives  to  put  producers  on 
notice  that  deliveries  after  a  spec¬ 
ified  month,  such  as  December 
1965,  will  probably  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  calculation  of  bases. 
The  purpose  of  such  an  announce¬ 
ment  would  be  to  discourage  new 
efforts  to  increase  production  while 
the  amendment  is  under  considera¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  obtain  larger 
allotments. 


The  Act  makes  no  provision 
for  changing  producer  bases  after 
they  have  been  established  under 
a  base  plan  amendment,  except  to 
stipulate  that  if  a  producer  reduces 
his  marketings,  this  shall  not  affect 
his  history  of  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  for  the  determination  of 
future  bases. 

Presumably  it  would  be  possible 
to  provide  in  a  base  plan  amend¬ 
ment  for  a  revision  of  the  bases  at 
specified  intervals  in  accordance 
with  deliveries  during  more  recent 
base  periods,  provided  that  no 
producer  be  given  a  smaller  base 
because  he  delivered  less  milk  than 
during  the  original  base  period. 

Similarly,  provision  probably 
could  be  made  for  “rolling  bases.” 
This  would  call  for  using  a  mov¬ 
ing  average  of  deliveries  during 
two  or  more  recent  years,  or  other 
specified  periods,  for  calculating 
the  producer  bases,  with  the  same 
proviso  that  no  producer  be  given 
a  smaller  base  than  was  originally 
assigned  to  him. 

New  Producers 

In  formulating  order  provisions 
for  the  determination  of  producer 
bases  under  the  new  Act,  an  im¬ 
portant  question  will  arise  as  to 
the  allocation  of  bases  to  new  pro¬ 
ducers.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  law 
seems  to  require  that  all  of  the 
increase  in  fluid  sales  be  allocated 
to  new  producers  and  to  alleviate 
hardships  and  inequities  among 
producers. 

However,  it  seems  wholly  un¬ 
reasonable  that  producers  who 
served  the  market  during  the  base 
period  should  be  excluded  from 
any  share  in  the  benefits  of  future 
market  growth.  That  such  was  not 
the  intent  of  Congress  is  indicated 
by  a  statement  of  Senator  Aiken 
when  the  Conference  Report  was 
under  consideration.  He  expressed 
agreement  with  a  statement  pre¬ 
viously  made  in  the  House  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  event  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  total  Class  I  sales  in  the 
market,  new  producers  could  be 
assigned  a  base  representing  part 
of  such  increase. 

It  seems  that  the  requirements 
and  intent  of  the  Act  with  respect 
to  bases  for  new  producers  could 
be  satisfied  through  a  provision 
such  as  the  following:  that  25  per¬ 
cent  (or  other  specified  percentage) 
of  the  daily  average  deliveries  of 
new  producers  be  used  in  comput¬ 
ing  their  bases  during  the  first 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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year,  50  percent  ( or  other  specified 
percentage)  the  second  year,  and 
so  on;  provided  that  the  total  al¬ 
location  of  Class  I  base  to  new 
producers  shall  not  exceed  the  total 
increase  in  the  fluid  sales.  Alter¬ 
natively,  if  a  system  of  “rolling 
bases”  using  a  moving  average  of 
successive  base  periods,  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  a  base  plan  amend¬ 
ment,  new  producers  would  in  time 
achieve  a  parity  with  old  producers 
with  respect  to  Class  I  bases. 

Hardship  cases,  as  referred  to 
in  this  Act,  presumably  would 
include  any  producers  whose  de¬ 
liveries  were  abnormally  low  dur¬ 
ing  the  base  period  because  of 
disease,  floods,  destruction  of 
barns,  moving  to  a  new  location, 
and  the  like.  If  the  base  period  is 
well  chosen,  such  cases  should  not 
be  a  serious  problem,  but  some 
special  adjustments  of  base  no 
doubt  will  be  needed. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  as  agreed  upon  by  House 
and  Senate  conferees,  makes  no 
provision  for  official  review  of  base 
allocations,  but  some  arrangement 
for  this  should  be  specified  in  any 
base  plan  amendment.  It  would  be 
logical  to  authorize  such  reviews 
to  be  made  by  the  Market  Adminis¬ 
trator,  perhaps  with  the  advice  of 
a  producer  committee. 

Adjustment  of  Bases 

The  Act  provides  that  in  cal¬ 
culating  the  bases,  producer  mar¬ 
ketings  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
sales  in  any  use  classification  or 
classifications.  For  example,  if 
total  fluid  sales  per  day  during  the 
base  period  were  80  percent  as 
much  as  the  daily  average  deliv¬ 
eries  of  all  producers,  then  80  per 
cent  of  the  quantity  marketed  per 
day  by  each  producer  during  that 
period  might  be  taken  to  his  ad¬ 
justed  base.  As  alternative,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  bases  might  be  adjusted 
month  by  month  according  to  the 
ratio  of  total  fluid  sales  to  total 
deliveries  of  base  milk. 

Ordinarily  the  adjusted  bases 
should  be  calculated  so  as  to  reflect 
the  sales  of  all  fluid  products  even 
though  some,  such  as  fluid  cream 
and  low-fat  milk  drinks,  may  not 
be  designated  as  Class  I  in  the 
present  order  definition.  In  New 
York-New  Jersey,  fluid  cream  and 
milk  drinks  for  the  New  York  City 
market  are  in  Class  II,  but  the 
same  products  outside  New  York 
City  are  in  Class  III. 

In  most  instances,  the  total  de¬ 
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“It  seems  the  more  I  get  paid  for  things  I  don’t 
grow,  the  higher  my  tax  is." 
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liveries  of  adjusted  base  milk 
should  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  market.  Therefore  a 
suitable  allowance  for  seasonal 
and  other  necessary  reserves 
should  be  included.  This  also  will 
help  to  keep  the  market  value  of 
bases  at  a  moderate  level. 

Out-of-Market  Sales 

The  new  law  provides  that  a 
base  plan  amendment  may  call 
for  “reducing  the  allocation  of,  or 
payments  to  be  received  by”  a 
producer  to  compensate  for  any 
marketings  of  his  milk  to  persons 
not  fully  regulated  by  the  order. 
This  has  been  called  “the  anti¬ 
dumping  provision.”  It  is  designed 
to  protect  other  markets  from  un¬ 
fair  competition  in  the  form  of 


excess  milk  of  base  plan  producers 
which  might  otherwise  be  disposed 
of  in  outside  fluid  sales  at  cut 
rates. 

Some  safeguard  against  such 
unfair  competition  may  well  be 
needed.  The  problem  will  be  to 
provide  an  appropriate  safeguard 
without  creating  a  troublesome 
and  undesirable  barrier  to  bona 
fide  transfers  of  milk  from  a  feder¬ 
al  order  market  with  Class  I  bases 
to  other  markets  in  the  normal 
course  of  business.  Spokesmen  for 
the  administration  have  pointed 
out  that  an  anti-dumping  provi¬ 
sion  would  be  very  difficult  to 
administer. 

The  Act  clearly  authorizes  bases 
for  associations  of  producers  as 
well  as  for  individual  producers. 


This  is  consistent  with  another 
provision  of  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Agreement  Act  which 
accords  to  a  qualified  cooperative 
the  privilege  of  blending  the  net 
proceeds  of  all  its  sales  and  mak¬ 
ing  distribution  to  its  members  in 
accordance  with  contracts. 

Obviously  a  cooperative  should 
not  be  permitted  to  offset  the  excess 
milk  of  some  producers  against 
the  under-base  deliveries  of  others. 
This  difficulty  would  not  arise  if 
the  cooperative  were  merely  given 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  custodian 
of  the  bases  of  its  members.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  facilitate 
the  shifting  of  deliveries  of  mem¬ 
bers’  milk  among  the  various  han¬ 
dlers  as  well  as  the  diversion  of 
milk  to  outside  markets. 
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UNCONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED 


You  get  the  best  buy  for  your  money 
with  new  Johnson  &  Johnson  Non- 
Gauze  Milk  Filters.  Why?  They  remove 
sediment  faster.  They  handle  easier. 
The  new  sanitary  box  fits  all  standard 
dispensers.  They  are  lower  in  cost. 

We  support  these  facts  with  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  money-back  guarantee  of  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction. 

Try  a  bundle  and  see  for  yourself. 


Unconditional  Money-back  Guarantee 

Johnson  &  Johnson  unconditionally  guaran¬ 
tees  the  quality  and  performance  of  Johnson  & 
Johnson  Non-Gauze  Milk  Filters.  If  for  any 
reason  whatsoever  they  do  not  provide  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  the  purchase  price  plus 
postage  will  be  promptly  refunded.  The  box 
and  the  unused  filters  should  be  mailed  to 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  Dairy  Department,  4949 
West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60638. 
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HIGH  TDN 
SILAGE 

That  Makes 


HWBRID 


More  Milk 


I  It’s  the  feed  value  in  every  ton  of  silage  that 
counts  .  .  .  the  power  to  produce  more  milk  (or 
beef)  per  acre.  That’s  the  one  big  reason  why  so 
many  dairymen  and  cattle  feeders  are  planting 
high  capacity  Funk’s  G-Hybrid  Corn  for  silage. 

Tons  of  forage  per  acre  is  only  part  of  the  yard¬ 
stick  for  judging  silage  hybrids.  Feed  value  that 
can  be  measured  in  terms  of  milk  or  beef  produc¬ 
tion  tells  the  real  story  .  .  .  the  yield  of  dry  matter 
and  "Total  Digestible  Nutrients”*  (TDN’s)  per  acre. 

There’s  a  high -capacity,  high-TDN  Funk’s-G 
silage  hybrid  in  every  maturity  range.  Consult  the 
Hoffman  Seed  Man  in  your  area.  He’s  familiar 
with  climate  and  soil  conditions,  and  can  help 
you  plan  for  extra  TDN  silage.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN 
SEEDS,  INC.,  Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Pa. 


FARM  SEEDS 

ALFALFA  •  CLOVER  •  OATS  •  HAY  •  PASTURE  •  FORAGE  •  COVER  CROPS  < 


SCHULTZ 


fc^SPREADMASTER 

pro  Nianure 
Spreader 


Builds  soil  faster^  easier . . .  at  lower  cost! 

LOW  MAINTENANCE 
HIGH  PERFORMANCE 


110-  to  175-bushel  capacity  —  choice  of  wood  or 
steel  sides  — single  or  double  axle— single 
beater  and  double  beater  models.  Builds  soil 
faster,  easier  .  .  .  AT  LOWER  COST! 


f  iAH  A\  L.  H.  SCHULTZ  MFG.  CO. 

ROCHELLE,  ILLINOIS  •  WATERLOO,  IOWA 
DISTRIBUTOR  —  Tudor  &  Jones  —  W eedsport,  N.Y. 


SHREDMASTER  CHOPPER 


BALEMASTER 


TWINMASTER 


TANK  SPREADER 


ROTARY  CUTTER 


News  and  Views  from 

NEW  YORK  AND 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Hoof  Trimming  —  Lewis  Snyder, 
Sprakers,  New  York,  tells  us  that 
he  will  tecich  a  course  on  cattle 
hoof  trimming  at  the  State  College 
cit  Delhi,  New  York,  March  14- 
April  2.  One  section  of  students 
will  be  involved  eight  hours  a  day, 
but  there  is  another  section  for 
hirmers  to  run  from  10  ci.ni.  to 
4  p.m.  Students  will  do  part  of  the 
work  at  the  School,  and  the  rest  on 
dairy  Linns  in  the  area.  To  sign 
up,  contEict  Director  of  Admissions, 
State  College  at  Delhi. 

Honored  —  J.  O.  Sanders,  associ¬ 
ate  in  agricultural  education  £it 
the  New  York  State  Depcirtment 
of  Education,  completed  40  years 
of  service  in  January  and  retired 
from  State  service.  A  reception  in 
his  honor  was  held  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  offices.  Mr.  Sanders  was  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Association  of  FFA  for  ten  years 
before  retirement,  and  served  for 
15  years  on  the  Advisory  Council, 
and  in  other  offices  connected  with 
Future  Farmers. 


Driscoll  — Joe  Driscoll,  for  34 
years  manager  of  the  G.L.F.  — 
Agway  store  at  Endicott,  New 

York,  recently 
retired.  He  had 
served  on  the 
board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the 
Broome  County 
Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  Association, 
and  had  been  at 
different  times  a 
member  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  Executive 
Committee  and  the  4-H  Club  De¬ 
partment  Executive  Committee.  His 
leadership  helped  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Broome  County  Farm 
Home  and  4-H  Center  near  Bing¬ 
hamton.  Joe’s  leadership  capacities 
were  also  active  amidst  Grange 
and  Farm  Bureau  activities. 


District  Meets  —  The  Lycoming 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis¬ 
trict  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
January  at  Warrensville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  District  chairman  Gordon 
Hiller  was  justifiably  proud  of  the 
number  who  gathered  .  .  .276. 
Complete  with  a  host  of  door 
prizes,  entertainment,  a  fine  meal, 
and  awards  recognizing  outstand¬ 
ing  conservation  cooperators,  this 
event  has  each  year  been  one  that 
drew  in  the  crowds. 

Dyce  Retires  —  The  man  respon¬ 
sible  for  that  creamy-smooth 
honey  you  enjoy  has  retired  from 
Cornell  University.  Professor 
Elton  J.  Dyce,  world-famous  api- 
culturist,  has  retired  after  23  years 
at  Cornell.  He  is  responsible  for  a 
honey  process  now  used  in  process¬ 
ing  85  percent  of  all  honey  in 
Canada  and  New  Zealand,  and 
in  extensive  use  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  He  turned  the 
patents  over  to  the  Province  of 
Ontario  in  Canada  and  to  Cornell 
University.  The  royalties  charged 
in  the  United  States  for  use  of  the 
process  have  been  used  at  Cornell 
to  further  research  work  on  honey. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Dyce  will 
maintain  their  home  at  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

FFA  Competitors  —  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  at  the  1966  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show  showed  that 
agriculture  already  has  become 
big  business  in  their  teenage  lives. 
Their  largest  source  of  Farm  Show 
winnings  .  .  .  $3,652  in  289  prizes 
.  .  .  was  in  the  competitive  classes 
for  vocational  entries  or  FFA  con¬ 
tests.  But  the  FFA  boys  also  in¬ 
vaded  the  open  classes  and  won. 
In  12  departments  of  the  Show, 
Future  Farmers  placed  their  en¬ 
tries  in  competition  with  adult 
farmers  and  took  124  awards  in 
77  classes. 


Pictured  here  is  Arthur  J.  Black,  87  years  old,  Forestville,  New  York.  He 
is  holding  his  1966  automobile  license  plate,  issued  for  five  years,  and 
pointing  to  his  first  license  plate  of  1905  (also  issued  for  a  five-year 
period).  Mr.  Black  has  resided  all  of  his  life  in  the  Town  of  Arkwright, 
and  has  all  of  his  license  plates  and  tabs. 
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FIRST  CLASS  MAIL 


FENCES 

Heaven  help  us  if  some  day  we 
pay  local,  county,  state  or  federal 
tcixes  to  finance  fencing  crews  to 
build  and  maintain  line  fences  be¬ 
tween  individual  property  owners. 
However,  this  seems  as  just  as 
forcing  only  one  party  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fence,  and  I  expect  some¬ 
one  will  eventually  suggest  just 
that. 

I  see  very  little  wrong  with  the 
old  law  where  each  party  shares 
the  responsibility  equally.  Thepur- 
■  chaser  of  land,  or  the  operator 
j  who  changes  from  livestock  to 
another  enterprise,  is  well  aware 
j  or  should  be  of  fencing  laws,  and 
I  did  not  buy  “a  pig  in  a  bag.”  The 
'  livestock  farmer,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  in  a  good  position  to 
protect  himself  against  what  his 
neighbors  may  use  their  land  for 
...  or  changes  they  make  in  that 
use.  It  seems  unjust  that  he  should 
incur  added  expenses  just  because 
adjoining  land  changes  in  use.  He 
did  not  purchase  his  land  with  that 
understanding.  —  er/  S/iip- 

man,  St.  Albans,  Vermont 


MILK  PROMOTION 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  story 
on  Page  22  of  your  December 
issue  has  created  some  consterna¬ 
tion  among  producers. 

The  paragraph  says:  “Dairy 
farmers,  who  support  ADA  invest 
two  cents  for  each  100  pounds  of 
milk  they  market.”  Which  is  entire¬ 
ly  correct. 

The  rub  is  that  Federal  Order  2 
producers  who  participate  in  our 
program  invest  three  cents  for  each 
100  pounds  of  milk  they  market. 
Some  of  our  directors  have  been 
asked  how  come  the  rest  of  the 
nation  only  pays  two  cents? 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  when 
our  organization  was  founded 
back  in  January  of  1960,  the  milk 
producers  responsible  for  its  for¬ 
mation  insisted  that  ours  be  an 
organization  that  included  both  the 
American  Dairy  Association  and 
National  Dairy  Council.  This  was 
done  to  eliminate  certain  duplica¬ 
tions  of  costs  and  to  keep  the  milk 
promotion  program  in  the  Order  2 
markets  under  one  roof,  so  to 
[  speak. 

f  Consequently,  producers  in  this 
area  who  support  the  program 
I  of  the  American  Dairy  Association 

and  Dairy  Council  of  New  York 
>  invest  three  cents  for  each  100 
pounds  of  milk  they  market.  Two 
cents  of  this  is  used  for  ADA  ac- 
j  tivities  and  one  cent  goes  to  the 
I  National  Dairy  Council;  so  in 
j  reality.  Order  2  producers  are  also 
J  investing  two  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  in  ADA. 

What  a  good  many  people  don’t 
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realize  is  the  fact  that  in  the  other 
states  of  the  country  there  are  two 
checkoffs  .  .  .  two  cents  for  ADA 
and  one  cent  for  NDC  which  are 
listed  separately  on  the  milk  check 
stubs.  Here  it  is  listed  as  three 
cents  for  milk  promotion.  —  John 
Allen,  Publicity  Director,  ADA  and 
Dairy  Council  ofN.  Y. 

JUNK  CARS 

A  number  of  readers  responded 
to  the  editor’s  invitation  to  “brain¬ 
storm”  a  bit  on  how  to  solve  the 
junk  car  problem. 

George  Paretz  of  Wellsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  reminds  us  that 
during  World  War  H  the  country¬ 
side  was  scoured  for  every  scrap 


of  metal  .  .  .  sure  hope  that  doesn’t 
happen  again!  Another  Keystone 
Stater,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Whitmer  of 
Austin,  suggests  that  junk  autos 
be  used  to  fill  the  holes  left  by  strip 
mines. 

E.  W.  Tilton  of  Mattawankeag, 
Maine,  recommends  a  state  tax 
levied  on  every  junk  car  appearing 
on  a  person’s  property.  Mrs.  Vic¬ 
tor  Vlasca  of  Lacey  ville,  Pa.,  points 
out  that  Kentucky  has  vigorously 
pushed  a  state  program  requiring 
junk  dealers  to  screen  auto  grave¬ 
yards  from  public  view.  O.  H. 
Hampsch,  Chicago,  Illinois,  pro¬ 
motes  state  laws  such  as  Ken¬ 
tucky’s,  and  recommends  pelleting 
cars  for  use  in  steel  mills  ...  or 
discarding  them  in  a  remote  spot. 

Mrs.  Albert  Thompson,  Wood¬ 


stock,  Vermont,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Brigham,  Sr.  of  Marlboro,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  both  suggest  that  the 
clunkers  cluttering  the  landscape 
be  dumped  into  the  ocean. 

Rufus  Smith,  Canastota,  New 
York,  advises  a  mandatory  exam¬ 
ination  of  secondhand  cars  when 
they’re  sold,  and  a  required  dis¬ 
posal  program  for  the  various 
parts  of  junk  autos. 

William  Selden,  ofPiffard,  New 
York,  reports  that  he  has  success¬ 
fully  used  junked  cars  as  rip-rap 
along  the  Genesee  River  to  prevent 
erosion.  In  a  similar  vein,  W. 
Bronson  Tyler,  Middle  Grove, 
New  York,  suggests  using  car 
bodies  as  flood  control  preventa- 
tives  .  .  .  dumping  them  into  gullies 
and  strategic  spots  along  streams. 


Where  will 
your  midnight  oil 
come  from? 


Gas  stations  do  most  of  their  business  at  pumps. 
Agway  does  it  at  farms.  So  we  know 
when  you  have  to  burn  midnight  oil. 

We  see  that  you  get  it. 

And  that  goes  for  greases,  guns  and  cartridges, 
gasolines,  diesel  fuels,  oil  filters  and  other  accessories. 
It  doesn't  cost  extra. 


SERVICE 
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RIGIDLY 

BRACED 


PERMANENT  COMPLETE  INSTALLATION 


lp-0. 


-dite  '^/  '  ■'  fm 

S' 


POWE 
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BUYING 


S  LO 


Buy  an 
EVEN‘FLO 
Powered 
Distributor, 
Why  Settle 
For  Less. 


Even-Flo  Facts  — 

Trouble-free,  designed  for  long  life. 

No  adjustments  after  installation. 

Permanent,  one  and  only  one  installation. 

Powered  for  positive  center-fill  rotary  distrib¬ 
uting  action  assuring  compaction  and  homog¬ 
enization. 

Compaction  means  tight  pack,  gets  up  to  20% 
more  silage  in  the  same  size  silo.  Eliminates 
spoilage. 

Hinged  pipe  allows  clearance  for  unloader. 
Fills  all  types  of  silage. 

•  For  more  information  write  Even-Flo  A3 

Name  _ 


Address 
City  _ 


State 


/\  Jlliil'Hjil-  j\; 

U 


EVEN  -  FLO  Silage  Distributor  Inc. 

321  S.  THIRD  STREET  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA  47902 
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We  know  the  secret 

of  success  It  is  quite  simple.  First,  there 

;  have  to  be  achievements.  (STI H  L  Chain  saws . . .  there  are  no  better 
;  saws).  Then,  you  have  to  make  new  and  better  products.  (The  new 
;  STIHL  chain  saws,  model  07  S  and  08  S  —  stronger,  yet  same 
;  weights). 

;  Finally,  you  have  to  stick  to  these  principles.  How  long?  Well,  we 
;  did  for  the  past  40  years.  And  we  have  been  successful.  (STIHL 
;  is  one  of  tl;ie  three  big  chain  saw  manufacturers  in  the  world.) 


STIHL  American,  Inc. 

194  Greenwood  Avenue 
Midland  Park,  New  Jersey 
Telephone  201  445-0890 


NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTOR:  ART  GARY,  CANTON 
New  York  Dealers: 


Bainbridge — Carlton  Loomis 
Champlain — Raymond  Bedard 
Cooperstown — -Murdock  Power  Equip. 

Great  Valley — David  Davis 
Hailesboro — Hailesboro  Garage 
Hammond — Avery  McLear 
Homer— Brown  Machinery  &  Supply 
Lowville — Milton  Bush 
Massena — A-1  TV 

Wilmington- 


North  Tonawanda — George  Dickey 
Oid  Forge — Hall  &  Lindsey 
Pulaski — Hollis  Welding  Service 
Schenectady — Thruway  Engine  Clinic 
Schroon  Lake — Lakeview  Equip.  Center 
Sinclairville — Lakeview  Equip.  Company 
Tapper  Lake — Paul  Lamontagne 
Walworth — Paul  Luckman 
Warrensburg — Carl  Kenyon 
— Burdick’s  Chain  Saws 


by  HAROLD  HAWLEY 


Ca^iuiii|  FoAtrt 
Noted 


QUOTAS  AGAIN 

As  time  goes  on  and  milk  prices 
continue  to  show  strength,  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  any  kind  of  quota 
plan  seems  to  be  diminishing.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  good  deal  of 
thought  and  discussion  has  been 
wasted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  all  of  us  understand  and 
appreciate  better  than  ever  the 
merits  of  retaining  control  of  our 
industry  in  our  own  hands.  This 
was  brought  out  pretty  vividly  at 
a  panel  discussion  which  was  held 
at  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Convention  in  Chicago  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1965. 

Almost  since  anyone  started 
advocating  a  Class  1  quota  plan 
for  the  Northeast,  they  have  cited 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  South¬ 
east  states  have  quotas  and 
wouldn’t  have  it  aqy  other  way. 
Naturally,  one  can’t  argue  against 
success,  but  many  of  us  had  as¬ 
sumed  that  dairymen  in  the  South¬ 
east  preferred  to  operate  under 
quotas  because  they  were  in  grow¬ 
ing  markets  which  took  almost 
all  the  milk  for  fluid  use  .  .  .  and 
they  wanted  to  retain  a  situation 
which  would  mean  a  straight  fluid 
milk  price. 

This  was  correct,  but  comments 
from  many  men  from  those  states 
brought  out  some  other  facts.  On 
many  farms  dairying  is  not  the 
major  enterprise,  and  alternative 
uses  of  land  and  labor  yield  com¬ 
parable  returns.  It’s  pretty  obvious 
that  their  conditions  are  so  different 
from  ours  as  to  make  it  highly 
questionable  whether  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  quotas  should  influence 
us  at  all. 

The  discussion  at  that  meeting 
brought  out  one  other  major  point. 
Qiiotas  in  the  Southeast  are  set  by 
the  co-ops  ...  in  effect  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  co-ops  administer  the 
program.  Any  growth  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  passed  on  to  the  producers 
by  a  change  in  their  quotas,  all 
this  without  outside  help  or  inter¬ 
ference. 

When  these  men  heard  that 
under  the  legislation  passed  for 
Federal  Order  markets  any  quota 
plan  would  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
that  the  law  specifically  spelled  out 
that  any  increase  in  Class  1  needs 
would  be  met  by  allocation  of 
quotas  to  new  producers  and  to 
“hardship  cases,”  they  immediate¬ 
ly  said  they  would  want  no  part 
of  such  a  scheme.  Their  system  of 
local  control  with  growth  going  to 
existing  producers  and  with  sal¬ 
able  bases  suited  them  fine.  The 
general  proposals  outlined  in  the 
Omnibus  farm  legislation  would 
be  as  unacceptable  to  them  as  to 
many  of  us,  and  they  made  no 


bones  about  saying  so. 

A  man  from  Pennsylvania 
raised  a  question  at  that  session 
which  pretty  much  went  unanswer¬ 
ed,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  good 
answer.  He  asked  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  we  had  Class  1  quotas  and 
a  man  went  out  and  bought  up 
some  additional  base  so  he  could 
expand  his  operation  and  then  the 
producers  voted  out  the  plan,  or 
Congress  failed  to  renew  it.  What 
happens  to  his  investment  in 
bases?  He  loses  it!  There  havebeen 
cases  in  California  where  someone 
has  paid  big  money  for  the  right 
to  supply  a  certain  market  and 
has  seen  his  market  disappear. 
Whatever  he  had  paid  for  bases 
was  a  dead  loss,  just  as  it  would 
be  here.  This  happened  when  a 
dealer  went  broke  or  where  a  chain 
store  moved  in  and  took  the  busi¬ 
ness  away  from  the  dealer.  This 
left  the  producer  with  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  sell  his  cows  or  buy  a 
base  in  another  market.  There  may 
be  better  ways  to  go  broke  but  few 
more  certain  or  faster. 


HOW  DO  THEY  DO  IT? 

We  have  a  couple  of  gates  in 
our  barn  that  we  fasten  shut  with 
a  piece  of  light  nylon  rope  tied  to 
a  post;  we  have  a  couple  of  cows 
that  seem  to  have  no  nobler  pur¬ 
pose  in  life  than  to  untie  the  ropes. 
It  made  no  difference  to  them 
whether  we  tied  a  square  knot,  a 
series  of  granny  knots,  or  just 
about  anything  we  could  think  of 
.  .  .  a  few  minutes  work  with  their 
tongues  and  the  knot  would  be 
undone.  It  got  to  be  a  nuisance 
and  a  challenge.  Finally,  we  gave 
up  and  used  some  old  collars  we 
had  left  over  when  we  quit  tying 
the  cows  in  tie-stalls.  The  cows 
haven’t  figured  out  how  to  un¬ 
buckle  these  straps  .  .  .  yet! 

TIME  FOR  A  CHANGE? 

The  annual  meeting  of  our 
Dairymen’s  League  local  contin¬ 
ues  to  provide  another  gauge  of 
the  rapid  consolidation  of  farm 
units  and  the  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dairies  in  a  community.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  membership  in 
other  co-ops. 

Bulk  milk  further  changes  the 
picture,  because  farmers  no  longer 
need  to  be  restricted  to  selling  milk 
through  whatever  co-op  happens 
to  have  a  plant  nearby.  In  any 
event,  the  number  of  producers  in 
some  of  our  locals  is  getting  so 
small  as  to  make  it  timely  to  ask 
if  there  might  not  well  be  consolida¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  locals.  It’s  not 
unusual  for  several  locals  to  be 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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shipping  to  one  plant,  so  there  is 
no  longer  the  close  tie  of  a  group 
of  producers  in  a  community  to  a 
local  plant. 

Over  the  years  the  local  has 
served  well  as  a  unit  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  decision,  and  as  a  cohe¬ 
sive  factor  to  weld  and  hold  a 
loyal  membership.  The  conditions 
it  was  set  up  to  meet  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  its  existence  in  that  form 
seem  to  have  changed  enough  to 
consider  if  a  larger  unit  would  not 
be  appropriate. 

A  REAL  BARGAIN! 

Unfortunately,  we  own  no  stock 
in  the  telephone  company.  I  can, 
therefore,  give  them  a  plug  with 
no  ulterior  motive.  Since  the  new 
low  long-distance  rates  for  nights, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  it  is  now 
possible  to  purchase  three  minutes 
of  conversation  with  someone  for 
a  ridiculously  small  amount.  Even 
daytime  rates  are  a  great  buy. 
When  I  see  how  business  men 
make  their  time  more  effective  by 
using  the  phone  freely  I  wonder  if 
many  of  us  aren’t  being  a  bit 
penny-wise.  A  few  minutes  or  an 
hour  on  the  phone  sure  beats  a 
half  day  in  a  car  or  an  exchange 
of  letters. 

One  of  the  nicer  things  which 
has  happened  to  us  lately  was  a 
completely  unexpected  call  one 
evening  from  friends  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away.  It  left  us  with  a 
real  glow  .  .  .  and  caused  us  to 
resolve  to  do  a  little  more  of  that 
sort  of  thing. 

A  Wyoming  rancher  we  know 
lives  more  than  100  miles  from 
his  dealers.  When  he  has  a  break¬ 
down,  he  sits  at  his  phone  with  a 
parts  book  in  front  of  him  while 
his  dealer  holds  a  similar  book  in 
front  of  him.  This  means  he  makes 
no  useless  trips,  and  can  send  any¬ 
one  for  the  parts  no  matter  how 
intricate  they  may  be.  When  dis¬ 
tances  are  great  the  savings  on 
such  a  deal  are  obvious.  We  can 
also  use  the  phone  for  a  lot  more 
of  our  running  than  many  of  us 
do. 

THE  NEW  STRATEGY 

For  several  years  as  we  have 
enlarged  our  fields  and/or  bought 
new  land  we  have  been  involved 
in  hedgerow  removal.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  we  started  a  new  system  which 
looks  even  better  now.  Always 
before  we  have  started  at  one  end 
of  a  field  and  taken  the  stuff  as  it 
came...  wire,  berry  bushes, 
brush,  trees,  and  stones.  By  spring 
we  would  have  a  lot  of  piles  of 
brush  and  limbs  and  stumps  which 
weren’t  easy  to  burn  or  get  rid  of. 

Last  summer  we  ignored  the  big 
stuff  that  was  chain-saw  size  and 
just  bulldozed  the  brush  and 
bushes  into  piles,  where  by  now  it 
is  dried  out  fine.  Now  we  come 
along  with  the  chain  saw,  cut  the 
big  stuff  down,  and  cut  it  up  only 
enough  so  we  can  push  it  along 
with  the  blade.  With  the  pile  of  dry 
dead  small  stuff  for  a  base  we  can 
get  a  hot  fire  going  which  will 
touch  off  even  the  coarse  green 
limbs  and  body  .  wood.  This  should 
mean  that  we  can  keep  fairly  well 
cleaned  up  as  we  go  and  not  end 
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up  next  month  spending  time  burn¬ 
ing  brush  when  we  should  be 
doing  something  more  worthwhile. 

The  one  headache  we  haven’t 
licked  is  what  to  do  about  wire. 
That  which  can  be  cut  out  and 
rolled  up  can  be  disposed  of  pretty 
easily,  but  that  which  is  grown 
into  the  trees  ends  up  as  unwanted 
metal  in  the  pile  of  ashes  left  after 
a  fire.  The  fast  way  to  dispose  of 
the  ashes  is  to  blade  them  out  over 
the  field  and  plow  them  down,  but 
the  wire  and  staples  dull  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  this. 

Our  crawler  tractor  just  isn’t 
large  enough  to  push  out  the  larger 
stumps.  Having  once  had  a  big 
rig  come  in  and  push  out  whole 
trees  complete  with  roots  and  dirt 


we  are  willing  to  do  it  most  any 
other  way.  That  was  just  about  the 
worst  mess  to  clean  up  I  ever  saw. 
Now  once  we  get  everything  out 
but  the  big  stumps,  we  usually 
leave  them  until  the  winter  before 
we  plan  to  plow  the  fields  they 
adjoin,  so  the  bulldozer  doesn’t 
tear  up  a  seeding  we  want  to  keep. 
It’s  a  simple  and  inexpensive  mat¬ 
ter  to  have  someone  come  in  and 
push  out  the  larger  stumps. 


CUT 'EM  OFF! 

It  seems  to  be  standard  proce¬ 
dure  in  the  TV  westerns  to  try  to 
“cut  them  off  at  the  pass!” 

A  law  enforcement  expert  I  am 


not!  However,  I  keep  wondering 
if  some  of  our  state  police  and 
sheriff  deputies  couldn’t  use  their 
radios  to  have  someone  else  cut 
off  a  speeding  car  rather  than  to 
engage  in  a  high  speed  chase 
which  endangers  everyone  else  on 
the  road,  and  all  too  often  results 
in  an  accident  .  .  .  with  all  its  trag¬ 
edy  of  injury,  death,  and  property 
loss.  If  I  were  a  pursuing  officer 
and  chased  a  speeder  until  I  caught 
him  in  a  pile  of  wreckage  on  a 
sharp  corner  it  would  occur  to  me 
that  I  would  rather  he  had  got 
away.  My  only  point  is  that  with 
two-way  radios  it  would  seem  that 
many  of  these  chases  could  be 
avoided  by  a  little  teamwork 
among  officers  in  patrol  cars. 


ORTHO 

ISOTOX®  25  SEED  TREATER  (F) 

KEEPS  YOUR  SEED  CORN  WHISTLE  CLEAN 

FACT:  It’s  the  only  planter  box  seed 
protectant  specifically  made  for  hybrid  corn. 
Gets  rid  of  wireworms,  seed  corn  maggots, 
beetles.  Controls  dry  rot  and  damp  off,  too. 

FACT:  For  around  16  cents  an  acre  you  protect 
seed  against  insects  and  disease.  Growers 
report  yield  increases  up  to  $15  an  acre. 

FACT:  IsoTOX  coats  each  kernel.  So  seeds  flow 
easily  through  plate  holes.  Any  extra  goes 
into  the  furrow. 

FACT:  Proved  on  more  than  100  million  acres 
of  corn.  IsoTOX  25  Seed  Treater  (F) — 
Helping  the  World  Grow  Better. 


ORTHO' 


CHEVRON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
ORTHO  DIVISION 

Part  of  the  great  group  of  Chevron  companies. 


ISOTOX  25 
Seed  Treater  F 


ON  ALL  CHEMICALS,  READ  DIRECTIONS  AND  CAUTIONS  BEFORE  USE, 


OR 

OTHERWISE 


T.M,  REG,  U.S.  RAT.  OFF.:  ORTHO,  CHEVRON,  HELPING  THE  WORLD  GROW  BETTER,  ISOTOX, 
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WEEDS  FOR  SALE? 


What  do  they  cost  in  alfalfa? 


Eliminate  costly  weeds  with  BUTOXONE  post-emergence  weed 
killer.  Butoxone  controls  broadleaf  weeds — even  mustards, 
pepperweed  and  pigweed — in  alfalfa  and  other  forage  le¬ 
gumes.  It  allows  you  to  produce  more  tons  of  hay  from  estab¬ 
lished  stands  . . .  permits  first  year  stands  to  yield  a  good  crop 
of  hay  the  first  year!  BUTOXONE  eliminates  the  need  for  a 
nurse  crop.  BUTOXONE  is  a  wise  investment  in  greater  pro¬ 
duction,  greater  profit. 


(fwfi  cCcalen: 

or  contact 


WEED ICONTROL 


CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 


P.O.  Box  309,  Bound  Brook,  N.J. 


puts  trash 

underground 


better...  faster 


NEW  COVER 

BOARD® 


with  exclusive  contour  flow 


The  only  covering  attachment  that  is 
Unconditionally  Guaranteed  to  sat¬ 
isfy  you  or  your  money  back.  No 
questions  asked! 

CAUTION:  Insist  on  the  orange 
Cover  Board  —  don’t  accept  unguar¬ 
anteed  imitations! 

Nearly  one  million  in  use  —  used  by 
more  farmers  than  any  other  — 
They’re  that  good! 

THE  COVER  BOARD  Orchard  St.,  Bellevue, 
Distributed  by: 


Average  price,  with  Standard  Bracket, 
East  of  the  Rockies. 


J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.,  353  36TH  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


For  true  grace  and  beauty.  These 
sturdy,  vrell  rooted  3  yr.,  12"  to  15" 
plants  are  ideal  for  background  or 
hedge  In  sun  or  shade.  Shear  to  de¬ 
sired  height.  Write  for  free  Evergreen  Catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


83-C 


INDIANA,  PA. 


10,000  GALLONS  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
EXTERIOR  PAINT,  PERFECT  SHAPE, 
FRESH  STOCK. 

Cancellation  large  Marine  order,  in  five- 
gallon  cans.  Price  $7.50  per  can  f.o.b. 
Rahway,  New  Jersey,  remittance  with  order. 

KEMCO  CORPORATION 

P.O.  BOX  265,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Eggs  move  by  belts  and 
conveyors  to  the  egg- 
room;  three  persons 
con  pock  30  coses  in 
three  hours. 


AUTOMATED  EGGS  by  Gordon  Conklin 


POULTRYMEN  Martin  J.  and 
son  Martin  F.  Anthonisen  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Orange  County,  New 
Y ork,  have  a  setup  where  eggs  go 
from  hen  to  carton  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  labor.  In  fact,  the  first 
time  eggs  are  picked  up  by  hand 
is  at  the  packing  area. 

Their  laying  house  is  a  two- 
story  one,  with  9,000  layers  on 
each  floor.  They  use  a  flat-deck 
arrangement  for  their  cages,  with 
three  rows  (each  row  holding 
3,000  birds)  per  floor.  Cages  are 
18  X  24  inches,  eight  birds  per 
cage.  Three  thousand  birds  are 
replaced  at  about  three-month  in¬ 
tervals,  so  each  row  has  a  different 
age  group.  Replacements  are 
raised  in  another  house  on  the 
farm. 

The  egg  belts  are  turned  on  for 
collection  three  times  a  day.  Eggs 
go  down  an  automatic  conveyor 
from  the  top  floor  to  the  egg¬ 
handling  room.  The  next  stop  is 
a  washer,  then  eggs  move  across 
a  Candler  and  then  a  grader  to  the 
packing  table.  Three  people  can 
pack  30  cases  in  three  hours  .  .  . 
,one  candling  and  two  packing. 
The  line  can  be  operated  by  1  or 
2  people  in  an  emergency. 

Eggs  are  held  in  a  walk-in 
cooler  with  temperature  and  hu¬ 
midity  controls.  Markets  include 
primarily  delicatessens  in  New 
York  City,  as  well  as  small  retail 
outlets  there.  Most  eggs  are  de¬ 
livered  within  48  hours  after  being 


laid.  Young  Martin  developed  the 
sales  route,  but  a  man  is  hired 
four  days  a  week  to  deliver  eggs 
to  New  York  City. 

Routine  chores,  in  addition  to 
egg  handling,  require  one-half 
hour  per  day  for  one  person  to 
check  cages  for  dead  birds;  an¬ 
other  half  hour  to  operate  the  con¬ 
trols  of  the  powered  pit  cleaners. 
Manure  drops  into  a  50  x  36  x  6- 
foot  tank  that  can  store  a  six 
month’s  supply. 

Spreader 

The  operators  of  the  Goodwill 
Poultry  barn  are  handy  at  build¬ 
ing  things  .  .  .  including  a  2,000 
gallon  spreader  tank  mounted  on 
a  used  truck  chassis.  They  install¬ 
ed  a  PTO-operated  agitator  in  the 
tank  and  a  spinner  at  the  rear. 

One  man  has  hauled  as  many 
as  25  loads  in  a  day,  spreading  on 
the  20  acres  of  the  Anthonisen 
farm,  or  on  neighboring  dairy 
farms.  The  Sahlstrom  pump  that 
moves  manure  from  pit  to  spread¬ 
er  can  load  the  tank  in  two  min¬ 
utes  .  .  .  meaning  that  the  man  at 
the  pump  switch  has  to  be  alert  or 
he’ll  have  a  geyser  of  you-know- 
what! 

There’s  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  going  on  at  Goodwill  Poultry 
Farm  in  connection  with  manure 
disposal.  At  one  end  of  the  poultry 
rearing  house  is  a  collection  of 
laboratory  equipment,  owned  by 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


Martin  F.  Anthonisen  lights  methane  gas  being  given  off  from  digestion  process 
of  poultry  manure  in  the  laboratory  apparatus. 


American  Agriculturist,  March,  1966 
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Food  For 

The  Spirit 


by  Robert  Clingan 


A  NOTE  OF  HOPE 


There  are  times  when  a  church 
and  its  ministry  need  to  blast  the 
complacency  of  their  congregation 
and  community.  The  minister  was 
fully  justified  who  described  his 
calling  and  his  mission:  “  to 
comfort  the  afflicted  and  afflict  the 
comfortable.” 

Yet  there  are  other  times  when 
people  see  signs  of  impending 
disaster,  evidence  of  breakdown 
in  the  structure  of  our  society  and 
become  woefully  dissatisfied  with 
themselves. 

In  times  like  these,  we  do  not 
need  to  have  the  voices  of  doom 
adding  to  the  burdens  of  our 
minds  and  hearts.  The  “outs”  in 
the  political  world,  the  frightened 
“haves”  in  a  world  of  “have 
nots,”  and  the  traditionalists  who 
think  the  world  has  lost  its  moor¬ 
ings,  do  not  need  to  hear  messages 
of  tribulation  amplified  and 
emphasized  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else. 

There  is  a  prophet  in  our  Bible 
who  speaks  to  our  condition, 
because  he  spoke  to  the^  needs  of 
his  own  congregation,  community, 
and  nation.  His  name  was  Jere¬ 
miah. 

At  the  time  the  nation  was  be¬ 
guiled  by  a  false  optimism,  Jere¬ 
miah  became  a  prophet  of  doom. 
By  every  visual  means  possible 
he  tried  to  destroy  the  false  op¬ 


Egg  handling . 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

Clarkson  College,  designed  to  di¬ 
gest  manure  and  collect  the  meth¬ 
ane  gas  given  off. 

It’s  hoped  that  the  gas  collected 
can  be  burned  to  heat  the  manure 
solution  to  the  temperature  best 
suited  to  the  digestion  process  .  .  . 
a  sort  of  perpetual  motion  ma¬ 
chine.  The  by-product  is  a  digested 
sludge  that  might  be  used  either  as 
fertilizer,  or  perhaps  fed  to  live¬ 
stock  as  a  high-protein  component 
of  grain  mixes.  Arthur  Anthonisen 
is  a  graduate  engineer  with  special 
training  in  anaerobic  digestion 
techniques,  and  has  been  working 
on  the  project  along  with  his  father 
and  brother. 

The  flexibility  of  labor  force, 
so  charcicteristic  of  family  farms, 
is  very  apparent  here.  The  elder 
member  of  the  partnership  and 
his  wife  can  get  away  for  a  trip  to 
Florida  in  the  wintei,  and  the 
younger  Anthonisen  couple  spent 
two  weeks  in  the  Caribbean  in  the 
fall  of  ’65.  Good  management,  a 
mechanized  operation,  and  a  wide 
range  of  skills  in  the  working  force 
•  •  .  all  add  up  to  a  successful 
business  that  doesn’t  require  nose- 
to-  the-  grindstone  attention  every 
day  of  the  year. 

American  Agriculturist,  March,  1966 


timism  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
was  so  effective  in  piercing  their 
complacency  that  the  king  placed 
him  under  arrest,  and  incarcerated 
him  in  a  dry  cistern  that  had 
become  an  extra  cell  for  an  over¬ 
crowded  jail. 

Later,  when  the  enemy  was  at 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  everyone 
in  the  city  lost  confidence  in  its 
future.  In  their  hour  of  common 
despair,  Jeremiah  displayed  hope 
and  confidence.  From  his  open  cell 
he  instructed  his  private  secretary, 
Baruch,  to  get  his  private  funds 
and  purchase  a  building  lot  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem.  He  demonstrated 
his  faith  when  everyone  else  had 
lost  theirs.  Do  the  city  and  the 
nation  have  a  future?  A  prophet 


who  buys  a  building  lot  proves 
that  he  has  faith  that  they  do. 

During  the  rising  tide  of  Puritan 
extremism  in  England,  when  an¬ 
cient  churches  of  great  beauty  were 
being  destroyed,  there  was  a  baron 
who  started  building  churches.  One 
of  the  churches  he  built  carries  a 
plaque  with  this  remarkable  tribute 
to  his  memory:  “.  .  .  whose  custom 
it  was  to  do  the  best  things  in  the 
worst  times,  and  hope  them  in  the 
most  calamitous.” 

These  thoughts  of  hope  in  a 
time  of  despair  suggest  a  vivid 
contrast  between  modern  prophets 
of  doom  and  Christians  of  the  first 
century.  The  “doomsayer”  wrings 
his  hands  and  says:  “Look  atwhat 
the  world  is  coming  to.”  The  first 


century  man  of  faith,  his  life 
shaped  by  the  “Christ  event,” 
raised  his  hands  and  said:  “Look 
what  has  come  to  the  world.” 

Our  generation,  like  every  other 
generation  that  has  passed 
through  periods  of  turbulent 
change,  must  learn  to  live  not  by 
its  doubts  but  by  its  faith.  Prophets 
of  doom  are  no  longer  needed;  we 
can  see  enough  to  disturb  us  with¬ 
out  their  help.  Give  us  instead 
prophets  of  confidence  and  hope, 
the  kind  of  faith  that  believes  that 
the  powers  against  the  things  for 
which  we  really  stand  do  not  com¬ 
pare  with  the  strength  and  ultimate 
victory  of  the  real  POWER  in  the 
world.  By  God’s  victorious  power, 
let  us  live. 


I’m  a  farmer,  not  a  petroleum  expert.  So  when 
I  buy  oil,  kerosene  or  fuel,  I  have  to  rely  on  the 
recommendations  of  others.  And  from  experience 
I  found  out  I  can  trust  the  man  from  Atlantic. 

You  see,  Atlantic  puts  out  a  full  line  of  quality 
petroleum  products.  Heating  oil,  gasoline,  diesel 
fuel,  lubricants  and  motor  oil.  You  name  it, 
Atlantic  has  it.  There  may  be  other  brands  that 
are  almost  as  good,  but  there  sure  aren’t  any  that 
are  better.  And  when  it  comes  to  service,  well, 
you  just  can’t  beat  Atlantic.  My  Atlantic  man  is 
always  trying  to  make  my  job  just  a  little  easier. 


a  little  more  efficient,  with  lots  of  sound  advice 
and  information  on  equipment  care. 

On-time  delivery?  When  he  says  he’ll  be  here 
—  he’s  here!  Sounds  like  I’m  sold  on  the  Atlantic 
man.  Well,  know  something— I  am! 

If  you  ever  bought  a  “pig  in  a  poke’’  you’re  not 
alone,  brother.  But  you’ll  never  have  that  problem 
when  you  deal  with  the  man  from  Atlantic. 


For  quality  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  motor 
oil,  heating  oil,  kerosene  ...  for  prompt 
deliveries,  loan  of  equipment,  complete 
service  . . .  call  The  Atlantic  Refining 
Company  or  your  Atlantic  distributor. 


Ever  buy  a 

“pig  in  a  poke”? 
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Hjrjor'o. . . 

America's 

most 

popular 

sprayer 

pumps 

First  with  improvements 
that  others  copy 


Hypro's  Model  6400  six-roller,  end- 
ported  pump  is  a  good  example.  It  is  used 
on  more  farm  sprayers  than  any  other 
pump  made,  because  it  gives  farmers  the 
"most  for  the  money". 

•  Nylon  or  rubber  rollers 

•  Scoopless  rotor  for  high  performance  and 
long  wear. 

•  End-ports  for  convenience  in  mounting  and 
hooking  up. 

•  Pressures  to  250  lbs. 

•  Delivers  up  to  10  gpm.  at  PTO  speed. 

j  A  subsidiary  of 
Inc.  Lear  Siegler.  Inc. 


Safety  Quick-Coupler  slips  on  or  off 
tractor  PTO  in  seconds.  Can't  snag. 

Mai!  coupon  for  Hypro's  6-page  pump  catalog. 

r 
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I 
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Inc.,  Dept.  5C 
700  39th  Ave.  N.E.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55421 
Please  send  me  a  free  catalog  of  farm  pumps 

Name _ 


Address- 
Town _ 


-State- 


County- 


. . .  What  happens  to  ( 
ijourfarm  during  an 

Electric  Power 
Failute?  ' 


No  Costly  Interruptions  with 
Portable  Tractor-Driven 

"^"/’omGENERIITOR! 

^  Lease  or  buy  dependable  emergency  power  for 
\  milking,  lights,  appliances,  water  pumps . . . 
right  from  your  own  tractor  PTO.  A  size 
for  every  need.  Up  to  25,000  watts 
through  your  existing  wiring.  World’s 
Jargest  manufacturer,  reliability  pro¬ 
ved  by  thousands  of  progressive 
farmers.  Also  provides  port¬ 
able  power. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  THE  LIFE 

of  yoiir  ailing  steel  or  masonry 


OOWElLPO' 
starter  ✓ 

STRIP  ^  I 


1 1? 


NA'- 


'jTRBi^TEpl  I 


m 
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Scores  of  Una-Liners  have  been  installed,  in 
the  last  10  years,  in  weakened,  leaky  Ma¬ 
sonry  and  Steel  silos  without  one  single  fail¬ 
ure.  Una-Liner  provides  effective  low-cost 
remedy  for  acid-worn  and  aging  Masonry  and 
Steel  silos.  Costs  less ...  and  does  more . . . 
than  costly  patching.  Rugged,  creosote-treat¬ 
ed  2"  dowelled  staves  provide  insulation, 
reduce  corrosion  and  spoilage  . . .  counteract 
cracks  and  leaks  also.  Easily  installed  and 
available  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  Free  Folder 
Today!  UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B-36  Unadillo,  N.Y. 

Also  Wood  Silos  and  Barn  Rafters 


Use  Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated  Teat  Di¬ 
lators  to  keep  teats  open  . . .  and  keep  ’em 
milking.  These  DOUBLE-ACTION  di¬ 
lators  act  two  ways: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY— keep  end 
of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk  flow. 
Stay  in  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY— Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic  action — directly  at 
the  site  of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE  . . .  simply  keep  a  Dr- 
Naylor  Dilator  in  teat  between  milkings 
until  teat  milks  free  by  hand.  At  drug 
andfarm  stores  or  postpaid.  Large  Pkg.  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  50 tf. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  5,  N.Y. 


Dr.  A/at//or's 

MEVfCATEV 

Teat  Pi/afors 


ROLL-ALL 


Eliminates 


STONE  DAMAGE 

When  you  roll  your  fields  with  a 
Roll-All  you  will  have  a  smooth, 
trouble-free  surface — no  clods  or 
stones  to  dull  knives  and  damage 
machinery.  Rolled  fields  mean  faster 
and  more  efficient  use  of  machinery 
with  less  wear  and  breakage. 

FOR  INFORMATION  CONTACT 


UNADILLA  SILOS 
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Tractor  Land  Roller  Co. 

Montrose,  Pa.  Phone  717  869-3424 


Karl  Dix  (right)  has  experimented  with  an  air-blast  spray  rig  for  applying 
herbicide. 


THE  SOUTH  JERSEY  BLUES 

by  Phillip  McCabe 


SOUTH  JERSEY  is  one  of  the 
oldest  continuously-farmed  areas 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  may 
well  be  the  oldest  that  still  amounts 
to  much  in  terms  of  production. 
That’s  a  proud  history,  but  one 
which  is  in  almost  daily  danger 
of  being  terminated  by  economics. 

Land  costs  $500  to  $600  an 
acre  and  is  still  going  up.  Unless 
it  is  farmed  intensively,  it  won’t 
make  a  profit.  The  successful 
South  Jersey  farmer,  therefore, 
knows  that  his  future  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  may  depend  on  how  respon¬ 
sive  he  is  to  favorable  new 
developments  in  such  fields  as 
chemistry,  farm  machinery  and 
marketing  techniques. 

High  Investment 

The  result  is  an  investment  in 
equipment,  fertilizers  and  pesticides 
that  may  seem  high  to  growers  in 
other  areas  where  the  fiscal  side  of 
farming  is  more  casual  and  better 
cushioned.  An  onion  grower  in  the 
Vineland  area  recently  observed, 
for  example,  that  “this  whole  soil 
isn’t  much  more  now  than  the 
chemicals  that  have  gone  into  it.” 

The  view  gets  strong  support 
from  many  neighbors,  some  of 
whom  still  remember  some  tough 
sledding  with  problems  that  chemi¬ 
cals  helped  to  solve.  No  more  than 
five  years  ago,  two  vital  South 
Jersey  crops,  onions  and  straw¬ 
berries,  were  locked  in  a  losing 
struggle  with  crabgrass  and 
chickweed. 

Both  are  annual  weeds.  Chick- 
weed  germinates  in  fall,  crabgrass 
in  spring.  For  years  it  had  been 
possible  .  .  .just  possible.  .  .to 
pull  them  out  as  soon  as  they  grew 
tall  enough  to  reach  with  the  hand 
or  the  hoe. 

But  year  after  year  the  weeds 
became  more  numerous,  as  did  the 
man-hours  required  to  control 
them.  Farm  labor,  meanwhile,  was 
getting  scarcer,  and  what  was 
available  proved  to  be  increasing¬ 
ly  expensive.  There  was  a  break 
point  in  cost.  As  Joseph  Quarella 
of  Bellview  Farms,  Landsville,  put 
it:  “We  knew  that  once  the  cost 
reached  $50  an  acre  we  could  for¬ 
get  it.” 


More  than  that.  Qiiarella,  who 
counts  heavily  on  his  onion  crop 
to  spell  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss,  soon  found  that  in  spite 
of  all  his  effort  weeds  continued  to 
germinate  and  to  mature.  “You 
just  can’t  have  weeds  and  onions,” 
he  states.  “Not  only  do  they  com¬ 
pete  for  space  and  food,  but  weeds 
which  get  in  the  plant  rows  can’t 
even  be  removed  before  harvest. 
You  pull  the  weed  and  the  onion 
comes  out,  too.” 

Henry  Alvino  of  Franklinville 
declared  that  he  would  “either 
have  to  control  the  crabgrass  or 
completely  abandon  the  straw¬ 
berry  business.”  In  his  fields  giant 
crabgrass  came  up  taller  than  the 
crop.  Pickers  on  piece  rates  balked 
at  being  slowed  down  groping  for 
the  fruit  among  the  weeds.  “I  think 
we  missed  half  of  the  berries  one 
year,”  Alvino  recalls.  “Five  acres 
without  weeds  produce  more  than 
20  acres  overrun  with  crabgrass.” 

Pre-emergence 

No  one  bothered  to  record  ex¬ 
actly  how  South  Jersey  and  pre¬ 
emergence  weed  control  first  got 
together.  In  a  community  where 
virtually  everyone  has  his  ear  to 
the  same  precious  ground,  it’s  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  message  came  to  all 
at  just  about  the  same  time. 

Karl  Dix  of  Bridgeton  thinks 
he  may  have  been  the  local 
pioneer.  He  read  a  report  by 
a  Rutgers  University  expert  to  the 
effect  that  Diamond  Alkali  Com¬ 
pany  in  Cleveland  had  completed 
testing  on  an  herbicide  called 
Dacthal  that  controlled  seed  as  it 
germinated.  The  product  reported¬ 
ly  had  enough  staying  power  to 
remain  effective  for  a  period 
stretching  from  weeks  before  ger¬ 
mination  to  weeks  after.  Dix  tried 
some,  and  found  it  worked. 

In  1963,  this  herbicide  was  put 
to  work  all  over  the  South  Jersey 
area,  and  in  1965  an  estimated 
10,000  acres  got  the  treatment. 
“My  sprayer  missed  a  few  rows 
one  year,”  says  Quarella.  “They 
were  green  with  chickweed  right 
down  to  the  seed  line  .  .  .  the  rest 
of  my  onion  acreage  was  cleaner 

than  it  had  ever  been  before.” 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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ALL-AMERICA  VEGETABLES 


New  for  1966  are  the  winter 
squash  “Gold  Nugget,”  and  lettuce 
called  “Butter  King.”  The  squash 
is  of  softball  size,  rich  gold  color 
skin  and  flesh.  It  should  make  a 
very  popular  home  garden  favor¬ 
ite.  Weighing  1^2  to  2  pounds, 
each  fruit  makes  two  to  three  de¬ 
licious  servings. 

“Butter  King”  is  a  large-headed 
White  Boston  type.  The  height  is 
about  7  inches,  with  the  average 
head  5y2  inches  in  diameter  and 
weighing  approximately  12.8 
ounces.  It  is  larger  and  later  than 
White  Boston,  disease  resistant, 
slower  to  bolt,  of  better  quality, 
and  more  sun  or  tipburn-resistant. 

All-America  selections  are  cho¬ 
sen  for  superior  quality,  primarily 
for  home  garden  use,  for  uniform¬ 
ity  and  yield,  disease  resistance, 
and  weather  tolerance.  Newer  va¬ 
rieties  are  chosen  each  year,  but 
many  of  the  older  varieties  retain 
the  fine  qualities  that  caused  them 
to  be  chosen  in  the  first  place.  For 
instance,  the  1965  vegetable  win¬ 
ners  included  “Savory  King,”  the 
finest  savory  leaf  cabbage  for 
home  and  fancy  markets;  the 
cantaloupe  “Samson,”  which  is 
outstanding;  and  the  hybrid  cu¬ 
cumber  “Triumph”  stands  out 
over  other  slicing  cukes. 


South  Jersey  blues . 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

Alvino  is  still  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  fact  that  he  has  de¬ 
feated  crabgrass  before  it  put  him 
out  of  the  strawberry  business.  In 
1965  he  worked  his  land  with  eight 
hired  hands.  Before  he  went  into 
pre-emergence  control  of  crabgrass 
he  employed  as  many  as  25,  and 
it  seemed  that  he  never  had  enough 
competent  men  to  do  all  that 
needed  doing. 

Dix  went  beyond  the  efforts  of 
most  of  his  colleagues.  He  got 
good  weed  control  with  the  pre¬ 
emergence  herbicide,  but  he  also 
went  out  of  his  way  to  dream  up 
a  new  technique  for  applying  it. 
He  became  the  first  known  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  to  use  the  air-blast 
method  in  applying  herbicides  on 
onions. 

His  equipment  consists  primar¬ 
ily  of  a  400-gallon  Myers  sprayer 
that  he  had  used  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  the  application  of  insecticides 
in  orchards.  Propelled  by  350 
pounds  of  pressure,  the  herbicide 
solution  covers  a  50-foot  swath, 
with  an  overlap  of  about  10  feet 
out  of  the  50.  The  overlap,  and 
occasional  overdoses  resulting 
from  wind  conditions,  have  proven 
harmless. 

Eventually  the  South  Jersey 
farmers  concede,  urbanization  and 
other  social  developments  loosely 
grouped  under  the  heading  of 
“progress”  will  overtake  the 
broad,  clean,  still-profitable  fields. 
When  the  end  does  arrive,  it  will 
follow  close  on  the  heels  of  a  reali¬ 
zation  that  farming  there  no  longer 
pays. 

But  that  could  take  a  long,  long 
time.  The  South  Jersey  landowner 
continues  to  look  for  ways  to  delay 
it  permanently. 
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Other  earlier  choices  include  the 
hybrid  summer  squash  “Chefini;” 
the  grey-green  “Greyzini;”  the 
snapbean  “Executive;”  heat-tol¬ 
erant  lettuce  “Buttercrunch;”  and 
broccoli  “Cleopatra.”  The  first 
hybrid  turnip,  “Just  Right,”  cho¬ 
sen  in  1960,  and  the  hybrid  brus- 
sels  sprout  “Jade  Cross,”  chosen 
in  1959,  are  still  judged  the  finest 
of  their  kinds. 

FIZZ  PUZZLE 

Two  Kansas  State  University 
scientists  are  pursuing  the  fantastic 
growth  responses  they  have  ob¬ 
served  from  misting  greenhouse 


plants  with  carbonated  water 
(water  containing  carbon  dioxide 
.  .  .  the  fizz  water  used  in  soda 
fountains).  They  want  to  find  out 
if  the  responses  are  due  to  the  car¬ 
bonated  water  or  if  something  else 
is  responsible. 

Under  ordinary  greenhouse 
conditions  leaf  lettuce  misted  with 
carbonated  water  produced  three 
times  the  growth  of  lettuce  grown 
in  control  plots.  Greenhouse  chry¬ 
santhemums  misted  with  carbon¬ 
ated  water  bloomed  two  weeks 
ahead  of  mums  in  a  control  trial. 

The  K-State  scientists  heading 
up  the  experimental  work  are  Dr. 
William  Carpenter,  a  floriculturist, 
and  George  Mowry,  an  agricultur¬ 
al  engineer  stationed  at  K- State  by 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

New  York  State  was  first  in 
maple  sirup  production  in  1965 
for  the  third  time  in  four  years, 
producing  395,000  gallons.  This 
is  23  percent  less  than  in  1964, 
and  two  percent  less  than  the  1959- 
63  average. 

/i»  ^ 

One  of  the  newest  potato  storage 
houses  in  western  New  York  is 
owned  by  Paul  McCormick  and 
is  located  near  Hermitage  in 
Wyoming  County.  It  is  arranged 
so  that  it’s  unnecessary  to  handle 
potatoes  by  hand  from  the  time 
they  are  dug  until  they  are  loaded 
and  on  their  way  to  market.  Mr. 
McCormick  grows  700  acres  of 
potatoes. 


GO  AHEAD 

. . .  ash  us  how  new  Nuffields  are  better! 


Nuffield  diesel  tractors — quality -built  by  the  famous 
British  Motor  Corporation — always  were  good,  hard 
to  improve  upon.  But  new  NuflSeld  models  are  even 
better!  Eight  ways  better: 

New  ten  speed  transmission  plus  two  reverse  gears 
— a  ''right  one' '  for  every  job. 

2  New  external  disc  brakes — self -energizing,  fade- 
*  free. 

New  improved  hydraulics — for  improved  automatic 
depth  control. 

New  differential  lock  operation — with  easy,  posi¬ 
tive  pedal  action. 

New  drawbar  and  stabilizers — provide  dual 
hitch  points  for  lower  draft  links. 

^  New  instriunent  panel — with  concealed  light- 
ing,  safety  engine  stop  control. 


3. 

4. 

5. 


7  New  rear-mounted  belt  pulley — for  up  to  24%  more 
•  belt  horsepower. 

O  Modified  electrical  system — more  flexible  for  use 
with  trailed  equipment. 

TRY  NEW  NUFFIELD  before  you  buy  a  new  trac¬ 
tor!  Try  either  one — the  10/42  for  light  to  medium 
farming,  or  the  big  10/60  for  4-bottom  plowing  and 
heavy  forage  harvesting.  Ask  your  Nuffield  dealer  now 
for  a  free  demonstration  right  in  your  field.  Check  the 
low  operating  cost,  the  easy  handling,  the  extra  power 
.  .  .  and  discover  why  new  Nuffields  are  so  much  bet¬ 
ter.  Or  write  direct  to 


FRICK  COMPANY 

Dept.  0036 

Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania 


Distributors  of  Nuffield  Tractors  and  Farm  Machinery 
Manufacturers  of  Forest  Machinery 
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CORNISH  KINGS 


3/4  PURE 


Game  Cornish 


You  have  never  tasted 
such  delicious  Cornish 
Hens,  broilers,  capons. 

Kings  are  %  pure  Cornish. 

Perfect  at  all  stages  of 
development:  More  meat 
on  the  breast,  on  the  legs! 

Eat  like  a  King,  retail 
them  at  a  profit  to  people 
who  eat  the  best!  For  fast  growth,  top  feed 
conversion,  get  facts  on  Vanguards,  Broad 
Whites.  Buy  our  Golden  Sex  Links,  X-300 
Leghorns  for  most  eggs.  32  years  of  spe¬ 
cialized  breeding  at  your  service!  Get  our 
catalog  today! 

GET  THE  LARGEST  EGGS  IN  U.S. 
WITH  GARRISON 

GOLDEN  SEX  LINKS! 

Had  largest  average  egg 
weight  (26.5  oz.)  and 
highest  percentage  of 
large  and  extra  large 
eggs  (84.3%)  in  all  U.S. 

Random  Sample  Tests  in 
1961-62  and  1962-631 
Many  customers  get  a 
premium  for  these  extra 
large  golden  brown  eggs. 

Get  the  facts  on  this  prof¬ 
itable  Garrison  Golden  Sex  Link.  Also  on 
X-300  Leghorns,  the  thriftiest  layer  of  white 
eggs.  Send  a  card  todayl 


NEW!  FREE!  Send  for  "HOW  TO 
MAKE  MONEY  PRODUCING  AND 
MARKETING  EGGS",  shows 
money, con  be  mode  TODAY! 


EARL  W.  GARRISON,  Inc. 

BRIDGETON  7,  NEW  JERSEY 


Makes 

Fencing... 


Push-Button 

FAST 


Push-Button 

EASY 


Exclusive 

Shaver  takes  ^gS3P>  Patented  Design, 
the  work  and 

sweat  out  of  fencing  .  .  .  sets  a 
4"-5"  post  in  as  little  as  10-15 
seconds!  You’ll  set  up  to  80  rods 
of  posts  in  just  80  minutes.  Over 
30,000  lbs.  max.  impact  works  for 
you  .  .  .  and  there’s  no  digging,  no 
tamping!  Drives  posts  up  to  8"  dia., 
8'  long. 


Write  today  for  Free  Literature. 
Distributed  in  N.Y.  by  Tudor  &  Jones,  Weedsport,  N.Y.; 
other  arees  by  Wayne  R.  Wyant,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 
^  GRAETTINGER,  IOWA 


*  .9.- 


Oa  Sof*  fvwrywNer* 

*Cor9  t  TrMMWAf  of 
Sortie  T«nli" 

_  CAMP 

Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

Brooklyn  15,  N.  Y. 

ivn,t.r.  Mi/r  Di 


.LOOK  Out  ^e£«w! 


SHIFT  IN  VO-AG 


“IT’S  BEEN  the  salvation  of 
the  Vo-Ag  program,”  says  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Lampman,  supervising 
principal  of  the  Weedsport  Central 
School  in  Cayuga  County,  New 
York,  who  is  the  coordinator  of 
the  program. 

He’s  speaking  of  a  cooperative 
venture  that  has  been  underway 
for  going  on  three  years  among 
four  centralized  school  systems  in 
that  area  of  Central  New  York  .  .  . 
at  Cato-Meridian,  Port  Byron, 
Weedsport  and  Hannibal.  Four 
teachers  are  employed  in  the  proj¬ 
ect,  which  is  under  the  Board  of 
Cooperative  Educational  Services, 
directed  by  District  Superintendent 
Raymond  T.  Sant. 

Not  every  school  system  in  the 
Northeast .  .  .  even  in  rural  areas 
.  .  .  has  found  the  “salvation”  for 
Vo-Ag,  and  many  have  eliminated 
that  department.  One  of  the  four 
schools  mentioned  might  have  7 
to  12  boys  enrolled  in  “Ag  9” 
and  have  perhaps  3  left  in  the 
group  by  their  senior  year. 

Change 

In  response  to  the  changing 
makeup  of  farm-non-farm  popula¬ 
tion,  the  people  who  were  interested 
decided  to  do  two  things:  combine 
the  Vo-Ag  resources  of  the  schools 
under  a  Board  of  Cooperative 
Educational  Services  program, 
and  supplement  the  regular  agri¬ 
cultural  instruction  with  courses 
in  related  areas.  Farm  Production 
and  Marketing  3  and  4  (junior 
and  senior  years)  are  now  avail¬ 
able  only  to  boys  who  live  on  or 
are  employed  on  farms. 

This  ends  the  “dilution”  of  clas¬ 
ses  by  students  not  really  interested 
in  farming  ...  a  situation  pre¬ 
viously  frustrating  to  teachers  and 
to  farm-oriented  students  alike. 
Students  are  combined  from  all 
schools  so  there  are  enough  stu¬ 
dents  for  a  broader  subject  matter 
approach;  I  and  H  students  (fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores)  continue  to 
be  taught  at  their  home  schools. 

Broader  Choices 

The  teaching  job,  and  the  op¬ 
tions  available  to  students  in  Vo- 
Ag,  can  now  be  upgraded  by  offer¬ 
ing  courses  taught  by  teachers 
especially  qualified  in  various  sub¬ 
ject  areas  .  .  .  supervised  farming, 
farm  management,  dairy,  land  use 
and  conservation,  small  grains, 
livestock  (including  pleasure 
horses),  leadership  training,  trac¬ 
tors  and  engines,  field  machinery, 
farm  shop,  farm  buildings,  farm 
electrification,  soil  and  water 
management,  and  an  orientation 
and  guidance  course  designed  to 
help  students  explore  a  host  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  business  careers.  Teach¬ 
ers  employed  in  the  program 
include  Clifford  Cole,  Cato-Meri¬ 
dian;  Ploward  Finley,  Weedsport; 
Carl  Stevens,  Port  Byron,  and 
Robert  Gray,  who  works  half  time 
in  the  High  School  program  and 
half  time  with  young  farmers  in 
the  three-school  area. 

Typical  comment  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  new  setup  was  a 


remark  by  one  teacher:  “With  only 
farm  boys  who  plan  to  farm  in 
Farm  Production  and  Manage¬ 
ment,  I  taught  more  about  soils 
in  five  days  than  during  a  whole 
year  previously  .  .  .  every  one  ol 
them  wanted  what  I  was  trying  to 
teach.”  Previously,  a  number  of 
boys  in  the  class  had  no  interest 
in  farming,  but  were  there  because 
of  interest  in  some  kind  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  rather  than  an  aca¬ 
demic  diploma. 

Howard  Finley  remarks:  “This 
combination  of  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  for  those  who  plan  to  farm, 
plus  a  different  vocational  pro¬ 
gram  for  those  who  want  a  salable 
skill  in  industry  upon  graduation, 
salvages  some  potential  dropouts. 
Some  students  who  are  unhappy 
about  school  in  general,  if  they  get 
into  a  vocational  course  that  really 
interests  them,  often  make  a  rea¬ 
sonably  good  record  in  all  their 
classroom  work.  It’s  a  step  toward 
providing  an  education  to  students 
who  are  being  forgotten  in  the 
headlong  rush  to  make  everyone 
a  scientist ...  a  rush  touched  off 
by  the  competitive  challenge  of 
Russia’s  Sputnik.” 

Such  a  program*  means  shut¬ 
tling  students  by  buses  from  one 
school  to  another,  but  the  pooling 
of  resources  and  students  has 
brought  about  an  improvement  in 
vocational  course  alternatives,  as 
well  as  more  “in  depth”  training. 


HYBRID  WHEAT 

Development  of  hybrid  wheat, 
the  long-time  goal  of  plant  breed¬ 
ers,  may  some  day  enable  eastern 
farmers  to  produce  enough  wheat 
to  feed  their  own  livestock  plus 
enough  for  a  cash  crop.  Such  a 
wheat  would  double  today’s  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  40  bushels  per  acre. 

This  possibility  of  growing  80 
to  100  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
was  reported  recently  at  the  Seed 
Conference  of  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Penn  State’s 
small  grains  breeder,  Robert  P. 
Pfeifer,  said  he  has  trials  of  hybrid 
wheat  averaging  69  percent  higher 
yields  than  the  average  of  present 
varieties. 

To  be  successful,  hybrid  wheat 
must  give  the  farmer  50  to  150 
percent  more  grain  than  the  present 
inbred  varieties,  Dr.  Pfeifer  re¬ 
minded  seedsmen  ...  a  20  percent 
increase  is  not  enough.  This  would 
produce  only  10  extra  bushels  per 
acre  of  Redcoat  wheat,  barely 
enough  to  offset  seed  cost.  Red¬ 
coat  will  normally  yield  50  bushels 
per  acre  under  reasonably  good 
management. 

Dr.  Pfeifer  is  optimistic.  One  of 
his  experimental  hybrids  has  pro¬ 
duced  200  percent  more  grain  than 
its  inbred  parents.  Experts  predict 
it  will  be  five  years  before  hybrid 
wheats  are  widely  used,  because 
of  the  tedious  nature  of  hand  pol¬ 
lination  and  other  procedures 
necessary  in  developing  new  crop 
varieties. 


NOW 


YOUR  DRAWBAR  TRACTOR 
Can  Be  Used  On 
3-POINT  IMPLEMENTS 

Plow,  cultivator,  mower,  Post-hole  Dig¬ 
ger — any  3-point  equipment  your  tractor 
can  carry  or  pull. 

3-POINT 
HITCH 

CONVERSION  SYSTEMS 


•  More  than  just  a  lifting  or  pulling 
device 

•  Full  float  control 

•  Variable  draft  settings 

•  Use  on  Category  I  or  Cat.  II  Equipment 


16  SYSTEMS  TO  FIT: 

IHC— H,  M:  Super  H.  M,  MTA;  200,  230, 
240,  300,  400,  450,  560,  C,  Super  C, 
Fast  Hitch 

JOHN  DEERE— A,  B.  G.  50,  60,  MT,  530, 
630,  730,  520.  620  &  720 
ALLIS  CHALMERS— D14.  D15,  D17,  WD 
OLIVER— 66,  77,  88;  All  Supers;  660,  770, 
880 

MASSEY  HARRIS— 44 
MINN.  MOLINE— UB 
CASE— With  Eagle  Hitch 

WDITE  SPECIAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Box  592,  Golden,  Colo. 


EXTRA 

STRONG 


BIG  ORANGE 


Clevises 

wHh  Heat  truted  Zinc  Plated  Pina 
to  r  Diameters 


EXTRA 

TOUGH 


Bright  Zinc  Plated  Pins 


11  sizes  available 

from  toiVjx?  usaMe  leniths^ 
Ordmr  from  Your  Dmmimr  or  Writm: 


MIDLAND  INDDSTDIES.  INC 

CfDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


WRITE  FOR  FREE 
COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

or  see  your  Unadilla  Dealer  about' 
our  special  60th  Anniversary  OfFer— 
get  details  and  save. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Both  YEAR 


Dept.  A-36  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


Wood  Silos,  Silo  Liners,  Barn  Rafters 
and  Arches 


w 


with  imitation  covering  devices? 

74e  NEW  COVER 

BOARD® 

is  guaranteed  to  do  the  job  right! 


THE  COVER  BOARD,  BELLEVUE,  OHIO  44811 


Heal  TEATS! 
Soften  UDDERS! 

You  will  like  this  modern,  more  ef¬ 
fective  medication  for  Sore  Teats, 
Tender  Udders.  More  soothinK, 
more  softening,  more  penetrating 
to  relieve  soreness  .  . .  reduce  con¬ 
gestion.  fl  at  drug  and  farm 
stores,  or  write 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  9,  N.  Y. 
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YOUR  CEN-PE-CO  REPRESENTATIVE 
I  IS  A  LUBRICATION  SPECIALIST  J 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  COMPLETE 
CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  MAN 
WHO  CALLS  ON  YOU 


FROM  CEN-PE-CO  . . . 


He  is  specially  trained  to 
advise  you  on  lubricating 
farm  and  other  heavy  duty 
equipment. 


He  is  also  a  specialist  in  pro¬ 
tecting  and  beautifying  your 
buildings  with  Columbia 
paints  and  roof  coatings. 


More  than  50  years  of 
developing  and  making 
the  most  complete  line 
of  heavy  duty  lubricants. 


Giuw€utteje^ 

Oils  ^  ORIASES 

Central  Petroleum  Co. 

ilMtMv  •rfiCII 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


NICHOLSON 


Hay  Tedder 


Speeiis  Hay  Making/ 

Preserves  Hay  Quality  / 

Fluffs  up  hay,  opens  up  thick  butt  ends  to  speed 
curing  time,  saves  protein  and  other  valuable 
nutrients.  Gentle  action  does  not  damage 
leaves  or  stems.  Proper  tedding  gets  hay  dry 
faster,  saves  a  day  between  cutting  and  baling, 
speeds  drying  after  a  shower,  eliminates  moldy 
bales. 

Tedds  hay  in  swath  or  windrow.  Covers  up  to 
5  acres  per  hour.  Patented  double-acting  spring 
tines  work  perfectly  on  rough  or  stony  ground. 
PTO  and  ground  driven  models. 

Builf  for  easy  maintenance  and  long 
trouble-free  service.  Mail  coupon  for  full 
information.  Dealer  inquiries  Invited. 

WHITE'S  FARM  SUPPLY 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 

j - , 

I  White’s  Farm  Supply  | 

I  Dept.  A,  Canastota,  N.  Y.  | 

’  Rush  free  information  on  Nicholson  Hay  I 
*  Tedders  and  nearest  dealer's  name.  1 

I  Name _  , 

I  Address _  | 

'  Post  Office _ State -  I 

> - J 


Dates  to  Remember 

March  4-5  -  School  for 
Christinas  Tree  Growers,  Riley- 
Robh  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.y. 

March  5-12  -  Third  Inter¬ 
national  Agricultural  Exposit¬ 
ion,  Porte  de  Versailles  Exhi¬ 
bition  Park,  Paris,  France. 

March  8  -  Annual  Meeting, 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  Hotel  Statler, 
Hartford. 

March  13-17  -  National 
Farmers'  Union  64th  Annual 
Convention,  Denver,  Colorado. 

March  l4-15  -  Workshop  on 
Agricultural  Data  Processing, 
conducted  by  American  Bankers 
Association,  Chase-Park  Plaza 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

‘March  l4-l8  -  Tree  Wardens, 
Arborists  and  Utilities  Confer¬ 
ence,  Student  Union,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst. 

March  l6-l8  -  Annual  New 
York  Farm  Electrification  Con¬ 
ference,  Riley-Robb  Hall, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 

N.Y. 

March  17  -  Eastern  Angus 
Association  6th  annual  Angus 
Futurity  Show  and  Sale,  Farm 
Show  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

March  l8-19  -  19th  Nation¬ 
al  Conference  on  Rural  Health, 
Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

March  20-April  2  -  Seventh 
National  Youthpower  Congress, 
Sherman  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

March  22-23  -  American 
Feed  Manufacturers'  Association 
Feed  Production  Meeting,  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

March  24  -  Agricultural 
Leaders'  Forum,  Alice  Statler 
Auditorium,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

March  27  -  Dinner  Meeting, 
New  York  Flying  Farmers, 

Chemung  County  Airport,  Elmira, 

N.Y. _ 

18-HOUR  DAY 

FOR  LAYERS? 

At  Belts ville,  Maryland,  scien¬ 
tists  are  trying  to  make  a  flock  of 
chickens  think  day  changes  into 
night  every  18  hours.  This  would 
give  the  hens  486.6  short  days 
per  year  in  which  to  lay  eggs 
instead  of  the  conventional  365. 

In  equipping  an  experimental 
henhouse,  poultry  scientists  instal¬ 
led  time  clocks  which  provide  12 
hours  of  light  alternating  with  6 
hours  of  darkness.  Also,  they  de¬ 
vised  an  air-conditioning  unit  that 
keeps  the  chickens  warmer  (10  to 
15  degrees  F.)  when  it  is  light  than 
when  it  is  dark,  thus  equalling  the 
difference  in  outside  temperatures 
between  day  and  night. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  whether 
the  experiment  will  produce  the 
hoped-for  results  .  .  .  that  is,  will 
hens  on  short  days  keep  on  im¬ 
proving  their  egg  production  after 
those  working  regular  days  level 
off?  If  this  should  work  out,  it  is 
possible  that  poultrymen  will  find 
it  more  profitable  to  keep  the  hens 
in  windowless  houses  installed  with 
time  clocks  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  researchers. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  these 
strains  will  continue  to  lay  at  a 
high  level  even  when  exposed  to 
conventional  lighting. 
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Save  time... save  effort... 


Nation's  most  popular  CB  line  adds  more 
productive  hours  to  every  working  day- 
pays  for  itself  fast!  Today,  “Messenger” 
Citizens  Radio  equipment  is  used  by 
thousands  of  farmers,  ranchers,  imple¬ 
ment  dealers,  feed  and  grain  dealers  to 
get  the  most  out  of  every  working  day. 
“Messengers”  give  you  instantradio  con¬ 
tact  from  tractor  to  house,  to  other  vehi¬ 
cles  or  mobile  equipment,  to  nearby  grain 
elevators,  suppliers  or  service  firms!  Any¬ 
one  can  operate— license  issued  on  re¬ 
quest.  “Messengers”  are  easy  to  install, 
easy  to  transfer  from  one  vehicle  to 
another.  Wide  line  gives  you  best  possi¬ 
ble  choice  of  price  range,  features  and 
accessories! 


with  your  own 

2-WAY  RADIO! 


WRITE 
TODAY  for 
information-packed 
full-color  literature! 


E.  F.  JDHIVSDN  COMPANY 

4617  10th  Ave.  S.W.  •  Waseca,  Minnesota  56093 


JQHNSaiV 


Get  the 
GREEN  “ 
and  Save 
on  the  Grecm 


COROSTONE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  220-A,  Weedsport,  N . Y  13166 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  quality 
Corostone  Silos  and  facts  about  your  gener¬ 
ous  discounts 

Name _ 

Add 
City 


_  State. 

Please  Print 


concrete  stave  silo. 

We  pass  on  our  savings  to  you 
Get  the  facts  —  write  today. 


ONLY  YOU  CAN  6IVE. 

REO  CROSS  BLOOD  PROGRAM. 


CORPORATIOM 


KATOLIGHT 

Tractor  Drive 

GENERATORS 


provide  you  with  plenty  of 
dependable  A.C.  power  for 
milkers,  pumps, 
lights,  etc. 


Sizes  up  to  a  big 
30,000  watts! 


PTO  or  BELT 
DRIVE! 


Write  today  for 
literature 


BUXTON  SERVICES.  INC. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

514  GREAT  ROAD  ACTON.  MASS. 
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Berg  barn  cleaner 
is  built  to  space-age 
“specs”  in  modern, 
new  Wisconsin  plant 

Compare  design.  Look  at  welds. 
Check  the  finish  of  machined 
parts.  You’ll  find  that  the  Berg 
barn  cleaner  is  precisely  builtto 
high  quality  standards  that  put 
it  way  out  front! 

Part  of  the  secret  is  highly 
skilled  workmen  who  take  real 
pride  in  their  work.  But  a  modern, 
new  Berg  plant  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
space-age  machine  tools  help 
them  to  make  sure  that  every 
Berg  barn  cleaner  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing,  trouble-free  machine. 

Two-pound  gutter-chain  links, 
for  instance,  are  formed  from 
special-alloy  forging  steel  in  an 
ultra-modern  forge  shop.  And 
other  huge  machine  tools  work 
to  hair-close  tolerances  to  as¬ 
sure  close  fit  and  smooth  oper¬ 
ation  that  can  add  years  of  life. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  BARNS 

S  Stalls,  stanchions, steel  pens, 
barn  cleaners,  ventilation, 
water  bowls  — Berg  builds 
everything  for  barns.  Con¬ 
tractor-dealers  make  fast, 
expert  installation. 

New,  low-cost  Berg  financing 
for  barn  cleaners. 


FREE  PLAN  HELP 


BERG  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

I  Marshfield,  Wisconsin  (AA-3) 

j  Send  me  information  about: 

I  □  Barn  Cleaners  □  Stalls  and  Stanchions 
1  □  Ventilation  □  Cow-Saver  Tie  Stall 
j  □  Steel  Pens  □  Simplex  Water  Bowls 
I  □  Silo  Unloader  □  I’m  building  a  new  barn 
I  □  I’m  remodeling  □  Please  have  a  Berg 
I  representative  call 

I  □  I’m  interested  in  becoming  a  Berg  dealer 

I  NAME _ 

I  ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE _ 

I - - - -  J 


OUT  PERFORM  ALL 

OTHERS! 

ROPER -WRIGHT 

DIGGERS 


•  New  wrap-aroun( 
steel  mounting  for 
rugged  operation  ir 
all  soils. 

•  2Vi"  square  drive  on 
augers — 42"  digging 
depth — 60"  with  ex¬ 
tension. 

•  Automatic  hole  align¬ 
ment — positive  crank- 
type  setting. 

•  Easy  mounting  on  3  pt. 
tractors — adapter  for 
2  pt. 

•  Self-cleaning  hard 
steel  flights  and  cut¬ 
ting  edges. 

5 


TYPES 


10  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

Full  10  year  guarantee  on 
ALL  POWER  GEARS 


OF  DIGGERS  | 

M  M  M  M  M  M 


ROPER -WRIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

GOSHEN  INDUSTRIAL  PARK 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA 
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Waikiki  Beach  and  Diamond  Head  are  names  that  spell  Hawaii  for  every¬ 
one.  We'll  spend  hours  enjoying  the  sand,  sea,  and  sunshine  in  this 
tropical  paradise. 


Come  with  us  to 


EXOTIC  HAWAII 


HAVE  YOU  always  dreamed 
of  going  to  Hawaii,  “Paradise  of 
the  Pacific?”  Well,  don’t  just  dream 
about  it  any  longer  .  .  .  start  mak¬ 
ing  plans  to  go  there  in  1966! 

To  make  sure  that  this  will  be 
possible,  American  Agriculturist  is 
offering  you  two  Hawaiian  Holi¬ 
days  this  year,  one  in  the  summer 
and  the  other  in  October.  You  can 
take  either  tour  in  just  one  day 
more  than  the  regular  two-week 
vacation  period,  and  again  the 
Travel  Service  Bureau  of  Need¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  is  making  all  ar¬ 
rangements.  Those  of  you  who 
have  ever  traveled  with  us  know 
this  means  a  really  marvelous 
trip. 

The  midsummer  dates  are 
July  29  to  August  14,  and  the  fall 
tour  is  set  up  for  October  7-23. 
Both  are  air  tours,  and  itineraries 
will  be  almost  identical.  The  only 
difference  is  that  those  going  in 
October  will  be  in  Hawaii  for  the 
Aloha  Week  celebrations,  and  this 
will  mean  seeing  the  islands  in  a 
slightly  different  sequence.  Here 
are  just  a  few  of  the  things  we  will 
see  and  do  on  this  wonderful  vaca¬ 
tion. 

We  will  stay  two  nights  in  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  and  spend  one  full 
day  touring  the  beautiful  Columbia 
River  Highway,  stopping  off  to 
see  Bonneville  Dam. 

Upon  arriving  in  Honolulu,  we 
leave  almost  immediately  for  the 
large  island  of  Hawaii  where  we 
will  visit  Hilo,  orchid  capital  of 
the  world,  and  see  the  nurseries 
where  these  exotic  blooms  are 
grown.  We’ll  also  visit  Hawaii 
National  Park,  Akaka  Falls  (which 
are  higher  than  Niagara),  tour  a 
macadamia  nut  processing  plant, 
and  pass  through  the  vast  Parker 
Ranch  on  our  way  to  Kona.  A 
tour  of  the  historic  Kona  Coast 
will  take  us  to  the  City  of  Refuge, 
Kealakakua  Bay,  and  Captain 
Cook’s  Monument. 

Some  of  the  things  we  will  see 
on  the  Valley  Isle  of  Maui  are 
Haleakala  Crater,  the  world’s 
largest  dormant  volcano,  “The 
Needle,”  a  fern-covered  volcanic 
freak  rising  2,000  feet  above  the 
valley  floor,  and  Lahaina,  former 
capital  city  of  the  Islands. 

After  Maui  will  come  Kauai, 


the  Garden  Isle,  and  excursions  to 
the  famous  Fern  Grotto  on  the 
Wailua  River  and  to  Waimea Can¬ 
yon,  “Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Pacific.”  There’ll  be  plenty  of  free 
time  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  beaches 
on  this  island  before  leaving  for 
Oahu,  most  famous  island  in  the 
group. 

On  a  full  day’s  trip  around  the 
Island  of  Oahu,  we’ll  see  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Temple,  Polynesian  Cultured 
Center,  a  pineapple  plantation, 
and  Schofield  Barracks.  The  next 
day  we’ll  visit  the  Dole  Pineapple 
processing  plant,  Kewalo  Basin 
for  lunch  at  Fisherman’s  Wharf, 
and  take  a  cruise  through  Pearl 
Harbor. 

We  will  fly  to  San  Francisco  on 
Friday,  August  12,  and  have  all 
day  Saturday  in  America’s  favorite 
city.  Various  optional  sightseeing 
trips  will  be  arranged  for  those 
who  may  not  have  visited  here 
before.  The  next  day  a  morning 
flight  takes  us  to  Chicago  with 
connections  for  home  airports. 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  the  Hawaiian  Holidays  are 
“all-expense”  trips  with  everything 
included  in  the  ticket  price  —  all 
trEinsportation,  all  scheduled  sight¬ 
seeing,  all  meals,  and  all  tips. 

Other  Tours 

Our  1966  Grand  European  Tour 
will  leave  New  York  on  May  14 
aboard  the  SS  Rotterdam  and  re¬ 
turn  on  June  21.  We  will  visit 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
h’rance. 

From  June  7  to  28,  our  Scandi¬ 
navian  Holiday  tour  party  will 
be  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  enjoying  the  beautiful 
scenery  and  fascinating  cities  of 
these  northern  countries. 

Two  tours  to  Alaska  (June  7-26 
and  July  27-August  14)  will  take 
us  on  the  beautiful  Inland  Passage 
to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
with  stops  at  many  Alaskan  ports. 

On  our  British  Isles  Holiday 
(September  7-28),  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  really  see  Ireland,  Scot¬ 
land,  Wales  and  England,  and 
autumn  is  the  nicest  time  of  year 
to  be  in  the  British  Isles.  We  will 

(Continued  on  page  49) 


HARVEST 
KINGM 
SILO  ▼ 


MARIETTA  SILOS 

MARTIN  MARIiTTA  CORPORATION 


P.  O.  Box  672  ....  Marietta,  Ohio 

P.O.Box  158  ....  Falconer,  N.  Y. 
P.O.Box  124  ....  Ravena,  N.  Y. 
Race  Rd.  and  Pulaski  Hgwy.  .  Baltimore,  Md. 
P.O.Box  21126  .  .  .  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


SAVE  ON 


UNADILLA’S 
eoth  ANNIVERSARY' 

Write  for  complete  information 
or  see  your  Unadilia  Dealer  about 
our  special  60th  Anniversary  OfiFer. 

Get  the  details  and  save.  This  is 
limited  time  offer— so  investigate 
early  ...  it  will  be  to  your  advantage. 
For  60  years  Unadilia  wood  stave  silos 
have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Grand¬ 
fathers,  Fathers  and  Sons  have  bought 
and  filled  Unadillas  . . .  hundreds  of 
testimonial  letters  prove  this  . . .  get  a 
low  cost  reliable  Unadilia  for  years  of 
maintenance-free  silage  storage.  All 
sizes,  factory  creosote  treated,  choice  of 
accessories  . . .  write  for  catalog  and 
special  offer  details ...  or  see  your 
dealer.  You  can  pay  more  but  you  won’t 
get  more. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B-326  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 
Wood  Silos,  Silo  Liners,  Barn  Rafters  and  Arches 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Biggest  Tractor  Bargain  / 


SPEEDEX  MODEL  S-14 


6  h.p.,  6"  X  16" 
rear  tires,  2  power 
ranges,  geared  re¬ 
duction  steering, 
easy-lift  tooi  lever, 
extra-heavy  con¬ 
struction  through¬ 
out,  full  year  war¬ 
ranty.  Briggs  & 

Stratton  “Easy-Spin”  starting.  Single  clutch 
pedal  with  automatic  brake  gives  extra  safety. 
Tractor  only  $379.  Unequalled  32"  full-float¬ 
ing  rotary  mower,  only  $105.  Also  big  9  h.p. 
Model  S-23  at  $535,  and  8  h.p.  Model  S-18, 
with  5-speed  transmission,  only  $465.  Many 
low-cost  tools.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for 
folder.  (Prices  f.o.b.  Ravenna.) 

(DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED) 

SPEEDEX  Tractor  Co. 

America’s  First  Riding  Garden  Tractor 

364  No.  Freedom  RAVENNA,  OHIO  44266 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  homg  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  nobleeding,  4oz. 
jar — $1.00  at  your  de^- 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  Co. 

Morris  12,  N.Y. 


Dn  Natjhr's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erich  Cottrell  of  Water¬ 
loo,  New  York. 


interested  in  the  Class  I  base  pro¬ 
posal,  and  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 
—  Erich  Cottrell,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

OLD-FASHIONED? 

Perhaps  I  am  old-fashioned,  but 
it  bothers  me  when  a  young  farmer 
assumes  a  debt  load  that  handi¬ 
caps  him.  I  realize  that  a  lot  of 
equipment  is  needed  on  a  modern 
dairy  farm,  but  once  you  get  the 
tools  you  need  more  acres  to  make 
them  pay. 

It’s  my  feeling  that  a  farmer 
who  is  making  some  money  might 


well  consider  making  some  good 
outside  investments  rather  than 
expand  his  farming  operation.  For 
some  years  we  hired  our  silo  filled, 
but  recently  bought  a  chopper.  The 
interest  on  what  it  cost  would  just 
about  pay  the  bill  for  custom  fill¬ 
ing  .  .  .  but  we  can  do  the  job  when 
we  want  to  do  it.  It  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tion,  however,  to  have  someone 
paying  me  interest! 

My  son  Lav  erne  and  I  (he  does 
most  of  the  work)  have  120  acres 
here,  and  we  operate  an  additional 
200  on  shares.  We  have  50  head 
of  stock  and  milk  around  32. 

The  cows  are  in  stanchions,  and 
it’s  my  opinion  that  we  can  give 
them  more  individual  attention. 

Until  last  fall  the  milk  was  cus¬ 
tom-hauled,  but  the  man  quit  when 


he  had  only  three  dairymen  using 
cans.  Now  we  haul  our  own  milk 
.  .  .  and  also  for  a  neighbor. 

In  addition  to  the  milk,  we  sell 
the  wheat  from  35  acres,  about 
50  tons  of  wheat  straw,  50  tons 
of  oats,  and  200  tons  of  hay.  In 
the  past  we  grew  red  kidney  beans, 
but  expect  to  discontinue  that  crop. 

We  grow  most  of  the  feed  for 
the  cows.  Last  year  our  bill  for 
molasses,  high  protein  supplement, 
and  grinding  was  about  $1,600. 

It’s  difficult  for  a  young  man 
to  pay  for  a  farm,  but  in  my 
opinion  there  is  much  more  risk 
in  a  big  operation,  and  a  good 
manager  on  a  one  or  two-man 
dairy  farm  can  do  all  right.  — 
Herbert  Bobbett,  Scipio  Center, 
N.Y. 


LIKES  PUREBREDS 

We  have  kept  purebred  Hol- 
steins  for  18  years.  I  have  often 
told  our  kids  that  when  a  man 
has  no  pride,  he  has  nothing.  We 
are  proud  of  our  herd  .  .  .  that’s 
one  reason  we  stick  to  purebreds. 
I  think,  also,  that  we  are  inclined 
to  give  purebreds  a  little  better 
care  and,  other  things  being  equal, 
they  bring  a  little  more  when  you 
want  to  sell. 

Artificial  insemination  has  help¬ 
ed  boost  production,  but  has  re¬ 
moved  the  incentive  for  a  dairy¬ 
man  to  prove  a  bull.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  cow  families,  and  look 
for  families  that  produce  cows  with 
good  appetites  and  that  are  rugged 
and  live  a  long  time. 

We  believe  that  type  is  impor¬ 
tant.  For  one  thing,  good  type 
goes  along  with  long  life. 

We  have  two  daughters  who  in 
their  younger  years  were  4-H  Club 
members.  They  both  know  a  lot 
about  Holstein  cattle,  and  they 
won  their  share  of  ribbons. 

One  thing  that  would  help  the 
dairy  business  is  better  coopera¬ 
tion  between  cooperatives.  I  am 


Hawaii . 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

tell  you  more  about  this  tour  next 
month. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  on  this 
page  and  mail  it  today  to  get 
itineraries  and  complete  cost  in¬ 
formation  for  the  tours  which 
interest  you.  Whichever  one  you 
choose,  you  will  have  a  glorious 
time  and  travel  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  pleasure.  On  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  tour,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  yourself! 

Gordon  Conklin,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  370-T 

Ithaca,  New  York  14851 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on 
my  part,  the  following  tour  itineraries: 
Hawaiian  Holidays _ 

Alaska  Tours _ 

British  Isles  Holiday _ 

Grand  European  Tour _ 

Scandinavian  Holiday _ 

Name  . _ _ 

Address  _ 


. .CPIease  print) 
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A  1400  pound  cow  producing  80  pounds 
of  milk  requires  118  grams  of  calcium,  89 
grams  of  phosphorus  per  day  for  mainten¬ 
ance  and  production.  That’s  a  1.33:1  ratio. 
Beacon  Dairy  Rations  are  now  formulated 
to  provide  a  calcium  .phosphorus  ratio  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1.5:1  when  fed  with  normal 
levels  of  legumes  and/or  corn  silage.  This 
contrasts  with  much  wider  calcium: phos¬ 
phorus  ratios  when  conventional  dairy  ra¬ 
tions  are  fed.  We  are  also  adding  30%  more 
phosphorus  with  a  low  pH  and  in  a  highly 
available  form. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you  and  your 
herd?  It  means  better  utilization  of  the  total 
ration,  more  efficient  calcium  utilization  (im¬ 
portant  to  skeletal  growth  and  maintenance 
and  to  milk  production),  lower  incidence  of 
milk  fever  by  keeping  calcium  blood  serum 
values  above  the  level  where  milk  fever  occurs, 
better  conversion  of  carotene  to  vitamin  A. 

They  all  add  up  to  improved  effi¬ 
ciency  of  energy,  protein  and  min¬ 
eral  nutrients,  better  herd  health, 
higher  total  milk  production. 


Your  Beacon  Advisor 
has  full  information 
on  all  Beacon  Dairy 
Rations.  Why  not 
call  him  today? 


Dr.  Lew  S.  Mix 


“A  cow  producing  20,000  pounds  of 
milk  secretes  24  pounds  of  calcium 
and  20  pounds  of  phosphorus  per 
year.  Thafs  reason  enough  for  us 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  cal¬ 
cium '.phosphorus  ratio  and  availa¬ 
bility  in  Beacon  Dairy  Rations”  — 
Dr.  Lew  S.  Mix,  Vice  President  and 
Director  of  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  for  Beacon  Leeds. 


Beacon  Division 
of  textronl 

Headquarters 
Cayuga,  N.  Y 
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KB54 

FIELD  PROVEN 


FAN 

HOUSING 


■  high  capacity!  ■  for  the  big 
silos!  ■  unexcelled  for  haylage! 


The  big  bIo\wer  that  has 
proven  itself  on  the  big  silos. 
It's  field  proven. 

■  SHAKER  PAN 

Prevents  build-up  in  hopper. 
Wads  are  loosened.  Smoother 
ensilage  flow  to  fan. 

■  WIDE,  LOW  HOPPER 

Projects  14"  past  housing 
for  easy  approach. 

■  NO  BLOW-BACK 

No  baffling  to  restrict  forage 
flow. 

■  LIFETIME  LUBRICATED 

No  greasing  required. 

■  SHRED  KNIVES 

Keep  the  fan  tips  clean.  Ad¬ 
justable  outlet,  fan  blades, 
wheels.  Shear-bolt  protection 
and  water  inlet. 


OTHER 

MODELS 

AVAILABLE 


Distributed  in  New  York,  New  England, 
Western  Pennsylvania  by  .  .  . 

.1.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY,  INC. 
Syracuse,  New  York;  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Waterville,  Maine;  Camp  Hill,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Distributed  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  by  .  .  . 

HAMILTON  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  178,  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania 


DIG  HOLES 
FASTER!  DEEPER! 

with  danuser^ 

(R) 


BORE 
4”  to 
30"  holes 
in 

seconds! 


OPERATION 


Eliminates  costly  la¬ 
bor,  work  and  time. 
1-man  can  dig  hun¬ 
dreds  of  holes  a  day 


ECONOMICAL 

VERSATILE! 


3 


POINT 

HITCH 

MOUNT 


FREE 

BOOKLET! 


Buy  1  digger  -  get  a 
crane  boom  as  a 
bonus!  Converts 
quickly! 

Quick,  easy  installa¬ 
tion.  Makes  your  trac¬ 
tor  work  harder  than 
ever  for  you! 

Write  for  "Guide  for 
Better  Fenc- 
ing"  and  in- 
formation. 


Give  tractor  make,  model. 


MACHINE 
®  COMPANY 
508  E.  3rd  St.,  Fulton,  Missouri 


THE  SUGAR  BEET  STORY 

by  Hugh  Cosline 


FOR  THE  FIRST  time  in  60 
years  Central  New  York  farmers 
grew  sugar  beets  on  a  commercial 
scale  in  1965. 

It  was  a  new  crop,  and  natural¬ 
ly  there  were  problems  and  lessons 
to  be  learned.  A  year’s  experience 
is  now  behind  us,  so  let’s  take 
stock  and  see  where  we  are: 

On  March  12,  1965,  at  the  end 
of  the  previously- announced  grow¬ 
er  signup  period,  growers  had 
contracted  to  plant  only  12,000 
acres.  The  Empire  State  Sugar 
Company,  with  a  new  plant  under 
construction  near  Auburn  (costing 
$25  million)  wanted  more  ...  so 
the  contract  period  was  extended, 
as  was  the  area  .  .  .  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  8  counties  to  16,  going  all  the 
way  from  Orleans  to  Herkimer 
counties. 

The  final  contracted  area  was 
26,000  acres,  with  21,000  planted, 
and  somewhere  around  16,000  ac¬ 
tually  harvested.  Yields  are  report¬ 
ed  as  ranging  from  2y2  to  30  tons, 
with  an  average  of  around  8  tons. 
(Research  trials  in  several  areas 
in  1964  averaged  12.75  tons  per 
acre). 

Some  Questions 

These  facts  immediately  raise 
two  important  questions: 

How  many  growers  with  low 
yields  will  fail  to  sign  a  ’66  con¬ 
tract,  and  is  it  economically  sound 
to  grow  sugar  beets  as  far  away 
as  some  growers  are  located? 

The  “break  even”  yield  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  be¬ 
tween  8  and  11  tons  per  acre. 
However,  some  farmers  feel  that 
they  have  learned  a  lot,  and  can 
do  a  better  job  in  1966.  A  com¬ 
pany  representative  saysheexpects 
contracts  from  80  to  85  percent  of 
the  men  who  grew  beets  in  ’65. 

From  Orleans  County  in  the  west 
to  Herkimer  County  in  the  east  is 
a  matter  of  175  miles.  Originally 
the  hope  was  expressed  that 
enough  beets  to  supply  the  fac¬ 
tory’s  needs  could  be  grown  within 
50  miles  of  the  plant. 

In  addition  to  the  deliveries 
made  at  the  plant,  five  dumping 
points  have  been  designated  to 
which  growers  deliver  beets.  They 
were  guaranteed  that  they  would 
not  be  charged  more  than  $1  a 
ton  for  transportation  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  from  dumping  station  at 
Geneva,  Aurora  and  Syracuse,  or 
more  than  $1.75  a  ton  from 
Brockport  and  Westmoreland. 

Transport  Cost 

The  growers’  association  asked 
the  Empire  Sugar  Company  to 
absorb  this  cost,  but  company  rep- 
resentativ^es  felt  that  this  would 
require  a  cut  in  the  price  to  all 
growers,  and  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  nearby  growers  to  help  pay 
transportation  costs  for  those  in 
outlying  areas.  This  might  be  a 
factor  persuading  some  distant 
growers  to  discontinue  the  crop. 
Eventually,  it  is  hoped  to  take 
beets  to  the  factory  by  water  on 


the  Barge  Canal,  which  would 
lower  transportation  costs. 

Without  in  any  way  trying  to 
make  this  a  growers’  guide,  let  me 
point  out  some  of  the  production 
problems: 

1.  Beets  require  a  deep  root 
zone.  Suitable  land  is  limited,  and 
beets  are  commonly  grown  in  a 
four-year  rotation,  so  only  one 
acre  in  four  is  available  in  any 
one  year. 

2.  The  crop  loves  lime,  but  some 
farmers  want  potatoes  in  the  rota¬ 
tion,  and  soil  with  lime  enough  to 
please  beets  is  likely  to  cause  scab 
in  potatoes.  Also,  if  you  add  lime, 
do  not  expect  to  add  it  in  large 
amounts  for  beets  and  get  good 
results  the  same  year! 

3.  Sod  ground  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  sugar  beets,  neither  is 
corn  ground  where  atrazine  was 
used  to  control  weeds  the  previous 
year. 

4.  The  ideal  stand  of  sugar  beets 
is  one  beet  per  foot  of  row  (or 
maybe  1  beet  per  8  inches).  But  a 
beet  seed  is  relatively  small,  and 
to  get  a  good  stand  more  seed  is 
planted  than  needed.  That  means 
thinning.  There  are-  two  ways  to 
do  that:  by  hand  using  a  hoe 
.  .  .  which  is  too  costly  ...  or  with 
a  machine.  To  do  a  good  job  of 
machine  thinning  you  need  a  uni¬ 
form  stand  to  start  with. 

A  big  step  forward  was  made 
some  time  ago  in  developing 
monogerm  seed  (essentially  one 
seed  instead  of  several  together) 
but  still  a  specially-designed  plant¬ 
er  is  needed  for  a  good  job.  Modi¬ 
fied  bean  planters  have  been  tried 
but  found  wanting. 

Beet  thinners  are  adjustable.  The 
grower  counts  the  number  of 
plants  per  100  feet  and  adjusts  the 
machine  to  leave  as  near  one  plant 
per  foot  as  he  can.  Beets  too  close 
in  the  row  will  cut  yield  drastically. 

Weeds 

Weeds  can  also  reduce  yields 
to  unprofitable  levels.  Hand  weed¬ 
ing  is  costly,  and  chemical  weed 
killers  have  been  developed  so  they 
do  a  good  job  in  the  row.  Some 
growers  experienced  poor  results 
with  chemicals  in  ’65,  but  others 
reported  a  high  degree  of  success. 
Cultivation  is  still  recommended 
when  weeds  appear,  between  the 
rows,  or  when  a  crust  is  formed  on 
the  soil. 

In  1965,  a  big  limiting  factor 
was  lack  of  moisture,  but  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  ’66  will  bring 
any  more.  We*  might  even  have 
less! 

Flarvesting  is  considered  one  of 
the  bottlenecks  of  growing  sugar 
beets.  To  be  profitable  the  crop 
must  be  harvested  by  machines 
which,  as  grandma  used  to  say, 
“cost  a  pretty  penny.” 

Beets  are  a  long-season  crop, 
and  sugar  is  deposited  relatively 
late  in  the  growing  season.  Many 
fields  were  harvested  late  in  1965 
.  .  .  some  in  January,  1966  .  .  . 
and  some  fields  (including  some 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


15^  MULCHER 


Designed  for  your 
6  Row  —  30"  Spacing 
Fittina  and  Plantina 


The  BIGGIST  (IS’) 

The  HEAVItST  (S300^) 
The  RUGGEDIST 
Mulcher  on  the  market. 

Use  with  regular  two  rows  of 
pulverizer  wheels  or  sets  of 
wheels  on  back  row  for  mini¬ 
mum  tillage.  Heavy  duty  trail 
planter  hitch  for  once-over  job. 
10'  and  13'  also  available. 

Write  Department  AA 

for  free  color  folder  TODAY! 


THE  HARRIMAN 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Box  51 1 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37401 


SAVINGS 
FOR  YOU 

on 

DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
DURING  MARCH  ONLY 


SAVE 


up  to 

$5.70 

on  each 
STANDARD 
“EASY-ALL” 
COMFORT 
STALL 

NOW! 


Here's  the  best  buy  of  this  or  any  other 
year!  The  most  economical  and  greatest 
time  and  labor-saving  stall  ever  built!  See 
your  Standard  Dealer  NOW! 


SAVE 


on  each 
STANDARD 
“MIGHTY- 
MOVE” 

BARN 
CLEANER 

NOW! 

The  bigger  the  unit,  the  More  You  Save! 
Cuts  chore  time  to  the  bone  and  comes 
in  three  varied  motor  sizes.  See  your 
Standard  Dealer  NOW! 

Also  Comparable  Savings  on  Pre-Cast 
Concrete  Manger  Curbs,  Barn  Windows, 
Barn  Columns  and  Free  Stalls! 

Buy  Now  During  Standard’s  "Early-Order 
Bonus  Sale”! 

See  your  STANDARD  dealer  or  write 
Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air, 
Maryland. 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

Manufacturers  of  a  Complete 
Line  of  Dairy  Barn  Equipment 
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low-yielding  areas)  were  not  har¬ 
vested  at  all  .  .  .  which  was  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  growers. 

As  might  be  expected,  some  fric¬ 
tion  developed  between  growers 
and  the  Empire  State  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany,  but  differences  of  opinion  do 
not  seem  great,  and  I  find  a  con¬ 
siderable  volume  of  opinion  that 
they  could  have  been  avoided  .  .  . 
and.  can  still  be  resolved.  I  try  to 
present  both  sides  of  a  disagree¬ 
ment  fairly  and  without  partiality. 
If  both  sides  complain  a  bit,  I 
know  I  have  been  successful! 

A  growers’  association  .  .  .  the 
Finger  Lakes  Sugar  Beet  Growers 
y\ssociation  .  .  .  was  formed  early 
in  the  game.  Its  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  put  in  untold  hours  in  getting 
things  underway. 

One  obligation  the  Association 
has  assumed  is  to  put  its  O.K.  oiL 
contracts.  Some  points  in  the  ’65 
contract  were  unsatisfactory  to 
growers  and  changes  were  pro¬ 
posed.  I  am  told  that  the  plant 
management  considered  the  sug¬ 
gestions,  revised  the  contract,  and 
submitted  it  to  the  Association 
officers. 

It  was  not  given  an  O.K.,  and 
following  this  the  plant  manage¬ 
ment  sent  contracts  to  individual 
growers,  very  few  of  which  were 
signed  and  returned. 

Organization 

Here  I  put  in  the  personal  opin¬ 
ion  that  where  a  crop  has  but  one 
buyer,  as  is  the  case  here,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  growers  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  important.  Of  course,  to  have 
a  strong  organization  members 


must  support  it,  which  they  seem 
to  be  doing. 

Because  of  this  situation,  the 
assumption  was  made  by  a  few 
growers  that  the  plant  manage¬ 
ment  refused  to  deal  with  the  As¬ 
sociation.  So  far  as  I  know,  plant 
management  never  took  such  a 
position. 

Another  source  of  annoyance, 
or  perhaps  I  should  sciy  mis¬ 
understanding,  is  the  contract  pro¬ 
vision  for  deductions  called  “Tare” 
.  .  .  which  one  newspaper  account 
called  “Tear.” 

The  contract  provided  for  de¬ 
duction  for  stones,  dirt  and  leaves, 
and  for  beet  tops  down  to  the 
lowest  leaf  scar!  (The  top  of  a 
sugar  beet  has  little  or  no  sugar). 
Where  beets  are  evenly  spaced  and 
not  too  close,  the  harvester  can 
be  adjusted  to  remove  the  top  of 
the  beet  to  include  the  last  leaf 
scar,  but  where  they  are  unevenly 
spaced,  and  therefore  vary  in  size, 
a  good  job  cannot  be  done  in  the 
field. 

Tare  is  figured  this  way:  when 
a  load  of  beets  is  delivered  it  is 
weighed  .  .  .  and  the  weight  deduct¬ 
ed  from  the  gross  weight. 

But  the  beets  are  still  not  clean. 
A  sample  w'eighing  from  25  to  50 
pounds  is  taken  from  the  center 
of  the  load,  the  sample  is  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned,  leaves  and  tops 
and  dirt  weighed,  and  the  percent 
deduction  applied  to  the  entire 
load. 

Some  misunderstanding  seems 
to  be  due  to  failure  to  read  the 
contract.  The  average  “tare”  runs 
around  14  percent,  but  some  loads 


harvested  late,  when  ground  was 
frozen  or  muddy,  ran  close  to  50 
percent.  One  grower  told  me  his 
“tare”  averaged  7.8  percent.  It’s 
not  difficult  to  imagine  consider¬ 
able  disappointment  on  the  part 
of  the  grower.  F'or  one  thing,  he  is 
paying  transportation  costs  on  a 
lot  of  dirt! 

Opening  Delay 

Another  source  of  concern  was 
the  delay  in  getting  the  plant  into 
operation,  which  was  accomplish¬ 
ed  early  in  January.  Meanwhile, 
the  beets  lay  in  piles  (sometimes 
covered  with  snow)  and  growers 
feared  that  an  appreciable  amount 
of  sugar  would  be  lost,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  price. 

Payment  is  made  on  sugar  con¬ 
tent,  which  averages  around  15.3 
percent  and  for  which  the  company 
pays  an  average  of  $12.54  atom 
( In  addition,  each  grower  gets  a 
Sugar  Act  payment  from  the  feder¬ 
al  government  averaging  $26  per 
acre).  Also,  if  a  grower  plants 
sugar  beets  and  has  a  crop  failure 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  is 
eligible  for  an  “abandonment  pay¬ 
ment”  of  $8  an  acre. 

Empire  will  pay  growers  around 
$1,250,000  for  the  ’65  crop,  and 
the  Federal  Government  will  make 
Sugar  Act  payments  to  farmers 
of  around  $250,000. 

The  plant  management,  I  am 
told,  wrote  each  director  of  the 
growers  association  guaranteeing 
that  the  loss  from  exposure  in  the 
weather  would  not  exceed  .3  of  1 
percent. 

In  good  faith  farmers  have  in¬ 


vested  thousands  of  dollars  in  time 
and  equipment.  The  Fun p ire  State 
Sugar  Gompany,  a  subsidiary  ol 
the  Pepsi  Gola  Gompany,  has  built 
a  $25,000,000  plant  near  Auburn. 
The  Gollege  of  Agriculture  at  Gor- 
nell  is  carrying  on  an  extensive 
research  program  designed  to 
make  the  crop  more  profitable. 

An  important  part  of  this  is  the 
development  of  a  higher-yielding 
variety,  better  adapted  to  Gentral 
New  York  conditions,  and  perhaps 
with  a  higher  sugar  content.  Work 
is  being  continued  on  chemical 
weed  control,  on  the  best  plant 
population  per  acre,  and  on  other 
factors  influencing  yield. 

The  plant  hires  around  280  men 
for  about  10  months;  sugar  beets 
supply  the  raw  material  for  only 
two  or  three  months.  This  is  the 
only  plant  in  the  country  capable 
of  handling  both  beets  and  raw 
cane  sugar.  When  the  beets  are 
finished  the  plant  is  cleaned,  ad¬ 
justed,  and  reopened  to  handle 
cane  sugar  until  fall. 

Once  started,  the  plant  runs  24 
hours  a  day.  The  wages  of  280 
workers  has  given  an  appreciable 
boost  to  Auburn  economy. 

There  may  still  be  questions 
about  the  eventual  place  of  sugar 
beets  in  the  economy  of  Gentral 
New  York,  but  having  come  this 
far  it’s  folly  to  “rock  the  boat.” 

Meetings  have  been  held  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  growers 
and  the  processors.  If  agreement 
is  reached  before  we  go  to  press 
we  will  let  you  know.  If  not,  we 
hope  to  give  you  the  facts  in  the 
next  issue. 
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SWEDISH  STEEL  TINES... 
INTERCHANGEABLE  SHARES 

Finest  Swedish  steel  plus  special 
hardening  and  tempering  makes  this 
tine  practically  indestructible.  Every 
tine  is  tested  for  spring  strength  and 
flexibility.  Hardened,  wear-resistant 
shares  are  available  in  4  sizes  from 
%"  for  pasture  renovation  up  to  4" 
for  row  crop  cultivation. 
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Rinnliand  ■  THple  K 
...versatility  plus 
Swedish  steel  tines ! 


THIS  REMARKABLE  TILLAGE  TOOL  can  save  you 
time,  crops  and  money.  Use  it  for  seedbed  preparation, 
row  crop  cultivation,  renovation  of  alfalfa,  grassland  and 
pasture,  working  summer  fallow.  Simple  mechanical  self¬ 
leveling  keeps  all  tines  working  at  a  pre-set  depth.  Oper¬ 
ating  speeds  of  5  to  7  m.p.h.  cuts  down  field  time.  Available 
in  widths  from  5'1 1 "  to  1 7'5".  6"-tine  spacing  standard  — 
easily  adjusts  to  4",  8"  or  1 2".  Optional  trailer  harrow  helps 
break  clods  and  level  seedbed.  Simple  pin-type  mounting, 
fits  category  1  or  2  hitches. 


OPTIONAL  PLANTER  HITCH  permits  lifting  cultivator 
without  raising  planterout  of  ground.  Build  perfect  seedbed 
and  precision  plant  in  one  fast,  easy  operation. 


FREE 

INFORMATION! 


FARMHAND 


DIVISION  OF  DAFFIN  CORPORATION 


Please  send  literature  on _ 

1  am  a  student,  send  special  material  Q 


Write: 

Farmhand. 

Dept.  AA36 
Hopkins,  Minn. 


Name _ _ 

Address _ 

Town _ State. 


ANGUS 


BABY  CHICKS 


CAPONS 


EXOTIC  BIRDS  &  ANIMALS 


QUALITY  ANGUS  BULLS.  Currently  paining 
2.6# /day.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. _ 

WYE  PLANTATION  FROZEN  Angus  Semen 
is  available  from  P.R.I.  pi’oven  sires  officially 
gaining  4  pounds  and  more  per  day  or  whose 
365  day  weights  are  1200  pounds  and  over. 
Wye  Plantation,  Queenstown,  Maryland  21658. 
Telephones:  301-827-2041;  301-827-8143. _ 

REGISTERED  ANGUS  COWS,  foundation 
quality  bred  to  Ankonia  Eric,  Eileenmere 
grandson  of  999-^5  and  1032.  Also  this  typey- 
sire  and  two  top  sons.  Joel  Nystrom,  Agridor 
Farm,  Skillman,  New  Jersey,  201-359-5990  or 
212-DI9-0700. _ 

REGISTERED  ANGUS  CATTLE,  bred  cows, 
cows  with  calves  and  young  bulls  by  outstand¬ 
ing  sire:  Dor  Mac  Bardoliermere  3,  Centurion 
127  and  Aberan  Elevate  56.  Mohawk  Farms. 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  Lynn  Potter  518-CA4-5262.. 

BABY  CHICKS 


MARSHALL  KIMBERCHICKS.  Top  quality 
eggs  will  always  be  in  demand.  The  men  who 
stay  in  the  poultry  business  will  be  the  ones 
who  can  produce  highest  quality  eggs.  Choose 
Kimberchicks  for  dependable  high  quality  and 
profits  by  calling  Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  AR  2-8616. _ _ 

HEAVIES!  REDS,  Rocks  $3.95—100:  “Jumbo” 
White  Rocks  $5.49,  COD.  Heavy  Breeds 
straight  hatch  $7.90;  Pullets,  $10.49.  “Deluxe” 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Hampshires,  RI 
Reds  straight  hatch  $9.70;  Pullets  $16.70. 
“Famous”  White  Leghorn  Pullets  $17.50. 
“Champion”  Pedigreed  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
$22.70.  Redrock  Sexlinks,  Buff  Sexlinks,  Silver 
Cross  Pullets  $24.70:  straight  hatch  $13.95. 
Black  Giants,  White  Giants,  Buff  Rocks.  Silver- 
laced  Wyandottes,  Giant  Brahmas,  Australorps, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Brown  Leghorns 
straight  hatch  $14.95;  Pullets  $26.95.  Pekin 
Ducklings  12 — $4.75.  Broadbreasted  White, 
Bronze  Turkeys  15 — $11.90.  Beltsville  White 
Turkeys  15 — $9.90  fob,  nearest  hatchery.  Live 
Guarantee.  Ruby  Chicks,  Dept.  AGR3,  Virginia 
Beach,  Virginia. _ 

SAVE  ON  TOP  STRAIN  Chicks.  Outstanding 
test  records!  2-great  strain  Leghorns  —  Cash- 
man  production  pullets,  Cameron  Champ  #924 
pullets  $33.00  per  hundred.  Anderson  Buff  Sex- 
link,  White  Rocks  straight  run.  $15.00 — Pullets 
$30.00  per  hundred.  Discount  on  thousand  lot 
and  up.  Write  for  literature.  Parks  Poultry 
Farm,  Cortland.  N.  Y.  Phone  607-756-9310. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  Rocks,  Reds, 
Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  Ducklings,  Gos¬ 
lings,  Turkey  Poults.  Free  Catalog.  Surplus 
Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. _ 

BARRED  ROCKS  OR  REDS  $4.10.  White 
Rocks.  Heavy  Breeds,  As  Hatched  $7.85.  Heavy 
Pullets  $12.95.  Leghorn  Pullets  $15.95.  Free 
Catalogue.  National  Chicks,  2620  Rockafellow 
Ave.,  Pennsauken,  N.J. 

HI-PRODUCTION  LAYERS.  White  Leghorn 
pullets  $26.50  per  100.  R.I.  Red  pullets  and 
Buff  Sex  Link  pullets  $26.00 — 100.  Broad¬ 
breasted  Cornish  Broiler  Cross  $10.  100% 

guaranteed.  Free  catalog.  Noll  Farms,  Klein- 
feltersville,  Penna. 

BIG  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Austra  Whites,  White 
Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Brah¬ 
mas,  New  Hampshires,  Wyandottes.  35  Breeds. 
Ducklings,  Turkeys,  Starts  Chicks.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

“WELP-LINE”  937  LEGHORNS.  Random 
Sample  Tests  prove  their  profit  superiority. 
Top  efficiency.  Also  California-Gray’s,  Lee’s 
White  Rocks.  New  Hampshires,  Parmenter 
Reds,  Parks  Barred  Rocks,  White  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  free 
literature.  Rainbow  Hatchery,  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Shaver  Leghorns, 
Rapp  Leghorns,  Shaver  Sex-links,  Harco  Sex¬ 
links,  Lawton  Buffs,  Cornish  Cross  meat  birds. 
Also  started  pullets.  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Green¬ 
wich,  N.  Y.  12834.  Phone  518-692-7104. 

PROFIT  POWERED  Finest  Strain  Cross  White 
Leghorns.  Harco  Reds,  Lawton  Buffs,  Pullets, 
30^  each.  Extra  heavy  breeds:  Vantress,  White 
Mountain,  Silver  Cross,  straight  run.  lOd  each. 
Prepaid  insured  delivei-y.  Circular.  Strickler 
Farms,  Sheridan  3,  Pa. 


Harco  Sex  Link  Chicks 

(Eggs  direct  from  Harco) 


Also  Silver  Hallcross  and  Golden  Buff 
sex-linked  Hallcross.  Arbor  Acres 
Cornish  Cross.  Weekly  hatches.  Com¬ 
petitive  prices.  Free  catalog  and 
price  list.  Write  to  214  Cook  Hill  Rd. 

Phone:  203-269-4447. 


Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


QUALITY  FEEDER  PIG  SALE 

Thursday,  March  17,  1966 
EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 
Route  #5,  Caledonia,  New  York 

All  pigs  sold  are  locally  produced  and 
eligible  for  inter-state  shipment. 
Sponsored  by 

New  York  Swine  Improvement 
Cooperative  Association 


SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS  are  backed  by  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  quality  and  service  that  goes  back 
more  than  40  years.  Bred  from  top  laying 
strains  that  outlive,  outlay  the  best  in  the 
business.  White  Leghorns,  Harco  Black  Sex 
Links,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Dekalb,  other 
breeds.  Hatching  year  ’round.  For  meat  you 
can’t  beat  our  Vantress-White  Rock  crosses. 
Write  for  Catalog,  down-to-earth  prices. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Box  106,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. _ 

READ  THIS  BEFORE  buying  Baby  Chicks! 
Rocks,  Reds,  Cornish  $3.89 — 100.  Large  White 
Rocks  $5.45.  Other  Breeds  $1.45  to  $5.45.  Pul¬ 
lets  $9.99.  Customers  choice  of  breeds  shown 
in  terrific  free  catalog.  Shipment  from  hatchery 
your  section.  Atlas  Chick  Co.,  Home  Office, 
2651  Chouteau,  St.  Louis  3.  Mo. _ 

QUALITY  CHICKS.  WHITE  Rocks,  Barred 
Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  straight  run  100- - 
$10.75.  Pullets  100 — $18.95.  Leghorn  Pullets  100 
— $25.50.  Our  choice  mixed  heavies  straights 
100 — $8.75.  100  Special  Guaranteed  Heavies 

$5.50,  shipped  COD.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  15 
— $5.25.  Superior  Chicks,  Box  5,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio. _ _ 

RARE  BREEDS  —  FREE  Beautiful  Catalogue. 
Gorgeous  color  pictures  rare  beauties  and 
standard  favorites.  Over  67  varieties  baby 
chicks.  Special  4H.  FFA  offer.  Rare  Breed 
Headquarters  49  years.  Send  your  Zipcode. 
Murray  McMurray  Hatchery,  M70,  Webster 
City.  Iowa.  50595. 


BEES  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES 


BEES  INSURE  BETTER  Crop  Pollination. 
Profitable  side  line.  Send  $1.00  for  book.  “First 
Lessons  in  Beekeeping”  and  three  months  sub¬ 
scription.  Free  Literature.  American  Bee  Joui'- 
nal.  Box  A,  Hamilton.  Illinois. _ 

BEES  INCREASE  SEED  and  fruit  yields,  100 
page  book  with  175  pictures  (??  75^  postpaid, 
explains  everything  from  starting  to  selling 
honey.  Free  factory  catalog,  stingproof  equip¬ 
ment,  saves  you  25%.  Walter  T.  Kelley  Co., 
Clarkson.  Kentucky. _ 

PACKAGE  BEES.  MY  northern-bred  Cauca¬ 
sians  are  very  gentle  and  productive.  Two 
pound  $5.35.  three  pound  $6.60,  postage  $1.40 
per  iiackage.  None  COD.  Conner  Apiaries, 
Stockton.  New  Jersey. 


DOGS 


SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  Puppies.  A.K.C. 
Champion  pedigree.  Astolat  Kennels,  Kunkle- 
town  3,  Pa. 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS.  Small,  sturdy! 
Herd  dog  and  companion.  D.  McLaud,  Berk- 
shire.  N.Y. _ 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  — 
Swiss  type.  Famous  bloodlines.  Walter  E. 
Yoder,  Rl,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone  634-7664. 
AKC  AIREDALE.  WEIMARANER,  Wire  Fox 
Terrier  Puppies.  'Tourtellotte,  Morris.  N.  Y. 
BORDER  COLLIES  WITH  natural  herding  ih- 
stinct.  Pups  from  parents  imported  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wales  $20-$50.  Satisfaction  Guar- 
anteed.  Dunsmore  Farm,  Swanton,  Vt. _ 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  pups- 
real  heel  drivers  $18.00  each.  Joseph  Winkler, 
Hankins.  N.  Y. _ 

AKC  REGISTERED  GERMAN  Shepherd  pup¬ 
pies,  all  ages.  Best  of  blood  lines.  Friendly 
with  children.  Richard  E.  Young.  Route  3, 
Lowville,  New  York.  Phone  890-R. _ 

BRIDLE  LEATHER  DOG  Collars  $1.00  each 
Postpaid — with  name,  address,  state  width — 
length.  John  Davies.  Patchogue,  N.  Y.  11772. 
PUREBRED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  —  Farm 
raised,  reasonable.  Guaranteed.  Sunnydale, 
Frederick  6,  Maryland. _ 

HEALTHY  REGISTERED  VACCINATED 
pups.  German  Shepherd-Samoyed-Beagle-Wire 
or  Smooth  Fox  Terriers-Dachshund-other 
breeds.  Price  surprise.  Floyd  Bogenrief,  Winne¬ 
bago,  Minn. 

RAT  TERRIER  pups  —  Bred  for  ratters.  Cru¬ 
saders  Kennels,  Stafford.  Kansas. 


23rd  Annual  Sale 

NEW  YORK 

HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

Animal  Husbandry  Pavilion 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SAL,  APRIL  9, 1966 

Show  10:00  a.m.  Sale  12:30  p.m. 

Col.  Morris  Fannon,  Auctioneer 

ALL  CLEAN  PEDIGREES 

30  Bulls  and  20  Heifers 
both  horned  and  polled 

Judge  of  Show,  Leland  Clark 


Howard  Sleighter’s 

PUREBRED  CHAROLAIS  DISPERSION 

plus  guest  consignments  from  Nutmeg,  Linden  and  Forest  Farms 
at  the  Baltimore  Livestock  Auction  Market,  W.  Friendship,  Md. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  16  —  12  NOON 

90  LOTS:  6  Herd  Bulls  —  16  Service  Age  Bulls  —  8  Bulls  (1965)  —  52  Cows 
and  Bred  Heifers  —  8  Open  Heifers 
Several  Cows  with  Calf  By  Side 

This  is  a  quality  herd!  One  of  the  pioneer  breeders  East  of  the  Mississippi. 
All  cattle  are  purebred  except  seven  15/16  cows. 

"WHAT  AN  OPPORTUNITY” 

For  Catalogs  Write:  Sale  Managed  By: 

BUZZ  GAREY 

100  WALNUT  LANE,  MORRISVILLE,  PA.  19067  (215)  295-2941 


STARTED  SURGICAL  CAPONS  -Four  to  six 
weeks  old  and  past  the  danger  period.  Make 
extra  profits  with  these  big,  white  feathered 
birds  that  bring  market  premiums.  Easy  to 
raise,  easy  to  feed.  Direct  delivery  in  our  trucks 
over  wide  area.  Write  for  folder.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Box  106,  R.D.  2,  Hudson,  N.Y. 
Phone:  TA  8-1611. 


CHAROLAIS 


AMERICA’S  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  Exotic 
Birds  &  Animals.  Swan,  ducks,  geese  for  your 
ponds.  Peacocks,  Pheasants,  Fancy  pigeons. 
Crane  for  your  lawn  and  aviaries.  Deer,  all 
manner  of  other  birds  and  animals  for  your 
Park  or  Estate.  Come — see  them  or  send  for 
Price  list.  Southwick  Birds  &  Animals,  Inc., 
Blackstone,  Massachusetts. 


GOATS 


PLYING  HORSESHOE  RANCHES— Breeding 
Charolais  since  ’52.  200  head  of  the  best 

Charolais  at  the  lowest  prices.  Registered  & 
recorded  bulls,  cows  and  heifers.  Best  blood¬ 
lines.  Certified  herd.  Visitors  welcome.  No  Sat- 
urday  sales.  Morris,  Pa.  Phone  717-353-2879. 
RUGGED  CHAROLAIS  BREEDING  Stock  for 
sale.  Realistic  Prices.  Come  see  our  herd  sire, 
Ama  Amigo.  Dave  Miller,  Charolles  Valley, 
RD#2,  Phoenixville,  Pa,  Rt.  113.  933-4044. 
PUREBRED,  REGISTERED  CHAROLAIS.  Ex¬ 
cellent  Breeding  stock.  Bulls  $350.  and  up:  Box 
369-GJ,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

PUREBRED  CHAROLAIS  BULL  Born  May 
12,  1961.  Sires  fast  growing  calves.  R.  C. 
Phillips,  Route  4.  Canandaigua.  New  York. 
CHAROLAIS:  F’astest  weight  gaining  beef 
breed.  Make  excellent  crosses  with  other 
breeds.  Few  choice  young  Purebred  Bulls  for 
sale.  Every  animal  P.  R.  I.  tested — Best  Blood¬ 
lines — Reasonably  priced — Deer  Hill  Farms, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. — R.  James  Hubbard,  Owner 
— Kenneth  Nye,  Manager. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 
steins  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Talbots,  Leonards- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


DUCKS  &  GEESE 


WEEDER  CHINESE,  EMBDEN,  Toulouse, 
African  Goslings.  Muscovy,  Pekin,  Rouen,  Buff, 
Khaki,  Crested  Ducklings.  Guineas.  Blyler 
Hatchery,  Gratz.  Penna. _ 

GEESE— WHITE  EMDEN  Goslings.  15  years 
selecting  the  best.  Ovid  Fry,  410  Webster  Road, 
Webster,  N.  Y.  14580. _ 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Breeders  of 
Long  Island’s  Famous  White  Pekins.  Hatching 
eggs  —  breeding  stock.  Inquire  about  prices. 
Long  Island  White  Pekin  Duck  Co.,  Eastport, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. _ 

GOSLINGS:  WHITE  EMBDEN,  Prettiest,  most 
profitable.  Free  information  write  —  Mother 
Goose  Hatchery.  DeGraff  3,  Ohio. 


HEREFORDS 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAI^monthly  magazine. 

How  to  raise,  where  to  buy  dairy  goats.  $2 
annually.  Box  836,  Columbia,  C-36,  Mo. 

HOLSTEINS 


200  REGISTERED  CANADIAN  Holsteins.  300 
Grade  Cows  and  Heifers  always  on  hand. 
Liberal  Credit  to  reliable  Farmers.  25  Years 
Experience.  M.  Barmann  &  Sons,  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  914-DI  3-6875. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  —  SPECIALIZING  in 
growing  400  yearlings  into  quality  springers. 
R.  N.  Mason,  Ontario,  N.  Y.  Phone  524-8452. 

HORSES 


HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES— Everyone  who 

likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have  this  book; 
Free.  Send  name,  zip  code.  Beery  School,  1643 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio.  45359. _ 

SELLING  OUT:  Purebred  and  grade  quarter 
horses:  Stallions,  Mares,  Colts:  Waggoner, 
Poco  Bueno,  Chico,  Hancock  breeding.  Albert 
Bailor.  Angelica.  N.  Y.  Phone:  716-466-7404. 

Top  Halter  and  Permanently  Registered 
Quarter  Horses 

Must  sell.  Chestnut  stud — Royal  King  Breed¬ 
ing,  dappled  grey  mare,  chestnut  gelding. 
Call  anytime,  Mr.  Cass  516-SE2-8325. 


LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS— Fine  quality.  Uniform 
loads.  Any  weight.  TB  and  Bangs  tested. 
Howey  and  Manley  Cattle  Company,  306  Ex- 
change  Bldg.,  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

LIVESTOCK  TRANSPORTATION 


LIVESTOCK  TRANSPORTATION— Local  and 
Long  Distance — 40  Ft.  Trailer.  “Cohen  Live¬ 
stock  Pullman,”  Box  100,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
03766.  Phone  448-2148. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


“POLLED”  REGISTERED  —  Calves  up.  Hen- 
drickson  Farm,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


PETS 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Bulls  and  Heifers.  Performance 
records  available.  Proven  Bloodlines.  W.  B. 
Phelps,  Spring  Hill  Farm,  Shushan,  N.  Y. 
Phone  farm  518-854-7868;  office  518-677-2635. 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

Weanling  Heifers  for  sale.  We  sell  nothing 
Registered  that  falls  below  a  Grade  of  “12”. 
Also  minimum  daily  gain  standards  of  1.90 
lbs.  per  day  of  age  for  heifers  and  2.25  lbs. 
for  bulls.  These  are  the  highest  standards  in 
the  East.  Visitors  welcome.  Of  interest  is 
our  Bull  Testing  Program. 

CHARLES  D.  GIBSON — Deer  Run  Farms 
Hillsdale,  N.Y.  Tel.  518-325-7821 


PUREBRED  ANGUS  SALE 

Farm  Show  Bldg. — Harrisburg,  Penna. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  17,  1966 
Show:  9:00  A.M.  —  Sale:  1:00  P.M. 

4  BULLS  —  46  BRED  8<  OPEN  HEIFERS 
For  catalogs  contact: 

EASTERN  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 

FINKSBURG,  MD.  21048 
Carol  E.  Hackney,  Sec. — 301-848-6990 


GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY  if  you  want  to  make 
money.  Raise  Toy  Manchesters  and  Chihuahuas, 
small  toy  dogs.  Breeding  or  pet  stock  for  sale, 
no  shipping — come  get  them.  Tharp’s  Kennel, 
120  Offutt  Street,  Cumberland,  Md.  Phone 
PA2-6147. _ 

AUCTION 

ARCADIA  FARMS  COMPANY 

WALLINGFORD,  VERMONT 

G.  B.  Van  Wyck.  owner 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  31,  1966 
AT  11  A.M. 

90  head  of  registered  Jerseys 
63  head  of  heavy  milking  cows  and 
bred  heifers 
19  very  nice  calves 
1  yearling  bull 

60  lactation  records  average  11,  857  milk  and 
609  fat  M.  E.  This  is  a  very  good  herd  from 
which  to  get  your  replacements  or  foundation 
cows. 

For  catalogs  write; 

Ralph  H.  Maxham,  Sales  Manager 
White  River  Junction,  Vermont  05001 


RIDGE  MEADOWS  FARM  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

Thursday,  March  31,  1966  12:30  p.m.  Williamson,  New  York 

The  sale  will  be  at  the  farm  1833  West  Ridge  Road,  Williamson,  New  York, 

20  miles  east  of  Rochester. 

40  Registered  Brown  Swiss  40 
(25  cows  in  milk — 6  bred  heifers — 9  open  yearlings  and  calves) 

The  complete  dispersal  of  one  of  New  York’s  finest  Brown  Swiss  herds.  1965  DHIA  herd 
average  with  14518M-601F.  4  cows  (1  Ex-  3  V.G.)  with  official  records  in  excess  of  800F.  Most 
of  the  herd  sired  by  top  Curtiss  and  NYABC  Sires  and  47%  of  the  herd  trace  directly  to  our 
foundation  cow.  Ridge  Meadows  Trudy’s  Tessie  (V.G. — 804F).  1  Ex — 12  V.G.  and  8  G.P.  cows 
sell  in  the  milking  herd.  This  herd  is  in  excellent  physical  condition,  certified,  vaccinated, 
T.B.  Accredited,  eligible  for  interstate  shipment. 

Complete  line  of  Farm  Machinery  also  sells 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  INC.,  ALFRED  RUEGER  AND  SON,  OWNERS 

SALE  MANAGERS  &  AUCTIONEERS  WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 

BERGEN,  NEW  YORK  PHONE  146  PHONE  524-9559 


NEW  YORK  ANGUS  BREEDERS  SHOW  AND  SALE 

April  16,  1966  at  Cornell  University 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


SHOW  9:00  A.M.  SALE:  12:30  P.M. 


16  SERVICE  AGE  BULLS  —  28  BRED  HEIFERS 
14  OPEN  HEIFERS 


This  consignment,  selected  from  sound,  breed  improving  registered  herds. 

FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE:  Mike  Pangburn 

East  Aurora,  N.Y. 

For  Other  Information  Write:  Dwight  S.  Miller 

Millbrook,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager 
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PHEASANTS 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AUCTION  SALES 


CHAIN  SAWS 


i  15,000  RINGNECK  CHICKS  hatching  weekly. 

MacFarlane  Pheasant  Farm,  Janesville  13, 
:  Wisconsin. _ 

SILVER  PHEASANTS,  Spring  Hatch  $10 
Pair.  M.  Hartman,  New  City,  N.  Y.  10956. 

PIGEONS 


WHITE  HOMERS  -  3  pairs  $10.00.  Hendrick- 

Ison  Farm,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES  Catalog  1^ 

Walter  Hoenes,  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  N.J.  08213. 

PONIES 


RAISE  POA  PONIES  for  pleasure  and  profit, 
write  for  free  details.  Lazy  A  Ranch,  Mohnton, 
Pa, 


POULTRY 


lavender  GUINEAS,  MALLARD  Ducks, 
African  Geese;  White  Laced  Cornish,  Silver 
Laced  Wyandotte  Chickens.  Hendrickson  Farm, 
Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


rose  comb  BUP’F  Leghorn  Pullets.  Ray 
Alverson.  Henderson.  New  York. 


RABBITS 


[  RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  Fish- 
I  worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details, 
i  White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

1  RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  by  know¬ 
ing  facts.  48  page  illustrated  book  describing 
;  25  Breeds.  Housing,  breeding,  feeding,  markets, 

I  marketing,  etc.  25  cents.  American  Rabbit  As- 
i  sociation,  28  ARBA  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Penn. 

f  SHEEP 


SUFFOLK  ewes  top  lamb  production:  lambing 
early  with  hardy,  market-preferred  meat-type 
animals!  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Association, 
Box  324-RN,  Columbia.  Mo. 

SUFFOLK  STUD  RAM;  Ewe  sale  May  30. 
Order  Catalog  Now.  Roy  Warrick.  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. 


SHORTHORNS 


n  WANT  TO  GET  in  the  beef  cattle  field  and 
make  profit?  If  you  do,  remember  Shorthorns 
—Polled  Shorthorns  go  to  market  30  to  40 
days  sooner  than  other  breeds.  Calves  weigh 
60-80  lbs.  more  at  weaning.  Get  the  facts. 
Free.  Write  Department  EB,  American  Short¬ 
horn  Association,  8288  Hascall  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68124. 


SWINE 


MONTHLY  MARYLAND  FEEDER  Pig  Sales 
1:30,  2nd  Monday — Caroline  Sales,  Denton;  4th 
I  Thursday  (4th  Fri.-*-Nov.) — Rudnick  &  Sons, 
Galena  Vaccinated — health  inspected — graded 
pigs  sold  by  pound  to  highest  bidder.  Maryland 
Swine  Producers,  Fairgrounds,  Timonium. 

I  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  —  CERTIFIED 

I  Meat  Type.  Boars,  Gilts,  and  bred  Sows.  Ralph 
Bliek,  Williamson.  N.  Y.  315-589-8617. _ 

“  HAMPSHIRE  WEANLING  BOARS,  gilts. 

I  Malcolm  McColl,  Asbury  Road,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

j  REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINA  weanling 

-  boars  and  gilts.  Full  brothei'S  at  Alfred  Testing 
I  Station  averaged  29.4  in.  length.  1.36  in.  back- 

Ifat,  and  4.34  sq.  in.  loineye,  with  feed  conver¬ 
sions  of  3.11  to  1  lb.  gain.  Richard  Crye,  Avon, 
New  York. _ 

YORKSHIRES— BREEDING  STOCK  by  PR 
and  CMS  Boars.  Brucellosis  accredited.  Um- 

ibrian  Farms,  Lafayette,  New  Jersey,  Telephone 
201-383-5441. _ 

GRADED  FEEDER  PIG  Auction.  April  1,  1966, 
.  8  P.M.  E.S.T.  (Evening  Sale)  Geauga  Live- 

!  stock  Commission,  Middlefield,  Ohio.  800  head 
mixed  breeds,  sold  by  weight.  Vaccinated  for 
cholera  by  licensed  Veterinary  with  modified 
live  virus  and  serum.  Consignors  pay  vaccina- 

Ition.  Bank  reference  required.  Additional  in¬ 
formation  call  Tom  Givan,  Ph.  632-6681.  North- 
east  Ohio  Graded  Feeder  Pig  Sale. _ 

FEEDER  PIGS  THAT  Eat  and  Grow  $17.  each. 
Vaccinated  and  delivered  in  100  head  lots, 
I  shoats  over  40  lbs.  $22.  COD  on  approval.  C. 
I  Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Del. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  POULTS,  30  $14.95.  100  $39.95  post¬ 
paid.  Low  as:  Goslings,  97^.  Ducklings  24^. 
Guineas,  29().  Cooper  Hatchery,  Oakwood  15, 
Ohio. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


1  NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 

R  21^  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
I  contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin,  100 

I  mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine, 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  ( 1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
j  and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
S  $2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 

I  $25. 00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 

infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Tops- 
tield.  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply 
catalogue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As 
always,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment- 

DAIRY  and  livestock  Veterinary  supplies 

direct  to  you  at  wholesale.  Send  card  for  new 
wholesale  catalogue.  Eastern  States  Serum 
Company,  1727  Harden  Street,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

KENTmaST  mastitis  treatment— Peni- 

Icillin,^  Dihydrostreptomycin,  Neomycin,  Sulfa¬ 
nilamide,  Cobalt  in  15CC  disposable  syringes. 
Lozen  prepaid  $4.45.  Withhold  milk  from 
L'eated  quarter  72  hours.  Authorized  Anchor 
oerum  Dealer.  Kensington  Veterinary  Supply, 
Kensington,  Connecticut. 

AUCTIONEERS 

I  auctioneers  —  Livestock  and  farm  auc- 
Lons.  Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service 
available.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

For  tops  in  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 

Weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
[  stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 

S  ^nerican  Agriculturist,  March,  1966 


astonishing  AUTOMA-nC  TOILET  BOWL 

CLEANER,  deodorizer.  Works  when  toilet  is 
flushed.  Housewives  buy  on  sight  for  every 
bathroom,  at  only  $1.98  each.  Make  up  to 
$10.00  in  hour,  spare  time.  Free  Sales  Kit. 
Merlite,  114  East  32nd,  Dept.  G-71W,  New 
York  16. _ 

SOLES  AND  HEELS  Guaranteed  5  Full  Years 
or  We  Replace  Shoes  Free!  Amazing  new  com¬ 
fort  shoes  for  men,  women,  children  carry  this 
fabulous  Economy  Guarantee.  Sell  for  only 
$2.49  to  $4.95.  You  make  up  to  120%  profit,  up 
to  $15.00  and  more  in  hour,  even  spare  time, 
introducing  these  astonishing  shoes  in  your 
area.  Money-Making  Outfit,  Style  Display  Free. 
Merlite,  Dept.  D-50W  Shoe  Div.,  114  East  32nd, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10016. 

SENSATIONAL  “DEFENDER  OF  WOMEN!” 
Stops  attackers  instantly!  Effective  to  15  feet. 
Lipstick  size.  Samples  for  trial.  Rush  name. 
Kristee,  166,  Akron,  Ohio. 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


WONDERFUL  BIBLE  PROPHECY.  Prophet 
Elijah  Coming  Before  Christ.  World’s  Next 
Great  Event.  Free  Book.  R.  A.  Megiddo  Mis¬ 
sion,  Rochester,  New  York  14619. 

FREE  CATALOG.  Interesting  New  Books. 
Postal  Books,  Dept.  AA,  2217  Lackland,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  63114. 


BUILDINGS 


FARM  BUILDINGS — for  all  pui-poses,  low  cost, 
easy  terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N,  Y. 


ANNUAL  EQUIPMENT  AUCTION  Saturday, 
March  5,  1966 — 9:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m.  Definite 
Date — Rain  or  Shine.  Terms — Cash  or  check 
day  of  sale.  Selling:  (46)  wheel  and  crawler 
tractors  —  International  —  John  Deere  —  Case 
—  F'ord,  many  late  models.  (21)  Forage  chop¬ 
pers,  (5)  blowers,  (10)  wagons  &  boxes,  (16) 
balers,  (12)  conditioners,  (20)  mowers,  (15) 
rakes,  (20)  plows,  (24)  harrows,  (6)  cultiva¬ 
tors,  (15)  planters,  (25)  spreaders,  trucks,  un¬ 
loaders  etc.  Few  small  items — so  be  on  time! 
Salem  Farm  Supply,  Inc.  Route  22,  Salem, 
New  York.  Phone  854-3448  or  854-3471.  Stanley 

&  Glenn  McLenithan.  Auctioneers. _ 

AUCTION  SALE:  Farm  tractors  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  Industrial  tractors.  New  Jersey’s 
largest  annual  Auction.  All  types  including 
balers,  choppers,  wagons,  crawlers,  backhoes, 
blades.  Tools  and  small  items.  Saturday.  March 
26,  1966 — 9  A.M.  J.  Percy  Van  Zandt  Co., 
Blawenburg,  N.  J.  (On  route  518  just  off  route 
206  north  of  Princeton). 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  be  an  Accident  Investigator. 
Make  up  to  $1,000  a  month,  part  or  full  time. 
No  college  necessary.  Car  furnished:  many 
extra  benefits.  We  train  you  at  home  in  spare 
time.  Keep  present  job  until  ready  to  switch. 
Pick  your  location.  Men  badly  needed  now. 
For  Free  information  write  Liberty  School, 
Dept.  C9410,  1139  W.  Park,  Libertyville, 
Illinois. _ 

FREE  BOOK  “990  Successful,  Little-Known 
Businesses.”  Many  fascinating  opportunities! 
Plymouth  936W,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11218. 


SAW  CHAINS.  Save  up  to  $15.00  each.  “Life¬ 
time  Guarantee”  Immediate  shipments,  post’pd. 
Write,  Armstrong’s,  Box  142,  Saulte  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan  49784. 


SAW  CHAIN 

DIRECT  TO  YOU  AT  FACTORY  PRICES! 

Brand  new,  first  quality,  fully  guaranteed!  In 
.404",  1/2"  and  7/16"  pitch.  Chain  for  bar 
of  any  saw  with  cutting  length  of: 

12^'  to  14"  SI  0.00  15"  to  16"  $11.00 

17"  to  20"  $13.00  21"  to  24"  $15.00 

GUIDE  BARS:  New.  hard-nose,  to  fit; 
Homelite  17"  $17.00,  21"  $19.00 
McCulloch  18"  $18.00,  24"  $21.00 
SPROCKETS:  Direct-drive  sprocket  $4.00; 

Gear-drive  sprocket  $2.50. 

Add  50c  to  total  order  for  shipping 
(For  COD  send  $2.00  deposit) 

Be  sure  to  give  saw  name,  bar  cutting  length, 
and  pitch  used  or  number  of  drive  links  in  chain. 
Send  check  cr  money  order  today  to: 

ZIP-PENN  INC.  BOX  179-HD  Erie,  Penna. 
For  big  .savings  on  other  bars,  saw  parts, 
accessories,  write  for  complete  catalog. 


ARTIFICIAL 

INSEMINATION 

COOPERATIVE,  INC 


Will  combine  the  resources  of: 


York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc 


New 


will  bring  these  benefits  to  you 

Best  of  the  best  AI  Proved  Sires. 

A  stronger  sire  development  program. 

A  more  effective  research  program. 

Industry  leadership  with  top  directors 
and  management. 


MASS 


HEADQUARTERS 


CONN 


■  Central  Vermont  Breeding  Association 

■  Maine  Breeding  Cooperative 

■  New  England  Selective  Breeding  Association 

■  New  Hampshire-Vermont  Breeding  Association 


P.O.  Box  518,  Ithaca,  New  York,  14850 


Classified  Ads 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 


April  Issue . Closes  March  1 


May  Issue  Closes  April  1 


June  Issue  Closes  May  1 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

35  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals. 
Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  15R24,  count  as  11  words. 
Minimum  charge  $3.50.  Blind  Box  Number  $2.40 
extra,  includes  address.  Send  check  or  money 
order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box 
369,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FURNACES  &  BOILERS 


HELP  WANTED 


MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  P>ee  catalog. 
1330-33  Linwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64109. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free' 

catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. _ 

LEARN'^  auctioneering"  term  soon.  Free 
catalo.g.  The  Reisch  American  School  of 
Auctioneering.  Inc.,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 

CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  STAKES  for  tree  staking.  5.  6,  7,  8 
and  10  Ft.,  ready  pointed.  Also  tree  wrap  and 
wire.  Large  stock  on  hand  at  all  times. 
516-AN-6-6400,  East  Northport,  New  York. 
CEDAR  FENCE  POSTS  sharpened  or  un- 
sharpened,  all  sizes  and  lengths.  Cedar  Poles 
also.  Large  supply  on  hand.  Herb  Clark,  Route 
73,  Brandon,  Vermont.  247-8241. 


CHAIR  CANING 


RESTORE  CHAIRS:  Complete  kits,  postpaid, 
free  instructions:  Guaranteed  premium  medium 
Cane  $2.75;  Fibre  Rush  $2.95.  Catalog,  quality 
seating,  refinishing  materials  25(#  (refundable). 
The  Workshop,  Dept.  Al.  122  Main,  Penn  Yan, 
New  York  14.527.  


EARTHWORMS 


FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5.  Cedar  Hill,  Texas.  


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  ARE  SUPPLIERS  for  Dairy  Farm:  First 
class  milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  work¬ 
ers.  Ellingers  Employment  Agency,  80  Warren 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Phone  GR  3-8168-9. 

FARMS  FOR  RENT 


WANTED:  DEER  HUNTING  Privileges  pri¬ 
vate  hunting  club  for  6  members.  Interested 
in  results  only,  and  will  pay  accordingly.  With¬ 
in  150  miles  of  New  York  City.  John  S.  Roz- 
ansky,  176  Louis  St.,  Secaucus,  N.  J. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS— FINGER  LAKES  AREA  —  all  types 
and  size  farms.  Retirement  homes  —  hunting 
land.  Lakeshore  properties.  H.  M.  Stocking, 
Realtor,  Dundee,  New  York. _ 

VIRGINIA  livestock,  dairy  farms  and  country 
estates,  P.  M.  Browning,  Realtor,  John  H.  Hitt, 
Associate:  Culpeper,  Virginia. _ 

LARGE  LIST  DAIRY,  Poultry,  Market  Garden, 
Recreational  Farms,  Camps,  $5,000.  to  $395,000. 
Skibiski  Realty,  So.  Deerfield,  Mass. _ 

150  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM.  80  acres  tillable, 
land  in  high  state  of  fertility.  15  acres  woods, 
some  saw  timber,  14,000  scotch  pines,  some  15 
years  old.  Large  barn  in  good  repair,  2  smaller 
barns.  Excellent  10  room  house.  This  is  valley 
farm  located  on  paved  road,  school  bus  and 
milk  route.  26  high  producing  registered  hol- 
stein  cows.  Good  farm  equipment.  Owner 
farmed  place  50  years.  Retiring.  Write  Box 
74,  Owego.  N.  Y. _ 

446  ACRE  FARM.  300  tillable.  Will  sell  with 
stock  and  equipment  or  bare.  Nine  room  house 
with  modern  conveniences  on  State  highway. 
Good  water  supply.  Available  May  1st.  Write 
John  T.  Petkovsek.  RFD#1,  Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 
SCHOHARIE  RIVER  FARM,  230  hiway  acres, 
200  tillable,  60  flats.  10  room  farm  home,  5 
room  rancher,  both  hot  water  heated.  65  stan¬ 
chion  barn,  silos,  barn  cleaner.  $55,000  bare, 
$89,000  complete.  Tei'ms  with  owners.  Wimple, 
Realtor,  Sloansville,  N.  Y.  518-875-6355.  Free 
Lists. _ _ 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  in  the  Champlain  Val¬ 
ley.  320  tillable  acres,  700  ton  sealed  silo, 
modern  two  bath  home  and  tenant  house.  Ideal 
show  farm.  $115,000.,  $20,000.  down,  will 

finance  on  terms,  or  will  sell  equipped  with 
cattle  and  machinery.  Roger  Dubois,  RFD#2, 
Middlebury.  Vermont,  Telephone  897-5102. 
FREE  CATALOG.  You’ll  enjoy  the  candid,  de¬ 
tailed  descriptions  of  several  hundred  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York  properties.  Mimeographed 
for  easy  reading.  Included  are  almost  anything 
you’re  likely  to  want  from  select  farms,  choice 
village  and  rural  homes,  businesses,  etc.,  to 
“wiki  tracts”  for  tenting  and  investment.  Four 
Effs,  Box  264AA,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

200  ACRE  FARM,  11  room  house,  silo,  barns, 
other'  buildings,  etc.  In  excellent  repair.  Lo¬ 
cated  25  miles  South  of  Albany,  New  York. 
For  lease  or  sale.  Price  $37,500.  Murray  Keen, 
5  Warnke  Lane,  Scarsdale,  New  York. _ 

DAIRYMAN’S  BONUS  BUY  256-acre  New 
York  farm  ready  to  operate  with  31  dairy  cows, 
4  heifers,  2  trucks,  2  tractors,  full  line  ma¬ 
chinery,  3  milker  units,  small  tools  included! 
180  acres  tillable,  70  pasture,  20  improved, 
springs,  stream,  50  wooded,  barb  wire.  Secluded 
setting  on  gravel  road,  2  miles  village.  15-room 
Colonial  home  in  good  repair,  6  bedrooms, 
bath,  basement.  Two  36x76  barns,  granary, 
garage,  machine  shed,  shop,  sap  house,  silo, 
other  buildings,  pressure  system  to  7, buildings. 
Just  imagine  ...  all  this  for  $42,500,  terms  on 
part.  Free  .  .  .  Spring  1966  illustrated  catalog. 
All  types  real  estate  coast  to  coast!  United 
Farm  Agency,  501-AA  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10017. _ _ 

STOCKED— EQPT.  DAIRY.  Owner  reports 
$48,000.00  year  income!  275  acres.  175  tillable, 
125  pasture,  80  wooded;  River  Edge,  bottom¬ 
land,  stream.  Grade  A  266x36  dairy,  79  ties,  17 
pens:  30x50  barn,  milk  room,  others.  Lovely 
Landmark  Colonial  Home:  10  rooms,  1)4  baths. 
Included  Registered  Guernseys  (95  milkers,  2 
bulls,  heifers,  calves),  complete  eqpt.  &  ma¬ 
chinery!  Owner  retires.  Underpriced.  $120,000. 
Va  dn.  Strout  Realty,  Gray  Fox  Lodge,  Mosher 
Hill,  Farmington,  Me.,  778-2319,  Free  Local 
Lists _ _ _ 

108  ACRfi  FARM,  on  main  highway,  near 
Broome  Co.  village,  10  room  house,  equipped 
restaurant,  barn,  3  car  garage,  about  40  A. 
river  flats,  owner  will  consider  terms  on  this 
atti'active  property  W,  W.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N,  Y, 


FOR  SALE  -  105  acre  horse  ranch,  re¬ 

modeled  home,  surplus  of  charm.  Priced 
right  .  .  .  174  acre  farm,  owner  relocating, 
remodeled  home,  pond.  After  down  payment  as¬ 
sume  mortga.ge  .  .  .  Country  home  has  every¬ 
thing,  57  acres,  good  hunting,  excellent  view, 
$2400.00  down  .  .  .  Sheldon  Abraham,  Real 
Estate  Broker,  R.D.  #3,  Norwich,  N,  Y,  607- 
334-3555. _ 

140  ACRE  FARM  3  miles  north  Little  Falls, 
New, York,  Exceptionally  good  land  and  water. 
Includes  Dwelling  -120'  X  36'  Barn  -  -  New 
Milk  House.  Mrs.  Carl  Hoerz,  Dolgeville,  New 
York  —  Phone  429-8195. _ 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT:  225  acre  farm  -100 
acres  Alfalfa.  Balance  pasture.  52  stanchion 
barn.  Well  watered.  Natural  gas  heat.  Leon 
Mason.  RD#1,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. _ 

230-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM.  190  tillable.  %  mi. 
frontage  on  famed  fishing  river.  Farm  pond. 
Well.  32  ties.  Tile  silo.  Apple  orchard  1500  bus. 
av.  Maple  orchard.  Good  9-room  house  with 
bath  and  furnace.  Views.  Near  lakes  and 
skiing.  $25,000.  Bernice  B.  Rich,  Broker,  Salem, 
N.  Y.  518-854-3361. _ 

DOLLAR  MAKING  DAIRY.  Owner  reports 
$20,372.00  year  dairy  income!  Fertile  240  acres. 
135  tillable,  50  pasture,  60  wood!  mile  fronts 
creek;  pond;  elec,  pump  well!  Grade  A  dairy 
60x80,  50  ties,  milk  room;  50x60  storage;  2 
silos;  outbldgs.  Barn  Cleaner,  Bulk  Tank  In¬ 
cluded!  Comfortable  7  room-bath  for  owner 
Plus  good  6  room-bath  for  help.  Owner  re¬ 
tires,  Underprices  productive  dairy!  $35,000. 
Terms.  Strout  Realty,  Lawton,  Pa.,  (717)934- 
5891.  Free  Local  Lists. _ _ 

MILKING  PARLOR,  BULK  milk  tanks,  room 
for  120  cows,  400  acre  river  farm.  Box  113, 
Bridgewater.  N.  Y. _ _ 

FREE  Spring  Catalog!  Bargains  Galore!  Coast- 
to-Coast!  Low  prices,  easy  down  payments! 
Safe-Buy  Real  Estate  Agency,  712-NY  West 
Third,  Little  Rock,  Ark. _ 

VERMONT  DAIRY  FARMS  —  A  very  good 
stocked  and  equipped  226  A.  Farm  $60,000. 
Others  from  $40,000.  to  $210,000.  Tom  Whit- 
taker,  P^arm  Consultant,  Brandon,  Vt. _ 

UNUSUAL  PENNSYLVANIA  DAIRY  Busi¬ 
ness  Opportunity  435-acre  fax'm,  130  registered 
cattle:  new  parlor,  milk  plant  and  dairy  store 
for  2  qt.  jug  business  and  related  products. 
Second  year’s  profit,  $28,496.29.  Very  good 
buildings  and  equipment.  Price,  complete, 
$225,000.  Mortgages  available.  There’s  a  tre¬ 
mendous  profit  potential  in  this  business  for  a 
good  operator.  'Tom  Whittaker,  Farm  Consul¬ 
tant^ _ _ 

116  ACRE  FARM  NEAR  Gettysburg.  Level 
productive  land.  Excellent  buildings.  Modern¬ 
ized  brick  Colonial  home.  Paul  E.  VanCleve, 
New  Oxford.  Pa.  Phone  624-7701. _ 

BEEF  AND  SHEEP  Farm — Tioga  County. 
Pennsylvania — 909  acres — 2  houses,  conven¬ 
iences — 2  barns — plenty  of  water — R.  P.  Grubb, 
Knoxville,  Penna.  16928.  _ 

270  ACRE  FARM-  -70  Stanchions,  barn  cleaner, 
dumping  station,  bulk  tank,  9  I’oom  house, 
spring  water,  with  or  without  machinery.  Wava 
Gross,  RD#1,  Little  Falls,  N,  Y, _ 

FOR  SALE  BECAUSE  of  age— 185  acre  farm 
(80  acres  apples  and  pears)  Over  32,000  bu. 
apples  ’65;  45  alfalfa,  20  each  woods  and  pas¬ 
ture,  some  sugar  beets  and  corn.  Very  near 
Cayuga  Lake  for  frost  protection.  4  hard  roads 
on  farm.  6  miles  from  Auburn.  Good  retail  fruit 
business.  Three  houses— ample  barns.  Jas.  Roe 
Stevenson,  Cayuga.  N.  Y.  13034. _ 

103  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  in  Chautauqua 
County.  Good  buildings.  Will  sell  bare  or  with 
stock  and  equipment.  If  interested  write — Mrs. 
John  Szydlo,  RFD#1,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMING  PROFITS!  Productive  219  acres. 
$18,000  dairy  and  general  produce  income  re- 
poi'ted  by  owner!  213  tillable  acres,  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Pond  &  Streams.  Distinctive  10 
room  Colonial;  6  bedrooms,  bath,  5  Fireplaces, 
basement,  furnace.  2  car  garage.  Exta  Home: 
4  bedroom,  bath,  furnace,  basement.  Grade  A 
dairy:  36  ties,  milk  room,  piped  water,  bulk 
tank,  pipe  line  milker.  2  silos,  barn.  Owner 
i-etires.  Exceptional  Value  —  Underpriced! 
$80,000,  terms.  Strout  Realty,  Rte.  2,  Box  5, 
Thurmont,  Md.  (301)  271-2780.  Free  Local 

Lists!  


FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED:  FARM  WITHIN  25  miles  Roches¬ 
ter:  Large  well  kept  house,  all  utilities,  central 
heat,  immediate  occupancy.  Good  water, 
sewerage,  building,  fence,  equipment  good 
repair.  Tillable  acrea.ge,  pasture,  orchaid  good 
condition.  Easy  access  to  maintained  roads. 
Write  Box  104,  Grand  Island.  N.  Y.  14072. 
WANTED  TO  BUY  farm  all  equipped  with  50 

or  60  milking  cows  and  fully  equipped  ma¬ 
chinery  on  milk  check  basis  or  rent  a  farm 
with  capital  of  50  or  60  cows  and  2  family 
dwellings.  Box  369-GR,  Ithaca.  New  York 
14850.  


FISH  WORMS 


BIG  MONEY  GROWING  fishworms.  Fi'ee  in¬ 
formation.  Fain’s  Hatcheryl4,  Edison,  Georgia 
31746.  


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
BR-36  ,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unodilla,  N.  Y. 


\ 


CUT  HEATING  COSTS.  Use  Marco  Furnaces 
and  Boilers.  Either  Complete  Combustion  Wood 
and  Coal  or  Combination  Oil-Wood  and  Coal 
Units.  Literature  free.  Marco  Industries,  P.  O. 
Box  6-A,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 


PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS.  Vegetables 
from  birds,  animals.  Cheese  cloth  100  yards 
by  48",  convenient  10  yard  lengths  $7.50  pre¬ 
paid;  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein,  120B 
Eton  Road,  Thornwood,  N,  Y. 


GOAT  SUPPLIES 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE.  Enclose  25^  de¬ 
posit  refundable  with  first  order.  Hoegger 
Supply  Co.,  Milford  2,  Pa. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


JEEPS  $64.50,  airplanes  $75.20,  boats  $6.18. 
Many  others  direct  from  U.  S.  Government. 
For  complete  “Directory”  and  catalog  send 
$1.00  to  Quality  Surplus,  Dept.  NY3,  Box  23, 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania. 


HAY  &  STRAW 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa— mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  hay  delivered 
by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality  guaranteed. 
Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N,  Y.  Phone 
Melrose,  4-2591  before  8  A.M.  or  after  5  P.M. 
BALED  HAY  DELIVERED  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion.  For  more  information  write  or  call  after 
6:00  PM.  J.  W.  Christman,  RD  2.  Fort  Plain, 
New  York. _ 

GRADED  HAY  STRAW  all  kinds  shipped 
anywhere.  Phone  201-748-1020.  Desmond  Hay 
Service,  Box  402,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 
CARLOT  OR  SEND  your  truck.  Hay,  Alfalfa 
pellets,  grain.  Grain  or  feed  store  operators, 
contact  us  for  your  feed  supplies.  Schwab  Bros. 
Feed  Co.,  New  Bavaria,  Ohio. _ 

CAN  DELIVER  all  grades 'of  good  quality  hay. 
Also,  farmers  Interested  in  selling  contact  us. 
D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York.  Phone: 
716-243-3311  or  716-243-2236. _ 

CALL  ON  US  for  Hay  &  Straw.  Myers  & 
Wilbur,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. _ 

HAY — 1st  and  2nd  cutting.  Straw  and  Corn. 
We  Deliver.  Registered,  Bonded.  Elwin  Mil- 
lerd,  Stanley,  N.  Y.  Phone  LYric  6-2664. _ 

GOOD  QUALITY  HAY  delivered  anywhere. 
Marcus  Delong,  Romulus,  N.  Y.  14541.  Ovid 
869-5675. _ _ 

WANTED:  Licensed  &  Bonded  Farmer  wants 
top  quality  Hay  &  Straw.  Also  Mulch  mini¬ 
mum  10  ton  lots.  “To  be  picked  up.”  Write  Box 
141,  Plainview,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE  -TREFOIL  and  Timothy,  814-476- 
2832  evenings,  Erie,  Penna. _ 

6000-7000  BALES  CHOICE  HAY.  1000  bales 
straw.  Varner  Lyman,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  Phone 
1052. _ _ 

GRADED  DAIRY  ALFALFA  and  other  Grades. 
Art  Callari  Hay  Co.,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

GOOD  QUALITY  TIMOTHY  Trefoil  Hay  For 
Sale  $30.  Ton.  Larry  Young,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 
Phone  186J2. _ 

CHOICE  HAY,  all  grades.  Mohawk  Valley. 
Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc.,  Fort 
Plain,  New  York.  Telephone  4-5111. 


HELP  WANTED 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED.  FULLY  experienced 
in  operating  milking  machines  and  caring  for 
cows.  Excellent  housing  for  married  man. 
Steady  year  round  employment.  Top  wages 
and  bonus.  Garelick  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass. 
617-528-9000  days  or  evenings  call  Israel 
Garelick  617-528-1122. _ 

MAKE  $280.00  GETTING  JUST  10  growers  to 
try  Campbell’s  Plant  Food.  Sample  free.  Camp- 
bell,  Rochelle  19,  Illinois. _ 

WANTED:  MAN,  BOY  or  girl  for  general 
farm  work.  Russell  Peters,  Sr.,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
$23  WEEKLY  AND  YOUR  own  dresses  as  extra 
rewards.  Just  show  Fashion  Frocks  to  friends. 
Easy,  fun.  Convenient  even  for  housewife  with 
children.  No  canvassing,  investment  or  experi¬ 
ence.  For  Free  Kit  write  Fashion  Frocks,  Dept. 
W-16101.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

WANTED  MARRIED  DAIRYMAN.  Modern 
Dairy  Farm,  House,  Salary,  benefits,  6  day 
week,  vacation.  Call  516-732-5583.  Manzoni’s 
Dairy.  Coram,  Long  Island,  N,  Y, 

FARMER:  Are  you  a  capable  farmer  who  has 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  failing  dairy  busi¬ 
ness?  We  have  openings  for  assistant  herds¬ 
men  who  can  handle  machinery.  Registered 
Angus  cattle.  Salary  open,  modern  housing 
with  all  utilities.  Call  Mohawk  Farms,  Canajo- 
harie,  N.  Y.  518-CA4-5262  for  an  interview. 

COOK  WANTED  -WOMAN  to  cook  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  home  for  20-35  people.  Must  be  able  to 
prepare  good  simple  food.  Maintenance  and 
living  arrangements  provided.  Write:  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Coyne,  1156  North  Broadway,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.  _ 

COUPLE  WANTED  on  retail  poultry-dairy 
farm.  Woman  to  assist  in  housework,  clerk  in 
farm  store.  Man  for  general  farm  work.  Could 
use  semi-retired.  Must  have  excellent  refei-- 
ences.  Hours  &  work  flexible  according  to 
desires  of  employee.  Wages  according  to  ability 
and  hours.  Fairlane  Farms,  Delhi  Stage,  Oneon- 
ta.  New  York. _ 

TIRED  OF  MILKING?  Long  established  Angus 
herd  needs  experienced,  reliable,  field  man  to 
assume  responsibility  for  crops  and  machinery. 
Some  cattle  work  in  winter.  References  and 
complete  information  first  letter.  Write  Wil- 
liam  Conley,  Gibbet  Hill  Farm,  Groton.  Mass. 
WE  HAVE  A  GOOD  permanent  job  for  a 
farmer  operating  equipment  and  doing  nursery 
work.  Applicant  must  be  between  22  and  35, 
sober,  reliable  and  responsible.  All  replies  will 
be  answered,  write  Box  369-P''X,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
14850. 


SINGLE  MAN,  GENERAL  farm  work.  Schanz 
P’arm,  Inc.,  Northford,  Conn. _ 

HIGH  PAY  JOBS  now  open.  U.S.  and  P’oreign. 
Travel  Paid.  Details-  Write  Lish  Enterprises, 
Inc.  F,  Box  8711  Jefferson  Memorial  Station, 
St.  Louis.  Missouri  63102. 

PARTS  MAN,  EXPERIENCED  for  Interna" 

tional  Motor  Truck  and  P''arm  Equipment 
Dealer,  Steady  employment.  Salary  to  exceed 
$6,000.00  yearly  plus  bonus.  All  replies  to  be 
strictly  confidential.  Harvey  H.  Pfennig,  Inc., 
Transit  Road  at  Millersport,  P.  O.  Address 
East  Amherst,  N.  Y.  14051.  Phone  716-NF2- 
2261. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  UNENCUMBERED  WOM¬ 
AN  35-53  for  gentleman  alone.  No  liquor  in 
home.  Perfer  healthy  woman,  above  average 
height.  Location:  Johnson,  Vermont.  Box  369- 
GT,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 

MARRIED  MAN  P'OR  dairy  farm.  Small 
family,  experienced  and  dependable.  Write 
Ralph  Frost,  Jordanville,  New  York. 

SALES— IHELD  REPRESENTATIVES.  Major 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Corp.  Positions  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  To  qualify  a 
college  degree  in  Agriculture  is  necessary.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  including  salary  requirements.  Box 
369-GU,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 

WANTED  P'OR  WELL  known  beef  cattle  farm 
Chautauqua  County  —  experienced,  reliable 
farmer.  Excellent  housing,  top  wages,  per¬ 
manent  job  for  right  man.  Other  help  em¬ 
ployed.  Must  know  general  farming,  be  over 
25.  Write  Sangamon  Farms,  Dewittville,  N.Y, 
or  call  Area  (jode  716-753-2624.  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Howard  Snethen. 

NURSES— PRACTICAL  Licensed  N.Y.S.  Ex- 
cellent  opportunity  in  Geriatrics,  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  field  in  Nursing.  Start  $383  to  $458  in  three 
years;  evening  differential  $25;  nights  $20 
month;  live-in  available;  liberal  benefits;  one 
hour  from  N.Y.C.  with  two  nearby  colleges; 
modern  expanding  institution;  active  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Program;  In-Service  Education  and  Hos¬ 
pital  affiliation.  Write  or  call  Personnel,  West¬ 
chester  County  Home,  25  Bradhurst  Ave, 
Hawthorne,  N.Y.  (914)  LY2-8500,  ext.  2666. 

HEAD  NURSE  —  INSTRUCTOR  In-Service 
Education  Program.  Expanding  modern  geri¬ 
atric  institution  with  active  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  and  hospital  affiliation.  One  hour  from 
N.Y.C.  with  two  nearby  colleges.  Live-in  avail¬ 
able;  liberal  benefits.  Begin  $6160  to  $7920  in 
four  years.  Write  or  call  Personnel,  Westchester 
County  Home,  25  Bradhurst  Ave.,  Hawthorne, 
N.  Y.  914-LY2-8500,  Ext.  2666. _ _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper/ Handyman  couple, 

Millbrook,  New  York.  Inside  work  to  include 
entire  care  of  house  including  family  laundry. 
Occasional  simple  cooking  preferred,  but  not 
required.  Outside  work — care  for  grounds,  and 
some  farm  experience  preferred  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  Excellent  cottage.  Permanent.  Referen¬ 
ces  required.  Box  369-GX,  Ithaca,  New  York 
14850. _ 

SINGLE  MAN  OR  Couple — Must  have  tractor 
experience.  Year  round,  room  and  board  fur¬ 
nished.  Charles  DeWolf,  95  DeWolf  Road,  Old 
Tappan,  N.  J.  07675.  


HOBBIES 


MAKE  DOOR  MATS  from  used  baler  twine. 
Instructions  Two  Quarters.  Walter  Warner, 
Pierceton,  Indiana.  46562.  


HONEY 


EXTRACTED  HONEY  —  Clover,  Buckwheat 
or  Fallflower,  5  lb.  container  $2.20;  3 — $5.75: 
6 — $10.50.  Prepaid  3rd  zone.  We  use  stainless 
steel  extractors  and  tanks.  Lang  Apiaries,  Box 
A,  Gasport,  New  York.  _ 

CHOICE  HONEY— CLOVER  or  Buckwheat,  5 

lbs.  $2.00,  10  lb.  pails  $3.70,  six  5  lb.  pails 
$10.00  Postpaid  3r<l  zone. — 60  lb.  cans  Clover, 
$10.80,  two  $10.50,  five  $10.20  FOB.  Harry  T. 
Gable,  Romulus,  New  York.  


INSTRUCTION 


GAME  WARDEN,  Government  Hunter, 
Forestry,  Park  and  Wildlife  Service  announce 
job  openings  regularly.  Prepare  at  home  for 
outdoor  work,  good  pay,  security.  Complete 
information  Free!  Write  North  American 
School  of  Conservation — BH,  Newport,  Califor¬ 
nia  92660. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  


LIVESTOCK  SUPPLIES,  EQUIP. 


FREE  SAMPLE  Cattle  Ear  Tag.  Big  numbers, 
low  priced.  Write  today:  Cowboy  Tag  Co.,  Box 
95,  Yucaipa,  California  92399. 


PHOTO  SERVICE  &  SUPPLIES 


12  EXP.  KODACOLOR— $2.49,  includes  neNV 
film.  Reprint  13(f.  12  exp.  B&W— 79d.  Hoosier 
Photos,  Box  1405AA,  Muncie,  Indiana.  


SAWDUST 


SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS  in  carload  lots. 
Sawdust  in  bulk  truckloads,  also  baled  shav¬ 
ings.  Bono  Sawdust  Co.,  33-30  127th  Place, 
Corona  68,  New  York.  Tel.  Hickory  6-1374. 

SILOS 


SILOS,  SILO  UNLOADERS— barn  cleaners. 
Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _  _ 

SILOS-  FACTORY  CREOSOTE  Treated 
Ma.ximum  insulation  against  frozen  ensilage 
and  absolute  acid  resistance.  Dependable  lock- 
doweled  wind-resistant  construction.  Immediate 
delivery.  Box  BS-36,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Una¬ 
dilla,  New  York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP  ITCHING — Promotes  healing  of  piles; 
psoriasis,  eczema.  "Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 
Falls,  Maine. _ 

QUICK-JOHN — Cleans  septic  tanks,  cesspools, 
outdoor  toilets.  Stops  odors,  backups.  Opens 
drains.  6  premeasured  treatments  $2.95,  12 — 
$4.95.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Ryter  Co., 
Madelia  20,  Minn. 

LEG  SORE  SUFFERERS  —  Send  for  Free 
Book  on  proven  Viscose  for  relief  of  pain  and 
aches  of  leg  ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due 
to  deep  vein  congestion.  Works  as  you  walk. 
Viscose  Co.,  100  West  Chicago  Avenue,  Dept. 
J.A.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. _ 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  repairing  books  and 
tools.  Free  catalog.  North  American,  Box 
77-RC,  Fox  River  Grove,  Illinois  60021. _ 

LIGHTNING  RODS — We  specialize  in  complete 
and  economical  lightning  protection  systems. 
Free  inspection  or  information.  Morse-Collins, 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  mem- 
ber  United  Lightning  Protection  Association. 
"SIX  WILL  F'ORMS”  plus  “Information  by 
Lawyer,”  $1.00,  Brugenheimer  Publishers,  Box 
158-N77,  Lexington,  Mass. _ 

"SEPTIC  PEPS-IT”  for  cesspools,  septic  tanks, 
dry  wells,  filter  beds,  outhouses.  Prevents  and 
corrects  odors,  backup.  Keeps  systems  flowing. 
6  months  supply  $2.95.  1  year  $5.90.  Electric 
Sewer  Cleaning  Co.,  Boston  34,  Massachusetts. 

FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG!  100,000  Pro- 
ducts.  Tremendous  Discounts!  Taylor  Distribu¬ 
tors,  Newton  14,  New  Jersey. 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES— furnaces,  coal,  oil, 
gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  Co.,  793  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York. _ 

TREASURE,  Gold,  Silver,  Relics.  New  1966 
detectors  now  available.  PT-ee  information.  Ray- 
scope,  Dept.  3-F,  Bax  715,  North  Hollywood, 
California. _ 

NEW  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENT  detects 
buried  gold,  silver,  coins,  firearms,  treasures, 
valuable  minerals.  $19.95  up.  Free  catalog. 
Relco-A56,  Box  10563,  Houston  18,  Texas. 
FOUR  WILL  FORMS  —  Standard  Forms 
(Finest  Quality).  Complete,  with  Infoi’mation, 
$2.00.  Interstate  Products,  Bo.x  1-M2,  Pelham, 
New  Hampshire. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  WILL!  Two  free  forms 
ready  to  fill  out  included  with  63  page  booklet. 
Only  $1.00  PPD.  Pioneer  Distributing  Co., 
Tunnel  Road,  Marietta  1,  Ohio  45750. _ 

"BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  Paradox  2, 
New  York  12858.  Unusual  Bi-monthly.  $2.00 
year.  Sample  35d. 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


BARN  CLEANERS — silo  unloaders,  engineered 
by  Patz.  New  different  bunk  feeders,  manure 
stackers,  replacement  chains  for  all  make 
cleaners,  low  cost,  easy  terms.  Nold  F'arm 
Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Willard  Howland,  South- 
ampton.  Mass. _ 

IN  NEED  OF  Milking  Equipment,  pipelines — 
parlor  or  around  the  barn  parlor  stalls — Her¬ 
ringbone — side  opening — walk-thru.  Transfer 
station,  rigid  or  plastic.  Get  our  prices.  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  Chore-Boy  Eastern  Factory  Owned 
Branch,  Box  11,  Dryden,  N.  Y.  13053.  Phone 
VI4-6092. _ 

WANTED  —  ALLIS  CHALMERS  Roto  Balers. 
Brice  Creesy,  Andover,  Ohio. _ 

"USED  CONVEYOR  BELTING”  Rubber 
covered — like  new,  all  sizes — all  plys.  Phone 
or  write:  E.  L.  Ashmus  Belting  Company, 
6038-49th  Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Telephone 
652-4596. _ 

AUXILIARY  GENERATING  PLANTS— 3  to 
20  KW—  $300  and  up.  Case  500-  5  plow  diesel- 
clean-$1895.  New  Oliver  770  loaded — all  acces¬ 
sories  only  $3895.  New  3  plow  diesel  with  3 
point  hitch  and  new  Industrial  type  loaders — 
$3895.  100  used  balers,  all  makes.  25  field  har¬ 
vesters.  Good  selection  corn  pickers — pull  type 
&  SP  models.  135  crawlers  &  wheel  tractors  in¬ 
cluding  dozers,  loaders,  winches  and  backhoes. 
Several  choice  bargains  in  crawlers  for  muck  or 
sap  gathering.  30  acres  of  equipment.  Parts  for 
Wiard,  Leroy,  Gobel  and  Ontario  Drills.  Don 
Howard — Canandaigua,  New  York. _ 

BARN  FANS  20"  %  HP  Delco  Totally  En¬ 
closed  motor,  balance  louvers,  rust  proof  plated 
guard,  heavy  storm  hood,  rugged  aluminum 
blade,  with  Penn  thermostat  $59.50.  Freight 
Paid.  Free  Literature.  Elsingers,  Lomii-a,  'VVis- 
consin.  Est.  1933. _ 

LAMINATED  RAFTERS  &  Arches  for  barns 

and  sheds.  Douglas  Fir  bonded  with  completely 
Waterproof  glue.  Popular  sizes  stocked.  Extra 
heavy  rafters  —  extra  low  prices.  Box  S-36, 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. _ 

SAVE  UP  TO  75%  on  new,  used,  rebuilt  parts 

for  crawlers,  wheel  tractors.  Lowest  prices. 
World’s  largest  1966  parts  catalog.  Send  25d 
— Surplus  'Tractor  Parts  Corp.,  F’argo,  North 
Dakota. _ 

for  sale — ALL  parts  cheap.  Cletrac  AD, 

AG,  BD,  BG,  CG,  HD14,  TD18,  TD14A,  TD9. 
Cat  75,  D8,  Model  L,  HD7  plus  Hydraulic 
Dozer  units.  Engines  and  Parts  for  sale:  GM 
^1,  GM  671,  Hercules  JXD,  DOOC,  Jeep, 
Model  A  parts.  Ben  Lombardo,  Sinking  Spring, 
RD#2,  Penna.  Area  215-678-1941;  944-7171. 

Hay  BALERS— 100  to  choose.  135  crawlers  & 

wheel  tractors  with  attaching  tools.  7  crawlers 
M  all  sizes  with  loaders  &  backhoes,  $2,995. 
Dismantling  5  acres  of  equipment.  Large  stock 
of  Oliver  &  Cletrac  crawler  parts.  New 
18.4-34-6  ply  rear  tires— $140.  New  Ontario 
Drills  and  complete  selection  of  parts.  85  com¬ 
bines  and  field  choppers.  Good  selection  of 
grinder  mixer  mills.  Used  John  Deere,  IHC  and 
Owatonna  SP  windrowers  and  haybines.  New 
bP  windrowers  starting  complete  at  $3,500.  Don 
Howard — Canandaigua,  New  York. _ 

F^M  supplies,  TRACTOR  and  Implement 

Parts.  Order  from  the  world’s  largest  stock  of 
guaranteed  new  and  used  tractor  parts  plus 
complete  farm  supplies.  Free  1966  Catalog. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Batavia,  Jamestovvn, 
Syracuse,  New  York;  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania; 
rrederick,  Maryland;  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

PICKERS,  BESTLAND  -  -  8  Models  in 
World  Wide  Use!  Write  Viel  Manufacturing 
Company,  Billings,  Montana. 

SPEEDCAT  compact  crawler  tractors.  Hess 

Lquipment  Co.,  213  East  Gore  Road,.  Erie, 
Penna. 

WE  are  THE  only  distributors  in  the  North 

East  for  the  famous  Rainbow  Volume  Gun.  It 
Will  cover  a  3%>  acre,  (440'  diameter)  circle 
with  gentle  as  rain  breakup.  We  also  have  a 
^mplete  line  of  pumps,  pipe,  &  sprinklers. 
Call  or  write  for  information  on  your  particular 
ueeds.  Design  &  installation.  Borsh  Bros.  Ir- 
jagation  Co.,  Rt.  203,  Valatie,  N.  Y.  Area 
Code  518  Chatham  2-9450  or  2-9867, 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


PUMPS  —  Manure,  irrigation,  contractors, 
sump.  Hess  Equipment  Co.,  213  East  Gore 
Road.  Erie,  Penna. 

MONTHLT^PECIAL  For  Sale  New  or 
Used  Equipment.  One-  New  3300  gallon  farm 
pick-up  tank.  Two  -Used  1800  gallon  farm 
pick-up  tanks,  good  condition.  One-  Used  2000 
gallon  farm  pick-up  tank,  e.xcellent.  One  -Used 
2250  gallon  Portersville  1958  faim  pick-up 
tank,  A-1  condition.  Two-  New  5750  gallon 
tandem  trailer  tanks.  One — Used  4300  gallon 
tandem  trailer  tank.  Two — Used  4400  gallon 
tandem  trailer  tanks.  Contact— Portersville 
Equipment — a  division  of  Gibson  Industries, 
Inc.,  Portersville  (Butler  County),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  16051.  Telephone:  368-2421  or  368-2431 
(Area  Code  412) . _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE  -New  16  ft.  Silo-Matic  silo  un¬ 
loader  1  only  $1,049.00.  Ingersoll  Farm  Supply, 
Inc.,  Martinsburgh,  N.  Y. _ 

DIRECTIONAL  REVERSER  FOR  440  John 
Deere  Crawler  Diesel.  Complete  Unit,  excellent 
condition  $150.00.  Reginald  Eastman,  Kezar 
Falls,  Maine.  Phone  625-4617. _ 

F’OR  SALE:  SURGE  seamless  milker  units. 
Very  cheap.  Van  Zandt  Sales  &  Service  Co.,  25 
Capner  Street,  Flemington,  N.  J.  Phone  201- 
782-2600. _ 

DEALERS  WELCOME  -  We’re  overloaded 
-Will  sell  cheap-- All  makes  balers,  rakes, 
mowers,  conditioners,  forage  harvesters,  trac¬ 
tors,  chuck  wagons,  write  us  your  needs  and 
save.  Roman  R.  Skibiski,  Inc.,  Sunderland, 
Massachusetts. _ 

HAY-MAKING  MACHINERY— Complete  line 
including  3  tractors  (JD),  3  trucks,  2  balers 
(JD).  Baled  over  700  tons  in  three  seasons.  All 
in  working  condition.  $2700.00.  Details:  J.  F. 
Stephenson.  Hobart,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  5'  x  14'  Leader  Evaporator  used 
one  season.  Also  Arch  in  goocl  condition  with 
stack  and  fire  brick.  Roy  Haller,  Attica,  N.  Y. 
WANTED  —  USED  2000  to  4000  gallon  farm 
pickup  or  semi-trailer  for  storage.  Nearest 
Northern  Vermont  preferably.  Keith  Smith, 
Richford,  Vt. _ 

GET  BIGGER  CROPS,  add  up  to  $1,500.00  to 
1966  income  with  simple  10-minute  tests  this 
spring.  The  low-cost  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 
makes  every  dollar  spent  on  fertilizer  bring 
back  $5  or  more  in  extra  yield.  Saves  money 
too.  Turns  poor  soil  into  good  soil,  makes  good 
soil  better.  Send  for  complete  information  F'ree, 
actual  farmers’  reports.  Better  Crops  Guaran¬ 
tee.  Just  write  “Soil  Test”  with  your  name  and 
address,  mail  to  Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  1928 
Sudbury,  Mass.  01776, _ 

ANDERSON  ROTARY  ROCK  PICKER. 
World’s  finest  rock  removal  equipment.  Guar¬ 
anteed,  unsurpassed  performance.  Fast,  effi¬ 
cient.  Contact  Armor  Metal  Products,  Helena, 
Mont.  59601. _ 

FOR  SALE) — 12x30  Crane  tile  silo,  also  Surge 
water  heater.  Contact  F'rancis  Grundman,  520 
Phillips  Road,  Webster,  N.  Y. _ 

COBEY-FOX-NUFFIELD-Berg  Barn  Cleaners. 
Bridgestone  Cycles-Cockshutt  Parts.  Ingersoll 
E’arm  Supply,  Inc.,  Martinsburg,  N.  Y.  


NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH,  PLUM  TREES— low  as  20<f.  Cherries, 
pears,  apples,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  lOd. 
Shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25d  up. 
Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for 
free  color  catalog  and  $2.00  free  bonus  infor¬ 
mation.  Tennessee  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  1, 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 

KELLY  DWARF  APPLES  begin  to  bear  heavy 
crops  of  giant  fruits  the  year  after  planting. 
For  orchard  or  family  use.  Largest  fruit  tree 
nurseries  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Red  Delicious, 
Yellow  Delicious,  McIntosh  and  others,  also 
dwarf  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries.  Special¬ 
ists  in  strawberries,  blueberries,  grapes,  hardy 
English  Walnuts,  chestnuts,  pecans,  etc. 
Choicest  trees,  roses,  shrubs,  ornamentals. 
Complete  Spring  Garden  Guide  and  Nursery 
Catalog  with  375  color  photos  free.  Send  name 
and  address  today.  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  943 
Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  14437, _ 

STARK  BRO’S  NEW  150th  Anniversary  Cata¬ 
log  Free!  Spectacular  full-color  disiilay  of 
Giant-size  Apples,  Peaches,  Nectarines  (Fuzz¬ 
less  Peaches) ,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Plums 
from  Dwarf,  Semi-Dwarf,  Standard  Size  trees. 
Ornamentals,  Roses,  etc.  Guaranteed.  Stark, 
Dept.  30436,  Louisiana,  Missouri  63353. _ 

WANTED:  COLORADO  SPRUCE.  Douglas 
Fir,  Scotch,  White,  and  Red  Pine  Brush  sup¬ 
pliers.  Need  100  tons  plus.  Also  need  Wal¬ 
nut  logs  over  24"  diameter.  Wagner’s  Nursery, 
Monroeville.  R.F.D.,  N.  J.  08343. _ 

1,000  NURSERY  ITEMS— Seeds  (Tree-Ever¬ 
green),  Seedlings,  Shrubs.  Fruit  Trees,  Orna¬ 
mentals,  Horticultural  Books,  Propagation 
Supplies.  Catalog.  Mellinger’s,  North  Lima  42, 
Ohio. _ 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  —  25  for  $4.50 
postpaid.  10  to  14  inch.  Heavy  root  systems. 
Suncrest  Nurseries,  Box-J,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

EVERGREEN  PLANTING  STOCK  —  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  ornamentals,  timber.  Free  catalog 
and  planting  guide.  Suncrest  Nurseries,  Box-J, 
Homer  City,  Pa. _ 

EVERGREEN  seedlings  and  transplants  in 
leading  varieties  for  Christmas  and  forest  tree 
production.  Free  price  list  and  planting  guide. 
Flickingers’  Nursery,  Sagamore,  Pa.  16250. 
HARDY  Northern  grown  Evergreens  —  Top 
quality,  low  prices.  Free  price  list.  Habe’s 
Nursery,  Leechburg.  Pennsylvania. _ 

DWARF  APPLES  for  New  England,  usual 
varieties:  Also  more  than  100  Tasty  Old  apple 
varieties  on  East  Mailing  IX  and  VII  root¬ 
stocks.  Converse  Company  Nursery,  Amherst, 
N.  H. _ 

DEPT.  R,  ECCLES  NURSERIES.  INC., 
Drawer  Y,  Rimersburg,  Pa.  Seedlings:  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  Hemlock.  Prices  as  low  as  $9.50 
per  1000.  Write  for  free  price  list,  and  plant- 
ing.  Shearing-  Guide. _ 

NEW  JERSEY  GROWN  evergreen  seedlings. 
Spruce,  fir,  and  pine.  Write  for  complete  list. 
Croshaw  Nursery,  Columbus,  N.  J. 

EVERGREEN  PLANTING  STOCK  -  Highest 
Quality.  Reasonable  Prices.  America’s  Largest 
Growers.  Free  Catalog.  Musser  Forests,  Inc., 
Box  83-CC.  Indiana,  Pa. 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS.  List 
free.  Neuner’s  Nursery,  Eicher,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15237. 


PHOTO  SERVICE  &  SUPPLIES 


TRIAL  OFFER-  Limit  one  roll.  Black  &  white, 
8— 35d:  12 — 45(1.  Kodacolor,  8  $1.75;  12 

$2.00.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  191-R,  Lyons, 
New  York  14489. 


SEEDS 


“FREE  SEED  CATALOG.”  24  Pages  Farm 
Seeds-  Illustfated  Color.  Hybrid  Corn,  Sweet 
Corn  and  Popping  Corn.  Write  Carlton  Seed 
Company.  101  Meade  Avenue,  Hanover,  Pa. 
17331. _ 

FREE  1966  FARM  AND  GARDEN  Seed  Cata¬ 
log,  featuring  Berry’s  famous  “Gio-Coated” 
Bi'and  seeds.  Write  today.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box 
347,  Van  Wert,  Ohio  45891. 

Now — tested  and  proved  in  the  Northeast — 

ROBSON  EXCELL 
SORGHUM-SUDANGRASS 

Complete  Summer  Feeding  Program 
Palatable  in  each  stage  —  green  chop  — 
ensilage  —  grazing.  Top  dollar  returns  per 
acre  from  highest  milk  and  beef  production. 
High  tonnage  yield.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices.  Open  territories  available  for  Seed 
Distributors. 

ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS,  INC. 

Box  50,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


BLUE  VICTOR  BLUE  Christy,  seed  potatoes. 
Jack  Tominon,  Stanley.  N.  Y, 


SHELLED  NUTS  8c  SPICES 


STUART  PECANS-  -new  crop.  Tasty  nourish¬ 
ing.  Rich  in  Vitamins.  Good  Raw  or  Roasted. 
5  Lb.  $3.50:  10  Lb.  $6.50;  25  Lb.  $14.00.  Post- 
paid.  Sunshine  Plant  Co.,  Rebecca.  Ga. _ 

BLACK  WALNUTS.  Pecans,  English  Walnuts, 
Filberts,  Brazils,  Cashews,  Almonds,  Cinna¬ 
mon,  Pepper,  Sassafras  $1.25Lb.  Dried  Mush¬ 
rooms  $3.00Lb.  Peerless,  538AA  Centralpark, 
Chicago  60624. _ 

STUART  PECAN  HALVES  four  pounds  $6.00, 
Seedlings  four  pounds  $5.50,  Pecan  Pieces  five 
pound  carton  $5.50,  postpaid.  Carlee  Grove, 
Florala.  Ala.  36442^ 


STAMPS  8c  COINS 


OLD  STAMPS  WANTED  -I  pay  $250  each  for 
1924  !(*  green  Franklin  stamps,  rotary  per¬ 
forated  eleven  ($2,500  unused).  Send  20(1  for 
illustrated  folders  showing  amazing  prices  for 
old  stamps,  coins,  collections.  Vincent,  85AA4, 
Bronx.  New  York  104.58^ 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  From  the  Country’s 
largest  specialists.  .  .  We  grow  no  other 

nursery  stock,  just  Strawberries,  all  types,  all 
varieties.  We  feature  “registered”  virus-free 
plants.  Our  1966  Catalog  features  all  the  finest 
varieties.  The  U.S.D.A.’s  new  “Sunrise,”  Cats- 
kill.  Sparkle,  Earlidawn.  Surecrop,  Pocahontas, 
Midway,  all  registered,  all  virus-free,  plus  many 
others.  Grow  Allen’s  plants,  the  standard  of  the 
industry  for  81  years,  your  best  buy  for  big 
crops  of  better  berries.  Strawberries  are  easy 
to  grow,  easy  to  care  for.  They  are  ideal  income 
producers.  1/10  of  an  acre  yields  650  to  900 
quarts.  Write  for  your  Free  Catalog  today — 
our  81st  Year.  W.  F.  Allen  Co.,  72  Willow 
St.,  Salisbury.  Md.  21801. _ 

STRAWBERRIES.  RASPBERRIES,  BLUE¬ 
BERRIES,  Blackberries.  Write  for  free  catalog 
describing  70  small  fruit  varieties  including — 
Frontenac,  Catskill,  Premier  Vesper,  Sparkle, 
Earlidawn  and  Ozark  Beauty  Ogallala,  Geneva 
Everbearing  strawberries,  also  Latham,  Mada- 
waska,  Durham  and  new  Fall  Red  Raspberries. 
Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. _ 

LIKE  SWEET  ONIONS?  New  Blue  Ribbon 
Assortment  600  sweet  onion  plants  with  free 
planting  guide  $3.00  postpaid  fresh  from  Texas 
Onion  Plant  Company,  “home  of  the  sweet 
onion.”  Farmersville,  Texas  75031. _ 

FREE!  COLOR  VEGETABLE  CATALOG  feat¬ 
uring  fabulous  heavy  producing  Hybrid  Toma¬ 
toes,  Hybrid  Onions.  Hybrid  Eggplant.  Also, 
hopular  varieties  Cabbage,  Sweet  Pepper.  Hot 
Pepper,  Lettuce,  Bi’occoli,  Cauliflower.  Earliest 
varieties,  widest,  selection  for  home  and  com¬ 
mercial  gardeners.  These  outdoor  grown  plants 
are  much  hardier  than  hothouse  or  potted 
plants,  and  are  rushed  to  you  fresh  pulled,  ready 
to  grow.  Our  absolute  money-back  guarantee  on 
every  plant.  Write  today.  Piedmont  Plant  Co., 
Dept.  201,  Albany,  Ga. _ 

BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  —  12  Choice  Varieties. 
Rhubarb,  asparagus  roots,  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries.  flowering  shrubs,  fruit  trees.  Free 
Catalog.  Commonfields  Nursery,  Ipswich.  Mass. 
01938. _ _ 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO,  PEPPER,  cabbage, 
onion  plants.  Write  for  free  catalogue — price 
list.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Evans  Plant  Co., 
Dept.  2,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. _ 

STRAWBERRY  Red  Raspberry  plants.  Fresh 
Dug.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka  Plant  Farm, 
Hastin.gs,  N.  Y, _ 

STRAWBERRIES  -  ASPARAGUS  --  RED 
RASPBERRIES  -  Giant  Robinson  Straw¬ 
berries  $2.25—  100:  postpaid  —  17  certified 
varieties.  Free  List.  Facer  Farm  Market, 
Phelps.  N.  Y. _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS;  ARMORE,  Sure¬ 
crop,  Fairfax,  Robinson,  Catskill,  Sparkle  $3.95 
- -100  Everbearin.g;  Superfection;  Ozark  Beauty 
$4.95-  100  Latham  Rasp.  $9.95 — 100  Postpaid. 
Perkins  Berry  Farm,  RD#1,  Box  230,  Hudson 
Falls.  N.  Y, _ 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Taylor 
red.  New  Viking  red.  Latham  red,  $8.50  each 
100,  fresh  dug  in  spring.  MacDowell  Berry 

Farm,  Ballston  Lake.  N.  Y.  12019. _ 

CREEPING  phlox',  IRIS,  Daylilies,  Asters, 
Snapdragons.  Liriope,  Violets,  Periwinkle, 
Shasta  Daisies,  Candytuft,  each  12  for  $1*00. 
Free  Catalog.  Planters  Nursery,  McMinnville, 
Tenn. 


FREE  STRAWBERRY  CATALOG 

From  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

Introducing  the  New  U.S.D.A.  Variety  “Sunrise" 

We  grow  nothing  but  Strawberries  ...  all  types  ...  all 
varieties.  Our  colorful  new  Catalog  for  1966  Includes  the 
first  new  Strawberry  released  by  the  U.S.D.A.  since  1960. 
Called  "Sunrise"  it  Is  early  ripening  and  its  plants  are  very 
vigorous  and  productive.  The  Catalog  also  covers  all  the 
finest  varieties.  Midway.  Earlidawn.  Surecrop.  Redglow 
from  the  U.S.D.A.  and  many  others.  It  offers  the  virus 
free  plants  necessary  for  the  biggest  crops  of  the  best 
berries,  tells  how  to  grow  them  for  best  results  for  Home 
Consumption  or  for  Sale.  Strawberries  are  easy  to  grow, 
easy  to  care  for.  They're  ideal  home  Income  producers  too. 
1/10  of  an  acre  yields  650  to  900  quarts. 

BUY  DIRECT  from  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

For  81  Years  the  Country’s  Leading 
Strawberry  Plant  Specialists. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  CATALOG  TODAY  —  IT'S  FREE 
W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  72  Yew  Street,  Salisbury,  Md.  21801 


REAL  ESTATE 


INVEST  IN  FLORIDA.  5  acres  .good  high  dry 
land;  $50  down,  $20  monthly.  Total  price 
$1,495.  No  interest,  owner  W.  H.  Mott,  '7101- 
13  Street  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. _ 

12  UNIT  MOTEL  WITH~^-ners  2  bedroom 

home,  $36,750.  Write,  Para  Palm  Motel,  Edge- 
water,  Florida. _ 

HWY.  FARM  32  REGLSTERED  Holsteins. 
Modern  equipment.  Retiiing.  Others  wants? 
Hendrickson  Brothers.  Cohleskill,  “Eastern,” 
N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE;  FURNLSHBD  four  lar,ge  rooms, 
bathroom  two  large  porches  %  acre  lovely  land¬ 
scaped  yard  near  Gulf  Beaches  $6,500.  See  to 
api)reciate.  Write  for  information.  William 
Merriman,  Route  1,  Fountain,  Florida  32438. 
365  ACRE  vlTR^MONfl)  A I R  Y  'f  ^m7~lTo"“acres 
smooth  near  level  tillage,  ample  water,  modern 
9  room  house,  lawn,  shade  trees,  60  mile  view. 
Barn  well  equipped,  all  farm  machinery,  64 
top  Holsteins,  hard  surfaced  road,  mile  to 
church,  school,  store,  post  office.  Price 
$55,000.00.  Alan  Hodges,  Sutton,  Vermont 

05867. _ _ _  _  _ 

VERMONT  FARM  LANDS,  Frankl’in'County. 
Tell  me  what  you  want.  George  W.  Gaines, 
Enosbur.g  Falls,  Vt. 

FTIEE!  SPRING  Catalog.  Giant  180  pa.ges! 
Thousands  of  properties  described,  pictured 
Land,  Farms,  Homes.  Busiriesses-  Waterfront, 
Recreation,  Retirement.  Selected  Best  Buys 
from  The  World’s  Largest.  489  offices,  36 
states  Coast  to  Coast.  Mailed  Free!  Strout 
Realty.  60-RE.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10017. 

Selling  Your  Farm 
Or  Country  Home? 

Tell  best  prospects  about  it 
with  your  classified  advertising  in 

The  New  York  Times 

Buyers  turn  to  it  first  because 
it  has  more  farms  and  country 
homes  to  choose  from  than  any 
other  New  York  newspaper. 

March  6 -April  10 
BIG  SELLING  PERIOD 

Country  property  will  be  featured 
in  The  Times  classified  pages. 

Good  time  to  reach  better-income 
families — more  than  550,000  on 
weekdays,  1,000,000  on  Sundays 
in  the  greater  New  York  area. 

WE'LL  HELP  YOU 
WRITE  YOUR  AD 

Send  us  the  facts.  We’ll  set  the 
ad,  show  proofs  to  you  and 
quote  costs.  Write  The  New 
York  Times,  Classified  Advertising 
Dept.,  Farms  &  Country  Homes 
Desk  #101,  Times  Square, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10036. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


WANTED-  Farms,  Village  and  Rural  Dwel¬ 
lings,  Acreage  and  Timber  Lots-  -W.  W.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  An  acre  or  will  buy  or  lease  old 
cabin.  Must  be  reasonable.  Write  Bo.x  369-GW, 
I th ac a.  New  York  14850. 


ROOM  &.  BOARD 


WANTED:  WIDOW  LIVING  in  modern  home 
will  board  lady — price  reasonable.  Box  369-GP, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. 


SIGNS 


PLASTIC  POSTED— Land  Signs.  Durable,  in¬ 
expensive,  legal,  free  sample.  Minuteman, 
Stanfordville,  New  York^ _ 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS,  Mailbox  —  Lawn 
Markers,  Farm  Signs,  Special  Signs,  Printing 
all  kinds.  Sample  catalog.  Signs,  54  Hamilton, 
Auburn,  New  York  13021  Dept.  G. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


YEAR  ROUND  FARM  work  and  machinist  by 
the  day.  Good  references.  30  miles  radius  Al- 
bany.  Box  369-GK,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

WISHES  YEAR  ROUND  position  on  Beef 
I’arm.  Good  references.  30  miles  radius  Albany. 
Box  369-GM,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

WISHES  POSITION  YEAR  round  caretaker. 
Good  references.  30  miles  radius  Albany.  Box 
369-GN,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

30  MILES  RADIUS  ALBANY  to  operate  stoc 
ed  equipped  farm  for  farmer  who  wishes  to 
retire.  Box  369-GO.  Ithaca.  New  York  14850, 
CARETAKER  COUPLE.  EXPERIENCED  in 
Estate  Maintenance,  Buildin.gs,  Equipment, 
Lawns,  Gardens.  Box  369-GS,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
14850. _ 

RETIRED  LADY  GOOD  Cook  housekeeper  de¬ 
sires  position  in  womanless  farm  or  country 
home.  Experienced  driver.  Box  369-GH,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. _ 

COUPLE  DESIRE  RESPONSIBLE  job  on  pro¬ 
gressive  Holstein  farm  in  Western  New  York. 
Available  April  15th.  Roger  W.  Bliss,  18  Groton 
St.,  Ayer,  Mass.  01432, 


SPARROW  TRAPS 


SPARROWS  EAT  PROFITS!  Get  new,  im¬ 
proved  trap.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Free  par- 
tictilars.  Roy  Vail.  Antwerp  10.  Ohio. 


STRAWBERRIES 


STRAWBERRY-PLANTS.  STATE  inspected. 
Early,  Midseason,  late  and  everbearing  vari¬ 
eties.  Send  for  free  variety  list  and  prices. 
Carlton  N.  Smith,  South  Street,  East  Bridge- 
water.  Mass. 


TIRES 


TRUCK  ♦  FARM  *  CAR  Used  Tires— Excel. 
#1  -650x16  6  ply  $8.50:  700x16  6  ply  $10.00; 
750x16  8  ply  $12.00;  900x16  8  ply  $15.00;  750x20 
8  ply  $15.00:  825x20  10  ply  $20,00:  900x20  10 
ply  $20.00:  1000x20  12  ply  $25.00:  Farm  Tire 
Specialist — Airplane  Conversion,  New  Truck — 
'Tractor  Tires  also  available.  Write  for  complete 
list.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Sorry  no 
C.O.D.’s.  Gans  Tire,  1001  Broadway,  Chelsea, 
Mass.  Tel:  889-2035.  Area  Code  617. 
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Savory  Arroz  con  Polio  or  Spanish  Chicken  combines  a  thrifty  broiler- 
fryer  with  saffron-flavored  rice,  frozen  peas,  and  canned  tomatoes. 


CHICKEN  HAS  ALWAYS  been 
a  fav^orite  on  the  American  dining 
table,  and  today  a  superior  bird, 
the  broiler-fryer,  can  be  enjoyed 
the  year  round.  These  chickens 
are  economical,  government  in¬ 
spected,  and  vary  in  ready-to-cook 
weight  from  1^2  to  4  pounds.  They 
also  carry  generous  amounts  of 
essential  nutrients  and  are  low  in 
fat. 

The  broiler-fryer  may  be  fried, 
roasted  (stuffed  or  unstuffed), 
broiled  or  rotisseried,  barbecued, 
and  stewed  to  use  in  any  number 
of  dishes  —  casseroles,  salads,  cro¬ 
quettes,  and  pot  pies.  Space  just 
will  not  permit  me  to  tell  you  about 
all  these  cooking  methods.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  suggestions  for  pan  or 
oven  frying  chicken  and  a  few  of 
my  favorite  recipes.  I  hope  you’ll 
enjoy  them. 

FRIED  CHICKEN 

Choose  a  broiler-fryer  about 
2^2  pounds  in  weight  and  prepare 
as  follows  for  either  oven  or  pan 
frying: 

Wash,  drain,  and  pat  chicken 
pieces  dry.  Shake  two  pieces  of 
chicken  at  a  time  in  a  paper  bag 
with  ^2  cup  flour,  1  teaspoon  salt, 
^2  teaspoon  paprika  and  tea¬ 
spoon  pepper  or  poultry  season¬ 
ing,  if  desired,  coating  each  piece 
evenly.  Use  any  flour  remaining 
in  the  bag  for  gravy. 

To  Pan  Fry:  Starting  with  the 
larger  pieces  of  floured  chicken, 
brown  each  piece  in  about  ^4,  inch 
hot  shortening  or  cooking  oil. 
Turn  as  necessary  to  brown,  using 
a  pair  of  tongs  to  avoid  piercing 
chicken  meat. 

When  all  chicken  is  browned, 
cover  pan  tightly,  reduce  heat,  and 
cook  slowly  until  meaty  pieces  are 
fork-tender  —  about  45  minutes, 
depending  upon  size  and  thickness 
of  pieces.  Chicken  may  be  turned 
once  or  twice  for  even  browning 
and  cooking.  Remove  cover  dur¬ 
ing  last  5  or  10  minutes  of  cook¬ 
ing  so  that  the  skin  may  recrisp. 

To  Oven.  Fry:  Prepare  chicken 
as  above,  but  do  not  fry.  Melt  ^2 
cup  butter  (or  use  cooking  oil)  in 
shallow  baking  pan  in  moderate 
(350)  oven.  Roll  each  piece  of 
floured  chicken  in  this  fat  to  coat 
thoroughly.  Then  arrange  pieces, 
skin  side  up  and  one  layer  deep 
(without  crowding,  but  still  filling 
pan  area).  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
1  to  iy2  hours,  or  until  meaty  por¬ 
tions  test  fork-tender. 

To  Make  Gravy:  Remove  pieces 
of  fried  chicken  to  hot  platter  and 
keep  hot.  Allowing  2  tablespoons 
flour  for  each  cup  of  broth  used, 
stir  flour  into  pan  drippings  and 
stir  in  broth.  Cook  with  stirring 
until  smooth  and  thickened.  Add 
chopped  giblets  which  have  been 
cooked  separately  until  tender. 

Or,  stir  into  drippings  a  can  of 
condensed  cream  of  mushroom, 
chicken,  or  celery  soup,  and  thin 
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to  desired  Qonsistency  with  broth 
or  milk. 

CHICKEN  BREASTS  SUPREME 

4  chicken  breasts,  boned,  split,  and 
skin  removed 
1/3  cup  melted  butter 

4  tablespoons  butter 
1  /3  cup  flour 

2  cups  half  and  half  or  very  rich  milk 
11/2  cups  rich  broth 

2  pounds  mushrooms,  sliced  and  sau¬ 
teed  in  butter  (or  2  large  cans 
sliced  mushrooms  sauteed) 

8  thin  slices  hot  ham,  baked,  fried  or 
broiled 

8  slices  bread,  crust  trimmed  and 
toasted 

Pound  chicken  breasts  to  flatten 
slightly.  Arrange  breasts  in  single 
layer  in  baking  pan.  Pour  melted 
butter  over  pieces  and  sprinkle 
lightly  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add 
^2  cup  water  or  broth  to  pan. 
Cover  pan  tightly  with  foil  and 
bake  in  a  quick  moderate  oven 
(375)  until  tender,  about  45 
minutes. 

For  the  sauce:  Melt  the  4  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  stir  in  the  flour  and 
combined  liquids.  Cook  with  stir¬ 
ring  until  smooth  and  thickened. 
Stir  in  mushrooms  and  season  as 
necessary. 

To  serve:  Place  a  hot  ham  slice 
on  piece  of  toast,  top  with  hot 
chicken  breast,  and  cover  with 
mushroom  sauce.  Serves  8. 

HERB  STUFFED  CHICKEN  BREASTS 

6  large  broiler-fryer  breasts,  boned 
Salt  and  pepper 
3/4  cup  butter 

1/4  cup  finely  chopped  onion 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  parsley 
1/2  teaspoon  each  rosemary  and  basil, 
if  desired 

11/2  cups  prepared  stuffing  mix 
1/2  cup  boiling  water 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  black 
olives 

Halve  the  breasts.  Cut  through 
thickest  part  of  each  breast  to  form 
a  pocket.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Cook  onion  in  y2  cup  of 
the  butter  until  tender  but  not 
brown.  Add  the  parsley,  herbs  (if 


used),  and  stuffing  mix.  Stir  in 
boiling  water  and  mix  well. 

Fill  breast  pockets  with  stuffing, 
securing  with  skewers.  Place  stuf¬ 
fed  breasts  on  rack  in  shallow 
baking  pan.  Brush  with  remain¬ 
ing  butter,  melted.  Bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  (350)  oven  about  1  hour  or 
until  breasts  test  tender. 

To  serve,  arrange  on  hot  plat¬ 
ter,  sprinkle  with  chopped  black 
olives,  and  serve  with  Supreme 
Sauce.  Clove  studded  peaches 
serve  as  garnish. 

For  Supreme  Sauce,  follow 
sauce  recipe  under  Chicken  Breasts 
Supreme  without  adding  mush¬ 
rooms.  Just  before  serving,  stir  in 

2  egg  yolks  slightly  beaten,  ^2 
teaspoon  paprika,  and  2  teaspoons 
lemon  juice.  Do  not  boil  after  egg 
yolks  are  added. 

ARROZ  CON  POLLO 

(Spanish  Chicken) 

1  broiler-fryer,  cut  in  pieces 

1  teaspoon  Ac’cent  (monosodium 
glutamate) 

1  /2  teaspoon  salt 

1/2  teaspoon  paprika 

1/4  cup  cooking  oil  (olive  oil  preferred) 

1  medium  onion,  chopped 

1  large  can  tomatoes 

1  package  frozen  peas,  cooked 

2  bouillon  cubes 
1/4  teaspoon  saffron 

11/2  cups  raw  rice 

Sprinkle  chicken  with  Ac’cent, 
salt  and  paprika.  Brown  in  hot 
oil  in  skillet.  Remove  pieces  of 
chicken  to  a  baking  dish  with  tight¬ 
ly  fitting  cover.  Add  onion  to 
skillet  and  cook  until  tender,  but 
not  brown. 

Drain  liquid  from  tomatoes, 
add  any  juice  from  cooking  of 
peas,  and  enough  water  to  make 

3  cups.  Stir  into  skillet,  scraping 
brown  particles  from  bottom  of 
pan.  Add  bouillon  cubes,  saffron, 
and  sprinkling  of  salt.  Bring  to 
boil  and  pour  over  chicken  in 
baking  dish. 

Sprinkle  raw  rice  around  chick¬ 
en,  stirring  so  that  all  rice  is  moist- 
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ened.  Add  tomatoes.  Cover  tightly 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven  25 
minutes.  Uncover,  toss  rice,  add 
peas;  cover  and  bake  10  minutes 
longer  (rice  should  be  tender). 
-Serves  6. 

CHICKEN  DIVAN 

1  package  frozen  broccoli  spears  OR 

frozen  asparagus  spears 

2  cups  coarsely  diced  chicken  from 

a  simmered  broiler-fryer 

3  tablespoons  butter 

4  tablespoons  flour 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

11/4  cups  chicken  broth 

1  cup  evaporated  milk  or  half  and 
half 

1/2  cup  grated  American  cheese 

1  cup  buttered  bread  crumbs 

Cook  broccoli  or  asparagus 
spears  just  until  tender,  according 
to  package  directions,  and  drain. 
Place  chicken  in  baking  dish  (6  x 
10  inches)  or  a  9-inch  pie  plate. 
Arrange  vegetable  evenly  over 
chicken. 

Melt  butter,  stir  in  flour,  salt, 
and  combined  broth  and  other 
liquid.  Cook  with  stirring  until  it 
comes  to  boil.  Remove  from  heat 
and  stir  in  grated  cheese  until  it 
melts.  Pour  over  vegetable  and 
chicken  and  sprinkle  with  buttered 
crumbs. 

Bake  in  quick  moderate  (375) 
oven  about  20  minutes  or  until 
heated  through.  Serves  4. 

Note:  Instead  of  using  one  large 
dish,  you  may  use  four  individual 
shallow  baking  dishes.  Distribute 
chicken,  vegetable,  sauce,  and 
crumbs  evenly  in  the  four  dishes. 


NEW  PAHERN  BOOK 


Exciting  days  are  in  store  for 
you  when  you  send  for  the  new 
Spring  and  Summer  ’66  issue  of 
FASHION. 

There’s  a  wealth  of  sew-simple, 
up-to-the-minute  styles  in  every 
size  range  .  .  .  more  of  our  Young 
Original  series  that  feature  smart 
original  designs  ...  a  special  how- 
to-do  section  .  .  .  and  a  printed 
coupon  that  entitles  you  to  a  FREE 
pattern  with  the  purchase  of  three 
in  the  same  pfice  range. 

To  order,  send  50  cents  in  coin 
to:  American  Agriculturist,  Pattern 
Dept.,  1150  Avenue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  New  York,  New  York  10036. 

American  Agriculturist,  March,  1966 


Stockholm  Landmark 


VISITING 

with 

Home  Editor  Augusta  Chapman 


IT  HAS  BEEN  quite  a  while 
since  our  last  visit .  .  .  the  reason 
being  space,  or  rather  a  lack  of  it. 
I’ve  missed  writing  this  column, 
and  now  with  an  extra  half  page 
allotted  the  Home  Department  this 
month,  I  refuse  to  even  consider 
putting  anything  else  here! 

As  you  know,  we  have  had  two 
pattern  features  in  each  issue  since 
July  1965,  and  the  additional  half¬ 
page  was  included  to  try  and  find 
out  what  you  readers  want  in  the 
way  of  dress  and  needlework 
fashions.  We  will  have  the  two 
features  through  May  and  then 
will  decide  whether  to  have  only 
one  in  future  issues  or  to  continue 
with  both. 

It  would  help  us  in  making  this 
decision  if  in  the  next  few  weeks 
you  would  write  and  tell  me  how 
you  like  our  patterns.  Do  you  find 
them  easy  to  use?  Is  there  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  wide  range  in  sizes  and 
styles?  Do  you  have  a  definite 
preference  for  printed  or  perforated 
patterns?  And  would  you  like  to 
see  both  pattern  features  con¬ 
tinued?  We  want  to  use  our  Home 
Department  pages  for  material  that 
will  be  enjoyable  and  helpful  to  the 
largest  possible  number  of  our 
readers. 

Albany  Meetings 

Again  this  year,  I  went  to  Al¬ 
bany  for  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  New  York  State  Council  of 
Rural  Women  and  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  the  two  days 
were  filled  with  worthwhile  activi¬ 
ties.  Looking  back  now,  after  a 
few  weeks  have  passed,  I  remember 
particularly  how  much  I  enjoyed 
hearing  Miss  Myra  Woodruff, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Wel¬ 
fare,  tell  about  the  “Head  Start” 
child  development  program.  Last 
summer  more  than  65,000  pre¬ 
school  children  participated  in  this 
program  which  is  financed  90  per¬ 
cent  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

Can  you  imagine  a  child  of 
kindergarten  age  not  answering 
when  his  name  is  called  because 
he’s  never  heard  it  at  home?  Can 
you  imagine  a  five-year-old  hav¬ 
ing  no  idea  what  a  pencil  is?  Or 
an  orange?  Or  a  pair  of  glasses? 
It  was  almost  impossible  for  me 
to  realize  that  such  conditions  exist 
in  our  United  States. 

Miss  Woodruff  said  that  some 
of  the  parents  had  been  brought 
np  in  the  same  kind  of  homes,  so 
now  we  have  at  least  second-gen¬ 
eration  children  who  know  nothing 
oi  normal  family  life.  The  average 
kimily  continually  stimulates  a 
child’s  desire  to  learn,  but  with 
practically  no  conversation  in  these 
disadvantaged  homes,  the  children 
miss  out  on  things  we  take  com¬ 
pletely  for  granted. 

The  attitude  a  child  forms  about 
himself  is  most  important  and 
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starts  at  a  very  young  age.  His 
personality  is  pretty  well  set  in 
the  early  years.  Also,  recent  studies 
indicate  that  a  person’s  I.Q.  is  hot 
set  at  birth,  but  can  change  as 
much  as  10  to  15  points. 

In  “Head  Start”  children  gain 
knowledge  through  their  eyes,  ears, 
and  by  touch.  They  learn  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  and  experience 
some  of  the  delights  that  come 
from  books.  Because  children  learn 
so  much  from  each  other,  the  10 
percent  who  are  from  outside  the 
disadvantaged  group  help  a  great 
deal  in  teaching  the  other  90  per¬ 
cent. 

It  seems  important,  too,  that 
“Head  Start”  is  more  than  just 
an  educational  program.  Each 
child  registered  last  summer  re¬ 
ceived  a  thorough  physical  ex¬ 
amination.  An  example  of  the  cry¬ 
ing  need  in  this  area  is  that  many 
children  had  no  teeth  at  all,  due  to 
the  poor  diet  of  both  mother  and 
child.  These  exams  were  followed 
up  with  treatments  and  by  working 
.with  the  parents  to  eliminate  phys¬ 
ical  defects. 

Can  We  Help? 

It  would  seem  that  here  is  a 
Government  program  worthy  of 
our  support,  and  you  may  think, 
as  I  did,  “Is  there  anything  I  can 
do?”  Myra  Woodruff  says  we  can 
help  most  by  explaining  to  people 
what  “Head  Start”  is  and  helping 
them  understand  why  pre-kinder¬ 
garten  education  is  so  important 
to  this  group  of  children.  It  might 
be,  too,  that  some  of  our  young 
people  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  help,  since  there  is  a  need  for 
teen-age  volunteers  to  assist  the 
regular  teachers. 

Miss  Woodruff  also  told  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Rural  Women  members  that 
the  parents  of  these  children  need 
desperately  some  sort  of  recogni¬ 
tion  and  to  find  that  people  in  the 
neighborhood  are  friendly  toward 
them.  And  isn’t  this  true  to  a  great¬ 
er  or  lesser  degree  in  each  of  our 
communities?  Isn’t  •  there  always 
a  family  or  young  person  who 
needs  the  help  and  encouragement 
of  being  made  to  feel  they  belong 
and  that  the  years  ahead  can  be 
better  than  the  past? 

Have  a  happy  March. 

MOTHERS  SLEEP  LIGHTLY 

by  Eleanor  Allefta  Chaffee 

Mothers  sleep  lightly.  For  so  many  years 
A  cry  so  faint  that  it  is  half  unheard, 

The  frightening  shape  of  all  imagined  fears 
Have  knov/n  the  comfort  of  a  touch,  a  word. 

Mothers  sleep  lightly  still  when  smallest  ones 
Are  grown  up  and  away.  The  heart  holds  fast 
The  loved  and  lost;  in  dreams  devotion  runs 
To  meet  a  shadow,  starts  awake  at  last. 

And  smiles  and  turns,  saying  a  whispered 
prayer 

For  all  those  still  held  fast  in  love  and  care. 


KIIIM  M60  flSS 
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Another  grand  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  holiday  to  Scandinavia  -  beau¬ 
tiful  lands  of  beautiful  people.  See, 
shop,  travel  the  comfortable,  funful 
Travel  Service  Bureau  way.  June  7- 
June  28.  Send  the  coupon  now! 


Welcome  to 
Copenhagen 
from  The 
Little  Mermaid 


Norway’s  spectacular  fjords 


Department  F-1 

Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

60  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham,  Massachusetts  02192 


TRAVEL 

BOOKLET 


Please  rush  me  free  information  on  the  Amer^'' 
culturist-TSB  Scandinavia  Tour. 


I  Name _ 

I  Address. 
I  City - 


.State. 


PLEASE  PRINT 


‘ 


ScinJiiid 

Alaska* 
Hawaii - 


TAKE  YOUR  PICK-  ^ 

THEN  PACK  FOR  ONE  OF  THE 
AXCITINA  19^6  AMERICAN 

AfiRICUITU  Rif T 
HOLIDAYf 


GRAND  EURO^SAnB? 

Lv.  IViay  14 


tv:' 

-  Lv.  June  7 

-  Lv.  July  27 

-  Lv.  July  29 

-  Lv.  Sept.  7 

-  Lv.  Sept.  28 

-  Lv.  Oct.  7 


SCANDINAVIAN 

ALASKAN 

ALASKAN 

HAWAIIAN 

BRITISH  ISLES 

MEDITERRANEAN 

HAWAIIAN _ _ .... 


Ski' 


TRAVKL  •  " 


Dedham.  Avenue  - 


Europe 


Alaska  - 


B 


sh 


m<s 


_ 


- - - - - - 

. 


- - . . 


me . 


dress 


In  Central  New  York,  the 


Randolph  House 


FACILITIES:  For  groups  up  to  600,  plus  smaller 
meeting  and  conference  rooms,  exhibit  space. 
ACCOMMODATIONS:  300  luxury  hotel-motel 
rooms,  excellent  cuisine  in  two  fine  dining  rooms. 
RECREATION:  Indoor  heated  pool,  nearby  golf. 
Ten  minutes  from  downtown  Syracuse. 


ACCESSIBILITY:  On  the  New  York  State  Thruway, 
near  airport  and  downtown  Syracuse,  two  min¬ 
utes  from  Interstate  Route  81.  Easy 
to  reach  from  Rochester,  Utica, 

Binghamton,  other  cities. 

Let  us  help  you 
plan  your  meeting, 
conference,  ban¬ 
quet.  Ask  for  free 
descriptive  folder. 


Or  call  315-457-1122 


Randolph  House 

A  city  hotel  in  a  suburban  setting  i 


ELECTRONICS  PARKWAY,  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y.  13088 


New  Early  Tomato 

An  extremely  early  tomato,  often  ripening 
big  red  tomatoes  by  July  4th,  has  been 
developed  at  the  Jung  Farms  in  Wisconsin. 
You  can  obtain  a  trial  packet  of  this 
tomato  by  sending  100  to  the  Jung  Seed 
Co.,  Box  80,  Randolph,  Wis.  They  will 
not  only  send  you  this  tomato  seed  but 
also  a  packet  of  the  glorious  Giant  Hybrid 
Zinnias  and  a  copy  of  their  59th  catalog, 
America’s  most  colorful  1966  seed  catalog. 


THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
MEXICO  +  CANADA 

19  DAY  TOUR— $359.95! 

This  is  the  fifteenth  year  for  our 
famous  Grand  Circle  Tour.  We  cover 
10,000  miles  by  deluxe  coach  and 
visit  5  Canadian  provinces;  see 
quaint  Mexico,  Las  Vegas,  Boulder 
Dam,  Lake  Louise,  Disneyland,  Grand 
Canyon,  Pikes  Peak  and  many,  many 
wonderful  sights.  Send  now  for  free 
leaflet  describing  tours  in  June, 
July  and  August.  Reserve  now,  we 
sell  out  early. 

SHANLY  INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 

528-A  Blue  Cross  Bldg. 
Buffalo.  N.Y.  14202 


DIRECT  FROM  QUARRY  TO  YOU 

Over  50  elegantly  desig'ned  Monuments.  Expertly 
carved  with  full  name  and  dates.  Terms  as  low  as 
$1.25  a  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Freight 
paid.  FREE  catalog.  Simply  fill  in  name  and 
address  on  coupon  below  and  mail  to:  . 

ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO.  I 

Dept.  103 ,  Joliet,  Illinois  60434  I 

Name _ I 

Address _ | 

City - State _ Zip _ I 


Perfect  for  landscaping  or  Christmas  Trees.  COLORADO 
BLUE  SPRUCE,  4  yr.  transplants,  4  to  8  in.  tall,  10 
for  only  $2  ppd.*,  25  for  $4.*  Anotket  Special:  20  EVER¬ 
GREENS,  4  yr.  transplants,  5  to  10  in.  tali— 5  each; 
Am.  Arborvitae,  Douglas  Fir,  Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce— 
for  only  $4  ppd.*  All  Trees  Guaranteed  to  Live.  (*We$t 
of  Miss.  River  or  South  of  N.C.,  Tenn.  add  25c  per 
offer)  Descriptive  Evergreen  Folder  Free. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  AA16-A  Fryeburg,  Maine  04037 


8147.  A  lovely  suit  for  your  spring  wardrobe. 
In  sizes  10  to  20,  bust  31  to  40.  Size  12,  32 
bust,  3%  yards  45-inch. 

8122.  A  slenderizing  sheath  for  the  not  so  tall 
woman.  In  sizes  12^4  to  26i/>,  bust  33  to  47. 
Size  14V^,  35  bust,  2%  yards  45-inch. 

8163.  A  well  tailored  shirtwaister  for  the  ma¬ 
tron.  In  sizes  36  to  52,  bust  38  to  54.  Size  38, 
40  bust,  4t^  yards  35-inch  fabric. 


8147 

10-20 


1  -6  yrs. 

8195.  Cute  as  a  button 
and  so  easy  to  sew.  In 
sizes,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 
Size  2,  jumper,  %  yard 
35-inch;  blouse,  short 
sleeves,  %  yard. 


8253.  Pajamas  with  a 
touch  of  smocking. 
Short  or  long  pants.  In 
sizes  10  to  20,  bust  31 
to  40.  Size  12,  32  bust, 
top,  1%  yards  of  35- 
inch;  long  pants,  2^4 
yards. 


8253 

10-20 


5163,  The  ever-popular  pillbox  that  is  fun  to 
crochet  in  your  favorite  color.  Complete  crochet 
directions;  stitch  illustrations. 


5421.  Quilt  as  you  go.  When  the  last  piece  is 
done  and  added,  your  quilt  is  finished.  Pattern 
piece  and  full  directions  included. 


DRESS  PATTERNS  are  35c  each.  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  25c  each. 
Add  10c  per  pattern  for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send  orders,  with  coin,  to: 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  220,  Radio  City  Station, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Write  name,  address,  zip  code,  pattern  number  and 
size  clearly. 

Send  50c  more  for  the  latest  issue  of  our  pattern  magazine  Basic  FASHION. 
Every  pattern  features  our  exclusive  Photo-Guide.  Also,  our  Needlework 
ALBUM  is  filled  with  a  wealth  of  handwork  designs.  Send  50c  for  your  copy. 
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How  to 

CARE  FOR  FLORISTS’  PLANTS 


THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  house 
plants  you  receive  as  gifts  can 
often  last  for  more  than  one  season 
in  the  home  and  perhaps  grace 
your  outdoor  plantings  as  well. 
The  care  of  these  plants  actually 
begins  before  you  receive  them, 
for  a  reliable  florist  buys  only 
from  recognized  good  growers. 
Plants  that  have  been  forced  too 
fast  and  over-fertilized  make  weak, 
poor  specimens. 

The  transition  from  greenhouse- 
to  florist-to  your  home  must  also 
be  done  with  care.  Good  practice 
is  to  “harden  off”  plants  from 
tropical- atmosphered  greenhouses, 
so  the  cooler  air  in  the  florist’s 
shop  and  the  home  will  not  be  too 
drastic  a  change.  Also  during  win¬ 
ter  months,  plants'  must  be  well 
wrapped  and  protected  from  frost 
during  these  moves.  If  you  receive 
a  plant  that  promptly  wilts  or  dies, 
probably  it  either  was  not  harden¬ 
ed  off  or  was  not  wrapped  proper¬ 
ly,  and  a  good  florist  should  stand 
back  of  his  product. 

Care  In  The  Home 

After  unwrapping  your  plant, 
place  it  in  a  cool  room,  out  of 
direct  sunlight  and  away  from 
drafts,  radiators,  or  heating  grills. 
Water  lightly  but  frequently  for  a 
day  or  two  and  spray  the  foliage 
occasionally.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  to  African  violets,  glox¬ 
inias,  and  other  plants  that  don’t 
like  wet  foliage.  In  most  instances 
direct  sunlight  will  shorten  the 
blossoming  period  of  a  plant,  so 
tiy  to  provide  indirect  light  for 
yours  and  put  it  in  one  of  the 
cooler  rooms  of  your  house. 

You  will  have  to  use  your  best 
judgment  as  to  the  amount  of 
water  necessary  for  your  plants. 
A  plant  with  lots  of  foliage  and 
flowers  is  naturally  going  to  re¬ 
quire  more  water  than  a  small 
one.  Generally  speaking,  a  small 
amount  of  water  each  day  is  better 
than  a  real  soaking  once  or  twice 
a  week.  Try  to  keep  soil  barely 
moist  to  the  touch  at  all  times. 


by  Nenelzin  R.  White 

A  good  house  plant  fertilizer  (one 
soluble  in  water)  used  once  every 
week  or  two  will  help  to  keep  your 
plants  in  good  health. 

Care  In  The  Garden 

Some  flowering  house  plants 
(notably,  spring-flowering  bulbs 
such  as  tulips,  daffodils,  croci, 
hyacinths,  etc.)  will  be  hardy  in 
your  garden.  Water  and  feed  nor¬ 
mally  while  still  in  the  house  and 
remove  flowers  as  they  fade.  It 
weakens  plants  if  flowers  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  seed. 

The  foliage  may  or  may  not  be 
dead  when  you  move  plants  out¬ 
doors  in  the  spring.  Plant  after 
danger  of  frost  is  past,  which  in 
our  Ithaca,  New  York,  area  is 
about  Memorial  Day.  Even 
though  these  plants  may  be 
naturally  hardy,  they  have  been 
made  tender  by  being  in  the  house, 
so  treat  them  as  tender  plants  the 
first  spring.  An  application  of  or¬ 
ganic  fertilizer  (such  as  bone  meal) 
in  the  planting  pocket  will  help  the 
plant  return  to  normalcy. 

Paper  white  narcissi  are  not 
hardy  inland,  but  further  south 
and  near  the  coast  they  may  do 
all  right  when  mulched  for  the 
winter.  Lilies  of  the  valley  are 
usually  hardy,  but  are  often  grown 
in  sphagnum  moss  or  other  sterile 
media.  Many  other  lilies,  chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  azaleas  which  are 
grown  as  house  plants  can  be 
moved  outdoors;  ask  your  grower 
or  nurseryman  about  particular 
varieties  in  your  area.  Most  flor¬ 
ist  azaleas  are  not  hardy  at  Ith¬ 
aca,  but  many  people  winter  them 
over  with  good  protection;  this  is 
also  true  of  hydrangeas. 

Tender  Loving  Care  Needed 

Poinsettias,  cyclamen,  cineraria, 
cind  Christmas  cacti  are  not  hardy 
year-round  in  the  Northeast,  but 
many  people  keep  them  year  after 
year  by  putting  them  outside  for 
the  summer,  in  a  protected  spot 
shielded  from  intense  sun  and 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


The  transparent 
plastic  bag  tied 
over  this  foliage 
plant  will  keep  it 
in  good  shape  for 
a  week  without 
being  watered. 
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FINAL  PRE-SEASON  OFFER  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 

Stni  N«  Money  -  Pay  Next  Spring  On  Delivery  For  Regular  Phating 


CUSHION  MUMS 

At  Half  Our  Catalog  Price  For  Fully  Guaranteed 
Healthy  Mums  That  Normally  Develop  To 

BUSHEL  BASKET  SIZE 

FOR 


OF  EXTRA 
COST 

Pre-season  orders  before  April  1st 
get  bonus  of  3  Holland  Peacock 
Orchid  (Acidanthera)  Bulbs.  Bloom 
in  two  tone  beauty. 


These  gorgeous  CUSHION  MUMS  will  be  delivered  this  spring  at  half  our  catalog  price  in  order  to 
get  new  customers.  Any  spring  planted  Cushion  Mum  not  producing  a  large  number  of  blooms  the 
fall  after  planting  replaced  free!  Each  plant  normally  develops  to  bushel-basket  size  when 
mature  .  .  .  covered  with  myriads  of  dazzling  flowers,  each  flower  1  to  2  inches  diameter  ...  a 
giant  ball  of  color.  Hardy,  assorted  colors  .  .  .  red,  yellow,  bronze,  pink,  white,  etc.,  as  available. 
You  get  Chrysanthemum  Root  divisions  from  nursery  grown  proven  blooming  stock.  Root  and  top 
growth  may  be  already  started  when  shipped  this  spring.  If  not  satisfied  on  delivery  at  spring  plant¬ 
ing  time  return  within  10  days  for  purchase  price  refund.  Order  now  for  spring  delivery.  Mail  coupon 
today. 


MICHIGAN  BULB  CO.  Dept.  CM-1400,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49502 

NAME . . . 

ADDRESS . . 

CITY . STATE  ZIP 


O  10  Cushion  Mums  $1.00 

□  30  Cushion  Mums  $2.50 

□  Send  C.O.D.  plus  postage 

□  Cash  enclosed.  (Add  35y  and 
we  ship  postpaid.) 

□  Order  Mailed  By  April  1st 
Include  3  Peacock  Orchid 
Bulbs 


FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 


'Mail  This  Money  Saving  Coupon 

100  GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

MICHIGAN  NURSERY  GROWN ....  only  $ 


1 


Mail  coupon  before  May  15  and  get  1(X)  GLADIOLUS  BULBS 
for  only  a  penny  a  bulb!  These  glads  were  grown  in  the  fertile  soil 
of  Michigan.  Are  mixed  in  a  stunning  array  of  reds,  yellows,  pinks, 
purples,  white,  crimson,  violet,  multicolor,  etc.,  as  available.  These  bulbs 
are  small  and  with  normal  soil,  care  and  growing  conditions  will  give 
you  many  blooms  this  year  and  grow  on  to  larger  bulbs  that  give  star¬ 
tlingly  beautiful  gladiolus  colors  year  after  year.  Any  bulb  not  flowering 
5  years  replaced  free.  Mail  coupon  now  to  get  this  wonderful  bargain 
delivered  for  Spring  Planting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  return  within 
10  days  for  purchase  price  refund. 

□  100  GLADS  $1.00  □  200  for  $1.94  □ 


NAME. 


.STATE. 


600  for  $4.50 

□  Send  C.O.D. 
plus  postage. 

□  Cash  order 
add  35c  and 
we  ship  post¬ 
age  paid. 


. . DUTCH  BULB  IMPORTERS— Dept.  GX-1400-Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49502 


MONARCH  RANGE  COMPANY,  6336  Lake  St.,  Beaver  0am,  Wis. 


6726.9  cu. 
in.  giant 
"floating 
heet" 
oven 


3nsmn 


36  INCH  MODERN  ELECTRIC 
RANGE  WITH  BUILT-IN  COAL- 
WOOD  OR  OIL  KITCHEN 
HEATER  AND  FULL-WIDTH 
UTILITY  DRAWER 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch —Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y,  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing: 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place.. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston- 


TOUR  EUROPE! 


ishing  statements  like  ‘‘Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub> 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)— discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 

Here’s  The  Way 


Never  a  bargain  like  this!  Stop  in 
clean,  cozy  inns  personally  selecteid  by 
us.  Not  the  Ritz.  .  .  .  but  you  meet  the 
people!  Visit  15  countries  by  deluxe 
coach;  see  London,  Venice,  Rome, 
Scotland,  Switzerland  and  hundreds  of 
fascinating  places.  Friendly  group,  all 
reservations  cared  for.  We  repeat.  .  .  . 
you  can’t  beat  this  tour  in  September, 
22  days  for  $599.95!  Write  for  full  in¬ 
formation: 

SHANLY  INTERNATIONAL  CORP. 

528-A  Blue  Cross  Building 

Buffalo,  New  York — 14202 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 


fei  of  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  red 

Y  EARLI ANA  TOMATO 


f“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES" 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  10c  for  big 
packet  or  25c  for  3  packets  ETDCC 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog,  r 


R.  H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 
Dept.  392  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS  61101 


To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  TTse  on  Any  Kedncihle 
Rupture,  laarge  or  Small 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rup¬ 
ture,  don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with 
name  and  address,  will  get  you  FREE, 
and  without  obligation,  the  complete, 
modernized  Collings  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and 
comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely 
blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents  escape, 
without  need  of  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today  to  Capt.  W.  A.  Col¬ 
lings.  Inc.,  5  Bond  St.  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  726C 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Leading  virus-free  varieties  including  NEW 
Sunrise,  Earlibelle  and  Ozark  Beauty.  High 
quality.  Write  today  for  Free  illustrated 
catalogue  with  full  descriptions  and  plant¬ 
ing  guide. 

JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAM 

2538-D  Ocean  City  Blvd.  Salisbury,  Md. 
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GIRTON 


AMERICA'S 
MOST  DEPENDABLE 
FARM  TANK 

•  EASIEST  TO  CLEAN 

•  ALL  WELDED  CONSTRUCTION 

•  LOWEST  POURING  HEIGHT 


•  PATENTED  REFRIGERATION 
COOLS  MILK  CHEAPER,  WITH 
LESS  PARTS,  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SYSTEM 


MCD#1 


200  THRU  1500  GALLON 
SIZES 


COMFORTMASTER  STALLS 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
BARN  EQUIPMENT 

•  DESIGNED  FOR  INCREASED 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

•  CLEANER  COWS  WITH  LESS 

WORK  FOR  YOU 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO: 

GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Millville,  Po.  17846 


IIWORK  CLOTHES— COVERALLS!! 

SAVE  75%  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

Coveralls  .  $1.89 

Shopcoats,  white  and  colors,  36  to  46 .  1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabordine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  ..  1.25 

Gabardine-like  shirts  only  . .  .75 

Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  ...  1.75 

Heavy  twill  shirts — Dark 

colors — l4'/i  to  17 . ea.  1.25 

Lined  twill  jackets  (36-42)  ...  2.89 

Add  $.75  for  postage.  No  COD. 
All  Sizes.  Colors — Tan,  Grey,  Blue, 
Green,  used,  professionally  laun¬ 
dered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

N.Y.  State  add  2%  tax 

P.  O.  BOX  385  Dept.  B  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y 


Scotch  Pine 

Ideal  for  windbreaks  or  quick 
growing  screens.  Grow  rapidly 
even  in  poor  soil.  Make  excellent 
Christmas  trees.  Have  beautiful 
thick  grey-green  foliage.  Not 
seedlings!  These  are  hardy  3- 
yr.-old  TRANSPLANTS  4  to  8 
inches  tall.  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE.  25  for  only  $3.  ppd.* 
—that’s  only  12(J  each! 
(*West  of  Miss.  River  or 
south  of  N.C.,  Tenn.,  add 
250  per  offer.)  Order  now 
for  spring  planting!  Ever¬ 
green  folder  free. 


WESTERN  MAINE 
FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  AA!6F,  Fryeburg,  Me  04037 


RUPTURE  AGONY 

Removed 

WHEN  you  slip  into  a 

low-cost,  comfort-designed 
Brooks  Patented  Air  Cush¬ 
ion  Appliance!  Your  ’“re¬ 
ducible  rupture  will  be  held 
in  securely  yet  gently — or 
the  trial  costs  you  nothing!  This  invention 
has  made  millions  of  sufferers  happy.  You 
can  enjoy  heavenly  comfort  night  and  day  at 
work  and  play— or  the  Appliance  costs  you 
NOTHING.  Isn’t  this  worth  a  no-risk  trial  by 
you?  If  interested,  write  for  free  facts  now. 
BROOKS  CO.,  301-c  STATE  ST.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


Helps  You  Overcome 

FALSE  TEETH 


Looseness  and  Worry 

No  longer  be  annoyed  or  feel  ill-at- 
ease  because  of  loose,  wobbly  false 
teeth.  FASTEETH,  an  improved  alka¬ 
line  (non-acid)  powder,  sprinkled  on 
your  plates  holds  them  firmer  so  they 
feel  more  comfortable.  Avoid  embar¬ 
rassment  caused  by  loose  plates.  Get 
FASTEETH  at  any  drug  counter. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRT,  RASPBERRY 
ARD  BLUEBERRY  PLAHTS 


Beautify  your  home  .  .  .  grow  your  own 
fresh  fruit  with  Bountiful  Ridge  trees 
and  plants.  52*page  catalog  describes 
complete  line  of  fruit,  nut,  shade  trees, 
berry  plants,  ornamentals — Also  DWARF 
APPI.E,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  PEACH,  PEAR, 
CHERRY  TREES.  Explains  Easy  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan.  Write 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  R-36  Princess  Ann,  Md.  21853 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS 

Strong  2-yr.  transplants  -f  to  8"  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  mixed  colors. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 

OVER  2,000,000  SUNFLOWER  DISH  CLOTHS 

WERE  SOLD  IN  1965  BY  MEMBERS  OF  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS.  LADIES*  AIDS,  YOUNG  PEOPLES'  GROUPS. 
ETC.  THEY  ENABLE  YOU  TO  EARN  MONEY  FOR  YOUR 
TREASURY.  AND  MAKE  FRIENDS  FOR  YOUR  OR¬ 
GANIZATION.  SAMPLE  FREETO  OFFICIAL. 

SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC. 

Establislied  1915  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  12047 


FREE 


50  YARDS  OF  CHEESECLOTH: 

WITH  EVERY  SO  YARDS 
YOU  BUY 


PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS 


SEEDLINGS,  VEGETABLES,  from  birds,  animals  with 
Cheesecloth,  50  yards  by  52"  convenient  10  yard  lengths. 
MY  PRICE  WHOLESALE  AND  YOU  STILL  GET  50  YARDS  FREE 
TOTAL  100  YARDS  for  $7.SO  ADD  $1.00  WEST  OF  MISSOURI 


JOSEPH  HEIN,  120.J  Eton  Read,  Thomwoed,  N.Y. 


CALF  SCOURS 


Slop  Diarrhea  with  New  DIRENE 
— Intestinal  aniiseplic  with  3  way 
action  -Control  bacterial  infections 
—  Absorb  harmful  toxins  —  Coat, 
soothe,  protect  irritated  stomach 
and  miesiinal  lining.  14  o/.  pkg. 
$1.25  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 

H.  W,  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  I,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tors 

DIRENE 


GIANT  OZARK  BEAUTY  everbearing  straw¬ 
berry  plants  $5.00  each  100;  Empire,  Jersey 
Belle,  Sparkle  and  Premier,  $3.50  each  100. 
Virus  Free  fresh  dug  in  spring.  Add  65<:  for 
postage.  MACDOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  BALL- 
STON  LAKE,  N.Y.  12019. 


Notice 

Please  include  AA-RNY  address  label 
to  insure  prompt  service  whenever 
you  write  us  about  a  subscription. 

Mail  to:  American  Agriculturist,  Inc. 

P.  O,  Box  516,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14851 

^  ....••■■'a''  ■■  ■■  Y  ...  .  S'. 

To  subscribe  mail  this  form  with 
your  payment,  and  check:  □  new 
subscription  Q  renew  my  present 

subscription. 

-  .  V  ^  X  ,>-<•  name 

Subscription  Rates  in  the  U.  S.:  1 

year,  $1.00;  2  years,  $2.00;  3  years,  — -j-j - 

$2.50;  4  years,  $3.00;  6  years,  ° 

$4.00;  8  years,  $5.00;  all  other _ _ 

countries,  1  year,  $2.50.  city  state  zip  code 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


ATTACH 

LABEL 

HERE 


tf  you’re  moving, 'please  let  e$  know 
five  weeks  before  ebangtog  your  ad¬ 
dress.  Place  magazine  oddress  label 
here,  pHnt  your  new  address  below. 
If  yow  hove  o  qeesHon  about  yowr 
subsertptloR,  pla<%  your 'magazine  ad¬ 
dress  iobel  here  and  clip  this  form  to 
your  fetter. 
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.  Size  16  top:  2-1/8  yds.  35- 
skirt:  1-3/4  yds.  35  cents 


4570 

10-18 


9450 

^2'^-  2614 


9450,  Slimming  skimmer,  Chelsea 
collar.  PRINTED  PATTERN  Half 
Sizes  12-1/2-26-1/2.  Size  16-1/2: 
3  yds.  35-inch  fabric.  35  cents. 


4674.  Button-on  collar,  choice  of 
skirts  for  dress.  PRINTED  PAT¬ 
TERN  Half  Sizes  14-1/2-24-1/2. 
Yardage  in  pattern.  35  cents. 


4674  14’/2-24y2 


ALL  PRINTED 
PATTERNS 


SEND  FOR 

FASHIONS  TO  SEW 

^PATTERN  PACKED 

y  CATALOG 

■  FOR 

1  1966! 


4999.  Cool  tops,  stitchery  trim. 
PRINTED  PATTERN  Misses’  Sizes 
10-20.  Each  in  Size  16:  1-3/4  yds. 
3  5-inch  fabric.  35  cents. 


9285.  Girls  are  sure  to  love  this 
pleated  dress.  PRINTED  PATTERN 
in  Child’s  Sizes  2-8.  Size  6:  1-7/8 
yds.  3 5 -inch  fabric.  35  cents. 


976.  Coverall  apron  trimmed  with 
embroidery  and  rick-rack.  Trans¬ 
fers,  pattern  pieces  and  directions 
for  apron.  25  cents. 


7421.  Knitted  jacket  with  diamond 
yoke,  border.  Made  in  one  piece 
from  neck  down.  Directions  given 
for  sizes  32-46.  25  cents. 


9144.  Smart  skimmer  with  scoop 
neck,  slim  lines.  PRINTED  PAT¬ 
TERN  Women’s  Sizes  34-50.  Size 
36:  2-1/2  yds.  39-inch.  35  cents. 


4570,  Tunic  top,  skirt  and  slacks. 
PRINTED  PATTERN  Misses’ Sizes 


DRESS  PATTERNS  are  35?!  each.  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  25(2!  each. 
Add  ^0^  each  for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to;  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York, 

N.  Y.  1001 T.  Write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly. 

Send  SO?  for  Spring-Summer  Catalog  showing  125  PRINTED  PATTERNS - 
over  300  design  views.  COUPON  for  one  FREE  PATTERN  in  Catalog. 

See  more  than  200  designs  to  order  in  our  Giant  1966  Needlecroft 
Catalog.  Printed  in  the  book  ore  THREE  FREE  PATTERNS.  Send  25?. 

New,  DECORATE  with  NEEDLECRAFT  Book — 25  complete  patterns  for  deco¬ 
rator  accessories  shown  in  5  room  settings.  Send  50?  now. 

American  Agriculturist,  March,  1966 


SPRING  TAKES  SHAPE 

Send  Now  for  our  new 
“Fashions  To  Sew”  Catalog. 
Choose  from  125  flattering 
fashions  for  sun,  fun,  dancing, 
dining,  every  day! 

Includes  swingy  skimmers, 
brilliant  beach  clothes,  new  hat- 
and-dress  duos.  Half-size  flattery 
plus  misses,  women,  teens,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  junior  styles.  Also 
beauty  news,  exercises,  sewing  and 
fabric  information. 

Use  the  Gift  Coupon  for  One 
Free  Pattern  —  any  one  you  choose 
from  new  catalog. 

Send  50  cents  for  Spring- Sum¬ 
mer  Catalog  to:  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  42, 
Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10011 


DO  YOU  HAVE  .  .  . 

A  recipe  for  “Sugar  Speck,”  a 
hard-type  candy  that  is  pulled  and 
then  cut  in  pieces?  This  request 
comes  from  Mrs.  J.  J.  Smith, 
Palmyra,  New  York. 

A  recipe  for  Apple  Butter  made 
with  honey?  Mrs.  E.  Hein,  2137 
Highway  9,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 
08701  asks  that  you  share  it  with 
her  if  you  do. 

Last  December  we  printed  a 
request  from  Mrs.  Emmy  Lillis  of 
Oxford,  Conn.,  for  a  bread  recipe 
that  raises  overnight  and  is  baked 
in  the  morning.  Late  in  January, 
Mrs.  Lillis  wrote  me  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  70  recipes  and  30  requests 
to  share  the  information  with  other 
women. 

Mrs.  Lillis  lives  on  a  farm  (since 
her  first  letter  to  us,  she  has  moved 
to  Morris,  Conn.)  and  has  four 
children,  ages  12,  8,  5,  and  2. 
She  has  asked  us  to  help  pass 
along  this  information  to  you 
readers.  Following  is  the  recipe 
Mrs.  Lillis  likes  best  of  the  several 
she  has  tried. 

WHITE  BREAD 

(Overnight  Method) 

1  cake  or  1  pkg.  yeast 

2  quarts  water  or  milk 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

2  tablespoons  melted  butter  or  lard 

6  quarts  sifted  flour 
2  1/2  tablespoons  salt 

Dissolve  yeast  and  sugar  in  the 
Water  or  milk.  This  should  be  luke¬ 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  sum- 
^merican  Agriculturist,  March,  1966 


mer.  Add  lard  or  butter,  half  the 
flour,  and  the  salt.  Beat  until 
smooth,  then  add  balance  of  flour, 
or  enough  to  make  moderately 
firm  dough.  Knead  until  smooth 
and  elastic. 

Place  in  well  greased  bowl  and 
cover.  Set  to  rise  in  a  warm  place 
overnight  or  for  about  9  hours. 
In  the  morning,  punch  down, 
shape  into  loaves  and  place  in 
well  greased  pans  (have  them 
about  half  full).  Cover  and  let 
rise  until  light  or  until  loaves  have 
doubled  in  bulk,  about  iy2  hours. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven,  45  to  60 
minutes.  Bread  will  sound  slightly 
hollow  when  tapped.  While  hot, 
brush  tops  with  butter.  Makes  6 
loaves. 

Notes:  Substitute  milk  for  water 
if  a  richer  bread  is  desired;  lard 
makes  whiter  bread  than  butter. 

Do  not  let  rise  in  too  warm  a 
room  or  dough  may  sour  and 
don’t  let  it  rise  more  than  9  hours. 
Don’t  skimp  on  the  kneading. 

A  recipe  for  making  “Half  Sour” 
Pickles?  This  request  comes  from 
Roland  R.  Camire,  176  Fourth 
St.,  Leominster,  Mass.,  and  he  says 
“These  pickles  are  very  popular 
with  Jewish  folks,  and  they  keep 
them  in  barrels.” 

Plants . 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

wind.  Tender  azaleas  and  hydran¬ 
geas  can  be  held  over  the  same 
way,  but  all  will  require  judicious 
pruning,  fertilizing,  and  tender 
loving  care. 

Many  people  will  tell  you  this 
is  impossible,  but  it  isn’t.  In  and 
around  Mecklenburg,  New  York, 
where  our  nursery  is  located,  I 
have  seen  people  hold  these  plants 
over.  One  outstanding  example  is 
a  friend  of  ours  who  has  a  beauti¬ 
ful  cyclamen  plant  that  he  has  kept 
for  twelve  years.  Each  winter  it  is 
as  pretty  as  any  florist  plant  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Foliage  plants  usually  get  a  new 
lease  on  life  by  being  outdoors  for 
the  summer.  Partial  sun,  shelter 
from  wind,  an  occasional  watering 
when  ^necessary,  and  small 
amounts  of  house  plant  fertilizer 
are  usually  beneficial  during  this 
period  of  heavy  growth. 

Some  people  leave  the  pots  on 
top  of  the  ground;  others  remove 
plants  from  the  containers  for  the 
summer.  If  plants  are  in  adequate- 
size  clay  pots,  I  like  to  plunge  the 
containers  into  the  soil;  otherwise, 
I  take  them  from  the  containers, 
plant  in  the  soil,  and  re-pot  in 
larger  containers  in  the  fall. 

Helpful  Hints 

If  you  are  going  to  be  away 
from  home  for  a  few  days  (up  to 
a  week),  water  your  house  plants 
well  and  make  sure  they  are  not 
in  direct  sunlight.  Then  cover  them 
with  a  large  transparent  plastic 
bag,  tying  it  snugly  around  the 
container.  This  will  hold  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  keep  the  plants  in  good 
condition  until  your  return. 

There  are  many  good  books 
and  articles  on  the  year-round  cul¬ 
ture  and  care  of  house  plants. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  read  and  to 
swap  information  with  other  peo¬ 
ple,  for  that’s  the  way  good  grow¬ 
ers  are  made. 


'‘Just  like  inviting  a  group  of 
friendly,  helpful  homemakers 


into 


your  home” 

'gOt/SEHOLD 


So  you'll  say 
when  you  see 
your  first  copy  of 

women’s 


HOUSEHOLD 


A  BIG  48-PAGE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  JUST  CRAMMED  FULL 


OF  DELIGHTFUL  SURPRISES 


•  SEWING  CIRCLE 

•  PRIZE  PARADE 

(Contests,  information) 

•  PATTERNS  TO  MAKE 

(Knitting,  Crocheting,  Sewing) 

•  READERS’  EXCHANGE 

•  SHORT  STORY  CONTEST 

•  PHOTOS,  ILLUSTRATIONS 

•  ALL  ABOUT  PETS 

•  READERS’  HOBBIES 

•  HEALTH  NOTES 

•  THINGS  TO  MAKE 
(HANDICRAFTS) 

•  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

•  GOLDEN  AGE  CLUB 


OLD  TIME  SONGS 
AND  POEMS 

ILLUSTRATED  FEATURES 
ON  HOME  MONEY 
MAKING 

CHILDREN’S  BRIGHT 
SAYINGS 

READERS’  RECIPES 
CALLING  YOUNG 
HOMEMAKERS 
EMBARRASSING 
MOMENTS 

ALL  ABOUT  FLOWERS 
FREE!  (WHERE  TO  GET) 
MY  PET  PEEVES 


ALL  THIS  AND  MORE  EVERY  MONTH! 

You'll  be  delighted  and  pleased  over  this  new  and  unusual  magazine!  Thou¬ 
sands  of  other  wonderful  housewives  are  just  waiting  to  meet  you  through  the 
pages  of  this  friendly  homemaker’s  magazine.  It’s  as  friendly  as  a  club 
meeting  —  right  in  your  own  home. 

You  will  never  feel  without  friends  after  you  meet  the  thousands  of  friendly 
’’Women’s  Household"  contributors.  You  will  be  delighted  over  the  many  new 
friends  you  will  make  in  this  magazine,  believe  us! 

NO  PROBLEM  TOO  BIG  FOR  OUR  READERS 

Meet  the  thousands  of  wonderful  housewives  eager  to  help  you  with  your 
problems  or  to  share  your  good  news.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  magazines 
published,  entirely  written  by  its  readers. 

JUST  $2.00  PER  YEAR,  $1.00  FOR  6  MONTHS 

The  subscription  price  is  LOW.  Just  $2.00  brings  you  12  big  issues  or  $1.00 
will  bring  you  6  big  issues,  and  you  can  have  your  money  back  if  the  first 
issue  that  you  receive  isn’t  all  that  we  promised. 

WE  PROMISE  YOU  —  THAT  YOU  WILL  BE  DELIGHTED 

Yes,  you  MUST  be  pleased  and  delighted  with  your  first  copy!  We  promise 
you  that!  (See  our  guarantee  below.) 


LOOK  WHAT  SATISFIED  SUBSCRIBERS  SAY! 


"Received  my  first  copy 
of  Women’s  Household, 
Have  read  if  over  tvrice 
already.  1  enjoyed  It 
very  much  and  I'm  eag¬ 
erly  awaiting  the  next 
issue."  Mrs.  B.  C.,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 


”1  have  just  been  a  reader  of  the 
Women’:  Household  for  a  short 
while.  I  sure  do  enjoy  the  nice  let¬ 
ters,  ideas  and  hints.  It  is  so  nice 
to  have  a  few  magazines  left  where 
the  readers  can  express  themselves 
personally,  giving  their  ideas  and 
hints."  Mrs.  F.  M.,  Abilene,  Texas. 


^  "This  is  my  first  attempt 
at  writing  to  any  maga¬ 
zine’s  but  had  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  enjoy 
it.  1  read  about  every 
word  that  is  printed 
from  cover  to  cover." 
Mrs.,  A.  B.,  Salem, 
Ohio. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


Your  money  back  in  full  —  at  once  if  you  don’t  find  the  first  issue 
that  you  receive  everything  we  said  it  would  be  —  AND  MORE! 
You  be  the  judge  of  ‘‘Women's  Household”!  When  you  receive  your 
first  copy,  look  it  over  carefully  and  if  you  don’t  find  it  all  that  we’ve 
said  it  to  be,  if  you  don’t  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
unusual  and  delightful  publications  in  existence,  we  will  be  glad  to 
return  your  money  in  full.  No  quibbling  about  it  either.  You  have 
nothing  to  lose. 


(Member  of  the  Lynn  Chamber  of  Commerce  ) 

I  WOMEN’S  HOUSEHOLD,  P.O.  Box  591-SO 

I  Lynn,  Mass.  01903  ,  ‘ 

I  m  I  want  to  join  the  ‘‘Women’s  Household,”  Please  enter  my  subscription 
'^as  follows:  . 


□  6  Months,  $1.00 


(Enclose  check  or  money  order) 


□  12  Months.  $2.00 
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WHAT  INFLATION 
DOES  TO  YOU 


You  hear  much  talk  about  the 
evils  of  inflation,  but  it  takes  a 
personal  experience  to  realize  how 
inflation  is  robbing  us. 

During  the  second  World  War 
Belle  and  I,  yielding  to  all  the 
pressure  about  being  patriotic, 
took  our  hard-earned  savings  and 
invested  them  in  war  bonds.  What 
happened? 

The  day  before  this  was  written, 
I  cashed  the  bonds.  Not  only  had 
inflation  more  than  wiped  out  the 
increased  value  of  the  bonds  .  .  . 
but  the  government  added  insult 
to  injury  by  forcing  me  to  pay 
income  taxes  on  the  very  small 
interest  received  on  the  bonds  after 
they  had  come  due. 

In  just  the  one  month  of  June 
last  year  any  money  invested  at 
6  percent  lost  all  it  earned  in  buy¬ 
ing  power  because  of  inflation. 
During  the  same  month  of  June 
.  .  .  and  in  every  month  ...  all 
pensions,  wages,  dividends  and 
other  income  shrunk  accordingly. 
Millions  of  people  who  have 
worked  hard  for  a  lifetime  to  save 
for  their  old  age  have  lost  or  are 
rapidly  losing  their  savings 
because  of  inflation  and  taxes. 
Chiefly  because  of  inflation,  the 


BRINGS  BACK 
HAPPY  MEMORIES 

Nothing  I  have  ever  done  has 
given  me  more  satisfaction  than 
my  book  “Journey  to  Day  Before 
Yesterday,”  because  it  helps  read¬ 
ers  to  remember  and  relive  so 
many  happy  times  in  their  lives. 

Every  mail  brings  letters  like 
these: 

“We  are  enjoying  your  book, 
“Journey  to  Day  Before  Yester¬ 
day,”  and  are  reading  it  out  loud 
as  we  sit  before  the  fireplace.”  — 
Elmira,  N.Y. 

“The  book  stays  bright  from 
start  to  end,  and  sparkles  with 
chuckles  and  laughs.”  —  Indian 
Rocks,  Fla. 

“Yours  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
books  we  own,  different  in  size 
and  shape,  and  so  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.”  —  Akron,  Ohio 

“Your  book  had  particular  in¬ 
terest  for  me  because  we  have  two 
boys  in  their  late  teens,  and  per¬ 
vading  each  of  your  chapters  there 
is  evidenced  your  personal  toler¬ 
ance  with  and  understanding  of 
the  younger  generation.  On  this 
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buying  power  of  your  dollar  is 
growing  smaller  every  day.  What 
$10.00  would  buy  in  1940  takes 
$22.58  today;  what  $10.00  would 
buy  in  1959  takes  $11.20  today; 
and  with  the  new  socialistic  govern¬ 
ment  schemes  we  haven’t  seen  the 
worst  yet. 

What  are  the  causes  of  runaway 
inflation?  One  is  the  high  cost  of 
war  in  Viet  Nam.  That  apparently 
can’t  be  helped.  A  second  cause  of 
inflation  which  has  been  going  on 
long  before  the  Viet  Nam  war  is  the 
tremendous  spending  of  our  social¬ 
istic  government.  Some  of  that  can 
be  helped.  You  may  think  that  the 
costly  enterprises  of  our  federal 
government  are  all  to  the  good. 
But  money  does  not  grow  on  trees. 
All  the  government  spending  must 
be  paid  for. 

With  rapid-firing  inflation  and 
mounting  taxes,  I  wonder  what 
you  will  think  ten  years  from  now 
.  .  .  and  I  wonder  what  our  chil¬ 
dren  will  think. 

Let  us  not  be  fooled  by  the 
dreamers,  and  the  glowing  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  promised  land  by  the 
politicians.  Life  is  just  not  that 
way.  Let  us  resist  unnecessary 
spending  before  it  is  too  late. 


score  I  shall  ‘take  a  page’  from 
your  book  and  benefit  from  it.” 
—  Sag  Harbor,  N.Y. 

“Your  book  is  a  gem.  Thanks 
for  helping  me  to  relive  many 
happy  memories.”  —  Trenton,  N.J. 

“This  beautifully-printed, bound 
and  illustrated  book  will  be  mailed 
to  you  postpaid  on  receipt  of  your 
check  or  money  order  for  $5.95. 
(New  York  residents  add  12  cents 
for  state  tax).  Write  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Department  Book, 
Box  370,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

CAN  YOU 

FORETELL  THE  WEATHER? 

Because  weather  is  so  important 
to  them,  most  countrymen  have 
learned  to  be  good  weather  proph¬ 
ets. 

Here  are  a  few  weather  signs 
that  farmers  have  relied  on  since 
“Pa  got  Ma.”  You  will  think  of 
more. 

The  first  thing  a  farmer  does 
on  his  way  to  do  the  morning 
chores  is  to  cock  a  speculative 
eye  at  the  weather  vane  on  the 


barn  to  note  wind  direction,  and 
then  at  sky  and  clouds. 

Wind  direction  is  one  of  the 
best  signs  for  telling  the  weather. 
An  elderly  man  who  used  to  work 
for  me  on  the  farm  always  com¬ 
plained  that  his  corns  and  “jints” 
began  to  hum  when  the  wind  was 
in  the  south  or  east. 

“A  coming  storm  your  shooting 
corns  presage 
And  aches  will  throb 
Your  hollow  tooth  will  rage.” 
Nordr  and  northwest  winds  are 
a  sign  of  clear  weather  and  low 
humidity,  giving  most  of  us  a  lift 
of  the  spirit  and  the  feeling  that  we 
can  —  as  Mother  used  to  say  — 
“set  the  North  River  afire.”  So, 
it’s  like  the  old  jingle  says: 

“When  the  wind  is  in  the 
northwest 

The  weather  is  at  its  best. 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  east. 
It’s  good  for  neither  man  nor 
beast.” 

Another  fairly  accurate  wind 
weather  sign  is  expressed  in  this 
old  jingle: 

“When  the  wind  is  in  the  south 
The  rain  is  in  his  mouth: 

When  the  smoke  goes  west 
Good  weather  is  past; 

When  the  smoke  goes  east 
Good  weather  is  next.” 

Next  time  we  will  visit  about 
the  different  kinds  of  clouds  and 
their  effect  on  the  Weather.  In  the 
meantime,  what  weather  signs  do 
you  go  by? 


WHY  TOM  SUCCEEDED 

I  once  had  two  farmer  friends 
of  whom  I  was  very  fond,  but  they 
were  as  different  in  the  way  they 
did  their  farm  work  as  day  is  from 
night. 

Tom  operated  a  big  farm  most¬ 
ly  alone,  but  he  always  seemed  to 
be  ahead  of  his  work  and  always 
had  time  for  a  visit.  Ben,  whose 
farm  and  work  was  no  larger  than 
Tom’s,  was  always  behind.  Tom 
made  money;  Ben  didn’t. 


I  was  a  teacher  of  agriculture 
then,  so  I  took  time  to  find  out 
why  the  two  men  differed  so  in 


their  farming.  The  reason  was  not 
hard  to  find.  Tom  had  a  well- 
organized  but  flexible  plan  for  all 
his  main  operations;  Ben  didn’t. 
It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

When  spring  came  Tom  was 
ready  for  it.  His  tools  were  repair¬ 


ed  and  ready  to  go,  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  were  on  hand.  Much  of  the 
plowing  had  been  done  the  fall 
before. 

Ben  worked  even  harder  and 
longer  hours  than  Tom,  but  he 
never  was  ready  for  the  job  when 
it  was  time  to  do  it;  he  seldom  did 
any  planning  ahead. 

Both  of  these  good  friends  are 
gone  now  but  I  often  think  how 
much  more  Tom  got  out  of  life 
than  Ben  did. 

THE  NICEST 

HOUSE  PLANT 

In  a  little  greenhouse  on  our 
farm  a  few  years  ago  we  had  a 
rose  geranium  that  was  over  ten 
feet  tall.  It  was  just  wonderful  to 
open  the  door  and  be  greeted  with 
the  subtle  aroma  of  that  geranium, 
which  pervaded  the  whole  green¬ 
house. 

Mother’s  big  bay  window  in  our 
sitting  room  at  home  when  I  was 
a  boy  was  always  filled  with  thrifty 
house  plants,  many  of  them  gera¬ 
niums.  She  had  several  kinds,  but 
I  liked  best  those  with  red  blos¬ 
soms. 

In  your  spring  plans  I  suggest 
that  you  arrange  for  plenty  of 
geraniums.  You  can  buy  the 
plants,  or  have  some  fun  growing 
them  from  seed.  There  are  several 
nurseries  that  specialize  in  gera¬ 
niums,  three  of  which  are: 

Wilson  Brothers,  Roachdale, 
Indiana;  Oakhurst  Gardens,  P.O. 
444,  Arcadia,  California;  and 
George  W.  Park  Seed  Co.,  Green¬ 
wood,  South  Carolina  29647. 

A  kind  heart  is  a  fountain  of  glad¬ 
ness,  making  everything  in  its  vicinity 
freshen  into  smiles,  —  Washington 
Irving 

EASTMAN'S  CHESTNUT 

One  of  the  many  nice  things 
about  the  Scottish  people  is  their 
very  keen  appreciation  of  humor, 
including  the  perennial  jokes  about 
their  being  close  with  money.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  I  think  we  would  be  better 
off  if  all  of  us,  including  the 
government,  were  more  like  the 
Scotsman  in  this  story, 

“Pat  found  himself  hard  up, 
and  without  a  flake  of  toabcco  in 
his  pouch.  Suddenly  he  spied  a 
very  evident  Scotsman  coming 
along. 

The  Irishman  hesitated  to  ask 
a  perfect  stranger  for  a  pipeful  of 
tobacco,  but  a  brilliant  thought 
struck  him.  He  approached  the 
Scot  and  asked: 

“Moight  I  trouble  ye  for  the 
loan  of  a  match?” 

“Ay!”  And  the  Scotsman  gave 
him  one  .  .  .  just  one. 

“Faith  now  ...”  exclaimed  the 
artful  Irishman,  “if  I  haven’t  come 
out  without  any  ’baccy,  and  ail 
the  shops  are  shut!”’ 

“Ah!”  said  the  Scot,  reaching 
out  his  hand  .  .  .  “in  that  case  ye’H 
no’  be  needing  that  match!” 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


Unwanted . 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
for  an  installation  which  from  the 
standpoint  of  protection  from  light¬ 
ning  was  practically  worthless.  For 
a  good  installation  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories  this  price  would  not 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


TIRE  CHAINS 


TIRE  CHAINS  for  passenger  cars,  farm 
tractors,  trucks,  graders.  Heavy  duty  —  Low 
prices  —  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  complete 
tire  chain  catalog  to:  Southern  Parts  Corpora- 
tion,  1268  N.  7th,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO!  Homespun  Smoking  -  Chewing. 
Samples  10(#.  Fred  Stoker,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 

TRAVEL 


ONE  OF  OUR  most  popular  services  to  readers 
is  sponsoring  and  arranging  tours  and  cruises. 
They  are  popular  because  the  worries  about 
foreign  customs,  handling  baggage,  value  of 
foreign  money,  language  barriers,  tickets, 
reservations,  etc.,  can  be  forgotten.  Trained, 
experienced  escorts  take  care  of  everything  for 
you — even  tipping.  For  details  on  our  future 
tours,  write  American  Agriculturist  Tours,  Box 
370,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14851. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  —  HORSE  DRAWN  CARRIAGES, 
surreys,  wagons,  coaches,  sleighs,  old  cars.  Send 
price,  description  and  picture,  if  possible,  in 
first  letter.  Arnold  G.  Carlsen,  77  Anderson 
Street.  Hackensack.  New  Jersey. _ 

ANTIQUE  AUTOMOBILE  —  any  condition, 
running  or  not.  J.  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  top 
prices  all  series  any  holder.  Elaine  Miller,  Box 
361,  Ellenville.  N.  Y. _ 

I  BUY  LEADED  GLASS  light  domes  and  leaded 
glass  table  lamps.  Address  to  read  A.  G.  Carl- 
sen,  RR  #1,  Box  48,  Colt’s  Neck,  N.  J. _ 

$50.00  REWARD  LEADING  TO  purchase  open 
antique  car.  Box  722.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

POTATO  GROWING,  HARVESTING  &  Hand- 
ling  Equipment.  Model  number,  condition  & 
Price  in  First  Letter.  P.O.  Bo.x  211,  Centerville, 
Penna.  16404. _ _ 

WANT:  Pre-1935  Child’s  sidewalk  pedal  car. 
Hurlburt,  27  West,  Greenfield.  Mass. _ 

HAVE  YOU  A  BUSHEL  of  open  pollinated 
flint  corn  for  sprin.g  seeding.  Interested  in 
high  altitude  variety.  George  F.  Dillman,  Otis, 
Mass. _ 

LOCUST  POST  7'  LONG,  also  red  cedar. 
Write  to  Darrigo  Fence  Co.,  Lakeside  Road, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. _ 

USED  MILK-O-METER,  for  Morris  County 
DHIA,  Court  House.  Morristown.  N.  J. 


WOMEN’S  INTEREST 


RAISE  RABBITS  for  us  on  $500  month  plan. 
Free  details.  White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio. 

MONEY  IN  DONUTS — Make  new  greaseless 
donuts  in  kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes. 
Duncan  3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Min- 
nesota. _ 

regular  yard  goods.  Wool  remnants, 
coatings,  suitings  and  skirt  material.  Samples 
sent  upon  request.  Mail  orders  filled  promptly. 
Ye  Okie  Wool  Shopi)e,  Kezar  Sales  Corporation, 
Kezar  Falls.  Maine. _ 

WALLPAPER  SALE:  FINAL  clearance  all 

1965  patterns.  Write  for  your  Free  catalog  at 
once.  Sensational  savings.  We  pay  postage. 
Burlington  Trading  Post,  1800  Burlington, 
North  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

WALLPAPER  —  SAVE  HALF  or  more.  Big 

1965-66  catalog — 118  selections  18d-69d  single 
roll.  Send  lOd  catalog  mailing.  Mutual  Wall- 
Paper,  Dept.  R,  228  West  Market,  Louisville, 
Ky.  40202. _ 

WEAVE  RUGS—Make  Good  Profits— No  ex¬ 

perience  necessary!  Free  Catalog,  sample  card, 
and  low  prices  on  carpet  warp,  rug  filler, 
looms,  parts,  inexpensive  beam  counter.  If 
you  have  loom  — advise  make,  weaving  width 
please.  Or.  Rug  Company,  Dept.  2614,  Lima, 
Ohio. 

UESERT  FLOWERS.  ROADRUNNERS,  Note- 

wrds.  12  Assorted,  $1.50.  Brochure.  Artist 
Henry  Mockel,  Box  726,  Twenty  Nine  Palms, 
California. _ 

NEW  MONEY  MAKER  for  your  church  or 

club!  Sell  our  famous  Holland  Imported  Flower 
Bulbs  now!  Hybrid  Gladiolus  and  Dahlias! 
Beautifully  packaged!  Guaranteed!  40%  prof¬ 
it!  No  money  needed!  Free  details!  Dutch 
Mill  Bulb  Importers,  Dept.  252,  Mount  Gretna, 
rennsylvania  17064. _ 

fund  RAISERS.  Dolls,  Nylons.  Blades, 

Lames.  Wholesale.  Simms,  Warwick,  New 
York. _ _ 

•?CASH,  Mak  ing  marble  jewelry.  Sachets, 

flowers.  Catalog  25d.  Boycan’s.  Sharon  27, 
Fcnna. 

LbulTTOILET  TISSUE  Covers  $2.00.  Powder 
Doll  $1.25.  Mrs.  Louise  Henderson,  R.F.D.#1, 
Londonderry,  N.  H.  03053. _ _ _ _ 

Raise  $50  for  your  Church  or  Group  with 
Happiness  Napkins,  5  colorful  designs,  with 
''onderfu!  sayings.  Have  10  members  each  sell 
twenty  50(!  packages.  Keep  $50.  for  your  treas¬ 
ury,  Send  me  $50.  Send  for  details.  Free  Sample. 
Anna  Wade,  Dept.  9CD,  Lynchburg.  Va.  24505. 

free  NEEDLECRAFT  CATALOG!  Embroi¬ 

dery,  Knitting,  New  Ideas!  Merribee,  Dept. 
jJO-  1001  Foch,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76107. 

FLOWERS 

WILDFLOWERS  —  Free  Price  List.  Write, 
f’avage  Gardens,  Box  163,  McMinnville,  Ten¬ 
nessee  37110. 
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have  been  much  out  of  line,  and 
she  would  have  had  protection. 

9  -  HEALTH  QUACKERY. 

This  probably  tops  the  list  of  con¬ 
sumer  schemes  in  terms  of  total 
financial  toll.  Government  agencies 
have  estimated  that  some  25  mil¬ 
lion  Americans  are  fleeced  of  $1 
billion  or  more  each  year  in  return 
for  worthless  drugs,  gadgets  and 
health  foods.  Elderly  persons,  par¬ 
ticularly,  have  been  ruthlessly 
victimized  in  such  diverse  areas  as 
arthritis,  cancer,  nutrition,  health 
devices,  and  phony  spas  and 
clinics. 

10  -  WORK-AT-HOME  SCHEMES. 

We  probably  receive  more 
inquiries  about  homework  schemes 
than  any  other.  By  inquiring  first 
before  answering  such  “help  want¬ 
ed”  ads,  we  feel  sure  many  sub¬ 
scribers  have  saved  time  and 
money. 

We  do  not  recommend  any  of 
these  companies  that  offer  to  fur¬ 
nish  work  to  do  at  home  but  ask 
for  money  first.  They  are  only 
interested  in  the  money  they  can 
collect  for  a  little  information  or 
a  few  materials;  they  never  offer 
regular,  salaried  employment. 

So  Beware! 

Spring  is  approaching  again, 
along  with  the  warm  weather 
hoaxes,  so  we  offer  the  following 
advice: 

—  Always  take  time  to  check  on 
the  reliability  of  a  firm.  Do  not  be 
hurried  into  reaching  a  decision. 

—  Do  not  sign  anything  without 
reading  it  very  carefully.  Make 
sure  there  are  no  blank  spaces, 
and  check  credit  charges  as  well 
as  price.  Everything  printed  on 
the  paper  you  sign  is  part  of  the 
contract.  Any  verbal  promise 
which  is  not  printed  on  the  paper 
is  not  part  of  the  contract  and  is 
not  binding  on  the  company.  If 
you  are  in  any  doubt,  consult  an 
attorney. 

—  It  is  always  wise  to  consult 
the  experts  concerning  most  ques¬ 
tions.  If  you  have  a  question  about 
an  investment  offering,  talk  with 
your  local  banker  or  stock  broker. 
If  you  have  a  medical  problem, 
take  it  to  your  doctor;  and  a  legal 
problem  to  your  lawyer.  You  will 
save  money  in  the  long  run. 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Descendants  of  the  Hilton  fam¬ 
ily,  for  whom  Hiltonville  in  the 
town  ol  Birdsall,  Allegany  County, 
was  named. 

■>!>  ^1^ 

William  Milks,  whose  wife’s 
name  was  Maud,  and  who  former¬ 
ly  lived  in  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota. 

%i» 

>|C  7}^  7*? 

Evelyn  Marshall  Lav  alley  and 
daughter,  Dian,  last  seen  six  years 
ago  leaving  Norwood,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


Keep  Your  Policies  Renewed 


Local  agent  Charles  Nalbone  of  Jamestown,  N.Y.  delivers  check  of  $1,700.00 
to  Caroline  Price,  widow  of  Mervin  A.  Price,  Saegertown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Price,  at  his  off  the  farm  job,  was  walking  on  some  overhead  beams. 
He  slipped,  fell  eight  feet  to  the  concrete  floor  below.  Severe  head  injuries 
caused  his  death.  Mrs.  Price  writes  as  follows: 


"I  sincerely  thank  North  American  Accident  Ins. 
Co.  for  its  generous  settlement  on  my  husband’s 
death.  Because  we  continuously  kept  our  policy  in 
force  it  increased  our  benefits  $700.00.  I  strongly 
recommend  your  protection  and  encourage  those  who 
have  it  to  keep  it  renewed.”  ^  “ 


IT  INCREASED  OUR  BENEFITS  $700.00” 


OTHER  BENEFITS  PAID 


Clarence  VanWormer,  Altamont,  N.Y . $  231.42 


Auto  acc. — sprained  back 
Rockwell  L.  Stafford,  Black  Creek,  N.Y.  135.00 
Kicked  by  cow — injured  leg 

Fred  Kruenberg,  Corbettsville,  N.Y .  626.06 

Hit  by  bale  of  hay — inj.  back,  ribs 

Earl  L.  Meyer,  E.  Randolph,  N.Y .  455.73 

Fell  down  stairs — in],  hip 
Gladys  H.  Smith,  Farmersville  Station  167.14 
Pushed  by  cow — inj.  leg,  shoulder,  back 

Irving  Lees,  Cato,  N.Y.  . ,  .  1001.80 

Fell  from  ladder — broke  ribs,  inj.  shoulder 

David  Duggan,  Moravia,  N.Y.  .  324.62 

Caught  finger  in  field  chopper 

Marion  Burris,  South  Dayton,  N.Y.  .  3D7.98 

Fell  on  kitchen  floor — broke  arm 

Dolores  Wilcox,  Horseheads,  N.Y .  177.14 

Fell  off  toboggan — broke  leg 

Robert  Grow,  Sherburne,  N.Y .  260.00 

Kicked  by  cow — inj.  ankle 

Loretta  C.  Boyd,  Saranac,  N.Y .  196.06 

Slipped  getting  off  tractor — inj.  back 

Lydia  Strong,  Homer,  N.Y .  672.37 

Tripped  and  fell— broke  knee 

Lawrence  Riddell,  Hobart,  N.Y.  .  110.44 

Caught  in  blower — inj.  hand 
John  R.  Gernatt,  Collins  Center,  N.Y.  ..  230.22 
Stepped  on  spike — puncture  wound 

Arthur  D.  White,  North  Bangor,  N.Y .  351.40 

Kicked  by  cow — injured  knee 

Floyd  McMahon,  Mohawk,  N.Y .  350.00 

Hit  by  car — broke  leg,  ribs 

Carl  Bates,  Lorraine,  N.Y .  430.00 

Fell  through  roof — inj.  shoulder 

Lyle  Hall,  Philadelphia,  N.Y .  185.00 

Kicked  by  cow — broke  rib 

Lucille  Farney,  Croghan,  N.Y .  283.96 

Stepped  in  hole — broke  foot 
Pauline  Barnhardt,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y.  232.50 
Fell  from  ladder — broke  ankle 
Lorenzo  Marshall,  Morrisville,  N.Y.  .  .  166.43 

Thrown  from  tractor — inj.  knee 
Carl  J.  Nasse,  Jr.,  Canajoharie,  N.Y.  . .  375.00 
Fell  through  hay  loft — broke  ribs 

Joseph  Hernigle,  Fultonville,  N.Y.  .  1620.C0 

Knocked  off  freight  car — broke  leg 

Gerald  F.  Waick,  Sanborn,  N.Y.  .  1328.56 

Truck  acc. — broke  shoulder,  ribs,  spine 
Millie  M.  Eaton,  Vernon  Center,  N.Y.  119.14 
Slipped  and  fell — broke  leg 


Alfred  Case,  Jr.,  LaFayette,  N.Y.  . $  784.65 

Auto  acc. — multiple  lacerations 

Albert  Reed,  Clifton  Springs,  N.Y .  258.34 

Fell  from  roof — broke  collarbone 

John  Knoerzer,  Middletown,  N.Y.  .  1000.00 

Burning  trash — burns  of  leg 

Francis  Towles,  Pulaski,  N.Y .  233.22 

Fell — broke  ankle 

James  Trippany,  Chase  Mills,  N.Y .  740.00 

Auto  acc. — injured  hip,  head 

Joseph  Frycek,  Alpine,  N.Y .  311.51 

Truck  acc. — inj.  chest,  scalp 

Charles  Higgins,  Jr.,  Bath,  N.Y.  .  109.57 

Kicked  by  steer — inj.  back  and  hip 

Vernon  F.  Wells,  Riverhead,  N.Y .  114.00 

Hit  by  potato  bin  loader — cut  face 

Irene  Semaschuk,  Riverhead,  N.Y .  768.97 

Auto  acc. — inj.  chest,  broke  collarbone 

Vera  Semaschuk,  Riverhead,  N.Y .  741.17 

Auto  acc. — multiple  injuries 

Betty  Vernoy,  Woodbourne,  N.Y.  .  104.28 

Tripped  over  paving — broke  leg 
William  Needham,  Newark  Valley,  N.Y.  164.28 
Crushed  by  cow — broke  rib 
Katherine  M.  Wood,  Groton,  N.Y.  666.50 

Thrown  by  cow — broke  arm 

Oliver  G.  Brown,  Palmyra,  N.Y .  1364.69 

Fell  off  ladder — broke  both  wrists 
Joseph  O’Connor,  Marion,  N.Y.  105.72 

Oxygen  tank  fell  on  foot 
Cecil  Knapp,  Columbia  Cross  Rds.,  Pa.  322.81 
Caught  in  tractor — broke  hand 

Ford  Preston,  Elkland,  Pa .  226.50 

Caught  in  corn  picker — broke  leg 

Kenneth  P.  Hanas,  Waterford,  Pa.  .  112.86 

Pushed  by  cow — broke  foot 

Leo  McGraw,  Lakewood,  Pa . .  106.43 

Hit  by  log — injured  leg 

Robert  J.  Holsten,  Pennington,  N.J .  728.16 

Caught  in  baler — inj.  arm 

Joseph  Rotter,  Englishtown,  N.J .  311.00 

Spreader  fell  on  foot — broke  foot 
Martha  Little,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.  254.86 
Auto  acc. — facial  cuts 

Ralph  H.  Esancy,  Sr.,  Freeport,  Maine  340.00 
Auto  acc.— broken  leg,  knee,  jaw 

Marie  A.  Newcomb,  Croyden,  N.H .  236.00 

Hit  by  cow — injured  teeth 
Bertha  Richardson,  Saxton’s  River,  Vt.  249.20 
Fell — broke  wrist 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

(In  New  York  State) 

The  North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE.  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 
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100,000  DAIRYMEN  HAVE  SWITCHED 
TO  THESE  INEIATIONS 


SURGE 

Maes  inflations  for  Surge  are  used 
by  over  75,000  dairymen.  Much 
more  pliable,  gentler,  and  far 
faster  milking.  The  Maes  Narrow- 
Bore  (without  rings)  milks  splen¬ 
didly  in  the  standard  size  shell, 
saving  you  the  imnecessary  ex¬ 
pense  of  Narrow-Bore  shells.  The 
Maes  Narrow-Bore  (with  rings) 
is  designed  specifically  for  Nar¬ 
row-Bore  shells.  Very  reasonably 
priced  at  only  85c  each. 


A-S  Large  A-S  Medium-Bore 


A-S  Narrow-Bore  A-S  Narrow-Bore 
(with  rings)  (without  rings) 


DARt-KOOL 

BOU-MATIC 

Style  DKBM  Narrow- 
Bore  milks  fast,  is  gen¬ 
tle  and  is  much  more 
practical.  No  sleeves 
or  other  complications. 
Lasts  longer.  A  far 
better  product  for  less 
money,  only  95c,  each. 


DKBM 

Narrow-Bore 


D  Medium-Bore  New  D  Narrow-Bore 


DELAVAL 

Sales  of  Maes  inflations 
for  DeLaval  machines  are 
increasing  very  rapidly. 
You  save  considerable  time 
and  aggravation  because 
Maes  inflations  don’t  “suck 
air”  or  fall  off  during  milk¬ 
ing.  No  new  shells  or  claws 
needed  to  use  Maes  Nar¬ 
row-Bore.  Very  soft,  pli¬ 
able  high  quality  rubber 
which  is  easy  to  keep 
clean.  Only  95c  each. 


UO  Narrow-Bore  U  Narrow-Bore 


UNIVERSAL 
U.S.I.  SOLAR 
JAMESWAY 

Style  U  Medium  and  UO 
Narrow-Bore  do  an  excellent 
job  of  milking  in  the  larger 
Universal  shell  #2049  or 
U.S.I.  Solar  shell.  Much 
more  pliable.  Gentler,  faster 
milking.  Style  U  Narrow- 
Bore  milks  superbly  in  Uni¬ 
versal  2MS  shell,  Jamesway, 
plus  floor  models  of  Sears, 
Riteway  and  Perfection.  A 
very  good  value  at  only  95c 
each. 


CHORE-BOY 

HINMAN 

CONDE 

MARLOW 

style  CHC  Medium- 
Bore  and  Narrow- 
Bore  milk  faster  and 
are  more  pliable. 
Should  be  used  with 
13"  to  15"  of  vacuum. 
Narrow-Bore  shells 
not  needed.  Only  95c 
each. 


CHC  CHC 

Medium-Bore  Narrow-Bore 


SEARS 

RITEWAY 

PERFECTION 

WARDS 

Style  S  is  available 
for  floor  model  or 
suspended  milkers. 
A  much  more  pli¬ 
able  inflation.  Milks 
faster,  cleaner,  and 
does  not  creep.  Only 
95c  each. 


S  Medium-Bore  S  Short 


ULTRA-SAN® 
CLEAR  PLASTIC 
TUBING 


Maes  “Ultra-San” 
plastic  tubing  com¬ 
bines  the  pliability  of 
rubber  with  the  clean¬ 
liness  of  plastic  at  a 
very  reasonable  price. 
Exceeds  all  local, 
state,  F.D.A.  and  new 
3A  Sanitary  require¬ 
ments. 


Ultra-San 


Prices  per  foot: 
7/16"  I.D.  48c 
1/2"  I.D.  50c 
9/16"  I.D.  60c 
5/8"  I.D.  70c 
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SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY-lf  none 

near  order  direct. 


Please  send  me 


Maes  Inflations  at  .85c  each  or 


feet  of  Maes  Ultra-San  Clear 


at  .95c  each.  Also  send - 

Plastic  Tubing  at  _ c  per  foot.  Add  .50c  shipping  charge  on 

orders  less  than  $10.00. 

Name  - - - 


RFD  or  Box_ 
County _ 


City- 


State. 


Zip. 


jj^^MAI 


I  I  Please  send  me  your  free  Supply  Catalog  on 
inflations  for  all  makes  of  milkers. 

I  I  Please  send  me  name  of  Maes  Dealer  In  my 
county. 

MAIL  TO  'InSkSSA  INCORPORATED,  DEPT.  AA36  ,  HOLLAND,  MICH, 


PLEASE  CHECK 
O  Narrow-Bore  inflations 

□  Medium-Bore  inflations 

□  Suspended  Pail 
f~l  Floor  Pail 
n  Pipeline 
Q  Milking  Parlor 

CD  Small  Shells 

□  Regul  ar  Shells 

CD  Bou-Matic  95c  EA. 

CD  Chore  Boy  95c  EA. 

CD  Conde  95c  EA. 

□  DeLaval  95c  EA. 

CD  Hinman  95c  EA. 

CD  Jamesway  95c  EA. 

CD  Marlow  95c  EA. 

CD  Perfection  95c  EA. 

CD  Riteway  95c  EA. 

CD  Sears  .  95c  EA. 

CD  Surge  .  85c  EA. 

CD  Universal  95c  EA. 

□  - 


n 
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IN  EACH  OF  THE  LAST  TEN 
YEARS,  MORE  MAES  INFLATIONS 
HAVE  BEEN  SOLD  THAN  IN  ANY 
PREVIOUS  YEAR  .  .  . 

CAN  THERE  BE  ANY  QUESTION  | 
ABOUT  WHICH  BRAND  OF  rid  \ 
INFLATIONS  IS  MAKING  | 
DAIRYMEN  THE  HIGHEST  ^  ^ 

PROFITS?  MAES  INC.,  Holland,  Mich. 


Get  the  picture? 


Royster  BONANZA,  regionally  formulated, 
contains  properly  balanced  amounts  of  all 
the  essential  plant  food  elements  your  crops 
need  . . .  from  planting  to  harvest.  The  exclu¬ 
sive  formulation  of  BONANZA’S  essential 
Trace  Elements  resists  both  leaching  and 
becoming  fixed  in  the  soil  .  .  .  and  stays 
continually  available  in  the  root  zone 
throughout  the  entire  growing  season. 

Three — even  six — plant  food  elements  are 
not  adequate  for  modern,  high-profit  farm¬ 
ing.  Your  crops  need  all  13.  And  you  get 
them  in  BONANZA  .  .  .  the  best  crop 


Tfpyster 

FERTILIZERS  &  CHEMICALS 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company,  Norfolk,  Virginia 


insurance,  the  best  profit  insurance  you 
can  buy.  Get  BONANZA  in  bag  or  bulk 
from  your  dependable  Royster  dealer. 


I -  - 

I  FREE  BOOKLET! 

I  Send  4-color  “Bonanza  Facts”  i 

I  booklet  to  help  me  spot  hunger  i 

I  symptoms  in  crops.  i 

I  Name  .  ■ 

I  Address  .  i 

I  City . State.  .  . .  Zip. . .  ■  i 

I  (Cut  out  and  mail  to  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  1 

P.O.  Box  1940,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501)  L  i 

1 _ J 


Berg  Cow-Saver 
Stall. ..so  much 
better  it’s  patented 

This  is  the  first  really  new  tie 
stall  in  years.  Here's  how  it 
works.  When  a  cow  lies  down, 
the  tie  chain  is  spread  apart  by 
the  bell-shaped  arches  to  re¬ 
move  the  chain  slack.  She  can’t 
trip  over  the  chain.  The  Cow- 
Saver  stall  is  built  of  copper¬ 
bearing  steel  that  fights  barn 
acids  to  outlast  an  ordinary 
steel  stall  by  many  years. 


Berg  comfort  stall  is  the  ultimate 
in  appearance,  animal  comfort  and 
strength.  Welded  construction  is 
neat,  attractive. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  BARNS 

f  Stalls,  stanchions, steel  pens, 
barn  cleaners,  ventilation, 
water  bowls  — Berg  builds 
everything  for  barns.  Con¬ 
tractor-dealers  make  fast, 
expert  installation. 


FREE  PLAN  HELP 


BERG  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

Marshfield,  Wisconsin  (  AA4  ) 

j  Send  me  information  about; 

1  □  Barn  Cleaners  □  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

I  □  Ventilation  □  Cow-Saver  Tie  Stall 

I  □  Steel  Pens  □  Simplex  Water  Bowls  | 

I  □  Silo  Unloader  □  I’m  building  a  new  barn  j 

I  □  I'm  remodeling  □  Please  have  a  Berg  j 

'  representative  call  | 

□  I’m  interested  in  becoming  a  Berg  dealer  j 


NAME 

1 

ADDRESS 

I 

1 

CITY 

STATE 

1 

1 

I 

I 


Keep  Teat  Open... 

Keep  it  Milking 


With  the  Dairyman’s 
Favorite  Dilator. 

At  drug  &  farm  stores 
or  write  H.  W.  Naylor  Co., 
Morris  4,  N.Y. 


Dr.MoVjop 

TeafViltrrofL 


Large  Pkg. 
$1.00 

Trial  Pkg. 
50  < 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

Select  4  yr.,  strong  plants,  8-12" 
Make  outstanding  trees  as  bound¬ 
ary  markers,  windbreaks,  etc. 
Densely  pyramidal — from  bluish- 
green  to  shining  blue.  Prefer  sun. 

EJi-riiiii'iinffl 


Postpaid. 
FREE  CATALOG 
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THE  STRONGEST, 

MOST  DEPENDABLE, 
LOWEST-COST  ROOFING 
IS  MADE  OF 


Editorials 


by  GORDON  CONKLIN 


SEARCH  FOR  KNOWLEDGE 

The  records  show  that  it  took  25  years 
between  the  development  of  hybrid  corn  and 
the  time  when  it  almost  completely  replaced 
open-pollinated  varieties.  Fifteen  years  elapsed 
between  the  discovery  of  the  first  vitamin  and 
the  time  this  information  was  really  put  to 
use.  And  the  research  that  laid  the  foundations 
for  these  discoveries  began  long  before  the 
discoveries  themselves,  for  the  temple  of  new 
knowledge  is  built  brick  by  brick. 

Research  must  be  a  continual  process  in 
order  to  have  an  occasional  breakthrough. 
Many  a  dry  hole  is  sunk  into  the  soil  of  pos¬ 
sibility  before  pay  dirt  is  found. 

Some  people  argue  that  agricultural 
research  should  be  severely  restricted,  or  even 
terminated,  because  of  certain  food  and  fiber 
surpluses.  This  is  like  saying  we  should  burn 
the  barn  to  collect  the  insurance  ...  it  might 
temporarily  help  our  financial  problems,  but 
at  the  same  time  impair  our  future  possibilities 
to  produce. 

Never  forget  that  surpluses  are  the  result 
of  short-run  economic  conditions  or  political 
tinkering  .  .  .  research  looks  to  the  unlocking 
of  abundant  new  dimensions  in  the  long  run. 
For  man  to  turn  away  from  his  inborn  thirst 
for  greater  understanding  would  be  to  deny 
his  humanity,  as  well  as  consign  to  the  ash 
heap  his  dreams  of  a  better  tomorrow. 

CHEAP  POLICY 

Americans  spent  an  all-time  low  of  18  per¬ 
cent  of  their  disposable  income  for  food  in 
1965  .  .  .  this  compares  with  24  percent  in 
1933.  Prices  received  by  farmers  on  January 
15  this  year  averaged  263  percent  of  those 
received  in  1910-14,  but  prices  paid  on  that 
date  averaged  327  percent  of  what  they  paid 
in  the  same  base  period.  Prices  received  have 
gone  up  .  .  .  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  prices 
farmers  pay. 

Statistics  can  get  awfully  boring,  so  I’ll  not 
recite  a  host  of  other  figures  that  show  that 
farmers  are  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  totem  pole  compared  to  many  other 
occupational  groups.  There  seems  to  be  a 
“cheap  food  complex”  at  the  politically-sensi- 
tive  USDA,  for  every  announcement  of  farm 
programs  is  carefully  accompanied  by  the 
disclaimer  that  “this  will  not  increase  prices 
consumers  pay.”  Nonfarm  consumers,  after 
all,  have  93  percent  of  the  votes;  farmers  have 
only  7  percent. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress, 
through  his  “Message  on  Food  for  Freedom,” 
to  consider  using  more  fully  our  magnificent 
agricultural  potential  to  expand  programs 
for  helping  to  feed  the  people  of  underdevel¬ 
oped  nations.  We  are  finally  beginning  to 
realize  that  food  may  be  more  potent  than 
guns  in  the  arena  of  international  politics. 

There  are  many  qualifications  that  need  to 
be  met  by  foreign  countries  if  such  a  program 
is  to  be  truly  constructive  on  behalf  of  nations 
unable  to  feed  their  “exploding  populations.” 
However,  there  is  another  qualification  that 
should  be  made  on  behalf  of  farmers  in  the 
United  States  .  .  .  and  because  of  the  figures 
I  mentioned  earlier. 

Feeding  hungry  people  can  easily  be  made 
an  emotional  mission,  on  behalf  of  which 
farmers  may  be  asked  to  continue  to  produce 
“cheap  food”  .  .  .  for  overseas  as  well  as  do¬ 
mestic  consumption.  If  they  protest,  they  will 
be  accused  of  being  un-Christian,  selfish,  iso¬ 
lationist  ...  or  even  communist. 
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For  more  years  than  I  like  to  remember, 
agricultural  surpluses  have  hung  over  the 
market  in  this  country  .  .  .  exerting  a  general 
downward  effect  on  food  prices,  and  lulling 
consumers  into  taking  an  abundant  food  sup¬ 
ply  for  granted.  If  farmers  are  to  be  asked  to 
produce  on  behalf  of  hungry  people  overseas, 
and  thereby  supply  Uncle  Sam  with  a  con¬ 
structive  weapon  for  the  entire  nation’s  en¬ 
lightened  self  interest .  .  .  then  let’s  expect  do¬ 
mestic  food  prices  to  move  up  where  they 
belong.  Nuts  to  this  old  jazz  that  “the  farmer 
must  do  his  patriotic  duty  by  his  country,  and 
in  addition  help  feed  the  world”  ...  at  the 
same  time  labor  unions  tell  LBJ  what  he  can 
do  with  wage  increase  guidelines,  and  move 
to  increase  farmers’  production  costs! 

It’s  bad  enough  to  have  a  “cheap  food 
complex”  for  this  country  .  .  .  let’s  not  extend 
it  to  the  whole  world! 

MOONLIGHTING 

The  average  investment  in  real  estate,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  livestock  per  farm  worker  in  the 
United  States  is  reported  as  $27,000  .  .  .  and 
the  percentage  of  the  total  represented  ]by 
equipment  has  zoomed  upward  over  the  past 
two  decades.  Equipment,  along  with  the  fuels 
and  electrical  power  that  spin  it,  have  trans¬ 
formed  farming. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  equipment 
overhead  has  become  a  terrific  cost  item  in  the 
farmer’s  budget.  So  many  machines  are  used 
for  such  a  short  time,  then  stand  idle  the  rest 
of  the  year  .  .  .  they  may  become  obsolete 
before  they  are  worn  out! 

As  I  travel  the  Northeast  in  the  spring  I 
see  a  few  lighted  tractors  being  used  to  plow 
and  plant  at  night.  In  the  fall,  I  see  corn 
pickers  operating  on  some  farms  in  the  wee 
hours  before  the  dawn. 

Following  the  example  of  these  farmers 
who  are  getting  maximum  use  from  equip¬ 
ment,  T  think  all  farmers  should  seriously 
consider  the  cost-cutting  possibilities  of  op¬ 
erating  field  equipment  around  the  clock.  Ma¬ 
chines  of  smaller  capacity  .  .  .  and  therefore 
with  a  lower  initial  cost .  .  .  could  handle  the 
job  if  worked  18  or  20  hours  a  day.  Further¬ 
more,  work  would  get  done  on  time  .  .  .  rather 
than  have  late-planted  corn,  or  silage  left  in 
muddy  fields.  Corn,  of  course,  lends  itself  to 
such  a  schedule  far  better  than  hay. 

Farmers  with  two  or  more  people  in  the 
work  force  could  work  out  a  “two  shift” 
schedule  on  field  operations.  Industry  has 
long  been  able  to  lower  overhead  costs  by 
having  two,  or  even  three,  shifts  operating 
costly  machines  and  thereby  lowering  over¬ 
head  costs  per  unit  of  production.  Remember 
that  some  overhead  costs  ...  in  industry  and 
on  the  farm  .  .  .  are  hidden,  including  interest 
and  insurance. 

Farming  is  a  business  in  which  just  the 
right  time  to  get  something  done  comes  all  of 
a  sudden.  Oats  are  ready  to  ensile,  for 
instance,  at  exactly  2  p.m.  on  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  .  .  .  and  they’re  past  the  best  time  at 
2  p.m.  on  the  next  Monday  afternoon.  It 
would  boost  corn  yields  enormously  over  the 
Northeast  if  every  acre  of  corn  could  go  into 
the  ground  on  the  first  day  the  ground  was 
right. 

So,  we  have  a  business  with  high  peak 
loads  of  work  to  be  done;  it  is  also  a  business 
of  only  seasonal  need  for  specialized  equip¬ 
ment.  I  think  one  answer  to  the  problems 
posed  by  these  characteristics  is  to  move  to¬ 


ward  ‘round-the-clock  use  of  equipment  when 
Mother  Nature  blows  the  bugle  call  to  action. 

Also,  isn’t  there  a  possibility  that  farmers 
with  small  work  forces  at  home  could  profit¬ 
ably  hire  men  from  industry  or  service  pro¬ 
fessions  for  short  periods?  Pay  them  the  wages 
required  .  .  .  maybe  $3  to  $4  per  hour  .  .  . 
and  get  top  performers  who  learn  fast  and 
have  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Some  farmers 
have  done  this  and  found  it  paid  off  for  criti¬ 
cal  peak  workload  periods  like  planting  corn. 
Part  of  good  farm  management  would  be  to 
sort  out  those  really  critical  periods  ...  the 
few  where  expensive  part-time  help  would 
really  pay  off. 

PAP 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  far-off  land  of 
Softalia,  lived  a  man  named  Ima  Goldbrick. 
He  enjoyed  life  very  much  indeed,  living  on 
relief  and  fathering  children  in  between  pe¬ 
riods  of  loafing  and  fishing. 

One  day  he  received  a  letter  from  a  relative 
overseas,  proposing  that  he  come  to  visit 
him  .  .  .  and  offering  to  pay  Ima’s  costs  of 
travel.  Ima  took  the  next  available  boat. 

Alas!  The  ship  was  wrecked  by  a  howling 
storm.  Ima,  the  only  survivor,  was  cast 
ashore  on  a  deserted  island,  along  with  the 
piece  of  wreckage  to  which  he  clung.  He  lay 
for  a  long  time  in  the  sand,  until  hunger 
pangs  stirred  him  toward  exploration  of  the 
island. 

He  hardly  knew  how  to  begin  ...  all  his 
life  PAP  (Poverty  Alleviation  Program)  had 
provided  free  food  and  a  monthly  check  for 
the  Goldbrick  family.  Ima  often  had  said, 
“We  have  our  rights!  We  deserve  just  as 
much  as  anyone  else!” 

PAP  had  been  wonderful  ...  it  had  pro¬ 
vided  everything!  The  sex  education  program 
was  administered  by  PAP  (Purity  After  Puber¬ 
ty),  physical  education  matters  were  run  by 
PAP  (Push  And  Pull);  medical  care  taken  care 
of  by  PAP  (Physicians,  Anesthesia,  Pills);  even 
burial  arrangements  were  handled  by  PAP 
(Put  Away  Plan).  Special  public  works  pro¬ 
grams  also  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
PAP  (Putter  Around  People).  Of  course,  some 
of  the  people  so  foolish  as  to  be  taxpayers 
didn’t  like  one  branch  of  PAP  (Pay  And  Pay)! 

After  two  days  of  aimless  wandering  over 
the  island,  our  hero  arrived  at  the  top  of  a 
high  cliff  overlooking  the  beach.  He  was  des¬ 
perate  now  ...  so  hungry  he  could  have  eaten 
even  the  free  canned  spinach  from  PAP  that 
he  used  to  throw  away.  Overcome  with 
despair,  he  lurched  forward  to  hurl  himself 
from  the  cliff. 

But  suddenly  he  remembered  that  PAP 
(Population  Adjustment  Program)  was  not 
available.  Back  in  Softalia,  PAP  had  two 
programs  to  help  despondent  people.  One 
was  the  Long  Happy  Hour  whereby  people 
could  sleep  for  five  years,  thereby  waiting 
blissfully  for  the  legislative  authorization  of 
more  generous  public  assistance  programs. 
The  other  program  bore  the  somewhat  sinister 
name  of  The  Deep  Six. 

Ima  sighed  .  .  .  without  PAP  he  could  not 
proceed  along  these  lines,  either.  Awful  as  it 
was,  he  must  consider  the  thought  of  work  in 
order  to  live!  He  knew  from  reading  pocket- 
book  novels  til  at  he  could  build  a  shelter  and 
find  food  on  this  tropical  isle,  but  how  he 
missed  PAP!  There  were  no  neighbors  to  pay 

his  bills  now  or  provide  the  guarantees  of  his 
“rights.”  Ima  shivered  as  the  truth  dawned, 
and  he  struggled  to  shut  from  his  mind  the 
idea  that  rights  demand  responsibilities  .  .  • 
that  a  person  doesn’t  deserve  anything  merely 
because  he  was  born. 

Sadly,  he  turned  to  the  tasks  at  hand.  He 
didn’t  know  it  then,  but  the  day  would  come 
when  his  plantation  carved  from  the  wilder¬ 
ness  would  be  given  an  appropriate  name 
befitting  his  new  assessment  of  himself,  and 
the  endless  flow  of  his  effort .  .  .  “Pride  And 
Plenty.” 
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NEW  55  FORAGE  HARVESTER  WORKS  FAST  WITH  51  FORAGE  WAGON 


NEW  56  BLOWER.  Easy  to  maneuver  close  to  silo. 
Needs  as  little  as  30  hp.  Dependable  auger  clutch 
provides  instant  control  over  34"  feed  auger. 


HOPPER  EXTENDS  away  from  the  rotor  housing 
— makes  it  easy  to  drive  wagon  right  up  alongside. 
Big  auger  handles  heavy  volume. 


EVEN  TODAY'S  HIGHER  SILOS  are  no  challenge 
to  the  56  blower.  Propels  well  over  100  feet  with¬ 
out  rotor  speed-up  package. 


The  fine-chop  hayiage  cattle  thrive  on. 
Into  the  silo  at  70  tons-plus  per  hour 


Here’s  a  combination  you’ll  find  hard  to  equal,  much 
less  beat. 


The  new  McCormick  International®  55  forage 
harvester  wades  right  into  grass  crops — or  windrowed 
hay,  or  com.  Chops  it  from  1^4'’  up  to  with 
standard  equipment — even  finer  (^")  with  an  optional 
sprocket.  And  spouts  it  into  the  wagon  in  a  torrent. 


Then  the  new  McCormick  International®  56  blower 
takes  hayiage — throws  it  at  a  90  mph  speed  over  100 
feet  up — drops  it  into  the  silo  at  a  70-plus  ton-per- 
hour  rate.  (Or  100  tons  of  corn  silage  in  an  hour.) 

Both  have  unusual  features.  The  55  forage  harvester, 
with  an  all  new  9-blade  rotor  moving  at  1,000  rpm,^ 


makes  9,000  cuts  per  minute.  The  blades  are  tungsten 
carbide  surfaced  for  super-hardness  and  longer  wear 
between  sharpenings.  The  cutter  head  is  extra-easy  to 
get  at  for  knife  maintenance.  A  new  power  knife 
sharpener  does  a  precision  job  faster  than  ever. 

The  blower  uses  less  horsepower,  moves  more  material 
without  plugging,  than  anything  you’ve  ever  seen  be¬ 
fore.  A  new  45°  feed  auger  sees  to  that.  The  56'’ 
diameter  rotor  is  the  biggest— and  most  effective— in 
the  field.  It’s  factory-balanced,  straddle  mounted. 

See  this  beautifully-teamed  pair.  Ask  your  IH  dealer 
about  the  IH  “pay-as-you-grow”  plan  that  means  silos 
filled  faster  with  better  feed  right  now. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

The  people  who 
bring  you  the  machines 
that  work 


Illustrations:  Republic  Steel  and  South¬ 
ern  Assoc,  for  Agr.  Eng.  &  Voc.  Agr. 
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Every  farmer  having  livestock 
knows  the  value  of  a  good  fence. 
Without  fences  there  could  be  no 
control  over  the  breeding,  feeding 
and  management  of  animals  .  .  . 
no  protection  for  crops. 

Planning  is  important.  There 
are  right  and  wrong  ways  .  .  . 
good  and  poor  ways  ...  to  erect  a 
fence.  Agricultural  engineers  have 
found  that,  in  general,  poor  fenc¬ 
ing  is  the  result  of  too  shallow-set 
end  posts,  weak  splicing,  buckled 
brace  bars,  sagging  wires,  or 
drawing  the  fence  too  taut  when 
stretching  it. 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  contact  the 
Plan  Services  Department  of  your 
state  college  of  agriculture.  They 
have  complete  plans  for  farm 
building  arrangement  and  con¬ 
struction.  The  following  are 
among  the  recommendations  de¬ 
veloped  by  agricultural  colleges 
and  wire  manufacturers: 

1.  The  holding  strength  of  end 
posts  can  be  doubled  by  increasing 
the  depth  of  set  from  30  to  42 
inches. 

2.  Long,  stiff  bars  create  a 
stronger  end  brace. 

3.  Double-span  ends  or  corners 
are  much  stronger  and  longer- last¬ 
ing  than  single  end  span  ends  or 
corners.  Double-span  ends  with 
diagonal  bracing  make  very 
strong  wood  post  ends. 

4.  Steel  end  or  corner  assem- 
bhes  set  in  concrete  make  the 
strongest  ends  or  corners  that  can 
be  made. 

5.  Posts  set  closer  together  than 
normal  practice  give  more  support 
.  .  .  add  strength  to  the  fence. 

6.  Steel  line  posts  can  be  set 
much  faster  and  easier  than  wood 
posts;  they  also  eliminate  post-hole 
digging. 

7.  Staples  should  be  driven  in  at 
an  angle  and  only  three-quarters 


staple-puller,  wrecking  bar,  or  cold 
chisel  to  release  the  old  fence  wire. 
Wear  heavy  gauntlet-type  gloves 
to  protect  your  hands. 


THIS  WAY 


NOT  THIS  WAY 


of  their  length,  to  permit  the  wire 
to  move  freely  during  temperature 
changes  or  under  other  stress. 

8.  Fence  should  not  be  stretched 
around  a  corner  post.  Instead, 
stretch,  cut  and  attach  to  the  corner 
post,  then  repeat  for  the  new  sec¬ 
tion.  Wrap  wire  ends  around  post 
and  back  on  themselves  .  .  .  staples 
won’t  take  the  strain. 

9.  New  fence  should  never  be 
stretched  under  old  barbed  wire. 

Old  Fence 

In  removing  old  fence,  use  a 


A  “  V”  jack,  made  of  three  equal 
lengths  of  2  x  4’s  bolted  together, 
makes  it  easy  to  remove  old  posts 
quickly.  Be  sure  to  overlap  the 
ends  to  form  a  “V”  groove  to 
carry  the  pulling  chain. 

Another  method  of  easy  post¬ 
pulling  is  to  use  a  discarded  corn 
planter  or  auto  wheel.  The  con¬ 
cave  rim  provides  a  track  for  the 
pulling  chain.  Be  sure  to  pick  up 
nads,  staples  and  bits  of  wire  to 
keep  livestock  from  getting  them. 

Clear  the  Line 

Once  the  old  fence  is  taken  care 
of,  clear  the  fence  line  of  brush, 
loose  rocks,  trees  and  tail  grass. 
It  will  not  only  improve  the  ap¬ 
pearance  but  save  time  in  setting 
the  new  fence.  Don’t  leave  trees  in 
place  of  posts;  they  increase  dan¬ 
ger  from  lightning,  the  fence  dam¬ 
ages  the  trees,  and  vice  versa. 

Woven- wire  fencing  for  general 
farm  use  comes  in  20-rod  rolls; 
barbed  wire  of  all  sizes  comes  in 
80- rod  rolls. 

Stretching  a  barbed  wire  along 
the  ground  from  one  end  of  the 
fence  line  to  the  other  is  the  easiest 
way  to  align  fence  posts.  Neither 
steel  nor  wood  posts  should  be  set 
more  than  a  rod  apart.  On  rolling 
or  rough  ground  closer  spacing 
may  be  necessary,  perhaps  10  to 
12  feet  apart. 


Driving 
Fence  Posts 


Welding  handles  on  your 
post  driver  will  give  you 
a  better  grip,  make  post 
driving  an  easier  job. 


When  using  steel  posts  they 
should  be  driven  so  the  top  of  the 
anchor  plate  is  between  four  and 
six  inches  below  the  soil  surface. 
It  is  advisable  to  drive  posts  with 
the  face  of  the  post  facing  the  pas¬ 
ture  or  field  to  be  enclosed. 

Wood  posts  should  be  set  about 
30  inches  deep.  Fill  and  tamp  the 
soil  well,  alternating  steel  and 
wood  posts  for  stock  protection 
against  lightning. 

Woven  Wi  re 

Never  use  a  tractor  or  truck  to 
stretch  a  fence.  Do  not  overstretch. 
Temperature  changes  of  50 
degrees  can  increase  the  pull  up  to 
900  pounds,  or  about  50  percent, 
on  20  rods.  Over-stretching  can 
ruin  a  perfecdy  good,  well-set  end 
structure,  and  result  in  fence  sags 
...  a  maintenance  proMem  right 
from  the  start. 

Normally,  the  applied  stretch¬ 
ing  force  should  be  just  enough  to 
remove  between  one-third  and  one- 
half  of  the  tension  curves  on  woven 
fence  .  .  .  more  in  winter,  less  in 
summer. 

A  single  jack  can  be  used  to 
stretch  woven  wire  fence  26  to  32 
inches  high.  Higher  fences  should 
be  stretched  with  a  double  jack 
stretcher.  Tighten  slowly  and  al¬ 
ternate  process  between  upper  and 
lower  jacks. 

Barbed  Wire 

Never  use  a  tractor  to  stretch 
barbed  wire,  either,  as  there  is  no 
way  to  measure  the  tension.  You 
may  break  the  wire  and  such 
breakage  may  result  in  serious 
injury  to  you.  Hand-stretching  is 
the  only  safe  way  to  tighten  barbed 
wire.  Always  stand  on  the  side  of 
the  wire  opposite  to  the  post. 

"Western  Union"  Splice 

In  erecting  fence  over  very  long 
stretches,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
splice  two  rolls  of  fence  together. 
In  the  “Western  Union”  type  of 
splice,  each  strand  is  wrapped  at 
least  five  times  around  the  other. 
At  anchor  posts,  be  sure  to  wrap 
wire  back  on  itself  rather  than 
depend  on  staples  for  holding  the 
wire,  because  the  pull  on  staples 
may  rotate  the  anchor  post, 
causing  the  wire  to  lose  tension 
.  .  .  and  the  whole  anchor- and- 
brace  assembly  may  come  apart. 


D  WIRE  C  VYHtt  A  6 
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(3)  THE  COMPLETED  SPLICE 


Other  Suggestions 


1.  Farmers  with  pastures  along 
lakes  or  streams  frequently  have 
trouble  keeping  fence  posts  in 


place  where  the  fence  extends  into 
the  water. 

A  2-inch  iron  pipe  put  through 
an  old  oil  drum  filled  with  stone 
which  rests  on  a  1/4-inch  to  1-inch 
iron  clamp,  will  remain  fixed 
throughout  the  year,  and  will  with¬ 
stand  the  pressure  of  ice  in  the 
spring.  The  oil  drum  filled  with 
stones  will  give  the  post  the  neces¬ 
sary  rigidity  to  withstand  almost 
any  strains  ordinarily  encountered. 


2"  IRON  PIPE 


FILL  WITH  STONE 


N 


1/4"  X  1"  IRON  CLAMP 


HAVE  BLACKSMITH 

CLOSE  END-Y _ 

2.  To  drive  staples  more  easily 
into  hard  wood,  pour  a  little  oil 
over  them.  They  will  not  only 
drive  easier,  but  will  bend  over 
less  frequently. 

3.  An  old  worn-out  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  guard  makes  a  good  staple 
puller.  Drive  the  point  of  the  guard 
through  the  staple  between  the  wire 
and  the  post. 

4.  An  old  disc,  two  pieces  of  2  x 
6  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and 

(Continued  on  page  23) 

FENCES 

For  publications  on  fencing, 
check  with  your  county  agent 
or  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Department  at  your  state  agri¬ 
cultural  college.  Good  informa¬ 
tion  is  also  available  from 
Agricultural  Extension  Bureau, 
Repubhc  Steel  Corporation, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  from  Agricul¬ 
tural  Industry  Marketing, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
3335  Eastbrook  Drive,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana;  and  from  the 
B  ethlehem  Steel  Company, 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  publications  your  editors 
have  seen  on  the  subject  is 
“Planning  Farm  Fences,”  avail¬ 
able  by  sending  50  cents  and  a 
letter  to:  Coordinator’s  Office, 
Agricultural  Engineering  De¬ 
partment,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Georgia.  This  is  a  pub¬ 
lication  sponsored  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Association  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  and  Vocational  Ag¬ 
riculture.  The  booklet  won 
national  recognition  and  was 
given  a  Blue  Ribbon  Award  by 
the  American  Society  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineers. 

Another  helpful  booklet  is 
also  available  from  the  Athens, 
Georgia,  address...  entitled 
“Building  Farm  Fences,”  avail¬ 
able  for  eighty  cents  for  a  single 
copy.  It’s  a  companion  publica¬ 
tion  that  supplements  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  the  planning 
procedures  found  in  “Planning 
Farm  Fences.” 
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Even  today's  hard-to-handle  hybrids 
are  easy  going  for  Haybine  ntower*crusher! 


Holland 

"pAst  in  QtaQsl^hd  Fstming^' 


It  conditions  and  windrows! 


If  YOU’VE  BEEN  HOLDING  OUT  against  the  sudan-sorghum 
crops  because  no  machine  could  handle  these  heavy  hybrids— 
start  changing  your  plans!  The  New  Holland  Haybine®  mower- 
crusher  takes  ’em  right  in  stride! 

Here’s  a  3-in-1  machine  that  can  move  along  at  field  speeds 
up  to  8  m.p.h.  And  because  the  reel  is  keeping  the  cutterbar  clear, 
you’re  able  to  breeze  through  tall,  thick  crops.  Adjust  the  reel 
downward  and  you’ll  lift  up  tangled  and  knocked-down  crops  that 
would  otherwise  be  left  on  the  ground. 

Then  before  this  mowed  crop  touches  the  ground,  it’s  swept 


back  into  the  full-width  crushing  rolls.  Less  chance  for  dirt  or 
stones  to  get  into  windrow  or  swath!  Whether  you’re  making  bales 
or  silage,  this  helps  keep  crop  quality  high. 

The  Haybine  mower-crusher  even  has  the  rugged  strength  to 
slice  through  tall  cane  and  sorghum  and  lay  it  into  a  fast-drying 
swath. 

So  don’t  ever  hesitate  to  plant  a  high-tonnage  crop  just  be¬ 
cause  you  think  it’s  going  to  be  a  problem  to  harvest.  Remember, 
this  is  1 966  and  the  Haybine  is  here!  At  your  New  Holland  dealer’s, 
that  is.  New  Holland  Machine  Co.  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp. 


Grow  alfalfa  like  this 
with  Alfa-toxfor  reliable  weevil  control 
Absolutely  no  residue  in  milk. 


Here's  the  nearest  thing  yet  to  a  "perfect" 
alfalfa  insecticide.  Spray  Alfa-tox*. . .  which 
contains  both  Diazinon®and  Methoxychlor 
.  .  .  for  control  of  alfalfa  weevil.  Control 
you  can  depend  on  to  protect  alfalfa  against 
this  destructive  insect.  And  just  about  every 
other  insect  known  to  attack  alfalfa. 

Spray  Alfa-tox  before  your  first  cutting. 
Check  alfalfa  bud  tips  frequently  and  treat 
by  the  time  30-50  per  cent  of  the  bud  tips 
show  signs  of  larvae  feeding.  This  provides 
effective  control  of  larvae  which  have  al¬ 
ready  hatched,  as  well  as  larvae  which 
hatch  following  application. 

Under  normal  conditions,  control  of 
weevil  with  Alfa-tox  lasts  for  two  to  three 
weeks,  which  is  usually  ample  time  to 
assure  protection  of  your  alfalfa  until  har¬ 
vest  of  the  first  cutting.  If  a  repeat  applica- 


You  can  be  sure  of  no  danger  of  insecti¬ 
cide  residue  in  milk  with  Alfa-tox.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  wait  seven  days  after  spraying 
before  you  graze  livestock  or  cut  treated 
alfalfa  for  green  chop  or  hay. 

Plan  now  to  get  reliable  control  of  alfalfa 
weevils  with  Alfa-tox  and  have  no  problem 
of  residue  in  milk.  Ask  your  supplier  for 
Alfa-tox  ...  an  insecticide  you  surely  can 
depend  on. 

Geigy  Agricultural  Chemicals,  Division 
of  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation,  Saw  Mill 
River  Road,  Ardsley,  New  York. 

*Alfa-tox  is  a  trademark  of  Geigy  Chem¬ 
ical  Corporation. 

Geigy 

CREATORS  OF  CHEMICALS  FOR  MODERN  AGRICULTURE  ^  » 

Alfa-tox 


Spray  with  Alfa-tox  for  reliable  control  of  alfalfa  weevil  and 
other  insects  without  danger  of  insecticide  residue  in  milk. 


tion  is  necessary,  it  may  be  made  up  to 
seven  days  before  cutting  alfalfa  for  hay. 


MINIMUM 

TILLAGE 


>«•."*>  ^  -'Z: 


If  doesn’t  mean  doing  nothing^  but  rather  knowing  when  to  stop  ...  by  H.  m.  Wilson* 


MINIMUM  TILLAGE  means 
different  things  to  different  people. 
It’s  like  the  boy  who  thought  the 
word  “frog”  could  mean  but  one 
thing.  When  he  investigated  he 
found  that  to  a  farmer  a  frog  is  a 
part  of  a  plow;  to  a  speaker,  it’s 
a  lump  in  the  throat;  to  a  woman, 
it’s  a  gimmick  on  her  dress;  to  a 
railroad  man,  it’s  a  device  for 
switching  trains,  and  to  a  natu¬ 
ralist  it  is  an  amphibious  quad¬ 
ruped.  The  English  language 
being  what  it  is,  you  have  to  define 
everything. 

Minimum  tillage  is  simply  doing 
no  more  seedbed  preparation  than 
necessary  to  create  a  good  home 
for  growing  crops.  To  interpret 
this,  consider  the  soil  environment 
that  young  seedlings  need,  the  en¬ 
vironment  they  are  likely  to  get, 
and  the  effect  that  tillage  may  have. 
Here’s  a  list  of  soil  conditions  that 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  goal 
for  a  good  seedbed: 

Soil  Temperature  —  75  Degrees 

F. 

Moisture  Content  —  Moist  but 

not  muddy 
Soil  weight  —  75  to  90  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot 

Granule  size  —  1/8  to  1/4  inch 

Porosity  —  50%  solids  and  50% 
pores 

While  these  conditions  may  not 
be  ideal  for  every  crop,  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  degree  of  perfection  we 
are  not  likely  to  maintain  in  a 
field.  So  there  is  no  point  in  set¬ 
ting  up  more  precise  standards. 
In  considering  the  conditions  we 
are  likely  to  get  and  the  extent 
they  can  be  modified,  it’s  easier 
to  consider  the  items  in  this  list 
separately  even  though  they  are 
interrelated. 

Soil  Temperature 

Throughout  much  of  the  North¬ 
east,  average  soil  temperatures  are 
around  45  degrees  in  May,  and 
even  in  July  are  below  70  degrees. 
However,  a  well- aerated  and  well- 
drained  seedbed  may  be  several 
degrees  warmer  than  one  that  is 
compact  and  wet.  As  seen  in  Fig¬ 
ure  1,  this  is  important  in  cool 
weather.  Note  that  at  a  soil  tem¬ 
perature  of  41  degrees,  beets  and 
carrots  were  the  only  seeds  that 
came  up  and  they  took  a  long, 
long  time.  Also  note  that  corn 

*  Agronomist ,  Cornell  University 


sprouted  in  about  half  the  time  at 
68  degrees  that  it  did  at  59 
degrees,  and  at  77  degrees  emer¬ 
gence  time  was  nearly  halved 
again. 

Moisture 

When  each  dirt  particle  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  all  the  water  it  can  hold, 
the  soil  is  at  field  capacity  and, 
except  for  coarse  gravel  or  sand, 
is  sticky  and  plastic.  During  rainy 
weather  and  in  the  spring  months 
many  soils  are  at  field  capacity 
for  long  periods,  and  may  even 
have  free  water  standing  on  them. 
Since  this  keeps  the  soil  cold  and 
excludes  air,  it  is  not  a  good  en¬ 
vironment  for  crop  growth. 

When  moisture  content  is  from 
50  to  75  percent  of  field  capacity, 
a  handful  of  dirt  can  be  squeezed 
into  a  ball  that  is  easily  broken 
and  is  not  sticky  or  plastic.  This 
is  an  excellent  situation  because 
it  allows  field  work  to  be  done  and 
crops  to  grow  after  they  are  plant¬ 
ed.  As  moisture  falls  below  the  50 
percent  level  and  approaches  the 
wilting  point,  plant  growth 
becomes  progressively  slower. 

Moisture  is  most  commonly 
excessive  in  the  spring,  and  short 
in  hot  weather  when  plants  are 
growing  fast.  Tillage  can  help  to 
overcome  both  extremes.  The 
desirable  50  to  75  percent  level  is 
best  maintained  when  the  subsur¬ 
face  is  loose  enough  to  allow 
excess  water  to  soak  in  quickly 
and  the  surface  firm  enough  to 
reduce  evaporation. 

Soil  Weight 

The  weight  of  a  soil  is  a  measure 
of  its  density  and  the  way  it  will 
respond  to  climatic  conditions. 
With  most  mineral  soils  a  weight 
of  75  to  90  pounds  per  cubic  foot 
is  about  right  since  it  encourages 
good  but  not  excessive  drainage. 
In  a  freshly-plowed  field,  the  unit 
weight  might  be  only  65  pounds 
and  be  so  loose  as  to  allow  too 
much  hot  weather  evaporation.  A 
weight  of  more  than  100  pounds 
is  usually  a  handicap  since  it 
restricts  the  movement  of  both 
water  and  air. 

Many  subsoils  are  naturally 
heavy,  which  is  one  reason  for 
poor  drainage.  Surface  soil  may 
also  exceed  the  critical  100  pound 
figure  where  there  has  been  too 


Figure  1.  Days  to  Emergence  of  Some  Seedlings  at  Various  Soil  Temperatures 

Soil  Temperatures  in  Degrees  Fahrenheit 
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much  fitting  or  the  land  has  been 
worked  wet. 

Granule  Size 

Best  crop  yields  are  obtained 
when  soil  particles  around  the  seed 
are  loosely  held  together  in  gran¬ 
ules  from  1/8  to  1/4  of  an  inch  in 
size.  This  is  a  little  larger  than  a 
grain  of  wheat.  Yields  are  only 
slightly  lower  with  1/2  inch  gran¬ 
ules,  and  even  larger  lumps  may 
do  no  harm  if  there  are  not  too 
many  close  to  the  seed.  But  yields 
decline  sharply  when  granule  sizes 
are  reduced  to  1/16  of  an  inch  or 
less. 

While  disks  and  harrows  are 
excellent  tillage  tools,  they  tend  to 
move  smaller  granules  down  and 
bring  clods  to  the  zone  where  the 
seeds  are  planted.  Incorrectly-used 
rotary  equipment  can  break  gran¬ 
ules  into  dust.  So  if  carried  to 
extremes,  even  desirable  tillage  can 
put  granules  in  the  wrong  place.  .  . 
or  convert  the  soil  into  a  mass  that 
will  soon  be  as  dense  as  it  was 
before  it  was  plowed. 


TILLAGE 

DEPTH 


TILLAGE 

DEPTH 


PLOW 

DEPTH 


TOO  MUCH  TILLAGE 
SOIL  COMPACTS 


PLOW 

DEPTH 


SUBSOIL 


RIGHT  AMOUNT  OF  TILLAGE 
JUST  RIGHT  FOR  SEED  BED 


SUBSOIL 


Porosity 

Porosity  contributes  to  and  is  a 
result  of  other  conditions  that  have 
been  mentioned.  The  name  refers 
to  the  number  and  size  of  the  soil 
openings.  For  instance,  in  a  firm 
but  not  tight  situation  half  the  vol¬ 
ume  will  be  solids  and  the  rest  pore 
spaces.  Between  the  granules  the 
pores  will  be  large  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  air  to  circulate  and  excess 
water  to  drain. 

This  makes  for  a  warm,  well- 
aerated  seedbed  where  nutrients 
become  available  and  seeds  sprout 
quickly.  The  other  half  of  the  pores 
will  be  tiny  openings  within  the 
granules  where  water  and  nutrients 
can  be  stored.  This  helps  maintain 
a  desirable  moisture  situation, 
since  a  foot  of  good  soil  can  hold 
up  to  two  inches  of  water  without 
being  saturated.  So  long  a,s  a  soil 
has  good  porosity,  it  is  unlikely  it 
will  become  heavy  enough  to  cause 
trouble. 

Now  for  some  results  of  so- 
called  minimum  tillage.  Some  of 
the  most  impressive  of  these  are 
where  there  were  no  check  plots, 
so  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
what  would  have  happened  had 
other  methods  been  used.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  on  April  8  in  the  drouth 
year  of  1963,  we  gave  one  shallow 
rotovating  to  a  fall-plowed  field 
and  then  seeded  alfalfa.  More  fit¬ 
ting  had  been  planned  but,  since 
frost  action  had  crumbled  the  fur¬ 
row  slice,  more  seemed  unneces¬ 
sary.  Although  rainfall  was  6  1/2 
inches  below  normal  that  summer, 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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NEEDS  MORE  TILLAGE 

HARD  LUMPS  MAKE  POOR  SEED  BED 
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AIR  COMPRESSOR  SELECTION 

by  Wes  Thomas 


MANY  FARMERS  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  aware  of  the  need 
for  an  air  compressor. 

The  most  important  single  con¬ 
sideration  is  adequate  capacity.  In 
addition  to  pressure  ( measured  in 
pounds  per  square  inch)  the  com¬ 
pressor  must  also  supply  volume 
(measured  in  cubic  feet  per  min¬ 
ute).  The  higher  volume  outfits 
are  more  expensive,  but  don’t  be 
tempted  to  buy  a  unit  that  will  be 
too  small  to  provide  full  benefits. 

Types 

There  are  several  types  avail¬ 
able. 

Spark-plug  tire  pump  —  An  in¬ 
expensive  device  which  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  gasoline  engine  of 
two  or  more  cylinders.  One  spark 
plug  is  removed  and  the  pump 
connection  screwed  into  the  spark 
plug  opening.  The  engine  is  op¬ 
erated  at  slow  idle.  Only  clean  air 
is  delivered  ...  no  gasoline,  ex¬ 
haust  gas,  or  oil  vapor.  These 
units  are  suitable  primarily  for 
tire  inflation.  The  hose  is  attached 
directly  to  the  tire  valve  stem,  and 
no  pressure  storage  tank  is  used. 

These  pumps  have  a  rather  low 
capacity.  For  instance,  five  min¬ 
utes  may  be  required  to  inflate  a 
regular  automobile  tire.  However, 
this  is  still  better  than  using  a 
hand  tire-pump.  Maximum  pres¬ 
sure  capacity  is  about  75  to  80  psi. 

Diaphragm-type  pump  —  A 
flexible  diaphragm  produces  the 
pumping  action.  The  usual  power 
source  is  a  fractional-horsepower 
electric  motor.  The  small  size  and 
light  weight  of  the  diaphragm 
pump  and  motor  permit  them  to 
be  mounted  on  a  small  base,  fitted 
with  a  handle,  and  used  as  a  con¬ 
venient  portable  unit.  An  average 
unit  will  deliver  2^2  cfm  at  25  psi. 
Pressures  of  40  to  45  psi  can  be 
produced,  but  volume  of  air  de¬ 
livered  is  reduced. 

Normally,  these  units  are  not 
fitted  with  a  storage  tank.  The 
pump  is  operated  continuously 
and  a  by  pass- valve  arrangement 
unloads  the  pump  when  the  output 
air  is  not  being  used. 

Piston-type  pump— -One  or 
more  reciprocating  pistons  com¬ 
press  the  air.  This  type  pump  is 
normally  used  if  pressures  of  50 
psi  and  above  are  required.  Almost 
any  desired  combination  of  pres¬ 
sure  and  capacity  can  be  obtained 
by  using  several  cylinders,  and 
arranging  them  in  stages. 

A  storage  tank  is  usually  used. 
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One  of  two  type  controls  regulates 
air  pressure.  An  automatic  start- 
and-stop  control  is  used  when  the 
demand  for  compressed  air  is  var¬ 
ied  or  infrequent.  Switches  with 
various  cut-in  and  cut-out  pres¬ 
sures  are  available  for  different 
requirements.  This  control  is  used 
where  it  is  convenient  to  start  and 
stop  the  motor. 

An  unloader  is  used  where  it  is 
not  practical  to  start  and  stop  the 
motor  during  operation.  The  mo¬ 
tor  runs  continuously.  However, 
when  the  pressure  in  the  storage 
tank  reaches  a  preset  value,  the 
unloader  valve  holds  open  the  in¬ 
take  valve  of  the  compressor, 
allowing  the  compressor  to  run 
idle.  This  type  control  is  used  with 
a  gasoline-engine  driven  compres¬ 
sor. 

Other  Items 

Some  compressors  are  designed 
to  provide  a  larger  volume  of  air 
at  low  pressure,  or  a  smaller  vol¬ 
ume  of  air  at  higher  pressures. 
Thus,  the  low  pressure  air  supply 
is  used  for  paint  spraying  and  the 
high  pressure  for  greasing. 

Most  of  the  piston-type  com¬ 
pressors  deliver  air  at  125  to  150 
psi-pressure.  This  pressure  is  too 
high  for  the  spray  painting  equip¬ 
ment  normally  used  in  the  farm 
shop,  so  some  type  of  pressure- 
regulator  will  be  needed  to  reduce 
the  air  to  the  proper  pressure. 

Terms  You  Should  Know 

When  you  start  investigating  the 
various  types  and  makes  of  com¬ 
pressors  you  will  probably  dis¬ 
cover  some  unfamiliar  terms.  An 
understanding  of  these  terms  will 
help  you  to  compare  the  values  of 
the  various  units  available. 

Single-stage  compressor  —  This 
is  a  piston-type  compressor  of  one 
or  more  cylinders  in  which  the 
air  is  pushed  into  the  compression 
chamber  by  atmospheric  pressure, 
then  squeezed  to  the  final  desired 
pressure. 

Two-stage  compressor  —  A  pis¬ 
ton-type  compressor  of  two  or 
more  cylinders.  The  larger  one  is 
the  first  or  low-pressure  cylinder; 
the  smaller  one  is  the  second-stage 
or  high-pressure  cylinder.  The  air 
that  is  compressed  by  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  is  routed  to  the 
high  pressure  cylinder  for  further 
compressing. 

Piston  displacement  —  This  is 
the  volume  swept  through  per  min¬ 
ute  by  the  first-stage  cylinder  or 


cylinders.  It  is  equal  to  the  piston 
area  times  the  stroke  times  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 
This  term  is  used  by  most  manu¬ 
facturers  to  rate  their  machines. 

Actual  air  —  The  actual  or  use¬ 
ful  air  is  the  amount  of  air  per 
minute  actually  delivered  by  the 
unit.  It  is  less  than  the  piston  dis¬ 
placement  because  of  leakage  past 
the  piston,  losses  in  the  valves, 
and  expansion  due  to  heat.  Actual 
air,  in  cfm  (cubic  feet  per  minute), 
is  the  air  that  is  available  for 
doing  useful  work.  This  value  is 
one  that  should  be  compared 
among  the  various  compressors 
under  consideration. 

Volumetric  efficiency  —  This  va¬ 
lue  equals  the  actual  air  divided 
by  the  piston  displacement.  It  is 
a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
compressor  ...  another  useful 
comparison  among  various  com¬ 
pressors. 

Accessories 

In  addition  to  the  regular  items 
of  air-operated  equipment  such  as 
spray  guns  and  grease  guns,  there 
are  several  accessory-type  items 


“I  FEEL  that  profit-wise  I  do 
better  with  mature  ewes  than  with 
young  ewes.  And  I  have  a  lot 
better  luck  with  spring  lambs  than 
with  summer  lambs.” 

Those  are  the  feelings  of  How¬ 
ard  Potter,  Shortsville,  New  York, 
who  has  had  some  tremendously 
good  results  with  sheep  during  the 
past  5  to  6  years.  He  keeps  40  to 
45  ewes,  most  of  them  6  years  old 
or  older. 

Other  sheep  growers  are  still 
envious  of  the  year  he  lambed 
about  200  percent .  .  .  highlighted 
by  six  sets  of  triplets,  all  of  whom 
lived ! 

Howard  has  warm  dry  quarters 
for  his  sheep  converted  from  far¬ 
rowing  pens,  other  barns,  and  sow 
paddocks.  After  a  session  with  ill 
health  a  few  years  ago,  he  decided 
to  raise  sheep  .  .  .  feeling  they 
would  not  be  as  confining  as  dairy 
cattle  or  swine. 

“I  can  buy  mature  ewes  for 
less  than  young  ewes,  of  course, 
and  by  giving  them  good  care 
I’ve  had  good  fortune  with  them,” 
he  points  out.  Mature  ewes  are 
more  inclined  to  produce  multiple 
births  and  this  has  probably  help¬ 
ed  him  to  reap  somewhat  larger 
lamb  crops. 

Most  of  his  ewes  are  Suffolk; 
some  are  cross-bred.  None  are 
purebred,  but  he  does  have  a  good 
purebred  Suffolk  ram.  Nicknamed 


which  you  can  add  to  an  existing 
installation. 

Air  dusting  gun  —  Essentially  a 
nozzle  and  a  thumb-operated  on- 
off  valve  that  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  air  hose;  especially  help¬ 
ful  in  removing  dust,  dirt,  and 
moisture  from  farm  machinery. 

Cleaning  gun  —  Similar  to  the 
air  dusting  gun,  but  in  addition 
it  includes  a  short  hose  which  is 
used  to  syphon  a  solvent  into  the 
gun  to  be  mixed  with  the  air 
stream.  It’s  a  great  aid  in  remov¬ 
ing  grease  and  oil  from  machinery. 

Carts  —  The  smaller  compressor 
outfits  can  be  fitted  with  wheels 
and  a  handle  to  make  it  easy  to 
move  the  compressor  around  the 
shop  or  the  farmstead. 

Portable  tank  —  A  small  light¬ 
weight  tank  which  can  be  “filled” 
from  the  compressor  and  then 
transported  to  another  location  for 
use  of  the  compressed  air.  For 
example,  it  can  be  used  to  take  air 
to  a  tractor  or  implement  in  the 
field,  or  in  locations  that  would  be 
inconvenient  to  transport  the  com¬ 
pressor  itself. 


“Joe,”  this  ram  has  been  in  service 
for  five  years.  One  of  his  sons,  a 
lamb  this  year,  has  been  kept  for 
stud  purposes.  His  name  .  .  .  “Little 
Joe,”  of  course. 

Howard  puts  the  rams  with  the 
ewes  the  last  of  August  and  then 
clips  the  ewes  a  week  before  they 
lamb  some  140  days  later.  Even 
though  it  sounds  a  bit  inhuman  to 
take  away  a  wool  coat  in  mid- 
January,  the  quarters  are  warm 
and  he  hasn’t  lost  an  ewe  yet. 

He  plans  on  marketing  his 
lambs  within  five  months  .  .  .  when 
they  weigh  about  90  pounds.  The 
lambs  are  marketed  locally,  most¬ 
ly  in  Rochester  and  other  nearby 
cities. 

Howard  has  worked  with  Dr. 
Warren  Brannon  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  Ontario  County 
Extension  agents  in  developing 
rations  for  his  flocks.  One  feed 
ingredient  he  swears  by  for  all  his 
sheep  is  soybean  oil  meal.  He  feeds 
it,  as  well  as  a  ground  ration,  to 
his  lambs  in  a  creep.  Then  he 
swings  them  over  in  gradually- 
increasing  amounts  to  what  he 
calls  his  regular  sheep  ration. 

This  ration  includes  600  pounds 
of  hay,  200  pounds  soybean  oil 
meal,  400  pounds  oats,  and  the 
balance  of  ear  corn.  Added  are  10 
pounds  each  of  aureomycin,  salt, 
and  minerals  ...  as  well  as  150  to 
200  pounds  of  molasses.  —  Robert 
Cudworth 
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Howard  Potter  with 
his  two  Suffolk  rams  — 
"Joe"  and  "LitHeJoe" 
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PROFITABLE 


Does  your  crop 
know  enough 
to  come  in 
out  of  the  hail? 


If  not,  shouldn’t  you  buy  crop-hail  insurance  to  protect  it? 


Your  fruit,  unfortunately,  cannot  protect  itself  from 
sudden  hailstorms.  But  you  can  protect  yourself  and 
your  basic  Income  from  the  financial  disaster  that  one 
good  hailstorm  can  bring. 

How?  By  getting  your  INA  Crop-Hail  insurance 
right  now,  and  providing  yourself  with  “Full  Season 
Coverage”  at  no  extra  cost.  With  INA’s  new  simplified 
form,  you  get  full  crop-hail  coverage  on  the  spot.  No 
long  wait.  No  binder.  You  know  you’re  covered  for  sure 
just  24  hours  after  the  policy  is  written. 

And  an  INA  policy  provides  service,  the  kind  of  fast 
and  efficient  service  for  which  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America  is  famous,  the  kind  of  personal  service 
which  makes  an  INA  Crop-Hail  policy  the  best  one  for 
you  to  have. 

Remember:  “Full  Season  Coverage”  from  INA  costs 
no  more,  and  helps  guarantee  you  a  successful  season 
no  matter  how  hard  it  hails.  Call  your  local  INA  man 
now.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  send  in  the  attached  coupon, 
and  we'll  mail  you  detailed  information. 


I - 1 

Mail  to  one  of  the  following 
I  Crop-Hail 

1  FRANK  X.  BRIEL 

I  Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

I  P.O.  Box  1425,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105 

I  JOHN  J.  BOYLAN 
I  Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
I  P.O.  Box  931,  Syracuse,  New  York  13201 

1  ROBERT  L.  HUTCHINSON 
I  Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
I  P.O.  Box  1793,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02105 

!  Please  send  me  more  information  on  INA  Crop-Hail  services. 


Name 

AHrlrp^!^ 

City  Stafp 

7ip  Cod'* 

My  in!%iirpnrp  pgpnt  nr  hrnkpr  U 

Address 

I _ _ _ 1 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

World  Headquarters:  Philadelphia 


Last  year 
he  wished 
he'd  planted 
XL. 
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FARM  DOLLAR  GUIDE 


VOLUME  OF  FARM  CREDIT  has  increased  in  New  York 
about  50  percent  in  the  last  five  years.  Drought 
conditions,  farm  expansion,  purchase  of  machinery 
and  equipment  have  contributed  to  this  increase 
...  this  trend  is  likely  to  continue  in  1966. 
Credit  may  cost  a  little  more  in  I966;  on  the 
other  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  farm  assets  are 
also  increasing. 

IN  ADDITION  to  "Orbit,”  mentioned  in  the  March 
issue,  there  are  two  other  new  oats  . . .  Tioga 
and  Niagara.  Tioga  is  resistant  to  loose  smut, 
stem  rust,  and  some  races  of  crown  rust.  It  is 
medium- short,  has  stiff  straw,  and  yields  well, 
especially  where  other  varieties  lodge.  Niagara 
ranks  among  high  yielders.  It  resists  smut, 
tolerates  rust,  and  resists  black  stem  disease. 

It  has  a  higher  percent  of  "meat"  than  most  var¬ 
ieties. 

THREE  VJAYS  to  help  prevent  disastrous  price  years 
for  New  York  onion  growers  are  suggested  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  Raleigh  of  Cornell.  They  are:  (1) 
USDA  to  issue'  estimated  acreage  reports  on  June 
1  rather  than  in  August.  This  would  permit  grow¬ 
ers  to  disk  fields  and  plant  to  other  crops  if 
the  acreage  indicated  over-planting;  (2)  the 
artificial  drying  of  New  York  onions  at  harvest 
to  minimize  neck  rot;  (3)  reinstate  provision  for 
onion  futures  to  permit  hedging  by  growers.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Raleigh  pointed  out  that  use  of  futures 
by  growers  for  speculation  rather  than  hedging 
would  defeat  its  purpose. 

YOU  CAN’T  COMPARE  production  costs  with  those  of 
other  farmers  unless  you  know  what  the  other 
fellow  included  in  his  costs.  For  poultrymen, 
this  problem  is  solved  by  the  Northeastern  Poul¬ 
try  Producers  Council  (NEPPCO).  At  a  small  cost 
a  producer  can  send  a  few  fibres  each  month,  and 
a  comparison  of  results  with  the  average  of  many 
poultrymen  v/ill  be  sent  to  him. 


This  year  he  did. 


"DEKALB"  is  a 
registered  brand  name. 
"XL"  is  a  variety  designation. 


/t's  only  money.  But  why 
should  you  wait  another  year  to 
better  your  crop.  Many,  many 
farmers  have  experienced  a  re¬ 
markable  breakthru  to  higher 
corn  yields  with  the  help  of 
DeKalb  XL  Single  and  3-way 
cross  hybrids.  Why  don't  YOU 
plant  the  seed  bred  for  thick 
planting  and  heavy  fertilization, 
stronger  stalks,  greater  resist¬ 
ance  to  disease  and  Insects. 
Don't  ask  for  DeKalb  XL— In¬ 
sist  on  it.  See  your  DeKalb 
Dealer  Now. 


MORE  FARMERS  PLANT  DEKALB  THAN  ANY  OTHER  BRAND. 


THE  VERMONT  EXTENSION  SERVICE  makes  the  following 
suggestions  to  cut  down  on  incidence  of  mastitis; 
Daily  clean  vacuum  hoses  and  all  milk  contact  sur¬ 
faces.  Weekly  (1)  clean  the  vacuum  line  regula¬ 
tor;  (2)  clean  the  pulsators  ...  replace  worn 
parts;  (3)  alternate  teat  cup  liners.  Wash  used 
parts  thoroughly,  dry,  and  store  in  dark  for  one 
week,  then  switch  sets  again;  (4)  check  condit¬ 
ion  of  all  rubber  parts  (liners,  check  valves, 
hoses).  If  cracked,  spongy,  or  misshapen,  re¬ 
place  with  parts  recommended  by  manufacturer. 
Monthly,  (l)  examine  vacuum  line.  If  dirty, 
wash  by  running  solution  through  each  stallcock. 
(start  near  pump);  change  pump  oil  frequently. 

Use  oil  recommended  by  manufacturer- dealer  every 
season. 

DAIRY  FARMERS  can  expect  to  receive  an  average 
price  of  $4.34  per  hundredweight  in  the  coming 
four-month  period,  according  to  Administrator 
Pollard.  This  is  50  cents  more  than  they  were 
paid  in  the  same  four  months  last  year.  It  was 
previously  predicted  that  the  farm  price  for 
this  period  would  average  $4.01  per  hundredweight. 

IN  A  SURVEY  by  NEPPCO,  poultrymen  oppose  a  nat¬ 
ional  egg  marketing  order  by  a  large  majority. 

They  feel  that  conditions  vary  too  widely  to 
make  a  country-wide  order  fair  or  practical. 
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No 


No  need  to  tie  up  labor  and  equipment  by 
cultivating  corn  when  you  can  control 
most  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses 
for  the  entire  season  with  one  spray  of 
Atrazine  80W  herbicide. 

That's  right,  one  spray  of  Atrazine  at  corn 
planting  time  reduces  the  need  for  cul¬ 
tivating.  So  you'll  have  that  time  for  other 
important  farm  jobs,  like  getting  your  first 
cutting  of  hay  in  on  time. 

You  can  spray  Atrazine  at  planting  or 
after  planting,  until  weeds  are  about  IV2 
inches  high.  Rainfall  moves  Atrazine  down 
into  the  weed  root  zone,  where  it  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  roots  of  germinating  weeds. , 
Keeps  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and 
grasses  under  control  for  the  entire  season. 

If  it's  dry  after  you've  sprayed,  and 
weeds  are  getting  started,  then  it's  a  good 
idea  to  go  in  with  a  rotary  hoe  or  shallow 
cultivation.  This  gets  the  early  weeds  and 
moves  Atrazine  into  the  weed  root  zone. 


where  it  controls  later  germinating  weeds. 

A  new  idea  that's  catching  on  fast  is 
spraying  Atrazine  in  combination  with  liq¬ 
uid  nitrogen  solutions.  One  trip  over  the 
field  weeds  and  feeds  your  corn. 

This  takes  somewhat  special  equipment, 
however,  so  it's  best  to  ask  your  custom 
spray  applicator  about  it.  He's  probably 
equipped  to  spray  the  Atrazine-nitrogen 
combination  for  you.  That  way,  you  won't 
have  to  worry  about  weeds  or  grasses... 
and  the  nitrogen  will  be  there  to  get  your 
corn  off  to  a  fast,  healthy  start. 

So  why  tie  up  labor  and  equipment  cul¬ 
tivating  corn  when  one  spray  of  Atrazine  is 
all  you  need  for  an  entire  season  without 
weeds  or  grasses  and  without  numerous 
cultivations.  Contact  your  local  supplier  or 
custom  spray  applicator. 

Geigy  Agricultural  Chemicals,  Division 
of  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation,  Saw  Mill 
River  Road,  Ardsley,  New  York. 
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Atrazine 
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each  bag  of 

Purina 
Nursing  Chow 


*DURl 


Nursing  Chow 
mixer  in 


Here’s  a  special  “bonus”  offer  when  you  buy  Purina  Nursing 
Chow  during  April  ...  a  handy,  stainless  chromium  plated 
Nursing  Chow  mixer  in  each  25-  or  50-pound  bag. 

You'll  like  Nursing  Chow  because: 


•  It’s  a  milk-base  milk  replacer 
that  mixes  fast  and  thoroughly  in 
warm  water. 

•  It’s  economical  ...  25  pounds 
replaces  225  pounds  of  whole  milk 
that  you  can  sell. 

•  It’s  improved — with  an  energy- 
protein  balance  that  in  tests  has 
grown  month-old  calves  6  pounds 
heavier  than  those  fed  other  milk 
replacers. 

•  Nursing  Chow  contains  a  power¬ 
ful  antibiotic,  too,  to  guard  your 
calves  against  scours. 

Let  Purina  Nursing  Chow  help  you  start  your  spring  calves  fast. 
Get  Nursing  Chow — and  your  free  mixer — from  your  Purina 
dealer  at  the  sign  of  the  familiar  red  and  white  Checkerboard. 

•  While  they  last! 


PUriha.. 

URSING 
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COWS 
PER 
MAN 


THE  DAIRY  REVOLUTION 


THE  REVOLUTION  in  poultry 
farming  has  converted  that  activ¬ 
ity  from  farming  to  what  is  essen¬ 
tially  biological  manufacturing. 
The  poultry  revolution  resulted 
from  a  very  good,  labor-cutting 
package  of  technology  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  ruthless  competi¬ 
tion  so  characteristic  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  This  revolution  made  some 
big  changes  in  who  produces  our 
eggs  and  poultry  meat.  It  also 
“released”  half  the  poultrymen  for 
other  jobs,  cut  the  farm  price  of 
by  something  like  30  percent, 
and  dropped  broilers  from  a  pres¬ 
tige  item  to  a  cut-rate  “substitute” 
for  meat. 

One  Coming 

Now,  an  impending  revolution. 
A  package  of  technology  finally 
has  been  put  together  for  dairy 
farming,  tested  by  a  few  hard- 
headed  and  demanding  dairymen, 
and  proven  capable  of  cutting  by 
half  the  labor  needed  to  produce 
milk.  It  has  proven  capable,  also, 
of  cutting  the  farm  land  needed  for 
milk  production  by  at  least  25 
percent. 

The  dairy  revolution  will  not 
move  as  fast  as  the  one  in  poultry. 
It  will  require  a  greater  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  capital,  and  will  therefore 
demand  more  of  farmers’  capital 
sources.  The  total  investment  in 
buildings  that  will  be  made  obso¬ 
lete  by  die  change  is  greater  than 
it  was  with  poultry,  so  farmers 
will  resist  change  more.  And  the 
increase  in  output  per  man  prom¬ 
ised  by  the  revolution  is  not  yet 
quite  as  great  as  that  in  thepoultry 
revolution.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  young  farmers  in  business 
today  will  live  to  see  some  really 
big  and  widespread  changes  in 
dairying. 

I  used  to  smile  indulgendy  when 
people  talked  about  100-cow  dairy 
farms.  I  was  secure  in  the  thought 
that  the  average  labor  force  on 
the  farms  of  this  nation  has  not 
varied  from  the  equivalent  of  1,75 
men  for  a  century,  and  probably 
will  not  for  many  years  to  come. 
And  I  thought  I  was  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  cows  per  man  had 
not  reached  25  in  spite  of  a  long 
slow  upward  struggle,  and  in  the 
notion  that  it  was  not  very  likely 
to  reach  57  for  many,  many  years 
to  come  (100  cows  per  farm-^- 1.75 
men=57). 

I  still  believe  that  workers  per 

*  Professor  of  land  economics,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  part-time  farmer  near 

Brooktondale,  New  York 


by  Howard  Conklin* 

farm  wiU  not  rise  because  I  believe 
family  farms  will  remain  strong. 
But  the  technological  changes  of 
the  past  five  years  have  blasted 
my  thoughts  about  how  long  it 
will  take  to  reach  57  cows  per 
man.  A  few  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  of  mine  are  jumping  from 
25  to  50  cows  per  man  almost 
overnight.  Their  great  steps  for¬ 
ward  come  from  the  multiplier 
effect  that  results  when  a  bunch  of 
otherwise  relatively  unexciting 
pieces  of  technology  finally  are  put 
together  in  the  right  packages. 

The  dairy  farming  package  that 
has  just  arrived  on  the  scene  has 
many  parts  and  fragments,  but 
men  finally  have  learned  how  to 
put  them  together  in  a  package 
that  has  real  impact. 

One  part  in  the  package  is  the 
feeding  of  more  silage  per  cow, 
especially  corn  silage.  In  the  corn 
silage  sub-package  are  improved 
varieties,  better  seed  treatment, 
minimum  tillage,  improved  herbi¬ 
cides,  better  and  less-cosdy  fertili¬ 
zer,  bigger  tractors,  better  and 
bigger  choppers,  better  wagons. 
A  feed  handling  sub-package 
comes  next  with  bigger  silos,  better 
unloaders,  bunker  feeders,  and 
bulk  handling  of  concentrate. 

Sub-packages 

Then  we  have  the  milking  sub¬ 
package  .  .  .  milking  parlors,  pipe¬ 
line  milkers,  and  bulk  tanks.  And 
there  is  an  animal  nutrition, 
health,  and  breeding  sub-package 
that  includes  the  know-how  for 
higher  concentrate  feeding,  higher 
genetic  production  potential,  and 
better  health  in  spite  of  high  feed¬ 
ing  pressure.  Finally,  we  now 
appear  to  have  in  free  stalls  a  form 
of  loose  housing  that  is  really 
practical  under  a  wide  range  of 
conditions  and  fits  well  with  the 
other  sub-packages. 

Put  these  things  together  and 
you  have  a  really  mechanized  op¬ 
eration  with  high  output  per  man 
and  per  acre.  It  will  take  some¬ 
thing  like  a  half  billion  dollars  of 
new  capital  to  make  the  change 
over  the  whole  of  New  York  State, 
but  it  can  be  made,  and  if  every¬ 
one  pulls  together  as  effectively  as 
we  have  in  years  past,  it  will  be 
made.  It  is  now  easy  to  visualize 
100-cow  dairy  farms  that  are 
family  farms  in  as  full  a  sense  as 
were  farms  with  smaller  herds  in 
years  gone  by. 

lam  convinced  that  the  num¬ 
bers  of  commercial  dairy  farmers 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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PUBLISHER'S  CORNER 


Your  farm  paper  is  making 
some  more  changes! 

We  have  made  many  diese  past 
three  years  .  .  .  probably  more 
than  in  the  whole  124  years  since 
we  started. 

You  have  seen  the  changes;  To 
whiter  paper,  to  larger  type,  to 
more  pictures,  to  four-color  print¬ 
ing  on  some  of  the  most  modern 
offset  presses  in  the  world.  Then 
we  combined  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
to  give  you  what  has  been  called 
the  finest  state  farm  paper  ever 
offered  in  the  rural  Northeast.  This 
permitted  the  production  of  a 
larger  paper  able  to  bring  you 
each  month  more  and  a  greater 
variety  of  information  about  our 
own  area  and  our  own  local  crops, 
markets,  homes,  and  neighbors. 

But  one  thing  still  bothered  us 
.  .  .  we  couldn’t  handle  your  in¬ 
structions  as  fast  as  we  wanted  to. 
When  you  wrote  or  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  to  our  field  agents,  it  often 
took  up  to  6  or  7  weeks  to  get  an 
address  changed  or  a  renewal 
order  entered.  You  may  be  used 
to  that  with  magazines  sending 


We  May  Need  Your  Help 

millions  of  copies  clear  across  the 
country  but,  as  a  local  farm  maga¬ 
zine,  we  wanted  to  do  better. 

So,  we  are  switching  to  the  most 
modern  electronic  equipment  avail¬ 
able. 

From  information  we  gave  it, 
a  computer  printed  your  label  on 
this  issue.  Your  name,  address, 
and  the  month  and  year  your 
paper  is  paid  to  are  all,  we  hope, 
clearly  printed.  The  other  numbers 
record  your  order  to  make  sure 
you  get  credit  for  what  you  pay 
For.  Within  two  months  the  com¬ 
puter  will  add  your  zip  code  num¬ 
ber  to  comply  with  new  post  office 
requirements. 

The  above  explains  why  you 
have  a  different  label  on  your 
copy.  But  there  is  something  else 
I’d  like  to  point  out: 

Computers  don’t  make  mistakes 
.  .  .  but  we  do. 

If  anything  is  wrong  on  your 
name  and  address  label,  please 
help  us  during  this  change-over 
by  sending  the  label  to  us  (Box 
516,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850).  We 
know  we  cannot  be  perfect .  .  .  but 
with  your  help  we  want  to  try.  — 
A.  James  Hall,  Publisher 


SHEEPMEN’S  DILEMMA 


wHhaneMf 

mMHAND 

dean  and  cods  less! 


TRY  IT  ON  YOUR  FARM,  with  one  of  Farmhand’s  new  “F- 
series”  rakes.  You’ll  like  the  clean,  gentle  raking  action  of  Farm¬ 
hand’s  independently-suspended  wheels  and  patented  double-coil 
spring  teeth.  You’ll  like  the  low  initial  cost.  And  with  no  gears, 
ratchets,  belts,  pulleys,  etc.  to  wear  out,  maintenance  costs  are 
practically  eliminated.  The  Model  F-5  shown  here  rakes  a  1]// 
swath,  is  easy  to  adjust  to  narrower  swaths  or  for  offset  raking, 
makes  an  excellent  windrow  turner  too.  Exclusive  “Add  On”  feature 
lets  you  rake  up  to  Ilk 


I  am  most  interested  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  disastrous  to 
sheep  farmers,  and  can  well  mean 
the  end  of  the  enterprise  for  many. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  a  law  was 
passed  (5B  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Law)  requiring  the  inspection 
of  all  meat  animals  as  they  are 
slaughtered,  and  requiring  a  stamp 
of  approval  before  they  may  be 
offered  for  sale  or  transported. 
This  law  takes  away  one  of  our 
most  important  markets,  the  hot¬ 
house  or  Easter  lamb  market. 

The  federal  meat  inspection  law 
provides  for  an  exemption  of  hot¬ 
house  lambs.  This  exemption  per¬ 
mits  the  slaughtering  of  these 
lambs  on  the  farm;  they  then  must 
move  to  a  plant  under  federal  in¬ 
spection  for  approval  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  The  plants  under  federal  in¬ 
spection  are  not  permitted  to  re¬ 
ceive  hothouse  lambs  unless  they 
have  been  farm-slaughtered.  This 
brings  the  requirement  into  direct 
conflict  with  the  New  York  State 
law. 

The  market  runs  from  No¬ 
vember  to  Greek  Easter. 

Several  meetings  have  been  held 
at  which  the  sheep  farmers  have 
aired  their  views  to  officials  of  the 
Agriculture  &  Markets  Department 
•  .  .  but  no  solution  has  been  forth¬ 
coming.  At  the  last  Easter  season 
the  Department  made  an  exception, 
and  allowed  the  hothouse  lambs 
to  go  to  a  plant  under  federal  in¬ 
spection.  They  say  they  cannot 
make  the  exception  again,  as  it 
would  be  against  the  law. 

It  is  generally  agreed  among 
farmers  that  hothouse  lambs  can- 
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not  be  properly  processed  in 
slaughter-houses.  When  slaughter¬ 
ed  on  the  farm  the  farmer  can  take 
the  time  properly  to  clean  and 
prepare  the  carcass  by  carding 
the  wool  and  hand-cleaning  .  .  . 
but  the  regulations  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  meat  inspection 
#821  call  for  washing  the  lamb 
with  water  under  pressure,  which 
would,  of  course,  spoil  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  make  a  perfect  culture 
for  the  growth  of  bacteria. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that 
these  lambs  are  hog-dressed, 
leaving  the  head  and  pelt  on  them. 
When  properly  prepared  they 
make  an  attractive  appearance 
and,  just  as  home-made  bread  can 
only  be  made  at  home,  just  so 
hothouse  lambs  can  only  be  dress¬ 
ed  on  the  farm. 

A  Market  Lost 

Another  market  lost  to  the  farm¬ 
er  is  the  lamb  which  he  has  been 
selling  to  his  neighbor  for  his 
freezer.  This  must  now  be  slaugh¬ 
tered  in  a  plant  under  New  York 
State  inspection.  In  many  cases 
no  plant  is  available  within  a 
reasonable  distance.  In  my  case 
I  have  to  drive  35  miles  to  a 
slaughter-house  to  leave  a  lamb, 
and  two  days  later  I  must  make 
the  same  trip  to  pick  it  up.  When 
the  fee  for  slaughtering  is  paid 
and  I  count  the  cost  of  driving 
140  miles  (and  losing  so  much 
time  in  doing  so),  I  realize  that  I 
have  lost  considerable,  especially 
when  I  consider  that  I  could  have 
done  the  job  just  as  well  here  on 
the  farm  in  30  minutes. 

—  Gilbert  H.  Norris, 
Guilford,  NY. 


“ADD  ON”  FEATURE  consists  of  kit  con¬ 
taining  bolt-on  frame  extension,  crank, 
extra  rake  wheel  and  accessories.  Hand 
crank  raises  and  lowers  all  rake  wheels 
simultaneously. 


MONEY-SAVING  VERSATILITY 


ADD  1  EXTEN¬ 
SION  KIT  front 
or  rear  to  make 
a  6-wheel  F-5  or 
8-wheel  F-7. 


ADD  2  EXTEN¬ 
SION  KITS  front 
and  rear  to  make 
7-wheel  F-5  or 
9-wheel  F-7. 


RAKE  UP  TO  74'  with  this  big,  rugged  Model  F-7,  plus  two  exten¬ 
sions.  Basic  F-7  rakes  an  11'  swath.  It  adjusts  for  offset  raking  up 
to  8'.  Crank  or  hydraulic-adjusted  raking  wheels.  Rakes  on  rough 
or  rocky  ground  without  damage.  No  skipping  of  low  spots,  no 
slipping  or  sliding.  This  rake  is  unmatched  for  efficiency.  No  rake 
does  a  better  job. 


Farmhand  Windrow  Turner, 
with  2  raking  wheels  is 
available  to  fit  any  tractor. 


DIVISION  OF  DAFFIN  CORPORATION 


r 


FREE 

LITERATURE  ! 


Please  send  literature  on _ _ 

I  am  a  student,  send  special  material  □ 


WRITE: 
FARMHAND, 
Dept.  AA  46 
Hopkins,  Minn. 
55343 


NAME _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ 

TOWN _ STATE 
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A  combination  of  LOROX^"  linuron  weed  killer 
and  Atrazine  is  the  new  angle  for  corn  growers 


New 
Angle 

for  weed  and  grass 
control  in  corn... 


Combinations  are  the  answer  to  annual  weed  and  grass  problems 
that  no  single  herbicide  can  solve  alone.  Many  farmers  used  a  com¬ 
bination  of  “Lorox”  and  Atrazine  in  1965  and  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  results.  “Lorox”  is  recognized  for  its  outstanding  ability  to 
control  weeds  and  also  for  its  favorable  rate  of  disappearance  from 
the  soil.  Atrazine  is  known  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  tolerated  by 
com.  This  combination  capitalizes  on  the  strong  points  of  each 
herbicide. 


Another  angle ...  non-pressure  nitrogen  solution  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  all  or  part  of  the  water  when  using  the  combination  of 
“Lorox”  and  Atrazine.  One  trip  through  the  field  weeds  ’n  feeds 


your  com. 

This  year,  use  “Lorox”  and  Atrazine  in  combination.  Mix  them 
yourself  or  buy  a  ready-to-use  formulation  of  the  two— look  for  the 
bag  containing  linuron.  Ask  your  dealer  for  more  information  about 
the  combination  of  “Lorox”  and  Atrazine,  or  write:  Du  Pont, 
N-2539,  Wilmington,  Delaware  19898. 

For  your  soybean  acreage,  “Lorox”  used  alone  gives  you  the  most 
weed  and  grass  control  for  your  money.  “Lorox”  effectively  con¬ 
trols  both  annual  weeds  and  grasses  in  soybeans,  at  low  cost  and 
without  soil  residue  problems.  ^ 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


»(C  u  5  PAI  0I> 


Better  Things  for  Better  Living 
. . .  through  Chemistry 


'J 

Personal  Farm  Experience  I 


HIGH  SILAGE 

WeVe  been  feeding  all  corn  si¬ 
lage  as  a  roughage  to  our  202 
cows  during  the  winter.  One  of  our 
silos,  by  the  way,  is  a  30  x  80  that 
holds  a  lot  of  corn! 

One  of  our  problems  was  butter- 
fat  depression  .  .  .  going  to  a  test 
as  low  as  2.8  at  one  time,  but  now 
back  up  to  3.5.  All  our  grain  is 
fed  in  the  feed  bunk,  blended  with 
silage. 

At  one  time  we  were  up  to  40 
pounds  of  grain  per  cow  per  day, 
but  we  cut  back  on  this  and  im¬ 
proved  the  butterfat  test.  In  fact, 
some  cows  actually  increased  in 
pounds  of  milk  when  grain  feeding 
was  reduced  from  the  high  level 
I  mentioned  ...  we  have  a  herd 
average  just  over  13,000  pounds 
per  cow. 

We  don’t  attempt  to  feed  cows 
individually  according  to  produc¬ 
tion,  but  divide  them  into  four 
groups.  Fresh  cows,  cows  close  to 
freshening,  and  those  producing 
80  pounds  or  more  get  20  pounds 
of  grain  per  cow  each  day.  Those 
producing  50  to  80  pounds  of 
milk  a  day  get  25  pounds  per 
cow  ...  a  bit  more  than  top  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  “35  to  50  pounders” 
get  13  pounds  each;  dry  cows  and 
those  producing  under  35  pounds 
receive  four  pounds  each.  —  De- 
Golyer  Brothers,  Castile,  N.Y. 

GRAPE  GROWING 

My  60  acres  of  vineyard 
includes  45  acres  of  Concords,  5 
of  Delaware  and  10  of  White  Sei- 
bels  5279.  Birds  have  become 
an  increasingly  damaging  prob¬ 
lem  .  .  .  especially  robins,  orioles, 
and  sparrows.  We’ve  tried  every¬ 
thing  to  scare  them  off,  use  carbide 
exploders  from  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust  to  the  middle  of  September. 
Unfortunately,  the  birds  seem  to 
get  used  to  the  noise. 

During  the  winter,  vines  are 
trimmed  and  brush  chopped  up 
with  a  pto  chopper  that  leaves 
chips  on  the  ground.  As  soon  as 
we  can  get  on  the  ground  (usually 
early  April),  we  spray  with  Kar-' 
mex  herbicide  in  a  band  under  the 
trellis. 

Milkweed  and  bindweed  are  two 
of  our  worst  weed  pests  .  .  .  and 
Karmex  doesn’t  work  on  either. 
Wax  bars  impregnated  with  2,4-D 
and  mounted  on  a  tractor  have 
been  used  against  bindweed  (leaves 
rub  on  the  bar  and  get  a  dose  of 
herbicide),  but  we  haven’t  used 
this  method. 

Fertilizer  goes  on  early,  too  .  .  . 
200  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate 
per  acre,  plus  potash  in  the  form 
of  potassium  sulfate  in  amounts 
correlated  to  soil  test  “prescrip¬ 
tion.”  Soils  vary  widely  in  need 
for  potash.  Grapes  don’t  seem  to 
respond  to  changing  pH  levels  nor 
to  phosphorous.  Sometimes  dolo- 
mitic  limestone  is  recommended, 
but  higher  pH  levels  can  intensify 
potash  problems. 

DDT  is  used  as  the  basic  in¬ 
secticide  against  berry  moth  and 


thrip  (leafhoppers),  timed  near 
bloom.  Sevin  or  parathion  is  used 
if  a  late  insecticide  spray  is  needed; 
DDT  must  not  be  used  less  than 
40  days  before  harvest  time.  Fun¬ 
gicides  include  ferbam  on  the  Con¬ 
cord  variety  and  captanorphaltan 
on  wine  varieties.  Normally,  there 
are  3  or  4  sprays  a  year  ...  as 
the  first  blossoms  begin  to  open, 
10  days  after  bloom,  and  another 
10  days  later. 

We  use  white  cedar  stakes  (8 
feet  long)  for  trellises,  treat  our 
own  by  standing  them  for  48  hours 
in  a  barrel  containing  penta- 
chlorophenol  and  No.  2  fuel  oil. 
Three  strands  of  12  galvanized 
wire  make  up  the  trellis.  Harold 
Nielsen,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

BEHER  HELP 

In  marketing,  it  seems  to  me 
that,  in  addition  to  the  product, 
we  need  to  provide  some  service 
that  the  buyer  needs. 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  that  if  I 
wanted  to  expand  production  of 
vegetables  it  must  be  for  the  fresh 
market  rather  than  for  processing. 
So  I  went  to  Boston,  taking  along 
samples  of  the  carrots  I  was  grow¬ 
ing.  I  located  a  couple  of  buyers, 
and  have  been  selling  to  them 
since. 

The  service  I  give  is  in  keeping 
a  quantity  of  carrots  in  storage 
so  I  can  provide  a  truckload  on 
short  notice.  The  carrots  are  in 
pallets,  which  the  buyers  like;  they 
come  to  the  farm  and  get  them. 

As  I  see  it,  one  of  the  big  prob¬ 
lems  ahead  is  to  get  efficient 
enough  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
industry  by  paying  wages  enough 
to  get  good  help. 

I  look  to  industry  to  provide 
the  equipment  to  make  us  that 
efficient.  With  bigger  and  more 
complicated  equipment,  we  must 
have  high-quality  help.  —  Max 
Shaul,  Fultonham,  N  Y. 

GROWS  SUGAR  BEETS 

In  1965,  for  the  first  time  we 
grew  sugar  beets,  80  acres  of  them. 
We  also  produce  other  cash  crops 
on  800  acres,  including  table  beets, 
snap  beans,  sweet  corn,  kraut  cab¬ 
bage,  and  wheat. 

Largely  due  to  the  weather,  the 
yield  of  beets  was  disappointing. 
However,  we  expect  to  continue  to 
grow  them,  hoping  to  get  an  aver¬ 
age  of  at  least  15  tons  per  acre. 
The  crop  helps  to  spread  our  risk. 

We  experimented  with  chemical 
weed  control.  The  results  were  far 
from  perfect,  but  we  feel  sure  a 
better  job  of  control  can  be  done 
in  the  ffiture. 

The  crop  requires  adequate 
plant  food.  We  put  on  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  800  pounds  with  an  ap¬ 
proximate  ratio  of  1-2-2.  The  ratio 
may  be  experimented  with  further 
in  1966.  We  did  some  hanff-weed- 
ing,  but  no  hand-thinning  on  most 
of  the  acreage.  Where  we  did  hand¬ 
thinning  on  a  trial  basis  the  yield 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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He’s  one  of  12,169  on  PFP 


and  he’s  making 


^136  more  per  cow. 


And  he  made  this  gain  in  one  year.  That's  right. 
Donald  Miller  of  Bangor,  Pennsylvania,  increased 
his  income-over-feed-cost  by  that  much  in  the 
first  1 2  months  on  Agway's  PFP. 

Mr.  Miller  had  tried  another  feeding  program  in 
1  963-64:  "That  one  didn't  work  for  me.  But  PFP 
did.  In  one  year  my  production  . 
average  went  up  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  milk." 

PFP  also  helps  him  do  a 


better  job  of  culling:  "I  know  now  which  cows  are 
producing  and  which  ones  aren't  doing  so  good," 
There  are  over  1 2  thousand  dairymen  profit¬ 
feeding  their  cows  on  PFP.  DHIA  records  show 
that  7  out  of  10  profit-fed  cows  are  producing 
more  profit.  You  too  can  make  more  money.  Start 

right  now  to  manage  your  herd 
according  to  PFP.  Your  Agway 
man  will  give  you  the  details. 
Agway  Inc. 
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WhaVs  Your 
Mean  Annual  Snowfall? 


Depends  on  where  you  live. 

In  the  “snow  belt”  east  of  Lake  Ontario,  you  can  expect  140  inches 
or  more!  In  southeastern  New  York  20  to  40  inches. 

To  Cornell  meteorologists  who  compiled  the  map,  the  “mean”  is 
the  mid-point  of  many  years’  records.  To  others,  any  amount  of  snow 
is  just  plain  mean! 

For  everybody,  official  forecasts  of  amount  of  snow  and  other 
weather  factors  come  to  you  on  WEATHER  ROUNDUP  at  6:25  and 
7:15  A.M.,  12:15  and  6:15  P.M.  over  these  stations: 


FM  STATIONS 


Auburn 

WMBO-FM 

96.1  me. 

Binghamton 

WKOP-FM 

99.1  me. 

Bristol  Center-Rochester 

WMIV-FM 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Volley-Aibony 

WJIV-FM 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter-Syrocuse 

WOlV-FM 

105.1  me. 

HornefI 

WWHG-FM 

105.3  me. 

Ithoco-Elmiro 

WEIV-FM 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN-FM 

93.3  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Wethersfield-Buffalo 

WBIV-FM 

107.7  me. 

AM  STATIONS 


Auburn 

WMBO 

1340  ke. 

Binghamton 

WKOP 

1290  ke. 

Boonville 

WBRV 

900  ke. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  ke. 

Elmira 

WENY 

1230  ke. 

Glens  Falls 

WSET 

1410  ke. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  ke. 

Ithaea 

WTKO 

1470  ke. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  ke. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  ke. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  ke. 

Remsen-Utiea 

WREM 

1480  ke. 

Roehester 

WHEC 

1460  ke. 

Salamanea 

WGGO 

1 590  ke. 

Saratoga 

Springs 

WSPN 

900  ke. 

Sayre,  Pa. 

WATS 

960  ke. 

Seheneetady 

WGY 

810  ke. 

Syraeuse 

WHEN 

620  ke. 

Syraeuse 

WOLF 

1490  ke. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  ke. 

Northeast  Radio  Network 

Ithaca,  New  York 


This  charming  village  scene  is  typical  of  the  ones  we'll  see  throughout 
the  English  countryside. 


VISIT  THE  BRITISH  ISLES 


Our  1966  British  Isles  Tour  is 
an  improved  version  of  the  very 
popular  one  we  had  last  year. 
The  dates  are  September  7-28,  and 
we  will  visit  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Wales  and  England.  Most  people 
agree  that  early  autumn  is  the 
nicest  time  of  year  to  be  in  these 
countries. 

Again,  this  will  be  an  air  tour 
for  those  who  want  a  three  weeks’ 
vacation,  but  it  is  possible  to  make 
either  or  both  Atlantic  crossings 
by  ship  if  you  wish.  Our  tour 
agents,  the  Travel  Service  Bureau 
of  Needham,  Mass.,  will  be  glad 
to  make  the  arrangements  for  you. 

In  each  country,  places  we  have 
heard  about  in  song  and  story 
will  come  alive  and  be  just  as  fas¬ 
cinating  as  we  have  always  imag¬ 
ined  them.  Visiting  Ireland  first, 
we  will  see  Galway,  the  beautiful 
Connemara  District,  River  Shan¬ 
non,  County  Kerry,  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney,  Blarney  Castle,  Tipper¬ 
ary,  and  Dublin.  In  Dublin,  those 
who  wish  to  attend  a  play  at  Abbey 
Theatre  may  do  so,  and  there  will 
be  time  to  shop  for  Irish  souvenirs 
and  gifts. 

Scotland 

A  short  hop  across  the  Irish 
Sea  takes  us  to  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
On  a  side  trip  from  here,  we  will 
visit  Robert  Burns’  Cottage  and 
see  Brig  o’  Doon.  Continuing 
north  through  the  Scottish  High¬ 
lands,  we  pass  the  giant  shipyards 
where  the  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  were  built.  We  motor 
through  the  heather-covered  coun¬ 
tryside  and  travel  the  full  length 
of  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Ness 
to  Inverness. 

The  following  day  we  will  see 
Culloden  Moor,  Balmoral  Castle, 
and  many  other  fascinating  places 
on  our  way  to  Edinburgh.  Here 
we  make  an  excursion  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  Castle  and  then  down  the 
Royal  Mile  to  see  John  Knox’s 
House  and  visit  St.  Giles  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  the  Thistle  Chapel,  Holy- 
rood  House  and,  of  course.  Princes 
Street,  lined  with  shops  on  one  side 
and  gardens  on  the  other. 

England  and  Wales 

Crossing  over  into  England,  we 
see  the  ancient  Roman  Wall,  built 
in  days  of  the  Caesars,  and  enter 


the  beautiful  Lake  District.  We 
pause  at  Ambleside  to  see  Words¬ 
worth’s  cottage  and  travel  on  to 
our  hotel  in  Windermere  with  its 
marvelous  view  of  the  lake  and 
surrounding  mountains. 

The  next  day  we  visit  the  old 
walled  city  of  Chester  and  tour  the 
most  scenic  areas  of  northern 
Wales  on  our  way  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon  and  Shakespeare  country. 
Places  we’ll  see  here  include  War¬ 
wick  Castle,  Anne  Hathaway’s 
cottage,  and  lovely  Trinity  Church 
where  the  poet  is  buried. 

Going  back  to  Wales,  we  follow 
the  beautiful  Wye  Valley  past  his¬ 
toric  Tintern  Abbey  and  drive 
through  some  of  Britain’s  most 
productive  farming  country  to  the 
south  coast  of  Devon.  We’ll  visit 
Plymouth,  the  popular  resort  city 
of  Torquay,  Salisbury,  and  his¬ 
toric  Stonehenge. 

Our  British  Isles  Holiday  will 
end  with  four  wonderful  days  in 
London.  Sightseeing  here  will 
include  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace,  and  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don.  We’ll  also  visit  nearby  Wind¬ 
sor,  Eton  College,  Runnymede 
where  the  Magna  Charta  was 
signed  in  1215,  and  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you 
a  free  copy  of  the  illustrated  itiner¬ 
ary.  It  will  give  you  day-by-day 
details  and  the  price  of  the  all¬ 
expense  ticket.  Space  is  definitely 
limited  to  one  motor  coach,  so 
don’t  delay  in  writing  and  making 
your  reservation  to  go  with  us. 

Other  Tours  for  1966 

Time  is  getting  short  and  our 
Grand  European  Tour  party  is 
almost  complete,  but  it  is  still  pos¬ 
sible  to  go  with  us  if  you  act  at 
once.  The  dates  are  May  14  to 
June  21,  and  we’ll  see  the  most 
beautiful  and  famous  places  in 
seven  countries  —  Holland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Italy  and  France. 

Our  Scandinavian  air  tour  will 
take  us  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  from  June  7-28.  Days 
are  long  with  the  Midnight  Sun 
glowing  around  the  clock,  and 
springtime  beauty  is  everywhere. 

There’ll  be  two  Alaska  Holidays 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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Minimum  tillage . 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

two  alfalfa  cuttings  were  harvested 
in  the  year  of  seeding,  which  yield¬ 
ed  1  1/2  tons  per  cutting.  Seedings 
made  at  a  later  date  by  conven¬ 
tional  methods  were  a  failure. 

A  snap  bean  grower  in  Living¬ 
ston  County,  New  York,  who 
pulled  a  spike  tooth  harrow  behind 
his  plow  then  planted  without  fur¬ 
ther  fitting,  is  reported  to  have 
harvested  between  4  and  5  tons  of 
snap  beans  per  acre.  A  cabbage 
grower  in  Yates  County  said  he 
didn’t  like  to  set  cabbage  after 
plowing  and  only  one  disking 
because  it  was  hard  to  cultivate, 
but  he  continued  the  practice 
because  it  gave  such  good  yields. 

Comparisons 

But  there  are  also  results  from 
field  trials  that  do  provide  a  direct 
comparison  between  methods.  In 
St.  Lawrence  County,  with  corn 
the  crop,  plowing  plus  one  shallow 
rotovating  produced  24  tons  of 
ensilage  per  acre.  This  was  2  1/2 
tons  more  green  weight  than  was 
obtained  from  conventional  tillage. 
The  increase  was  largely  due  to  a 
better  stand. 

In  Genesee  County  field  trials 
with  peas,  the  lesser  fitting  pro¬ 
duced  better  stands  than  did  con¬ 
ventional.  Although  the  crop  was 
very  badly  hurt  by  drouth  there 
was  a  slight  yield  advantage  for 
minimum  tillage.  At  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  carrots  pro¬ 
duced  26  tons  per  acre  where  only 
a  plow  and  clodbuster  were  used, 
as  compared  to  15  tons  with  the 
conventional  three  diskings.  Also 
at  Geneva  with  the  same  compari¬ 
sons  the  yields  of  both  early  and 
late  table  beets  averaged  10  per¬ 
cent  higher  on  the  lesser-tilled  plots. 

The  table  beet  averages  included 

British  Isles . 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

this  year  (June  7-26  and  July  27- 
August  14).  The  beautiful  Inland 
Passage  cruise  with  stops  at  in¬ 
teresting  Alaskan  ports  make  this 
a  favorite  summer  vacation. 

You’ll  also  have  a  choice  of 
Hawaiian  Tours  —  one  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  (July  29- August  14)  and  the 
other  from  October  7-23.  Itiner¬ 
aries  are  almost  identical,  so  it’s 
just  a  matter  of  deciding  which 
dates  suit  you  better. 

To  get  a  copy  of  any  one  or  all 
of  these  tour  itineraries,  just  fill 
out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


Gordon  Conklin,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  370-T 

Ithaca,  New  York  14851 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on 
my  part,  the  following  tour  itineraries: 

British  Isles  Holiday _ _  _ 

Grand  European  Tour  . 

Scandinavian  Holiday  . 

Hawaiian  Holidays _ 

Alaska  Tours _ 

Name _ 


one  block  where  the  soil  was  very 
lumpy  and  where  minimum-tilled 
yields  were  only  2/3  of  convention¬ 
al.  This  brings  out  a  point  that  has 
been  made  many  times  but  is 
worth  repeating.  Minimum  tillage 
does  not  mean  poor  seedbed  prep¬ 
aration  .  .  .  anyone  who  plants  in 
a  cloddy  mess  is  asking  for 
trouble. 

The  trick  is  to  accomplish  the 
desired  results  with  as  little  time 
and  effort  as  possible.  So  it  boils 
down  to  what  an  old  saw  filer  was 
talking  about  when  he  said,  “Any¬ 
body  can  file  a  saw,  but  it  takes 
judgment  to  know  when  to  quit.” 

Probably  every  common  tillage 
practice  could  have  a  place  in  a 
minimum  program.  However, 


there  are  some  that  apply  only  in 
particular  situations.  For  example, 
fall  plowing  is  a  means  of  letting 
winter  freezing  do  part  of  the  pul¬ 
verization,  but  this  is  not  desirable 
on  soils  that  run  together  or  erode 
badly.  So  here  suggestions  will  be 
limited  to  5  that  have  widespread 
application: 

1.  Disk  heavy  sod  and  cloddy 
soil  before  plowing  to  obtain  a 
better  job  of 
trips  in  fitting. 

2.  Tow  a  fitting  tool  such  as  a 
clod  buster,  plow  packer,  or  spike 
tooth  harrow  behind  the  plow  to 
break  lumps,  reduce  air  pockets, 
and  partly  smooth  the  surface. 

3.  Use  dual  tires  to  spread  the 
weight  of  tractors  and  thereby 


plowing  and  save 


reduce  packing  and  rutting.  Much 
of  the  fitting  for  new  seeding  is  for 
smoothing  out  tire  tracks. 

4.  Haul  a  cultip acker  in  tandem 
behind  a  disk  or  harrow  to  get  the 
desired  surface  firming  and  shal¬ 
low  placement  of  small  granules. 

5.  Consider  grain  drill  equipped 
with  press  wheels  as  a  “must”  in 
establishing  new  seedings.  It’s  one 
of  the  best  investments  you  can 
make. 

6.  For  years  we  argued  against 
rotary  tillage,  but  now  we  are 
either  converts  or  renegades! 
Anyone  who  has  non-stony  soil 
might  well  look  into  the  possibility 
of  shallow  secondary  tillage  with 
a  rotary  tiller  which  is  not  allowed 
to  rotate  too  fast. 


^  AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Ambler,  Pennsylvania  ^ 


GET  BETTER  TREE 
PERFORMANCE 


HERBICIDE 


FR  maximum  growth  and  higher  yields,  control  vegetation  around  the 
trees  in  your  orchards.  You  can  do  an  outstanding  job— and  save  labor 
and  production  costs  —  if  you  use  Amizine  herbicide. 

Just  one  Amizine  application  around  the  base  of  each  tree  kills  existing 
weeds,  and  prevents  new  weed  growth  for  most  of  the  summer.  Apply  before 
fruit  starts  to  form  — follow  label  directions. 


You’ll  find  Amizine  easy  to  use— non-flammable,  odorless,  non-corrosive  to  metal, 
and  containing  no  arsenic.  Marketed  as  an  economical  wettable  powder  concentrate. 
So  get  more  weed  killing  power  for  your  money— get  top  kill, 
root  kill  and  residual  protection  against  weed  regrowth.  Get  Amizine 
herbicide  today  from  your  supplier. 


Address 


First  Name  in  Herbicide  Research 
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Personal  farm  experience.  . 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

was  no  better.  My  brother  and  I 
own  a  beet  harvester.  He  also 
grows  80  acres;  we  would  plan 
for  this  two- row  harvester  to  han¬ 
dle  up  to  200  acres  another  year. 
—  Chris  Hansen,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

FRUIT  GROWING 

We  have  225  acres  of  fruit,  125 
of  apples.  Apple  plantings  on  our 
farm  recently  have  been  Idared 
(a  cross  of  Jonathan  and  Wage- 
ner),  Golden  Delicious,  and  Green¬ 
ing.  The  first  two  are  on  Mailing 
VII  rootstocks  for  semi-dwarfing; 
the  Greenings  are  on  Mailing  XIII 


because  they  were  planted  on  a 
rather  wet  soil  area  and  this  root- 
stock  seems  to  do  as  well  as  any 
under  such  conditions. 

The  Idared  is  the  first  to  bloom 
and  the  last  to  bear,  so  it  can  have 
frost  problems.  However,  this  va¬ 
riety  hangs  on  the  trees  very  well 
and  keeps  well  in  storage. 

Only  seven  percent  of  our  apples 
go  for  fresh  use,  the  rest  for  sauce. 
We  pick  sauce  apples  into  twenty- 
bushel  pallet  boxes  and  use  a  front- 
end  industrial  loader  on  a  farm 
tractor  to  handle  them.  The  time 
is  coming  when  we’ll  be  using 
mechanical  shakers  to  pick  fruit 
for  processing. 

The  same  loader  handles  tart 
cherries,  picked  into  tanks  contain¬ 


ing  crushed  ice  and  water  .  .  . 
1,000  pounds  of  cherries  per  tank. 
We  also  grow  some  pears  and 
prunes. 

The  crew  boss  of  our  crew  of 
migrants  has  been  coming  back 
to  our  farm  since  1951,  and  we’ve 
been  acquainted  with  him  since 
1942.  Of  the  40  people  in  the  crew,- 
a  number  have  been  working  for 
us  a  good  many  seasons.  —  Gor¬ 
don  Gardner,  Gordell  Farms, 
Williamson,  New  York 

CASH  CROPPING 

We  grew  350  acres  of  corn  last 
year  .  .  .  the  50  acres  at  home  went 
for  silage;  the  other  300  acres  were 
for  picking;  and  planted  on  rented 


Guthion  is 
still  the 
best  fruit 
insecticide 


In  the  past  six  years,  Guthion  has 
become  the  favorite  with  growers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
reasons  is  performance.  Guthion 
has  proven  to  be  a  dependable, 
broad-spectrum  insecticide.  Guth¬ 
ion  treatment  helps  provide  a  better 
finish  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time, 
often  results  in  significantly  higher 
yields.  Guthion  can  be  used  from 

blossom  to  near 
harvest,  simplify¬ 
ing  your  spraying 
schedule. 

Take  advantage  of 
Guthion’s  proven 
performance  rec¬ 
ords  in  your  or¬ 
chard  this  season. 

2320 


CHEMAGRO 

CORPORATION 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI  64120 


ground.  Fertilization  includes  100 
pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  per  acre 
applied  as  a  liquid  ahead  of  plow¬ 
ing,  then  400  pounds  of  5-20-20 
per  acre  goes  on  at  planting. 

Varieties  we’ve  used  most  have 
been  in  the  105  to  1 10  day  group 
in  the  past,  but  we’re  moving  to 
earlier  varieties  ...  in  the  90  to 
lOO-day  range.  Blackbirds  have 
been  a  real  problem  with  most  any 
variety.  We  lost  as  much  as  10 
percent  of  the  crop  to  them  in  one 
field  a  few  years  ago. 

In  1965,  we  planted  180  acres 
of  red  kidney  beans  .  .  .  but  weath¬ 
er  was  bad  for  both  growing  (too 
dry)  and  harvesting  (too  wet).  No 
chemical  defoliant  was  used  on 
our  crop  in  1965,  but  we  like  to 
use  it  on  a  big  crop  ten  days  before 
frost.  The  year  it  was  used,  it  was 
applied  from  an  airplane  and  did 
a  good  job. 

Our  operation  also  includes 
some  livestock  ...  100  beef  ani¬ 
mals  and  no  dairy,  including  60 
cows  milking.  The  children  also 
have  horses  and  sheep  .  .  .  the  lat¬ 
ter  Polled  Dorset.  Twenty  ewes 
have  averaged  a  150  percent  lamb 
crop  twice  a  year  .  .  .  with  lambing 
periods  of  January-February,  and 
again  in  September-October.  — 
Harold  Lockwood,  Portageville, 
New  York 


The  dairy  revolution . 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

in  New  York  will  be  reduced  by 
50  percent  in  the  next  twenty  years 
.  .  .  and  the  total  land  they  farm 
will  go  down  at  least  25  percent. 

The  next  question  is,  who  goes 
and  what  land  goes?  Surely 
change  can  be  accomplished  much 
more  smoothly  if  we  can  predict 
these  things  accurately;  if,  in  fact, 
the  people  concerned  can  learn  to 
make  such  predictions  themselves 
and  act  before  they  waste  a  lot  of 
resources  and  effort. 

Guidelines 

We  have  learned  some  things 
about  how  revolutions  in  agricul¬ 
ture  work  themselves  out.  It  is 
clear  that  if  we  are  trying  to  figure 
out  the  likelihood  that  farms  in  a 
particular  area  will  survive  this 
dairy  revolution  we  need  to  look 
at: 

1.  The  nature  of  the  land. 

2.  The  present  condition  of 
buildings,  lime  levels,  field  sizes, 
and  other  man-made  items  of  real 
estate. 

3.  The  current  skill  inventory 
of  farmers  and  the  speed  with 
which  the  new  skills  needed  in  the 
revolution  can  be  transmitted  to 
them  or  developed  by  them. 

4.  The  current  equity  position 
of  farmers,  and  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  bankers  to  make 
more  credit  available. 

5.  A  variety  of  miscellaneous 
factors,  such  as  market  arrange¬ 
ments,  rates  of  urban  penetration, 
and  the  alternative  opportunities 
available  to  those  who  might  leave 
farming. 

6.  And  last  but  not  least,  the 
degree  to  which  men  are  dedicated 
to  farming  and  are  willing  to  work 
hard  and  take  risks  to  stay  in  it. 

American  Agriculturist,  April,  1966 
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Cut,  condition  and  windrow  in  one  operation 
. . .  with  Versatile  self-propelled  swat  hers 


Versatile  self-propelled  swathers  let  you  harvest 
more  hay,  up  to  23%  more,  and  cleaner  hay  than 
with  a  mower  and  rake.  Ruggedly  built,  these 
swathers  are  low  in  cost,  yet  give  you  real  flexibility 
for  multi-crop  use.  Best  of  all,  you  save  valuable 
time  in  the  field  because  Versatile  swathers  cut, 
condition  and  windrow  in  one  pass.  Patented 
“Steer-O-Matic”  transmission  on  self-propelled 
models  makes  turning  as  easy  as  driving  a  car  with 
power  steering!  And  the  independent  table  flotation 
lets  you  cut  close  even  on  rough  ground— ideal  for 
corrugated,  wet  or  sandy  fields. 


FRICK  COMPANY 

Dept.  L046,  Farm  and  Forest  Machinery 
Waynesboro,  Pa.  Nashville,  Ga. 


DEALERS!  Find  out  now  if  there  is  a  profitable 
Versatile  franchise  open  in  your  area.  Write  today 
for  information. 

r - 1 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Dept.  L046 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Please  rush  free  facts  on  Versatile  swathers. 

Name  _ 


Address 


Town 


State 


□  Farmer  □  Dairyman  □  Stockman  □  Dealer 

- 1 


Heaters  Help  —  Heaters  placed 
under  apple  trees  on  a  frosty 
spring  night  raised  temperatures 
from  two  to  five  degrees.  Tests 
with  three  types  of  heaters  contain¬ 
ing  solid  petroleum  were  carried 
out  in  May,  1965,  at  orchards 
near  Ithaca  and  New  Paltz,  New 
York,  by  two  Cornell  pomologists. 
One  heater  in  particular,  foil- 
wrapped  on  the  outside,  was  easier 
to  light,  burned  more  evenly,  and 
seemed  to  provide  more  heat .  .  . 
also  showed  no  signs  of  deteriora¬ 
tion  after  standing  in  the  orchard 
for  several  months.  Additional  tests 
are  being  made. 


Scoring  Apple  Trees  —  In  Illinois 
young  Red  Delicious  apple  trees 
were  scored  in  their  third  year  by 
cutting  with  a  knife  through  the 
bark  of  the  trunk  about  ten  days 
after  full  bloom.  The  technique 
produced  earlier  bearing,  and 
seemed  to  improve  the  shape  of 
the  trees. 


FRUIT 


Golden  Delicious  a  Favorite  — 
Research  at  Yakima,  Washington, 
has  disclosed  that  the  Golden  De¬ 
licious  is  the  apple  variety  planted 
most.  A  medium-sized  Golden  De¬ 
licious  apple  sells  at  top  prices, 
children  show  a  preference  for  it, 
and  the  fruit  is  good  both  fresh 
and  for  apple  pies. 

Poison  Ivy  Control  —  Ammonium 
Sulfamate  (Ammate  X)  has  been 
given  clearance  by  the  Pesticide 
Registration  Division  of  theUSDA 
for  poison  ivy  control  in  apple 
and  pear  orchards.  Growers  are 
urged  to  follow  directions  closely. 
The  tolerance  limit  is  5.0  ppm. 
and  the  maximum  dosage  is  54.0 
lbs.  per  100  gallons  of  water. 
Apply  as  a  spray  to  poison  ivy  in 
full  leaf;  keep  off  tree  foliage  and 
fruit.  Make  only  one  application 
per  season. 


“controlled  atmosphere”  McIn¬ 
tosh  apples  arrived  in  Los  Angeles 
by  air  express  on  May  5,  I960. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  coast  state 
had  admitted  New  York  apples  in 
35  years  for  fear  of  the  apple 
maggot  and  plum  curculio.  Now 
apples  that  have  been  held  in  a 
licensed  cold  storage  establishment 
for  a  continuous  period  of  40  days 
or  more,  at  temperatures  no  higher 
than  32  degrees,  are  also  permitted 
to  enter  California. 


OLD  VARIETIES 

EVER  WONDERED  where  you 
could  get  scions  or  buds  of  such 
old  favorite  apple  varieties  as 
Sweet  Bough,  Golden  Russet, 


Pumpkin  Sweet,  and  Wolf  River? 
The  Worcester  County  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  30  Elm  Street,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Massachusetts  01608  has 
a  list  of  58  old  apple  varieties  for 
which  they  have  scions  for  grafting 
in  April,  or  buds  for  budding  in 
August.  The  organization  does  not 
have  trees  for  sale. 

The  Society  comments  on  its 
order  blank  that  the  following 
nurseries  have  a  limited  supply  of 
some  of  the  old  apple  varieties: 
Baum’s  Nursery,  R.  D.  4,  New 
Fairfield,  Conn.;  Eben  Nursery, 
R.F.D.  I,  Potsdam, N.Y.;  Converse 
Nursery  Co.,  Amherst,  N.H.; 
Henry  Leuthardt  Nursery,  King 
Street,  Port  Chester,  N.Y.;  Whee- 
lock  Wilson  Nursery,  Marshall¬ 
town,  Iowa;  Wyman’s  Framing¬ 


ham  Nursery,  Framingham, 
Massachusetts. 

For  those  who  long  to  taste 
again  an  apple  remembered  from 
their  youth,  the  Society  will  have 
a  limited  quantity  of  fruit  available 
beginning  in  October.  You  can 
either  get  your  order  in  early  for 
the  ’66  crop,  or  save  this  address 
and  make  contact  next  fall.  In 
any  case,  better  write  ahead  of 
time  to  find  out  what  varieties  are 
likely  to  be  available  for  shipment 

The  Society  will  send  informa¬ 
tion  to  anyone  interested  in  old 
apple  varieties.  This  program  has 
been  in  operation  for  thirteen 
years,  and  thousands  of  scions 
have  been  sent  to  all  sections  of 
the  United  States  ...  as  well  as  to 
Mexico,  Canada,  and  Europe. 


Six  New  Fruits  —  Two  apricots,  a 
nectarine,  a  red  and  black  rasp¬ 
berry,  and  a  strawberry  have  been 
named  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station. 

The  two  apricot  varieties,  out¬ 
standing  for  their  hardiness  and 
good  fruit  quality,  are  Alfred  and 
Farmingdale.  The  Morton  nectar¬ 
ine  has  the  same  good  qualities, 
with  a  sweet  rich  flavor  that  makes 
it  the  best  early  nectarine  variety 
tested  at  the  Station. 

Then  there  is  the  Hilton  red 
raspberry,  vigorous  and  produc¬ 
tive,  the  Huron  black  raspberry, 
and  the  Garnet  strawberry.  Trees, 
plants  and  information  can  be  had 
from  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Testing  Association,  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  New 
York. 

New  Apple  Market  —  Thedoorhas 
been  opened  for  shipping  New 
York  State  apples  into  the  Far 
West,  and  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  has  set  up  the  necessary 
certification  procedures. 

Twelve  cartons  of  New  York’s 
American  Agriculturist,  April,  1966 
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“Seeing  is  believing” 


PESTICIDE  POSTING 

Professor  James  E.  Dewey,  Cor¬ 
nell’s  Extension  program  leader 
in  the  field  of  chemicals  and  pesti¬ 
cides,  reports  that  his  shop  has 
been  working  hard  on  doing  a 
better  job  of  controlling  pests  and 
at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
health  of  the  consumer. 

These  efforts  have  included  a 
development  of  a  rather  elaborate 
spray  record  sheet  for  growers, 
as  well  as  reviewing  approximate¬ 
ly  100  Extension  bulletins  to  be 
sure  they  are  up  to  date  with  pesti¬ 
cide  or  chemical  recommendations. 

In  addition,  a  series  of  leaflets 
has  been  prepared  for  the  lawn 
and  garden  customers  concerning 
safe  handling  of  pesticides  ...  as 
well  as  information  on  the.  best 
way  to  control  pests.  A  TV  film 
strip  has  been  completed  on  the 
same  topic. 

Also  a  series  of  animated  car¬ 
toons  for  television  use  is  being 
produced,  and  a  thirteen-minute 
film  entitled  “The  Need  for  Pest 
Control”  is  designed  to  help  the 
general  public  understand  both  the 
problems  and  the  potential  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  use  of  pesticides. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  thus 
is  serving  growers  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  protecting  crops  from 
pests,  serving  nonfarmers  with  in¬ 
formation  on  the  control  of  pests 
on  home  grounds  and  in  the  home 
.  .  .  as  well  as  helping  urban  peo¬ 
ple  to  understand  both  the  danger 
and  the  benefits  inherent  in  the  use 
of  agricultural  pesticides. 


The  wheels  of  agriculture 


FORAGE  WAGONS 


SIDE  AND/OR  REAR  UNLOADING 

The  hit  of  the  season,  and  a  good  right 
hand  for  any  season!  Feed  the  bunks,  han¬ 
dle  forage,  silage,  grains,  ear  corn,  baled 
hay  in  the  field  and  at  the  barn!  It's  the 
most  rugged  forage  wagon  on  the  market! 

Tough!  Smooth-working!  Versatile! 


COBEY  CO.  •  GALIONy  OHIO 

DIVISION  OF  HARSCO  CORPORATION 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure 
to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Here’s  visual  proof  that 
Crown  inflations 
open  faster  than  all  others 
—full  milk  flow. 

Seeing  is  believing!  It’s  a  proven  fact  that  milk  flows  only  when 
the  inflation  is  open.  A  slow,  sluggish  inflation  restricts  milk 
flow  and  is  irritating  to  the  cow.  The  inflation  that  opens  fast 
and  complete  takes  advantage  of  full  milk  flow  and  is  gentle 
on  the  cow.  By  visual  comparison,  through  special  transparent 
shells.  Crown  inflations  responded  faster  and  closed  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  any  other  of  the  major  brands  available  today. 
The  unique  Crown  formulation  is  butterfat  resistant,  too.  Re¬ 
quires  no  special  care.  Get  yours  today  and  “see  for  yourself” 
why  more  dairymen  are  selecting  Crown.  Guaranteed  to  improve 
your  milking  or  money  back.  Write  for  the  dealer  in  your  area. 


Note:  The  transparent  shells  were  for  tests 
only  and  are  not  available  for  purchase. 


CROWN  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  2,  P.  O.  Box  526,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin  53186 

Your  Name . ; . 

Address . 

City . State . Zip . 

Name  of  your  present  inflation  dealer . 

His  Address . 

City . State . Zip . 

Crown  Products  ore  warehoused  in  Homer,  N.  Y.,  P.O.  Box  208  for  fast  shipment 
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THEY'RE  BLOWING 
OUR  HORN! 

Congressman  Harold  Cooley  of 
North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  sa¬ 
luted  the  rural  press  recently.  He 
said,  “I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
enduring  dedication  of  agricultural 
magazines,  rural  papers  and  local 
newspapers  to  the  science  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farming.  .  .  .  The  constant  flow 
of  information  from  the  laboratory 
through  the  publisher  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  on  the  farm  has  contributed 
vitally  to  the  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  that  has  blessed  our 
Nation  ....  Our  rural  press  must 
be  given  every  encouragement  to 
continue  this  invaluable  service.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  inserted 
into  the  Congressional  Record 
comments  by  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Freeman,  as  follows:  “The 
uniquely  valuable  service  which 
the  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Publishers  Association  have  ren¬ 
dered  American  agriculture  for 
more  than  half  a  century  is  both 
recognized  and  appreciated.” 

The  National  Dairy  Council 
Board  of  Directors  recently  adopt¬ 
ed  a  resolution  of  appreciation  to 
publishers  and  editors  of  the  farm 
press  for  “their  assistance  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  objectives  and  services 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council  and 
its  nationwide  network  of  affiliated 
units.” 


BREAST  MEATY 


CORNISH  KINGS 


Give  More  WEIGHT 


MORE  MEAT 


Don't  buy  ANY  chicks 
until  you  get  my  new 
catalog.  Get  the  facts 
about  the  famous  Gar-  \ 

rison  Cornish  Crosses: 
the  Cornish  King,  that 
big  quality  cross  yield¬ 
ing  by  far  the  most 
luscious  tender  meat,  the 
Vanguard  and  the  Broad  White  for  EXTRA 
rapid  growth,  EXTRA  good  feed  conver¬ 
sion.  Benefit  from  our  32  years  of  spe¬ 
cialized  experience  in  breeding  better 
meat  strains.  Get  our  catalog  fast.  Write! 

GET  THE  LARGEST  EGGS  IN  U.S. 
WITH  GARRISON 

GOLDEN  SEX  LINKS! 

Had  largest  average  egg 
weight  (26.5  oz.)  and 
highest  percentage  of 
large  and  extra  large 
eggs  (84.3%)  in  all  U.S. 

Random  Sample  Tests  in 
1961-62  and  1962-631 
Many  customers  get  a 
premium  for  these  extra 
large  golden  brown  eggs. 

Get  the  facts  on  this  prof¬ 
itable  Garrison  Golden  Sex  Link.  Also  on 
X-300  Leghorns,  the  thriftiest  layer  of  white 
eggs.  Send  a  card  today! 


NEW!  FREE!  Send  for  "HOW  TO 
MAKE  MONEY  PRODUCING  AND 
MARKETING  EGGS",  shows 
money  con  be  mode  TODAY! 


EARL  W.  GARRISON,  Inc. 

BRIDGETON  7.  NEW  JERSEY 

American  Agriculturist,  April,  1966 
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APPLES 

I  read  with  interest  Mr.  Norman 
S.  Gould’s  article  on  “Apples  of 
Yesteryear.”  He  is  so  right,  the 
old  stand-by  apples  are  hard  to 
come  by  today. 

Since  raising  apples  is  a  hobby 
of  mine  (variety,  not  quantity), 
I  could  not  resist  commenting  on 
his  article.  My  23  varieties  include 
several  of  those  mentioned  plus  a 
few  others:  Golden  Grimes,  Red 
Astrachan,  Northern  Spy,  Bald¬ 
win,  Greening,  Snow,  Russett, 
Cortland,  Wealthy,  Jonathan, 
Spitzenburg,  Starkling  Earliest, 
Winesap,  Tolman  Sweet,  King,  20 
Ounce,  Banana  Apple,  Graven- 
stein,  Red  Rome,  Yellow  Delicious, 
Red  Delicious,  McIntosh. 

Trying  to  sell  a  Russett  today 
would  be  like  trying  to  sell  an 
Eskimo  a  refrigerator.  Each  year 
without  fail  I  get  a  few  calls  from 
people  who  know  the  Russett  say¬ 
ing  that  they  heard  that  I  had 
Russett  apples  and  could  I  spare 
a  few,  just  a  small  basket.  These 
people  are  strangers  to  me,  but 
it’s  gratifying  to  fulfill  their  request. 
—  George  Weis s g erb  er,  160 
Brompton  Rd.,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 
14221. 


school,  the  merger  of  the  down¬ 
town  bank  with  the  big  city  institu¬ 
tion;  the  union  of  our  church  with 
another;  the  absorption  of  our 
farm  co-ops  into  larger  combines. 
These  I  accept  because  I  must,  but 
with  some  apprehension  and  mis¬ 
giving. 

Yes,  I  resent  illegitimate  stand¬ 
outs,  like  the  moneyed  man  who 
purchased  a  large  acreage  in  the 
Connecticut  valley  a  number  of 
years  ago.  He  set  up  a  huge  loose 
housing  establishment  supposed  to 
be  a  model  of  streamlined  efficiency 
producing  milk  and  hamburg. 
This  was  the  New  England  farm  of 
the  future,  exalted  and  glorified 
by  some  of  the  agricultural  press 
at  the  time,  the  implication  being 
that  the  best  family  farmers  were 
sadly  lacking  in  ability,  vision, 
and  foresight.  Well,  the  outfit  suc¬ 
cessfully  produced  hamburg  but 
not  milk  and  soon  faded  out  (un¬ 
noticed  by  the  press)! 

But  we  family  farmers  applaud 
and  honor  men  of  honest  achieve¬ 
ment  .  .  .  witness  our  DHIA  lead¬ 
ers;  the  adopter  of  free  stall 
housing;  the  inventor  of  hybrid 
corn  .  .  .  anyone  who  demonstrates 
tlie  better  way.  —  Alfred  P.  Staeb- 
ner,  Lebanon,  Conn. 


A  GRATEFUL  FARMER 

He  made  me  a  man  who  could 
till  the  soil  from  dawn  to  dusk  each 
day.  He  made  me  a  man  with 
calloused  hands,  with  a  face  he 
furrowed,  burned  and  tanned.  He 
gave  me  the  strength  to  guide  a 
plow  or  to  take  an  axe  in  hand. 
Then  he  gave  me  a  wife  to  cherish 
and  love,  and  He  sent  me  a  son 
from  Heaven  above.  We  built  our 
home  on  God’s  good  land  with 
stone  from  the  fields  placed  there 
by  His  hand. 

He  promised  me  not  that  each 
day  I’d  succeed,  and  He  promised 
me  not  my  wounds  would  not 
bleed.  Yet  He  gave  me  compassion 
and  the  power  to  share  the  fruits 
of  my  labor  with  a  friend  in 
despair.  No  greater  reward  could 
God  grant  me  than  that  which  I 
now  possess,  when  the  breath  of 
life  He  gave  me,  and  placed  me  on 
His  land,  and  made  me  just  a 
simple  man,  a  man  who  tills  God’s 
land.  —  Arthur  J.  Johns,  Carthage, 
New  York 

BIGNESS 

I  believe  in  the  family  farm.  I 
think  it  can  be  an  economically- 
sound  unit  and  as  such  will  endure. 
Of  course,  the  father’s  15  cow  — 
$10,000  operation  is  today  the 
son’s  60  cow-$70,000  one  .... 
but  it  is  still  a  family  affair. 

I  admit  to  an  innate  distrust  of 
bigness  in  which  envy  plays  no 
part,  so  it  must  be  a  concern  over 
individuality  and  the  dangers  of 
domination.  I  accept  the  central 
American  Agriculturist,  April,  1966 


Mend  your  fences . 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

a  piece  of  one- inch  rod  or  3/4-inch 
pipe  are  the  only  materials  re¬ 
quired  to  make  an  unroller  for 
barbed  wire.  Make  a  cross  of  the 
two  pieces  of  2  x  6,  drill  a  hole  in 
the  center  to  take  the  rod  or  pipe, 
and  cissemble. 


5.  To  make  the  one-man  barbed 
wire  handler  shown,  make  the 
framework  of  2  x  4’s  spaced 
about  12  inches  apart,  and  the 
cross  pieces  from  1-inch  or  2-inch 
boards.  Drill  and  insert  holes  in 
the  frame  for  half-inch  gas  pipe 
to  carry  the  reel  of  wire  and  for 
the  handle.  Suitable  bracing  is 
shown.  Be  sure  to  insert  the  barbed 
wire  reel  so  the  wire  will  unroll 
from  the  top  as  you  pull. 


or'Li|nn 

ORBITMotors 

on  your  farm 
can  power 
all  these 
implement 


Patent  No.  RE  25,291 


These  amazing  hydraulic  motors 
can  operate  almost  any  piece 
of  equipment  on  your  farm 
requiring  rotary  power!  Opening 
a  new  era  of  mechanization  on 
the  farm,  the  Char- Lynn  Orbit 
Motor  attaches  directly  to  a 
tractor  hydraulic  system  and 
develops  smooth,  easy-to-control 
rotary  power  .  .  .  from  0  to  1123 
R.P.M.  With  the  Char-Lynn 
Orbit  Motor  you  get  instant 
start,  instant  forward,  instant 
stop  and  instant  reverse! 

A  Char-Lynn  Orbit  Motor  can 
replace  P.T.O.  shafts,  chains, 
belts,  gears,  gear  reducers, 
electric  motors,  and  internal 
combustion  engines  .  .  .  and  it 
replaces  these  items  with  nothing 
more  complicated  than  the 
Orbit  Motor  and  two  regular 
hydraulic  hoses! 

Because  Char-Lynn  has 
developed  latch-on  mounting 
brackets,  you  can  even  move  the 
Orbit  Motor  from  one 
implement  to  another  in  a 
matter  of  seconds.  Just  unlatch 
it  from  one  and  latch  it  on 
to  the  other! 

Because  of  its  efficiency  the 
Char-Lynn  Orbit  Motor, 
weighing  only  twelve  pounds, 
delivers  up  to  nine  horsepower! 
Even  at  the  low  usable  speed 
range  an  Orbit  Motor  can  give 
you  lugging  power  you  never 
thought  possible! 

See  your  Char-Lynn  Dealer 
today  for  complete  details. 
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To  Comply  With  The  Demands 
Of  Today's  Faster  Milking— 


33*  ICE-WATER  COOLS 
FASTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD 


IN  CAPACITIES  FROM  150 
TO  1250  GALLONS 


How  Long  Does  It  Take  You  To  Milk? 


0  With  today’s  fast-milking  most  herds  are  being  milked  in 
1-hour,  or  less.  (Present  3A  Cooling  Standards  allow  a  50°  F 
blend  temperature,  on  a  1 V2  hour  milking  time,  skip-day  pickup). 

0  A  DARI-KOOL  has  the  Cooling  Power  to  maintain  1^5°  blend 
temperature,  on  a  1-hour  milking  time,  (skip-day  pickup). 

0  Make  sure  the  tank  you  buy  can  meet  the  new  cooling 
demands  resulting  from  faster  milking. 


BEATS  ALL  DIRECT  EXPANSION 
ATMOSPHERIC  TANKS 


BEATS  ALL  DIRECT-EXPANSION 
TUB  TANKS 


BEATS  ALL  DIRECT  EXPANSION 
VACUUM  TANKS 


With  a  new  DARI-KOOL  there's 
No  Frozen  or  Churned  MUk 
to  affect  the  butterfat  test... 
and  lower  your  milk  check! 


Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  Dept.  37,  Madison,  Wis. 
Please  send,  without  obligation,  the  new  1966 
Dari-Kool  Bulk  tank  brochure. 


NAME . 

ADDRESS . 

TOWN . 

COUNTY . STATE. 


This  is  Your  Chance 
to  in  His  Shoes” 

The  man  who  fills  these  shoes  will  be  prosperous. 
And  for  good  reason!  First,  he  has  a  genuine 
desire  to  serve  his  fellow  man.  Next,  he  is  a 
hard  worker,  well-regarded  in  ‘his  community. 
Third,  he  will  represent  a  highly  respected, 
successful  organization. 

In  short,  he  will  become  a  representative  of 
the  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Company, 
the  Grange-sponsored  life  and  health  insur¬ 
ance  company.  As  such,  he  will  enjoy  a  pro¬ 
ductive  and  rewarding  life. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  try  them  on  for  size? 
Write 

Wallace  B.  Kemp 
Superintendent  of  Agencies 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK  13201 
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Allen  MacGregor  built  60  free  stalls  in  a  barn  which  is  open  facing 
the  feeding  area  where  silage  is  augered  to  the  feed  bunks. 


These  dairymen  feed 


HEAVY  ON  SILAGE 


THREE  DAIRYMEN  in  New 
York’s  Ontario  .C  o  u  nty  .  .  .  all 
having  barns  with  free  stalls  and 
milking  parlors  .  .  .  are  finding 
they  can  get  good  production  feed¬ 
ing  all  silage  and  no  hay  as  rough- 
age.  They  include  Allen  Mac¬ 
Gregor,  Rushville,  with  43  milkers; 
Peter  Martens,  Stanley,  200  milk¬ 
ers;  and  Yautzy  Brothers,  Stanley, 
96  cows. 

Allen  MacGregor 

Allen  MacGregor  has  used  a 
doiible-4  milking  parlor  with  pipe¬ 
line  for  four  years.  He  fed  some 
hay  the  first  year,  but  since  then 
has  concentrated  on  hay-crop  si¬ 
lage  and  corn  silage  as  the  only 
roughage. 

He  points  out,  “I  bought  a 
chopper  rather  than  a  baler  ...  I 
couldn’t  really  afford  both  with  a 
43 -cow  operation  .  .  .  and  so  I 
have  gone  with  silage  and  haylage 
rather  than  putting  heavy  empha¬ 
sis  on  baled  hay. 

“I  hire  a  neighbor  to  bale  my 
alfalhi-timothy  hay  that  I  feed  to 
calves  and  young  stock.  This 
leaves  me  free  to  do  other  field 
work.  Of  course,  with  the  chopper 
I  have  very  little  worry  about  the 
weather.  I  can  chop  and  fill  silo 
’most  any  time.” 

Allen  put  in  60  free  stalls  in  a 
shed  adjacent  to  his  outdoor  feed- 


Peter  Martens  has  switched  almost 
completely  to  silage  feeding  for  his 
200  milkers. 


by  Bob  Cudworth 

ing  area,  which  has  a  feed  bunk, 
auger-fed  from  the  silo.  He  has 
room  for  20  more  free  stalls. 

He  fills  the  silo  with  hay  crop 
sdage  in  the  spring  and  feeds  it 
out  during  the  summer.  Then  in 
the  fall  he  puts  in  corn  silage  and 
feeds  it  all  winter. 

Allen  had  48  acres  of  corn  in 
1965,  but  because  of  excessively 
dry  weather  and  resulting  low 
yields,  he  bought  20  more  acres 
of  corn.  He  uses  shelled  corn  in  his 
grain  ration,  along  with  oats  and 
a  40  percent  protein  supplement. 
Cows  are  fed  about  8  pounds  of 
this  grain  ration  in  the  milking 
parlor.  Allen  and  a  hired  man 
handle  the  milking  with  four 
machines. 

Allen  keeps  silage  in  front  ol 
the  cows  all  the  time  .  .  .  some  3  to 
3y2  hunks-full  each  day.  Hedoesn’t 
believe  the  cows  suffer  any  set¬ 
backs  when  the  switch  is  made 
from  hay  crop  silage  to  corn  si¬ 
lage,  Eind  vice  versa. 

“Our  herd  average  is  approach¬ 
ing  14,000  pounds;  we’re  saving  a 
lot  of  labor  with  our  present  feed¬ 
ing  set-up,  and  I  feel  it  is  the  best 
system  for  us  to  use. 

“We’ll  continue  our  all-silage 
feeding  as  we  shoot  for  continued 
labor-saving  to  help  reach  our 
goal  of  40  cows  and  500,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  man.” 

Peter  Martens 

Peter  Martens  built  his  free  stall 
barn  three  years  ago,  and  fed 
some  hay  along  with  silage  the 
first  year.  Since  then  he  has  switch¬ 
ed  to  all-sihige  .  .  .  corn  silage 
through  late  fall  and  winter,  then 
to  “greenchop,”  and  hay  crop  si¬ 
lage  until  fall.  In  1965,  Martens 
had  less  corn  silage  than  usual, 
partly  due  to  an  auto  accident 
injury  which  kept  him  from  getting 
in  as  much  silage  as  he  would 
have  liked. 

He  normally  feeds  corn  silage 
twice  a  day  in  the  leed  bunks  with 
ground  corn  at  the  rate  of  20 
pounds  per  cow  on  top  the  silage. 
But  to  stretch  his  supply  last  win¬ 
ter,  he  fed  corn  silage  once  a  day, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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then  ground  hay  and  corn  in  a 
hammer  mill  for  the  other  feeding. 

There  are  normally  250  acres 
planted  to  corn  at  the  Martens 
farm.  At  harvest,  the  silage  is  put 
into  a  large  pit  silo  which  will  hold 
some  3,000  tons.  Silage  is  put  in 
fast  and  covered  with  plastic. 

Pit  To  Upright 

Then  when  the  30  x  60  upright 
silo  .  .  .  with  1500  ton  capacity  .  .  . 
is  ready,  a  two-yard  scoop  moves 
silage  from  the  pit  to  the  upright. 
Last  fall  it  took  17  hours  to  fill  the 
tower  silo  in  this  manner. 

Peter  has  a  double-8  milking 
parlor  where  two  men  each  handle 
Four  milking  machine  units.  He 
feeds  a  20  percent-protein  pelleted 
ration,  about  20  pounds  per  cow. 
He  finds  that  when  he  feeds  too 
much  grain  corn  in  the  bunks  cows 
tend  to  cut  down  on  their  grain  in 
the  feeding  parlor.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens  he  worries  about  cows  being 
“shorted”  on  protein. 

The  Martens  herd  produces 
some  four  tons  of  milk  daily.  Until 
his  accident.  Martens  and  his  three 
hired  men  were  handling  650,000 
pounds  of  milk  yearly  per  man. 
The  injury,  however,  forced  Peter 
to  hire  another  man. 

When  Peter  had  his  cows  in  a 
stanchion  barn,  production  aver¬ 
aged  16,000  pounds  per  cow.  Pro¬ 
duction  dropped  with  the  switch  to 
the  free  stalls,  milking  parlor  and 
larger  herd.  But  he  is  culling  heav¬ 
ily,  and  production  has  climbed  to 
the  14,000  average. 

Peter  has  three  young  bulls  run¬ 
ning  with  the  herd  and  says  he  has 
little  trouble  getting  his  cows  bred. 
He  raises  no  young  stock,  buys  his 
replacements. 

Yauizy  Brothers 

The  Yautzy  Brothers  .  .  .  Martin 
and  Charles  .  .  .  have  had  their 
new  tree  stall  and  milking  parlor 
operation  for  less  than  a  year. 

They  believe  they  can  do  a  good 
job  with  hay.  A  poor  hay  crop 
because  of  last  summer’s  exceed¬ 
ingly  dry  year,  though,  forced  the 
decision  to  feed  silage  as  practical¬ 
ly  the  only  roughage.  Milk  pro¬ 
duction  under  the  new  setup  has 
been  averaging  14,000  pounds  per 
cow  for  96  cows. 

The  Yautzy  program  is  to  start 
haylage  in  summer  and  feed  it 
until  November  1.  Then  it’s  corn 
silage  from  fall  to  spring  .  .  .  an¬ 
gered  to  feed  bunks  from  their  two 
glass-lined  steel  silos.  A  few  bales 
of  dry  hay  are  fed  each  day  to 
stimulate  rumen  action. 

Martin  and  Charles  give  their 
cows  about  80  pounds  of  corn 
silage  a  day,  and  say  they  noticed 
no  drop-off  in  production  when 
feeding  was  switched  gradually 
from  haylage  to  corn  silage. 

High  moisture  corn  .  .  .  about 
12  pounds  per  cow  daily  ...  is 
led  with  the  silage.  This  year  they 
had  to  buy  the  corn  for  shelling 
because  the  dry  summer  held  down 
the  yields  on  their  135  acres  of 
corn. 

To  balance  their  roughage,  the 
Yautzy ’s  are  feeding  a  28  percent 
protein  pelleted  concentrate  in  the 
milking  parlor  .  .  .  about  7  pounds 
per  cow  daily.  In  addition,  they 
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feed  30  pounds  of  dicalcium  and 
salt  per  100  cows  and  about  one 
pound  of  Vitamin  A  per  cow  daily. 
The  mineral  supplement  compen¬ 
sates  for  a  mineral  deficiency  in  the 
silage,  and  the  Vitamin  A  is  to 
help  overcome  an  excess  nitrate 
problem  in  their  cows  .  .  .  presum¬ 
ably  due  to  corn  that  was  unable 
to  make  full  use  of  heavy  fertiliza¬ 
tion  in  a  dry  year. 

Before  building  their  new  setup 
the  Yautzys  milked  in  two  stan¬ 
chion  barns,  20  cows  in  one  and 
17  in  the  other.  Now  they  have 
96  cows  in  a  barn  with  106  free 
stalls,  and  have  had  as  many  as 
115  cows.  Two  men,  each  han¬ 
dling  four  units,  can  do  the  milk¬ 
ing  in  their  double-4  milking 
parlor  in  about  two  hours. 


The  Yautey  Brothers  .  .  .  Charles,  at  left,  and  Martin  .  .  .  find  they  get 
good  production  with  silage,  but  still  have  leanings  toward  the  feeding 
performance  they  get  with  hay. 


NEW 


UNCONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED 


You  get  the  best  buy  for  your  money 
with  new  Johnson  &  Johnson  Non- 
Gauze  Milk  Filters.  Why?  They  remove 
sediment  faster.  They  handle  easier. 
The  new  sanitary  box  fits  all  standard 
dispensers.  They  are  lower  in  cost. 

We  support  these  facts  with  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  money-back  guarantee  of  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction. 

Try  a  bundle  and  see  for  yourself. 


Unconditional  Money-back  Guarantee 

Johnson  &  Johnson  unconditionally  guaran¬ 
tees  the  quality  and  performance  of  Johnson  & 
Johnson  Non-Gauze  Milk  Filters.  If  for  any 
reason  whatsoever  they  do  not  provide  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  the  purchase  price  plus 
postage  will  be  promptly  refunded.  The  box 
and  the  unused  filters  should  be  mailed  to 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  Dairy  Department,  4949 
West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60638. 


©  J  &  J  08465 


Dairy  Department 
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ANOTHER 

POPULATION 

EXPLOSION 


by  Amos  Kirby 
New  Jersey  Editor 


A  POPULATION  EXPLOSION 
is  taking  place  in  New  Jersey  that 
is  not  centered  around  any  increase 
in  human  population.  The  plant 
population  explosion  is  showing 
up  in  many  places. 

The  trend  is  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  per  acre;  the  objective 
to  produce  larger  yields  .  .  .  and 
in  some  instances  to  develop  a 
more  uniform  size.  It  shows  up  in 


peach  orchards,  corn  and  soybean 
fields,  as  well  as  in  tomatoes. 

Merle  V.  Adams,  associate  spe¬ 
cialist  in  soils  and  crops,  is  a 
booster  for  closer  rows  in  corn 
and  soybeans.  Today,  practically 
all  corn  seed  is  planted  10  to  15 
inches  apart  in  the  row  .  .  .  and 
the  rows  down  to  38  inches. 

But  with  a  row  interval  of  38 
inches,  irrigation  must  be  consider¬ 


ed.  Mr.  Adams  feels  that  little  is 
to  be  gained  at  this  stage  with  rows 
spaced  closer  than  36  to  38  inches. 

Soybeans 

Larger  yields  of  soybeans  can 
be  got  by  spacing  rows  20  to  28 
inches  in  comparison  with  35  to 
40  inches.  The  better  growers  are 
consistently  growing  35  to  40 
bushels  per  acre.  But  Dr.  John  C. 
Anderson  of  the  Department  of 
Soils  and  Crops  reports  that  a 
-new  variety  developed  (Adelphia) 
has  hit  the  50-bushel  mark.  George 
Aaronson,  Bordentown,  has  re¬ 
ported  a  yield  of  50  bushels  per 
acre  of  soybeans  on  a  50-acre 
area  planted  in  36-inch  rows.  Also 
good  news  is  that  the  new  variety 


Blue  ribbon  yields 


Why  let  weeds  interfere  with  a  bumper  crop  of 
beans?  When  you  use  Dacthal,  you  can  forget 
weeds,  forget  cultivating,  and  harvest  the  biggest, 
healthiest  yields  ever. 

Dacthal  kills  many  weeds  and  annual  grasses 
as  they  germinate.  But  it’s  a  boon  to  fresh  market 
beans,  dry  beans  and  southern  peas.  In  fact, 
Dacthal  is  cleared  for  use  on  over  30  different 
crops — making  it  the  safest,  most  effective  and 
dependable  pre-emergent  herbicide  you  can  buy. 

Use  Dacthal  herbicide  according  to  label  di¬ 


rections.  It  won’t  affect  crops  except  to  help  by 
keeping  them  weed-free.  One  application  lasts  a 
full  season,  leaves  no  harmful  residue  in  the  soil 
or  in  the  plant.  (So  you  can  plant  a  second  crop 
immediately  after  harvesting.) 

Remember  the  name.  Dacthal.  It  means  weed- 
free  fields,  as  proved  by  years  of  tests  and  in  actual 
use  on  farms  like  yours.  Get  Dacthal — and  com¬ 
plete  information — at  your  farm  supply  store.  A 
product  of  Diamond  Alkali  Company,  300  Union 
Commerce  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 


€>. 

Diamond 

Chemicals 


DacrhaL 


resists  pod  and  stem  blight. 

Tomatoes 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in 
seeding  tomatoes  directly  in  the 
field  as  against  the  present  method 
of  using  Southern  plants.  Robert 
Gardner,  Salem  County  agricultur¬ 
al  agent  (in  cooperation  with  the 
Agricultural  College)  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  direct  seeding. 
Martin  Decker  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  growers 
in  California  have  been  using 
direct  seeding  and  getting  high 
yields  with  as  many  as  22,000 
plants  per  acre  ...  in  single  rows 
with  6  to  9  inches  between  plants. 
Yields  were  24  tons  per  acre. 

There  is  a  tendency,  also,  to 
increase  plant  population  of  South¬ 
ern  plants  from  about  2,800  to 
over  4,000  .  .  .  some  being  step¬ 
ped  up  to  5,000  per  acre. 

Peach  Trees 

Normally  100  peach  trees  are 
planted  per  acre,  but  some  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  Glassboro  area  have 
added  up  to  50  trees  more  per 
acre  so  as  to  increase  yields  when 
the  trees  are  young.  Yields  are 
increased  during  the  first  three  to 
five  years,  and  when  competition 
for  food  and  water  begins,  the 
planting  is  thinned. 

Asparagus 

In  asparagus,  spacing  has  been 
shortened  from  15  to  18  inches 
down  to  6  to  8  inches.  As  with  the 
peaches,  more  plants  per  acre  at 
planting  time  provide  larger  yield 
during  the  first  years,  and  if  some 
plants  die  there  is  not  the  sharp 
reduction  in  yields  that  has  been 
experienced  on  many  farms. 

High-Density  Poultry 

William  Roberts,  Extension  en¬ 
gineer,  is  working  on  problems 
connected  with  high  density  flocks, 
such  as  dust,  pollution,  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  costs  of  remodeling  from 
one  system  to  another. 

Samuel  Rubin,  Atlantic  County 
operator  of  a  cage  layer  system, 
claims  that  one  of  the  problems 
in  a  high-density  system  is  the 
mixing  of  birds  of  different  ages 
in  the  same  house  .  .  .  one  of  his 
problems  in  this  connection  has 
been  the  control  of  disease.  Meyer 
Berkowitz,  Vineland,  who  has  been 
working  with  a  number  of  the 
high-density  systems,  reports  that 
it  costs  about  $1.25  per  bird  to 
convert  an  old  building  to  a  mod¬ 
ern  automated  laying  house. 

The  pollution  problem  is  center¬ 
ed  around  dust  in  the  air  and 
waste  disposal.  The  waste  disposal 
problem  is  still  not  solved  to  the 
satislaction  of  either  operators  or 
nearby  residents. 

POULTRY  CONTRACTING 

New  Jersey  poultrymen  are  de¬ 
bating  the  pros  and  cons  of  pullet 
and  egg  contracting.  Louis  Shiable, 
hatcheryman  at  Shiloh,  has  turned 
egg  production  over  to  other  poul¬ 
trymen  on  a  contract  basis,  thus 
providing  egg  producers  with  a 
guaranteed  market. 

Growing  pullets  under  contract 
is  increasing.  Those  who  are  con- 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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tracting  to  produce  pullets,  while 
assured  of  a  market  at  a  guaran¬ 
teed  price,  must  be  exceptionally 
good  producers,  have  a  super¬ 
sanitation  program,  and  be  well 
financed. 

Albert  Watson,  Turnersville, 
largest  turkey  grower  in  the  State 
(who  both  grows  and  contracts) 
believes  that  contracting  is  here  to 
stay. 

THE  DAIRY  FRONT 

The  slogan  for  dairymen  in 
1966  is  “Management”  .  .  .  and 
management  ranges  from  weed 
control  to  high  production.  Donald 
Shallock,  weed  specialist  in  the 
State  Extension  Service,  feels  that 
the  coming  season  finds  one  of  the 
finest  arrays  of  chemicals  to  make 
the  weed  control  future  brighter. 

Merle  Adams,  crop  specialist  at 
the  College,  places  management 
ahead  of  irrigation  in  building  up 
yields.  Research  at  the  College  has 
made  some  of  the  staff  doubtful 
whether  irrigation  has  a  place  in 
the  production  of  forage  crops. 
In  Mr.  Adams’  opinion,  the  two 
major  items  are  liming  and  fer¬ 
tilization  to  match  soil  needs  and 
crop  demands. 

Alfalfa  growers  have  had  excel¬ 
lent  results  with  irrigation  where 
water  was  supplied  in  sufficient 
amount.  Most  failures  came  from 
not  applying  enough  water  to 
reach  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
root  zone. 

Irrigation 

Going  to  irrigate  this  year?  The 
first  step  is  to  find  out  if  one  has 
an  available  source.  Down  in 
Gloucester  County,  according  to 
the  agricultural  agent,  they  have 
about  500  ponds  and  irrigation 
has  proved  to  be  a  worthwhile 
investment. 

Mark  Clark,  Monmouth  County 
agricultural  agent,  is  a  firm  advo¬ 
cate  of  irrigation  on  white  potatoes. 
Without  it  there  would  have  been 
some  very  light  crops  last  year. 
Irrigation  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
good  crop  insurance  regardless  of 
its  cost. 


AMERICAN  LEGION 

4-H  AWARD 

Glenn  T.  Eachus  (17)  of  Mul- 
lica  Hill,  New  Jersey,  was  selected 
by  the  Gloucester  County  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  for  their  Outstanding 
4-H  Club  Boy  Award.  This  Legion 
was  the  first  in  the  United  States  to 


"Spring  can't  be  far  off  .  .  .  the  machinery  is  begin 
ning  to  show.” 
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sponsor  a  4-H  project,  based  on 
their  belief  that  the  strength  and 
future  of  our  country  will  depend 
on  the  mental  and  spiritual  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  youth. 

Glenn’s  main  project  is  dairy 
cattle,  which  has  earned  him  many 
awards  at  county  fairs.  Other  proj¬ 
ects  include  the  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  horses,  gladiolus  growing, 
gardening,  and  tractor  operation 
and  maintenance.  He  helps  with 
the  operation  of  the  family  dairy 
farm,  whose  140-head  herd  is  the 
largest  in  the  county,  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  State  on  a  strictly 
family  basis. 

Runners-up  in  the  competition 
were  Joseph  C.  Schlump,  Jr., 
Mickleton,  and  Leo  F.  Selb,  Jr., 
Mullica  Hill. 


Glenn  Eachus  shows  his 
prize-winning  7-year- 
old  Janet  Joy  Vendor 
to  members  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  4-H  Award  Com¬ 
mittee  Len  Hammond 
(left)  and  County  Com¬ 
mander  Harry  Wiemer, 


take  the  CARE  out 


Just  ask  their  Baugh  customers  in  New  York  State 


It  takes  more  than  good  fertility  to  grow 
profitable  vegetables.  Baugh  Representa¬ 
tive  Roger  Jackson  helps  his  customers^ 
beat  the  pests  and  weeds  by  programming 
the  right  chemicals  and  the  right  applica¬ 
tion  methods.  He  also  offers  Baugh  cus¬ 
tom  application  with  the  latest  equipment. 
Baugh  Pesticide  Specialist  Vince  Steven¬ 
son  helps  Roger  and  the  other  Baugh  field 
men  in  New  York  State  to  take  advantage 
of  the  latest  developments  in  pesticide  use. 


Together  they  aim  to  produce  not  just 
more  yield,  but  more  profit  per  acre. 

Roger  Jackson  and  Vince  Stevenson  are 
looked  on  as  men  who  know  their  busi¬ 
ness.  They  do,  because  we  don’t  hire  any 
other  kind.  Your  Baugh  Representative 
also  knows  a  lot  about  your  problems, 
whatever  crop  you  grow.  So  let  him  show 
you  what  a  Baugh  Program  can  do  to  in¬ 
crease  your  profit. 


BAUGH  PLANT  FOODS 

Kerr-AlcGee  Chemical  Carp.  Goshen,  N.  Y.  •  Oneida,  N.  Y.  •  Newark,  N.  Y.—Hubbard-Hall:  Amenia  N.  Y.  •  Chatham,  N.  Y  •  Salem,  N.  Y. 
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Top-of-the-Une  features 
in  a  low-cost  bunk  feeder 


POINTS  OF  VIEW  ON  MILK 


A 


TOP  MOUNTED 
MOTOR  with 
shielding  big 
enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  all  sizes  of 
motors  — including 
a  big  71/2  hp  motor. 


Convenient  handle  raises  or  lowers 
auger  in  the  bunk.  Gives  you  com¬ 
plete  control  over  flow  of  feed  at  all 
times.  Heavy-duty  9"  rolled-steel 


RIGID,  ONE-PIECE 
MOUNTING.  Pre¬ 
vents  misalign¬ 
ment  of  drive  parts. 


NEW  DRIVE  UNIT 
STAND.  Permits  drive 
unit  to  adjust  as  low 
as  2  inches  above  the 
bunk. 


RUGGED  POWER 
TRAIN.  Power  is  trans- 
mitted  through 
sprocket,  heavy-duty 
roller  chain  and  dual 
V-belt  drive. 

V  y 


augers,  available  in  5  ft.  or  10  ft. 
sections.  Adaptable  to  any  size  or 
shape  feed  lot.  Clean  Barn-O-Matic 
design  uses  minimum  of  working 
parts  to  give  you  low-cost,  trouble- 
free  operation. 


TEAMS  UP  WITH  UTILITY  CONVEYOR -For  moving  feed  from 
source  to  feeders.  This  dependable,  heavy-duty  unit  is  available  with 
5  ft.  or  10  ft.  extension  sections. 


MAIL  COUPON  TO:  New  Idea,  Coldwater,  Ohio,  Dept.  26 


Please  send  me  more  information  about: 


□  Auger  Feeders  □  Siio  Unioaders  □  Barn  Cleaners  □  Have  Dealer  Call 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


□  STUDENT. 


TOWN. 


SPEND  LESS  TIME  IN  THE 

HAY  FIELD 


GRIMM'S  HAY  TEDDER 

Two  models.  Land  Driven  or  Power  Take  Off. 
Rubber  tires.  Turns  hay  in  swath  or  windrows. 
Non-tangling  pick  up  forks.  Makes  hay  faster. 
Write  for  details. 

_ MANUFACTURED  BY 


G.  H.  GRIMM  CO.  INC.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


COWPOX: 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*  Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal.  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  .  .  .  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  hottie  $1  00  at  j 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  9  N.  Y.  I 
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RINGWORM 


PAINT  IT  ON 


Dr.Naijlots 

BLU-KOTE 


STATE. 


eKOW(g)Mnnr[iE 


y 

ENDS 

WOOD 

SPLITTING 

DRUDGERY 


Dealer 

Inquiries 

Invited 


18  ton  hydraulic  power  splits  big  profits  from  tough¬ 
est  woods.  7  H.P.  trailer  unit  squats  under  power  to 
load  logs  without  dead  lift.  Has  2  speeds,  auto-shift, 
auto-stroke.  26"  ram  travel  splits  logs  up  to  34". 
any  diameter — with  extended  frame  and  adjustable 
wedge  splits  up  to  62".  NEW  LOW  COST  utility  model 
for  farmers  and  small  wood  lots.  Write  for  details 


WACO  LICKITY  LOG  SPLITTER,  manufactured  by 

Piqua  Engineering  Inc.,  DeptAAPiqua.ohio 


10,000  GALLONS  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
EXTERIOR  PAINT,  PERFECT  SHAPE, 
FRESH  STOCK. 

Cancellation  large  Marine  order,  in  five- 
gallon  cans.  Price  $7.50  per  can  f.o.b. 
Rahway,  New  Jersey,  remittance  with  order. 

KEMCO  CORPORATION 

P.O.  BOX  265,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Editor’s  Note  —  I  received  a  letter 
the  other  day  from  a  man  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  commenting  on  the  dairy  base 
plan  there  (see  “Class  I  Base 
Plan”).  Wanting  to  know  more,  I 
wrote  to  the  University  of  Georgia 
for  a  review  of  information  sent 
by  Mr.  Allen .  .  .  receiving  a  letter 
signed  jointly  by  an  Extension 
Economist  and  an  Extension 
Dairy  Marketing  Specialist,  print¬ 
ed  here  under  “Raises  Questions.  ” 

CLASS  I  BASE  PLAN 

I  am  writing  you  about  the 
dairy  base  plan  system  as  it  op¬ 
erates  in  Georgia.  Recently,  I 
heard  of  a  180-cow  dairy  farm 
available  for  rent. 

Along  with  a  partner  I  went  to 
look  it  over,  and  found  that  the 
herd  was  under  quarantine  for 
brucellosis.  He  was  permitted  to 
sell  milk,  but  his  cows  could  only 
be  sold  for  beef 

There  was  a  30-cow  milking 
barn  with  pipeline  milker  and  bulk 
tank,  four  large  silos,  and  a  feed 
bunk  in  a  paved  yard.  The  farm 
consisted  of  400  acres  of  good 
level  land,  mostly  with  a  good 
stand  of  coastal  bermuda  grass. 
The  rent  he  asked  seemed  reason¬ 
able  and  we  thought  we  would  be 
able  to  finance  the  deal. 

But  the  dairy  business  operates 
under  a  quota  system  in  Georgia, 
and  this  farm  had  a  daily  quota 
of  2500  pounds.  He  had  already 
been  offered  $25  per  pound  for 
his  base  by  the  owner  of  another 
large  farm  some  distance  away. 

According  to  my  arithmetic, 
this  comes  to  $87,500  .  .  .  that 
stopped  us  because  we  could  not 
possibly  finance  it.  We  found  that 
the  banks  consider  this  quota 
something  nice  to  have,  but  not 
worth  much  in  the  way  of  collater¬ 
al! 

I  began  to  think  about  this  and 
wondered  how  come  this  man 
(along  with  a  few  others)  had  the 
sole  right  to  sell  milk  at  a  special 
profitable  price.  W  as  it  experience? 
Evidently  not;  I  was  selling  milk 
when  he  was  born.  Was  it  efficien¬ 
cy?  No,  this  was  average  or  less. 
Better  milk?  No,  his  milk  was  sus¬ 
pect  because  of  brucellosis  quaran¬ 
tine. 

Apparently  the  only  reason  was 
that  he  happened  to  be  making 
and  selling  milk  at  a  certain  place 
on  a  certain  date,  and  had  been 
doing  so  for  three  previous  years. 


“Actually,  Washington  is  like  a  beehive  ...  the  honey 
pours  out,  but  if  you  look  closely  you’ll  find  out  you're 
getting  stung.” 


special  privilege,  which  amounted 
in  this  individual’s  case  to  a  bonus 
of  $87,500?  I  have  heard  this  was 
set  up  by  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  of  the  State  with  the 
approval  of  the  USDA.  This  deal 
puts  an  intolerable  burden  on  the 
would-be  dairyman. 

Suppose  I  had  bought  this 
man’s  quota  for  cash  or  debt,  the 
U.S.  government  decides  to  try  to 
feed  most  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  and  all  controls  on  produc¬ 
tion  taken  off.  I  would  have  bought 
something  worth  about  as  much  as 
a  dry  hole  in  an  oil  field! 

The  overall  picture  is  that  the 
small  producer  is  quitting;  he 
hasn’t  the  money  to  buy  more 
quotas  and  expand,  so  he  sells  his 
right  to  sell  milk  to  a  big  producer. 
The  number  of  farmers  selling 
milk  in  Georgia  has  dropped  faster 
percentagewise  than  it  has  in  New 
York. 

Now  suppose  I  think,  “Well, 
I  don’t  have  to  make  milk;  I’ll  try 
something  else.”  Cotton,  maybe? 
No  .  .  .  can’t  do  that  because  I 
haven’t  any  cotton  allotment. 
Peanuts?  Same  thing  ...  no  allot¬ 
ment.  Tobacco?  Acreage  control 
here  too,  also  on  the  pounds  you 
can  produce.  Oh  heck!  I’ll  go  over 
to  the  factory  and  get  a  job  .  .  . 
they  pay  pretty  good  wages.  But 
then  I  recall  that  I  am  over  45  and 
they  are  not  hiring  anyone  over 
that  age! 

Do  you  suppose  that  somewhere 
back  along  the  road  we  took  the 
wrong  fork?  Maybe  I  should  go 
back  to  that  county  in  New  York 
where  I  used  to  live.  They  have 
something  going  up  there  I  think 
called  Economic  Opoortunity,  or 
something  like  that.  —  Edgar  Poe 
Allen,  Sr.,  Townsend,  Georgia 

RAISES  QUESTIONS 

If  only  one  cow  in  a  herd  has 
brucellosis,  then  the  entire  herd 
would  be  put  under  quarantine. 
In  order  to  end  the  quarantine  the 
herd  must  have  negative  tests  on 
two  consecutive  tests  sixty  days 
apart.  During  the  quarantine  pe¬ 
riod  the  dairyman  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell  milk  from  the  herd. 
However,  he  must  also  take  steps 
immediately  to  eliminate  the  bru¬ 
cellosis  from  the  herd. 

The  quoted  amount  offered  per 
pound  for  the  milk  base  on  this 
farm  seems  too  high.  In  the  past 
some  milk  base  in  Georgia  has 
sold  for  as  much  as  $25  per 
pound.  Now,  however,  the  going 
price  is  considerably  below  this. 
At  the  present  time  the  going  price 
is  more  in  the  range  of  $10  to  $15 
per  pound.  There  are  two  major 
reasons  for  this  lower  price  for 
milk  base,  including  the  fact  that 
the  base  may  not  be  in  effect  in¬ 
definitely,  and  the  fact  that  the 
base  is  now  based  on .  one  year 
rather  than  a  three-year  average. 

The  statement  that  this  man, 
along  with  a  few  others,  had  the 
sole  right  to  sell  milk  at  a  special 
profitable  price  is  not  correct.  Any 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Now  Is  The  Time  For 


GARDEN  PLANNING 


HAVE  YOU  been  dreaming 
over  the  garden  catalogs? 

A  big  part  of  gardening  fun  is 
to  try  something  new  each  year; 
perhaps  a  vegetable  you  haven’t 
grown  before,  or  a  new  variety  of 
an  old  favorite.  At  any  rate,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Philip  A.  Minges  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  has 
some  suggestions  of  varieties  for 
the  home  gardener. 

Tomatoes,  of  course.  What 
would  we  do  without  them  for 
salads  and  just  plain  good  eating? 
If  space  is  limited,  hall  a  dozen 
plants  will  give  enough  for  every¬ 
day  use  for  an  average  family. 

Speaking  of  having  room,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  plant  tomatoes 
on  the  same  spot  each  year,  plan 
for  varieties  that  are  resistant  to 
fusariuin  and  verticillium  wilts. 
These  include  Galaxy  (early-ma¬ 
turing  and  resistant  to  verticillium 
wilt);  Campbell  1327;  Heinz  1350; 
and  Superman  (all  mid-season 
varieties  resistant  to  both  wilts). 
For  a  late  variety  resistant  to  fu- 
sarium  wilt  try  Manalucie.  Inci- 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

person  can  go  into  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  in  Georgia  and  produce  and 
distribute  his  own  milk  without 
milk  base  as  long  as  he  meets  the 
state  health  requirements.  The  base 
is  required  for  a  producer  who 
sells  his  milk  to  a  plant.  Since 
base  is  bought  and  sold,  any  new 
prospective  dairyman  can  usually 
find  base  to  purchase  in  order  to 
get  into  the  dairy  business. 

The  Milk  Control  Program  was 
set  up  through  a  Milk  Control  Act 
of  the  State  Legislature.  The  Milk 
Commission  which  administers  the 
Milk  Control  Act  is  a  part  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
we  have  no  Federal  Milk  Market¬ 
ing  Orders  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
The  entire  milk  marketing  system 
is  under  the  State  law. 

The  statement  in  the  letter  that 
the  base  plan  puts  an  intolerable 
burden  on  the  would-be  dairyman 
is  subject  to  question.  As  we  point¬ 
ed  out  above,  base  is  bought  and 
sold  and  in  most  cases  a  would-be 
dairyman  can  find  base  for  sale. 
It  is  true  that  an  additional  capital 
investment  would  be  required  to 
purchase  the  base.  However,  the 
higher  price  received  for  milk 
could  certainly  justify  the  addition¬ 
al  investment  to  purchase  the  milk 
base.  The  blend  price  paid  all 
Georgia  producers  for  Grade  A 
milk  in  1965  was  $6.06  per  cwt. 

The  statement  that  the  small 
producer  is  quitting  because  he 
hasn’t  the  money  to  buy  more 
quotas  is  not  completely  accurate. 
It  is  true  that  the  number  of  dairies 
in  Georgia  is  decreasing.  However, 
the  ones  going  out  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  small  producers.  The  ones 
going  out  are  the  least  efficient 
regardless  of  size.  The  base  sys¬ 
tem  has  actually  helped  to  keep 
many  small  milk  producers  in  the 
dairy  business  by  insuring  them  a 
profitable  price  for  their  milk. 
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dentally.  Superman  lives  up  to  the 
name  and  develops  a  large  plant, 
so  stake  it. 

Where  no  wilt  problem  exists, 
good  early  varieties  are  Gardener 
and  Fireball.  The  yellow-fruited 
Sunray,  the  hybrid  Manhattan, 
and  Glamour  are  mid-season  va¬ 
rieties;  and  Big  Boy  comes  along 
later. 

Sweet  Corn 

Main  season  varieties  include 
Gold  Gup,  Golden  Gross  Bantam, 
Seneca  Ghief,  and  Wonderful.  But 
if  you  want  to  rush  the  season  a 
bit,  try  the  early-maturing  Seneca 
Explorer,  Spring  Gold,  or  North¬ 
ern  Belle. 

Two  mid-season  varieties  .  .  . 
Butter-and-Sugar  and  Honey-and- 
Gream  .  .  .  have  mixed  yellow  and 
white  kernels,  while  Silver  Qiieen 
is  an  all-white  .  .  .  but  late-matur¬ 
ing  variety  which  must  be  planted 
by  June  1  in  short-season  areas. 

Gold  Nugget,  a  new  winter 
squash,  will  prove  a  boon  to  gar¬ 
deners  with  limited  space.  It  grows 
in  a  bush  .  .  .  more  like  summer 
squash  .  .  .  instead  of  sending  run¬ 
ners  all  over  the  garden.  It’s  a 
tw^o-pound  squash  with  bright  or¬ 
ange  skin  and  flesh.  And  there 
are  the  old  reliables  .  .  .  Butternut, 
Buttercup,  Golden  Delicious,  and 
T able  Qiieen. 

If  you  like  a  yellow  summer 
squash  try  Seneca  Prolific  Hybrid 
and  Seneca  Baby  Grookneck. 
Zucchini  Hybrid  is  a  green-skinned 
summer  variety,  and  White  Bush 
Scallop  is  pure  white,  saucer¬ 
shaped,  and  as  the  name  implies, 
scalloped. 

Pods  and  All 

Many  gardeners  have  already 
tried  peas  that  are  eaten  pods  and 
all.  There  is  a  newer  variety  called 
Round  Pod  Sugar  that  ripens 
slightly  later  than  the  variety 
Dwarf  Gray  Sugar.  When  picked 
at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity 
both  are  very  good  and  freeze  well. 
But  remember,  they  grow  about 
three  feet  tall,  and  must  have  a 
trellis  or  chicken  wire  fence  to  grow 
on. 

For  cucumbers  the  summer  long, 
plant  a  hill  of  Ghallenger  and  one 
or  two  of  Tablegreen.  Ghallenger 
ripens  first;  and  Tablegreen  has 
a  long  harvest  season,  is  tolerant 
of  downy  mildew,  and  resistant  to 
mosaic.  Two  other  good  varieties 
.  .  .  but  not  disease  resistant .  .  . 
are  Ashley  and  Marketer. 

Watermelons,  Too 

Suitable  for  the  Northeast  sea¬ 
son  are  Summer  Festival  (reddish 
pink  flesh);  Sugar  Baby,  ripening 
later  and  with  orange-red  flesh; 
and  Honey  Gream,  a  good  yellow 
variety. 

Varieties  of  rhubarb  recom¬ 
mended  include  GanadaRed;  Ruby 
(long-stemmed  and  good  color  but 
small  yield);  MacDonald;  German 
Wine  and  Victoria  (both  produce 
large  stems  and  large  yields). 

Good  gardening! 


YOUR  DAIRY  HERD 
STAYS  HEALTHIER  ON  A 

CONCRETE-PAVED  LOT 


Top  farmers  are  finding  concrete-paved  lots  essential  to 
a  sound  dairy  sanitation  program.  By  getting  rid  of  mud, 
concrete  helps  control  infectious  diseases  such  as  mastitis 
and  foot  rot.  A  healthy  herd  means  not  only  more  milk 
but  cleaner  milk. 

Barnyard  cleaning  is  easy.  Manure  loaders  can  operate 
on  concrete  in  all  weather.  And  the  fertilizing  value  of 
the  manure  isn’t  lost  as  it  is  on  dirt  lots. 

Paving  with  concrete  is  quick  and  easy — and  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  you  think.  Ask  your  local  ready-mixed 
concrete  producer  for  details— use  the  coupon  below  for 
free,  informative  literature. 


CLIP— MAIL  TODAY 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  •  1500  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna.  19102 
652  Whitehead  Rd.,  Trenton,  N.J.  08638  •  Jefferson  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21204  •  20  Providence  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 


Please  send  me  free  copy  of  “Pave  Your  Barnyard  with  Concrete' 


Name. 


St.  or  R.  No. 


City. 


State. 


HEW  UEBLER  ^600*^ 

FEED  TRUCK 


•  SELF- 
PROPELLED 
•  SELF-UNLOADING 


Automates  feeding  of  ensilage  or  green  chop  in 
the  dairy  born.  Fills  directly  from  silo  or  forage 
wagon — distributes  evenly,  quickly,  effortlessly,  35 
bu.  capacity! 

Reversing  2-speed  transmission — low  speed  for 
feeding,  high  speed  for  quick  return  to  feed 
source.  Windrows  or  makes  separate  piles.  Short 
turning  radius  makes  unit  very  maneuverable  and 
easy  to  operate. 

Write  or  phone  for  dealer's  name  or  demonstration. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO„  INC. 

Dept.  A  VERNON,  N.Y.  13476  Phone:  (315)  829-2305 
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That  s  how  much  manure  a  herd  of  50  dairy  cows 
produces  every  year. 


Put  another  way,  that  same  50-cow 
herd  will  present  you  with  750  tons 
of  manure  each  year  to  remove 
from  your  barn.  If  you  can’t  afford 
to  hire  expensive  chore  labor,  call 
your  Patz  Material  Handling  Spe¬ 
cialist.  He'll  show  you  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  dependable  Patz 
Barn  Cleaner.  While  he’s  there,  ask 
about  the  fully-automated  Patz 
cattle  feeding  systems.  Patz  eco¬ 
nomical  Straight  Line  or  expandable 
Circular  Cattle  Feeders  can  be  tail¬ 
ored  to  your  specific  needs. 


Ask  also  about  the  convenient  Patz  Lease  Plan 


pnTZ 

■COMPANY 


□  Farm  Owner 

□  Farm  Tenant 

□  Student 


]  Student  POUND,  WISCONSIN 

Dept.  AA-46 

Please  send  me  further  information  on  the  Patz  Barn  Cleaner 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP  CODE 


PATZ  MATERIAL  HANDLING  SPECIALISTS 


Sfafe  com  champs  picked 

MUNCY  CHIEF  HYBRIDS 

WILLIAM  E.  FULMER,  Pa.  hand  harvest  class 

Muncy  Chief  SX660  —  223.7  bushels 


HARRY  J.  LENTZ,  Pa.  machine-harvested  class 

Muncy  Chief  SX880  -  158.2  bushels 


FREE  CORN 
BOOK 


Wm.  E.  Fulmer 
Sunbory,  Pa. 


Clip  and  Mail 


MUNCY  CHIEF  HYBRIDS 
MUNCY,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Please  send  Catalog  and  Corn  Book 


Name 


Address . 

Q  Farmer  Q  Dealer  Q  Student  or 

Teacher 

Q  Check  here  if  interested  in  becoming 
a  dealer  for  Muncy  Chief  Seeds 

- Acres  Farmed _ earn  acres 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor's  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  nobleeding,4oz. 
jar — $1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er's,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  Co, 

Morris  12,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Na lehr's 

dehorning 

PASTE 


Get  it  with 

NEW  COVER 

BOARD® 


THE  COVER  BOARD,  BELLEVUE,  OHIO  44811 
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A  TWO-FOLD  OBJECTIVE 

A  close-up  glimpse  of  agriculture  in  the  West  Indies. 

by  Dr.  John  J.  Mettler* 


THE  LAST  WEEK  in  January, 
while  the  Northeast  was  staggering 
under  the  effects  of  two  weekend 
storms,  my 'wife  and  I  were  on  the 
island  of  Barbados  in  the  West 
Indies,  not  too  far  north  of  the 
continent  of  South  America.  I  must 
admit  that  this  trip  was  taken  with 
no  thought  in  mind  of  learning 
anything  of  interest  about  agricul¬ 
ture  or  veterinary  medicine.  How¬ 
ever,  I  did  spend  half  a  day  with 
a  Barbadian  veterinarian,  and  a 
day  touring  the  island  looking  at 
their  farms  and  fields.  Since  much 
of  this  was  of  interest  to  me  as  a 
veterinarian  and  a  farmer,  I  felt 
that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Barbados  is  part  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  with  its  own  gov¬ 
ernment  body  elected  by  the  people. 
There  are  about  two  hundred  fifty 
thousand  people  in  this  island, 
which  is  about  21  x  16  miles  in 
size.  Sugar  cane  is  its  largest 
source  of  income;  much  of  its  food 
is  imported.  The  United  States  and 
Canada  sell  bacon  and  poultry  to 
Barbados,  but  nearly  everything 
else  comes  from  other  sources. 
Dairy  products  (which  consist  of 
powdered  milk,  butter,  and  cheese) 
come  from  Holland  and  New  Zea¬ 
land.  Fresh  milk  is  available  on 
the  island,  and  since  March  1  of 
this  year  a  new  dairy  plant  is  pas¬ 
teurizing  and  handling  a  greater 
amount  of  locally-produced  milk. 

Since  Barbados  is  apt  to  be 
completely  independent  of  Great 
Britain  in  a  few  years,  more  im¬ 
portance  is  placed  on  producing 
food  crops  than  before.  The  new 
dairy  plant,  the  growing  of  more 
yams  and  sweet  potatoes,  increased 
poultry  production,  are  all  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  local  newspaper  and 
by  native  Barbadians  as  a  means 
of  increasing  self-sufficiency. 

Riding  around  the  island  one 
gets  the  impression  that  it  is  one 
vast  sugar  cane  field.  Cane  takes 

Practicing  veterinarian,  Copake  Falls,  N.Y. 


one  year  from  planting  until  first 
harvest.  It  is  harvested  by  hand 
...  the  men  cutting  followed  by 
the  women,  who  pick  it  up  and 
bundle  it;  this  takes  place  from 
February  first  until  it  is  finished 
in  May.  A  field  may  be  re-harvest¬ 
ed  one  or  two  years  more  without 
replanting. 

During  the  first  year  yams, 
sweet  potatoes  and  other  small 
food  crops  may  be  planted  in  be¬ 
tween  the  cane  rows,  since  they 
mature  faster  than  the  cane.  Weed 
sprays  similar  to  those  we  use  on 
corn  are  used,  and  how  they  affect 
the  small  crops  I  don’t  know  .  .  . 
but  I  do  know  they  use  hand  culti¬ 
vation  where  the  small  crops  are 
planted.  This  is  also  done  by  wom¬ 
en,  mainly  the  elder  women. 

The  farms  with  livestock  are 
small,  having  perhaps  four  or  five 
cows,  several  goats  and  sheep. 
Even  in  the  villages  it  seemed  as 
though  nearly  every  house  had  at 
least  a  goat  or  sheep,  many  of 
them  having  a  cow  tied  on  a  chain 
in  the  yard.  The  sheep  and  goats 
all  looked  the  same  to  me.  They 
were  all  colors  .  .  .  tan,  black, 
white,  and  black  and  white.  The 
sheep  are  “hair”  sheep,  having 
hair  instead  of  wool.  Our  taxi 
driver  explained  that  to  tell  the 
difference  in  a  sheep  and  a  goat 
you  looked  at  their  tails  .  .  .  sheep’s 
tails  hang  down,  goats’  tails  point 
up!  I’m  glad  they  didn’t  ask  me 
that  question  on  state  board 
exams! 

The  sheep  were  big  strong  ani¬ 
mals,  and  once  I  got  used  to  see¬ 
ing  them  without  wool  I  realized 
they  were  quite  good  on  type. 
Breeding  stock  from  both  Africa 
and  India  have  been  imported, 
and  so  far  apparently  the  cross 
of  these  two  has  produced  a  hair 
sheep  best  suited  to  the  island. 
Mutton  is  used  as  meat  far  more 
than  we  use  it  here  in  the  United 
States.  (Continued  on  next  page) 


T/re  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer 


All  winter  long  I  sit  around  and 
plan  on  how  I’ll  farm  my  ground;  I 
study  market  prospects  through  and 
draw  up  maps  until  I’m  blue;  I  read 


whatever  comes  to  hand  about  how  we 
should  treat  our  land;  I  list  rotations 
I  could  use  and  finally  figure  which  to 
choose.  And  then  I  order  all  my  seed 
and  get  the  plant  food  I  will  need;  as 
soon  as  snow  begins  to  wane,  I  make 
Mirandy  start  to  train  so  she’ll  be 
hardened  up  and  fit  for  work  when 
time  is  ripe  for  it;  and  then,  to  be  as 
safe’s  I  can,  I  sign  me  up  a  hired  man. 

Comes  spring,  and  it  begins  to  rain, 
then  all  my  efforts  are  in  vain;  for 
weeks  the  weather’s  soggy  wet  and 
it’s  not  possible  to  get  into  the  fields  to 
do  a  thing  until  almost  the  end  of 
spring.  With  ev’ry  thing  a  month 
behind,  it  isn’t  long  until  I  find  that 
once  again  the  weatherman  has 
wrecked  my  carefully  laid  plan.  So  I 
get  out  my  maps  again  and  try  to 
figure  where  and  when  and  what  I’ll 
have  Mirandy  plant  in  place  of  all  the 
things  she  can’L  and  with  each  day  of 
rain  I  yelp  because  I  know  I’ll  have  to 
help. 

American  Agriculturist,  April,  1966 


You’ve  got  to  control  alfalfa  weevil 

If  you  want 

to  harvest  alfalfa  like  this 


liioni 

mm 

bUIIII 

Field  experiences  prove  that  Guthion  not  only  controls  weevils,  but  also  provides 
protection  against  aphids,  leafhoppers,  alfalfa  plant  bugs,  fleahoppers,  lygus  and 
spittlebugs.  Guthion  is  long  lasting  .  .  .  just  one  application  per  cutting.  And,  be¬ 
cause  your  crop  is  protected  during  actual  growth,  you’ll  have  a  leafier,  healthier, 
greener  stand.  When  used  as  recommended,  Guthion-treated  alfalfa  can  be  fed 
green  or  dry  to  beef  or  dairy 
cattle.  See  your  Chemagro 

dealer  for  more  Guthion  (iH  1 1^1 1  fill  1(1)1  Q  ^  p  Q  R  AT  I  O  N 


alfalfa  details. 


2288 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI  64120 


Husband,  finding  holes  in  his  socks: 
"Didn't  you  darn  these  yet?" 

"Did  you  buy  me  that  coat  you  promised 
me?"  she  asked. 

"NO-O-O!"  he  answered. 

"Well,  if  you  don't  give  a  wrap,  /  don't 
give  a  darn,"  she  retorted. 

American  Agriculturist,  April,  1966 


Anaplasmosis  is  the  primary 
cattle  disease,  and  tlys  prevents 
importation  of  non-immune  ma¬ 
ture  cattle  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  new  anaplasmo¬ 
sis  vaccine  may  change  this.  The 
veterinarian  mentioned  to  me  that 
on  Trinidad  feeding  of  antibiotics 
to  imported  cattle  gave'  some 
promise  of  preventing  the  disease. 

Cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  horses 
are  fed  pangalla  grass,  which 
looks  like  a  lush  fescue-type  grass. 
It  will  produce  a  crop  in  six  weeks 
after  cutting,  and  is  the  most  nutri¬ 
tious  fodder  they  can  grow. 

Since  the  coral  soil  is  so  high 
in  calcium  and  low  on  other  miner¬ 
als,  the  calcium  phosphorous  ratio 
must  be  watched  constantly.  When 
the  veterinarian  made  a  large  ani¬ 


mal  call  he  not  only  checked  into 
the  disease  aspect;  he  also  checked 
diet  and  prescribed  a  mineral  sup¬ 
plement,  change  of  feed,  or  both, 
as  well  as  whatever  medicine  was 
needed. 

First  Impression 

My  first  impression  was  that  a 
couple  of  smart  Americans  with  a 
couple  of  hundred  good  American 
cows  could  produce  more  milk 
than  all  the  cattle  on  the  island. 
Perhaps  it  wouldn’t  work,  though, 
because  of  things  like  labor,  im¬ 
port  duties,  available  land  for 
fodder  growth,  and  diseases  that 
are  unknown  to  us.  Maybe  there 
is  a  happy  medium.  The  change 
some  frozen  semen  could  make  in 
the  cattle  population  in  just  one 


generation  should  be  fantastic. 

Seeing  the  way  another  part  of 
the  world  farms  gave  me  much  to 
think  about.  It  makes  me  wonder 
if  much  of  the  hunger  in  the  world 
is  due  not  to  lack  of  land  or  live¬ 
stock,  but  to  unwillingness  to 
change  methods  and  ideas.  It 
makes  me  more  appreciative  of 
American  agriculture  and  the 
American  farmer,  who  is  willing 
to  change  his  methods  and  ideas 
without  losing  sight  of  his  two-fold 
objective  ...  to  make  a  living  and 
to  feed  his  country.  This  close-up 
glimpse  of  a  tiny  part  of  the  world 
made  me  feel  good,  too,  in  letting 
me  see  a  fine,  hardworking  veteri¬ 
narian  doing  his  part  in  helping 
his  people  care  for  and  improve 
their  livestock. 


The  cattle  are  used  for  both 
meat  and  milk,  but  few  of  them 
appear  capable  of  producing  much 
of  either.  I  was  told  that  they  are 
Jersey,  Holstein,  Guernsey  cross 
.  .  .  but  to  me  they  appeared  to 
have  some  Red  Cindy  (a  red 
Brahman  from  India)  blood.  Ud¬ 
ders  were  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  two-quart  thermos,  with  four 
large  teats  the  size  and  shape  of 
pint  thermos  bottles.  I  would  guess 
that  the  person  who  did  the  milk¬ 
ing  had  to  go  easy  to  keep  from 
skinning  his  knuckles  with  one 
hand  rubbing  against  the  other 
while  milking. 

Government  Veterinarian 

The  veterinarian  I  visited  was 
a  Barbadian  who  graduated  from 
Edinburgh,  one  of  the  finest  veteri¬ 
nary  colleges  in  the  world.  He  had 
practiced  in  Great  Britain  for  eight 
years  before  coming  home  to 
Barbados.  He  is  now  government 
veterinarian  as  well  as  a  private 
practitioner.  The  morning  I  spent 
with  him  he  examined  and  treated 
dogs,  donkeys,  chickens,  cats, 
cows,  pigs,  sheep,  goats  .  .  .  and 
race  horses.  This  was  truly  a  gen¬ 
eral  practice!  I  have  seen  few  vet¬ 
erinarians  more  skilled  in  such 
a  variety  of  tasks  as  this  man 
undertook. 

This  veterinarian  owns  three 
thoroughbred  race  horses,  two  of 
which  he  keeps  in  air-conditioned 
stalls.  He  explained  that  he  didn’t 
have  air-conditioning  in  his  home 
but  felt  that  the  horses  needed  it 
more  than  his  family.  These  horses 
are  raced  at  nearby  Trinidad  and 
British  Guiana  as  well  as  on 
Barbados. 

The  cattle  artificial  breeding 
stud  has  six  bulls.  The  only  pure¬ 
bred  is  a  Jersey,  and  the  best¬ 
looking  cattle  I  saw  on  the  island 
were  of  the  Jersey  type.  A  semen 
tank  for  liquid  nitrogen  storage 
of  frozen  imported  semen  is  on 
order.  Even  when  this  is  set  up, 
however,  they  intend  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  grade  bulls,  since 
they  feel  that  their  offspring  will 
be  best  adapted  to  the  heat.  From 
what  I  learned  about  producing 
milk  on  Guam  in  1945,  our  cattle 
from  the  United  States  can  take 
the  heat  if  properly  fed  and  shaded. 
However,  many  ol  these  cattle  will 
be  staked  out  next  to  a  house, 
eating  very  little,  and  with  no  pro¬ 
tective  shade.  Perhaps  the  cross¬ 
bred  bulls  will  still  be  necessary. 


CAN  YOU  HELP? 

The  Heifer  Project,  Inc.,  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  seeking  to 
help  underdeveloped  nations  build 
a  better  food  supply  by  sending 
them  good  blood  lines  of  livestock. 
The  organization  needs  some  Bab¬ 
cock  test  equipment  for  testing  milk 
butterfat.  Anyone  with  any  ideas 
should  contact  Mr.  Roger  H. 
Cross,  Green  Lake  Road,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  New  York  13066. 


When  you  handle  chopped  forage,  you’re  always  in  a  hurry.  The  bigger  the 
forage  box,  the  better. 

The  Badger  is  BIG.  IVn  feet  wide,  inside.  Strong-framed  with  a  welded  web  of 
high-fatigue  steel  to  carry  your  biggest  loads.  Fast  unloading  too,  with  single¬ 
lever  4-speed  control.  16  or  18  ft.  lengths  handle  up  to  10  tons. 

To  keep  up  with  these  rugged,  big-capacity  forage  boxes,  use  the  rest  of  the 
big-job  team:  The  Badger  Forage  Harvester,  Blower,  and  Silage  Distributor. 
They’re  built  to  save  you  time,  make  you  money.  See  your  Badger  materials 
handling  specialist. 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC.,  Dept.AA,  Kaukauna,  Wis. 

A  subsidiary  of  Massey-Ferguson  Inc. 

Please  send  me  literature  on  the  following; 

□  Liquid  Manure  Systems  □  Forage  Boxes  □  Forage  Harvesters 

□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Mixer-Mills  □  Barn  Cleaners 

□  Bunk  Feeders  □  Silage  Distributors  □  Forage  Blowers 

□  Full  Color  "Automatic  Feeding  Systems”  book  □  Badger  Dealership 


Name. 


.Student  □ 


Address. 
Phone _ 


FARM  BOOKS 


UVE  AND  LEARN 

Hugh  Cosline .  .$3.00 

THE  WORDS  AND  THE  MUSIC 

E.  R.  Eastman  . $3.00 

Poultry  Production 

L.  E.  Card  . $7.00 

NO  DRUMS 

E.  R.  Eastman . $3.00 

COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  FARMING 

T.  B.  Charles  &  H.  O.  Stuart . $4.75 

EAT  WELL&  STAY  WELL 

Ancel  &  Margaret  Keys . $4.50 


JOY  OF  COOKING 

I.  S.  Rombauer&  M  R.  Becker.  .  .$5.95 


MILK  PRODUGTION  &  PROCESSING 

H.  F.  Judkins  &H.  A.  Keener . $7.95 

SUCCESSFUL  BROILER  GROWING 

Hoffmann  &  Givin . $3.50 

THE  MEAT  WE  EAT 

P.  Thomas  Ziegler . $7.25 

TURKEY  MANAGEMENT 

Marsden  &  Martin . $7.00 

USING  ELECTRICITY  ON  THE  FARM 
J.  Roland  Hamilton . $8.00 


PLEASE  NOTE:  We  have  a  very  limited 
supply  of  some  of  the  books  listed — 
in  some  cases  only  one  or  two  vol¬ 
umes.  Orders  will  be  filled  in  the 
order  received  and  checks  returned 
on  any  we  cannot  fill. 


Mail  Coupon  Today  for  Prompt  Delivery 


Ik" 


Please  send  the  following  books: 

Title 


Price 


New  York  State  residents  add  2%  sales  tax. 
Name _ 


Amount  Enclosed- 


Address- 
Town _ 


-State. 


I  Send  your  check  or  money  order  to: 


American  Agriculturist,  Oept.  Book 
Savings  Bank  Building 
Ithaca,  New  York  14851 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 

The  same  antiseptic  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  are  packed.  Desip-ned  to 
relieve  soreness  .  .  .  con^restion. 
j^u  will  like  this  mo<lern,  more 
effective  medication  for  Tender 
Udilers,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at  drug 
and  laiTn  stores  or  write, 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 
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Or.  Natf/ors 

UDDER 

BALM 


WRENCH 

LOOSENS  RUSTED  NUTS,  BOLTS,  PARTS  IN  SECONDS 
of  Service  Stations,  Auto  and  Hardware  Stores 

RAtlATOI  SPICIALTT  CtBPAIT,  CNARIOTTI,  H.  C. 


George  and  Sonja  Talakowitsh,  congenial  proprietors  of  "Pumpkin  Center." 


Roadside  Produce  (3rower  Offers  . . . 

TIPS  FOR  URBANIZED  FARMERS 

by  Bernhard  Roth  •  •  •  •  soil  Conservation  Service 


WHEN  A  SEA  of  rooftops 
threatens  to  engulf  your  crop  rows 
.  .  .  the  tax  rate  sails  over  the 
moon  .  .  .  and  your  farm-minded 
friends  have  practically  vanished 
.  .  .  what  are  the  keys  to  survival 
in  continuing  to  live  off  the  land? 

Few  people  are  in  better  position 
to  throw  light  on  this  sort  of  dilem¬ 
ma  than  George  J.  Talakowitsh. 
His  thriving  market  garden  on 
Valley  Road  in  Wayne,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  is  a  20-acre  island  amidst 
encroaching  suburbia,  barely  10 
miles,  as  the  starling  flies,  from 
the  Empire  State  Building. 

The  noise  of  hammering,  saw¬ 
ing,  earth- movers  and  traffic  have 
replaced  the  rural  quiet  of  the 
township  that  existed  when  George 
and  his  wife,  Sonja,  moved  there 
35  years  ago. 

Land  prices  and  tax  rates  have 
spiralled  ever  upwards  as  theonce- 
rustic  neighborhood  absorbed  its 
present  population  of  more  than 
30,000.  A  44-acre  dairy  farm  just 
sold  out  for  $200,000.  The  owner 
had  been  paying  $6,000  annual 
taxes.  Last  year,  George  paid 
$2,000. 

There  may  be  relief  in  a  new 
formula  for  farmland  taxes  enacted 
by  the  State  Legislature  in  an  effort 
to  preserve  open  areas.  “But,” 
says  George,  “it’s  not  clear  yet 
whether  our  bill  would  be  reduced. 
Savings  would  have  to  be  paid 
back  if  we  were  ever  forced  to  sell.” 

Much  Thought 

The  one-time  Long  Island  pota¬ 
to  grower  gives  a  lot  of  thought 
to  the  plight  of  today’s  urban- 
pressed  farmer.  He’s  well  aware 
there  are  thousands  like  him  feel¬ 
ing  the  squeeze  all  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  Related  problems  make  for 
lively  discussions  among  those 
who  stick  to  the  soil.  George  recalls 
plenty  of  long  evening  debates  at 
meetings  of  the  Northeast  Soil 
Conservation  District,  of  which  he 
is  a  director  and  treasurer. 

He  is  convinced  that  urban  sur¬ 
vival  depends  on  insuring  that 


every  possible  penny  that  the  land 
produces  will  wind  up  squarely  on 
the  plus  side  of  the  ledger.  That’s 
his  main  reason  for  selling  100 
percent  at  his  roadside  market. 
His  other  means  of  keeping  the 
cash  from  trickling  into  somebody 
else’s  pockets  include  doing  much 
of  the  field  work  himself,  and  de¬ 
pending  on  his  wife,  and  sister-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Anna  Arlt,  to  take  care 
of  the  customers. 

“Merely  putting  up  a  roadstand 
isn’t  the  whole  answer,  either,” 
according  to  George.  “Plenty  of 
farmers  have  starved  trying  to  get 
by  with  sales  made  to  their  local 
neighborhoods.  I’m  convinced  you 
have  to  be  on  a  through  route  with 
plenty  of  traffic.  People  have  to  see 
your  stand  and  fields  often  before 
they’ll  stop.” 

Main  Route 

The  Talakowitsh  stand  is  on 
a  busy  stretch  of  the  road  network 
embracing  many  of  North  Jersey’s 
“bedroom”  communities  and  pop¬ 
ular  routes  to  New  York  City  via 
George  Washington  Bridge  and 
the  Lincoln  Tunnel.  Customers  who 
drop  in  for  a  dozen  ears  of  sweet 
corn  or  a  bag  of  tomatoes  may 
live  as  far  as  15  to  20  miles  away. 
At  season’s  height  5  or  6  carloads 
of  eager  patrons  may  be  seen  in 
the  parking  lot  steadily  from  9  in 
the  morning  until  the  Valley  Road 
market  closes  at  6  p.m. 

Proven  merchandising  methods 
also  apply  to  urban  farm  market¬ 
ing,  George  believes.  “I’d  advise 
anyone  trying  our  kind  of  opera¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  produce  really 
fresh  and  attractive;  also  to  keep 
abreast  of  new  and  superior  varie¬ 
ties.” 

Talakowitsh  also  recommends 
conservation  measures  to  assure 
top  yields.  He  has  a  complete  soil 
and  water  plan  of  management 
underway.  This  includes  a  perma¬ 
nent  sprinkler  irrigation  system. 

“Folks  in  the  neighborhood  tell 
us  they  hope  we’ll  stay  in  farming, 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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EPTAM  FOR  BEANS 


IF  PROPERLY  APPLIED,  Ep- 
tam  (EPTC)  is  so  effective  as  a 
weed  killer  in  bean  fields  that 
usually  only  one  .  .  .  and  some¬ 
times  no  cultivation  is  necessary. 
So  states  Professor  R.F.  Sandsted, 
Vegetable  Crops  Department,  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  He  reports  that 
growers  should  not  expect  to  get 
bv  without  any  cultivation,  but 
with  the  use  of  EPTC  the  number 
can  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Mechanical  harvesters  pick  with 
maximum  efficiency  in  weedless 
fields  which  are  free  of  cultivator 
ridges.  With  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  cultivations,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  hand  weeding,  and  an  im¬ 
provement  of  picker  efficiency  the 
cost  of  $8.50  per  acre  for  the 
herbicide  is  easily  recovered. 

Some  Cultivation 

Cultivation  usually  cannot  be 
eliminated  entirely  because  it  may 
improve  soil  aeration  and  loosen 
up  the  surface  of  heavy  soils  which 
have  been  packed  or  crusted  by 
heavy  rains.  It  helps  to  control 
those  weeds  which  are  tolerant  of 


Urbanized  farmers . 

(Continued  from  page  32) 
and  that  brings  up  another  thought 
to  pass  along,”  suggests  George. 
“When  you  farm  right  under  peo¬ 
ple’s  noses,  so  to  speak,  you  have 
to  put  your  best  foot  forward  .  .  . 

1  mean,  give  a  little  extra  care  to 
your  manner  of  spraying,  plow¬ 
ing,  and  so  on.  It’s  the  way  to 
have  neighbors  regard  the  place 
as  a  community  asset .  .  .  not  a 
nuisance.” 

The  Talakowitsches  are  pleased 
with  the  educational  interest  their 
farming  attracts.  Hundreds  of 
school  youngsters  visit  each  year. 
Last  year  at  Halloween  when  the 
market  displayed  mountains  of 
golden  pumpkins,  32  classes  of 
elementary  grade  children  took 
teacher-conducted  tours  of  the 
grounds.  Afterwards,  the  Talako- 
witshes  received  copies  of  composi¬ 
tions  and  drawings  resulting  from 
classroom  effort. 

Mrs.  Talakowitsh  cherishes  one 
youthful  sketch  in  particular.  It 
depicts  George  as  “The  Farmer” 
and  herself  as  “The  Farmer’s 
Daughter!” 

George  offers  a  final  piece  of 
advice:  “I  can’t  imagine  anyone 
these  days  buying  urban  land  to 
do  our  kind  of  enterprise;  the  price 
would  make  it  ridiculous.  But  I 
would  say  that  young  fellows  who 
have  the  desire  and  ability  for 
agriculture  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  get  the  best  college  training 
available;  that  should  include 
training  in  business  methods. 
Farming  nowadays  is  a  business 
.  .  .  big  and  fast  .  .  .  and  the  com¬ 
petition  is  stiff.” 

The  Talakowitsh es  have  no 
children  to  take  over  the  farm 
operation,  and  they  make  no  pre¬ 
dictions  as  to  the  future  of  their 
20  acres.  Meanwhile,  they  and 
their  customers  continue  to  enjoy 
the  tiny  island  of  greenery  ...  es¬ 
pecially  for  its  sharp  contrast  to 
the  feverish  development  going  on 
all  around  it. 
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the  herbicide  or  grow  in  areas 
which  were  missed  or  skipped  at 
the  time  of  application.  If  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  cultivation,  those  weed 
species  of  minor  importance  not 
controlled  by  the  herbicide  may 
spread  rapidly  and  become  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  in  later  years. 

The  cost  of  the  herbicide  can  be 
reduced  by  applying  a  12  to  14- 
inch  band  over  the  bean  row  at 
planting  time.  In  general,  though, 
banding  is  not  recommended 
because  EPTC  must  be  mixed  with 
the  top  three  to  four  inches  of  soil. 
Most  equipment  available  for  in¬ 
corporation  of  band  applications 
doesn’t  do  a  thorough  job  of  mix¬ 


ing  the  herbicide  in  the  soil.  In 
addition,  weeds  must  be  cultivated 
out  of  the  center  of  the  row;  some 
injury  and  a  delay  in  plant  emer¬ 
gence  has  been  noted  when  beans 
are  planted  immediately  after  ap¬ 
plication. 

Best  results  are  obtained  with 
an  overall  application  and  imme¬ 
diate  soil  incorporation  with  a  disk 
or  spring  tooth  harrow.  Another 
tillage  operation  one  to  two  weeks 
later  just  before  planting  improves 
effectiveness  of  the  chemical.  EPTC 
must  be  applied  to  a  dry  soil  sur¬ 
face  which  is  in  good  tillable  con¬ 
dition.  It  evaporates  and  is  lost 
almost  immediately  if  applied  to  a 
moist  surface.  The  best  time  for 
application  is  in  the  afternoon  of 
a  warm  sunny  day. 


EPTC  is  available  in  either 
granular  or  liquid  form.  It  should 
be  used  at  a  rate  of  three  pounds 
active  chemical  per  acre.  Higher 
rates  may  injure  plants  .  .  .  they 
usually  recover,  but  will  mature 
a  few  days  later  than  uninjured 
plants.  It  will  control  most  broad- 
leaf  weeds  except  mustard;  it  is 
very  effective  for  seasonal  control 
of  nutgrass  and  most  annual 
grasses.  Occasionally  it  will  reduce 
the  stand  of  quackgrass. 

Failures  of  weed  control  with 
EPTC  can  usually  be  traced  to 
application  on  a  moist  soil  surface 
(even  if  moist  from  a  heavy  dew), 
or  delayed  or  inadequate  soil  in¬ 
corporation.  It  must  not  be  used 
on  lima  beans,  but  it  is  a  good 
herbicide  for  snap  and  dry  beans. 


Some  people  have  used 

furnace  oil  in  diesels  because 

* 

they  thought  it  was 
cheaper. 

But  it  isn’t. 


It  took  six  years  of  testing,  a  squadron  of  Navy  submarines, 
a  fleet  of  trucks,  and  two  railroads  to  prove  our  point. 

The  cheapest  diesel  fuel  isn't  the  cheapest  anymore. 
Agway  Green  Diesel  Fuel  changed  that.  It  gives  you 
1  5  percent  more  power  at  the  drawbar.  It  gives 
injectors  as  much  as  1,000  hours'  more  life.  It  starts 
cold  engines  when  other  fuels  sputter  and  stop.  It  reduces 
maintenance  costs,  rust,  smoke,  and  soot. 

It  saves  you  a  lot  of  money. 

Anything  less  than  what  you  get  from  Green  Diesel 
could  cost  you  money  and  time. 

Now  you  don't  have  to  take  that  chance. 

Take  Green  Diesel  instead! 


AGWAY  PETROLEUM  SERVICE 


Eliminate  costly 
haphazard  spreading 


with 

the 


PRECISION 

BROADCASTER 


The  Lely  Broadcaster  provides  a  precise  spreading  pattern  with  unequalled 
accuracy. 

It  spreads  a  swath  up  to  50'  wide,  covers  up  to  25  acres  an  hour,  up  to  40 
acres  an  hour  with  the  Lely  2000.  It  spreads  fertilizer,  seeds  of  any  type  or 
size,  lime,  granular  insecticides  and  herbicides  -  and  saves  you  time  and 
money! 


With  the  Lely  Broadcaster  you  can  spread  fertilizer  in  an  accurately  con¬ 
trolled  pattern.  The  metered  delivery  assures  uniform  coverage  that  elim¬ 
inates  waste  and  helps  the  fertilizer  give  the  results  you  plan  for.  Any  Lely 
broadcaster  can  be  cleaned  thoroughly —  and  easily  — in  mere  minutes  — lasts  for  years 
with  only  scant  maintenance. 


THE  BLANCH-LELY  TEDDER  speeds  up  hay¬ 
making,  fluffs  and  aerates  hay,  promotes  rapid 
curing  and  assures  rapid  drying  for  earlier  baling. 


see  the  Lely  at  your  nearest  Lely  dealer  or  write: 


LELY  LTD. 


AGRICULTURAL 

MACHINERY 


P.O.  Box  5023,  Burlington,  Ontario,  Canada 


LST-9 


MCD#1 


AMERICA'S 
MOST  DEPENDABLE 
FARM  TANK 


•  EASIEST  TO  CLEAN 

•  ALL  WELDED  CONSTRUCTION 

•  LOWEST  POURING  HEIGHT 


•  PATENTED  REFRIGERATION 
COOLS  MILK  CHEAPER.  WITH 
LESS  PARTS,  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SYSTEM. 


200  THRU  1500  GALLON 
SIZES 


MODEL 

D-2 


COMFORTMASTER  STALLS 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
BARN  EQUIPMENT 

•  DESIGNED  FOR  INCREASED 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

•  CLEANER  COWS  WITH  LESS 

WORK  FOR  YOU 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO: 

GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Millville,  Po.  17846 


FIBERGLASS  SILOS 


White,  light  and  strong.  Farm  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Buildings  built  anywhere.  Package 
deals  with  Patz  Barn  cleaners,  silo  un¬ 
loaders,  and  feeding  systems. 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY,  INC. 

ROME,  N.Y. 

PASDUR’S  ALUMINUM,  INC. 

ROME,  N.Y. 


TIk  Gnaiaaieed  Peifoimance  *1  ANDER¬ 
SON  Machiies  will  elimiBate  you  lock 
pioUems ...  A  model  loi  every  coaditioa 
aad  badget.  Write  or  call... 

ARMOR  METAL  PRODUCTS 

Box  >22  Ph.  40«-422-$S60 

Helena.  Montana  59601 


Let  me  help  you 


GET  READY  FOR  COLLEGE 


All  over  this  land  there  are 
many  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  now  seniors  in  high 
school  who  are  planning  to  go  to 
college  this  fall.  It  is  a  tragic  fact 
that  over  half  of  those  who  enter 
college  will  fail  to  graduate. 

How  can  some  of  these  failures 
be  avoided? 

In  addition  to  my  writing  a  page 
for  every  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  I  have  in  the  last  five 
years  counseled  hundreds  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  Ithaca  College  on  personal 
and  academic  problems  in  an  effort 
to  help  keep  them  from  failing. 

Out  of  this  experience,  I  may  be 
able  to  offer  some  suggestions  that 
will  help  you  stay  in  college.  If  you 
are  a  parent  or  friend  of  a  pros¬ 
pective  college  student,  you  may 
want  to  bring  these  suggestions  to 
his  or  her  attention. 


Choose  Your  College 

The  first  job  is  to  choose  a  col¬ 
lege  and  get  accepted.  If  you  have 
not  already  done  this,  it  is  high 
time  that  you  did;  the  competition 
to  get  into  college  is  very  keen. 
Other  things  being  equal,  I  think 
an  undergraduate  has  a  better 
chance  in  a  good  small  college 
than  he  does  in  a  great  university. 

In  choosing  a  college,  be  sure 
you  know  its  rules  and  regulations 
and  the  courses  of  study  offered,  so 
that  you  will  know  what  to  expect 
and  can  govern  yourself  accord¬ 
ingly. 

What  you  do  in  these  last  weeks 
of  your  senior  year  of  high  school 
may  determine  your  whole  success 
or  failure  in  college.  College  work 
is  not  just  a  continuation  of  high 
school.  It  is  much  different  and 
much  harder.  You  may  get  by  with 
little  work  in  high  school,  but  you 
can’t  do  it  in  college.  If  you  have 
poor  study  habits,  you  must  surely 
change  them  now.  Get  in  the  habit 
of  working  at  least  two  or  three 
hours  every  school  evening.  The 
importance  of  your  high  school 
grades  or  marks  (especially  in 
your  senior  year)  can’t  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  Make  a  schedule  to 
use  all  of  your  time  .  .  .  and  keep 
it.  Resolve  to  study  harder  than 
ever  before. 

To  succeed  in  college  you  must 
be  motivated.  You  want  to  go  not 
just  because  it  is  fashionable,  but 
because  you  personally  want  to 
do  that  above  everything  else  in 
life. 

You  want  to  go  to  college 
because  you  know  that  without 
education  you  cannot  live  a  full 
and  happy  life  or  be  of  the  most 
service  to  others. 

It  helps  a  lot  if  you  can  decide 
what  you  want  to  do  in  life  so  that 
you  can  choose  your  college 
courses  to  attain  that  end.  But  if 
you  can’t  make  a  choice  now,  take 
basic  courses  in  your  freshman 
year  .  .  .  like  English,  history  and 
science  .  .  .  and  they  will  make  a 
foundation  for  whatever  you  want 
to  do. 

Each  summer  Ithaca  College 


By  E.  R.  Eastman 

sends  to  each  member  of  its  in¬ 
coming  freshman  class  a  set  of 
papers  prepared  by  me  on  how 
to  make  the  big  adjustment  from 
high  school  and  home  to  college 
classroom  and  dormitory,  with 
suggestions  on  how  to  handle  your 
personal  problems  and  how  to 
study  effectively. 

Among  other  subjects  these 
papers  include  suggestions  on  per¬ 
sonal  problems  like  homesickness, 
boy  and  girl  friends,  proper  atti¬ 
tude,  and  on  how  to  maintain  good 
health.  On  academic  problems 
there  are  detailed  instructions  on 
how  to  study  scientifically,  includ¬ 
ing  how  to  make  a  daily  time 
schedule,  how  to  get  interested  in 
a  subject,  how  to  concentrate,  how 
to  take  notes,  and  how  to  build 
and  keep  goals  and  ideals. 

As  a  matter  of  public  service, 
Ithaca  College  will  send,  while  the 
supply  lasts,  a  copy  of  these  papers 
without  charge  to  any  student  any¬ 
where  who  is  planning  to  go  to 
college  this  fall,  or  to  the  parents 
or  teachers  of  such  students.  Ad¬ 
dress  your  request  to:  Dean  of 
Students,  Ithaca  College,  Ithaca, 
New  York  14850 


Dates  to  Remember 


April  3-5  -  9th  Annual 
Delaware  Conference  on  Food 
Distribution,  University  of 
Delaware,  Newark. 

April  5-6  -  Poultry  Sales 
&  Service  Conference,  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University, 
University  Park,  Pa. 

April  9  -  New  York  Here¬ 
ford  Association  Show  and  Sale, 
Cornell  Livestock  Judging  Pav¬ 
ilion,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

April  l4  -  New  England 
Dairy  Peed  Conference,  Boston, 
Mass. 


April  l4  -  Annual  meeting. 
New  York  State  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Hotel 
Manger,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

April  l6  -  New  York  Angus 
Breeders'  Show  and  Sale,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

April  23  -  Joint  meeting 
with  Region  I  Plying  Farmers, 
tour  of  Lycoming  Motors, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

April  23  -  New  York  Beef 
Cattlemen  Breeding  Stock  Sale, 
Pike,  NY. 

April  24-29  -  National  4-H 
Conference,  Washington,  D.C. 

April  27-29  -  Poultry  & 

Egg  National  Board,  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

April  28  -  Farm  Bureau 
Women's  Rural-Urban  Day. 

April  29  -  New  York  Beef 
Cattlemen  Breeding  Stock  Sale, 
Caledonia,  N.Y.  7  p.m. 

April  30  -  New  York  Short¬ 
horn  Association  Show  and  Sale, 
Cornell  Judging  Pavilion, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

May  11-13  -  American 
Feed  Manufacturers  Association, 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Ill. 
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4-H  DAIRY  CHAMPIONS 

by  Dennis  A.  Hartman* 


A  BIG  EVENT  in  the  lives  of 
young  men  and  women  with  dairy 
4-H  projects  is  when  they  are  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  New  York  State  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  and  the  State  Dairy 
Breed  Associations  for  excellence 
in  over-all  dairy  achievement.  Here 
are  summaries  of  the  qualities  in 
the  present  winners  that  led  to  the 
honor: 

In  the  Holstein  breed,  Donald 
Bossard  (19)  has  seventeen  ani¬ 
mals  of  his  own  breeding  at  home 
in  Hornell,  New  York.  One  of  his 
foundation  animals,  Walnut  Lane 
Ivanhoe  Fran,  is  classified  88 
points  and  has  a  six-year-old  rec¬ 
ord  of  20,790  pounds  of  milk  and 
837  pounds  of  butterfat.  His  eight 
milking  animals  have  an  average 
production  of  14,520  pounds  of 
milk  and  536  pounds  of  fat. 


*  Cornell  University 


Don  does  very  well  at  judging, 
too.  In  1962  he  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Champion  4-H  Judg¬ 
ing  Team,  and  earned  the  highest 
score  ever  attained  in  that  4-H 
judging  contest  at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Don  also  competed  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  4-H  Judging  Contest  at 
Warwickshire,  England,  where  the 
team  won  fourth  place. 

Betty  Keene,  champion  Holstein 
girl,  Gilbertsville,  New  York,  has 
brought  a  second  championship 
to  the  Keene  family.  Her  sister 


Sandra  was  champion  Holstein 
girl  in  1962.  Betty  was  a  member 
of  the  winning  4-H  Judging  Team 
at  the  International  4-H  Judging 
Contest  in  Chicago  in  1965,  and 
placed  4th  high  individual  in  the 
all-breeds  judging. 

At  17  years  of  age,  Betty  has 
accomplished  almost  every 
achievement  in  Junior  Holstein 
work.  She  was  a  Master  Showman 
in  1965  at  the  State  Exposition 
and  this  year  was  8th  individual 
in  the  4-H  dairy  judging  contest. 
Also,  she  won  Grand  Champion 
honors  at  her  county  fair,  4-H 
and  open  class,  and  Black  and 
White  Show  for  the  past  two  years. 

Betty  has  sixteen  animals  of  her 
own  breeding,  one  of  which  has 


a  five-year  record  of  20,060 
pounds  of  milk  and  726  pounds 
of  fat  in  305  days. 

Jersey  King 

Conrad  J.  Frennier  (19),  Ellen- 
burg  Depot,  New  York,  has  just 
been  selected  as  the  1965  New 
York  State  4-H  Jersey  King. 

Conrad  started  his  4-H  work 
twelve  years  ago,  and  now  owns 
15  cows,  4  heifers  and  6  calves. 
One  of  his  animals  has  a  produc¬ 
tion  record  of  12,608  pounds  of 
milk  and  668  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Conrad  has  taken  an  interest  in 
showing  his  cattle  at  the  county 
fair,  and  for  several  years  has 
been  a  member  of  the  county  4-H 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Donald  Bossard  Betty  Keene 


Conrad  Frennier  Arlene  Levels 


Stanley  Saxton  Linda  Casler 


Barry  Lathrop 


Control  Mexican  bean  beetle  larvae,  leafhoppers,  thrips,  mites 
and  aphids  on  beans  and  sugar  beets  by  using  Di-Syston,  the 
systemic  insecticide  that  is  applied  to  the  soil  at  planting  time. 
Di-Syston  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  travels  through  the  sap 
stream  to  protect  all  parts  of  the  plant.  Protection  against  the 
attacking  insects  lasts  up  to  eight  weeks,  giving  your  crops  a 
healthy,  vigorous  start.  Di-Syston  kills  leafhoppers  which  may 
transmit  the  bean  mosaic  virus.  Apply  Di-Syston  this  season. 
It’s  another  quality  Blue  Bullseye  product  from  Chemagro. 


6-2309 

CHEMAGRO 

CORPORATION 
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Dairy  champions . 

(Continued  from  page  35) 
dairy  judging  team. 

In  the  field  of  leadership,  Con¬ 
rad  has  been  an  officer  in  his 
local  club,  as  well  as  assistant 
junior  leader  and  project  leader 
for  the  past  five  years.  At  present 
he  is  a  junior  in  the  Canton  agri¬ 
cultural  and  Technical  College. 

4-H  Jersey  Queen  is  Arlene  Lewis 
(17),  Ludlow ville.  Starting  her  4-H 
work  seven  years  ago,  Arlene  has 


accumulated  three  cows  and  a  calf, 
and  has  sold  four  animals  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  financing  her  college 
education.  Arlene  has  shown  her 
cattle  at  the  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
position,  and  won  a  number  of 
blue  and  purple  ribbons.  She  has 
placed  in  showmanship  contests, 
and  this  year  is  a  member  of  her 
county  4-H  dairy  judging  team. 

Brown  Swiss 

Stanley  Saxton  ( 18),  Cohocton, 
carried  off  the  honors  for  the 


Brown  Swiss  breed.  In  eight  years 
of  4-H  club  work  he  has  achieved 
an  enviable  record.  At  present  he 
owns  three  cows,  two  heifers  and 
one  steer,  has  shown  his  cattle  at 
the  local  cattle  show  and  at  the 
county  fair,  and  excelled  in  dairy 
record-keeping  and  in  dairy  dem¬ 
onstrations. 

Linda  Rae  Casler  (17),  Fort 
Plain,  has  been  named  State  4-H 
Brown  Swiss  Girl.  She  has  been 
at  4-H  work  for  nine  years,  and 
at  present  has  a  herd  of  five  cows, 
three  heifers  and  four  calves.  Linda 
received  her  first  project  calf  from 
her  father,  but  in  1958  she  won  a 
registered  Brown  Swiss  from  the 
Kiwanis  Club.  She  is  good  at 
showing,  and  has  exhibited  her 
cattle  at  the  local  Canton  Show, 
the  Farmers  Museum  Show,  and  at 
the  New  York  State  Exposition, 
winning  a  number  of  blue  and 
purple  ribbons.  One  of  her  cows 
has  a  record  of  14,314  pounds  of 
milk  and  665  pounds  of  butterfat. 

State  Guernsey  winner  is  Russell 
Subject  (18),  Cuba.  In  his  ten  years 
of  4-H  club  work  Russell  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  fine  herd.  At  present 
he  owns  six  cows  and  five  heifers, 
five  of  which  are  of  his  own  breed¬ 
ing. 

He  does  an  excellent  job  of 
showing,  being  named  senior  and 
grand  champion  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  time  at  the  Western 
New  York  Guernsey  Show.  His 
cattle  have  won  blue  and  cham¬ 
pionship  ribbons  at  the  county 


BEFORE  WE  CHANGED  TO  STANDARD, 

we  always  seemed  to  be  in  a  dither  —  just 
couldn’t  get  things  to  run  smoothly.  But 
now  we  have  more  “family  time”  —  more 
time  to  be  together.  Standard’s  products 
have  cut  our  chore  time  and  led  the  way  to 
increased  profits  we  could  never  reach  be¬ 
fore.  And  all  because  we  took  the  advice 
of  a  neighbor  to  visit  our  nearby  Standard 
dealer.  You’ll  profit,  too,  and  lighten  your 
work  load  if  you  take  our  advice  and  see 
your  Standard  dealer  today  or  write: 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT.  INC. 

BEL  AIR,  MARYLAND 


Comfort  Stalls 
Barn  Cleaners 
Silo  Unloaders 
Barn  Windows 
Bunk  Feeders 
Ventilating 
Systems 
Feed  Trucks 
Pens 

Stanchions 

Drains 


Take  the  worry  out  of  weather 
with  a  crop  dryer 


When  you  use  an  electric  crop  dryer,  you 
can  stop  taking  orders  from  the  weather 
and  start  harvesting  your  crops  when 
they’re  ready. 

This  lets  you  harvest  when  crops  are  at 
the  exact  stage  of  maturity  for  highest 
nutritional  value  . .  .  and  preserves  more 
of  this  natural  feed  valpe,  too.  Your  stock 
will  produce  more  on  this  higher  quality 
feed  and  you’ll  reduce  crop  losses. 

Ask  our  Farm  Service  Representative  for 
help  in  selecting  a  crop  drying  system  for 
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hay,  small  grains,  or  corn . . .  without  charge 
or  obligation. 

Call  him  at  our  nearest  office.  He’s  always 
ready  to  advise  and  help  you  farm  better 
.  . .  electrically. 


OUR  MAN  WILL  HELP  YOU  PLAN 


fair  and  the  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
position.  Russell  has  the  Empire 
Farmer  degree  (1964)  and  was 
also  named  the  FFA  Guernsey 
Winner. 

Ayrshires 

Robert  Miller  (17),  Hornell,  is 
the  1965  New  York  State  4-H  Ayr¬ 
shire  Achievement  winner.  Robert 
has  been  a  4-H  club  member  for 
eight  years,  and  has  a  herd  of 
eight  Ayrshire  cows  and  two 
calves,  five  of  which  are  of  his  own 
breeding. 

He  has  shown  his  animals  at 
the  county  and  State  expositions, 
won  a  Master  Showmanship 
award  ribbon  in  1964,  and  has 
developed  into  a  fine  dairy  judge. 
Robert,  too,  is  the  second  in  his 
family  to  be  named  Ayrshire  win¬ 
ner.  His  sister  Janet  was  named 
to  the  award  in  1962. 

Barry  Lathrop,  Sherburne,  is 
the  youngest  among  the  winners, 
and  at  16  years  of  age  is  the  owner 
of  7  Milking  Shorthorns,  of  which 
four  are  of  his  own  breeding. 

Barry  has  shown  his  animals 
at  county  fairs  as  well  as  at  the 
State  Exposition,  and  won  the 
Master  Showman  award  at  the 
1963  State  4-H  Dairy  Show.  In 
1965  he  showed  the  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  cow  at  the  State  4-H  Dairy 
Show.  Barry  takes  an  active  part 
in  his  local  FFA  chapter  and  4-H 
club. 


SUGAR  CONTRACT 

Central  New  York  sugar  beet 
growers  and  the  Empire  State 
Sugar  Company  have  reached 
agreement  on  a  contract  for  1966. 
Among  the  provisions  are: 

1.  A  reduction  of  40  percent  in 
transportation  charges  for  beets, 
to  bring  cost  to  60  cents  per  ton 
except  in  Brockport  and  Westmore¬ 
land  areas,  where  the  charge  will 
be  $1.05. 

2.  Loss  by  shrinkage  in  piles  of 
stored  beets  will  be  kept  to  maxi¬ 
mum  of  .3  of  1  percent. 

3.  Growers  will  get  80  percent 
of  payment  by  the  15th  day  of  the 
month  following  delivery  by  the 
grower. 

4.  Empire  will  withhold  from 
growers  dues  for  membership  in 
the  Finger  Lakes  Sugar  Beet 
Growers  Association. 

5.  Growers  can  buy  beet  pulp 
for  livestock  from  the  refinery  at 
a  wholesale  price. 


"The  music  teacher's  wife  said  the 
missing  person's  bureau  has  no  trace 
of  h  im  since  right  after  my  lastlesson!" 

American  Agriculturist,  April,  1966 
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NEW  YORK  AND 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Association  Officers  —  1966  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  New  York  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  are;  Kenneth 
A.  Patchen,  Locke,  president;  Jo¬ 
seph  Fisher,  Canastota,  and  Avery 
Stafford,  Peru,  vice  presidents; 
William  J.  Baldwin,  Ithaca,  secre¬ 
tary;  Charles  Replogle,  Ithaca,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary;  Adrian  T.  Per- 
sonius,  Ithaca,  treasurer;  and 
Donald  Shelmidine,  Adams;  New¬ 
ton  Sweetland,  Cazenovia;  and 
Everett  Jones,  Millerton,  executive 
committeemen. 


This  is  Attebroc  Gay  Promise,  three- 
year-old  Guernsey,  a  new  national 
class  leader  for  milk  and  fat,  bred  and 
owned  by  Robert  H.  Corbetta,  Mill- 
brook,  New  York.  In  addition  to  the 
class-leading  record.  Promise  has  a 
Junior  2-year-old  record  in  305  days 
of  13,490  pounds  milk,  599  pounds  fat. 


Correspondence  Courses  —  Penn 
State’s  correspondence  courses  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics 
were  first  started  in  1892,  and  at 
least  200,000  persons  have  studied 
them  during  the  past  73  years. 
Now  the  College  offers  70  corres¬ 
pondence  courses  in  agriculture 
and  14  in  home  economics. 

Wills  and  estate  planning; 
contracts  involving  purchases, 
sales,  or  services;  liability  regard¬ 
ing  employees,  visitors,  children 
trespassing;  agreements  regarding 
real  estate;  water  rights;  and 
motor  vehicle  laws  ...  all  these 
affect  farmers,  sometimes  vitally. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
correspondence  course  on  farm  law 
is  easy  to  read  but  comprehensive. 

Not  interested  in  law?  Well, 
what  about  agricultural  economics 
and  rural  sociology  .  .  .  agricultur¬ 
al  engineering  .  .  .  agronomy  .  .  . 
animal  science  .  .  .  dairy  science 
.  .  .  entomology?  There  are  14 
courses  in  home  economics,  rang¬ 
ing  from  baby  care  to  what  to 
wear.  Then  there  are  horticultural 
courses,  poultry  science,  and  die 
•special  interest  group  covering 
forestry,  bacteriology,  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedure,  newswriting,  fall¬ 
out  protection,  etc.  etc. 

A  letter  to  Correspondence 
Courses,  Box  5000,  University 
Park,  Pennsylvania  16802,  will 
bring  a  bulletin  describing  all 
courses  and  how  to  enroll. 

Agricultural  Counselor  —  Profes¬ 
sor  Robert  S.  Smith,  farm  finance 
specialist  at  Cornell  University, 
received  the  first  agricultural  coun¬ 
selor’s  award  presented  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  The  award  honor¬ 
ed  the  professor’s  “outstanding 
educational  service  to  farmers  and 
agricultural  organizations”  in  New 
York  State  and  the  Northeast. 

Professor  Smith  has  been  active 
in  agricultural  leadership  work  for 
more  than  20  years,  and  has  dealt 
particularly  with  credit  manage¬ 
ment  problems  of  young  farmers 
and  farm  family  financial  plan- 
ning. 

Pesticide  Research  Laboratory  — 
Experiments  involving  pesticides 
will  be  expanded  at  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  with  the 
establishment  of  a  combined  pesti¬ 
cide  research  laboratory  and  grad¬ 
uate  study  center  within  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Entomology. 

(Continued  on  page  43) 


take  away 

OWATONNA'S 

contributions 

to  SELF-PROPELLED 
WIlVDROWERS  and 

look  what's  ieft! 


Owatonna  gave  the  crop-harvesting  world  its 
first  windrower  some  17  years  ago.  That  was 
only  the  beginning!  We  added  dual  wheels  for 
greater  stability  and  traction.  And  then  incor¬ 
porated  the  mounted  hay  conditioner  to  give 
the  windrower  multi-crop  efficiency.  When  au¬ 
ger  headers  came  on  the  scene,  the  problems  of 
hay  bunching  up  and  uneven  windrows  came 
with  them.  Owatonna’s  Tapered  Auger  pro¬ 
vided  the  answers. 

Take  away  Owatonna’s  contributions  and  you’d 
be  without  the  patented  platform  angle,  cutting 
header  “floatation”,  power-crimp  conditioning 
and  uniform  air-cured  windrows.  Exaggerating? 
No!  Tooting  our  own  horn?  Maybe  a  little.  But 
when  you  invest  in  a  windrower,  it  just  makes 
good  sense  to  find  out  what’s  in  back  of  the 
machine  you  buy.  See  Owatonna  first . .  .  you’ll 
learn  what  the  leaders  are  doing. 


OWATONNA  IMPERIAL  81  -  one  of  six  different 
windrowers  to  choose  from.  Features:  Imperial  Trac¬ 
tor  —  powerf^,  dependable.  Optional  clutch  disengage 
available  forwwing  to  other  fields;  Patented  Platform 
Angle  produces  even  feed  of  materials  to  build  uni¬ 
form,  air-cured  windrows;  Planetary  Gear  Drives  for 
instant  power;  Free-Fulcrum  Oscillation  “floats  cut¬ 
ting  header  over  any  terrain;  101  Hay  Conditioner  — 
“power-crimp”  action  for  100%  conditioning .  .  .  pre¬ 
serves  leaves  and  nutrients. 


OWAnNHM 

raiw 

M'66 


I - n 

I  To:  Owatonna  Mfg.  Company,  Inc.  I 

I  Owatonna  R-4,  Minnesota  I 

I  Please  send  me  free  literature  on  Owatonna  I 

I  Windrowers  | 

I  Auger  Header _  Draper-Style -  I 

j  Hay _ (acres)  Small  Grain - (acres)  j 

I  Other _ — — - (acres)  . 

I  Name - — —  j 

I  Address _ _ _ | 

I _ _ _ 1 
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ening  under  abrasive  soil  conditions; 
low  profile  gets  you  under  the  crops. 
Available  in  rear  and  side-mounted 
models,  in  5,  6,  7  and  8-ft.  3-in.  cutter 
bar  lengths.  Ask  your  nearest  dealer 
for  a  demonstration  today,  or  send  in 
the  coupon  below. 


HARVEST 
ON  TIME. 


non-plugging  and  cleaner 
cutting  for  faster  regrowth 


EVERY  TIME ! 

Dual  Action  means 


The  high  speed  scissor  action  of 
Superior’s  Saber  Tooth  Mower  pre¬ 
vents  plugging,  lets  you  get  into  the 
fields  earlier,  cut  longer  and  harvest 
your  hay  on  time— at  peak  TDN. 
Dual  action  doubles  the  number  of 
strokes  per  minute,  cuts  30%  faster, 
for  many  more  acres  per  day. 

You  not  only  harvest  on  time— every 
time— but  you  get  a  cleaner  cut  for 
faster  growth.  Mower  cuts  at  top 
speed  in  any  position— from  45°  be¬ 
low  horizontal  to  90°  above— with 
no  stopping  and  dismounting  for 
clogged  blades.  Mower  is  self-sharp- 


r 


r27  SUPERIOR 
W  EQUIPMENT 


Division  of  Superior  Pipe  Specialties  Co. 
2917  S.  Cicero  Avenue  •  Box  191 
Cicero,  Illinois  60650 


O  Please  send  literature  on  Saber  Tooth 
CH  I  would  like  a  demonstration 
CH  Send  your  nearest  representative 
□  I  am  a  student 

Name_ _ 


Address. 


City _ ,  State _  _ 

Zip  Code 


Complete  Even-Flo  (power)  permanent  installation. 

CENTER-FILL 


EVEN-FLO  FACTS: 

PERMANENT,  one  and  only 
one  installation,  stays  in 
the  silo. 

TROUBLE-FREE,  designed 
for  long  time  operation. 

NO  ADJUSTMENTS  after 

centering  at  installation. 

POWERED,  driven  by  elec¬ 
tric  motor  to  assure  positive 
rotary  filling  action. 


CENTER-FILL 

CENTER-FILL 

CENTER-FILL 

CENTER-FILL 


POWERED 

SILAGE  DISTRIBUTOR 

CENTER-FILL 

CENTER-FILL 

CENTER-FILL 

CENTER-FILL 

CENTER-FILL 

CENTER-FILL 


HINGED  PIPE  allows  clearance  for  unloader. 

UP  TO  Vs  MORE.  Powered  rotary  center-fill 
action  sprays  equal  distances  from  center 
assuring  proper  compaction  and  uniform 
settling  for  tight  pack.  Makes  it  possible  to 
get  up  to  20%  more  silage  in  the  silo. 

NO  SEPARATION,  filling  action  sprays  par¬ 
ticles  from  center  with  no  separation  for 
even  homogenization  before  fermentation. 

SAVES  LABOR,  after  installation  filling  be¬ 
comes  practically  a  push-button  job. 

Fills  all  types  of  silage. 


For  more  information  write  Even-Flo  A  4 

Name _ _ _ 


Address. 
I  City - 


State 


EVEN  -  FLO  Silage  Distributor  Inc. 

321  S.  THIRD  STREET  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA  47902 
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New  poultry  house  at  Smithome  Farms  in  foreground;  older  house  behind. 


NEW  POULTRY  HOUSE 


THE  FIRST  thing  I  noticed 
about  William  Smith’s  new  poul¬ 
try  house  was  that  it  is  long  .  .  . 
428  feet  long,  in  fact.  The  next 
thing  was  a  sound  hardly  ever 
heard  on  poultry  farms  any  more 
.  .  .  the  clarion  calls  of  many 
roosters. 

State  Senator  Bill  Smith  of  Big 
Flats,  New  York,  became  nation¬ 
ally  famous  a  few  years  ago  as 
“Cadillac  Bill”  when  he  journey¬ 
ed  to  Washington  to  thank  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free¬ 
man  for  the  federal  crop  program 
payment  that  he  had  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  automobile.  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  accused  him  of  not  being 
a  farmer,  but  Smithome  Farms  is 
very  much  in  the  food  production 
business. 

Hatching  Eggs 

The  egg  business,  though,  is 
largely  involved  in  food  produc¬ 
tion  only  on  an  indirect  basis  .  .  . 
with  hatching  eggs  being  the  major 
product  and  table  eggs  only  inci¬ 
dental.  The  Smith’s  new  building 
has  13,000  birds,  with  a  hen-to- 
rooster  ratio  of  8  to  1.  Each  bird 
has  1.25  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

It  is  a  one-story  building  with 
pole-type  framework,  metal  roof¬ 
ing  for  sides  and  roof.  There  are 
no  supporting  posts  in  pens  or 
egg  room  because  of  the  clear  span 
truss  rafter  construction.  Insula¬ 
tion  is  4  inches  thick  on  both  side- 
walls  and  ceiling. 

Sontelli  Building 

The  Santelli  Lumber  Company 
of  Lyons,  New  York,  put  up  the 
poles  and  roof ...  Bill  did  the  rest 
with  his  own  crew.  The  42  x  28- 
foot  egg  handling  room  is  in  the 
center  of  the  building,  with  a  pen 
measuring  42  x  200  feet  and  hold¬ 
ing  6,500  birds  on  each  end. 

Water  and  feed  areas  are  locat¬ 
ed  over  slats  under  which  there  is 
a  pit  4  feet  deep  and  26  feet  wide. 
This  leaves  8-foot  concrete  walk¬ 
ways  on  each  side  of  the  pit,  on 
which  litter  is  used.  “They  ate  up 
sawdust,”  Bill  says,  “but  we’re 
trying  other  kinds,  including  sugar 
cane  and  wood  shavings.”  The 
slatted  area  is  raised  above  the 
side  walkways  so  that  litter  doesn’t 
drop  through  the  slats. 

After  a  flock  has  finished  a  15- 
month  laying  season  and  is  moved 
out,  the  slats  are  lifted  up  and  a 
tractor  with  front-end  loader  moves 
in  to  take  out  accumulated  manure. 

Nests  are  in  a  single  row  along 
each  wall;  eggs  roll  away  on  plas¬ 
tic-covered  wire  to  a  collection  belt 
under  the  front  of  nests.  Bill  reports 
few  floor  eggs  being  laid  with  this 


by  Gordon  Conklin 

system,  despite  some  dire  warn¬ 
ings  from  a  few  people. 

Lighting  at  present  consists  of 
regular  25-watt  bulbs  in  rows  10 
feet  apart  and  bulbs  10  feet  apart 
in  the  row.  It’s  a  windowless  house, 
with  artificial  light  only.  Hours  of 
light  start  at  10,  are  stepped  up  20 
minutes  each  week  to  a  maximum 
of  16  hours.  The  building  has  a 
200-ampere  electrical  entrance,  and 
natural  gas  is  piped  into  the  egg- 
room. 

The  Smiths  receive  day-old 
chicks  from  Babcock  Hatcheries 
at  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  brood 
them  in  a  nearby  building  heated 
with  a  natural  gas-hot  water  sys¬ 
tem.  These  young  birds  grow  to 
become  the  breeding  flock  from 
which  Bill  delivers  to  Babcock  for 
hatching  all  eggs  23  ounces  and 
over  in  weight. 

Bill  sums  up  the  reason  for  his 
move  in  building  the  new  facility 
by  saying:  “One  man  can  care  for 
twice  as  many  birds  in  the  new 
house  as  in  the  old  multi- story 
one  we’ve  been  using  .  .  .  and  are 
still  using.”  Guess  the  economist 
would  call  it  “the  reach  for  labor 
efficiency.”  iVnyway,  the  net  result 
with  good  management  is  lowered 
cost  per  dozen  eggs  produced. 

NEPPCO'S  EGG  WASHING 
RULES 

1.  The  egg  shell  is  porous,  and 
bacteria  can  move  through  it  when 
moisture  is  present.  When  eggs 
are  washed  the  water  temperature 
must  be  at  least  30  degrees  F. 
higher  than  the  egg  temperature. 
Suggested  safe  temperature  range 
for  wash  water  is  110-125 
degrees  F. 

If  the  water  temperature  is  hot¬ 
ter  than  the  egg  temperature,  posi¬ 
tive  pressure  is  created  within  the 
egg  thereby  preventing  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  microorganisms  which 
might  be  present  on  the  shell.  If  the 
water  temperature  is  equal  to  or 
less  than  the  egg  temperature, 
negative  pressure  is  created,  per¬ 
mitting  microorganisms  to  enter 
the  egg. 

2.  Never  allow  the  washing  solu¬ 
tion  to  exceed  a  temperature  of  130 
degrees  F.  Eggs  exposed  to  high 
temperatures  stand  a  good  chance 
of  being  partially  cooked. 

3.  If  eggs  are  washed  on  the  farm 
they  should  be  washed  as  soon 
after  gathering  as  possible,  and 
pre-cooled  for  12  hours  prior  to 
packaging.  If  the  eggs  are  to  be 
cleaned  off  the  farm  and  cartoned 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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STOP  WASTING  FEED! 


OLIN  ROWOTH,  Director  of 
Poultry  Research  for  Beacon  Feeds, 
makes  these  comments  on  feed 
wastage  in  poultry  houses: 

Feed  wastage  that  means  a  feed 
conversion  of  4.5  pounds  instead 
of  4.2  pounds  per  dozen  means 
an  extra  cost  for  30  tons  of  feed  a 
year  in  a  10,000  bird  flock  aver¬ 
aging  240  eggs  per  bird.  That’s 
the  cost  of  better  than  a  carload  of 
feed  .  .  .  and  no  extra  eggs  to  show 
for  it! 

What  can  the  poj.dtryman  do  to 
minimize  feed  wastage?  Probably 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  check 
feeding  practices  and  feeder  equip¬ 
ment.  We  know  that  overfilling 
feeder  troughs  is  a  wasteful  prac¬ 
tice.  There  should  be  at  least  one 
and  one-half  inches  of  feed  in  the 
trough,  but  no  more  than  one-third 
full.  This  means  a  trough  depth  of 
at  least  four-and-one-half  inches. 

Feeding  at  least  twice  a  day,  or 
three  times,  is  recommended  when 
using  a  feed  cart.  Set  automatic 
feeders  so  that  the  level  of  feed  is 
low,  but  run  with  sufficient  frequen¬ 
cy  to  have  feed  before  the  birds  at 
all  times. 

When  filling  cage  feed  troughs, 
do  not  overfill.  Run  the  feed  cart 
slowly  enough  to  do  the  job  right 
and  not  spill  feed  on  the  floor  or 
dropping  boards.  Overfilling  the 
troughs  is  as  bad  as  spilling  the 
feed.  Too  often  the  person  feeding 
is  more  interested  in  getting  this 
chore  done  than  in  how  carefully 
he  does  it. 


egg  washing  rules 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

immediately  following  the  wash¬ 
ing  process,  they  should  be  cooled 
for  12  hours  prior  to  washing. 

4.  Once  washed,  dry  eggs  quickly 
and  only  pack  DRY  eggs  in  clean, 
preferably  new  material.  Do  not, 
under  any  conditions,  pack  eggs 
that  are  still  wet,  as  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  eggs  picking  up  off- 
flavors  or  permitting  bacterial 
growth. 

5.  Once  packed,  eggs  should  be 
kept  cool  (55-60  degrees  F  tem¬ 
perature  —  75-80  percent  relative 
humidity)  to  prevent  quality 
breakdown  and  retard  the  growth 
of  microorganisms.  Remember  it 
is  a  known  fact  that  certain 
washers  may  increase  internal  egg 
temperatures  by  15  degrees  F.  or 
more. 

6.  Completely  clean  all  egg  wash¬ 
ing  equipment  after  each  day’s 
operation. 

7.  Do  not  use  any  acid-based 
product  to  clean  eggs.  These  com¬ 
pounds  can  serionsly  damage  the 
shell  and  shorten  the  shelf  life  of 
eggs. 

8.  Have  water  checked  for  the 
presence  of  iron.  If  iron  is  present 
in  amounts  greater  than  three 
parts  per  million,  a  commercial 
water  conditioner  should  be  instal¬ 
led.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  five 
parts  per  million  of  iron  can  create 
a  serious  egg  spoilage  problem. 
Check  washers  for  rusty  surfaces 
as  these  can  add  iron  to  the  wash¬ 
ing  solution.  If  buying  new  wash- 


Know  your  feed  consumption. 
Using  bagged  feed,  this  is  relative¬ 
ly  a  simple  matter.  When  bulk  bins 
are  utilized,  this  can  be  somewhat 
more  difficult.  Utilizing  an  old 
clock  to  record  the  time  the  intake 
auger  runs  is  one  method.  With  a 
little  experimentation,  you  can  de¬ 
termine  how  much  feed  is  augered 
in  a  set  time.  This  figure,  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  length  of  time  the 
auger  runs,  will  give  you  the  total 
feed  used. 

Coarsely  ground,  pelleted  or 
crumbled  feeds  tend  to  be  less 
wasteful  because  of  fewer  fine  par¬ 
ticles  which  can  “dust  out”  or  be 
blown  out  of  the  troughs. 

A  well-insulated  house  can  pay 
for  a  lot  of  feed.  If  birds  are  cold, 
they  will  eat  more  just  to  maintain 
their  body  temperature.  It’s  an  ex¬ 
pensive  way  to  heat  the  house! 

Debeaked  birds  will  waste  less 
feed  than  those  which  have  not 
been  debeaked.  One  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  test  showed  debeaked  birds 
wasting  only  I  percent  of  their 
feed,  while  undebeaked  birds  wast¬ 
ed  4  percent.  Production  was  com¬ 
parable  for  both. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  each 
rat  seen,  there  are  upwards  to  50 
more  that  are  not  seen.  In  our 
experience,  most  poultrymen  do 
an  excellent  job  in  eliminating 
rodents.  It’s  well  that  they  do, 
though,  for  each  rat  will  consume 
or  contaminate  about  100  pounds 
of  feed  per  year. 


ing  equipment,  insist  on  stainless 
steel  tanks. 

9.  Do  not  add  soap  or  additional 
detergents  to  sanitizers  or  cleaners. 
Never  use  a  household  detergent 
or  laundry  bleach  to  clean  eggs. 
To  do  so  is  asking  for  trouble,  as 
some  of  these  products  contain  per¬ 
fumes  and  other  chemicals  which 
can  impart  an  off-flavor  to  the  egg 
or  damage  the  shell. 

10.  Under  no  conditions  should 
quaternary  ammonium-based 
compounds  and  ones  containing 
chlorine  be  allowed  to  mix.  Mix¬ 
ing  unknown  chemicals  will  lead 
to  personal  injury. 

11.  Only  use  fresh  clean  (drinking) 
water  in  any  washing  operation. 

SLOW  GROW 

Consumers  like  large  eggs,  and 
large  eggs  generally  bring  more 
profits  to  poultry  producers.  How¬ 
ever,  some  strains  of  chickens 
grow  too  rapidly,  and  as  a  result 
lay  many  small  eggs. 

University  of  Connecticut  poul¬ 
try  scientists  have  developed  a 
special  deficiency  diet  that  delays 
maturity  in  birds.  Called  the“ Con¬ 
necticut  Slow  Grow”  poultry 
ration,  the  feed  contains  below- 
normal  amounts  of  the  amino  acid 
lysine.  It  reduces  growth  of  birds 
to  8  weeks  of  age  by  nearly  50 
percent,  and  they  mature  about  3 
weeks  later  than  normal. 

The  later-maturing  birds  grown 
on  the  new  ration  produce  more 
large  and  fewer  small  eggs. 


Compatible. 


Potatoes  grow  better  with  Polyram.  A  lot  better. 

Strong  statement?  You  tell  us. 

We  say:  It’s  as  effective  as  any  blight  control  you  can  buy. 
(Keeps  early  and  late  blight  from  sneaking  in.)  It’s  compatible 
with  all  potato  insecticides  in  common  use.  (And  sodium  arsenite.) 
Its  physical  properties  are  excellent.  (Stays  in  suspension,  spreads 
evenly.)  It’s  safe,  (No  known  cases  of  injury  to  foliage.) 

Growers  say:  It’s  also  been  giving  them  higher  yields  of  No.  1 
potatoes.  And  a  surprising  important  plus :  Better  chipping  pota¬ 
toes,  an  acceptable  color  at  harvest  time  and  after  chilled  storage. 

How  come?  We  honestly  don’t  know.  We  think  it’s  the  zinc  in 
Polyram  that  helps.  Whatever  it  is,  we’re  with  our  growers  100% 
of  the  way. 

Which  is  why  we’ve  been  saying  it  all  along. 


Polyram®  is  a  registered 
FAIRFIELD  CHEMICALS 


trademark  of  Badische  Anilin  &  Soda  Fabrik,  A. G. 

•  NIAGARA  CHEMICAL  DIVISION  •  MIDDLEPORT,  N.Y. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  LAMCO  ,  LOCKE,  N.Y. 


FUTURE 

THE  BOX  DESIGNED  WITH  THE  A  FARMER  IN  MIND 


SIMPLE . . .  Worm  Driven 
Main  Apron 
Worm  Driven 
Beaters 


SMOOTH ...  No  Ratchet 
SAFE . . .  Finger  Forced 
Feeding 

("PEELS”  OFF  THE  LOAD) 


STRONG  . . .  Built  with  Good 
New  York  Oak 
(Dimensional  Lumber) 


“LET  THE 
FINGERS  DO 
THE  FEEDING” 


NO  PLUGGING 
NO  BRIDGING 
NO  AUGERS 


^915 

F.O.B.  Locke,  N.Y. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


Complete  14  foot  box  (16  foot  overall)  2 
beater  .  .  .  54"  high,  7  ft.  wide  inside. 

Reverse  and  Swinging  Tailgate  for  Bale  Thrower 
$95.00  extra. 

Right  or  Left  Hand  unloader  available. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
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We  Irrigate  For  Agriculture 
Auywhere  In  The  Free  World 


•  Most  of  our  systems  ore  engineered,  financed  and  installed 
within  36  hours  of  the  time  you  phone. 

•  Distributors  of  26  Nationally  Known  Lines  of  Irrigation  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Supplies:  Hale,  Jaeger,  Marlow,  Rain  Bird,  Buckner, 
Skinner,  Ames,  Gorman-Rupp,  Speedloc,  Alcoa  Tubing,  Tico, 
Champion,  Rain  Control,  Ireco,  Shure-Rain,  CMC,  Ravit, 
Mathieson,  Pierce,  Valley,  Perfection,  Flexo-Seal,  Wade'  Rain, 
Gould,  Myers  and  Geehn. 


•  Easy  financing  available  through  Alcoa.  Reconditioned,  guar¬ 
anteed  equipment  is  also  available.  Ask  about  our  unique 
rental  and  lease-purchase  plans. 


Dave  DeGrafF,  President 


NVV^  A: 


WIlllAMSTOWN 


IRRIGATION  CO. 


Wholesale  &  Retail 


Design  &  Installation 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Area  Code  315  964-2214 


■ir®22=>®=\^GDS 

FENCE  LINE  FEED  BUNK 

NOW  you  can  get  a  combination  rounded  feed  bunk  and  fence  all  in  one  unit — at  a 
cost  1/3  less  than  concrete!  Cattle  feed  from  one  side  — you  fill  it  from  the  other  side 
without  obstructions. 


All  steel  construction  ivith  2x6  staggered  joint  wood 
trough  You  make  it  -the  length  you  need.  Two  men 
install  20  to  40  feet  per  man-hour.  One  or  more  7/16" 
stranded  galvanized  cables  can  be  adjusted  in  seconds 
at  7  different  heights  above  the  bunk  held  in  place  by 
a  locking  pin. 

Feed  bunk  is  sturdy  and  rugged,  quickly  installed  yet 
it  could  be  easily  moved  to  another  location.  The 
rounded  bottom  trough  has  no  nails,  no  bolts  so  long 
life  is  assured.  There  are  no  holes  to  drill,  no  posts  to 
set.  Feed  bunk  frames  are  anchored  in  the  ground  by 
steel  stakes  tlfrough  the  base  plates  of  each  section. 
It’s  feed  lot  engineered — feed  lot  proven.  Patents  ap- 

^  "  ’  WRITE  TODAY  for  full  information 


BIG  OAK  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 


P.O.  Box  601 
Taunton,  Mass. 


THRO-BALE 


Cut  your  field  and  Hauling  time  with 

PRODUCTS  Forage  Boxes,  Thro  Bale  Racks, 
Flat  Racks— Feeder  Bunks 

FLAT  BED-  8'  x  16'  with  Back 
Standard 


FLOOR  —  Matched 
STRINGERS— 2%"  x  7W‘  Oak 
CROSS  ARMS -2"  x  6"  Oak 


8'  X  8'  X  16'-ALL  BOLTED 
CROSS  ARMS -2"  x  6"  Oak 
STRINGERS  -  2%"  x  7'A"  Oak 
FLOOR  -  Matched 

Contact 

LAMCO  Mfg.  &  Dist.  Co. 
Locke,  N.  Y.  —  315-497-1890 


Coyway  Fo/itrt 
Noted 

by  HAROLD  HAWLEY 


DEEP  SNOW  AND  RIDGES 

Immediately  following  the  early 
February  touch  of  old-fashioned 
winter  that  came  our  way,  the  snow 
was  too  deep  for  manure  spread¬ 
ing  for  most  of  us.  Friend  and 
neighbor  Dick  Daly  had  no  real 
problem  as  he  hitched  his  two 
strapping  teams  tandem  and 
spread  regularly.  A  lot  of  us  are 
feeding  saddle  horses  regularly  .  .  . 
but  they  were  no  help. 

We  don’t  need  to  haul  and 
spread  every  day,  but  do  like  to 
get  at  it  every  couple  of  weeks  in 
the  winter  so  as  to  have  the  work 
done.  It  occurred  to  us  we  could 
plow  a  road  to  a  ridge,  let  the 
liquid  manure  out  onto  the  snow 
and  let  it  run  downhill  .  .  .  kind  of 
soaking  and  settling  in  as  it  flowed 
along.  We  soon  found  that  a  load 
would  flow  125  to  150  yards 
downhill  in  a  band  10  to  15  feet 
wide.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to 
start  the  next  load  over  a  few  feet. 
We  did  a  pretty  fair  job  of  cover¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  ground  from  one  road 
along  a  ridge.  This  is  about  the 
first  time  our  knolls  and  ridges 
ever  appeared  to  have  any  pur¬ 
pose  in  life. 

Those  gay  little  red  cloths  at¬ 
tached  to  the  tops  of  car  radio 
antennae  during  the  deep  snow 
were  a  nice  touch.  For  a  few  days 
they  were  the  only  way  to  tell  if 
someone  was  coming  out  of  a 
driveway  or  a  side  street.  Even 
after  the  snow  was  melted  down, 
many  of  the  flags  continued  to  fly 
from  the  masthead.  They  added 
a  bit  of  color  and  gaiety  to  the 
scene,  and  from  my  standpoint 
were  a  country  mile  ahead  of  the 
coon  tails  sometimes  flown  from 
aerials. 

HOOF  TRIMMING 

Following  a  winter  and  spring 
with  our  cows  on  steel  slats  which 
apparently  are  less  abrasive  than 
concrete  floors,  our  cows’  feet  grew 
out  pretty  well.  With  toes  too  long, 
the  cows  stood  too  far  back  on  the 
heel.  This  led  to  strain  on  the  leg 
and  to  heel  injury,  and  hence  to 
lameness.  After  trying  to  keep  up 
with  it  for  a  while  by  ourselves  we 
finally  had  a  fine  professional 
come  in  and  trim  the  whole  bunch. 
This  sure  improved  the  looks  of 
the  herd  and  their  posture,  and 
pretty  well  put  an  end  to  the  lame¬ 
ness. 

It’s  not  new  to  see  these  long 
toes  on  cows.  Some  used  to  grow 
out  pretty  well  over  winter  in  a 
stanchion  barn,  and  would  then 
wear  or  break  off  walking  back 
the  lane  in  the  summer.  Now  with 
only  an  exercise  yard  for  summer, 
there  is  not  enough  wear  to  keep 


the  hooves  worn  back. 

Some-  visitors  have  suggested 
that  a  carborundum  finish  in  the 
concrete  either  in  the  return  alley 
or  elsewhere  would  help  to  wear 
down  the  toe  nails.  As  a  start  we 
have  built  a  10-foot  strip  of  con¬ 
crete  with  a  coarse  abrasive  finish 
at  the  entrance  to  the  parlor.  It 
has  an  8-inch  slope  up  to  the  par¬ 
lor  door.  It’s  too  early  to  tell 
whether  it  will  do  the  job,  but  if 
so  it  will  be  a  lot  easier  and  cheap¬ 
er  than  a  foot-trimming  job  for 
the  whole  bunch. 

Incidentally,  this  carborundum 
finish  sure  takes  the  slip  out  of 
wet  concrete  both  for  cows  and 
for  people.  A  few  handfuls  sprin¬ 
kled  into  the  top  layer  is  better 
than  a  health  and  accident  insur¬ 
ance  policy. 

FAITH 

A  strong  faith  is  a  beautiful 
thing,  be  it  faith  in  a  loved  one  or 
in  one’s  God,  or  just  a  deep  sus¬ 
taining  belief  in  the  ultimate  good¬ 
ness  of  mankind.  In  a  scientific 
age  most  of  us  still  take  much  on 
faith  .  .  .  not  stopping  to  ask  for 
die  proof  positive  that  the  scientist 
might  demand. 

Against  this  notion  of  what  faith 
is  and  what  it  means  to  me,  you 
can  imagine  the  jolt  I  received 
(as  perhaps  some  of  you  did)  when 
I  read  the  first  line  of  “A  Special 
Message  for  Taxpayers. ’’This was 
on  the  front  page  of  the  booklet 
containing  income  tax  instructions 
and  forms.  And  what  did  this  mes¬ 
sage  say?  “Every  year  more  than 
60  million  individuals  demonstrate 
their  faith  in  America  by  filing 
income  tax  returns.” 

Faith  in  America  I  have!  Faith, 
too,  in  her  future  and  in  her  slow 
process  of  government  and  justice. 
Likewise,  I  believe  in  her  goals  of 
equality  and  opportunity  for  all. 
But  do  I  demonstrate  my  faith  in 
my  country  by  filling  out  the 
income  tax  form  and  sending  a 
check  to  my  government?  I  do 
not!  I  pay  taxes  just  as  I  assume 
most  others  do  .  .  .  grudgingly  and 
because  there  are  no  acceptable 
alternative  choices.  I  pay  with 
some  resentment  because  a  sizable 
percentage  of  my  money  will  be 
wasted,  and  because  too  much  of 
it  will  be  spent  to  feed  people  well 
able  to  feed  themselves.  An  addi¬ 
tional  heavy  share  of  it  will  go  to 
help  finance  programs  that  I  do 
not  believe  are  right  or  proper. 
The  share  of  it  which  is  used  to 
provide  needed  governmental  ser¬ 
vices  at  fair  cost  I  pay  gladly. .But 
even  for  this  amount,  the  paying 
is  no  demonstration  of  faith. 

Incidentally,  I  get  the  feeling 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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that  it’s  a  good  thing  the  State  of 
New  York  isn’t  a  country  by  itself 
with  a  defense  budget  to  meet.  I’ve 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  look  up 
old  budgets  .  .  .  state  and  national 
.  .  .  but  I  get  the  impression  that 
our  State  budget,  even  without  a 
big  defense  program,  is  increasing 
at  a  rate  second  to  none ...  or 
at  least  second  to  very  few.  Was 
the  time  when  New  York  State 
income  tax  was  more  a  nuisance 
to  be  figured  than  an  expense  to 
cope  with.  What  with  investment 
credits  to  be  applied  against  Fed¬ 
eral  taxes.  State  taxes  are  getting 
to  be  larger  than  Federal.  We  do 
a  lot  of  hollering  about  all  the 
Federal  expenditures  (to  little 
avail)  yet  sit  still  for  an  unbeliev¬ 
able  expansion  in  the  size  of  the 
State  budget.  It’s  just  possible  we 
had  better  get  more  concerned 
about  expenditures  right  here  at 
home! 


HOW  FORGOTTEN 

CAN  WE  BE? 

We’ve  all  been  concerned  about 
what  reapportionment  meaift  and 
will  mean  to  upstate  people  and 
some  of  us  have  been  particularly 
concerned  as  to  its  implications 
as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned. 
Some  have  advised  that  we  learn 
to  think  and  act  as  a  minority  .  .  . 
which  we  are  .  .  .  and  which  we 
haven’t  really  learned  to  accept 
yet.  It’s  obvious  that  being  a  mi¬ 
nority  doesn’t  mean  the  end  of 
the  world,  but  it  does  mean  that  we 


must  try  harder  and  work  more 
effectively  at  presenting  our  view¬ 
points. 

Actually,  it’s  later  than  we 
think.  Reapportionment  will  only 
make  official  a  situation  which 
already  exists. 

At  a  meeting  called  to  hear  what 
the  New  York  State  Office  of  Re¬ 
gional  Development  had  to  say 
about  the  organization  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  twelve  areas  of 
the  State,  the  list  of  potential  mem¬ 
bers  to  help  plan  for  the  Finger 
Lakes  area  was  read  off.  This 
state- appointed  committee  would 
work  with  the  5-county  regional 
planning  committee  already 
formed. 

Mind  you,  these  are  the  people 
who  will  plan  the  use  of  the  land 
of  the  area.  The  Chambers  of 
Commerce  would  be  represented, 
the  Council  of  Churches,  industry, 
labor,  a  representative  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system,  people  from  coun¬ 
ty  and  local  government,  someone 
to  represent  the  governmental 
agricultural  agencies,  the  county 
planning  boards,  and  about  this 
many  more  representatives  from 
the  State  Department  offices.  So 
far  so  good.  There’s  no  quarrel 
about  these  folks  having  represen¬ 
tation.  A  representative  from  agri¬ 
culture  would  have  to  be  quite 
vocal  and  effective  to  have  much 
influence  on  such  a  committee. 
Actually,  no  commercial  farmer 
was  included  or  considered  on  this 
state-planning  committee  until 
Doris  suggested  that  it  might  be 
appropriate  for  the  largest  indus¬ 


try  in  the  area  to  have  representa¬ 
tion.  To  this  there  was  no  objec¬ 
tion. 

The  point  is,  agriculture  as  such 
wasn’t  even  included,  and  farmers 
own  the  biggest  share  of  the  land 
this  group  will  blueprint  for  vari¬ 
ous  uses.  It  kind  of  brings  home 
what  being  a  minority  can  mean. 

From  being  a  minority  to  being 
forgotten  and  ignored  can  appar¬ 
ently  be  accomplished  in  one  easy 
step  if  we  let  it  happen. 

I’m  reminded  of  the  reply  the 
girl  made  when  asked  if  it  was 
true  that  blondes  had  more  fun. 
She  said  they  did.  Next  question: 
“Why?”  Answer:  “Because  they 
try  harder.”  If  we  are  going  to 
have  “fun”  in  public  affairs  seems 
like  we  are  going  to  have  to  try 
harder! 

FRUSTRATION 

I’m  for  progress  and  mechani¬ 
zation  .  .  .  and  maybe  even  auto¬ 
mation  around  the  barn  and  in 
the  house  .  .  .  but  I’ve  about  reach¬ 
ed  the  end  on  one  item.  All  of  us 
cheered  at  low-priced  convenient 
equipment  when  ball  point  pens 
hit  the  market.  I’m  still  enthused 
about  them  ...  if  we  could  only 
keep  one  ready  to  go  when  needed. 

We’ve  been  buying  them  a  dozen 
at  a  time  (not  to  mention  all  of 
those  accumulated  as  advertising 
from  our  business  friends)  and  it’s 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they 
cause  more  exasperation  (cussing) 
than  anything  else  around  the 
place. 


uselul  machine 
on  mi  place” 


“I  couldn’t  operate  my  place  without 
it.”  “A  real  money-maker.  I  use  it  the 
year  ’round.”  “Built  like  a  battleship. 
No  maintenance  problems.”  “Handiest 
machine  I’ve  ever  owned.”  “Best  flail 
chopper  on  the  market.  The  knife  de¬ 
sign  and  that  2-speed  rotor  make  the 
big  difference.” 

Advertising  talk?  No  —  typical  com¬ 
ments  of  farmers  who  chose  an  M-C 
Chopper  to  handle  their  forage  har¬ 
vesting.  Here’s  why  an  M-C  Chopper 
is  your  best  investment: 

3  SEASON  UTILITY 

Chops  and  loads  green  feed  or  bedding: 

perfectly  conditions  hay  for  fast  drying- 

even  when  it’s  rain  or  dew-soaked. 


HANDLES  HEAVIEST  HYBRIDS 

Rotor  and  knife  design,  efficient  power 
transmission  assure  clean  cutting  of  tough¬ 
est  stands  using  minimum  horsepower. 


RUGGED  DESIGN 


Heavy  section  rotor  engineered  for  long 
life,  trouble-free  operation;  knife  blade 
assembly  designed  for  efficient  cutting, 
low  cost  cutting  edge  replacement. 

Ask  your  M-C  Dealer 
for  a  demonstration. 

Write  for  free 
literature  today. 

M-C  FARM 
EQUIPMENT 


THE  MATHEWS  COMPANY 


DEPT.  C46R  •  CRYSTAL  LAKE.  ILLINOIS  60014 


self- unloading  forage  boxes 


NEW 

TEN  SPEED  UNLOADING 
FORWARD  AND  REVERSE 

THE  RIGHT  SPEED 
FOR 

EVERY  CROP 
AND 

EVERY  CONDITION 


Standard  6'  High  Rear 
Door  Equipment 

The  change  for  front  to  rear 
unloading  is  mode  so  fast  that 
it  is  possible  to  use  the  Dion 
unloaders  every  day  for  zero 
I  feeding,  filling  silos  and  un- 

F  loading  boles. 


18"  Diameter 
Cross  Auger 

A  larger  diameter  auger  is 
supplied  as  cross  conveyor, 
insuring  positive  side  unload¬ 
ing.  Wear,  maintenance  and 
adjustment  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 


Unloading  on  Right 
or  Left  Side 

The  Dion  Self-Unloading  For¬ 
age  Box  can  be  equipped 
with  right  or  left  side  delivery 
to  suit  your  special  needs. 
Standard  equipment  Includes 
an  extra  clutch  controlling  the 
beaters. 


Hardware  Kit 

Kit  and  plans  for  building  the 
box  are  available  for  even 
greater  economy.  Standard 
sizes  of  lumber  are  used.  The 
front  end  is  supplied  com¬ 
pletely  assembled,  greased 
and  factory  run-in  for  long, 
trouble  free  operation. 


for  more  information  send 
this  coupon  today  to: 

DION  FRERES,  INC. 

c/o  J.  R.  Kanik,  Inc. 


108  West  Street,  Black  River,  N.  Y. 


Nome - — - - — - - — 

Add  ress - - — - 

Town - -State - 

Q  /  om  a  Student  O  /  am  iniarastad  in  a  Daalarship 
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"I'll  pay  you 
50«to  prove  that 

7^  NEW  COVER 

BOARD® 

covers  trash 
better!” 


R.  E.  Seltzer,  President 


Take  this  ad  to  your  dealer 
and  buy  a  set  of  New  Cover  Boards.  Send 
sales  slip  to  us  in  Bellevue,  Ohio.  We’ll  send 
you  free  the  valuable  Kennedy  Half  Dollar. 
Only  one  half  dollar  sent  per  family. 
Offer  expires  May  31,  1966.  Act  today. 

THE  COVER  BOARD,  100  Orchard  St.,  Bellevue,  Ohio  44811 


Still  only  $9.85 

Average  price,  with  Standard  Bracket, 
East  of  the  Rockies. 


Distributed  by:  j.  s.  woodhouse  go.  353  36TH  st.,  Brooklyn,  n.y. 


The  Strongest  Load-Rated  Farm  Wagons  For  The  Money! 


WHEN  YOU’RE  SHOPPING  for  wagon  gear, 
you'll  find  an  enormous  selection  to  choose 
from — all  shapes,  sizes  and  prices — 

GROVE  BUILDS  20  MODELS,  from  4  to  10  ton  capacities 

YOU’LL  LIKE  THESE  FEATURES 

RUGGED  GO-RELIABILITY 
TOUGH  “I”  BEAM  AXLES 
ADJUSTABLE  TIE-RODS 
BIG  DURABLE  HITCHES 
TRUE-TURN  AUTO  STEERING 
HEAVY  CARBON-STEEL  SPINDLES 
CENTER  POLE  SWIVEL  COUPLING 
GREASE  FITTINGS  ON  ALL  WEAR  POINTS 


WRITE  DEPT. 
AGR-10 


707 

7  TON 

CAPACITY 


HIGH-SPEED  ROLLER  BEARINGS 
RIGID  TAPERED  AXLE  HOUNDS 
MAXIMUM  MANEUVERABILITY 
ALL-WELDED  CONSTRUCTION 


NIXIN 


•  5  to  7  Raking  Wheels 

•  Hand  or  Hydraulic  Wheel  Lift 

•  40"  or  48"  Dia.  Rake  Wheels 


Mail  Coupon  for  Full  Information 

NIXIN  AAFG.  CO.,  P.O.  Box  109 
Edenton,  N.  C.  Rola-Rake 

NAMF.  _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE _ 


'I  (I 


mo  THAT 
LIVESTOCK! 


POLYETHYLENE  ELECTRIC 
FENCE  INSULATORS 

Long,  dependable  service— won’t  arc  out ! 
Mfd.  only  by  North  Central  Plastics, 
Ellendale,  Minn. 


WE  ORIGIHAL  PLAm  PENCE  INSULATOR 


WRITE  FOR  FREE 
COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

or  see  your  Unadilla  Dealer  about 
our  special  60th  Anniversary  Offer — 
get  details  and  save. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
60th  YEAR 


Dept.  A-46  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


Wood  Silos,  Silo  Liners,  Barn  Rafters 
and  Arches 


Subscription  Notice 

Please  include  AA-RNY  address  label 
to  insure  prompt  service  whenever 

you  write  us  about  o  subscription. 
I  s 

Moil  to:  American  Agriculturist,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  516,  Ithoco,  N.  Y.  14851 

To  subscribe  moil  this  form  with 
your  payment,  and  check:  □  new 
subscription  □  renew  my  present 
subscription. 

I  s'  \s  ' 

Subscription  Rotes  in  the  U.  S.:  1 
year,  $1.00;  2  years,  $2.00;  3  years, 
$2.50;  4  years,  $3.00;  6  years, 
$4.00;  8  years,  $5.00;  all  other 
countries,  1  year,  $2.50. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

..  ’  If  you^re  fttevlng,  pieaso  let  M*  know 
ATTACH  weeks  before  changing  your  ad¬ 
dress.  Place  magazine  address  label 

If  you  hove  o  question  about  your 
iipnr  subscription,  place  your  mogozlne  ad- 

your  letter. 


name 

address 


city 


state 


zip  code 


by  Robert  Clingan 


A  PORTABLE  WALL 

Dr.  Henry  Leiper,  currently  in 
charge  of  the  Religious  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Chautauqua,  tells  of  avisit 
to  Japan.  After  fellowship  with 
Japanese  Christians  for  several 
days,  Dr.  Leiper  told  his  friends 
that  he  was  amazed  at  the  ease  of 
communication.  He  had  been  told 
of  the  unsurmountable  wall  that 
he  could  expect  to  find,  a  wall 
between  East  and  West,  Asiatic 
and  Occidental,  Japanese  and 
American.  Yet,  to  his  pleasure  and 
surprise,  he  had  found  no  wall. 
To  this  one  of  his  Japanese  hosts 
replied:  “Perhaps  you  found  no 
wall  because  you  did  not  bring  it 
with  you.” 

This  insight  could  very  well 
apply  to  many  situations.  We  find 
barriers  to  communication  difficult 
to  penetrate.  Walls  face  us  wher¬ 
ever  we  turn.  Walls  stand  in  the 
way  of  communicating  with  people 
of  other  nationalities,  other  coun¬ 
tries  .  .  .  even  communities  we  visit 
only  a  few  miles  from  where  we 
live. 

Whenever  this  happens,  we 
ought  to  remember  the  story  of 
Dr.  Leiper ’s  visit  to  Japan.  Is  the 
wall  of  their  creation  or  ours?  Is  it 
something  that  was  already  there 
before  we  came,  or  something  we 
brought  with  us?  Did  we  bring  our 
own  wall? 

The  late  Robert  Frost  was  a 
beloved  poet  of  eternal  values  laid 
hold  of  by  a  man  who  knew  the 
ways  of  life  in  a  rural  community, 
and  on  a  New  England  farm.  In 
his  poem  “Mending  Wall”  he  de¬ 
scribes  two  farm  neighbors  who 
repaired  the  line  fence  (a  stone 
wall)  each  spring.  The  poet-farmer- 
author  could  no  longer  see  the 
reason  for  a  fence  when  neither 
kept  any  livestock  at  all;  yet  each 
spring  his  neighbor  insisted  that 
the  wall  be  repaired  from  the 
ravages  of  winter  and  the  heaving 
of  frost  and  thaw.  To  his  every 
objection  his  neighbor  replied: 
“My  father  always  said:  “Good 
fences  make  good  neighbors.”  To 
this  Robert  Frost  replied:  “Only 
when  there  are  cows.” 

To  be  a  real  neighbor  in  the 
community,  the  nation,  and  the 
world,  is  to  breach  the  walls,  es¬ 
tablish  lines  of  communication, 
and,  wherever  we  go,  to  remember 
to  leave  our  walls  behind. 


DISCOVERY 

Daily  bread,  daily  chores. 

Kitchen,  waiting  soil  — 

An  aching  back  and  weary  mind 

From  uninspired  toil 

Had  shaped  her  ordinary  life 

Into  a  hopeless  thing 

Until  she  saw  the  scarlet  flash 

And  felt  her  spirit  sing. 

The  delicate  red  chalices 
Of  flowers  in  the  grain 
Lifted  up  her  tired  heart 
And  mode  the  pattern  plain. 

—  Miriam  Ashley  Kozeika 


Windrow  Turners 


•  1-2-3  or  4  Wheels 

•  40"  or  48"  Dia.  Wheels 

•  Universal  Mounting  Kit 

DARF  CORP.,  Box  109 
Edenton,  N.  C.  27932 

Rush  Windrow  information 


ADDRESS- 
P.  O.^ _ 


-STATE- 


Sigge^  Tractor  Sargain 


SPEEDEX  S-23. 

9  h.p.,  7"  X  16" 
rear  tires,  2  power 
ranges,  geared  re¬ 
duction  steering, 
heavy-duty  con¬ 
struction,  easy-lift 
tool  lever,  1-year 
warranty.  Single 
clutch  pedal  with 
automatic  brake  gives  extra  safety.  Briggs  & 
Stratton  powered,  TIMKEN  bearings.  Tractor 
only  $535.  Many  tools  also  low  priced.  Un¬ 
equalled  full-floating  rotary  mower  cuts  full 
44  inches,  only  $139  extra.  Also  8  h.p.  Model 
S-18  only  $465  with  5-speed  transmission, 
and  Model  S-14,  6  h.p.,  only  $379.  See  your 
dealer  or  write  for  color  circular. 

(Prices  f.o.b.  Ravenna.) 

(DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED) 

SPEEDEX  Tractor  Co. 

America's  First  Riding  Garden  Tractor 

364  No.  Freedom  RAVENNA,  OHIO  44266 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 
$599.95 

Never  a  bargain  like  this!  Stop  in  clean, 
cozy,  continental  inns  personally  selected 
by  us.  Not  top  luxury  ....  but  you  meet 
the  people.  Visit  15  countries  by  deluxe 
motor  coach.  See  London,  Paris,  Monaco, 
Venice,  Rome,  Scotland,  Switzerland  and 
hundreds  of  other  fascinating  places. 
Friendly  group,  all  your  reservations  are 
cared  for.  We  repeat  ....  you  can’t  beat 
these  tours.  Leave  September  7th,  22  days 
for  $599.95.  For  full  information  write: 

SHANLY  INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 

528-A  Blue  Cross  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14202 


1  EXTRA 

1  STRONG 

BIG  ORANGE 

Hitch  Pins 

Bright  Zinc  Plated 


;  Forged  •  Heat  Treated 

11  available  sizes 
X  3V4  to  114  X  7  usable  lengths 
WW  Mot  Bond  or  Brook 


Hi -Test 

Chain 

Hooks 


•Grabs  ^4"  thru 
•Slips  %"thni  H" 
•Bright  Zinc  Plated 
or  %lf  Colored 


Ordor  From  Your  Domlor  or  Writo: 


MUD  INDUSIRIES.  INC. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 
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News  and  views . 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


Beef  Awards  —  A  pioneer  breeder 
of  Hereford  cattle,  Eugene  P.  For- 
restel  of  Medina, 

New  York,  was 
presented  with 
the  “Catdeman 
of  the  Year” 
award.  Mr.  For- 
restel  has  been  a 
key  leader  in  the 
beef  catde  indus¬ 
try,  has  helped 
and  encouraged 
many  farmers  to 
start  commercial  and  registered 


Eugene  Forrestel 


beef  herds  across  New  York  State 
during  the  past  34  years,  and  was 
instrumental  in  forming  the  New 
York  Beef  Cattlemen’s  Association. 
He  was  a  leader  in  the  formation 
of  the  Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  and  served  as 
its  president  from  1946  until  1964. 

The  “Outstanding  4-H  Beef  Club 
Member  Award” 


for  1965  was 
presented  to 
John  Good  of 
Perry,  New 
York.  The  17- 
year-old  4-H 
member  was 
cited  for  out¬ 
standing  accom¬ 
plishments  with 
his  beef  projects, 
which  included 


John  Good 


the  State 


beef 

achievement  award  and  an  all¬ 
expense  trip  to  the  44th  National 
4-H  Club  Congress  in  1965.  He 
has  built  up  a  herd  of  registered 
Herefords,  at  the  same  time  has 
fed,  fitted  and  shown  12  steers. 


Cited  —  Professor  A. MS.  Pridham 
of  Ithaca,  James  S.  Spero  of 
Middletown,  and  Derwood  G. 
Burns  of  Batavia  ...  all  in  New 
York  State  .  .  .  will  be  presented 
Awards  of  Merit  by  Lambda  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  on  April 


11. 


Professor  Pridham,  40  years 
with  the  department  of  floriculture 
and  ornamental  horticulture,  will 
be  recognized  for  research  and  field 
testing  of  chemicals  for  control  of 
problem  weeds.  This  information 
has  been  of  particular  value  to 
nurserymen,  and  has  provided 
control  of  Japanese  bamboo,  mug- 
wort,  and  quackgrass. 

James  Spero’s  citation  is  for  his 
leadership  in  establishing  the  Vol¬ 
unteers  in  Service  to  America 
(VISTA)  program  in  Orange 
County.  This  was  done  “while 
maintaining  an  already-full  4-H 
program.”  He  has  been  a  4-H 
agent  for  15  years. 

Derwood  Burns  has  been  Ex¬ 
tension  agent  in  the  agricultural 
division,  Genesee  County,  for  two 
years.  He  will  be  cited  for  the  guid¬ 
ance,  assistance,  and  encourage¬ 
ment  given  in  establishing  a  county 
resource  development  committee. 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  — 
The  nation’s  first  county-wide  con¬ 
ference  on  natural  beauty  was  held 
at  Nyack,  Rockland  County.  Wil¬ 
liam  0.  Douglas,  associate  justice 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and 
Mrs,  Frank  Church,  wife  of  Idaho 
Senator  Frank  Church  .  .  .  and 
special  representative  of  Mrs.  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson  .  .  .  were  speakers. 
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EVERY  DAY  FOR  LESS  THAN  $3.00  A  YEAR. 


Electricity  makes  cleaning  a  snap.  Time  spent 
on  the  job  is  down  to  a  fraction  of  what  it  used 
to  be  and,  better  yet,  the  operating  cost  of  the 
gutter  cleaner  in  a  67  cow  barn  for  the  whole 
year  is  less  than  $3.00.  □  Barn  cleaning  is  just 
one  of  the  ways  that  electricity  is  helping  the 
modern  farmer.  Grain  and  hay  dryers  permit 
early  harvesting.  Silo  unloaders  fluff  and  move 
silage  to  automatic  blenders  and  meters.  Con¬ 
veyors  and  augers  move  the  feed  to  the  cow. 
Automatic  devices  measure  milk  production, 
meters  dole  out  feed  and  timers  start  and  turn 
off  motors.  All  at  a  yearly  operating  cost  less 
than  a  single  month’s  wage  of  a  hired  hand. 
□  The  job  gets  done  quicker,  better  and 
cheaper.  And  the  farmer  has  more  time  to 
spend  on  farm  management  or  to  take  on  a 


larger  herd.  □  Your  Niagara  Mohawk  farm  rep¬ 
resentative  is  a  farm  mechanization  expert. 
He’ll  be  happy  to  come  to  your  farm,  look  over 
your  operation  and  give  you  some  straight 
facts  on  how  electricity  can  save  you  time  and 
money.  □  Call  him  today. 


Farm  Representative  i 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.  i 

300  Erie  Blvd.  West,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13202  J 

Piease  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  illustrated  book-  | 
let  showing  how  I  can  save  with  electrical  farm  i 

equipment.  j 

Name^ _ _ _ —  ] 

Address _ j 

Town_ _ _ _ ^Zip  Code - i 

I 

Telephone.. _ i 


The  Mark  of 

SEED  QUALITY 


p  M 

mpffinm 


FARM 


.  . . AND  THE  EXTRA  CARE 
THAT  PRODUCES  BETTER 
PAYING  CROPS  I 


At  Hoffman,  we’re  dedicated  to  a 
quality  seed  program  that  pro- 
ducesbetterpayingcrops.  Hoffman 
Seeds  are  carefully  supervised 
every  step  of  the  way  .  .  .  from  the 
time  they’re  grown,  right  up  to  de¬ 
livery  .  .  .  and  must  measure  up  to 
a  rigid  program  of  quality  controls 
all  along  the  line.  Set  your  sights 
on  the  bigger  yields  that  come 
with  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds.  Write 
for  information. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  Inc. 

Landisville  (LancasterCounty),  Pa. 

ALFALFA  •  CLOVER  .  OATS  •  PASTURE 
FORAGE  CROPS  •  FUNK'S  G  HYBRID  CORN 


Kadi 

SIDE  MOUNTED  MOWER 


was  I  Ion  the  MARKET 
in  the  FIELD ! 


After  18  years  of  continuous  development  and  field 
performance,  KOSCH  remains  FIRST  on  the  farm! 
Simplicity,  rugged  construction,  less  Initial  cost,  little 
upkeep,  and  3,000  acre  or  three  year  parts  and  work¬ 
manship  GUARANTEE  are  all  good  reasons  why  you 
should  first  consider  a  KOSCH  mower  if  a  fitting  is 
available  for  your  tractor.  KOSCH  fits  MORE  TRAC¬ 
TORS  than  any  other. 


See  your  KOSCH  DEALER  TODAY!  or  write- 


KOSCH  CO. 

Dept.  AAAI  COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 


BABY  CHICKS 


MARSHALL  KIMBERCHICKS.  Top  quality 
eggs  will  always  be  in  demand.  The  men  who 
stay  in  the  poultry  business  will  be  the  ones 
who  can  produce  highest  quality  eggs.  Choose 
Kimberchicks  for  dependable  high  quality  and 
profits  by  calling  Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  AR  2-8616. _ 

SAVE  ON  TOP  STRAIN  Chicks.  Outstanding 
test  records!  2-great  strain  Leghorns  —  Cash- 
man  production  pullets,  Cameron  Champ  #924 
pullets  $33.00  per  hundred.  Anderson  Buff  Sex- 
link,  White  Rocks  straight  run.  $15.00 — Pullets 
$30.00  per  hundred.  Discount  on  thousand  lot 
and  up.  Write  for  literature.  Parks  Poultry 
Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Phone  607-756-9310. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  Rocks.  Reds, 
Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  Ducklings,  Gos¬ 
lings,  Turkey  Poults.  Free  Catalog.  Surplus 
Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. _ 

BARRED  ROCKS  OR  REDS  $4.10.  White 
Rocks.  Heavy  Breeds,  As  Hatched  $7.85.  Heavy 
Pullets  $12.95.  Leghorn  Pullets  $15.95.  Free 
Catalogue.  National  Chicks,  2620  Rockafellow 
Ave.,  Pennsauken,  N.J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


HEAVIES!  REDS,  Rocks  $3.95 — 100;  “Jumbo” 
White  Rocks  $5.49,  COD.  Heavy  Breeds 
straight  hatch  $7.90;  Pullets,  $10.49.  “Deluxe” 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Hampshires,  RI 
Reds  straight  hatch  $9.70;  Pullets  $16.70. 
“Famous”  White  Leghorn  Pullets  $17.50. 
“Champion”  Pedigreed  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
$22.70.  Redrock  Sexlinks,  Buff  Sexlinks,  Silver 
Cross  Pullets  $24.70;  straight  hatch  $13.95. 
Black  Giants,  White  Giants,  Buff  Rocks,  Silver- 
laced  Wyandottes,  Giant  Brahmas,  Australorps, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Brown  Leghorns 
straight  hatch  $14.95;  Pullets  $26.95.  Pekin 
Ducklings  12 — $4.75.  Broadbreasted  White, 
Bronze  Turkeys  15 — $11.90.  Beltsville  White 
Turkeys  15 — $9.90  fob,  nearest  hatchery.  Live 
Guarantee.  Ruby  Chicks,  Dept.  AGR3,  Virginia 
Beach,  Virginia. 

HI-PRODUCTION  LAYERS.  White  Leghorn 
pullets  $26.50  per  100.  R.I.  Red  pullets  and 
Buff  Sex  Link  pullets  $26.00 — 100.  Broad¬ 
breasted  Cornish  Broiler  Cross  $10.  100% 

guaranteed.  Free  catalog.  Noll  Farms,  Klein- 
feltersville,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 


“WELP-LINE”  937  -  LEGHORNS.  Random 
Sample  Tests  prove  their  profit  superiority. 
Top  efficiency.  Akso  California-Gray’s,  Lee’s 
white  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Parmenter 
Reds,  Parks  Barred  Rocks,  White  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  free 
literature.  Rainbow  Hatchery,  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 

FOR  OVER  40  YEARS,  Sunnybrook  Chicks 
have  been  making  extra  egg  profits  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers.  Bred  from  top  bloodlines. 
Leghorns,  Sex  Links,  Reds,  DeKalb,  other 
breeds.  Hatching  all  year.  For  meat,  raise 
Vantress-White  Rock  Crosses.  Down-to-earth 
prices.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Box  106, 
Hudson.  N.  Y.  Ph;  518/828-1611. _ 

ROCKS,  REDS,  CORNISH  $3.89—100.  Large 
White  Rocks  $5.45.  Other  breeds  $1.45  to  $5.45. 
Pullets  $9.99.  Before  you  buy,  compare  our 
prices.  Guaranteed  savings.  Customer  choice  of 
breeds  shown  in  terrific  big  fi’ee  catalog.  Ship¬ 
ment  from  hatchery  your  section.  Atlas  Chicks, 
Home  Office  2651  Chouteau,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 


ANGUS  HEIFERS  BOOST 
YOUR  EARNING  POWER 


BABY  CHICKS 

QUALITY  CHICKS.  WHITE  Rocks,  Barred 

Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  straight  run  100- 
$10.75.  Pullets  100— $18.95.  Leghorn  Pullets  100 
— $25.50.  Our  choice  mi.xed  heavies  straights 
100 — $8.75.  100  Special  Guaranteed  Heavies 
$5.50,  shipped  COD.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  15 
— $5.25.  Superior  Chicks,  Box  5,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio. _ 

BIG  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Brown  Leghorns; 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Austra  Whites,  White 
Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  R^s,  Orpingtons,  Brah¬ 
mas,  New  Hampshires,  Wyandottes.  35  Breeds. 
Ducklings,  Turkeys,  Started  Chicks.  Free  Cata- 
log.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy.  Ohio, 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Shaver  Leghorns, 

Rapp  Leghorns,  Shaver  Sex-links,  Harco  Se.x- 
links,  Lawton  Buffs,  Cornish  Cross  meat  birds. 
Also  started  pullets.  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Green- 
wich.  N.  Y.  12834.  Phone  518-692-7104. 


Harco  Sex  Link  Chicks 

(Eggs  direct  from  Harco) 


Also  Silver  Hallcross  and  Golden  Buff 
sex-linked  Hallcross.  Arbor  Acres 
Cornish  Cross.  Weekly  hatches.  Com¬ 
petitive  prices.  Free  catalog  and 
price  list.  Write  to  214  Cook  Hill  Rd. 

Phone:  203-269-4447. 


Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Wallingford.  Conn. 


ANGUS 


QUALITY  ANGUS  BULLS.  Currently  gaining 
2.6#/day.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 
WYE  PLANTATION  FROZEN  Angus  Semen 
is  available  from  P.R.I.  proven  sires  officially 
gaining  4  pounds  and  more  per  day  or  whose 
365  day  weights  are  1200  pounds  and  over. 
Wye  Plantation,  Queenstown,  Maryland  21658. 
Telephones;  301-827-2041;  301-827-8143. _ 

REGISTERED  ANGUS  COWS,  foundation 
■quality  bred  to  Ankonia  Eric,  Eileenmere 
grandson  of  999-35  and  1032.  Also  this  typey- 
sire  and  two  top  sons.  Joel  Nystrom,  Agridor 
Farm,  Skillman,  New  Jersey,  201-359-5990  or 
212-DI9-0700. 

REGISTERED  ANGUS  CATTLE,  bred  cows, 
cows  with  calves  and  young  bulls  by  outstand¬ 
ing  sire;  Dor  Mac  Bardoliermere  3,  Centurion 
127  and  Aberan  Elevate  56.  Mohawk  Farms. 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  Lynn  Potter  518-CA4-5262. 

BROWN  SWISS 


REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS  since  1881. 
Heifers  all  ages.  Tel.  673-9381.  Louis  Barnes, 
Collinsville,  Conn. 


BURROS 


MEXICAN  BURROS:  Colts  and  bred  jennies. 
From  $25  to  $50.  James  Wagner,  Valois,  New 
York  14888.  Phone  Lodi  JU2-4982.  


JERSEYS 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE 

OF 

QUECHEE  VALLEY  FARM  HERD 

OF 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
APRIL  21,  1966  AT  11:00  A.M. 

Farm  located  between  Quechee  and  Tafts- 
ville,  Vermont  on  West  side  of  the  Ottau- 
quechee  River  off  Route  4.  Follow  the  Sale 
Arrows. 

68  cows  in  all  stages  of  lactation 
24  bred  heifers  for  fall 
20  heifer  calves 


SELLING: 

Stylist  Milestone,  4  year  old  bull  with  20  of 
his  daughters,  a  yearling  son  and  3  bull 
calves. 


Are  you  planning  for  the  future?  If  so,  consider 
this  fact: 

“Angus  heifers  are  a  good,  sound  investment.” 

Wh>^  '  ■ 

One  reason  is — quality  Angus  steers  bring  an 
extra  dollar  or  two  when  sold,  netting  more  profit 
opportunity  for  you. 

Just  check  the  feeder  auctions.  And  look  at  fat 
steer  sales.  You’ll  see  Angus  top  the  market  about 
80%  of  the  time. 

The  packer  pays  more  for  Angus  because  they 
cut  out  a  superior  carcass  and  more  saleable  beef 
for  him.  For  Angus  usually  have  less  wasteful 
bone,  belly  and  brisket. 

Less  calving  t:rouble  — less  work 

What’s  more,  with  Angus  you’ll  have  less  calv¬ 
ing  trouble.  Heifers  have  bred-in  hardiness,  and 
Angus  calves  have  smaller,  polled-shaped  heads 
that  help  make  calving  easier. 

Angus  cows  nourish  their  young  under  adverse 
conditions  too,  for  they  are  not  bothered  with 


snow-burned  or  sunburned  udders.  Angus  do  not 
have  cancer  eye  and  have  natural  resistance  to 
pinkeye. 

Angus  are  also  naturally  hornless  so  you  have 
no  troublesome  dehorning  problem.  And  Angus 
calves  are  not  set  back  by  unnecessary  dehorning. 

What’s  all  this  mean  to  you?  Less  worry  and 
much  less  work.  And  at  today’s  labor  prices  you’d 
be  money  ahead  with  Angus. 

Build  for  your  future 

Remember,  you  don’t  just  buy  an  Angus  heifer 
—you  invest  in  her  earning  power.  And  the  earn¬ 
ing  power  of  Angus  will  increase — for  naturally 
hornless  Angus  will  be  more  and  more  in  demand 
in  years  to  come. 

What’s  more,  you’ll  produce  sound,  sturdy 
calves  with  less  wasteful  bone,  belly  and  brisket 
— calves  that  will  bring  you  more  money. 

Yes,  Angus  heifers  are  a  good,  sound  invest¬ 
ment.  Why  don’t  you  start  your  Angus  herd  this 
year? 


COPYRIGHT  1865.  AMERICAN  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION,  ST  JOSEPH,  MO. 


THEY’RE  WORTH  MORE  IF  THEY’RE  BLACK! 


Dam’s  record:  20,541  milk — 1109  fat. 

No  better  place  to  buy  a  foundation  herd 
or  your  replacements. 

Last  herd  average  9424  milk — 504  fat 
Classified  86.7% 

Herd  TB  and  Bangs  Accredited 
All  Calfhood  Vaccinated 


FOR  CATALOGUES  CONTACT: 

Ralph  H.  Maxham,  Owner  and  Sales  Manager 

C.  W.  GRAY  &  SONS  Harold  Wright 

Auctioneer  Reading  Pedigrees 


NEW  YORK  BEEF 
CATTLEMEN’S  ASS’N. 
SPRING  SALES 

“Cattle  in  Their  Working  Clothes” 
Bulls,  Cows,  Bred  &  Open  Heifers,  Feeders 
April  29  (7:00  P.M.)— Caledonia 
(breeding  cattle  only) 

Empire  Stock  Yards 
.May  14  (1:00  P.M.)— Altamont 
(breeding  cattle — feeder  calves  &  yearlings) 
Fair  Grounds 

May  21  (1:00  P.M.)— Mohawk  Valley 
(breeders  &  feeders) 

Arthur  Schallenberg  Farm,  Westernville 
FOR  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 
Robert  Watson,  Clyde 
(Caledonia  Sale) 

Norman  Kidder,  209  Old  P.O.  Bldg.,  Albany 
(Altamont  Sale) 

Ernest  Hardy,  Taberg 
(Mohawk  Valley  Sale) 
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BEES  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES 


DUCKS  &  GEESE 


HDRSES 


MILKING  SHDRTHORNS 


bees  increase  seed  and  fruit  yields,  100 
page  book  with  175  pictures  @  75^  postpaid, 
explains  everything  from  starting  to  selling 
honey.  Free  factory  catalog,  stingproof  equip¬ 
ment,  saves  you  25%.  Walter  T.  Kelley  Co., 

Clarkson,  Kentucky. _ 

PACKAGE  BEES.  MY  northern-bred  Cauca- 
sians  are  very  gentle  and  productive.  Two 
pound  $5.35,  three  pound  $6.60,  postage  $1.40 
per  package.  None  COD.  Conner  Apiaries, 
Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ 

bees  for  pollination.  Double  Hives  100 

Mile  Radius  $7.00.  Phone  or  Write:  Bingham’s 
Bee  Ranch,  Danbury,  Conn.  06810.  SP5-2733. 

CHAROLAIS 

flying  horseshoe  ranches — Breeding 

Charolais  since  ’52.  200  head"  of  the  best 

Charolais  at  the  lowest  prices.  Registered  & 
recorded  bulls,  cows  and  heifers.  Best  blood¬ 
lines.  Certified  herd.  Visitors  welcome.  No  Sat¬ 
urday  sales.  Morris,  Pa.  Phone  717-353-2879. 
rugged  charolais  breeding  Stock  for 
sale.  Realistic  Prices.  Come  see  our  herd  sire, 
Ama  Amigo.  Dave  Miller,  Charolles  Valley, 
RD#2,  Phoenixville,  Pa.  Rt.  113.  933-4044. 
PUREBRED,  REGISTERED  CHAROLAIS.  Ex¬ 

cellent  Breeding  stock.  Bulls  $350.  and  up:  Box 
369-GJ,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

CHAROLAIS:  Fastest  weight  gaining  beef 
breed.  Make  excellent  crosses  with  other 
breeds.  Few  choice  young  Purebred  Bulls  for 
sale.  Every  animal  P.  R.  I.  tested — -Best  Blood¬ 
lines — Reasonably  priced — Deer  Hill  Farms, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. — R.  James  Hubbard,  Owner 
— Kenneth  Nye,  Manager. _ 

SIX  1965  PUREBRED  CHAROLAIS  Heifers. 
Two  Purebred  Bulls.  Circle  B  Farm,  Little 
Genesee,  N.  Y.  Bolivar  926 Jl. _ 

ONE  YEARLING  BULL  and  three  heifers. 
L.  G.  Norton,  7116  Norton  Rd.,  Elba,  N.  Y. 
14058. 


CDCHINS 


BUFF  -  BLACK  -  RED  -  Partridge  -  Silver 
Laced  -  Golden  Laced  Cochins.  Exhibition 
Quality — Hatching  Eggs — Chicks.  Cecil  Laugh- 
man,  Margaretville,  New  York. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 
steins  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Talbots,  Leonards- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


DDGS 


SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  Puppies.  A.K.C. 
Champion  pedigree.  Astolat  Kennels,  Kunkle- 
town  3,  Pa. 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS.  Small,  sturdy  1 
Herd  dog  and  companion.  D.  McLaud,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  — 
Swiss  type.  Famous  bloodlines.  Walter  E. 
Yoder,  Rl,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone  634-7664. 
AKC  AIREDALE,  WEIMARANER,  Wire  Fox 
Terrier  Puppies.  Tourtellotte,  Morris,  N,  Y. 

BORDER  COLLIES  WITH  natural  herding  in¬ 
stinct.  Pups  from  parents  imported  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wales  $20-$50.  Satisfaction  Guar- 
anteed.  Dunsmore  Farm,  Swanton,  Vt. _ 

AKC  REGISTERED  GERMAN  Shepherd  pup¬ 
pies,  all  ages.  Best  of  blood  lines.  Friendly 
with  children.  Richard  E.  Young,  Route  3, 
Lowville,  New  York.  Phone  890-R. _ 

PUREBRED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  —  Farm 
raised,  reasonable.  Guaranteed.  Sunnydale, 
Frederick  6,  Maryland. _ 

HEALTHY  REGISTERED  VACCINATED 
pups.  German  Shepherd-Samoyed-Beagle-Wire 
or  Smooth  Fox  Terriers-Dachshund-other 
breeds.  Price  surprise.  Floyd  Bogenrief,  Winne¬ 
bago,  Minn. 

PEKINGESE,  Toy  fox  Terriers.  Siamese, 

Manx  Cats.  Tripp,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  AKC  COLLIE  Pups.  $50  and 
up.  Fayre  Collie  Kennels,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  Tel. 
524-3628. 

AMERICAN  ESKIMO  PUPPIES.  Adorable, 
registered.  Han-Mont  Kennels,  Attica,  New 
York. 


EXDTIC  BIRDS  &  ANIMALS 


AMERICA’S  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  Exotic 
Birds  &  Animals.  Swan,  ducks,  geese  for  your 
ponds.  Peacocks,  Pheasants,  Fancy  pigeons. 
Crane  for  your  lawn  and  aviaries.  Deer,  all 
manner  of  other  birds  and  animals  for  your 
Park  or  Estate.  Come — see  them  or  send  for 
Price  list.  Southwick  Birds  &  Animals,  Inc., 
Blackstone,  Massachusetts. 


HEREFORDS 

iTeGISTERED  polled  HEREFORD  breeding 

stock  for  sale.  Bulls  and  Heifers.  Performance 
records  available.  Proven  Bloodlines.  W.  B. 
Phelps,  Spring  Hill  Farm,  Shushan,  N.  Y. 
Phone  farm  518-854-7868;  office  518-677-2635. 

registered  HEREFORD  SERVICE  Bull  For 

Sale.  Cornell  University  Bloodlines.  Leslie 
Saikkonen,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  Phone  387- 
3285. 

registered  Polled.  Bulls  ready  for  Service. 

Open  and  bred  Heifers.  Modern  Bloodlines. 
T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd.  Battleground 
Farms,  Box  511,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

Weanling  Heifers  for  sale.  We  sell  nothing 
Registered  that  falls  below  a  Grade  of  “12”. 
Also  minimum  daily  gain  standards  of  1.90 
lbs.  per  day  of  age  for  heifers  and  2.25  lbs. 
for  bulls.  These  are  the  highest  standards  in 
the  East.  Visitors  welcome.  Of  interest  is 
our  Bull  Testing  Program. 

CHARLES  D.  GIBSON — Deer  Run  Farms 
Hillsdale,  N.Y.  Tel.  518-325-7821 

WEST  HILL  Registered  Polled  Hereford 
DISPERSAL  SALE 
May  14,  1966— 12:30— at  farm 
3  miles  north  of  Waverly,  N.Y. 

110  Lots  —  15  Bulls  —  19  Open  Heifers 
76  Cows 

Majority  with  calves  and  bred  back. 

BEST  BLOODLINES 
Clean  Pedigrees — Excellent  Health 
Cattle  are  ready  for  your  pasture! 
Contact  Paul  Hamilton  for  information. 
Waverly  565-4970 


WEEDER  CHINESE,  EMBDEN,  Toulouse. 
African  Goslings.  Muscovy,  Pekin,  Rouen,  Buff, 
Khaki,  Crested  Ducklings.  Guineas.  Blyler 
Hatchery.  Gratz,  Penna. _ _ 

GEESE — WHITE  EMDEN  Goslings.  15  years 
selecting  the  best.  Ovid  Fry,  410  Webster  Road, 
Webster.  N.  Y.  14580. _ _ 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Breeders  of 
Long  Island’s  Famous  White  Pekins.  Hatching 
eggs  —  breeding  stock.  Inquire  about  prices. 
Long  Island  White  Pekin  Duck  Co.,  Eastport, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

GOSLINGS:  WHITE  EMBDEN,  Prettiest,  most 
profitable.  Free  information  write  —  Mother 
(loose  Hatchery,  DeGraff  3,  Ohio. 

GOATS 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL — monthly  magazine. 
How  to  raise,  where  to  buy  dairy  goats.  $2 
annually.  Box  836,  Columbia,  D-36,  Mo. 

HOLSTEINS 


200  REGISTERED  CANADIAN  Holsteins.  300 
Grade  Cows  and  Heifers  always  on  hand. 
Liberal  Credit  to  reliable  Farmers.  25  Years 
Experience.  M.  Barmann  &  Sons,  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  914-DI  3-6875. 


PHEASANTS 

15,000  RINGNECK  CHICKS  hatching  weekly. 
MacFarlane  Pheasant  Farm,  Janesville  13, 
Wisconsin. 


HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES— Everyone  who 

likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have  this  book; 
Free.  Send  name,  zip  code.  Beery  School,  1644 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio.  45359. _ _ _ 

QUARTER  HORSE  MARES,  Gelding  and 
Colts.  Appaloosa  Mares,  gelding  and  colts 
arriving  each  week.  Grade  Horse  for  sale  or 
rent  to  camps.  Over  100  on  hand  at  all  times. 
Les  Bowerman,  9065  Chestnut  Ridge,  Route  77, 
Middleport,  N.  Y.  RE5-7127. _ 

REGISTERED  BELGIAN  MARES.  Due  to  foal 
May.  Placed  well  in  Indiana  and  New  York 
Fairs.  Purebred  Stud  Colt.  George  Marvin, 
Warners.  New  York. 

Top  Halter  and  Permanently  Registered 
Quarter  Horses 

Must  sell.  Chestnut  stud — Royal  King  Breed¬ 
ing,  dappled  grey  mare,  chestnut  gelding. 
Call  anytime,  Mr.  Cass  516-SE2-8325. 


LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS— Fine  quality.  Uniform 
loads.  Any  weight.  TB  and  Bangs  tested. 
Howey  and  Manley  Cattle  Company,  306  Ex- 
change  Bldg.,  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


LIVESTOCK  TRANSPORTATION 


LIVESTOCK  TRANSPORTATION— Local  and 
Long  Distance — 40  Ft.  Trailer.  “Cohen  Live¬ 
stock  Pullman,”  Box  100,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
03766.  Phone  448-2148. 


“POLLED”  REGISTERED — Calves  up.  Hend¬ 
rickson  Farm,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


PEAFOWLS 


PEACOCKS-PEAHENS.  EARLY  Hatch  1965 
in  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered  varieties 
$30.00  pair;  1964  hatch  $45.00  pair;  1963 
hatch  $60.00  pair.  Are  breeders  will  be  in  full 
plumage  spring  1966.  Satisfaction  assured. 
Maple  Lane  Farms,  A.  H.  Chambers,  244 
Clinton  Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y, 


PIGEONS 


WHITE  HOMERS — 3  pairs  $10.00  Hendrickson 
Farm,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES  Catalog  lO^f. 
Walter  Hoenes,  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  N.  J.  08213. 

PONIES 


RAISE  POA  PONIES  for  pleasure  and  profit, 
write  for  free  details.  Lazy  A  Ranch,  Mohnton, 
Pa. _ 

REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  Welsh  Ponies. 
Miss  Rosamond  Mason,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 


LAVENDER  GUINEAS,  MALLARD  Ducks, 
African  Geese;  White  Laced  Cornish,  Silver 
Laced  Wyandotte  Chickens.  Hendrickson  Farm, 
Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


ARTIFICIAL 

INSEMINATION 

COOPERATIVE,  INC 


Will  combine  the  resources  of: 

■  Central  Vermont  Breeding  Association 

■  Maine  Breeding  Cooperative 

■  New  England  Selective  Breeding  Association 

■  New  Hampshire-Vermont  Breeding  Association 

■  New  York  Artificial  Breeders*  Cooperative,  Inc. 


And  will  bring  these  benefits  to  you: 

1  Best  of  the  best  AI  Proved  Sires. 

2  A  stronger  sire  development  program. 

3  A  more  effective  research  program. 

„  4  Industry  leadership  with  top  directors 

and  management. 


P.O.  Box  518,  Ithaca,  New  York,  14850 
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Classified  Ads 

PUBtlSHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

May  Issue Closes  April  1  June  Issue Closes  May  1  July  Issue Closes  June  1 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

35  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals. 
Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  15R24,  count  as  11  words. 
Minimum  charge  $3.50.  Blind  Box  Number  $2.40 
extra,  includes  address.  Send  check  or  money 
order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box 
369,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


PULLETS 


AGENTS  WANTED 


CHAIN  SAWS 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


WE’VE  BEEN  SPECIALIZING  in  started 
pullets  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Reared  on  separate  farms  under  a  program  that 
insures  top  quality  and  performance.  From  two 
weeks  old  to  ready-to-lay.  Dekalbs,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Harco'  Sex  Links,  Reds,  others.  Truck 
delivery  over  wide  area.  Write  or  telephone  for 
prices,  availability.  Sunnybrook  Poulti-y  Farms, 
Box  106,  Hudson.  N.  Y.  Phone  (518)-TA8-1611. 

RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  Fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. _ 

RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  by  know¬ 
ing  facts.  48  page  illustrated  book  describing 
25  Breeds.  Housing,  breeding,  feeding,  markets, 
marketing,  etc.  25  cents.  American  Rabbit  As¬ 
sociation,  28  ARBA  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

SANTA  GERTRUOIS 


ONE  YEARLING  SANTA  GERTRUDIS  bull 
of  cei’tified  stock  Kings  Ranch.  John  G. 
Gamble,  Sanborn,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


WANTED  —  Rambouillet  Registered  Sheep. 
John  Ferry,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  RAMS,  Ewes  and 
Lambs.  Stewart  and  Erdenheim  Blood  Lines. 
Cheviot  Hill  Farm,  Bridgewater,  Conn. _ 

SUFFOLKS  continue  to  lead  in  producing 
rugged,  market-preferred,  fast-gaining  meat- 
type  lambs!  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Associa¬ 
tion,  Box  324-RN,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Twenty-third  Annual  (Open)  New  York  State 
Sheep  Improvement  Projects  Stud  Ram  and, 
Ewe  Show  and  Sale,  Saturday,  July  30th  at 
Finger  Lakes  Livestock  Auction  Barn — Route 
5  &  20  between  Geneva  ajid  Canandaigua.  For 
entry  blanks  write  Fred  Zautner,  Brewerton, 
New  York  or  Warren  F.  Brannon,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca.  New  York  14850. 

DORSET  RAMS  FOR  purebred  or  commercial 
flocks.  Polled  breeding.  Taunton  Hill  Farm, 
Dayle  Hamilton,  Mgr.,  Newtown,  Conn. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT  TO  GET  in  the  beef  cattle  field  and 
make  profit  ?  If  you  do,  remember  Shorthorns 
— Polled  Shorthorns  go  to  market  30  to  40 
days  sooner  than  other  breeds.  Calves  weigh 
60-80  lbs.  more  at  weaning.  Get  the  facts. 
Free.  Write  Department  EB,  American  Short¬ 
horn  Association,  8288  Hascall  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68124. 

Annual  New  York  State  Shorthorn  Association 
Sale  of  Shorthorns  and  Polled  Shorthorns  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  Satur¬ 
day,  April  30.  Catalogs  available  from  Sale 
Manager  Clarence  B.  Worden,  Glen  Cove 
Fai;ms,  Windsor,  New  York  13865. 


SWINE 


MONTHLY  MARYLAND  FEEDER  Pig  Sales 
1:30,  2nd  Monday — Caroline  Sales,  Denton;  4th 
Thursday  (4th  Fri. — Nov.) — Rudnick  &  Sons, 
Galena  Vaccinated — health  inspected — graded 
pigs  sold  by  pound  to  highest  bidder.  Maryland 
Swine  Producers,  Fail-grounds,  Timonium. 

YORKSHIRES— BREEDING  STOCK  by  PR 
and  CMS  Boars.  Brucellosis  accredited.  Um¬ 
brian  Farms,  Lafayette,  New  Jersey,  Telephone 
201-383-5441. 

FEEDER  PIGS  THAT  Eat  and  Grow  $17.  each. 
Vaccinated  and  delivered  in  100  head  lots, 
shoats  over  40  lbs.  $22.  COD  on  approval.  C. 
Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Del. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINA  weanling 
boars  and  gilts.  Unrelated  groups  available. 
Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Meat  Type  Hamp- 
shire  Boars,  Gilts,  and  Weanling  Pigs.  Ralph 
Bliek,  Williamson.  N.  Y.  589-8617  AC-315. 

TURKEYS 


TURKEY  POULTS,  30  $14.95.  100  $39.95  post¬ 
paid.  Low  as:  Goslings,  97^.  Ducklings  24^. 
Guineas,  29^.  Cooper  Hatchery,  Oakwood  15, 
Ohio. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


NEWl  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
21^  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion !  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin,  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine, 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.’’  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Tops- 
field,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply 
catalogue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As 
always,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  houi’s  after  the  last  treatment. 

DAIRY  AND  LIVESTOCK  Veterinary  supplies 
direct  to  you  at  wholesale.  Send  card  for  new 
wholesale  catalogue.  Eastern  States  Serum 
Company,  1727  Harden  Street,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

KEN-MAST  MASTITIS  TREATMENT— Peni- 
cillin.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  Neomycin,  Sulfa¬ 
nilamide,  Cobalt  in  15CC  disposable  syringes. 
Dozen  prepaid  $4.45.  Withhold  milk  from 
treated  quarter  72  hours.  Authorized  Anchor 
Serum  Dealer.  Kensington  Veterinary  Supply, 
Kensington,  Connecticut. 


ASTONISHING  AUTOMATIC  TOILET  BOWL 
CLEANER,  deodorizer.  Works  when  toilet  is 
flushed.  Housewives  buy  on  sight  for  every 
bathroom,  at  only  $1.98  each.  Make  up  to 
$10.00  in  hour,  spare  time.  Free  Sales  Kit. 
Merlite,  114  East  32nd,  Dept.  G-71X,  New 
York  16. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS  —  Livestock  and  farm  auc¬ 
tions.  Complete  auction  and  pedigi-ee  service 
available.  Harris  Wilco.x.  Phone — Bergen  146, 
New  York. 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Free  catalog. 
1330-33  Linwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64109. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. _ 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING— term  soon.  Frie 

catalog.  The  Reisch  American  School  of 
Auctioneering,  Inc.,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


WONDERFUL  BIBLE  PROPHECY.  Prophet 
Elijah  Coming  Before  Christ.  World’s  Next 
Great  Event.  Free  Book.  R.  A.  Megiddo  Mis¬ 
sion,  Rochester,  New  York  14619. 

HOME  FIX-IT  BOOK.  Complete  do  it  yourself 
guide.  1000  subjects,  650  pages,  300  illustrations 
postpaid.  $2.00.  Arthens,  722  York  St.,  York, 
Penna. 


BUILDINGS 


FARM  BUILDINGS — for  all  purposes,  low  cost, 
easy  terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  be  an  Accident  Investigator. 
Make  up  to  $1,000  a  month,  part  or  full  time. 
No  college  necessary.  Car  furnished:  many 
extra  benefits.  We  train  you  at  home  in  spare 
time.  Keep  present  job  until  ready  to  switch. 
Pick  your  location.  Men  badly  needed  now. 
For  Free  information  write  Liberty  School, 
Dept.  C9410,  1139  W.  Park,  Libertyville, 

Illinois. _ 

FREE  BOOK  “990  Successful,  Little-Known 
Businesses.”  Many  fascinating  opportunities! 
Plymouth  936A,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11218. 
SURPLUS  OUTLET  STORE.  Extra  storage 
building  and  acreage  available.  Progressive 
Wyoming  County  community.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  initiative  person.  I.  Schallert, 
Realtor,  Strykersville,  N.  Y.  Phone  457-3033. 
MR.  MANUFACTURER— Would  you  be  inter¬ 
ested  if  you  could  get  a  large  piece  of  land 
absolutely  “Free”  if  you  would  employ  between 
50  and  500  men  ?  If  necessary  maybe  we  would 
put  up  the  building.  The  location  is  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  near  Route  61  and  Route  22  near  the 
two  intersections  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  If  inter¬ 
ested  write  to  Post  Office  Box  171,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  STAKES  for  tree  staking.  5,  6,  7,  8 
and  10  Ft.,  ready  pointed.  Also  tree  wrap  and 
wire.  Large  stock  on  hand  at  all  times. 
516-AN-6-6400,  East  Northport,  New  York. 

CEDAR  FENCE  POSTS,  Sharpened  or  un¬ 
sharpened,  all  sizes  and  lengths.  Cedar  Poles 
also.  Large  supply  on  hand.  Herb  Clark,  Rt. 
73,  Brandon,  Vermont  247-8241. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5,  Cedar  Hill,-  Texas. 


FACTORY  PRICES!  Brand  new,  first  quality, 
fully  guaranteed  saw  chain  in  .404", 
and  7/16"  pitch.  Chain  for  bar  of  any  saw  with 
cutting  length  12"  to  14"  only  $10.00:  15"  to 
16"  $11.00;  17"  to  20"  $13.00;  21"  to  24"  $15.00. 
New  hardnose  guide  bars  to  fit:  Homelite  17" 
$17.00;  21"  $19.00— McCulloch  18"  $18.00:  24" 
$21.00.  Direct-drive . sprocket  $4.00:  gear  drive 
sprocket  $2.50.  Add  50(f  to  total  order  for  ship¬ 
ping.  Give  saw  name,  bar  cutting  length,  pitch 
used  or  number  of  drive  links  in  chain.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to  Zip-Penn,  Inc.,  Box 
179-H,  Erie,  Pennsylvania  16512.  For  COD  send 
$2.00  deposit.  Write  for  savings  on  other  bars, 
sprockets,  saw  accessories. _ _ 

NEW  SAW  CHAINS.  American  made  by 
American  Workman.  Save  up  to  $15  each. 
Guaranteed.  Shipments  post’pd.  Write,  Arm¬ 
strong’s,  Box  142,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. 
49783. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  ARE  SUPPLIERS  for  Dairy  Farm:  First 
class  milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  work¬ 
ers.  Ellingers  Employment  Agency,  80  Warren 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Phone  GR  3-8168-9. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS— FINGER  LAKES  AREA  —  all  types 
and  size  farms.  Retirement  homes  —  hunting 
land.  Lakeshore  properties.  H.  M.  Stocking, 
Realtor,  Dundee,  New  York. _ 

VIRGINIA  livestock,  dairy  farms  and  country 
estates,  P.  M.  Browning,  Realtor,  John  H.  Hitt, 
Associate:  Culpeper,  Virginia. _ 

108  ACRE  FARM,  on  main  highway,  near 
Broome  Co.  village,  10  room  house,  equipped 
restaurant,  barn,  3  car  garage,  about  40  A. 
river  flats,  owner  will  consider  terms  on  this 
attractive  property — W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  RENT 


FOR  RENT— OUTSKIRTS  County  seat,  140 
acres.  Used  for  registered  cattle,  flat  alfalfa 
fields,  sandy  loam,  unfailing  springs,  pastures. 
Good  barn,  silo,  automatic  fountains.  Five 
room  house,  plumbing.  $2,500.00  yearly.  Re¬ 
sponsible  party.  A.  Fabini,  Catskill,  New  York. 
518-943-4649  or  375  New  Rochelle  Road,  Bronx- 
ville  914-DE-7-5649. 

FOR  RENT— MODERN  dairy  farm,  187  till¬ 
able  acres,  52  cow  barn,  gutter  cleaner,  large 
silo,  bulk  tank.  Ship  to  Conn,  market.  Six 
room  house.  H.  Brandt,  Craryville,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Hillsdale  325-4466. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


QUALITY  BUY.  Owner  reports  $10,000.00 
year  Net!  514  acres:  110  tillable:  spring  & 
stream-fed  200  acres  pasture;  200  wooded;  barb¬ 
wire  cross-fence.  2  (jrade  A  dairies:  30x75  w/ 
25  ties  &  32x130  w/  66  ties;  new  machine  shed: 
outbldgs.  Excellent  10  room-bath  Owner’s  Home 
plus  good  4  room-bath  for  tenant  or  son!  On 
hiway,  near  town.  Exceptional  Value!  $50,000. 
%  dn.  Stock  &  Eqpt.  avail.  Strout  Realty, 
RD#1,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  674-3055.  Free  Local 
Lists. _ 

SALE:  10  Acres,  House,  hot  water  heat,  other 
Buildings.  More  information  Letter.  Mary 
Moratelli,  Dante,  Vineland,  N.  J.  08360. _ 

FARM  307  ACRES  on  Route  17.  45  head  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle.  Machinery  including  HyMatic  barn 
cleaner.  Write  Lynn  Matison,  Andover,  N.  Y. 
14806.  Telephone  607-478-3545. 

165  ACRES,  HOUSE,  2  BARNS,  silo,  other 
buildings,  machinery,  saw  mill,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.  area,  Harold  Pearson,  Broker,  56  VVall 
St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

FARM — 250  ACRES,  135  Tillable,  40  acres  Tre¬ 
foil,  30  acres  Alfalfa,  Tank,  pipeline.  Silo  un¬ 
loader,  14x40  Marietta  Silo,  35  ties.  Modern 
home,  oil  heat.  Bradford  County,  Gross: 
$20,000 — 1965.  Write:  Box  193,  Wysox,  Penna. 


300A,  main  road  near  city,  new  addition  on 

barn,  barn  cleaner,  tie-stalls,  60  milk  cows 
artificial  bred.  Equipt,  good  water  supply.  200A 
Alfalfa  land,  good  water,  good  barn,  barn 
cleaner,  2  silos,  house  remodeled.  If  you  have 
your  own  dairy  and  equip,  you  can  buy  this 
farm  on  time  payts.  130A  Unadilla  Forks, 
N.  Y.,  nice  house,  large  barn,  tile  silo,  alfalfa 
land.  Reasonable  price.  IIA  1%  miles  from 
town,  main  road,  modern  3  bdrm.  house,  hen 
house,  barn.  One  can  really  enjoy  country 
living  here.  Farms  are  our  specialty.  Murray 
Grodman,  Realtor,  45  Salisbury  Street,  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.  13365. 

VERY  PRODUCTIVE  FARM.  Location— Lam- 

oille  County.  2  miles  river  frontage.  450  acres 
— 200  tillable,  balance  pasture-timber.  Carried 
135  head  holstein  cattle,  75  milkers.  Very  good 
corn,  alfalfa  hay  soil.  2  barns — free  housing, 
milking  parlor,  6  elevated  stalls,  pipe  line 
milker,  800  gal.  bulk  tank.  6  years  milk  sales 
average  35,000-38,000.  2  Silos — tile  &  cement 
stave,  large  tool  shed,  garage  repair  shop 
40'-30'.  2  houses,  1  with  furnace,  7  &  5  rooms, 
bath.  Never  failing  spring  water.  Very  good 
located  Valley  farm.  More  information  contact: 
Mark  W.  Patch,  Box  150,  Johnson,  Vermont.’ 
Tel.  635-2290. 

COMPLETE  MODERN  DAIRY.  Owner  re¬ 

ports  $12,000.00  year  income!  Streams,  irriga¬ 
tion  waters  142  acres,  all  tillable  &  pasture. 
Lake  borders:  auto,  pump  well.  Like-New 
Grade  A  milk  barn,  2  feeding  silos,  outbldgs. 
Handcut  Greystone  200-year  Colonial;  8  rooms, 
1%  baths,  5  fireplaces  Plus  2  good  tenant 
houses.  Complete  line  near-New  machinery  & 
Holsteins  (34  cows,  bull)  Included.  Absentee 
Owners.  $125,000,  terms,  Strout  Realty,  Star 
Rt.,  Middletown,  Va.,  Stephens  City  Exchange 
110.  Free  Local  Lists. _ 

LARGE  LIST,  DAIRY,  Market  Garden,  Rec¬ 
reational  Farms,  Camps,  $5,000.  to  $395,000. 
Skibiski  Realty,  So.  Deerfield,  Mass. _ 

FOR  SALE:  200  acre  farm  near  Owego.  Re- 
tired  owner.  Box  369-HA,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 

400  ACRE  FARM,  370  tillable  corn,  alfalfa 
land.  Miles  of  frontage.  2  homes.  100  head  dairy 
stock.  Equipment.  Mort  Wimple,  Realtor, 
Sloansville,  N.Y,  518-875-6355.  Free  lists. 
TOP  DAIRY  PROFITS!  Owner  reports  $11,- 
000.00  year  net!  202  acres,  125  tillable,  97 
spring-fed  pasture,  30  wood.  Dairy  124x36,  62 
ties,  new  milk  room  transfer;  24x36  barn,  2 
silos,  outbldgs.  Excellent  14  room,  2  baths 
home.  Included:  91  head  cattle  (62  milkers), 
barn  cleaner,  bulk  tank,  full  line  machinery, 
home  appliances!  Health  forces  retirement, 
$$$-Maker!  $94,000  less  down.  Strout  Realty, 
Bovina  Center,  N.Y.,  (607)  832-4377.  Free 

local  lists. _ _ 

DAIRY  FARMS,  large  or  small,  stocked  and 
equipped  or  bare  in  Bradford  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  A  leader  for  production  in  New 
York  Milk  Shed.  Harold  F.  French,  Broker  for 
29  years,  Troy,  Pennsylvania. _ 

100  ACRES,  ATTRACTIVE  BUILDINGS,  27 
miles  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  $24,500.  I.  Schallert, 
Realtor,  Strykersville,  N.  Y.  Phone  457-3033. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
BR-46  ,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.Y 


"ALL-BEnY”  AYRSHIRE  SALE 

SATURDAY,  MAY  7th.  at  12:30  P.M.  Fair  Grounds,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 
Featuring  40  DAUGHTERS  of  EASTERN’S  Miracle  Bull  —  “BETTY” 


Also  21  Other  Selected  Cows  and  Bred  Heifers 
*  These  32  Consignors  Own  3550  Ayrshires  * 


NEW  YORK  CONSIGNORS: 

Raymond  Bardeen,  Hornell  (100) 

Fred  Bova,  Burke  (100) 

Brisklea  Farm,  Ghent  (240) 

Win.  Cheesman,  Ellenburg  Dep.  (65) 
David  Claghorn,  Hudson  (150) 
Norman  C.  Cook,  Burke  (80) 

Gerald  Evans,  Georgetown  (70) 

Walter  Hair,  Chazy  (125) 

Datus  Hovey,  Ballston  Spa  (30) 

Wm.  S.  Howell,  New  Hampton  (75) 
Hudson’s  Dairy,  P’ulton  (110) 
P’rederick  Hunt,  Greenwich  (40) 

Dan  Murphy,  Hector  (150) 

Art  Nahrwold,  Middleburg  (105) 

Wm.  J.  Pfeiffer,  Greenwich  (115) 
Pine  Lake  P^arms,  Cobleskill  (165) 
Plotterkill  Farm,  Schenectady  (90) 
Porterdale  P^arm,  Watertown  (250) 
Wm.  Przysiecki,  Schoharie  (50) 

Erton  Sipher,  Gouverneur  (100) 
Gordon  Snyder,  Copenhagen  (80) 

Dean  Stewart,  Canisteo  (40) 
Strath-holm  Farm,  Port  Chester  (140) 


Keith  A.  Tyler,  Gouverneur  (50) 

Milton  Ward,  Delhi  (90) 

Henry  Wheeler,  Clinton  Corners  (50) 
Bernard  C.  Wilson,  Savona  (35) 

OTHER  STATE  CONSIGNORS: 

Dr.  Murray  Dunsmore,  St.  Albans  (65) 
Greenrange  Farm,  Whiting  (120) 

Meredith  Farm,  Topsfield  (500) 

Milaway  Farm,  Middlebury  (125) 

Weeks  School,  Vergennes  (40) 

FREE  DELIVERY 

up  to  200  miles  from  Cobleskill,  N.Y.  to 
all  buyers  whose  purchases  total  $2000.  or 
more. 

CREDIT  AVAILABLE 

from  Dairy  Credit  Co.,  represented  by 
Hugh  Earley,  19  Lincoln  Ave.,  Glens 
P’alls,  N.Y.  Phone:  793-9002.  Contact  him 
at  home  before  or  at  the  sale. 


Excellent — Double  Approved 
NO  OTHER  BULL 

of  any  Breed  has  shown  such  an  in¬ 
crease  in  production  over  stabkmates  for 
as  many  daughters. 

422  AI  daus.  780  recs.  avg.; 

12,688  #  Milk  4.1%  516  #  Fat 

His  top  daughter  has  a  record  of  23,840  M. 
Six  other  daughters  have  more  than 
19,000  M  records. 

RAISE  YOUR  PRODUCTION 

16  COWS  and  Ist-CALF  HEIFERS— all 
fresh  or  due  soon.  Dams  have  recs.  to: 
13,540  M  3.9%  526  F  at  4  yi-s.  Act. 

41  BRED  HEIFERS— A  great  lot!  26  are 
by  ‘Betty’.  Dams  have  recs.  to: 

16,750  M  4.0%  678  F  at  4  yrs.  Act. 

4  due  in  May,  5  in  July,  18  in  Aug., 

8  in  Sept.,  4  in  Oct.,  2  later. 

4  OPEN  HEIFERS— all  ‘Bettys’  Founda¬ 
tion  heifers.  Dams  recs.  to: 

18,830  M  3.7%  702  F  at  5  yrs.  Act. 

HEALTH:  All  Calf  hood  Vaccinated  and 
tested  within  30  days. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
MAKING  LOTS  OF  4%  MILK 

For  Sale  Catalog  Write  For  Information  About  “More  Profitable”  Ayrshires  Write 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT.  AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  BRANDON,  VT. 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE 


OPERATING  DAIRY  FARM.  90  head  cattle — 
loose  housing — 320  acres — modern  machinery — 
pleasant  10  room  house.  D.  N.  Bailey,  Rt.  1, 

Waterville,  Maine. _ _ 

250  ACRE  dairy  farm,  beautiful  level  land, 
mostly  all  tillable,  3  brick  homes.  2  modern 
barns,  80  stanchions,  $95,000.  460  acre  dairy 
farm,  90  heads,  65  milkers,  all  machinery,  large 
house  with  improvements,  $69,000.  Vermann, 
Coxsackie,  New  York. 

U6  ACRES  NEAR  GETTYSBURG,  PA.,  level 
productive  land,  excellent  buildings.  Other  good 
farms  in  area.  Charles  Adler  &  Son,  Inc.  Paul 
Van  Cleve,  Agent,  New  Oxford,  Pa.  Phone 

624-7701.  _ 

400  ACRES  LAND,  350  tillable,  250  acres 
seeded,  almost  new  barn,  80  stanchions,  an¬ 
other  barn,  30  stanchions,  4  bedroom  house, 
trailer,  about  155  head  cattle,  all  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  making  about  1,000,000  pounds  milk 
yearly.  $135,000.  277  acres,  85  tillable,  4  bed¬ 
room  home,  new  furnace,  barn,  40  stanchions, 
new  milk  house,  milk  tank.  $20,000.  K.  M. 
LeMieux,  Realtor,  9  Water  St.,  Arcade,  New 

York.  _ 

for  sale  or  rent.  Modern  dairy  farm  that 
has  grossed  from  $40,000  to  $65,000  every  year 
for  over  20  years  (Tax  Record).  Optional 
cattle,  machinery  purchase.  Immediate  posses¬ 
sion.  Wagson  Farms,  Tamaqua,  Pa.  Phone 
717-668-3858. _ 

150  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM.  80  acres  tillable, 

land  in  high  state  of  fertility.  15  acres  woods, 
some  saw  timber,  14,000  scotch  pines,  some  15 
years  old.  Large  barn  in  good  repair,  2  smaller 
barns.  Excellent  10  room  house.  This  is  valley 
farm  located  on  paved  road,  school  bus  and 
milk  route.  26  high  producing  registered  hol- 
stein  cows.  Good  farm  equipment.  Owner 
farmed  place  50  years.  Retiring.  Write  Box 
74,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

NICE  MAINE  FARM  HOUSE  with  125  acres 
of  land.  Good  view  with  privacy.  Brook. 
$4,900.00.  Terms.  Call  Rangeley,  Maine  864- 
2291  or  3791  after  7  PM  or  Write  Box  104. 

FREE  CATALOG.  With  Spring  here  property 
seekers  in  large  numbers  will  be  “looking” 
around  and  the  early  ones  will  have  the  best 
selection.  Before  starting,  ask  for  our  catalog. 
It  describes  several  hundred  New  England  and 
New  York  listings.  Four  Effs,  Box  264AA, 
Manchester,  N.  H.  (Representatives  wanted.) 

FREE  SPRING  CATALOG!  Bargains  Galore! 
Coast- to-Coast !  Low  prices,  easy  down  pay¬ 
ments!  Safe-Buy  Real  Estate  Agency,  712-NY 
West  Third,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

CLINTON  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK,  500  pro- 
ductive  well-watered  acres  in  the  Champlain 
Valley:  partly  tile  drained.  Housing  facilities 
for  200  milkers  including  110  stanchion  barn, 
holding  area  with  milking  parlor,  paved  yard 
with  covered  automatic  feeders.  Storage  in¬ 
cludes  two  Harvesters  and  four  additional  silos. 
Excellent  house,  prime  location.  P.  O.  Box  748, 
Albany,  New  York. 

N.Y.S.  licensed  slaughter  house,  hog  &  beef 
farm.  Lots  of  water.  Fruit  &  nut  trees.  With 
or  without  stock  &  equipment.  Custom  work  & 
retail  trade.  Saltsman’s  Market,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 

MONEY-MAKING  FARM.  188  Acres  with  115 
Acres  very  good  Alfalfa  land.  New  barn  with 
62  big  stalls,  barn  cleaner,  mow  conveyor,  2 
silos,  silo  unloader,  excellent  equipment,  3  trac¬ 
tors,  very  good  10-room  house,  oil  heat,  abun¬ 
dant  well  water,  a  great  herd  of  70  Reg.  Hol- 
steins,  current  Herd  Test  avg.  over  15,000# 
milk.  Taxes  $1034.  Price  $75,000.  Owners  health 
requires  early  sale.  Tom  Whittaker,  Realtor 
and  Farm  Consultant,  Brandon,  Vt.  247-6633 
and  247-6682. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Good  50  cow  farm  or  larger.  Also 
well  located  tracts  of  1,000  acres  or  more.  Paul 
Boughton,  Realtor,  Dolson  Ave.,  Middletown, 
New  York  10940. _ 

WANTED— FARM  REAL  ESTATE.  Small 
Farm  or  good  tillable  acreage  wanted — New 
Jersey  or  nearby  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York.  Box  484,  Piscataway,  N.  J. 


FISH  WORMS 


BIG  MONEY  GROWING  fishworms.  Free  in¬ 
formation.  Fain’s  Hatcheryl4,  Edison,  Georgia 
31746. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 


dahlias  large  VARIETIES  mixed,  labeled 

13  for  $2.50.  Gladiolus  giant  mixed  30  for  $1.50 
prepaid.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa.  18421. 

gladiolus  —  Surplus  stock  from  over 
thousand  named  varieties,  in  mixture  only. 
Large  bulbs  $5.  Medium  $3.  Small  (will  bloom) 
?1.  per  100.  Dahlias — 10  all  different,  named, 
labeled,  sprouted  and  cello  wrapped.  Many  new 
sported  kinds  usually  priced  over  $1.  each. 
Each  Collection  $4.00.  Your  choice  Large, 
Medium  or  Small  F’lowering.  No  lists.  Minimum 
orders  $4.  Gladside,  Box  H,  Northfield,  Mass. 

dahlia  tubers,  mixed,  mostly  red.  Ball 
tire  $1.00  dozen.  Exhibition  type  $2.00  dozen. 
Through  May.  Postpaid.  Marsha  Snyder,  Lis¬ 
bon,  New  York. 

dahlias  and  gladiolus.  Ten  mixed 
dahlias  $1.50  postpaid.  One  dozen  salmon  pink 
gladiolus  fifty  cents  postpaid.  Florence  Moyer, 
Yinemont,  Reinholds,  Penna. _ 

gladiolus  bulbs.  Mixed  colors  100  Large 
size  $4.50.  100  medium  size  $3.00.  State  In- 
spected.  Pi-epaid.  M.  Meckler,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

FURNACES  &  BOILERS 

CUrlffiATING  COSTS.  Use  Marco  Furnaces 

and  Boilers.  Either  Complete  Combustion  Wood 
and  Coal  or  Combination  Oil-Wood  and  Coal 
Units.  Literature  free.  Marco  Industries,  P.  O. 
Box  6-A,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801. 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

protect  your  BERRY  CROPS,  Vegetables 

teom  birds,  animals.  Cheese  cloth  100  yards 
by  48",  convenient  10  yard  lengths  $7.50  pre¬ 
paid:  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein,  120B 
Eton  Road,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. _ 

POLYETHYLENE  NETTING  —  Protect  your 
teuit  and  berries  from  birds,  also  cabbage  and 
broccoli  from  white  moth  with  7/16"  mesh  net- 
iiPg.  Rolls  100'  long,  7'  wide.  $10.50  per  roll 
delivery  charges.  Lasts  Eight  Seasons. 
Wi’ite  for  immediate  delivery  or  additional  in- 
^'’^ation.  F’red  Howe,  Box  267,  Somerville, 
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GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


JEEPS  $64.50,  airplanes  $75.20,  boats  $6.18. 
Many  others  direct  from  U.  S.  Government. 
For  complete  “Directory”  and  catalog  send 
$1.00  to  Quality  Surplus,  Dept.  NY4,  Box  23, 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania. 


HAY  &  STRAW 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa — mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  hay  delivered 
by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality  guaranteed. 
Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Melrose,  4-2591  before  8  A.M.  or  after  5  P.M. 
BALED  HAY  DELIVERED  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion.  For  more  information  write  or  call  after 
6:00  PM.  J.  W.  Christman,  RD  2,  Fort  Plain, 
New  York. _ _ 

GRADED  HAY  STRAW  all  kinds  shipped 
anywhere.  Phone  201-748-1020.  Desmond  Hay 
Service.  Box  402,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 
CARLOT  OR  SEND  your  truck.  Hay,  Alfalfa 
pellets,  grain.  Grain  or  feed  store  operators, 
contact  us  for  your  feed  supplies.  Schwab  Bros. 
Feed  Co.,  New  Bavaria,  Ohio. _ 

CAN  DELIVER  all  grades  of  good  quality  hay. 
Also,  farmers  interested  in  selling  contact  us. 
D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York.  Phone: 
716-243-3311  or  716-243-2236. _ 

CALL  ON  US  for  Hay  &  Straw.  Myers  & 
Wilbur.  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. _ 

GOOD  QUALITY  HAY  delivered  anywhere. 
Marcus  Delong,  Romulus,  N.  Y.  14541.  Ovid 
869-5675. _ _ 

WANTED:  Licensed  &  Bonded  Farmer  wants 
top  quality  Hay  &  Straw.  Also  Mulch — mini¬ 
mum  10  ton  lots.  “To  be  picked  up.”  Write  Box 
141,  Plainview,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE— TREFOIL  and  Timothy.  814-476- 
2832  evenings.  Erie,  Penna. _ 

6000-7000  BALES  CHOICE  HAY.  1000  bales 
straw.  Varner  Lyman,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  Phone 
1052. _ _ 

GRADED  DAIRY  ALFALFA  and  other  Grades. 
Art  Callari  Hay  Co.,  Upper  Sandusky.  Ohio. 
CHOICE  HAY,  all  grades.  Mohawk  Valley. 
Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc.,  Fort 
Plain,  New  York.  Telephone  4-5111. 

HELP  WANTED 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED.  FULLY  experienced 
in  operating  milking  machines  and  caring  for 
cows.  Excellent  housing  for  married  man. 
Steady  year  round  employment.  Top  wages 
and  bonus.  Garelick  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass. 
617-528-9000  days  or  evenings  call  Israel 
Garelick  617-528-1122. _ 

MAKE  $280.00  GETTING  JUST  10  growers  to 
try  Campbell’s  Plant  Food.  Sample  free.  Camp- 
bell,  Rochelle  19,  Illinois. _ 

WANTED:  MAN,  BOY  or  girl  for  general 
farm  work.  Russell  Peters,  Sr.,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

$23  WEEKLY  AND  YOUR  own  dresses  as  extra 
rewards.  Just  show  Fashion  Frocks  to  friends. 
Easy,  fun.  Convenient  even  for  housewife  with 
children.  No  canvassing,  investment  or  experi¬ 
ence.  For  Free  Kit  write  Fashion  Frocks,  Dept. 
W-16101.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. _ _ 

WANTED— MARRIED  DAIRYMAN.  Modern 
Dairy  Farm,  House,  Salary,  benefits,  6  clay 
week,  vacation.  Call  516-732-5583.  Manzoni’s 
Dairy,  Coram,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. _ 

TIRED  OF  MILKING?  Long  established  Angus 
herd  needs  experienced,  reliable,  field  man  to 
assume  responsibility  for  crops  and  machinery. 
Some  cattle  work  in  winter.  References  and 
complete  information  first  letter.  Write  Wil¬ 
liam  (lonley.  Gibbet  Hill  Farm,  Groton,  Mass. 

SALES— FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES.  Major 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Corp.  Positions  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  To  qualify  a 
college  degree  in  Agriculture  is  necessary.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  including  salary  requirements.  Box 
369-GU,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 

NURSES— PRACTICAL  Licensed  N.Y.S.  Ex- 
cellent  opportunity  in  Geriatrics,  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  field  in  Nursing.  Start  $383  to  $458  in  three 
years:  evening  differential  $25:  nights  $20 
month:  live-in  available:-  liberal  benefits:  one 
hour  from  N.Y.C.  with  two  nearby  colleges: 
modern  expanding  institution:  active  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Program:  In-Service  Education  and  Hos¬ 
pital  affiliation.  Write  or  call  Personnel,  West¬ 
chester  County  Home,  25  Bradhurst  Ave, 
Hawthorne,  N.Y.  (914)  LY2-8500,  e.xt.  2666. 

HOUSEKEEPER — Refined  woman,  age  45  or 
under.  One  who  prefers  country  living.  Capable 
of  helping  to  care  for  nice  home.  Cooking 
ability.  Have  maid  as  helper.  Employer  has  no 
family.  Located  in  Toms  River,  N.  J.,  midway 
between  New  York  and  Atlantic  City.  Call: 
Philip  Maimone — 201-349-0067,  after  6  PM. 

SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  for  work  on  Connecti¬ 
cut  farm.  No  field  work:  $350  month,  room, 
kitchenette,  bath,  private  quarters.  No  Board. 
Interview  Required.  Spring  Hill  Farm,  New 
Preston,  Conn. 

HOUSEKEEPER  AND  CARE  for  invalid  wife 
— to  live  in.  Give  phone  number.  Herbert  Burns, 
Box  122,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  .  .  .  $300.00  to  $425.00  a 
month.  Call  or  Write  Woodland  Farms,  North 
Branch,  New  York — 914-482-4400. 

FARM  AND  ESTATE  MANAGER  —  Expe- 
rienced  purebred  livestock.  Grounds  care.  Crops 
and  general  operation  of  Estate  type  of  farm. 
Only  first  class  operation  where'  loyalty  and 
appreciation  of  a  well  operated  farm  will  be 
appi'eciated.  Best  of  references.  Box  369-HN, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 

MALE  —  CARETAKER,  EXP.  with  horses. 
Small  P'arm.  Excellent  accommodations  for 
couple.  914-941-6600  or  914-941-2090.  Box  369- 
HE,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

HELP  WANTED — We  could  use  a  few  good 
sober  milkers  either  hand  or  machine.  Good 
pay.  Good  oil  heated  homes.  Apply  Ideal  Farms, 
Route  206,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  Tel.  201- 
383-2921. 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  MEN  THAT 
LIKE  TO  MILK  AND  TAKE  CARE  OF 
COWS.  WILL  FINANCE.  HAVE  GOOD 


MILK  MARKET  AND  FACILITIES.  MUST 
BE  SOBER  AND  HAVE  GOOD  REFER¬ 
ENCES.  WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY. 
WRITE  BOX  32,  FRANKLIN.  MASS. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  FARMER,  MARRIED,  between  25 
and  40  years  age,  for  purebred  beef  cattle. 
Experience  in  handling  and  breeding  necessary. 
Must  manage  and  work  by  himself.  All  modern 
equipment.  Good  pay,  modern  house.  Only  man 
with  experience  and  references  need  apply. 
Vicinity  Poughkeepsie.  Box  369-HI,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER.  SLEEP-IN.  Mature— Happy 
Disposition.  3  Children.  Private  room  and  bath. 
References.  $35.00 — week.  Lincoln,  Wheatley 
Rd.,  Old  Westbury,  L.I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  —  EXPERIENCED  SAWYER.  Sta¬ 
tionary  Mill.  Not  looking  for  production.  Mostly 
Hdwd.  No  Grade.  Tel.  collect:  Jim  Madigan, 
Harrison  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.,  North  Main  St., 
Branford,  Conn.  Days:  203-488-0195.  Evenings: 
203-488-5715. _ _ 

MARRIED  MAN  ON  Dairy  Farm.  House,  heat, 
electric,  milk,  good  wages,  man  must  be  reliable 
and  sober.  John  Schoonmaker,  Accord,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  MAN  FOR  General  Farm  Work. 

Sober,  able  to  drive  tractor  and  run  DeLaval 
milkers.  John  C.  McEnroe,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — experienced,  reliable  man  to  man¬ 
age  1000  acres — Monticello  area.  New  York 
State — free  housing  and  top  salary.  Write  in 
detail  to  Box  369-HM.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 

SEEKING  AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  Dairyman  to 
work  with  owner.  Build  up  farm  business — 
eventually  take  over  fai’m.  Write  fully:  age  edu¬ 
cation,  experience,  assets,  availability,  refer¬ 
ences^^ _ _ 

WOMAN  COLLECTING  SOCIAL  Security! 
Housekeeper  for  single  man  and  assist  with 
tiny  show  dogs.  Room,  board,  small  salary. 

Box  369-HD,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  WANTED  on  progressive  Dairy 
Farm  in  Eastern  New  York.  May  be  married  or 
single.  Good  wages,  working  conditions  and 
housing  available.  Write  Box  369-HC,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.  14850. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN.  ASSIST  in 
all  phases  of  operation.  New  100,000  cage  farm, 
new  pi'ocessing  plant,  etc.  Modern  two  bedroom 
home,  excellent  opportunity.  Schreibman, 
RD#1,  Box  457,  Monticello,  New  York. 

914-794-6040. _ _ _ _ 

MARRIED  MAN  WITH  ONE  or  more  boys  to 
take  over  most  of  the  responsibility  of  my  60 
cow  dairy  herd  on  modern  farm.  Must  be  good 
milker  and  able  to  handle  modern  machinery. 
Must  have  references.  Exceptional  wages  and 
good  living  conditions.  Frank  Musician,  Box 
14,  Lebanon,  New  York  13085.  Phone:  315- 

837-4812. _ _ _ 

COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED. 
Nice  home  in  Avon,  N.  Y.  Wages.  Box  369-HB, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ _ _ 

CARETAKERS,  middle-aged  couple,  modern 
farm  house  Southern  Dutchess  County.  No 
children,  light  duties  to  middle-aged  couple  on 
some  weekends,  who  are  away  during  winter. 
Year  round  position.  Please  state  salary. 
Further  particulars  furnished.  Box  369-CU, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  WANTED  for 

modern  dairy.  House,  good  wages.  Give  refer¬ 
ences.  Andrew  Babinski,  Water  Mill,  U.I., 

N.Y.  Telephone  516-537-0331. _ 

TOP  DAIRYMAN,  preferably  with  help,  to 
take  full  responsibility  for  a  70  cow  Purebred 
Holstein  Dairy.  Excellent  wages  and  good  living 
conditions.  Would  consider  share  basis.  Pre¬ 
mium  milk  market.  Must  be  available  Ai^ril 
1st.  Ronald  D.  West,  RD#1,  Mansfield,  Penna. 
Phone  724-1410. _ _ 

COUPLE — Man  to  do  outside  work,  lawns  and 
gardens.  Woman  to  do  occasional  housework. 
Separate,  furnished  living  quarters.  Must  fur¬ 
nish  references.  Location  Southern  New  Hamp- 
shire.  Box  369-GZ,  Ithaca,  New  York  14850. 

FARMHAND— EXPERIENCED  WI'TH  Modern 
equipment.  Small  apartment.  No  Liquor.  Ref- 
erences.  Randolph  Blackmer,  Fabyan,  Conn. 

HOBBIES 


CANE  CHAIRS  for  fun  and  profit!  Seat  weav¬ 
ing  kits,  free  instructions — Premium  medium 
Cane  $2.75:  Fibre  Rush  $2.95,  postpaid.  Com¬ 
plete  catalog  finest  seating,  refinishing,  sten¬ 
ciling  materials,  25^  (refunded  fii'st  order).  The 
Workshop,  Dept.  A-3,  122  Main  St.,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y.  14527. 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED  HONEY  —  Clover,  Buckwheat 
or  Fallf lower,  5  lb.  container  $2.30.  3 — $6.00: 
6 — $11.00.  Prepaid  3rd  zone.  We  use  stainless 
steel  extractors  and  tanks.  Lang  Apiaries,  Box 
A,  Gasport,  New  York. 

INSTRUCTION 


GAME  WARDEN,  Government  Hunter, 
Forestry,  Park  and  Wildlife  Service  announce 
job  openings  regularly.  Prepare  at  home  for 
outdoor  work,  good  pay,  security.  Complete 
information  Free!  Write  North  American 
School  of  Conservation — BH,  Newport,  Califor¬ 
nia  92660.  


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing— ^Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock^ 

LIVESTOCK  SUPPLIES,  EQUIP. 


FREE  SAMPLE  Cattle  Ear  Tag.  Big  numbers, 
low  priced.  Write  today:  Cowboy  Tag  Co.,  Box 
95,  Yucaipa,  California  92399. 

MAPLE  SYRUP 


NEW  GRADE  A  MAPLE  Syrup  $6.50  gal.: 
$3.50  half-gal.  Maple  sugar  $1.25  lb.  Prepaid 
third  zone.  Robert  Young,  West  Glover,  Ver- 
mont.  _ _ 

1966  MAPLE  SYRUP.  Gal.— $6.75,  1/2  Gal.— 
$3.85,  Quart — $2.35  postpaid  3rd  zone.  Ro- 
maine  Potwin,  So.  Royalton,  Vermont. 


NUTS  &  FRUITS 


STUART  PECANS — new  crop.  Tasty — nourish¬ 
ing.  Rich  in  Vitamins.  Good  Raw  or  Roasted. 
5  Lb.  $3.50:  10  Lb.  $6.50:  25  Lb.  $14.00.  Post¬ 
paid.  Sunshine  Plant  Co.,  Rebecca,  Ga.  


PHOTO  SERVICE  &  SUPPLIES 


12  EXP.  KODACOLOR — $2.49,  includes  new 
film.  Reprint  13^.  12  exp.  B&W — 10^.  Hoosier 
Photos,  Box  1405AA,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

TRIAL  OI’F^R — Limit  one  roll.  Black  &  white, 
8—35^:  12—45^.  Kodacolor,  8— $1.75:  12— 

$2.00.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Bo.x  191-R,  Lyons, 
New  York  14489. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP  ITCHING — Promotes  healing  of  piles 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 
Falls,  Maine. _ 

QUICK-JOHN — Cleans  septic  tanks,  cesspools, 
outdoor  toilets.  Stops  odors,  backups.  Opens 
drains.  6  premeasured  treatments  $2.95,  12 — 
$4.95.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Ryter  Co., 
Madelia  20,  Minn. _ 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  repairing  books  and 
tools.  Free  catalog.  North  American,  Box 
77-RD,  Fox  River  Grove,  Illinois  60021. _ 

LIGHTNING  RODS — We  specialize  in  complete 
and  economical  lightning  protection  systems. 
Free  inspection  or  information.  Morse-Collins, 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  _mem- 
ber  United  Lightning  Protection  Association. 

“SEPTIC  PEPS-IT”  for  cesspools,  septic  tanks, 
dry  wells,  filter  beds,  outhouses.  Prevents  and 
corrects  odors,  backup.  Keeps  systems  flowing. 
6  months  supply  $2.95.  1  year  $5.90.  Electric 
Sewer  Cleaning  Co.,  Boston  34,  Massachusetts. 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES— furnaces,  coal,  oil, 
gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  Co.,  793  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York. _ 

TREASURE,  Gold,  Silver,  Relics.  New  1966 
detectors  now  available.  Free  information.  Ray- 
scope,  Dept.  4-F,  Box  715,  North  Hollywood, 
California. _ 

NEW  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENT  detects 
buried  gold,  silver,  coins,  firearms,  treasures, 
valuable  minerals.  $19.95  up.  Free  catalog. 
Relco-A56,  Box  10563,  Houston  18,  Texas. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  WILL!  Two  free  forms 
ready  to  fill  out  included  with  63  page  booklet. 
Only  $1.00  PPD.  Pioneer  Distributing  Co., 
'Tunnel  Road,  Marietta  1,  Ohio  45750. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  —  25  for  $4.50 
postpaid.  10  to  14  inch.  Heavy  root  systems. 
Suncrest  Nurseries,  Box-J,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

EVERGREEN  PLANTING  STOCK  —  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  ornamentals,  timber.  Free  catalog 
and  planting  guide.  Suncrest  Nurseries,  Box-J, 
Homer  City,  Pa. _ _ 

DEPT.  R,  ECCLES  NURSERIES,  INC., 
Drawer  Y,  Rimersburg,  Pa.  Seedlings:  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  Hemlock.  Prices  as  low  as  $9.50 
per  1000.  Write  for  free  price  list,  and  plant- 
ing.  Shearing  Guide. _ _ 

NEW  JERSEY  GROWN  evergreen  seedlings. 
Spruce,  fir,  and  pine.  Write  for  complete  list. 
Croshaw  Nursery,  Columbus,  N.  J. _ 

KELLY  DWARF  APPLES  begin  to  bear  heavy 

crops  of  giant  fruits  the  year  after  planting. 
For  orchard  or  family  use.  Largest  fruit  tree 
nurseries  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Red  Delicious, 
Yellow  Delicious,  McIntosh  and  others,  also 
dwarf  peai'S,  peaches,  plums,  cherries.  Special¬ 
ists  in  strawberries,  blueberries,  grapes,  hardy 
English  Walnuts,  chestnuts,  pecans,  etc. 
Choicest  trees,  roses,  shrubs,  ornamentals. 
Complete  Spring  Garden  Guide  and  Nursery 
Catalog  with  375  color  photos  free.  Send  name 
and  address  today.  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  952i 
Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  14437. _ 

BLUEBERRY  BUSHES,  Cultivated,  latest 
varieties,  producing  giant  size  berries,  4 — 3 
year  old  bushes  $6.50  postpaid.  Order  early, 
supply  limited.  Brookside  Blueberry  Nursery, 
RFD#2.  Amherst,  Mass. _ 

1000  NURSERY  ITEMS  —  Evergreen — Tree 
Seeds,  Seedlings,  Shrubs,  Trees.  Horticultural- 
Propagation  supplies.  Catalog.  Mellinger’s, 
North  Lima  42,  Ohio. _ _ 

50  EVERGREENS  —  $3.75.  Sent  postpaid  at 
planting  time.  Excellent  for  windbreaks, 
screens,  Christmas  trees.  Graded  10"-15" — 
Scotch,  Red,  White  and  Austrian  Pine,  Nor¬ 
way  and  White  Spruce.  Graded  6"-10" — Blue 
Spruce  and  Douglas  Fir.  Limit  2  species  per 
order.  Request  free  price  list  and  planting 
guide.  Menoher’s  Nursery,  Union  City,  Penna. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FREE!— SPRING  Catalog.  Giant  180  pages! 
Thousands  of  properties  described,  pictured — 
Land,  Farms,  Homes,  Businesses — Waterfront, 
Recreation,  Retirement.  Selected  Best  Buys 
from  The  World’s  Largest.  489  offices,  36 
states  Coast  to  Coast.  Mailed  Free!  Strout 
Realty,  60-RE.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10017. 

LARGE  CAMP  LOTS  near  Sugarloaf  Ski  Area. 

Only  five  minutes  from  good  fishing.  Elec- 
tx'icity.  Telephone,  Water  at  property.  $595.00 
to  $895.00.  $10.00  down,  $10.00  per  month.  Call 
Rangeley,  Maine  864-2291  or  3791  after  7  PM 
or  write  Box  104. _ 

FOR  SALE:  A  Farm  about  43  acres  one 
mile  west  of  Hamburg,  Pa.  on  old  Route  22. 
A  Store  Room,  2  Garages,  2  Apartments  on 
the  corner  of  3rd  &  State  Street,  Hamburg, 
Pa.  Two  Store  Rooms,  4  Apartments  above, 
large  Parking  space  in  the  rear.  Hamburg, 
Pa.  A  Large  Store  Room  about  43,000  square 
feet  of  Floor  Space,  outside  of  Reading,  Pa. 
in  the  shopping  section  on  the  5th  St.  Highway. 
Any  one  or  all  can  be  bought  for  cash  on  up 
to  25  years.  If  interested,  write  to  James  S. 
Balthaser,  Hamburg,  Pa.  19526. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  FINGER  LAKES  REGION  — 
Farms,  Homes,  Business  Opportunities.  Send 
for  Free  Spring  Brochure.  Joseph  Lyon,  Broker, 
Phelps,  New  York. _ _ 

COUNTRY  STORE.  4  Apartments,  %  Acre. 
Income  property  $26,000.  Write  Box  4,  Brun- 
nerville.  Pa.  17543. _ 

PRIVATE  TROUT  POND  and  Stream.  125 
acres  of  timberland.  Nice  camp,  electricity, 
telephone  at  property.  Private  driveway  with 
gate.  Enough  Xmas  trees  to  pay  for  property. 
$7,900.00,  terms.  Call  Rangeley,  Maine  864-2291 
or  3791  after  7  PM  or  Write  Box  104. _ 

DAIRY  FARMS  —  BUSINESS  property  and 
income  propei’ty  in  western  New  York.  Phone 
or  write  your  wants.  L.  A.  Bennett,  Salesman, 
Riders  Real  Estate,  Perry,  New  York,  237-3715. 

REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


WANTED — Farms,  Village  and  Rural  Dwel¬ 
lings,  Acreage  and  Timber  Lots — W.  W.  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

SAWDUST 


SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS  in  carload  lots. 
Sawdust  in  bulk  truckloads,  also  baled  shav¬ 
ings.  Bono  Sawdust  Co.,  33-30  127th  Place, 
Corona  68,  New  York.  Tel.  Hickory  6-1374. 

SHELLED  NUTS  &  SPICES 


BLACK  WALNUTS,  PECANS,  English  Wal¬ 
nuts.  Almonds,  Cashews,  Brazils,  Filberts, 
Pepper,  Sassafras,  Cinnamon  $1.25Lb.  Dried 
Mushrooms  $3.00Lb.  Peerless,  538AA  Central- 
park,  Chicago  60624. 
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^  SWEET  ENDINGS 

f&'v  -^p/dnqtum  Meah 


by  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 


Very  impressive,  but  actually  easy 
to  prepare,  is  this  Strawberry- 
Lemon  Alaska. 

Photo:  Betty  Crocker 


NO  MATTER  how  good  the 
main  part  of  a  dinner  may  be,  it’s 
dessert  that  “makes  the  meal!” 
The  recipes  given  on  this  page  are 
favorites  among  my  friends.  I 
think  you  will  enjoy  making  and 
serving  them,  and  possibly  they 
will  give  you  some  ideas  for  your 
own  variations. 

ORANGE  BLOSSOM 
ANGEL  FOOD  CAKE 

1  cup  sugar 

4  tablespoons  cornstarch 

1  /2  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  fresh  orange  juice 

2  tablespoons  grat^  orange  rind 
1  1/2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

2  tablespoons  butter 

1  10-inch  tube  angel  food  cake 
(your  own  recipe  or  a  mix) 

Combine  sugar,  cornstarch,  and 
salt.  Stir  in  the  orange  juice  slow¬ 
ly.  Bring  mixture  to  a  boil  with 
constant  stirring  and  cook  1  min¬ 
ute  longer  or  until  thickened.  Re¬ 
move  from  heat,  stir  in  orange 
rind,  lemon  juice  and  butter;  cool. 
Makes  about  cups. 

Split  cake  into  3  even  layers. 
Put  layers  together  with  Orange 
Filling,  using  about  ^2  cup  be¬ 
tween  each  layer  and  remainder 
to  garnish  top  of  cake. 

STRAWBERRY-LEMON  ALASKA 

Lemon  Chiffon  Cake  Mix 

2  pint  bricks  strawberry  ice  cream 

5  egg  whites 

1/8  teaspoon  cream  tartar 

Dash  salt 
2/3  cup  sugar 

Bake  cake  in  oblong  pan,  13  x 
9^2  X  2  inches  and  remove  from 
pan.  Cut  a  5-inch  lengthwise  strip 
through  center  of  cake.  (Save 
smaller  strips  to  use  later). 

Place  strip  of  cake  on  baking 
sheet  or  bread  board.  Cut  bricks 
of  ice  cream  in  half  horizontally 
and  fit  on  top  of  cake.  Cake  should 
be  about  1  inch  larger  on  all  sides 
than  the  ice  cream.  Place  in  freezer 
until  ready  to  frost  (at  least  2 
hours).  Remove  from  freezer  15 
minutes  before  serving. 

Beat  egg  whites  until  foamy. 
Add  cream  tartar  and  salt  and 
continue  to  whip  until  stiff  but  not 
dry.  Gradually  beat  in  sugar  until 
meringue  stands  in  stiff,  sharp 
peaks.  Spread  meringue  over  cake, 
completely  sealing  ice  cream  and 
cake  (spread  thicker  over  ice  cream 
and  thinner  around  cake)  and 
swirl  into  peaks. 

Bake  in  very  hot  oven  (450  to 
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500)  for  3  to  5  minutes,  or  until 
the  meringue  is  a  light  brown. 
Let  stand  for  a  few  minutes  for 
easier  cutting.  Slice  carefully  onto 
platter,  using  pancake  turner  and 
spatula.  If  platter  is  large  enough, 
garnish  with  sweetened  straw¬ 
berries  and  mint  leaves  if  avail¬ 
able. 

Note:  In  place  of  making  me¬ 
ringue  as  described  above,  you 
may  prepare  2  packages  of  Fluffy 
White  Frosting  Mix  according  to 
package  directions.  Also,  you  may 
completely  prepare  the  Alaska, 
place  in  freezer,  and  at  serving 
time,  whisk  into  a  preheated  hot 
oven  to  brown  the  meringue. 

MERINGUE  LAYERS  MELBA 

6  egg  whites 

2  cups  sugar 

1  tablespoon  vinegar 

1  tablespoon  vanilla 

3  small  packages  frozen  raspberries, 

thawed 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
1/2  cup  currant  jelly 

1  quart  vanilla  ice  cream 

Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff  but 
not  dry.  Gradually  beat  in  the 
sugar,  adding  last  1/2  cup  alter¬ 
nately  with  vinegar  and  vanilla. 
Continue  to  beat  until  stiff  and 
glossy. 

Mark  two  9-inch  circles  on 
heavy  brown  paper  cut  to  fit  a 
cookie  sheet  (moisten  back  so 
paper  will  adhere  to  pan).  Divide 
the  meringue  mixture  between  the 
two  circles,  smoothing  one  circle 
over  the  top  and  making  a  swirl¬ 
ing  design  on  the  second  one. 

Bake  in  a  slow  oven  (275  to 
300)  about  60  minutes.  Turn  off 
heat  and  allow  meringue  to  remain 


in  oven  20  minutes  longer.  Remove 
carefully  from  paper. 

Soften  ice  cream  slightly,  stir  in 
1  package  of  berries,  press  into  a 
foil-lined  9-inch  layer  cake  pan, 
and  return  to  freezer. 

For  Melba  Sauce,  drain  berries 
from  other  2  packages.  Combine 
juice  with  cornstarch,  boil  a  couple 
minutes  until  thickened,  and  stir 
in  currant  jelly.  Cool  slightly  and 
stir  in  raspberries. 

To  assemble;  Place  flat-topped 
meringue  on  plate,  top  with  frozen 
layer  of  ice  cream,  and  then  swirl- 
top  layer  of  meringue.  Cover  and 
return  to  freezer.  Cut  in  wedges 
to  serve  with  Melba  Sauce.  Serves 
about  12. 

MARGUERITE'S 
REFRIGERATOR  DESSERT 

2  small  pkgs.  semi-sweet  chocolate 
pieces 

1  tablespoon  sugar 

4  egg  yolks,  beaten  well 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 
1/4  teaspoon  salt 

4  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff  with 

1  tablespoon  sugar 

2  cups  heavy  cream,  whipped 

1  small  or  1/2  large  angel  food  cake 
broken  into  pieces 

1/2  cup  toasted,  blanched  almond  slivers 

Melt  chocolate  and  sugar  over 
hot  water  and  stir  until  smooth. 
Stir  in  the  beaten  egg  yolks  until 
slightly  thickened.  Cool. 

Arrange  one-half  of  cake  pieces 
in  a  shallow  pan.  Fold  whipped 
cream,  beaten  egg  whites,  and  nuts 
into  chocolate  mixture.  Pour  one- 
half  of  this  mixture  over  cake 
pieces  in  pan.  Add  another  layer 
of  cake  pieces  and  remainder  of 
the  chocolate  mixture.  Chill. 

Cut  in  squares  to  serve,  topping 


each  with  whipped  cream  and 
maraschino  cherry  set  in  2  or  3 
mint  leaves.  Serves  about  12. 

APRICOT  GELEE 

1  large  can  apricot  halves 
1/3  cup  lemon  juice 
11/2  cups  sugar 

1  cup  water 

2  tablespoons  plus  1  teaspoon 
unflavored  gelatin  softened  in 

1/4  cup  cold  water 

1  cup  heavy  cretun,  whipped 
Lady  fingers 

Force  apricots  through  a  sieve, 
or  whisk  in  blender  first  and  then 
sieve,  if  necessary.  Add  the  lemon 
juice.  Cook  sugar  and  water  to 
medium  thickness,  add  softened 
gelatin  and  stir  until  dissolved. 
Combine  with  fruit  mixture.  Chill 
until  partially  congealed  and  fold 
in  the  whipped  cream. 

Pile  by  spoonfuls  into  sherbet 
glasses  and  place  four  single  lady 
fingers  around  edge  of  glass.  Gar¬ 
nish  with  whipped  cream  topped 
with  an  apricot  half.  Serves  6  to  8. 

PECAN  TORTE 

3  cups  pecans 

2  tablespoons  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
1/4  teaspoon  salt 

6  egg  whites 

1/8  teaspoon  cream  tartar 
Dash  salt 
11/2  cups  sugar 

6  egg  yolks 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 

Chop  the  pecans  very  fine  (you 
should  have  about  2^2  cups). 
Blend  pecans  with  flour,  baking 
powder,  and  salt.  Beat  egg  whites 
until  foamy,  add  cream  tartar  and 
salt;  continue  beating  until  whites 
are  stiff  with  moist  peaks.  Gradual¬ 
ly  add  3/4  cup  of  the  sugar,  beating 
constantly  until  sugar  is  dissolved 
and  there  are  shiny,  stiff  peaks. 

Beat  the  egg  yolks  until  thick 
and  lemon  colored;  add  vanilla. 
Gradually  add  the  remaining  % 
cup  sugar,  beating  constantly  for 
a  couple  minutes.  Fold  in  the  nut 
mixture;  fold  in  egg  white  mixture. 

Pour  into  2  round  9-inch  layer 
cake  pans,  lined  with  buttered  wax 
paper.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
(350)  about  30  minutes  or  until 
layers  test  done.  Allow  to  cool  in 
pans  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  then 
turn  onto  cake  racks  and  remove 
wax  paper.  Cool  thoroughly;  fill 
layers  and  garnish  top  with  sweet¬ 
ened,  flavored  whipped  cream.  Cut 
in  wedges  to  serve. 
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Pecan  Torte  is 
an  el  egantly 
simple  dessert, 
^  fit  for  a  king! 


Photo:  J.  Walter  Thompson 


VISITIl^C 

with 

Home  Editor  Augusta  Chapman 


Back  in  1964,  I  told  you  about 
seeing  Elsie  Masterton  of  Blue¬ 
berry  Hill  Farm  in  Brandon,  Ver¬ 
mont,  at  the  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
position.  We  corresponded  after 
that  “Visiting”  article  in  A  A,  and 
at  last  year’s  Fair,  I  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  meeting  Elsie  and  her  three 
daughters.  She  was  as  nice  as  I 
knew  she’d  be. 

Elsie  invited  me  “back-stage” 
to  taste  the  delicious  looking  des¬ 
serts  she’d  just  made,  and  what 
fun  it  was!  (I’d  always  wondered 
what  happened  to  all  the  mouth¬ 
watering  dishes  prepared  in  the 
demonstration  kitchen...)  The 
Masterton  girls  were  right  there, 
as  eager  to  sample  the  desserts  as 

1  was,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  pretty 
good  recommendation  for  any 
mother’s  cooking. 

To  make  the  occasion  even  more 
enjoyable,  Elsie  presented  me  with 
an  autographed  copy  of  one  of  her 
cookbooks  to  add  to  the  one  Phil 
had  given  me  for  Mother’s  Day. 
Elsie’s  cookbooks  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves  .  .  .  it’s  fun  just  to 
read  them,  and  the  recipes  are 
excellent  and  often  quite  unusual. 
She  writes  in  the  same  chatty  style, 
with  all  the  interesting  side  com¬ 
ments,  she  uses  for  demonstrating. 

The  three  books  in  the  order 
written  are  Blueberry  Hill  Cook¬ 
book,  Blueberry  Hill  Menu  Cook¬ 
book,  and  Blueberry  Hill  Kitchen 
Notebook;  I’m  sure  you’ll  like 
them. 

And  now  that  spring  has  offi¬ 
cially  arrived  and  those  first  pink 
rhubarb  stalks  will  soon  be  up, 
here  is  a  recipe  for  Rhubarb 
Creme,  one  of  the  desserts  Elsie 
demonstrated  at  Syracuse. 

RHUBARB  CREME 

6  cups  cubed  rhubarb 

2  to  3  cups  sugar 

2  cups  heavy  cream 

Place  rhubarb  and  2  cups  sugar 
in  top  of  double  boiler  and  cook 
over  rapidly  boiling  water  until 
rhubarb  is  just  tender,  not  falling 
apart.  Stir  it  once  or  twice  and 
taste.  Should  rhubarb  be  particu¬ 
larly  tart,  you  might  need  as  much 
as  another  cup  of  sugar  to  make  it 
sweet  enough.  Remove  from  heat 
and  allow  to  cool  to  room  temper¬ 
ature. 

Whip  heavy  cream  until  stiff 
and  stir  it  into  the  rhubarb  mix¬ 
ture.  Pile  into  a  bowl  and  allow  to 
cool  all  day  in  the  refrigerator. 
4  to  6  servings. 

Apple  Nut  Thing  is  another  of 
the  desserts  I  sampled  that  day. 
Elsie  says,  “It’s  neither  pie  nor 
cake;  it’s  just  a  ‘thing,’  as  our 
girls  call  it!” 

APPLE  NUT  THING 

1  cup  sifted  cake  flour 
4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 
4  eggs 

2  cups  light  brown  sugar 
American  Agriculturist,  April,  1966 


2  teaspoons  vanilla 
2  cups  chopped  pecans  or  walnuts 
2  cups  peeled  tart  apple  cubes 

1  cup  heavy  cream 

2  teaspoons  sugar 
1  teaspoon  sherry 

Sift  together  the  sifted  cake  flour, 
baking  powder,  and  salt.  Cream 
the  eggs  and  brown  sugar  and 
add  flour  mixture  to  creamed  mix¬ 
ture.  Then  add  vanilla,  nuts,  and 
apple  cubes. 

Mix  it  all  up  and  bake  in  two 
lO-inch  pie  plates  at  350  degrees  F. 
for  30  minutes.  Use  butter  to 
grease  pie  plates.  Cool  in  the 
plates. 

When  cool,  cut  as  you  would 
a  pie  and  serve  with  sweetened, 
flavored  whipped  cream. 


Easier  Ironing 

Some  weeks  ago,  my  friend  Kate 
Urquhart  of  Allied  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration  sent  me  a  new  attach¬ 
ment  for  my  electric  iron.  It’s  call¬ 
ed  an  “Iron-Glider”  and  has  a 
smooth  coating  of  TEE  plastic 
(Allied  Chemical  product),  the 
same  material  used  in  no-stick 
cookware. 

The  Iron-Glider  slips  on  and 
off  any  standard  household  iron 
in  a  jiffy  and  makes  it  possible  to 
iron  all  garments  on  the  right  side 
without  using  a  pressing  cloth  — 
no  scorching,  no  sticking,  no  shine! 

1  have  tried  this  for  pressing  wool¬ 
ens,  and  it  works  very  well. 

Tri-Point  Industries,  Inc.  of 
Commack,  L.I.,  New  York,  makes 
the  attachment,  and  department 
stores  in  the  Northeast  should  have 
it  by  this  time  at  a  price  of  about 
$3.00. 

Send  for  These 

“Easy  Ways  To  Delicious 
Meals,”  a  new’  Gampbell  cook¬ 
book,  gives  465  recipes  using  con¬ 
venience  foods.  Available  for  50 
cents  and  3  labels  from  any  Camp¬ 
bell  product.  Send  with  name  and 
address  (include  zip  code)  to: 

“EASY  WAYS,”  P.  O.  Box  732, 
Maple  Plain,  Minnesota  55359. 

“The  Proof  of  the  Pudding”  has 
more  than  100  dessert  recipes  star¬ 
ring  Jell-O-Instant  Pudding.  Avail¬ 
able  free  for  4  Jell-O-Instant  Pud¬ 
ding  box  tops  or  for  25  cents  and 

2  box  tops.  Send  with  name  and 
address,  including  zip  code,  to: 
Proof  of  the  Pudding,  P.  0.  Box 
I3I2P,  Kankakee,  Illinois  60901. 


THEM  HORSE  AND 

BUGGY  DAYS  I 


Eastman 


p 

Come  with  your  friend  Ed  Eastman  on  this  journey  to  the  days  of  his 
youth,  when  life  was  simple  and  uncomplicated. 

Visit  with  Ed  the  old-time  barber  shop,  the  blacksmith’s  shop,  the  country 
store,  and  the  county  fair. 

Visit  with  Ed’s  old  friends  and  neighbors,  like  the  ones  you  used  to  know. 
If  you  are  past  40,  “Journey  to  Day  Before  Yesterday”  will  set  you  to 
“remembering  when.”  If  under  40,  you  will  laugh  at  Grandpa’s 
shenanigans. 

If  you  would  see  this  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  book  you  would 
surely  buy  it.  It  contains  nearly  300  pages,  over  100  old-time  pictures, 
and  is  chockfull  of  personal  family  stories  of  how  folks  worked,  played 
and  lived  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 


Send  check  or  money  order  for  $5.95  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Department 
Book,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  your  copy  will  be  mailed  postpaid. 

New  York  State  residents  add  12$  sales  tax. 


June  7th  to  June  28th,  1966 


Hamburg 

GERMANY 


SEND  THE  COUPON  NOWl 


Travel  Anywhere 
With  TSB 


American  Agriculturist  Tour  FREE 

Department  G-1 

Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc.  TRAVEL 

60  Dedham  Avenue 

Needham,  Massachusetts  02192  BOOKLET 

Please  rush  me  free  information  on  the  American 

^Agriculturist- TSB  Scandinavia  Tour. 

•  Name - — — — 

;  Address _ — 

:  City _ State _ Zip - 

:  PLEASE  PRINT 


Photo:  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  on  Any  Reducible 
Rupture,  l^argre  or  Small 

If  you  mu$t  wear  a  Truss  for  Rup¬ 
ture,  don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with 
name  and  address,  will  get  you  FREE, 
and  without  obligation,  the  complete, 
modernized  Collings  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and 
comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely 
blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents  escape, 
without  need  of  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today  to  Capt.  W.  A.  Col¬ 
lings.  Inc.,  5  Bond  St.  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  726C 

THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
MEXICO  +  CANADA 

19  DAY  TOUR— $359.95! 

This  is  the  fifteenth  year  for  our 
famous  Grand  Circle  Tour.  We  cover 
10,000  miles  by  deluxe  coach  and 
visit  5  Canadian  provinces;  see 
quaint  Mexico,  Las  Vegas,  Boulder 
Dam,  Lake  Louise,  Disneyland,  Grand 
Canyon,  Pikes  Peak  and  many,  many 
wonderful  sights.  Send  now  for  free 
leaflet  describing  tours  in  June, 
July  and  August.  Reserve  now,  we 
sell  out  early. 

SHANLY  INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 

528-A  Blue  Cross  Bldg. 

Buffalo.  N.Y.  14202 


Perfect  for  landscaping  or  Christmas  Trees.  COLORADO 
BLUE  SPRUCE,  4  yr.  transplants,  4  to  8  in.  tall,  10 
for  only  $2  ppd.*,  25  for  $4.*  Another  Special:  20  EVER¬ 
GREENS,  4  yr.  transplants,  5  to  10  in.  tall— 5  each: 
Am.  Arborvitae,  Douglas  Fir,  Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce— 
for  only  $4  ppd.*  Alt  Trees  Guaranteed  to  Live.  ('West 
of  Miss.  River  or  South  of  N.C.,  Tenn.  add  25c  per 
offer)  Descriptive  Evergreen  Folder  Free. 


WESTERN  MAINE 

Dept.  AA16-A 


FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Fryeburg,  Maine  04037 


'RUPTURE  AGONY 

Removed  f 

WHEN  you  slip  into  a 
low-cost,  comfort-designed  i 
Brooks  Patented  Air  Cush- ' 
ion  Appliance!  Your  *re- 1 
ducible  rupture  will  be  held  i 

in  securely  yet  gently — or  I  „  _ _ _  ^ 

the  trial  costs  you  nothing!  This  invention 
has  made  millions  of  sufferers  happy.  You 
can  enjoy  heavenly  comfort  night  and  day  at 
work  and  play— or  the  Appliance  costs  you 
NOTHING.  Isn’t  this  worth  a  no-risk  trial  by 
you?  If  interested,  write  for  free  facts  now. 
BROOKS  CO.,  301-c  STATE  ST.,  MARSHALL,  MICH, 


UWORK  CLOTHES— COVERALLS!! 

SAVE  75%  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

Coveralls  .  $1.89 

Shopcoats,  white  and  colors,  36  fo  46 .  1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  I.Off  Shirts  only  . . 50 

Matching  Gabordine-like 

pants  and  shirt*  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  ..  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  ..  .75 

Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  ...  1.75 

Heavy  twill  shirts — Dark 

colors — 141/1  to  17 . ea.  1.25 

Lined  twill  jackets  (36-42)  ...  2.89 
Add  $.75  for  postage,  No  COD. 
All  Sizes.  Colors— Tan,  Grey,  Blue, 
Green,  used,  professionally  laun¬ 
dered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

N.Y.  State  add  2%  tax 

P.  O.  BOX  385  GLOVERSVILLE.  N.  Y 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 
Over  2  Million 
SUNFLOWER  DISHCLOTHS 

Were  sold  last  year  by  members  of 
societies,  clubs,  groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your 
treasury  and  make  friends  for  your 
organization. 

Sample  FREE  to  Official. 


SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC.  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  12047 

Etfablishtd  1915 
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by  Nenetzin  R.  White 


Forsythia  Lynwood  Gold 
is  a  splendid  new  variety 
wtih  erect  branches,  liter¬ 
ally  covered  with  golden 
yellow  flowers. 


April  i 


FORSYTHIA  MONTH 


TO  ME,  spring  means  Forsyth¬ 
ia.  It’s  true  there  are  earlier  colors 
in  the  bulbs,  such  as  eranthis, 
snowdrops  and  crocuses,  but  the 
first  real  splash  of  strong  sp_ring 
color  is  Forsythia. 

Here  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  many  com¬ 
munity  plantings,  as  well  as  those 
on  private  grounds,  and  at  one 
time  it  was  suggested  that  Ithaca 
be  called  the  Forsythia  City.  Truly, 
around  mid-April,  our  whole  area 
seems  to  become  a  cloud  of  cheer¬ 
ful  yellow. 

Most  Forsythia  buds  are  hardy 
through  Zone  5  (F.  viridissima  is 
only  considered  hardy  through 
Zone  4).  Consult  a  local  nursery¬ 
man  if  you  are  not  sure  of  your 
zone. 

There  are  two  main  groups  of 
Forsythia  or  Golden  Bells  as  they 
are  sometimes  called.  The  first, 
Forsythia  intermedia,  is  made  up 
of  vigorous,  long  living,  upright 
types.  A  few  of  these  have  an  arch¬ 
ing  habit.  The  other  group,  For¬ 
sythia  suspensa,  arches  or  trails, 
and  can  be  treated  as  a  vine.  To¬ 
day  there  are  also  many  dwarf 
varieties. 

New  Varieties 

Of  the  Forsythia  intermedia 
types,  there  are  several  new-named 
varieties  which  should  be  planted 
in  preference  to  the  older  ones. 
Lynwood  Gold,  which  grows  to  7 
feet,  has  excellent  deep  green  fo¬ 
liage,  erect  branches,  and  is  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  deep  yellow 
flowers.  Spring  Glory  is  very  flo- 
riferous,  growing  6  to  8  feet  tall 
with  large,  pale  primrose-yellow 
flowers. 

Beatrix  Farrand  is  another 
striking  new  variety,  with  golden 
flowers  more  than  2  inches  across 
and  growing  6  to  8  feet  in  height. 
Arnolds  Giant  is  an  introduction 
from  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of 
Boston  and  has  large  giant-sized 
flowers. 

In  the  Forsythia  suspensa 
group,  F.  suspensa  sieboldi  grows 
to  about  4  feet  and  has  a  trailing 
or  weeping  habit.  It  is  excellent 
for  planting  on  overhanging  walls, 
terraces,  and  banks.  Branches 
touch  the  ground  and  root,  so  it 
helps  to  hold  the  soil  in  place. 
With  pale  yellow  blossoms,  it  is 
the  best  of  the  suspensa  varieties 
in  my  opinion. 

There  is  also  a  new  English  or 


North  Wales  variety  with  ivory- 
yellow  flowers  which  is  now  being 
tried  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  It 
is  tall  but  also  drooping  in  habit. 
Another  good  Forsythia  suspensa 
is  F.  s.  Fortiinei,  with  deeper  yel¬ 
low  flowers. 

Of  the  dwarf  Forsythias,  I  will 
list  only  the  proven  varieties.  Of 
the  intermedia  types,  F.  s.  Fortune! 
nana,  F.  intermedia  “dwarf,”  and 
F.  compacta  nana  are  much  alike 
in  that  they  are  wide  spreading. 
F.  viridissima  Bronxensis  (hardy 
in  Zone  5)  appears  to  be  a  fas¬ 
cinating  new  variety.  Extremely 
dwarf  (12-18  inches)  and  slow 
growing,  with  bright  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  it  is  the  freest  flowering  of  the 
dwarfs.  I’ve  seen  it  used  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  as  a  ground 
cover,  and  it  did  a  first-rate  job. 

Easy  To  Grow 

W ith  this  many  varieties,  it  seems 
as  if  every  home  planting  should 
contain  a  few  of  these  heralds  of 
spring.  They  are  as  disease  free 
as  any  good  shrub  and  very  tol¬ 
erant  of  soil,  except  that  they  resent 


What’s  Your  Hobby? 

Potholders 

One  of  my  hobbies  is  making 
Sunbonnet  Sue  potholders.  Each 
one  takes  a  piece  of  material  about 
12”  X  7”.  They  make  nice  gifts 
and  sell  like  hotcakes  at  church  or 
Grange  sales.  I  will  send  a  pattern 
to  anyone  who  sends  a  stamp.  — 
Mrs.  Raymond  Hayward,  Derby, 
Vermont. 

Collects  and  Crochets 

I  have  many  hobbies  which  in¬ 
clude  collecting  authentic  milk 
glass  (500  pieces)  and  Bennington 
pottery  (25  pieces  plus  15  cuspi¬ 
dors). 

I  also  crochet  costumes  for  char¬ 
acter  dolls  and  would  like  to  buy 
or  borrow  patterns  for  costumes. 
—  Mrs.  Helen  Demmon,  Delev  an, 
N.Y. 

Aprons 

My  hobby  is  sewing  aprons  and 
collecting  unusual  apron  patterns. 
I  also  collect  coins  and  weave 
rugs.  Would  like  to  hear  from 
others  with  similar  interests  —  Mrs. 
Pearle  Burdick,  Route  1,  Carbon- 
dale,  Pa. 


wet  locations  and  poor  drainage. 
A  good  loamy  soil  is  best,  and 
they  do  need  sunlight  to  flower 
well.  Pruning  should  be  done  im¬ 
mediately  after  blooming  to  insure 
flowers  for  the  following  spring. 

Spring  in  January  —  Next  Year 

Put  in  an  extra  plant  or  two  for 
forcing.  Anytime  from  January  on, 
you  can  bring  branches  into  the 
house  and  force  them  into  bloom. 
I  am  fortunate  in  having  a  nursery 
to  supply  me  with  branches  of 
these  lovely  plants  to  force. 

Usually  in  February,  Phil  and 
I  make  a  trek  to  one  of  the  For¬ 
sythia  blocks  where  we  cut  two 
large  arm  loads  of  branches.  I 
put  these  in  the  cellar  in  large 
pails  of  water  and  start  giving 
them  away.  We  keep  thinking  of 
shut-ins,  people  with  children, 
good  gardeners,  and  friends.  Usu¬ 
ally  we  have  to  make  another  trip 
to  have  any  for  ourselves.  This  is 
a  lot  of  fun,  and  you’ll  enjoy  the 
feeling  of  spring  in  your  home, 
as  well  as  the  wealth  of  color  out¬ 
doors  in  April. 


Calling  Cards 

My  hobby  is  collecting  calling 
cards.  Grandmotlier  had  many  of 
the  real  old  cards  and  gave  them 
to  me.  These  are  mounted  in 
albums.  For  the  past  30  years,  I 
have  kept  business  calling  cards 
so  that  my  collection  probably 
numbers  into  the  thousands. 
Would  welcome  letters  and  cards 
from  other  collecto r s.  — 
Quinten  R.  Pratt,  Munn  Rd.,  Mon- 
son,  Mass. 


EASTER 


by  Ann  Dim  mock 

Love  let  Him  go  to  the  cross  with  its  pain, 
The  cup  of  His  suffering  not  taken  away; 
But  love  brought  Him  back,  to  live  again 
In  the  hope  and  joy  of  our  Easter  Day. 
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9139.  Wrap  dress  -  trimmed  with 
buttons.  A  PRINTED  PATTERN  in 
Misses’ Sizes  10-20.  Size  16  takes 
3-3/4  yards  35-inch.  35  cents. 

9422.  Princess  bodice  and  6-gore 
skirt.  A  PRINTED  PATTERN  in 
Misses’ Sizes  10-20.  Size  16  takes 
3  yards  39-inch  fabric.  35  cents. 

9340.  Teen  delight  with  lace,  but¬ 
tons.  PRINTED  PATTERN  in  Sizes 
10-16.  Size  12  takes  3-1/4  yards 
3  5-inch  fabric.  35  cents. 


All  Printed  Patterns 


9139 

10-20 


SEND  FOR 

FASHIONS  TO  SEW 

PATTERN  PACKED 

CATALOG 

FOR 

1966! 


9342  12'/i-22'/2 


9448  12Mj-26’A 


9134.  Cool  sundress;  so  easy  to 
sew.  PRINTED  PATTERN  in  Half 
Sizes  14-1/2-24-1/2.  Size  16-1/2: 
3-1/8  yards  35-inch.  35  cents. 

9342.  Sew  a  pleat- pretty  casual. 
PRINTED  PATTERN  in  Half  Sizes 
12-1/2-22-1/2.  Size  16-1/2  takes 
3-3/4  yards  35-inch.  35  cents. 

9448.  Dress,  2  jackets  -  one  cro¬ 
cheted.  PRINTED  PATTERN  Half 
Sizes  12-1/2 -26-1/2.  Yardages, 
crochet  directions.  35  cents. 

777.  Knit  a  lacy  shell  to  dress  up 
a  suit  or  evening  skirt.  Directions 
for  sizes  32-34  and  36-38  included 
in  pattern.  25  cents. 

7146.  Knitted  jacket  for  sports  or 
casual  wear.  Note  diamond  border. 
Knitting  directions  for  sizes  32-46 

included  in  pattern.  25  cents. 


DRESS  PATTERNS  are  35^  each.  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  25fz!  each. 
Add  10^  each  for  Tst-class  mailing.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10011.  Write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly. 

Send  50^  for  Spring-Summer  Catalog  showing  125  PRINTED  PATTERNS  — 
over  300  design  views.  COUPON  for  one  FREE  PATTERN  in  Catalog. 

Sec  more  than  200  designs  to  order  in  our  Giant  1966  Needlecraft 
Catalog.  Printed  in  the  book  are  THREE  FREE  PATTERNS.  Send  25$:. 

New,  DECORATE  with  NEEDLECRAFT  Book— 25  complete  patterns  for  deco¬ 
rator  accessories  shown  in  5  room  settings.  Send  50^  now. 


No  Other  Tree  in  the  World  Like  The 

LILY-of-the-VALLEY  TREE 

•  Red  Foliage  in  Fall! 

•  Beautiful  White  Flowers! 


only 


00 


(3  for  $2.00) 
(8  for  $4.00) 


Every  July  this  tree  changes 
almost  overnight  from  a 
pretty  green  shade  tree  into 
a  white  cloud  of  thousands 
of  flowers  like  Lilies-of-the- 
Valley.  The  second  miracle 
happens  in  the  fall  with  the 
first  frost,  which  causes  the  whole  tree  to 
turn  to  a  flaming  red.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  unusual  of  all  trees.  Grows  to 
30'!  And,  now  while  our  limited  supply  lasts, 
you  are  able  to  purchase  this  sensational  tree 
(Oxydendrum  arboreum)  at  bargain  prices. 
You  receive  2  to  4'  top-notch  collected  trees. 
So  order  today!  SEND  NO  MONEY.  On  de¬ 
livery,  pay  postman  $1.00  for  one  tree,  $2.00 
for  three  trees,  or  $4.00  for  eight  trees,  plus 
COD  charges.  On  prepaid  orders,  add  $  .50  to  help  postage  and  handling 
charges.  If  not  100%  satisfied,  just  return  the  shipping  label  for  refund  of 
purchase  price  .  .  .  you  keep  the  trees. 

—  —  —  —  —  —  —  Easy  Order  Blank  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

HOUSE  OF  WESLEY,  NURSERY  DIVISION 

R.  R.  #  1  Dept.  3498-4  Bloomington,  III.  61701 

Send  me  _ _  Trees  □  Prepaid  □  COD 

Name _ _ — - 

Address _ 

City _ 


St. 


Zip 


FREE  GIFT 

For  immediate 
orders — an 
amazing  air  plant 
leaf.  Lives  on  air 
— just  pin  to  a 
curtain — sends 
out  8  to  12  tiny 
new  plants! 


'Mail  This  Money  Saving  Coupon 

100  GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

MICHIGAN  NURSERY  GROWN.  . .  .only  $ 


1 


Mail  coupon  before  May  15  and  get  100  GLADIOLUS  BULBS 
for  only  a  penny  a  bulb!  These  glads  were  grown  in  the  fertile  soil 
of  Michigan.  Are  mixed  in  a  stunning  array  of  reds,  yellows,  pinks, 
purples,  white,  crimson,  violet,  multicolor,  etc.,  as  available.  These  bulbs 
are  small  and  with  normal  soil,  care  and  growing  conditions  will  give 
you  many  blooms  this  year  and  grow  on  to  larger  bulbs  that  give  star¬ 
tlingly  beautiful  gladiolus  colors  year  after  year.  Any  bulb  not  flowering 
5  years  replaced  free.  Mail  coupon  now  to  get  this  wonderful  bargajn 
delivered  for  Spring  Planting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  return  within 
10  days  for  purchase  price  refund. 

□  100  GLADS  $1.00  □  200  for  $1.94  □  600  for  $4.50 

□  Send  C.O.D. 

NAME  - — -  plUSpostagt. 

□  Cash  ordar 


ADDRESS. 


FOR  SPRING 


PLANTING  ciT 
....DUTCH  BULB 


ZIP. 


add  3Sc  and 
we  ship  post¬ 
age  paid. 


IMPORTERS — Dept.  GX-1 400-Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49502 


BIG,  FARM-SIZE 
"STA-KLEAN"  OVENS 
IN  ONE  30"  RANGE 


MONARCH  “STA-KLEAN” 
OVENS  WITH  "TCB”  give  you 
controlled  radiant  ray  broiling  — 
NO  SMOKE,  NO  STAIN,  NO 
SPATTER.  Keeps  ovens  spot¬ 
less  —  meat  more  tender,  juicy. 
Available  in  woodtone  or  white. 


RANEE  COMPANY 
6346  UKE  STREET 
BEAVER  DAM,  WIS.  53916 


Matching  Monarch 
woodtone  or  white 
"Frost-Free"  19  cu. 
ft.  Refrigerator  with 
193  lb.  Freezer. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 

New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch—Relieves  Pain 


New  Yerk,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing: 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place.. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)— discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  ff®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


MfN!60  STYLES  FOR 

W-l-D-E 

F  E  ET  1 

Eto  EEEEEOnly. 

Sizes  5  to  13 

Men  only.  Casual, 
dress,  work  shoes 
that  really  lit. 

Top  quality,  pop¬ 
ular  prices.  Money 
Back  Guarantee. 

HITCHCOCK  SHOES  INC.,  Hifigham  32-C  Mass.- 


Not 


Write  Today' 
for  FREE  CATALOG 


FREE 


50  YARDS  OF  CHEESECLOTH- 

WITH  EVERY  50  YARDS 
YOU  BUY 


PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS 

SEEDLINGS,  VEGETABLES,  from  birds,  animals  with 
Cheesecloth,  50  yards  by  52"  convenient  10  yard  lengths. 
MY  PRICE  WHOLESALE  AND  YOU  STILL  GET  50  YARDS  FREE 
TOTAL  too  YARDS  for  $7.SO  ADD  $1.00  WEST  OF  MISSOURI 

JOSEPH  HEIN,  UO-J  Eton  Road,  Thornwood,  N.Y. 


FALSE  TEETH 

Chewing  Efficiency 
Increased  up  to  35% 

Clinical  tests  prove  you  can  now 
chew  better — make  dentures  average 
up  to  35%  more  effective  —  if  you 
sprinkle  a  little  PASTEETH  on  your 
plates.  PASTEETH  is  the  alkaline 
(non-acid)  powder  that  holds  false 
teeth  more  firmly  so  they  feel  more 
comfortable.  No  gummy,  gooey,  pasty 
taste.  Doesn’t  sour.  Checks  denture 
breath.  Get  PASTEETH  Powder  to¬ 
day  at  drug  counters  everywhere. 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 

BARGAIN  S/AS 

Vpair 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and  save 
$3  to  $5  a  pair!  ELASTOCK  —  — — ^ 

NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber  and  Cotton — 2-way 
Stretch  Surgical  Hose  unexcelled  for  wear,  support, 
comfort.  Lightweight,  seamless,  pimost  invisible. 

Write  for  FREE  folder 

ELASTOCK  CO..  Dept.  521  Chelmsford.  Mass. 
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12 

GLAD’ 

BULBS 


Sent 

FREE 

Postpaid 


with 


NEW 


RENEWAL 


SUBSCRIPTION 


Plant  these  small  but  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  bulbs  in  a  sunny  area  -  -  -  keep 
well  watered  and  you’ll  enjoy  a  riot 
of  color  this  summer. 


Offer  good  until  April  30.  Mail  today  or 
give  coupon  to  our  field  salesmen. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  516  New  □ 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850  Extend  my  subscription  □ 

Enter  subscription  for  term  checked.  Mail  Free  bulbs 
□  4  yr.  $3.00  □  3  yrs.  $2.50  □  1  yr.  $1.00 


Name 


St.  or  RD  No. 


Post  Office 


State 


Zip 


Line 


8160.  New  two-piecer 
adds  collar  for  contrast. 
Sizes  10  to  20,  bust  31 
to  40.  Size  12,  32  bust, 
2/2  yards  45",  1  yard 
for  collar. 

8109.  Smart  shirtwaist 
with  rolled  collar, 
sleeves  or  sleeveless. 
Sizes  12  to  20,  bust  32 
to  40.  Size  14,  34  bust, 
3 14  yards  45". 


8114-8115.  Fresh  new  look- 
alikes.  8114,  10  to  20,  bust 
31  to  40.  Size  12,  32  bust, 
S/s  yards  35",  2^  yards 
trim.  8115,  3  to  8  years. 
Size  4,  V/s  yards  35",  2 
yards  trim. 


8160 

10-20 


8249.  Bib  style  apron 
with  deep  pockets.  In 
small,  medium  and 
large.  Medium  (14- 
16),  1 yards  of  35 
or  45". 


8145.  Lovely  all  occasion  frock.  A  delight  and  easy 
to  sew!  Sizes  34  to  48,  bust  36  to  50.  Size  36,  38 
bust,  short  sleeves,  3^8  yards  of  35". 

8112.  Special  design  for  the  half-size  figure.  Sizes 
12/2  to  26/2,  bust  33  to  47.  Size  I4/2,  35  bust, 
3/2  yards  of  35". 

ONE  SIZE 
(1-2-3) 


8249 

Small-Mediym-Lorge 


2886.  Cheerful  towel 
sets  in  embroidery 
for  your  kitchen. 
Hot-iron  transfer  for 
seven  designs.  Color 
chart. 

2804.  Cross  -  stitch 
kittens  for  pinafore. 
Has  tissue,  sizes  1, 
2  and  3.  Hot -iron 
transfer.  Color  chart, 
full  directions. 


DRESS  PATTERNS  are  35e  each.  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  25c  each. 
Add  10c  per  pattern  for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send  orders,  with  coin,  to: 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  220,  Radio  City  Station, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Write  name,  address,  zip  code,  pattern  number  and 
size  clearly. 

Se^d  50c  more  for  the  latest  issue  of  our  pattern  magazine  Basic  FASHION. 
Every  pattern  features  our  exclusive  Photo-Guide.  Also,  our  Needlework 
ALBUM  is  filled  with  a  wealth  of  handwork  designs.  Send  50c  for  your  copy. 
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NEW  &  USED  EOUIPMENT 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


SIGNS 


BARN  cleaners — silo  unloaders,  engineered 

by  Patz.  New  different  bunk  feeders,  manure 
stackers,  replacement  chains  for  all  make 
cleaners,  low  cost,  easy  terms.  Nold  Farm 
Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Willard  Howland,  South- 
ampton.  Mass. _ 

IN  NEED  OF  Milking  Equipment,  pipelines — 

parlor  or  around  the  barn  parlor  stalls — Her¬ 
ringbone — side  opening — walk-thru.  Transfer 
station,  rigid  or  plastic.  Get  our  prices.  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  Chore-Boy  Eastern  Factory  Owned 
Branch,  Box  11,  Dryden,  N.  Y.  13053.  Phone 
VI4-6092. _ 

WANTED  —  ALLIS  CHALMERS  Roto  Balers. 

Brice  Creesy,  Andover,  Ohio. 

“USED  CONVEYOR  BELTING”  Rubber 
covered — like  new,  all  sizes — all  plys.  Phone 
or  write:  E.  L.  Ashmus  Belting  Company, 
6038-49th  Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Telephone 
652-4596. _ 

AUXILIARY  GENERATING  PLANTS— 3  to 
20  KW — $300  and  up.  Case  500  5  plow  diesel- 
clean-$1895.  New  Oliver  770  loaded — all  acces¬ 
sories  only  $3895.  New  3  plow  diesel  with  3 
point  hitch  and  new  Industrial  type  loaders — ■' 
$3895.  100  used  balers,  all  makes.  25  field  har¬ 
vesters.  Good  selection  corn  pickers — pull  type 
&  SP  models.  135  crawlers  &  wheel  tractors  in¬ 
cluding  dozers,  loaders,  winches  and  backhoes. 
Several  choice  bargains  in  crawlers  for  muck  or 
sap  gathering.  30  acres  of  equipment.  Parts  for 
Wiard,  Leroy,  Gobel  and  Ontario  Drills.  Don 
Howard — Canandaigua,  New  York. _ 

LAMINATED  RAFTERS  &  Arches  for  barns 
and  sheds.  Douglas  Fir  bonded  with  completely 
waterproof  glue.  Popular  sizes  stocked.  Extra 
heavy  rafters  —  extra  low  prices.  Box  S-46, 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. _ 

SAVE  UP  TO  75%  on  new,  used,  rebuilt  parts 
for  crawlers,  wheel  tractors.  Lowest  prices. 
World’s  largest  1966  parts  catalog.  Send  25d 
— Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota. _ 

HAY  BALERS — 100  to  choose.  135  crawlers  & 
wheel  tractors  with  attaching  tools.  7  crawlers 
of  all  sizes  with  loaders  &  backhoes.  $2,995. 
Dismantling  5  acres  of  equipment.  Large  stock 
of  Oliver  &  Cletrac  crawler  parts.  New 
18.4-34-6  ply  rear  tires — $140.  New  Ontario 
Drills  and  complete  selection  of  parts.  85  com¬ 
bines  and  field  choppers.  Good  selection  of 
grinder  mixer  mills.  Used  John  Deere,  IHC  and 
Owatonna  SP  windrowers  and  haybines.  New 
SP  windrowers  starting  complete  at  $3,500.  Don 
Howard — Canandaigua,  New  York. _ 

ROCK  PICKERS,  BESTLAND  —  8  Models  in 
World  Wide  Use!  Write  Viel  Manufacturing 
Company,  Billings.  Montana. _ 

DIRECTIONAL  REVERSER  FOR  440  John 
Deere  Crawler  Diesel.  Complete  Unit,  excellent 
condition  $150.00.  Reginald  Eastman,  Kezar 
Falls,  Maine.  Phone  625-4617. _ 

DEALERS  WELCOME  —  We’re  overloaded 
— Will  sell  cheap — All  makes  balers,  rakes, 
mowers,  conditioners,  forage  harvesters,  trac¬ 
tors,  chuck  wagons,  write  us  your  needs  and 
save.  Roman  R.  Skibiski,  Inc.,  Sunderland, 
Massachusetts. _ _ 

COBEY-FOX-NUFFIELD-Berg  Barn  Cleaners. 
Bridgestone  Cycles-Cockshutt  Parts.  Ingersoll 
Farm  Supply,  Inc.,  Martinsburg,  N.  Y. _ 

70  FARM  TRACTORS  FOR  SALE:  Massey- 
Fergusons:  1 — 175,  4 — 165,  3 — 135,  4 — 65,  3 — 
35.  Fords:  10—1965  model  5000,  2-4000,  2— 
3000,  4  Super  Majors,  1 — 901.  1 — 9N.  Inter¬ 
nationals:  3 — 1965  B414,  1 — 1963  B414,  400 
diesel,  4 — M,  1 — MD,  1 — Super  C,  1 — W6,  1 — 
330.  John  Deere:  1—3010,  3—70,  1—60,  1—50, 

1 —  G,  1 — A,  1 — B.  Allis  Chalmers:  4 — WD45, 

2 —  WD.  Oliver:  1 — Super  88,  1 — Super  55,  1 — 
60.  Minney-Mo:  1 — 45,  Case  S.  C.,  David  Brown 
990.  Complete  listing  inc.  prices,  description, 
etc.  upon  request.  Can  save  you  from  $100  to 
$2,000  per  tractor.  1965  Fords  &  Massey- 
Fergusons  with  1-500  hours  up  to  $2,500  less 
than  new  list.  Also  new  and  used  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Dick  Brady,  (Erie  Co.)  Fairview,  Pa. 
Phone  814-474-5811. _ _ 

FARM  SUPPLIES,  TRACTOR  and  Implement 
Parts.  Order  from  the  world’s  largest  stock  of 
guaranteed  new  and  used  tractor  parts  plus 
complete  farm  supplies.  Free  1966  Catalog. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Batavia,  Jamestown, 
Syracuse,  New  York;  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania: 
Frederick,  Maryland;  Des  Moines,  Iowa. _ 

PUMPS  —  Manure,  irrigation,  contractors, 
sump.  Hess  Equipment  Co.,  213  East  Gore 
Road,  Erie,  Penna. _ 

FOR  SALE:  All  parts  cheap,  Oliver  and 
Cletrac  AD,  AG,  BD,  BG,  CG,  HD14,  TD18, 
TD14,  TD9,  HD7,  Cat.  75,  D8,  Model  L,  hy¬ 
draulic  angle  and  straight  dozer  units.  Engines 
and  parts  for  sale:  GM371,  GM671,  Hercules 
JXD,  DOOC,  Jeep.  Ben  Lombardo,  Sinking 
Spring,  RD#2,  Pennsylvania  19608.  Phone 
(215)-944-7171  or  678-1941. _ 

SPLIT  ROCKS — 2000  degree  kerosene  torch, 
99  practical  uses,  general  utility  tool,  destroys 
stumps,  sprays,  dries  concrete.  800,000  users. 
Free  literature.  Sine,  NY3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Used  crawlers,  loaders,  crushers. 

machinery,  engines,  conveyers,  and  all  types 
of  used  equipment.  Lowest  price,  first  letter. 
Ben  Lombardo,  RD#3,  Fleetwood.  Pa.  Phone 
944-7171. _ _ 

LOW  COST  ON  the  Farm  Grain  Drying. 

American  Automatic  Model  1503TAF  Dryers 
give  you  completely  unattended,  totally  auto¬ 
matic  grain  drying  and  angering.  It’s  designed 
for  the  average  farmer’s  grain  handling  system. 
Just  set  the  controls  for  desired  drying  tem¬ 
perature  and  moisture  removal  and  press  the 
button.  All  wet  grain  is  dried,  cooled  and  con¬ 
yeyed  to  storage — automatically.  Even  shuts 
Itself  off!  You’ll  be  surprised  how  economical 
this  unit  is  to  purchase  and  operate!  Charles 
Van  Etten,  Van  Etten  Road,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

CROP-SAVOR  Fiberglass  sealed  storage  sys¬ 

tems  for  haylage,  corn  silage  or  high  moisture 
grains.  Top  unloading.  For  more  information 
Write:  New  England  Sealed  Storage,  Inc., 
P-  0.  Box  601,  'Taunton,  Massachusetts  02780. 
filephone  617-823-1726. _ 

W  DUAL  WHEELS,  Trashmasters, 
Turbochargers.  See  us  for  horsepower  and  trac¬ 
tion.  F.  B.  Winkstern  &  Son,  Oakfield,  New 
York. 


DRAINS  'ellop  ristetn'  wash  ?ubs 

IRRIGATES  CIRCULATES  “  SPRAYS  i 


I'Wl  uses.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust 
or  cloKl  Use  1/6  HP  motor  or  larger 
■  ■  •  %  HP  for  up  to  2,400  GPH: 

MO  GPH  80’  high:  or  1,800  GPH.( 

[rora  25’  well.  1”  Inlet;  %”  outlet, 
wmpling  included  free  . $8.95  , 

heavy  duty  ball-bearing  PUMP 

to  5,200  GPH  . . . $12.95 

,  "styald  If  cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

>ARAWC0  pumps,  Bell*  Mead  6  ,  New  Jersey 
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F’OR  SALE  —  My  Bean  Speedsprayer — $2975. 
Model  700,  the  most  powerful  series  used  for 
apples.  Always  carefully  serviced.  Looks  fine. 
Believed  in  excellent  condition.  A.  B.  Burrell, 
Peru,  N.Y.  Area  code  518-643-2360. _ 

M  &  W  DUAL  WHEELS  for  all  makes,  all 
sizes.  Reduce  compaction  50%.  Eliminate  slip¬ 
page.  Batavia  F’arm  Equipment,  Batavia,  New 
York. _ 

DAIRY  PROCESSING  EQUIPMENT  —  King 
Zero  ice  builder,  new;  Rinse-0-Matic‘  power 
washer;  DeLaval  tri-processing  machine  #342; 
Cherry-Burrell  super  homogenizer,  200  gallons 
per  hour;  Cherry-Burrell  G-61  glass  bottle 
filler,  Yj  pints  through  gallons,  6  valve;  2-200 
gal.  Cherry-Burrell  spray  pasteurizers:  1  De- 
Laval  plate  cooler.  Earl  W.  Padgett,  Sr.  Dutch 
Neck  Road,  RD#2,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  Phone 
609-451-9044  after  5:00  PM. _ 

WEED  HOG  TEETH,  shoes,  bearings,  clip, 
camber  teeth  loop  style  weed  teeth.  McNamee, 
Burlington  Flats.  N.  Y. _ 

SPEEDCAT  compact  crawler  tractors.  Hess 
Equipment  Co.,  213  East  Gore  Road,  Erie, 
Penna. 

LINCOLN  WELDERS,  GENERATORS,  Seat 
Cushions,  Rock  Drills  &  Jigers.  Free  Litera¬ 
ture.  Dan  Hudon,  Box  5,  Thendara,  N.  Y. 
13472. _ 

FARROWING  CRATES  —  Complete  $22.95. 
Free  Literature.  Dolly  Enterprises,  180  Main, 
Colchester,  Ill. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES,  BLUE¬ 
BERRIES,  Blackberries.  Write  for  free  catalog 
describing  70  small  fruit  varieties  including — 
F^rontenac,  Catskill,  Premier  Vesper,  Sparkle, 
Earlidawn  and  Ozark  Beauty  Ogallala,  Geneva 
Everbearing  strawberries,  also  Latham,  Mada- 
waska,  Durham  and  new  Fall  Red  Raspberries. 
Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. _ 

LIKE  SWEET  ONIONS?  New  Blue  Ribbon 
Assortment  600  sweet  onion  plants  with  free 
planting  guide  $3.00  postpaid  fresh  from  Texas 
Onion  Plant  Company,  ‘‘home  of  the  sweet 
onion,”  Farmersville,  Texas  75031. _ 

BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  —  12  Choice  Varieties. 
Rhubarb,  asparagus  roots,  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  flowering  shrubs,  fruit  trees.  Free 
Catalog.  Commonfields  Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
01938. _ 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO,  PEPPER,  cabbage, 
onion  plants.  Write  for  free  catalogue — price 
list.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Evans  Plant  Co., 
Dept.  2,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. _ 

STRAWBERRY — Red  Raspberry  plants.  Fresh 
Dug.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka  Plant  Farm, 
Hastings,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  ARMORE,  Sure- 
crop,  Fairfax,  Robinson,  Catskill,  Sparkle  $3.95 
— 100  Everbearing;  Superfection ;  Ozark  Beauty 
$4.95 — 100  Latham  Rasp.  $9.95 — 100  Postpaid. 
Perkins  Berry  Farm,  RD#1,  Box  230,  Hudson 
Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Taylor 
red.  New  Viking  red,  Latham  red,  $8.50  each 
100,  fresh  dug  in  spring.  MacDoweli  Berry 
Farm,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y.  12019. 

CREEPING  PHLOX.  IRIS,  Daylilies,  Asters, 
Snapdragons,  Liriope,  Violets.  Periwinkle, 
Shasta  Daisies,  Candytuft,  each  12  for  $1.00. 
Free  Catalog.  Planters  Nursery,  McMinnville, 
Tenn. _ 

BERRY  PLANTS,  ROOTS.  Temple,  Stele- 
master,  Catskill,  Sparkle,  Robinson,  Vermillion, 
Empire,  Fairfax.  25 — $#00;  50 — $3.00;  100 — 
$4.25;  1000 — $22.00;  2  yr.  asparagus  25 — $2.25; 
50— $3.25:  100— $4.50;  1000— $22.00.  Victoria 
Rhubarb  6— $2.25:  12— $3.75.  Horseradish  12— 
$.90;  100 — $3.85.  Prepaid.  Price  list  on  request. 
F’ield  Plant  Farm,  Sewell,  N.  J.  08080. 

STRAWBERRIES  —  ASPARAGUS  —  RED 
RASPBERRIES  —  Canada  Red  Rhubarb  Roots. 
Giant  Robinson  Strawberries  $2.25 — 100;  post¬ 
paid — 17  certified  varieties.  Free  List.  Facer 
Farm  Market,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  FROM  virus  free 
stock.  Catskill,  Howard  17,  Sparkle,  Robinson, 
100— $4.00,  500— $13.50,  1000— $25.00.  Earli¬ 
dawn,  100 — $4.50,  500—  $15.00.  Ozark  Beauty, 
(Everbearers)  100 — $6.00.  Raspberry  plants, 
Latham  and  September  (Everbearing)  25 — 
$3.00,  50 — $5.50,  100 — $10.00.  Asparagus  Roots, 
Mary  Washington,  large  one  year,  100 — $4.00, 
500— $13.00,  1000— $24.00.  Two  year,  100— 

$6.00,  Victoria  Rhubarb,  3 — $1.50.  Horseradish, 
12 — $1.00,  Postpaid.  Drews’  Nursery,  Agawam, 
Mass.  01001. 


SEEDS 


FREE  1966  FARM  AND  GARDEN  Seed  Cata¬ 
log,  featuring  Berry’s  famous  “Gro-Coated” 
Brand  seeds.  Write  today.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box 
347,  Van  Wert,  Ohio  45891. 

INDIAN  CORN— SELECT  Colors— 1  Lb.  $1.00: 
Pkt.  254-  Strawberry  Popcorn — Yi  Lb.  $1.00: 
Pkt.  25#  David  Hoffman,  RD2,  Box  429,  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y.  12571.  


SEED  POTATOES 


BLUE  VICTOR — BLUE  Christy,  seed  potatoes. 
Jack  Tominon,  Stanley.  N.  Y.  


SPARROW  TRAPS 


SPARROWS  EAT  PROFTfS!  Get  new,  im¬ 
proved  trap.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Free  par¬ 
ticulars.  Roy  Vail,  Antwerp  10,  Ohim 


SILOS 


SILOS,  SILO  UNLOADERS— barn  cleaners. 
Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

SILOS— FACTORY  CREOSOTE  Treated  Wood. 
Maximum  insulation  _  against  frozen  ensilage 
and  absolute  acid  resistance.  Dependable  lock- 
doweled  wind-resistant  construction.  Immediate 
delivery.  Box  BS-46,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Una¬ 
dilla.  New  York.  


SITUATION  WANTED 


WORK  WANTED — Man,  experienced,  estates, 
caretaker,  farms.  References.  Good  home, 
small  wages.  George  Simon,  Box  83.  Henson- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

HOMEMAKER,  COMPANION,  63,  active, 
sober,  nonsmoker,  seeks  permanent  modern 
home  anywhere.  1  person  preferred.  Refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  Box  369-HF,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
14850. 

WORKING  FARM  MANAGER,  fifteen  years’ 
experience  with  dairy,  beef,  hogs,  gi’ain,  estate 
management.  Married,  year  and  half  college. 
Excellent  references.  Box  369-HK,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
14850. 


PLASTIC  POSTED — Land  Signs.  Durable,  in¬ 
expensive,  legal,  free  sample.  Minuteman, 
Stanfordville,  New  York. _ 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS.  Mailbox  —  Lawn 
Markers,  Farm  Signs,  Special  Signs,  Printing 
all  kinds.  Sample  catalog.  Signs,  54  Hamilton, 
Auburn,  New  York  13021  Dept.  G. 


STAMPS  &  COINS 


OLD  STAMPS  WANTED— I  pay  $250  each  for 
1924  1^  green  Franklin  stamps,  rotary  per¬ 
forated  eleven  ($2,500  unused).  Send  20^  for 
illustrated  folders  showing  amazing  prices  for 
old  stamps,  coins,  collections.  Vincent,  85AA4, 
Bronx,  New  York  10458. _ 

100  Diff.  U.S.  Stamps  254.  100  Diff.  World¬ 
wide  15^.  Arthur  Sibley,  Box  222,  Uxbridge, 
Mass. 


STRAWBERRIES 


STRAWBERRY-PLANTS.  STATE  inspected. 
Early,  Midseason,  late  and  everbearing  vari¬ 
eties.  Send  for  free  variety  list  and  prices. 
Carlton  N.  Smith,  South  Street,  East  Bridge- 
water.  Mass. _ 

THOMPSON’S  VIGOROUS  STRAWBERRY 
Plants.  Grown  from  virus  free  stock.  Howard 
17,  Catskill  and  Sparkle.  25— $1.50;  50— $2.75; 
100— $4. 2S:  300— $9.50;  500— $14;  1000— $24, 

postpaid,  ready  to  set.  State  Inspected.  Glenn 
Thompson,  Johnson,  Vermont. _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  State  inspected 
trimmed  ready  to  set.  Howard,  Premier,  Cats- 
kili.  Sparkle,  Red  Glow,  Surecrop  from  virus 
free  stock.  Also  Maine  55.  100 — $3.50;  500 — 
$12.00;  1000 — $22.00  Postpaid.  Gem  and 

Streamliner  Everbearing  100 — $5.00.  Tel.  Wil¬ 
son  948-2271.  Adrian  Sidelinger,  Burnham, 
Maine.  


TIRES 


TRUCK  *  FARM  *  CAR— Used  Tires— Excel. 
#1—650x16  6  ply  $8.50;  700x16  6  ply  $10.00; 
750x16  8  ply  $12.00;  900x16  8  ply  $15.00;  750x20 
8  ply  $15.00;  825x20  10  ply  $20.00;  900x20  10 
ply  $20.00;  1000x20  12  ply  $25.00;  Farm  Tire 
Specialist — Airplane  Conversion,  New  Truck — 
Tractor  Tires  also  available.  Write  for  complete 
list.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Sorry  no 
C.O.D.’s.  Gans  Tire,  1001  Broadway,  Chelsea, 
Mass.  Tel:  889-2035.  Area  Code  617. 


TIRE  CHAINS 


TIRE  CHAINS  for  passenger  cars,  farm 
tractors,  trucks,  graders.  Heavy  duty  —  Low 
prices  —  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  complete 
tire  chain  catalog  to:  Southern  Parts  Corpora- 
tion,  1268  N.  7th,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO!  Homespun  Smoking  -  Chewing. 
Samples  10^.  Fred  Stoker,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 


TRAVEL 

ONE  OF  OUR  most  popular  services  to  readers 

is  sponsoring  and  arranging  tours  and  cruises. 
They  are  popular  because  the  worries  about 
foreign  customs,  handling  baggage,  value  of 
foreign  money,  language  barriers,  tickets, 
reservations,  etc.,  can  be  forgotten.  Trained, 
experienced  escorts  take  care  of  everything  for 
you — even  tipping.  For  details  on  our  future 
tours,  write  American  Agriculturist  Tours,  Box 
370,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14851. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  —  HORSE  DRAWN  CARRIAGES, 
surreys,  wagons,  coaches,  sleighs,  old  cars.  Send 
price,  description  and  picture,  if  possible,  in 
first  letter.  Arnold  G.  Carlsen,  77  Anderson 
Street,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. _ 

I  BUY  LEADED  GLASS  light  domes  and  leaded 
glass  table  lamps.  Address  to  read  A.  G.  Carl- 
sen,  RR  #1,  Box  48,  Colt’s  Neck,  N.  J. _ 

$50.00  REWARD  LEADING  TO  purchase  open 
antique  car.  Box  722,  Paterson,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  FREAK  ANIMALS,  birds.  Fays— 
Madrid,  N.  Y.  or  Call  NE4-7807. _ 

WHITE  CEDAR  STAKES,  ten  feet  long,  3" 
diameter  at  top,  pointed  one  end.  Quote  price 
per  1000  delivered  New  Rochelle.  New  York. 
Webster  Shrub  and  Tree  Exiierts,  514  Main 
Street,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  RENT 


DAIRY  FARM  for  100  head.  State  conditions 
of  buildings,  acreage  information  concerning 
milk  market.  Box  369-GY,  Ithaca,  New  York 
14850. 


WOMEN’S  INTEREST 


RAISE  RABBITS  for  us  on  $500  month  plan. 
Free  details.  White’s  Babbitry,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio. _ 

MONEY  IN  DONUTS — Make  new  greaseless 
donuts  in  kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes. 
Duncan  3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Min¬ 
nesota^ _ 

WALLPAPER  SALE;  FINAL  clearance  all 
1965  patterns.  Write  for  your  Free  catalog  at 
once.  Sensational  savings.  We  pay  postage. 
Burlington  Trading  Post,  1800  Burlington, 
North  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

WALLPAPER  —  SAVE  HALF  or  more.  Big 
1965-66  catalog — 118  selections  18^-69^  single 
roll.  Send  104  catalog  mailing.  Mutual  Wall¬ 
paper,  Dept.  R,  228  West  Market,  Louisville, 
Ky.  40202. _ 

FREE  NEEDLECRAFT  CATALOG!  Embroi¬ 
dery,  Knitting,  New  Ideas!  Merribee,  Dept. 
710,  1001  Foch,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76107. _ 

TWELVE  DOZEN  DIFFERENT  kinds  buttons, 
one  dozen  each  kind,  fine  quality — various 
sizes  (144)  Blue-Brown-Gray-Etc.  100  Needle 
Book  plus  threader,  Postpaid.  $1.25;  2  for 

$2.25;  3  for  $3.00.  Better  Products  Co.,  P.  O. 
Box  483,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  13601. _ 

NEW  MONEY  MAKER  for  your  Church  or 
Club!  Sell  our  famous  Dutch  Grown  Flower 
Bulbs  Now!  Hybrid  Gladiolus-Dahlias!  Beauti¬ 
fully  packaged!  Guaranteed!  40%  Profit.  No 
money  needed!  Free  details!  Dutch  Mill  Bulb 
Importers,  Dept.  253,  Mount  Gretna,  Pennsyl- 
vania  17064. _ 

SEAMSTRESS.  Thousands  of  felt  apiiliques, 
designs.  Ready  to  sew  on  anything.  Colors 
galore.  Write  'Pinch,  Box  1008,  Ellicott  Station, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


WOOL 


SEND  YOUR  WOOL  to  the  blanket  Mill  for 
nice  warm  blankets,  knitting  yarn  and  com¬ 
fort  batting.  Write  for  particulars.  Shippens- 
burg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania. 


Longer  Silo  Life 
Surer  Crop  Protection 
Lower  Maintenance  Cost 


Now,  add  extra  years  to  the  life  of  your 
silo — at  little  extra  cost -  by  ordering 
it  Factory  Creosote  Treated.  In  this 
scientific  process,  air  is  first  removed 
from  the  wood  cells  .  .  .  then  the  creo¬ 
sote  is  forced  deep  down  into  the  wood 
under  heavy  pressure.  Your  factory- 
creosoted  silo  looks  better,  lasts  longer, 
gives  you  better  silage  protection  by 
far.  And  more  than  pays  for  itself  by 
eliminating  costly  paint  jobs  forever. 
See  your  dealer,  or  write  today  for  Free 
catalog. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-46  ,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


Also  wood  glue  laminated  bam  rafters 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


FEED  FOR  PROFIT 

with  the  Famous 


MIU 

TOUR  OWN  AUTOMATIC 

FEED  SYSTEM 

RIGBT  ON  YOUR  OWN  FARM 
Pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 
WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  LITERATURE 

M.  K.  hOKe  estate 

iMANHEIM,  PENNA. 


CALF  SCOURS 


Stop  Diarrhea  with  New  DIRENE  , 
— Intestinal  antiseptic  with  3  way 
action  -Control  bacteria!  infections 
—  Absorb  harmful  toxins  —  Coat, 
soothe,  protect  irritated  stomach 
and  intestinal  lining.  14  o/.  pkg. 
$1.25  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morns  N.Y. 


Dr  Naif  tor's 

DIRENE 


Long-Time  users  say  there  is 
nothing  like  .  .  . 

Park’s  CATTLE  MANAMAR 

Since  1927  the  only  Sea-Powered  supple¬ 
ment.  Cost — 24  per  cow  per  day.  For  infor¬ 
mation — Richard  Dunkelberger,  Shoemakers- 
ville,  Pa.  19555  Eastern  Distributor.  Dealers 
invited. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Utility  •  Storage 
Booths  •  Garages 
also  available  in  colors 
Easily  erected  •  Quick  delivery 
Write  or  phone 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

(201)  487-4018 


GIANT  OZARK  BEAUTY  everbearing  straw¬ 

berry  plants  $5.00  each  100;  Empire,  Jersey 
Belle,  Sparkle  and  Premier,  $3.50  each  100. 
Virus  Free  fresh  dug  in  spring.  Add  654  for 
postage.  MACDOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  BALL- 
STON  LAKE,  N.Y.  12019. 
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April,  April,  laugh  thy  girlish 
laughter; 

Then  a  moment  after,  weep  thy 
girlish  tears.  —  William  Watson 


THE  APRIL  IN  US 


How  much  thechanging seasons 
in  this  north  country  of  ours  are 
like  our  own  changing  moods!  For 
example  take  April;  one  day  the 
sun  comes  up  bright,  warm  and 
shiny.  Then  suddenly  it  gets  into 
a  fight  with  old  man  winter  and 
comes  out  second-best,  with  a  light 
frost  or  maybe  some  snow  on  the 
ground. 

So  it  is  with  us.  We  start  out  in 
the  morning  with  everything  going 


for  us.  Then  something  happens 
that  makes  us  mad  or  sad,  and 
bingo,  the  day  is  spoiled! 

But  finally  Spring  wins  more 
and  more  battles  with  winter,  and 
summer  is  here  again.  If  our 
“mad”  doesn’t  last  too  long,  and 
if  we  keep  plugging  away  doing 
the  best  we  can,  things  finally  will 
smooth  out  pretty  good  and  life  is 
liveable  again. 


THE  TEEMING  BILLIONS 

Can  United  States  farmers  feed 
the  whole  world To  answer  that 
question  take  a  look  at  population 
figures.  World  population  now  is 
about  three  billion  people,  and 
millions  of  them  are  starving  or 
undernourished.  Countries  like 
China  and  India  just  can’t  keep 
up  even  now  with  the  food  supply 
for  their  swarming  millions. 

But  the  experts  tell  us  that  the 
world  population  will  double  .  .  . 
from  three  billion  to  six  billion  .  .  . 
in  thirty-five  years. 

According  to  my  friend  Earl 
W.  McMunn,  editor  of  the  most 
excellent  farm  paper.  The  Ohio 
Farmer,  there  were  only  about  250 
million  people  in  the  world  in 
Jesus’  time.  It  took  1600  years  to 
double  this  number  to  500  million. 
Then,  in  the  300  years  from  1600 
to  1900  world  population  increas¬ 
ed  three  times.  In  the  last  65  years 
world  population  has  doubled 
again,  and  by  the  year  2000  (that 
is  in  35  years  more)  it  is  expected 
to  double  again! 

So  much  for  increases  in  world 
population.  How  about  increases 
here  in  the  United  States?  In  1800 
there  were  only  about  five  million 
people  in  the  United  States.  In 
1900,  just  one  hundred  years  later, 
our  population  had  increased  from 
five  million  to  about  seventy-six 
million.  And  since  1900,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  it  has  jumped  to  one 
hundred  seventy-eight  million 
people  .  .  .  and  is  still  jumping  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

We  think  we  have  a  traffic  prob¬ 
lem  now.  What  will  it  be  twenty- 
five  .  .  .  or  even  five  years  from 
now?  Crime  will  continue  to 
increase  rapidly;  so  will  taxes,  for 
there  are  more  children  to  educate, 
more  old  people  on  relief.  There 
will  be  more  and  more  regulations 
and  laws  restricting  and  destroy¬ 
ing  our  liberties.  You  can  hardly 
think  of  a  problem  that  won’t 
become  more  difficult  as  popula¬ 
tion  increases. 

But  our  fathers  had  problems 
too  and  solved  them,  and  so  will 
our  children  solve  theirs. 

One  thing  is  sure  .  .  .  there  will 
be  people,  people,  people  all  the 
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time,  everywhere  ...  all  of  whom 
must  eat  food  grown  by  a  rapidly- 
diminishing  number  of  farmers 
who  will  get  good  prices  for  their 
products  .  .  .  and  our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  wonder  what  we 
were  worried  about  when  we  talked 
about  surplus  food! 

"A  THING  OF  BEAUTY 
IS  A  JOY  FOREVER" 

An  elderly  farmer  friend  said 
to  me  rather  sadly  the  other  day 
that  with  the  great  revolution  that 
has  taken  place  in  farming  in  the 
last  few  years,  we  have  lost  some 
of  the  joy  of  country  living. 
“Farming,”  he  said,  “has  become 
a  cold,  hard  business  and  in  the 
hurry  and  strain  of  making  a 
living  we  are  forgetting  how  to 
live,  how  to  enjoy  life.” 

What  my  friend  forgets  is  that 
farming  always  was  a  hard  life, 
and  that  it  seems  better  in  retro¬ 
spect  than  it  really  was.  Neverthe¬ 
less  there  is  some  truth  in  what 
he  said  .  .  .  and  what  thousands 
of  other  older  farmers  think.  It’s 
easier  really  to  enjoy  the  turning 
of  sod  with  a  good  plow,  pulled 
by  a  fine  team  of  horses,  than  it 
is  from  a  high  seat  of  a  tractor. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  lose 
all  the  happiness  of  country  living 
just  because  the  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing  have  speeded  up  and  changed. 
There  is  a  grand  project  started 
in  this  country  now  called  “Beau¬ 
tifying  America,”  and  I  am  all  for 
it.  Everyone  can  have  a  part .  .  . 
and  everyone  who  takes  part  will 
be  richly  repaid  in  personal  satis¬ 
faction. 

Beautifying  America  has  many 
angles,  most  of  which  start  right 
on  your  farm  and  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  For  example,  why  not  start 
by  cleaning  up  your  own  place 
right  where  you  live.  It’s  disheart¬ 
ening  to  ride  through  the  country 
almost  anywhere  and  see  the  home¬ 
steads  of  otherwise  good  farmers 
littered  with  broken-down  equip¬ 
ment  and  trash  of  every  kind  and 
description.  One  wonders  what  the 


inside  of  a  home  must  be  like  when 
the  outside  is  so  unsightly. 

Every  country  home  is  worthy 
of  a  good  well-kept  lawn.  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  started  with  some 
well-placed  shrubbery,  and  some 
old-fashioned  annual  and  peren¬ 
nial  flowers  that  will  require  only 
a  little  care. 

Nothing  will  brighten  a  place 
more  and  make  you  more  proud 
of  it  than  newly-painted  buildings. 

When  it  comes  to  beautifying 
the  community  help  the  officials 
make  it  tough  for  the  litterbugs. 

What  about  the  unsightly  smok¬ 
ing,  stinking  dump?  Can  it  be  bet¬ 
ter  placed  and  controlled?  What 
about  getting  the  subject  of  “How 
to  make  our  community  more 
beautiful”  discussed  and  acted 
upon  at  your  local  meeting? 

The  country  is  the  best  place  in 
the  world  to  raise  children,  but 
not  if  they  grow  up  in  an  unsightly 
environment.  The  two  great  basic 
objects  of  country  life  are  to  make 
a  living  and  to  live  a  happy  life. 
The  environment  in  which  you  and 
your  children  live  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  it  is  to  make  a  living. 


LET'S  TAKE  A  TRIP 

Most  older  people  keep  thinking 
about  the  past  and  the  pleasant 
and  happy  times  they  had  when 
they  were  young.  But  memory  has 
a  pleasant  way  of  forgetting  the 
unhappy  events  of  the  past  and 
remembering  only  the  good  times. 
It  is  fortunate  that  we  can’t  really 
turn  back  the  calendar  or  the  clock. 
If  we  could,  we  would  soon  wish 
that  we  were  back  to  now,  even 
with  all  its  problems. 

But  the  next  best  thing  actually 
to  visiting  the  past  in  person  is  to 
read  a  book  that  will  carry  you 
back  in  spirit  to  the  days  of  your 
youth.  Such  a  book  is  Ed  East- 
man’s  “Journey  to  Day  Before 
Yesterday.”  Not  only  will  this  rol¬ 
licking  story  of  the  old  days  make 
you  laugh  ...  and  sometimes 
almost  make  you  cry  .  .  .  but  the 
many  pictures  of  old-time  scenes 
will  seem  as  if  they  were  out  of 
your  own  life. 

Young  people,  too,  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  readers  of  “Journey  to  Day 
Before  Yesterday”  because  they 
like  to  read  of  the  scrapes  and  ad¬ 
ventures  that  Grampa  and  Gram¬ 
ma  got  into  when  they  were  young. 

Out  of  the  many  enthusiastic 
letters  that  come  from  readers  of 
“Journey  to  Day  Before  Yester¬ 
day”  there  has  not  been  a  single 
complaint  except  when  there  was 
delay  in  delivering  the  book.  One 
reader  said:  “No  wonder  the  pub¬ 
lisher  couldn’t  keep  up  with  the 
orders.”  But  reprintings  have 


taken  care  of  that  complaint  and 
orders  are  filled  promptly. 

For  old  or  young  this  is  a  great 
book  to  read  and  reread,  and  to 
give  to  a  friend.  To  get  a  copy 
send  $5.95  check  or  money  order, 
(New  York  residents  add  12  cents 
tax)  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Department  Book,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca,  New  York  — 
M.E.R. 

TIME  FOR  DECISION 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
what  you  do  as  a  farmer  or  a 
gardener  in  April  and  May  deter¬ 
mines  your  work  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  season,  and  the  success  or 
failure  of  your  crop? 

Has  the  plowing  and  fitting  of 
your  soil  been  done  so  poorly 
that  weed  spots  will  rise  up  to 
plague  you  all  season?  What’s  the 
use  of  putting  all  your  labor  and 
money  into  a  crop  if  it  fails,  or 
nearly  so,  because  of  lack  of  lime 
and  enough  of  the  right  kind  of 
fertilizer? 

What’s  the  use  of  taking  a 
chance  of  a  poor  stand  and  a  poor 
crop  because  you  settled  for  poor 
seed  just  because  it  was  a  little 
cheaper? 

Incidentally,  while  sticking  to 
the  tried-and-true  varieties,  why 
not  have  a  little  fun  trying  out 
some  new  varieties  on  a  small 
scale? 

Decide  right  now,  and  reap  the 
reward  at  harvest  time. 


EASTMAN'S  CHESTNUT 

There  are  a  good  many  jokes 
about  the  prayers  folks  make  when 
they  get  caught  in  an  emergency. 
You  have  probably  heard  the  old 
gag  about  the  man  who  got  in  a 
fight  with  a  bear  and  suddenly 
felt  the  need  of  calling  for  help. 

“Oh  Lord,”  he  prayed,  “help 
me  if  you  can,  but  if  you  can’t, 
for  heaven’s  sake  don’t  help  the 
bear!” 

Then  there  was  the  little  boy 
who  was  playing  on  the  roof  and 
began  to  slip  to  the  edge,  praying 
as  he  slid:  “Oh  Lord,  save  me! 
Save  me!  Save  .  .  .  Never  mind. 
Lord,  I’m  caught  on  a  nail!” 

But  the  best  one  is  about  the 
Irish  soldier  who  was  walking 
through  the  streets  of  a  city  when 
a  robber  ordered:  “Hands  up!” 

“Faith  now.  Lord,  Ye’ve  got  to 
help  me,”  implored  the  soldier, 
raising  his  hands  high  above  his 
head. 

Just  then  a  sandbag  fell  from 
a  balloon  and  knocked  the  stickup 
man  cold. 

“Amen!”  said  Pat.  “Shure  now, 
’tis  quick  sarvis  Ye  give  me.” 


Ed  Eastman’S 
Page 
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SILAGE 

stays  sweet 


Silage  made  with  Kylage  maintains  the  milk 
producing  and  beef  building  food  values  the 
same  as  when  fresh  fodder  is  fed.  Kylage 
works  well  with  any  forage  crop.  It  drives 
out  trapped  air,  stops  spoilage  and  foul 
smelling  odors  and  gases.  Stimulates  lag¬ 
ging  appetites.  Nothing  works  better.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  easier  to  use.  A  few  cents  a  ton  is 
all  it  costs. 

Every  year,  more  and  more,  dairy  and 
stockmen,  are  stay¬ 
ing  with  Kylage. 

How  about  you?  For 
more  information 
return  coupon. 

age 

puts  sUage 
on  a  par  with 

green  grass 
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Trojan  Powder  Company,  Chemical  Div.,  ' 

17  No.  7th  St.,  Allentown,  Penna.  Est.  1905.  • 

Rush  FREE  literature  * 

on  Kylage  Silage  Preservative.  I 


Name _ 

Address  (RD  No.) 


I 

I 
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HARVEST 
KINGM 
SILO  ▼ 
MARIETTA  SILOS 

MARTIN  MARIiTTA  CORPORATION 
P.  O.  Box  672  ....  Mariefto,  Ohio 

P.O.Box  158  ....  Folcontr,  N.  Y. 

P.O.Box  124  ....  Rovono,  N.  Y. 

Race  Rd.  and  Pulaski  Hgwy.  .  Boltimore,  Md. 
P.O.Box  21126  .  .  .  Charlotte.  N.  C. 


mi 
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SERVICE 

BUREAU 


lands  in  hospital 
for  26  days  when  farming 
accident  causes 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 

RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Melvin  Van  Haneghan,  Palmyra . 

(refund  of  premium) 

$33.60 

Mrs.  Francis  Bush,  Croghan 
(refund  on  down  payment) 

25.00 

Mr.  Nelson  Widrick,  Croghan 
(payment  for  syrup) 

1,739.60 

Mrs.  Lyda  Hunt,  Cazenovia 

(payment  received) 

45.00 

Mr.  Douglas  Cutler,  Potsdam 

(refund  on  order) 

4.95 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Freeman,  Wolcott 

(refund  of  overpayment) 

7.78 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Croteau,  Saranac  Lake 

(refund  on  order) 

3.00 

Mrs.  Alfonso  Weisenberger,  Canandaigua 

(refund  on  glasses) 

1.98 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Thompson,  Chester 
(refund  on  table) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

14.67 

Mr.  Robert  Frantz,  Gelatt 

(refund  on  order) 

8.95 

Mrs.  Martin  T.  Petroski,  Gelatt 

(insurance  settlement) 

25.00 

Mrs.  Effie  M.  Townsend,  Tionesta 

(refund  on  moccasins) 

MAINE 

6.98 

Mrs.  Burton  Anderson,  Hollis  Center 
(refund  of  premium) 

CONNECTICUT 

78.54 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Queen,  Southbury 
(refund  on  jewelry) 

7.45 

$25.00  REWARD 

In  January  our  representative, 
Gerry  Stevens,  wrote  us  that  arson 
had  been  committed  against  a  sub¬ 
scriber  in  his  area,  Keith  Hatfield 
of  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y.,  who  had 
just  purchased  a  farm  last  fall. 

A  few  weeks  previously,  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  a  mentally- 
retarded  boy  whom  Mr.  Hatfield 
employed  had  set  a  fire  in  the 
house.  Fortunately,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  soon  enough  so  that  dam¬ 
age  was  limited  mostly  to  the 
kitchen. 

The  following  Sunday  Mr.  Hat¬ 
field’s  barn  burned  to  the  ground, 
taking  with  it  much  machinery  and 
some  cattle.  Mr.  Hatfield  was  sus¬ 
picious  and  asked  the  deputy  sher¬ 
iff  handling  the  case  to  question 
the  boy.  The  boy,  who  confessed 
to  setting  both  fires,  was  held  in 
Cayuga  County  jail  for  thirty 
days,  and  recently  the  Grand  Jury 
handed  down  a  sealed  indictment. 

Our  $25.00  reward  is  offered  to 
the  person  who  gives  information 
leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction 
and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30 
days  of  anyone  who  sets  fire  to 
farm  buildings  belonging  to  a  sub¬ 
scriber,  and  we  were  happy  to 
send  our  check  to  Mr.  Hatfield. 

Under  certain  conditions,  we 
also  offer  rewards  for  fraud  and 
theft.  The  crime  must  be  committed 
against  a  subscriber  who  has  a 
Protective  Service  sign  prominent¬ 
ly  displayed,  and  claim  must  be 
made  promptly  within  30  days 
after  conviction.  No  reward  is  paid 
if  the  sentence  is  suspended  or  the 
culprit  is  paroled,  nor  is  it  paid  in 
the  case  of  theft  from  commercial 
concerns. 

- - — - - - - - - 

Inquiries  and  letters  to  the 
Service  Bureau  should  be  ad-  | 
dressed  to  Service  Bureau, 
American  Agriculturist  and  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  Box  370,  Ith¬ 
aca,  New  York. 


LOSS  OF  EYE 


“Plugging  in  the  electric  hay  elevator  I  was  hit  by  a 
bale  of  hay  which  knocked  my  head  against  the  elevator 
and  my  right  eye  hit  a  metal  cleat  on  the  moving  chain 
of  the  elevator” 


Three  policies  paid  $1,155.00  medical  expenses  and  $1,325.00  for  loss  of  eye.  Agent 
Frank  Muller  of  Bath,  N.Y.  delivers  benefits  of  $2,605.00  to  George  Potter,  Jasper, 
N.Y.  Mr.  Potter  says,  “Thank  you  for  the  prompt  payment  of  my  claim.  Insurance 
comes  in  real  handy  for  such  emergencies.  My  wife  and  I  have  had  policies  with 
North  American  for  a  number  of  years  and  recommend  it." 

OTHER  BENEFITS  PAID 


LaRue  Button,  Andover,  N.Y . $  227.00 

Hit  by  flying  handle — broke  jaw 
Walter  Hornberger,  Whitney  Point,  N.Y.  1364.64 
Caught  in  power-take-off — in],  thigh 

Mary  Wilkins,  Cattaraugus,  N.Y .  121.43 

Knocked  down  by  cow — in),  rib  and  back 

John  Simmons,  Sterling,  N.Y .  129.28 

Caught  in  skill  saw — cut  tendons 

Frank  R.  Barney,  Sherman,  N.Y.  .  312.30 

Caught  in  V-belt  pulley — in],  hand 

Constance  Hedlund,  Ashville,  N.Y.  .  1230.35 

Auto  acc, — broke  ankle,  cut  tendon 

John  Kaysa,  Sr.,  Horseheads,  N.Y .  516.46 

Slipped  and  fell  on  pail — broke  rib 

Harry  William  Beecher,  Greene,  N.Y .  128.55 

Kicked  by  horse — in],  chest 

Nelson  J.  Post,  Sherburne,  N.Y.  .  871.15 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Robert  W.  West,  W.  Chazy,  N.Y .  141.43 

Gas  explosion- — burns 

Abraham  Siegel,  Ccrtland,  N.Y.  .  187.50 

Slipped — dislocated  shoulder 

Sheldon  Shaw,  Delhi,  N.Y.  .  1190.18 

Thrown  off  tractor — injured  knee 

Angelo  V.  Diblasi,  Lawton,  N.Y.  .  271.42 

Forced  by  cow  into  separator— inj.  back 

Walter  King,  Burke,  N.Y .  1111.43 

Knocked  off  bulldozer — broke  leg  &  foot 

Frank  Grice,  Batavia,  N.Y.  .  186.14 

Tipped  over  with  ladder — broke  leg 
Jennie  M.  Lambert,  Frankfort,  N.Y.  .  514.09 
Fell  on  sidewalk— broke  foot  and  knee 
Mary  Sweredoski,  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.Y.  865.00 
Auto  accident — whip  lash 

Claude  Bardo,  Turin,  N.Y .  475.74 

Attacked  by  bull — broke  ribs 

Kevin  Peebles,  Oneida,  N.Y .  1051.24 

Fell  from  ladder — broke  elbow 

Lyla  Nicosia,  Fairport,  N.Y.  .  756.23 

Fell— broke  ankle 

William  A.  Carpenter,  Fonda,  N.Y .  351.40 

Tractor  hit  stone  and  spun— injured  thumb 

Mildred  Langendorfer,  Barker,  N.Y .  268.92 

Greenhouse  bench  collapsed — inj.  feet 

Francis  Dowling,  Boonville,  N.Y .  151.42 

Slipped  and  fell  on  ice — broke  hand 

Raymond  Beak,  LaFayette,  N.Y.  .  442.86 

Fell  off  truck — broke  wrist 

Elsie  H.  Snider,  Rushville,  N.Y .  278.35 

Fell  on  ice — cut  head 

M.  Arthur  Lain,  Westtown,  N.Y .  125.00 

Pinned  under  wagon — -injured  back 


Ruth  Postle,  Medina,  N.Y . $1166.06 

Slipped  on  rug— broke  hip 
Kenneth  Hotaling,  Central  Square,  N.Y.  447.21 
Fell  on  ice — broke  ankle 

Everett  Dafoe,  Potsdam,  N.Y .  127.86 

Jack  slipped  under  car — injured  back 

Robert  Hasbrouck,  Duanesburg,  N.Y .  491.46 

Slipped  and  fell — injured  leg 

Wayne  Moyster,  Hyndsville,  N.Y .  1335.00 

Fell  off  bicycle — broke  leg 

Kenneth  C.  Hunt,  Rathbone,  N.Y .  810.50 

Tractor  rolled  over — broke  ankle 

Derwood  Burns,  Bath,  N.Y .  169.05 

Hit  by  tree  limb — inj.  neck 

Martha  Cain,  Jamesport,  N.Y .  831.63 

Caught  in  potato  combine — injured  hand 
Charles  Trinowski,  Jr.,  Jamesport,  N.Y.  264.10 
Auto  accident — inj.  face,  arm,  leg 
Laurence  Dingman,  Newark  Valley,  N.Y.  335.00 

Loading  cows  on  truck — broke  ankle 

Charles  A.  Glezen,  Sr.,  Richford,  N.Y .  108.56 

Knocked  down  by  cow — inj.  shoulder 

Roderic  Neno,  Groton,  N.Y .  132.19 

Auto  acc. — multiple  cuts,  bruises 

Levinus  Bliek,  Williamson,  N.Y.  . .  327.95 

Caught  in  belt  drive — injured  hand 

Irene  Shoemaker,  Red  Creek,  N.Y .  670.65 

Pedestrian  acc. — broke  leg,  multiple  cuts 

Ralph  N.  Heineman,  Java  Center,  N.Y .  151.70 

Knocked  down  by  cow — inj.  back 
Oscar  J.  Mortensen,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y.  .  1319.50 
Auto  acc. — broke  and  disloc.  hip 

James  Cady,  Westfield,  Penna .  120.00 

Kicked  by  cow — injured  wrist 

Ford  Preston,  Elkland,  Penna .  250.00 

Pinned  between  picker  &  tractor — broke  leg 

Martin  Hup,  Lakewood,  N.J.  .  436.12 

Oil  drum  exploded — severe  burns 

Leon  Sipple,  Johnsonburg,  N.J . .  200.00 

Caught  under  steel  plate — broke  leg 

William  Palmer,  Jr.,  Amherst,  Mass .  635.71 

Fell  from  ladder — broke  leg 

Mary  Wescott,  Orland,  Maine  .  161.43 

Fell — injured  back 

Clayton  Damon,  State  Line,  N.H.  .  320.00 

Caught  in  conveyor — ^injured  hand 
Michael  J.  Donahue,  Manchester,  N.H.  ..  136.43 

Auto  accident — cut  leg 

William  H.  Denton,  Wolcott,  Vt .  602.58 

Struck  by  cow — broke  elbow 
David  Jerry,  Vergennes,  Vt.  .  110.00 

Fell  over  calf — broke  wrist 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

(In  New  York  State) 

The  North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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Keep  Your  Policies  Renewed 


Here  comes  the  new  Hayliner  275 ! 


Built  extra*$trong  for  extra-tough  baling ! 
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H^vy,r0mtoj;ced  chamber! 
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Hardened  wear  surfaces  in  knotter! 


Rugged  roller  chain  on  pickup  drive! 


The  14"  X  18"  HAYLINER®  275  Baler  is  a  real  workhorse!  Even  in 

, — ■ 

hard-to-handle  crops  like  sorghum,  sudan  hybrids  and  cane,  you 
can  always  be  sure  of  good,  square  bales.  It’s  tailor-made  for 
custom  operators  and  big-acreage  hay  growers. 

From  hitch  to  bale  chute,  the  “275”  is  beefed  up  with  long-life 
features:  bale  chamber  of  heavy,  reinforced  steel ...  roller-chain- 
driven  pickup  with  built-in  slip  clutch .. .full-length  tongue  con¬ 
nected  directly  to  axle ...  exceptionally  reliable  heavy-duty  knotter 
with  hardened  wear  surfaces . . .  and  many,  many  more ! 

And  here’s  something  new:  standard  equipment  includes  the 


remarkable  Super-Sweep  pickup  with  120  teeth-72  more  than 
conventional  pickups.  Short  hay  that  slipped  by  before  now  goes 
into  the  bale! 

Best  of  all,  every  bale  is  a  “New  Holland  bale”-solid,  square, 
tightly  tied.  Even  when  you’re  pushing  the  “275”  to  its  limit,  you 
won’t  have  to  worry  about  bow-shaped  bales  or  missed  ties! 

Your  New  Holland  dealer  is  waiting  to  give  you  the  full  story. 
Stop  in,  and  let  him  show  you  the  Hayliner  275! 

New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp. 


RTl  NEW  Holland 
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Grow  alfalfa  like  this 
with  Alfa-toxfor  reliable  weevil  control 
Absolutely  no  residue  in  milk. 


Here's  the  nearest  thing  yet  to  a  "perfect" 
alfalfa  insecticide.  Spray  Alfa-tox*. . .  which 
contains  both  Diazinon®and  Methoxychlor 
.  .  .  for  control  of  alfalfa  weevil.  Control 
you  can  depend  on  to  protect  alfalfa  against 
this  destructive  insect.  And  just  about  every 
other  insect  known  to  attack  alfalfa. 

Spray  Alfa-tox  before  your  first  cutting. 
Check  alfalfa  bud  tips  frequently  and  treat 
by  the  time  30-50  per  cent  of  the  bud  tips 
show  signs  of  larvae  feeding.  This  provides 
effective  control  of  larvae  which  have  al¬ 
ready  hatched,  as  well  as  larvae  which 
hatch  following  application. 

Under  normal  conditions,  control  of 
weevil  with  Alfa-tox  lasts  for  two  to  three 
weeks,  whicl^  is  usually  ample  time  to 
assure  protection  of  your  alfalfa  until  har¬ 
vest  of  the  first  cutting.  If  a  repeat  applica¬ 


tion  is  necessary,  it  may  be  made  up  to 
seven  days  before  cutting  alfalfa  for  hay. 


Spray  with  Alfa-tox  for  reliable  control  of  alfalfa  weevil  and 
other  insects  without  danger  of  insecticide  residue  in  milk. 


You  can  be  sure  of  no  danger  of  insecti¬ 
cide  residue  in  milk  with  Alfa-tox.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  wait  seven  days  after  spraying 
before  you  graze  livestock  or  cut  treated 
alfalfa  for  green  chop  or  hay. 

Plan  now  to  get  reliable  control  of  alfalfa 
weevils  with  Alfa-tox  and  have  no  problem 
of  residue  in  milk.  Ask  your  supplier  for 
Alfa-tox  ...  an  insecticide  you  surely  can 
depend  on. 

Geigy  Agricultural  Chemicals,  Division 
of  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation,  Saw  Mill 
River  Road,  Ardsley,  New  York. 

*Alfa-tox  is  a  trademark  of  Geigy  Chem¬ 
ical  Corporation. 

Geigy 

CREATORS  OF  CHEMICALS  FOR  MODERN  AGRICULTURE^^  • 

Alfa-tox 


Only  a  Cornell  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Barn  Cleaner  features 
the  drive  chain  with  short 
Round-Oval  Link  design. 
What  does  it  mean  to 
barn  cleaner  efficiency 
and  economy? 
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Round-Oval Links  shed 
manure  and  .urine  better, 
prevent  corrosion.  Each 
link  is  formed,  not  riveted. 
No  crevices  .  .  .  nothing 
to  work  loose.  Special 
short  length  prevents 
jamming,  and  breakage, 
minimizes  link  wear*’’ 
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ent  manure 
#  pile-up  or  roll-back/ 
isM  exclusive  reverse  corner 
"^Jdlers  or  slide  for  greater 
|^ada|itability  optional,  in- 
Wstall  a  Cornell  barn  clean¬ 
er  .  .  .  or  convert  your 
present  installation.Write 
for  complete  data  today. 


Also  distributors, of 
Vandale  Silo  Unloaders. 


CORMELL 

manufacturing  company 

Dept.  C  Laceyville,  Pennsylvania 
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New  galvanized  RIGID'RIB*— 
extra  long,  extra  wide 
to  cover  more  roof 
faster  with  fewer  laps! 

RIGID-RIB  nonsiphon  design 
prevents  roof  leakage  at  laps. 


NONSIPHON 

CORRUGATION 


OVERLAPPING  SHEET 


Protect  vital  crops,  grain,  and  livestock  the  positive  way ...  with 
Republic  Steel’s  new  extra-strong  rigid*rib  . . .  without  exception, 
the  newest  thing  in  roofing,  specially  designed  for  the  tough  job  that 
farm  building  roofs  must  do. 

New  RIGID'RIB  is  available  in  up  to  32-foot  lengths.  These  longer 
lengths  eliminate  most  end  laps  and  reduce  waste.  The  30-inch  cover¬ 
ing  width  reduces  side  laps  by  20%.  There’s  no  leakage  with  rigid*rib 
because  of  its  unique  nonsiphon  design.  And  the  distinctive  config¬ 
uration  of  durable  rigid»rib  sheets  gives  roofing  and  siding  a  crisp, 
clean  look  —  pleasing  to  the  eye! 

Doesn’t  that  sound  like  the  kind  of  peace-of-mind  roofing  you 
should  have?  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  more  detailed  printed  infor¬ 
mation— or  your  dealer  will  be  happy  to  show  you  the  details 
we’ve  described. 


OTHER  REPUBLIC  PRODUCTS  FOR  PROFITABLE  FARMING 
RIGID -FLOOR®  FOR  CONFINING  BREEDING  OF  HOGS  AND  CATTLE 


A  Trademark  of  Republic  Steel  Corporation 


NUTS 


'uv 


PRECISION  WOUND®  BALER  WIRE 


NAILS  AND  STAPLES 


BARBED  WIRE 


V/ 


BOLTS  AND 


REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CORPORATION 

Dept.  AE-1940-A,  1441  Republic  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101 

Please  rush  kit  of  information  about  new  Rigid -Rib  Roofing! 

A 

Name _ Title _ 

Company - - - 

Address - — 

City _ State _ Zip. 
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WHAT 
MAKES 
PEOPLE 
BUY  ? 


ANALYSIS  IN  DEI 


“Marketing”  means  different  things  to  different 
people,  but  it’s  a  term  often  on  the  agenda  of  farm 
meetings  these  days.  As  the  Northeast  urbanizes, 
farmers  are  more  concerned  about  moving  closer  to 
the  consumer  and  thereby  picking  up  some  of  the 
dollars  in  the  marketing  margin.  Here’s  information 
in  depth  about  some  things  marketers  need  to  know 
about  the  people  who  buy  farm  products  ...  be  they 
farmers  with  roadside  stands  or  supermarket  mana¬ 
gers. 


by  Henry  V,  Courtenay^ 


shining  armor  who  is  stronger 
than  dirt. 

A  household  cleaner  creates  a 
white  tornado.  Expensive  soap 
isn’t  sold  to  wash  a  woman’s  dirty 
neck;  it’s  to  give  her  allure  and 
make  her  squeaky  clean  all  over. 
Sometimes  on  the  toothpaste  com¬ 
mercials  you  wonder  if  you  would 
rather  have  46  percent  fewer  cav¬ 
ities  with  fluoride  toothpaste,  or 
keep  your  cavities  and  have  46 
percent  fewer  commercials! 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
in  this  new  era  of  the  consumer 
there  is  a  lot  more  to  a  product  or 
service  than  its  physical  character¬ 
istics.  Any  product  and  service, 
including  your  roadside  market, 
is  a  whole  bundle  of  attributes  .  .  . 
physical  and  psychological. 


MORE  THAN  90  percent  of  all 
consumer  food  purchasing  is  done 
by  women.  This  is  the  age  of  the 
consumer,  and  the  age  of  consumer 
research  to  help  us  better  under¬ 
stand  what  manner  of  women  are 
these  who  constitute  the  consumer 
market. 

Women  are  different  from  men; 
they  are  different  in  ways  that  be¬ 
hoove  your  consideration  in  terms 
of  your  roadside  market  opera¬ 
tion.  For  example,  women’s  arm- 
bones  are  at  a  slight  angle  .  .  .  you 
might  say  they  are  knock-elbowed 
.  .  .  therefore  they  have  difficulty 
turning  the  steering  wheel  of  an 
auto  for  very  sharp  turns. 

Women  don’t  like  tomakesharp 
turns  and  they  have  difficulty 
negotiating  them.  So,  a  good  en¬ 
trance  to  your  market,  and  the 
provision  of  adequate  parking 
space,  are  important  from  both  a 
functional  and  a  psychological 
standpoint  at  roadside  markets. 

Women  hear  better  than  men 
(particularly  on  the  party  line)  .  .  . 
they  are  more  sensitive  to  sound, 
hence  soft  sweet  music  is  conducive 
to  more  sales  whether  it’s  in  a 
store  or  at  a  roadside  market. 

Women  have  a  highly  develop¬ 
ed  sense  of  smell  .  .  .  they  often 
judge  products  by  sniffing  them 
like  a  bloodhound.  That’s  why 
new  detergents  and  cleaning  prod¬ 
ucts  are  perfumed.  That’s  why 
baby  oil  must  have  a  “baby 
smeil.”  And  your  roadside  market 
must  smell  like  a  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden  to  motivate  con¬ 
sumers  to  buy.  If  it  smells  of  rotten 
fruit  and  garbage  cans,  you  lose. 

Women  have  keener  taste  than 
men  and  they  like  to  taste  things 
.  .  .  hence  the  sale  s  motivation 
value  of  food  demonstrations  in 
stores,  and  the  displaying  of  var¬ 
ious  items  to  taste  and  try  at  your 
roadside  market. 

See  Better 

Women  see  better  than  men  .  .  . 
research  shows  they  have  fewer 
eye  defects;  color  blindness  occurs 
8  times  as  often  in  men  as  it  does 
in  women.  Women  notice  small 
details  .  .  .  untidiness,  dusty  items, 
rotted  produce,  fruit  flies,  dirty  or 
broken  windows,  shabby  build¬ 
ings,  peeling  paint,  saggy  doors, 
trash-strewn  floors,  dishevelled  op- 

*  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity 


erators,  shoddy  background  or 
landscape,  and  the  pot  holes  or 
puddles  in  your  market  driveway. 
Of  course  these  things  chase  con¬ 
sumers  away  from  your  market 
and  the  opposites  of  these  things 
are  positive  sales  motivators. 

Since  women  have  sharp  eye¬ 
sight  they  are  very  conscious  of 
colors  and  shades  of  color;  that’s 
why  lipstick  manufacturers  supply 
their  product  in  101  different 
shades.  Realization  of  this  color 
factor  is  the  reason  why  we  now 
see  pastel  colors  in  soaps,  tissues, 
appliances,  shortenings  and 
detergents. 

The  fact  that  women  are  very 
conscious  of  color  has  implications 
for  your  roadside  market  opera¬ 
tion.  Landscape  with  colorful 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees.  Make 
displays  to  take  advantage  of  the 
contrasting  array  of  colors  in  your 
products. 

Paint-up  in  bright  pastel  shades; 
use  gay,  colorful,  crisp,  fresh- 
looking  packages  and  wrapping 
materials.  Dress  up  your  market 
with  colored  buntings,  banners 


and  colored  lights.  However,  don’t 
overdo  it .  .  .  exercise  good  taste. 

Women  are  more  emotional  and 
superstitious  than  men.  They  are 
more  apt  to  live  in  two  worlds  .  .  . 
one  real  and  one  of  fantasy.  They 
have  a  stronger  urge  toward  sat¬ 
isfying  their  many  psychological 
needs,  which  takes  me  out  of  the 
realm  of  tangible  factors  that  in¬ 
fluence  women’s  buying  and  into 
the  area  of  desires,  wants,  and 
motives. 

Inner  Needs 

Today,  a  product  is  sold  to 
cater  to  psychological  needs  as 
well  as  physical  needs.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  aspirin  isn’t  really  sold  as 
medicine;  it’s  now  a  sort  of  hor¬ 
mone  to  sweeten  your  disposition 
and  keep  you  from  having  to  say, 
“Mother!  I’d  rather  do  it  myself!” 
Coke  isn’t  just  a  drink;  it’s  the 
phenomenon  that  makes  things  go 
better  .  .  .  Pepsi  makes  you  think 
young,  be  sociable,  and  belong  to 
the  modern  generation.  Detergents 
put  giants  in  washing  machines 
and  provide  you  with  a  knight  in 


SOME  POINT-OF-SALE  POINTERS 


Four  Motives 

Here  are  four  important  human 
motivations,  and  how  they  apply 
to  merchandizing; 

,(1)  A  desire  for  a  feeling  of 
security  with  respect  to  physical, 
financial,  and  psychological  well¬ 
being. 

For  instance,  the  visual  impact 
of  illustrations  on  packages  can 
reinforce  a  purchaser’s  sense  of 
security  ...  or  create  uneasiness, 
depending  on  how  well  they  fit  the 
consumer’s  idea  of  the  best  in 
health,  nutrition,  and  production 
facilities.  We  still  see  too  many 
egg  cartons  with  a  pictorial  design 
showing  chickens  scratching  in 
barnyards  and  old  roosters  crow¬ 
ing  on  rail  fences.  These  packages 
are  not  in  harmony  with  consum¬ 
ers’  thoughts  on  acceptable  eggs 
.  .  .  characterized  by  pretty  chick¬ 
ens  and  by  clean  farms,  or  with  a 
cooked  meal. 

(2)  A  desire  for  recognition 
(emulation,  devotion,  superiority, 
ornamentation). 

A  recent  ad  for  a  home  perma- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


PRICES 

Should  be  clearly 
displayed.  In  some 
cases  include  names 
of  items. 

COLORED 

POSTERS 

These  are  available 
from  your  fruit  and 
vegetable  organiza¬ 
tions. 


PAPER  TOWELS 

Towels  for  the  use  of 
customers  who  bag 
their  own  items  is  a 
thoughtful  touch. 


LARGE 

DISPLAYS 

Displays  attract  at¬ 
tention.  Dummy  the 
core  of  the  display 
to  avoid  overstocking, 
and  tilt  it  for  maxi¬ 
mum  display  effect. 


Nearly  two  out  of  three  of  the  consumer’s  final  purchas¬ 
ing  decisions  are  made  right  in  the  store  .  .  .  any  store 
...  at  the  point  of  sale.  Here  are  some  key  points  when 
considering  point  of  sale  and  display  as  a  tool  to  moti¬ 


vate  consumers: 


Most  women  are 
“waist  to  eye-level’’ 
shoppers.  Display  the 
items  you  want  to 
“push’’  at  this  level. 


FRESHNESS 

Your  products  should 
have  that  “fresh- 
picked,  high-quality 
look.”  Cull  and  re¬ 
stock  after  each  rush. 


REFRIGERATE 

If  possible,  display 
highly-perfshable 
items  on  ice  or  re¬ 
frigerated  shelves. 

lis  prevents  un¬ 
necessary  spoilage, 
projects  a  quality 
image. 


BE  CLEAN,  NEAT,  COURTEOUS 

Be  appropriately  well  groomed.  Be 
friendly.  Be  honest.  Be  sincere.  Don’t 
hound  your  customers  like  a  private  eye 
.  .  .  simply  be  conspicuously  available 
should  they  need  help.  Be  informed  about 
your  products,  their  qualities,  varieties, 
uses,  and  storage  problems. 


American  Agriculturist,  May,  1966 
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Scientific  Research  has  found  the  answer  to  legume  bloat 


New  BLOAT  GUARD^^  brand  of  poloxa- 

lene,  a  top  dressing  for  feed,  is  now  available 

to  protect  your  herd  from  legume  bloat. 

New  BLOAT  GUARD 

•  acts  rapidly 

•  is  palatable 

•  has  no  adverse  effects  on  health,  reproduc¬ 
tion,  rumen  intake,  or  quality  and  quantity 
of  milk 

•  is  not  eliminated  in  milk 

•  is  not  found  in  body  tissues  after  being 
administered 

•  is  equally  effective  each  day  of  the  bloat 
season 

•  is  economical 

Developed  by  outstanding  research  scien¬ 
tists,  BLOAT  GUARD  brings  you  more  than 


the  immediate  advantage  of  stopping  legume 
bloat.  It  brings  you  long  range  advantages 
that  can  save  money  on  labor  and  feed  .  .  . 
and  increase  production. 

BLOAT  GUARD  permits  more  efficient  use 
of  present  pasture  by  making  lush  pasture 
and  green  chop  bloat-free.  BLOAT  GUARD 
cuts  the  cost  of  barn  management  by  allow¬ 
ing  herds  out  of  the  barn  and  onto  pasture 
earlier  in  the  season.  And  BLOAT  GUARD 
allows  the  planting  and  feeding  of  high-pro¬ 
duction  pasture  like  alfalfa  and  Ladino  clover. 

Protect  your  herd  from  legume  bloat  .  .  . 
with  BLOAT  GUARD,  available  now  at 
your  local  feed  and  farm  supply  outlets. 

BLOAT  GUARD*  is  the  trademark  of  Smith  Kline  &  French 
Laboratories,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  *Patent  Pending. 


Twin  COWS,  fed  on  identical  succulent  alfalfa.  Cow  on 
left,  with  recommended  dosage  of  BLOAT  GUARD,  did 
not  bloat.  Other  cow,  without  BLOAT  GUARD,  did. 


NOW  AVAILABLE  WHEREVER  STALEY  SWEETLIX  BLOCKS  ARE  SOLD. 


Editorials 


by  GORDON  CONKLIN 


BARGAINING  MUSCLE 

Campbell  Soup  Company  president  W.  B. 
Murphy  wired  Charles  Shuman  of  Farm 
Bureau  back  in  March  that,  “We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  desirable  for  anyone  to  stand  between 
the  growers  and  us.”  This  comment  supposed¬ 
ly  justified  Campbell’s  refusal  at  that  time  to 
meet  at  the  bargaining  table  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Agricultural  Marketing 
Association  to  discuss  contract  prices  for  to¬ 
matoes. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  the  age-old 
truth  that  human  beings  constantly  attempt 
to  organize  power  structures  for  their  own 
benefit .  .  .  and  simultaneously  resist  the  or¬ 
ganizing  efforts  of  groups  with  whom  they 
must  bargain.  Milk  dealers,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  processors,  supermarket  buyers... 
many  of  them  over  the  years  have  resisted 
farmer  solidarity  at  the  bargaining  table 
because  of  the  price-cutting  opportunities  to 
be  derived  from  producer  fragmentation. 

Farmers  feel  caught  between  huge  corporate 
aggregations  of  economic  power  on  one  side, 
and  labor  unions  wielding  enormous  political 
power  on  the  other.  Both  sides  of  this  gigantic 
nutcracker  influence  farm  production  costs 
(almost  always  upward)  in  a  rather  inflexible 
way.  Farm  people  find  themselves  wondering 
how  they  can  achieve  some  degree  of  equality 
in  the  economic  wrestling  arena. 

Corporation  representatives,  smarting 
under  the  whip  of  labor  unions,  naturally 
tend  to  fight  grower  organizations.  But  they 
should  remember  that  farmers’  bargaining 
groups  remain  voluntary  instead  of  compul¬ 
sory,  and  that  farmers  are  primarily  business¬ 
men  selling  management  and  the  fruits  of 
capital,  rather  than  laborers. 

In  the  long  run,  it’s  better  for  companies 
such  as  Campbell  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
with  farmer  groups  as  they  are .  .  .  rather 
than  force  by  antagonism  the  development 
of  far  more  militant  and  compulsive  organiza¬ 
tions.  And  farmers  cut  their  own  throats  for 
tomorrow  if  they  break  ranks  for  an  extra  few 
bucks  today. 


THE  NEW  FRONTIER 

My  son  is  fascinated  with  rockets  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  things  involved  in  the  space 
program.  He  can  go  through  a  count-down 
with  precision,  and  patiently  explains  such 
things  as  “thrust”  and  “yaw”  to  his  horse- 
and-buggy  father. 

As  I  watch  his  almost  instinctive  response 
to  a  challenge  he  doesn’t  yet  understand,  I 
wonder  about  the  prophets  of  gloom  and 
doom  that  have  consigned  the  human  race  to 
the  ash  heap.  Looking  back  with  realistic  eye 
across  the  sweep  of  human  history,  we  see  that 
there  has  always  been  the  negative  in  life  .  .  . 
such  things  as  injustice,  cowardice,  cruelty, 
hatred,  and  war.  But  in  the  fabric  of  history 
there  have  also  been  bright  threads  interwoven 
amidst  the  black  .  .  .  threads  of  unflinching 
courage,  loyalty  to  high  ideals,  compassion, 
and  the  capacity  to  love. 

And,  akin  to  the  ceaseless  tumult  of  the 
boiling  surf,  there  surges  within  the  human 
heart  a  restless  urge  to  move  on,  to  see  what 
lies  over  the  next  hill,  to  find  out  what  makes 
things  go.  Our  nation  was  flung  across  a 
great  continent  by  men  who  thirsted  for  these 
things,  along  with  their  hunger  for  wealth. 
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They  were  neither  angels  nor  supermen,  but 
common  mortals  doing  uncommon  things  in 
response  to  a  hope  that  the  best  was  yet  to  be. 

\Mu  and  I  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
new  frontier  having  awesome  dimensions.  Our 
sons  may  see  the  establishment  of  colonies 
upon  other  worlds.  Some  day  our  planet  may 
be  just  another  state  in  a  cosmic  federation. 

The  conservative  conservationist  warns  that 
we  will  soon  use  up  all  our  natural  resources. 
The  fundamentalist  theologian  says  ( a  bit 
gleefully,  it  seems)  that  practically  all  of  the 
rest  of  us  are  going  to  hell.  The  bleeding  heart 
whines  about  the  cruel  world  and  claims  that 
work  .  .  .  er,  therapeutic  activity  .  .  .  should  not 
be  required  for  “culturally  deprived”  people 
to  “fulfill  felt  needs.”  The  extreme  rightist 
argues  that  everyone  should  be  jailed  but  him 
(he’s  the  only  morally-upright  man  left,  in  his 
view).  The  Communist  sharpens  an  axe  to  cut 
off  the  capitalistic  hands  that  feed  him. 

Amidst  all  the  argument  and  confusion 
there  sounds  a  shout  that  echoes  the  cry  from 
Conestoga  wagon  and  clipper  ship.  The  as¬ 
tronaut  sounds  it  now  ...  a  word  that  will 
outlive  the  babble  .  .  .  “GO!” 


INTERESTED? 

From  time  to  time,  we  receive  letters  from 
young  men  who  would  like  to  enter  into  part¬ 
nership  with  an  older  farmer  who  is  approach¬ 
ing  retirement .  .  .  with  the  idea  of  perhaps 
being  able  to  buy  the  farm  operation  eventual¬ 
ly.  Similarly,  we  receive  letters  from  older 
farmers  who  would  like  to  find  a  young  man 
interested  in  such  an  arrangement. 

We  are  glad  to  serve  as  a  go-between  in 
such  situations.  However,  we  make  no  attempt 
to  investigate  the  character  or  ambition  of 
either  party  ...  we  merely  provide  the  names 
of  possibilities.  If  you’re  interested,  send  us 
your  name  and  address  and  we’ll  add  it  to 
our  list. 


A  DRUG  ON  THE  MARKET 

Some  time  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  a  new  addition  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  research  laboratories  of  Hess  &  Clark 
near  Ashland,  Ohio.  During  the  tour  of  the 
facilities,  I  became  a  bit  more  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  complexities  of  modern  agricul¬ 
tural  research.  It’s  a  fantastically  complicated 
and  expensive  process  to  develop  a  new  drug 
of  benefit  to  agriculture.  .  ■ 

As  just  one  example,  we  saw  a  large  feeding 
barn  where  some  fine-looking  Herefords  were 
being  fed  various  experimental  drugs  at  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  to  determine  their  effectiveness 
against  infections.  Except  for  the  “control” 
animals  .  .  .  those  being  fed  no  medication  .  .  . 
every  single  animal  in  the  barn  had  to  be 
incinerated  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  This 
is  because  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
regulations  require  that  no  animals  be  sold 
for  meat  that  carry  any  unauthorized  drug  in 
their  body  tissues  .  .  .  and  no  drug  ean  be 
authorized  until  long  after  these  and  other 
tests  are  complete! 

Imagine  how  expensive  is  the  process  of 
testing  large  numbers  of  new  drugs  and  then 
having  to  dispose  of  most  of  the  animals  in¬ 
volved  in  this  fashion!  Remember  also  that, 
for  every  drug  that  finally  makes  it  to  the 


marketplace,  literally  dozens  never  do  .  .  .  yet 
the  failures  often  cost  as  much  to  check  out  as 
the  few  that  make  the  grade. 

In  the  laboratories,  we  saw  a  bewildering 
array  of  electronic  equipment.  Analytical 
chemists  can  now  detect  one  part  per  trillion; 
newly  developed  blood  cell  counters  can  do  in 
seconds  what  it  took  a  person  many  minutes 
to  do  previously.  This  equipment  is  enormous¬ 
ly  expensive,  and  it  requires  highly-trained 
people  who  have  spent  years  of  effort  in  ac¬ 
cumulating  the  skills  which  now  bring  a  high 
price  in  the  labor  market.  Without  these 
highly-trained  people,  and  their  dedication 
to  their  tasks,  the  complicated  and  impres¬ 
sive-looking  equipment  would  be  completely 
useless. 

After  years  of  work  in  developing  a  drug 
that  has  proved  itself  effective  for  animal 
health  .  .  .  perhaps  at  a  cost  of  several  million 
dollars  .  .  .  the  problems  of  getting  it  to  the 
farmer  in  a  usable  form  have  only  begun. 
For  instance,  tests  must  be  run  on  container 
compatibility  so  that  the  drug  package  will 
not  eontaminate  nor  deteriorate  because  of 
contact  with  its  contents.  The  product  itself 
must  be  tested  for  stability  over  long  periods 
of  time  at  various  temperatures  so  that  the 
label  can  include  instructions  concerning  stor¬ 
able  life  and  eonditions  under  which  it  must 
be  stored. 

Then  there  is  the  whole  problem  of  setting 
up  an  efficient  production  line,  sometimes 
under  absolutely  sterile  conditions  where 
workers  must  wear  special  clothing  that  makes 
them  look  like  astronauts.  Finally,  the  finished 
product  is  ready  for  distribution. 

This  process  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  enor¬ 
mously  expensive  one  and  there  are  dozens 
of  strike-outs  for  every  base  hit.  When  you 
purchase  a  drug  for  your  livestock  or  poultry, 
the  package  that  you  buy  contains  not  only 
a  material  designed  to  combat  disease  ...  it 
also  contains  thousands  of  hours  of  effort, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  research  dollars, 
and  the  marvelous  fruit  of  accumulated 
research. 


WE  REMEMBER 

Some  of  us  will  join  official  observances 
honoring  our  military  dead  on  Memorial 
Day.  Others  will  make  an  individual  pilgrim¬ 
age,  tinged  with  sadness,  to  the  last  resting 
place  of  someone  who  once  shared  our  lives 
.  .  .  and  now  is  gone.  Our  memories  will  range 
from  bitterness  about  the  tragedy  of  war  to  a 
gratitude  that  we  were  at  least  privileged  to 
have  the  fallen  one  within  the  warmth  of  our 
family  circle  for  a  few  short  years. 

Many  of  those  who  now  sleep  forever  be¬ 
neath  the  sod  did  not  understand  the  great 
issues  that  brought  them  to  the  crucible  of 
battle  .  .  .  even  as  you  and  I  are  baffled  by 
the  riptides  of  human  passion  and  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  social  conflict.  They,  like  we,  must 
often  have  felt  immeasurably  small  as  indivi¬ 
duals  in  the  midst  of  the  maelstrom  of  national 
and  international  tension.  But  we  honor  them 
because,  in  spite  of  their  human  limitations 
they  paid  the  ultimate  price  on  behalf  of  a 
nation  and  way  of  doing  things  in  which  they 
believed. 

The  cynics  and  the  apostles  of  disorder  will 
scorn  their  sacrifice,  claiming  that  to  remain 
alive  justifies  all  compromise  with  challenge. 
Then  there  will  be  those  who  legitimately 
point  to  past  and  present  imperfections  in  tlie 
American  way  of  life  for  which  these  gallant 
dead  poured  out  the  crimson  substance  of 
their  lives. 

But  the  annals  of  respect  have  never  de¬ 
manded  perfection  from  those  whose  memories 
are  to  be  honored.  Amidst  the  eontinuing  tur- 
bulenee  of  humanity,  in  a  time  of  national 
crisis,  we  would  do  well  to  honor  those  whose 
message  of  eourage  lingers  on  after  the  mourn¬ 
ful  bugle  notes  of  “Taps”  have  died  away. 

American  Agriculturist,  May,  1966 


Even  today's  hard-to-handle  hybrids 
are  easy  going  for  Haybine  mower-erusher? 


It  conditions  and  windrows! 


If  YOU’VE  BEEN  HOLDING  OUT  against  the  sudan-sorghum 
crops  because  no  machine  could  handle  these  heavy  hybrids— 
start  changing  your  plans!  The  New  Holland  Haybine®  mower- 
crusher  takes  ’em  right  in  stride! 

Here’s  a  3-in-1  machine  that  can  move  along  at  field  speeds 
up  to  8  m.p.h.  And  because  the  reel  is  keeping  the  cutterbar  clear, 
you’re  able  to  breeze  through  tall,  thick  crops.  Adjust  the  reel 
downward  and  you’ll  lift  up  tangled  and  knocked-down  crops  that 
would  otherwise  be  left  on  the  ground. 

Then  before  this  mowed  crop  touches  the  ground,  it’s  swept 


back  into  the  full-width  crushing  rolls.  Less  chance  for  dirt  or 
stones  to  get  into  windrow  or  swath!  Whether  you’re  making  bales 
or  silage,  this  helps  keep  crop  quality  high. 

The  Haybine  mower-crusher  even  has  the  rugged  strength  to 
slice  through  tall  cane  and  sorghum  and  lay  it  into  a  fast-drying 
swath. 

So  don’t  ever  hesitate  to  plant  a  high-tonnage  crop  just  be¬ 
cause  you  think  it’s  going  to  be  a  problem  to  harvest.  Remember, 
this  is  1966  and  the  Haybine  is  here!  At  your  New  Holland  dealer’s, 
that  is.  New  Holland  Machine  Co.  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp. 


Holland 

"‘Titsi  in  Qtassland  Fattning” 


Even  when  yon  go  at  top  speed 

every  bale  is  good  and  square ! 


New  HOLLAND  knows  that  capacity  means  more  than  “tons  per 
hour”— although  this  Hayliner®  268  baler  is  second  to  none  in  its 
size  class  in  this  respect! 

The  bales  you  make  must  be  solid,  square,  tightly  tied— even  when 
you  push  the  baler  to  its  limit.  Here’s  where  the  others  fall  down  and 
New  Holland  really  shines! 

Your  “268”  will  go-go-go  all  season  long.  Its  plunger  is  completely 
roller  mounted  which  saves  power  and  frequent  knife  adjustments! 
(New  Holland  Hayliners  are  the  only  14"  x  18"  balers  that  have  this 
feature!)  Wide  56"  pickup  with  5V2"  flare  makes  it  easy  to  stay  on  the 


windrow.  Knotter  is  exceptionally  reliable.  Remarkable  Super-Sweep 
pickup  has  72  extra  teeth  — gets  the  short  hay  you’ve  been  missing! 
(Standard  on  wire-tie  models,  optional  on  twine-tie.) 

Best  of  all,  the  bales  you’re  making  are  premium  quality... 
because  the  famous  Flow-Action®  feeding  system  is  handling  the 
crop  gently,  saving  more  of  the  leaves. 

If  this  sounds  like  a  lot  of  baler,  you’re  right.  And  just  wait  till  you 
see  the  surprisingly  low  price  tag!  Your  local  New  Holland  dealer  is 
waiting  to  show  you  right  now. 

New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp. 


Holland 

in  GtQQQlahd  Fatming^' 


STARTED  EARLY 

I  started  keeping  hens  when  I 
was  in  school.  After  college,  in 
1953,  I  worked  with  Dad,  but  he 
let  me  keep  1800  layers  in  a  barn. 

Then  six  years  ago  I  bought 
the  farm  and  built  the  flock  to 
5000  layers  in  cages.  The  present 
house  with  cages  was  built  about 
a  year  ago  to  hold  11,000. 

Egg  sales  at  semi-retail  help  a 
lot.  We  dispose  of  around  400 
dozen  here  (take  ’em  and  pay) 
during  the  winter,  and  up  to  600 
dozen  in  the  summer.  We  also 
deliver  about  110  cases  a  week  to 
stores  and  restaurants  nearby, 
leaving  about  30  cases  a  week 
which  we  contract  to  Agway. 


Replacements  are  raised  here. 
We  buy  3,500  baby  chicks  three 
times  a  year.  When  12  to  14  weeks 
old  they  are  put  in  cages  in  the  old 
barn,  12  to  a  cage,  where  they 
stay  until  they  are  22  to  23  weeks 
old. 

Figures  show  I  can  raise  a  pul¬ 
let  for  $1.30,  while  to  buy  her 
would  cost  $1.70  to  $1.80.  We 
sell  the  old  hens  at  14  months  for 
an  average  of  30  to  35  cents  each, 
creating  an  overhead  that  must  be 
met  before  a  pullet  gives  us  a  profit. 

We  grow  30  acres  of  corn,  25 
to  30  acres  of  oats,  and  50  acres 
of  wheat.  If  I  can  get  $50  a  ton  for 
grain  I  do  so,  and  buy  a  bulk 
ration  for  the  layers.  I  could  save 
a  litde  cash  by  having  my  own 


ration  mixed,  but  a  few  less  eggs 
would  more  than  make  the  dif¬ 
ference. 

I  care  for  the  11,000  hens.  A 
schoolboy  works  an  hour-and-a- 
half  a  day  to  gather  eggs,  and 
helps  me  full  time  in  summer.  Mrs. 
Houghton  helps,  and  two  women 
work  forenoons  to  wash  and  grade 
eggs. 

It  costs  US  about  a  cent  a  dozen 
to  deliver  eggs,  but  last  year  we 
averaged  almost  39  cents  a  dozen, 
while  the  wholesale  market  would 
have  brought  around  33  cents, 
giving  us  a  6  cent  margin  above 
wholesale.  If  we  had  to  sell  whole¬ 
sale,  we  would  have  to  double  the 
flock  to  make  a  good  living. 

We  keep  a  good  set  of  records 


Charles  Houghton  beside  the  newer  of 
his  poultry  houses. 


SO  we  can  know  our  costs.  —  Char¬ 
les  Houghton,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Personal  F 


arm  Experience 

The  items  on  this  page  all  come  from 
the  firing  line  of  form  production. 


QUIT  BLUEGRASS 

For  forty-seven  years  I  grew 
bluegrass.  As  was  the  case  on  most 
farms  fifty  years  ago  .  .  .  and  still 
the  case  oh  many  farms  ...  it  was 
on  the  part  of  the  farm  rough  with 
some  brush,  stumps,  stones  and 
wet  spots.  Gradually  over  the 
years  I  got  it  cleaned  up  enough  to 
be  able  to  lime,  fertilize,  and  clip. 

In  those  early  days  it  made 
some  production  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  The  rest  of  the  time 
until  I  put  the  cattle  in  for  the  win¬ 
ter  it  was  mostly  an  exercising  lot. 
Production  for  the  summer  was 
about  two  tons  of  green  stuff  per 
acre. 

Then  we  began  liming  and  fer¬ 
tilizing,  and  production  jumped  to 
around  twelve  tons  per  acre;  by 
test  the  nutrients  increased  about 
fifty  percent  over  the  unfertilized. 
They  were  having  pasture  contests 
in  those  times  and  ours  was  first 
in  the  county  several  times. 

Several  years  ago  I  quit  the 
dairy  business  and  switched  to 
steers.  At  the  early  stage  the 
groLHid  was  often  soft  from  the 
spring  rains,  so  steers  did  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  the  field. 

Then  I  got  the  idea  of  making 
it  into  silage,  which  was  fine  and 
of  a  most  succulent  nature.  If  we 
fertilized  early  the  grass  was  so 
rank  a  lot  of  it  went  dowm,  which 
of  course  hurt  the  quality.  Then  I 
began  to  fertilize  350  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  10-10-10  after  the  first 
crop  was  taken  off  and  then  turn 
in  steers.  By  that  time  there  was 
less  moisture  both  in  the  grass 
and  the  ground,  so  that  the  steers 
did  not  lose  weight  like  they  did 
early  in  the  season. 

Then  in  1962  and  ’63  we  had 
droughts  that  began  in  June  and 
lasted  all  summer.  In  1962,  I  took 
the  steers  off  early  and  put  the 
bluegrass  into  the  silo.  It  was  so 
lacking  in  moisture  that  by  the 
time  we  gathered  it  up  it  was  so 
dry  it  spoiled  in  the  silo. 

American  Agriculturist,  May,  1966 


In  1963,  I  made  hay  of  it .  .  . 
about  four  bales  per  acre.  Yield 
the  rest  of  the  summer  was  so  light 
I  did  not  either  clip  or  pasture,  so 
you  might  say  two  years  supply 
of  fertilizer  was  wasted. 

So,  in  1964,  I  decided  to  plow 
up  my  bluegrass  field  and  plant 
corn.  The  corn  was  so  good  that 
the  five  acres  I  entered  in  the  State 
contest  turned  out  to  be  the  highest 
in  the  county,  seventh  in  the  State, 
and  as  far  as  I  could  learn  higher 
than  in  any  of  the  surrounding 
states.  Compared  to  those  last  two 
drought  years,  when  bluegrass 
made  only  about  five  tons  of  green 
stuff  per  acre  ( at  $10  per  ton  worth 
$50),  my  whole  crop  of  corn  aver¬ 
aged  125  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
per  acre. 

I  was  able  to  fatten  out56  steers, 
increasing  their  weight  from  450 
up  to  1,000  pounds  on  23  acres 
of  corn  and  15  acres  of  alfalfa  .  .  . 
and  had  a  surplus  of  both. 

With  alfalfa  for  roughage,  I 
only  bought  a  small  amount  of 
protein;  deducting  all  expenses  I 
had  over  $7,000  for  my  own  feed 
and  labor.  This  causes  me  to  have 
no  desire  to  go  back  to  bluegrass. 
—  Hugh  Fergus,  Slippery  Rock, 
Pennsylvania 

KEEPING  DEBT  LOW 

When  in  1953  we  decided  to 
own  a  farm  of  our  own,  we  found 
the  cash  we  had  lacked  a  lot  of 
filling  the  bill.  We  had  farmed, 
but  sold  out,  and  the  farm  we 
bought  had  been  neglected  and 
there  were  no  cows  or  equipment. 

So  I  decided  to  get  a  job  with 
a  farm  equipment  company,  and 
only  last  fall  (’65)  became  a  full¬ 
time  dairyman. 

In  the  meantime,  we  limed  and 
fertilized  the  land  and  kept  a  flock 
of  1200  hens.  The  money  from 
the  eggs,  which  we  sold  retail,  and 
from  some  birds  we  dressed,  help¬ 
ed.  To  use  the  land  and  have  some 


manure  to  build  it  up,  I  bought 
heifers  and  sold  them  just  before 
freshening.  The  present  herd  was 
started  with  17  cows  from  calves 
raised  in  1961. 

The  barn  had  room  for  24 
stanchions,  so  in  1965  we  added 
40  feet  to  allow  for  16  more  cows. 
Now  we  have  80  head,  including 
32  milkers.  I  haven’t  been  satisfied 
with  production,  but  now  that  I’m 
here  full  time  I  expect  to  get  more 
milk  from  the  same  cows. 

One  way  we  kept  costs  low  was 
buying  used  equipment.  I  have 
never  bought  a  new  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  may  sound  like  brag¬ 
ging,  but  I  know  how  to  repair 
and  maintain  farm  equipment. 

At  present  I  am  fixing  up  a 
shop,  28  X  32  feet,  in  an  old  to¬ 
bacco  shed.  When  it’s  finished  I 
will  be  able  to  do  most  anything 
in  repairing  or  remodeling  equip¬ 
ment.  —  Gerald  Dann,  Addison, 
N.  Y. 

ONE  WAY  TO  BUILD 

We  have  been  building  over  the 
last  5  years  a  new  conventional 
cow  barn  with  stanchions.  In  case 
that  sounds  strange,  letme explain. 

It’s  a  conventional  barn  because 
when  I  get  ready  to  milk  a  cow  I 
want  to  know  where  she  is.  It  may 
take  a  little  more  time  to  milk  her, 
but  I’m  not  entirely  convinced  of 
that. 

Why  have  we  been  at  it  so  long? 
For  two  reasons.  First,  we  wanted 
to  do  a  lot  of  the  work  ourselves; 
second,  I  wanted  to  keep  our  debt 
low  and  figured  the  cows  could 
pay  for  the  new  barn  as  it  was 
being  built. 

The  barn  is  126’  x  36’  to  stan¬ 
chion  50  milkers.  The  sides  are 
concrete  blocks,  and  the  roof  is 
aluminum,  with  storage  for  baled 
hay. 

Right  now  the  milking  herd  is 
in  the  old  barn,  and  25  heifers  and 
dry  cows  are  housed  in  the  new 


barn  on  the  side  which  is  com¬ 
pleted.  When  the  new  barn  is  finish¬ 
ed,  the  old  one  will  be  used  for 
heifers  and  dry  cows. 

I  am  70  years  of  age,  and  if  I 
didn’t  have  my  stepson  here  with 
me,  I  wouldn’t  even  be  farming. 
—  /.  E.  Brown,  Lawrenceville,  Pa. 


WHOLE  MILK 


We  grow  the  replacements  for 
our  herd  of  50  milkers.  I  prefer  to 
raise  fall  calves,  and  they  get  more 
whole  milk  than  many  dairymen 
spare,  about  12  pounds  a  day 
until  they  are  6  weeks  old.  Then 
they  go  on  dry  grain  and  good 
hay,  and  about  4  pounds  of  corn 
silage  when  they  are  5  to  6  months 
old. 

I  want  heifers  to  weigh  1000 
to  1200  pounds  when  they  freshen 
at  around  28  months  of  age,  so  I 
have  to  keep  them  growing.  Oc¬ 
casionally  I 
raise  a  calf  born 
in  the  spring, 
and  she  doesn’t 
go  on  pasture  the 
first  year.  Heif¬ 
ers  that  are  drop¬ 
ped  in  the  fall  go 
on  pasture  the 
following  June 
on  2nd  growth 
meadows. 

I  take  care  of  the  cows  except  for 
some  summer  help,  so  I  have  a 
good  set  of  tools,  including  a  gutter 
cleaner  in  the  stable.  The  next 
move  will  be  to  install  a  bulk  bin 
for  feed. 

The  elevation  here  is  rather 
high,  so  we  don’t  raise  corn  to 
husk.  For  silage  the  ground  is  fall- 
plowed,  and  last  year  harrowed 
only  once  before  planting.  Chemi¬ 
cal  weed  killer  is  put  on  by  a  cus¬ 
tom  operator. 

I  like  to  hunt  a  little,  and  in  this 
area  I  don’t  have  to  go  farther 
than  the  hill  back  of  the  house.  — 
Max  Trowbridge,  Westfield,  Pa. 


Max  Trowbridge 


AT  FIRST  glance  the 
solution  seems  to  be  to  buy 
same  make  loader  as  your  tractor. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  loader 
and  tractor  would  be  “matched” 
by  the  factory  engineers  and  no 
problems  should  result. 

In  practice,  of  course,  there  are 
several  complicating  factors.  Your 
tractor  manufacturer  may  provide 
not  one  but  several  different  load¬ 
ers,  possibly  with  additional  varia¬ 
tions  or  options  within  each  type. 
Then,  too,  you  may  feel  that  one 
or  more  short-line  loaders  offer 
unique  and  desirable  features. 

One  note  of  caution  here.  In 
some  situations  forces  applied  to 
a  tractor  by  a  loader  can  cause 
severe  damage.  Some  tractor 
manufacturers  have  tested  and  ap¬ 
proved  certain  independent-make 
loaders.  Their  use  on  the  tractor 
does  not  invalidate  any  normal 
tractor  guarantees. 

In  other  instances,  the  tractor 
manufacturer  may  not  be  respon¬ 
sible  if  the  loader  used  is  any 
other  than  his  own  make.  A  non- 
approved  loader  should  not  auto¬ 
matically  be  excluded  on  this  basis 
only,  but  it’s  well  to  check  to  see 
where  you  stand  on  this  important 
item. 

Hydraulic  System 

This  system  provides  a  conve¬ 
nient  method  for  using  a  portion 
of  the  engine  power  output  to  lift 
a  load.  A  short  review  of  funda¬ 
mental  hydraulic  facts  will  help 
explain  some  of  the  problems  often 
encountered  in  this  area. 

A  hydraulic  pump  produces 
flow;  it  does  not  produce  pressure. 

Resistance  to  flow  is  required 
to  create  pressure.  As  resistance 
increases,  the  amount  of  flow  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  pump  decreases 
because  of  the  increased  leakage 
past  the  pumping  elements.  Thus, 
a  pump  is  rate  in  terms  of  flow  in 
gpm  (gallons  per  minute)  at  a 
specific  pressure  in  psi  (pounds 
per  square  inch). 

The  resistance  to  flow  is  of  two 
types: 

1.  The  pressure  required  to 
“push”  the  fluid  through  the  con¬ 
trol  valve,  lines,  hoses,  and  other 
parts  between  the  pump  and  the 


cylinder.  In  a  well-designed  loader, 
this  pressure  loss  should  be  rela¬ 
tively  small. 

2.  The  pressure  required  to  lift 
the  load.  This  value  increases  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  load.  That 
is,  if  you  double  the  load  the  pres¬ 
sure  produced  is  doubled. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  were 
to  install  smaller-diameter  cylin¬ 
ders  on  the  loader  for  a  given  load, 
pressure  would  be  increased  .  .  . 
but  the  speed  of  lifting  would  also 
increase  because  the  total  flow 
would  be  essentially  the  same. 
Conversely,  larger-diameter  cylin¬ 
ders  would  reduce  the  pressure  but 
would  also  reduce  the  speed  of 
lilting. 

What  if  the  load  is  so  large  that 
it  is  obviously  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  loader?  Pressure  would  in¬ 
crease  until  some  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  would  burst  if  it  were  not  for 
the  relief  valve.  This  safety  valve 
opens  when  the  pressure  exceeds 
a  preset  value  and  permits  the 
fluid  to  return  directly  to  the  reser¬ 
voir.  When  the  excess  load  is  re¬ 
duced,  the  pressure  drops  and  the 
valve  closes. 

You  may  be  interested  in  install¬ 
ing  a  loader  on  an  older  tractor 
on  a  more-or-less  permanent  basis. 
This  arrangement  provides  the 
convenience  of  an  always- available 
loader  with  a  relatively-limited  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  already-depreciated 
tractor. 

However,  in  many  cases  the 
existing  built-in  hydraulic  compo¬ 
nents  cannot  be  used.  Usually  the 
pump  provides  a  relatively-limited 
flow  at  low  pressure,  because  it 
was  intended  to  meet  only  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  integral  hitch.  In 
addition,  it  may  be  driven  from  a 
point  in  the  power  train  beyond 
the  clutch.  Thus,  whenever  the 
clutch  is  disengaged  there  is  no 
hydraulic  power  available. 

In  this  same  type  of  tractor, 
the  control  valve  can  seldom  be 
used.  The  required  connection 


points  are  “buried”  within  the 
hitch  system,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  valve  is  not  great  enough  for 
the  flow  required  by  the  loader. 

Therefore,  on  these  tractors 
separate  hydraulic  components  are 
required  for  satisfactory  loader 
operation.  A  crankshaft-driven 
pump  which  will  develop  sufficient 
flow  at  the  required  pressure  pro¬ 
vides  hydraulic  power  whenever 
the  engine  is  running.  A  separate 
control  valve  permits  control  of 
raising  and  lowering  without  ex¬ 
cessive  pressure  drop  through  the 
valve. 

In  effect,  the  cost  of  these  addi¬ 
tional  hydraulic  components  off¬ 
sets  a  portion  of  the  modest  value 
of  the  tractor  itself. 

As  the  demand  for  loader  oper¬ 
ation  has  increased,  tractor  manu¬ 


Types  of  Cylinders 

Usually  the  cylinders  used  to 
raise  the  loader  are  single-acting; 
that  is,  hydraulic  force  raises  the 
load  but  the  loader  lowers  by 
gravity.  Double-acting  cylinders 
can  be  arranged  to  provide  hy¬ 
draulic  power  for  applying  down 
pressure. 

However,  for  general  farm  use 
this  feature  is  of  limited  value, 
because  the  downward  force  avail¬ 
able  is  limited  to  that  which  will 
lift  the  front  end  of  the  tractor.  In 
addition,  control  of  double-acting 
cylinders  require  a  more  complex 
control  valve.  This  fact  would  be 
a  consideration  if  a  control  valve 
must  be  added  for  loader  control. 

A  second  set  of  cylinders  can 
be  used  to  provide  positive  dump¬ 
ing  of  the  bucket.  These  cylinders 
must  be  double-acting.  They  also 
require  a  separate  control  valve. 

Quick-Connect  Couplers 

If  the  loader  is  to  be  removed 
from  and  reinstalled  on  the  tractor 
frequently,  quick-connect  couplers 
should  be  included  in  the  hydraulic 
lines.  In  addition  to  the  conve¬ 
nience  they  provide,  they  also  pre¬ 
vent  excess  loss  of  system  fluid 
when  coupling  and  uncoupling. 

It’s  important  that  dust  covers 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Fork-lift  attachment  permits  use  of  loader  for  handling  palletized  loads.  Linkage 
mounting  of  dump  cylinders  keeps  fork  lift  at  same  angle  as  loader  is  raised 
or  lowered. 


facturers  have  included  this 
requirement  in  the  design  of  new 
tractors.  Pumps  are  now  engine- 
driven,  or  at  least  the  clutch  ar¬ 
rangement  permits  forward  motion 
of  the  tractor  to  be  stopped  without 
disconnecting  the  pump.  In  most 
cases  the  pump  capacity  has  also 
been  increased  to  meet  normal 
loader  requirements. 

The  valve  normally  included  in 
the  tractor  hydraulic  system  to 
control  a  cylinder  on  a  trailing 
implement  can  often  be  used  for 
loader  control. 

Loader  cylinders  normally  re¬ 
quire  more  fluid  than  the  stan¬ 
dard  8-inch  stroke  remote  cylin¬ 
der.  When  the  loader  is  lowered, 
this  fluid  returns  to  the  reservoir 
in  many  loaders.  Thus,  the  reser¬ 
voir  must  be  large  enough  to  hold 
this  extra  fluid  without  overflow¬ 
ing. 


CONSIDERING  a  new  loader  for  your  present  tractor  ...  or 
possibly  a  new  loader  and  tractor?  All  loaders  are  not  the  same 
either  in  appearance,  performance,  or  price. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  loader  information  to  help  you  make  the 
best  choice.  Although  there  is  no  one  “best”  choice  for  all 
situations,  by  careful  planning  you  can  match  loader  features  to 
your  own  particular  needs. 


LOADER 
SELECTION 


by  Wes  Thomas 
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No  need  to  tie  up  labor  and  equipment  by 
cultivating  corn  when  you  can  control 
most  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses 
for  the  entire  season  with  one  spray  of 
Atrazine  80W  herbicide. 

That's  right,  one  spray  of  Atrazine  at  corn 
planting  time  reduces  the  need  for  cul¬ 
tivating.  So  you'll  have  that  time  for  other 
important  farm  jobs,  like  getting  your  first 
cutting  of  hay  in  on  time. 

You  can  spray  Atrazine  at  planting  or 
after  planting,  until  weeds  are  about  IV2 
inches  high.  Rainfall  moves  Atrazine  down 
into  the  weed  root  zone,  where  it  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  roots  of  germinating  weeds. 
Keeps  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and 
grasses  under  control  for  the  entire  season. 

If  it's  dry  after  you've  sprayed,  and 
weeds  are  getting  started,  then  it's  a  good 
idea  to  go  in  with  a  rotary  hoe  or  shallow 
cultivation.  This  gets  the  early  weeds  and 
moves  Atrazine  into  the  weed  root  zone. 


where  it  controls  later  germinating  weeds. 

A  new  idea  that's  catching  on  fast  is 
spraying  Atrazine  in  combination  with  liq¬ 
uid  nitrogen  solutions.  One  trip  over  the 
field  weeds  and  feeds  your  corn. 

This  takes  somewhat  special  equipment, 
however,  so  it's  best  to  ask  your  custom 
spray  applicator  about  it.  He's  probably 
equipped  to  spray  the  Atrazine-nitrogen 
combination  for  you.  That  way,  you  won't 
have  to  worry  about  weeds  or  grasses... 
and  the  nitrogen  will  be  there  to  get  your 
corn  off  to  a  fast,  healthy  start. 

So  why  tie  up  labor  and  equipment  cul¬ 
tivating  corn  when  one  spray  of  Atrazine  is 
all  you  need  for  an  entire  season  without 
weeds  or  grasses  and  without  numerous 
cultivations.  Contact  your  local  supplier  or 
custom  spray  applicator. 

Geigy  Agricultural  Chemicals,  Division 
of  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation,  Saw  Mill 
River  Road,  Ardsley,  New  York. 


CRCATORS  OF  CHEMICALS  FOR  MODERN  AGRICULTURE 


Geigy 

\r.RtriiiTiiRf  ^ 


Atrazine 


Polyram  helps  me  stay  competitive 
by  giving  me  efficient  and  long- 
lasting  blight  control . . .  higher 
yields , . .  convenient  package  size. 
No  stops  to  clean  nozzles,  no 
measuring  and  no  waste. 

Ernest  Chasse,  St.John  Valley  Farms, 
Madaiuas^a,  Maine 


Used  Niagara  Polyram  on  100% 
of  our  potato  acreage  for  the  past  two 
years.  Disease  control  and  storage 
keeping  quality  have  been  excellent. 
Yields  have  been  good,  and  our 
No  I’s  grade  out  very  satisfactory. 
Happy  we  changed  to  a  Polyram 
fungicide  program. 


Thomas  O’Brien,  Bryant,  Wisconsin, 
Farms  located  in  Oconto  County,  Wise. 


Large  acreage  of  potatoes  here ...  we 
have  to  use  aircraft  to  apply  material  for 
early  blight  control.  Polyram,  because 
of  its  ease  of  mixing  and  spraying,  fitted 
into  our  weekly  schedule  well.  And 
our  potatoes  remained  green  longer  than 
those  in  this  area  treated  with  other  blight 
controls.  We  raised  a  large,  good  quality 
crop . . .  were  satisfied  with  Polyram. 

Ralph  Crosley,  Manager,  Grandview 
Farms  Division,  J.  R.  Simplot  Company, 
Grandview,  Idaho 


PILYRAM 

fungicide.  Prevents  early  and  late  blight.  Yields  more  No.  1  potatoes. 


FAIRFIELD  CHEMICALS  •  NIAGARA  CHEMICAL  DIVISION  •  MIDDLEPORT,  N.Y. 


We  Irrigate  For  Agriculture 
Anywhere  In  The  Free  World 


•  Most  of  our  systems  ore  engineered,  financed  and  Installed 
within  36  hours  of  the  time  you  phone. 

•  Distributors  of  26  Nationally  Known  Lines  of  Irrigation  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Supplies:  Hale,  Jaeger,  Marlow,  Rain  Bird,  Buckner, 
Skinner,  Ames,  Gorman-Rupp,  Speedloc,  Alcoa  Tubing,  Tico, 
Champion,  Rain  ControJ,  Ireco,  Shure-Rain,  CMC,  Ravit, 
Mathieson,  Pierce,  Valley,  Perfection,  Flexo-Seal,  Wade'  Rain, 
Gould,  Myers  and  Geehn. 


•  Easy  financing  available  through  Alcoa.  Reconditioned,  guar¬ 
anteed  equipment  is  also  available.  Ask  about  our  unique 
rental  and  lease-purchase  plans. 


IRRIGATION  CO. 


Wholesale  &  Retail  Design  &  Installation 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Area  Code  315  964-2214 
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Loader  selection . 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

be  included  to  protect  the  coupler 
ends  when  they  are  not  in  use. 
Otherwise  dirt  usually  enters  the 
system  each  time  the  couplers  are 
connected. 

Tractor  Ballast 

This  is  another  big  factor  in 
tractor-loader  performance.  Load¬ 
er  operation  produces  high  weight 
transfer,  but  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  usual  drawbar-type 
loads.  This  weight  removal  from 
the  rear  tractor  wheels,  along  with 
the  poor-traction  Conditions  typical 
of  many  loader  operations,  can 
combine  to  drastically  lower  op¬ 
erating  efficiency. 

The  obvious  but  often  overlook¬ 
ed  solution  .  .  .  provide  more  effec¬ 
tive  rear  wheel  weighting. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  choices 
of  liquid  ballast  and  weights  for 
the  rear  wheels,  tractors  with  an 
integral  implement  hitch  can  be 
readily  equipped  with  easy-on 
easy-off  ballast.  Simply  weld-up 
from  angle  iron  a  weight-carrying 
framework  to  which  the  necessary 
implement  hook-up  pins  can  be 
attached. 

On  this  framework  place  small 
cast-iron  weights,  concrete  blocks, 
or  even  lead  bars.  Or  if  steel 
punchings  are  available  from  local 
industrial  plants,  an  open-topped 
box  can  be  added  to  hold  the 
desired  amount  of  weight. 

Total  weight  can  be  equal  to 
the  lifting  capacity  of  the  hitch. 
To  attach  the  weight,  simply  hook 
up  the  framework  to  the  tractor 
hitch  and  lift  it  clear  of  the  ground. 
When  it  is  no  longer  needed,  it 
can  be  detached  easily. 

Since  the  weight  is  behind  the 
rear  wheels,  it  tends  to  transfer 
weight  from  the  front  wheels.  This 
weight  transfer  is  in  addition  to  the 
actual  weight  itself.  The  reduction 
in  effective  front-wheel  weight  also 
helps  offset  the  extra  weight  of  the 
loader  on  the  front  wheels,  thus 
reducing  steering  effort. 

Several  items  which  affect  the 
usefulness  of  a  loader  may  not 
be  readily  apparent. 

Performance  Specifications  —  In¬ 
cluded  here  are  such  things  as  lift¬ 
ing  capacity,  break-out  capacity, 
height  of  lift,  and  time  of  lifting 
and  lowering.  These  items  directly 
affect  loader  work  capacity,  and 
are  the  one  aspect  of  loaders  which 
can  be  compared  on  actual  figures. 

Extreme  height  of  lift  is  impor¬ 
tant  only  if  the  loader  is  to  be  used 
for  some  of  the  possible  auxiliary 
uses.  For  manure  loading  it’s  only 
necessary  to  raise  high  enough  to 
dump  into  the  spreader. 

The  other  factors  are  based  on 
rated  flow  and  pressure  capacity 
of  the  pump.  If  a  lower  perfor¬ 
mance  pump  is  used,  the  specifica¬ 
tions  will  be  reduced. 

Access  for  Servicing  —  The  trac¬ 
tor  will  still  have  to  be  serviced 
when  the  loader  is  installed.  Ac¬ 
cessibility  for  checking  engine  oil 
level,  adding  oil,  and  servicing 
the  air  cleaner  is  important. 

Interchangeability  —  Most 
short-line  manufacturers  use  a 
series  of  mounting  kits  to  fit  one 
basic  loader  to  several  makes  of 


tractors.  In  addition,  some  long- 
line  manufacturers  provide  kits  for 
installation  of  their  loader  on  com¬ 
petitive  tractors. 

Thus,  if  you  plan  to  trade  trac¬ 
tors  in  the  future,  in  many  cases 
you  do  not  automatically  have  to 
trade  the  loader.  Instead,  you  have 
to  purchase  only  the  relatively- 
inexpensive  mounting  kit. 

Location  of  Controls  —  Loader 
controls  should  be  combined  with 
tractor  controls  so  that  the  move¬ 
ments  required  are  about  equally 
divided  between  the  two  hands.  If 
you  must  shift  gears,  operate  the 
throttle,  and  both  loader  controls 
all  with  the  same  hand,  total  pro¬ 
ductivity  will  be  drastically 
lowered. 

In  addition,  the  loader  controls 
should  be  located  within  easy 
reach. 

Pins  and  B  u  shings  —  Pivot 
joints  of  the  loader  arms,  the  cylin¬ 
ders,  and  the  bucket  are  all  subject 
to  wear  and  eventual  replacement. 
If  these  replaceable  pins  are  com¬ 
bined  with  replaceable  bushings, 
the  joints  can  be  restored  readily 
to  their  original  condition  when¬ 
ever  wear  becomes  excessive. 

Visibility  of  Bucket  —  When  the 
bucket  is  in  the  loading  position 
it  should  be  visible  from  the  trac¬ 
tor  seat.  In  some  cases  part  of  the 
loader  structure  may  interfere  with 
visibility.  However,  this  limitation 
need  not  be  critical  if  some  sort  of 
a  rod-and-tube  arrangement  or 
other  device  is  provided  to  indicate 
the  angle  of  the  bucket  to  the 
operator. 

Structural  Rigidity  —  For  long 
life  a  “stiff”  frame  is  necessary, 
because  of  the  variety  of  twisting 
loads  imposed  as  the  outfit  opera¬ 
tes  on  uneven  surfaces.  The  fact 
that  the  lift  cylinders  are  arranged 
one  on  each  side  does  not  reduce 
the  requirement  for  rigidity.  If  un¬ 
equal  loads  are  imposed,  the  cylin¬ 
der  with  the  lower  load  extends 
more  rapidly  and  distorts  the  load¬ 
er  until  enough  resistance  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  arms  to  transfer  a 
portion  of  the  load  to  that  cylinder. 

Attachments  —  Most  manufac¬ 
turers  provide  a  number  of  attach¬ 
ments  that  make  it  possible  to  use 
the  loader  for  other  jobs  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  basic  use  for  loading 
manure.  Examples  include  fork¬ 
lift  attachment,  crane  boom,  snow 
or  light-material  bucket,  dirt 
buckets,  and  light-duty  dozer 
blades.  If  you  have  use  for  any 
of  these  special  attachments,  check 
on  the  availability  of  them  for  the 
loader  you  are  considering. 

Or  you  may  wish  to  consider 
the  use  of  an  attachment  on  the 
three-point  hitch.  Examples  here 
include  light-dozer  blade  or  scari¬ 
fier  for  loosening  and  stock-piling 
material  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
loader. 

In  this  situation  it’s  especially 
important  that  the  hydraulics  be 
arranged  so  that  no  extensive 
changeover  is  required  from  one 
system  to  another.  Ideally  the  two 
systems  should  be  completely  in¬ 
dependent,  or  at  the  most  arranged 
so  that  only  an  operator-controlled 
diverter  valve  need  be  switched 
over  to  change  from  use  of  the 
front  loader  to  the  rear-hitch 
system. 

American  Agriculturist,  May,  1966 


See  it  working  in  your  fieids,  and . . . 


Actually  seeing  the  Allis- Chalmers  302 
Baler  wade  into  a  big  windrow  with  its  five- 
foot-wide  pickup,  instantly  tells  you  more 
about  this  big-capacity  haying  machine 
than  we  can  put  into  print.  See  the  48  six- 
coil  pickup  teeth  sweep  that  windrow  clean. 
Watch  the  unique  Twin-Feed  Rakes,  syn¬ 
chronized  to  keep  the  hay  moving  in  a 
steady  stream  into  the  jig-formed  and 
welded  bale  chamber. 

Uniformity  of  the 


load  assures  well-formed,  uniform  bales. 
You  easily  set  both  bale  length  and  bale 
weight — up  to  42"  length  and  80  lbs.  on 
twine,  110  lbs.  on  wire.  Twine  or  wire  is 
fed  to  the  knotter  or  twister  by  a  pair  of 
husky,  ductile  iron  needles.  Needles  have 
3-way  protection — from  the  bottom  by 
heavy  spring  steel  guards,  from  the  ram 
by  an  automatic  ram  stop,  and  by  a  shear 
pin  on  the  control  arm  if  needles  should 
meet  an  obstruction.  In  fact,  the  entire 


mechanism  is  protected  at  every  stress 
point  with  shear  bolts  and/or  slip  clutches.- 
But,  we  repeat — seeing  is  believing,  and 
you  need  to  compare  construction,  perform¬ 
ance  and  price  in  order  to  see 
just  how  much  the  302  Baler 
can  do  for  you.  Your  own 
local  Allis- Chalmers  dealer 
will  be  happy  to  set  up  a 
full  demonstration  at  your 
convenience.  Call  him!  allis-chalmers 


See  what  non-stop’s 
all  about-new  302  Baler 

by  Allis-Chalmers! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  •  THE  TRACTOR  PEOPLE  •  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

by  Bob  Cudworth 


“WE’RE  NOT  after  records  .  .  . 
we’re  after  top  profit  and  a  good 
living  for  the  family.  We  believe 
in  letting  machinery  do  the  work 
where  possible,  and  feel  cows  are 
supposed  to  make  us  a  living,” 
says  Erwin  Derke  of  R.D.  1, 
Franklin,  New  York. 

Erwin  and  wife  Hilda  bought 
their  Delaware  County  farm  in 
1961  after  coming  from  Germany 
with  no  previous  experience  in 
dairy  farming. 

He  has  learned  well.  He  was 
named  1965  Young  Farmer  of  the 
Year  by  the  Delaware  Chamber 


of  Commerce.  His  DHIA  owner 
sampler  records  now  read  16,491 
pounds  of  milk,  607  pounds  of  fat 
for  46.2  cows  .  .  .  and  an  income 
over  feed  cost  of  $473  per  cow. 

Erwin  was  14  when  the  Russians 
came  to  his  home  in  East  Germany, 
near  the  Polish  border.  The  family 
left  there  in  1945,  moved  to 
Cologne. 

The  parents  and  Erwin’s  two 
sisters  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1951.  Erwin  stayed  in  Germany 
working  as  a  salesman  for  his 
brother  in  a  building  materials 
business. 


When  Erwin  and  Hilda  came 
to  this  country  he  considered  start¬ 
ing  a  business  in  New  York  City, 
but  decided  against  it.  He  felt  he 
would  like  farming,  bought  his 
present  farm  (high  above  the 
Franklin  and  Treadwell  valleys) 
in  1961.  In  1965  he  bought  the 
adjoining  farm  to  make  a  total  of 
397  acres. 

The  original  farm  he  bought 
had  had  four  different  owners  in 
the  past  few  years  preceding  his 
arrival.  The  original  herd  of  23 
cows  was  averaging  somewhere 
around  9,000  pounds  of  milk  per 
cow. 

Erwin  learned  dairying  by  talk¬ 
ing  with  other  farmers,  sought  and 
received  advice  from  Extension 
people,  attended  a  lot  of  meetings. 


One  neighbor  in  particular,  Jim 
Davidson,  has  helped  a  lot  with 
advice  in  managing  his  dairy  op¬ 
eration.  Erwin  is  a  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Extension  Service  farm 
management  program  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  and  has  been  active 
in  soil  conservation  practices. 

Among  the  first  things  Erwin 
did  was  to  clean  up  the  fields, 
add  another  50  feet  onto  the  barn, 
make  wider  stanchions,  and  add 
a  dumping  station.  He  put  up  a 
new  concrete  silo  in  ’62. 

Erwin  has  a  field  chopper  .  .  . 
no  hay  drier  ...  so  feels  he  should 
steer  most  of  his  forage  program 
toward  silage  and  haylage. 

He  presently  starts  feeding 
green-chopped  corn  in  early  Au¬ 
gust.  When  he  commences  feeding 
from  the  silo  in  October  he  has 
enough  for  two-a-day  feeding  of 
silage  until  July. 

Last  summer  he  put  up  10,000 
bales  of  hay  in  10  days.  He  uses 
a  crusher  and  bale  thrower,  so  the 
only  hand  labor  is  unloading. 

Last  spring  Erwin  found  he 
could  save  time,  gas  and  labor  by 
using  a  double  tandem  heavy  disk 
twice  over  corn  stubble  .  .  .  without 
turning  a  single  furrow  with  the 
plow.  He  points  out  that  he  had  to 
clear  off  only  five  loads  of  stone 
from  the  20  acres  tilled  in  this 
fashion,  where  the  previous  year 
he  had  drawn  off  50  loads. 

Culls  Cows  Closely 

Erwin  has  learned  how  to  judge 
cows  well  and  he  culls  very  closely. 
His  herd  is  bred  artificially  with 
sires  selected  on  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
duction.  He  feels  that  such  physical 
characteristics  as  good  udders  and 
hind  legs  are  extremely  important 
for  keeping  cows  producing  well 
and  long. 

He  culls  especially  the  ones  that 
are  nervous  and  hard  to  milk,  so 
he  can  cut  down  on  the  work  time 
in  the  barn.  He  thinks  they  must 
make  at  least  12,000  lbs.  as  first- 
calf  heifers,  and  tries  to  have  them 
calve  at  23  to  25  months. 

The  Derke  farm  had  top  labor 
income  in  1964  among  farms  co¬ 
operating  in  a  Delaware  County 
study  conducted  by  the  Extension 
Service.  A  total  of  750,000  pounds 
of  milk  were  produced  last  year 
with  1.7  workers,  according  to 
DHIA  figures. 

“We  haven’t  been  afraid  to  ask 
questions,  nor  hesitated  to  take  a 
chance  and  invest  money  when  a 
new  and  better  method  seemed  to 
be  worthwhile  for  increasing  crop 
production  or  saving  labor.” 

Evidently  the  oft-repeated  ob¬ 
servation  still  holds  true:  America 
is  the  land  of  opportunity  if  you 
are  willing  to  invest  some  hard 
work  and  honest  determination! 


Erwin  and  Hilda  Derke  look  over 
DHIA  records  which  show  income  over 
feed  cost  of  $473  per  cow. 
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Weed-free  fields 


N  V 


Blue  ribbon  yields 


Crops  come  on  strong  when  weeds  are  gone.  And 
Dacthal  takes  care  of  weeds  before  they  ever  see 
the  light  of  day.  Your  crops  have  the  sun,  moisture 
and  soil  nutrients  all  to  themselves  —  for  bigger, 
better,  blue  ribbon  yields. 

Dacthal  pre-emergent  herbicide  kills  many 
weeds  and  annual  grasses  as  they  germinate,  so  you 
save  on  cultivating  costs  while  your  crop  grows  un¬ 
molested.  One  application  lasts  for  a  full  season. 

And  here’s  the  best  part.  Used  as  directed  on 
the  label,  Dacthal  is  safe.  In  fact,  no  other 


herbicide  offers  such  freedom  of  use  —  it’s  cleared 
for  more  than  30  different  crops!  And  because 
Dacthal  leaves  no  harmful  residue,  you  can 
plant  a  second  crop  immediately  after  harvesting. 

How  to  apply?  Spray  Dacthal  broadcast  or 
banded,  or  use  soil  incorporation  techniques. 
You’ll  get  great  results  as  proved  by  years  of  tests 
and  in  actual  use  on  farms  like  yours. 

Remember  the  name.  Dacthal.  And  forget 
weeds.  A  product  of  Diamond  Alkali  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  and  available  at  your  farm  store. 
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large  butter  and  milk  powder 
plant,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association.  The  operation  will 
become  part  of  the  League’s  manu¬ 
facturing  division,  joining  the  other 
plants  at  Adams,  Horseheads, 
Champlain  and  Vernon,  New 
York.  It  accounts  for  nearly  $9 
million  annually  in  income  to  local 
farmers,  and  no  changes  are  plan¬ 
ned  in  operations. 


Dairy  Festival  —  The  10th  Steuben 
County  Pomona  Grange  Dairy 
Festival  will  be  held  at  Bath,  New 
York,  on  Saturday,  June  4.  There 
will  be  a  parade,  band  concert, 
milking  contest,  round  and  square 
dancing,  and  a  banquet  in  the 


Weather  History  —  “Climatic 
Series  2,  Lower  Susquehanna 
Area”  is  the  second  in  a  series  of 
publications  summarizing  the 
weather  history  of  Pennsylvania. 
Data  is  presented  for  weather  sta¬ 
tions  at  Carlisle,  Getty sbury,  Sel- 
insgrove.  New  York,  and  for  the 
First  Order  weather  station  at 
Harrisburg.  Weather  information 
is  given  on  weekly  temperatures, 
duration  of  critical  temperatures, 
spring  and  fall  low  temperatures, 
spring  freeze  probabilities,  grow- 
ing  degrees  days,  precipitation  and 
snowfall.  Copies  are  available 
from  the  Bulletin  Room,  College 
of  Agriculture,  University  Park, 
Pa.  16802. 


New  Idea  cutiditioner  cuts,  conditions . . . 
even  windrows  in  just  one  pass! 


News  and  Views  from 

NEW  YORK  AND 
PENNSYLVANIA 


evening.  Free  milk  will  be  served 
all  day. 


Farm  Bureau  — John  Gold  began 
on  April  1  duties  as  Assistant 
Secretary  and 
Administrator  at 
the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  offices  in 
Ithaca.  .  .  sched¬ 
uled  to  move 
soon  to  Albany. 
John  was  one  of 
^  the  original  three 
fieldmen  hired 
by  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  when  it  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Extension  Service 
in  1955.  He  was  previously  Di¬ 
rector  of  Program  Development. 


Big  Pumpkin  Contest  —  The  third 
annual  Big  Pumpkin  contest  for 
young  gardeners  is  getting  under¬ 
way.  Sponsored  by  the  Men’s  Gar¬ 
den  Clubs  of  America,  the  rules 
are  simple: 

All  entrants  must  be  under  17 
years  old;  they  must  grow  a  pump¬ 
kin  or  any  cucurbit;  the  weight  of 
the  pumpkin  or  cucurbit  must  be 
certified  by  a  member  of  the  Men’s 
Garden  Clubs  .  .  .  or,  if  no  member 
is  available,  by  a  local  county 
agent.  The  weight  certification  and 
a  picture  of  the  pumpkin  or  cucur¬ 
bit ..  .  and  of  the  contestant .  .  . 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  George 
Spader,  executive  secretary.  Men’s 
Garden  Clubs  of  America,  Morris- 
ville.  New  York,  by  October  20, 
1966. 

In  addition  to  the  national 
grand  prizes,  many  local  prizes 
will  be  awarded  in  city,  county 
and  regional  Big  Pumpkin  con¬ 
tests  that  will  be  conducted  by  the 
MGCA  from  now  through  next 
October  20. 


it  the  only  farmer-owned  milk 
plant  in  Steuben  County.  More 
than  1000  cans  of  milk  are  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  plant  each  day, 
and  the  Cooperative  markets  more 
than  $1,000,000  worth  of  milk 
each  year  for  its  patrons.  Con¬ 
gratulations! 

Dairymen’s  League  Purchase  — 
The  Ogdensburg  Creameries,  a 


Soil  Survey  —  The  Seneca  County, 
New  York,  Soil  Conservation  Dis¬ 
trict  has  just  completed  its  soil 
survey.  Then  follows  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Soil  Survey  Report  by 
a  soil  scientist,  with  the  assistance 
of  farm  planners,  county  agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  agents,  agrono¬ 
mists,  engineers,  foresters,  biolo¬ 
gists,  and  otliers.  The  report  is 
scheduled  to  be  published  by  the 
USD  A  in  1968,  but  enough  in¬ 
formation  is  available  now  so  any¬ 
one  can  check  on  a  specific  plot  of 
land  in  the  county. 

Tompkins,  Cortland,  Lewis,  On¬ 
tario  and  Yates  counties  have  soil 
survey  reports,  and  the  one  for 
Cayuga  County  will  be  published 
at  the  same  time  as  the  one  for 
Seneca  County. 


A  Milestone  —  The  Addison  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.  has  made  the  fnal  pay¬ 
ment  on  its  milk  plant .  .  .  making 
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Free-swinging  knives  on  a  rugged 
rotor  give  close-to-the-ground 
cutting  . . .  feature  long  wear  and 
durability. 


Heavy  duty  sealed  gearbox  encloses 
heat-treated  gears  and  tapered  rol¬ 
ler  bearings  for  long  service  life. 


Big  disc-type  slip  clutch  gives  extra 
protection  against  damage  from 
shock  loads. 


NEW  IDEA,  Dept.  120,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  information  on  New  Idea  cut/ditioners. 


Ready  for  an  efficient  ''3-fisted''  worker?  Hook  up  this  new  cut/ditioner 

and  start  enjoying  “once  around  the  field”  performance.  It’s  everything  you 
want  in  a  mower  and  conditioner  —  and  then  some !  Plant  stems  are  bent 
over,  cut,  and  thoroughly  conditioned  .  .  .  yet  the  valuable  leafy  portions  are 
left  undamaged.  Uniform-drying  swaths  give  you  light,  fluffy,  more  palatable 
hay.  Or,  optional  shields  let  you  windrow.  Best  of  all,  you  save  time  with  fast, 
non-stop,  trouble-free  performance  .  .  .  even  in  heavy  or  tangled  hay  that 
plugs  sickle  bar  mowers. 

Versatility!  Rugged  construction  lets  you  shred  corn  stalks,  clip  pastures, 
cut  weeds  .  .  .  lots  of  other  jobs !  Better  check  a  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  New  Idea 
cut/ditioner  for  your  farm,  today.  Backed  by  New  Idea’s  full  year  written 
guarantee,  "cut/ditioner"  . . .  the  3-in-l  haymaking  machine  from  New  Idea, 
Coldwater,  Ohio. 

"  Why  should  /  buy  a 

New  Idea  cut/ditioner? 

\  It  doesn’t  make  sense  to  use  three  ^ 

#  ,  machines  when  one  will  do  all  three  jobs.”  for  profit  minded  farmers 

-•A 


□  Student 


Eliminate  costly  haphazard  spreading 

THE  LELY  WAY 


THE  LELY  PRECISION  BROADCASTER 
is  your  most  dollar-stretching  investment. 


why? 

Because  Lely’s  precision  pattern  eliminates  “guess”  spreading 
—  provides  accurate  metered  control  and  uniform  distribution. 

Because  the  Lely  does  every  spreading  job  from  fertilizer  to  lime, 
from  seeds  to  insecticides. 

Because  Lely’s  adjustable  broadcast  pattern  permits  rear  or 
side  delivery. 

Because  .  .  .  the  Lely  Broadcaster  can  be  completely  cleaned  in 
only  minutes. 


For  all  these  —  with  low  maintenance  and  long  life  — 


see  the  Lely 

at  your  nearest  Lely  dealer  or  write: 


LELY  LTD. 


AGRICULTURAL 

MACHINERY 


P.O.  Box  5023,  Burlington,  Ontario,  Canada 


LS-l 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
BARN  EQUIPMENT 

•  DESIGNED  FOR  INCREASED 
MILK  PRODUCTION 


•  CLEANER  COWS  WITH  LESS 
WORK  FOR  YOU 


MCD#1 


COMFORTMASTER  STALLS 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO: 

GIRTON  MANUFArTURING  COMPANY 

Millville,  Pa.  17846 


AMERICA'S 
MOST  DEPENDABLE 
FARM  TANK 


•  EASIEST  TO  CLEAN 


•  ALL  WELDED  CONSTRUCTION 


•  LOWEST  POURING  HEIGHT 


•  PATENTED  REFRIGERATION 
COOLS  MILK  CHEAPER,  WITH 
LESS  PARTS,  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SYSTEM. 


200  THRU  1500  GALLON 
SIZES 


MODEL 

D-2 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


ANDERSON 
ROTARY 
ROCK 
PICKED 

World’s 
Finest 


The  Goaraaleed  Perfoimasce  ol  ANDER¬ 
SON  Machines  will  eliminate  yonr  lock 
problems ...  A  model  ioi  every  condition 
and  budget.  Write  or  call... 

ARMOR  METAL  PRODUCTS 

Box  822  Ph.  40«-422-SSee 

Helena.  Montana  iSSOl 


'I  .1 


HOLP  THAT 
UVBSTOCK! 


POLYETHYLENE  ELECTRIC 
FENCE  INSULATORS 

Long,  dependable  service— won't  arc  out ! 
Mfd.  only  by  North  Central  Plastics, 
Ellendale,  Minn. 


Wt  ORimAL  PLASTIC  fBNCB  INSULATOR 


Cai|u;ay  Faiim 

Notea 

by  HAROLD  HAWLEY 


NEW  PRODUCTS 

Two  of  the  nicer  things  that  have 
happened  to  us  in  our  new  barn, 
parlor,  and  tank  room  have  been 
epoxy  paint  and  stainless  steel  in 
light  gauge  for  sidewalls  in  the 
return  alley  and  the  parlor. 

As  part  of  the  learning  process 
some  of  the  backs  of  the  frames 
which  form  the  herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  set-up  were  painted  with  regu¬ 
lar  and  some  with  epoxy  paint. 
Sure,  the  regular  paint  is  cheaper, 
but  it  costs  as  much  to  apply  and 
the  ease  of  hosing  and  cleaning  the 
epoxy  finish  makes  it  worth  a 
great  deal  more. 

The  walls  of  the  parlor,  return 
alley,  and  hospital  room  were 
covered  with  light-gauge  stainless 
steel  up  to  a  height  of  40  inches. 
This  is  quick  and  easy  to  apply 
and,  of  course,  is  a  permanent 
affair  needing  no  painting,  wax¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  real  payoff,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  really  nice  appearance, 
comes  in  the  ease  of  keeping  it 
clean.  If  it  is  damp  when  manure 
spatters  on  it  there  is  no  problem 
in  spraying  the  surface  clean  after 
milking  is  finished. 

Speaking  of  spraying  reminds 
me  of  another  little  thing  we’ve 
learned  the  hard  way.  We  tried 
out  several  high  pressure  pumps 
and  didn’t  really  like  any  of  them. 
Finally  it  dawned  on  us  that  it 
was  the  nozzles  which  were  at  fault. 
Most  nozzles  are  like  those  on 
garden  hoses  which  break  the 
water  up.  We  finally  took  a  6-inch 
length  of  1/2-inch  pipe  and  thread¬ 
ed  on  a  regular  cap.  The  cap  was 
drilled  with  an  eighth-inch  hole 
through  the  center.  On  the  inside 
of  the  cap  the  hole  was  reamed  out 
a  little  so  the  hole  was  actually 
tapered  from  the  inside.  Instead  of 
breaking  the  water  up,  this  nozzle 
concentrates  it  into  a  small  stream 
which  really  has  power.  We  have 
80  lbs.  pressure  from  a  pump  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  line.  With  this  com¬ 
bination,  cleaning  up  the  parlor 
is  a  pretty  short  job. 

GADGETS 

One  of  the  things  we  have  found 
a  real  need  for  as  we  have  expand¬ 
ed  our  herd  has  been  more  and 
different  records.  Sure,  we  always 
kept  production  and  breeding  rec¬ 
ords  and  a  little  on  health  ...  at 
least,  a  note  that  this  cow  had  milk 
fever  or  acetonemia,  etc.  However, 
a  lot  of  other  information  was 
carried  in  our  head.  With  more 
cows  and  less  chance  to  handle 
them  individually,  better  records 
are  a  must. 

We  are  using  a  gadget  which 
helps  us  to  keep  and  to  see  our 
whole  breeding  record  at  a  glance. 


It’s  a  large  wheel  on  which  every 
cow’s  breeding  story  is  shown.  Her 
number  is  shown  on  a  pin  which 
is  inserted  in  the  wheel.  The  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  wheel  shows  how  long 
she  has  been  fresh,  or  bred,  etc. 
The  four  sides  of  the  pin  are  dif¬ 
ferent  colored,  with  each  color  tell¬ 
ing  whether  she  is  fresh,  open,  or 
bred  and  whether  pregnancy  has 
been  checked.  Eadi  day  the  wheel 
turns  l/365th  of  a  turn  so  every 
cow’s  pin  moves  ahead  one  day  — 
one  more  day  that  she’s  been  fresh, 
or  bred,  or  one  day  closer  to  the 
freshening  or  drying-off  date.  At  a 
glance  we  can  see  what  cows  we 
should  be  thinking  about  .  .  .  those 
due  to  dry  off  or  to  freshen,  those 
fresh  long  enough  to  breed  back, 
and  those  bred  long  enough  to 
check,  and  those  not  yet  bred  that 
are  past  the  60-day  point. 

I’m  not  much  on  gadgets,  but 
this  little  device  has  been  making 
us  money  by  helping  us  do  abetter 
job.  I’ve  looked  at  a  lot  of  other 
people’s  systems  and  know  that 
they  work  for  them,  but  none  seem¬ 
ed  just  right  for  us.  Our  old  system 
just  wasn’t  good  enough  for  our 
present  size  and  set-up  so  we  were 
ripe  for  and  needing  something 
better  and  different.  We’re  glad  we 
have  it. 

WHICH? 

Burn  ’em,  feed  ’em,  poison  ’em, 
dehydrate  ’em,  or  tear  ’em  out? 
There  are  probably  other  alterna¬ 
tives,  for  certainly  there  are  a  lot 
of  ways  to  combat  weeds.  So  many 
ways  should  mean  the  end  of  all 
weeds  .  .  .  but  I’m  guessing  we  will 
still  be  fighting  them  for  a  long  time. 

Flaming  devices  for  weed  con¬ 
trol  are  not  new,  but  only  the  last 
year  or  so  has  anyone  been  doing 
anything  about  promoting  them 
locally.  In  theory,  flaming-off 
weeds  beats  atrazine  or  other  ma¬ 
terials  which  may  not  be  uniformly 
effective  in  a  dry  season.  However, 
it  is  clear  that  only  a  chemical 
can  give  full-season  weed  control. 

The  cost  of  atrazine  is  small 
compared  to  the  benefits,  but  this 
doesn’t  keep  one  from  observing 
that  $800  to  $1,000  a  year  for 
chemical  weed  control  is  a  fair  item 
of  expense.  It  seems  even  worse  if 
a  dry  season  reduces  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  weed  control.  Hence  my 
interest  in  burning  off  the  weeds. 
If  we  can  find  someone  who  wants 
to  do  some  custom-flaming  on 
some  corn  this  year  we  will  give  it 
a  whirl.  It’s  just  contrary  to  my 
old  Yankee  conservatism  to  buy 
equipment  until  I’ve  seen  it  done 
once. 

We’ve  just  about  given  up  on 
2,  4-D  for  corn.  Sure,  we  can  get 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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a  pretty  good  kill  early,  but  the 
weeds  still  get  up  in  the  corn  later 
.  .  .  especially  pigweed.  Atrazine 
fits  us  better  for  this  reason,  but  we 
haven’t  learned  to  use  it  well 
enough  yet  for  it  to  be  an  unquali¬ 
fied  success.  Last  summer’s  oats 
crops  showed  skips,  especially  at 
the  ends,  due  to  overlapping  the 
applications  as  we  turned  on  the 
headlands  when  we  sprayed  corn 
with  atrazine  the  preceding  year. 

Far  and  away  the  best  thing 
we’ve  done  to  control  weeds  for  a 
while  after  corn  planting  is  to  leave 
the  ground  loose.  Once  over  with 
the  disk  after  plowing  is  it,  even 
though  the  ground  is  left  a  litde 
ridged  and  gouged.  Actually,  to 
get  away  from  the  ridging  we  are 
going  to  fasten  a  couple  of  old 
drag  teeth  behind  the  disk  to  knock 
down  the  center  ridge. 

It’s  amazing  to  see  weeds  sprout¬ 
ing  wherever  the  wheels  of  the  trac¬ 
tor  and  planter  go,  while  where  the 
ground  is  loose  on  top  the  weeds 
just  aren’t  able  to  get  started  for 
quite  a  while.  This  is  the  “dehy¬ 
drate  ’em”  method. 

In  spite  of  all  the  talk  of  throw¬ 
ing  away  the  cultivator  we  still 
run  over  our  corn  once.  Even  if 
atrazine  is  used,  we  like  to  loosen 
the  ground  up  when  the  corn  is  a 
couple  of  feet  tall.  At  that  time,  the 
rye  grass  can  be  broadcast  and  it 
catches  pretty  well.  We  are  mostly 
convinced  that  atrazine  doesn’t 
hurt  the  stand  of  rye  grass.  This 
is  contrary  to  what  some  say  but 
that  has  been  our  experience  .  .  . 
so  far. 


INSPECTION  SAFETY 

REGULATION? 

In  theory,  the  inspection  of  some 
older  cars  should  and  probably 
does  make  the  cars  which  are  on 
the  road  a  little  safer.  We  are  all 
for  this.  Now  we  find  that  when¬ 
ever  a  used  car  of  any  vintage  is 
sold,  it  must  be  inspected  before  it 


WATER  INFORMATION 

The  conservation  of  our  most 
important  natural  resource  is  the 
subject  of  a  new  publication  by 
Calgon  Corporation.  Its  title: “The 
Challenging  Problems  ol  Water.” 

Calgon  Corporation,  a  supplier 
of  water  treatment  products  and 
water  engineering  services  to  in¬ 
dustry,  municipalities,  and  the 
home,  has  prepared  the  brochure 
ill  non-technical  terms.  It  presents 
an  interesting  story  of  water  use 
and  reuse  and  an  easy-to-under- 
stand  description  of  modern  prac¬ 
tices  in  industrial  pollution  abate¬ 
ment. 

Anyone  interesting  in  having  a 
copy  of  this  publication  can  obtain 
one  by  writing  to:  Public  Relations 
Department,  Calgon  Corporation, 
Calgon  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15230. 

“The  Challenging  Problems  of 
Water”  also  lists  publications 
which  are  available  for  further 
reading  on  the  national  water 
problems,  and  indicates  the 
sources  of  sound  and  color  films 
that  tell  the  story  of  water. 
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can  be  registered  by  the  new  owner. 
I  fail  to  see  why  a  car  18-months 
old  needs  inspection  because  it  was 
sold,  if  it  did  not  need  it  as  long  as 
it  was  held  by  the  first  owner.  If 
anyone  can  explain  the  safety 
angle  here.  I’d  be  glad  to  listen. 

Next  may  be  the  ruling  ( if  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  by  the  Joint  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  on  Motor  Vehi¬ 
cles  and  Traffic  Safety  is  passed 
into  law)  that  all  cars,  new  and 
old,  must  be  inspected.  This  leaves 
me  cold  as  a  clam.  If  a  brand-new 
car  isn’t  safe  it  never  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  State.  If 
it  is  safe  and  its  design,  tires,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  meet  requirements,  what 
earthly  reason  can  there  be  for 
inspection? 


The  other  feature  of  this  whole 
inspection  racket  that  galls  me  is 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  places 
around  here  won’t  inspect  a  car 
late  in  the  period.  The  stickers 
apparently  run  out  and  have  to  be 
used  in  a  given  period.  Rather 
than  have  some  expired  stickers 
left  and  take  the  loss,  most  garages 
order  them  sparingly,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  a  real  headache  to 
get  a  car  or  truck  inspected  at  cer¬ 
tain  times.  Likewise,  while  your 
favorite  service  station  may  inspect 
your  car  he  may  not  touch  your 
truck;  that  must  be  inspected  else¬ 
where.  At  just  some  point  it  would 
be  nice  if  the  motorist  got  a  break. 

Maybe  it’s  not  too  surprising 
that  this  condition  exists,  however. 


because  at  no  time  have  I  seen  any 
evidence  that  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  is  in  any  way  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  inconvenience 
they  cause  people  in  trying  to  get 
their  cars  licensed.  It’s  par  for 
Doris  to  make  three  trips  to  Au¬ 
burn  to  get  our  five  vehicles  all 
legal  for  another  year.  If  I  sign 
anything,  then  her  signature  or  her 
signing  for  me  is  out.  They  think 
nothing  of  sending  Doris  home 
for  a  signature,  only  to  greet  her 
upon  her  return  to  their  office  with 
the  information  that  they  will  need 
this  form  filled  out  with  my  signa¬ 
ture  on  it.  The  public  must  pay 
taxes  to  pay  people  to  do  the  kind 
of  a  job  which  no  private  business 
would  tolerate  for  a  minute! 


★  AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Ambler,  Pennsylvania  ^ 


GET  BETTER  TREE 
PERFORMANCE 


HERBICIDE 


For  maximum  growth  and  higher  yields,  control  vegetation  around  the 
trees  in  your  orchards.  You  can  do  an  outstanding  job— and  save  labor 
and  production  costs  —  if  you  use  Amizine  herbicide. 

Just  one  Amizine  application  around  the  base  of  each  tree  kills  existing 
weeds,  and  prevents  new  weed  growth  for  most  of  the  summer.  Apply  before 
fruit  starts  to  form  —  follow  label  directions. 


You’ll  find  Amizine  easy  to  use  — non-flammable,  odorless,  non-corrosive  to  metal, 
and  containing  no  arsenic.  Marketed  as  an  economical  wettable  powder  concentrate. 

So  get  more  weed  killing  power  for  your  money— get  top  kill, 

root  kill  and  residual  protection  against  weed  regrowth.  Get  Amizine 

herbicide  today  from  your  supplier.  flincHein 


First  Name  in  Herbicide  Research 
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People  buy . 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

nent  product  failed  because  it  took 
the  mother  and  daughter  approach 
.  .  .  Dad  will  love  you  both.  The 
mother,  who  does  the  buying  of 
these  products  subconsciously  re¬ 
sented  the  daughter  being  included 
in  the  ad.  She  didn’t  want  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  recognition  and  affec¬ 
tion  she  expected  from  her  hus¬ 
band.  Consumers  desire  personal 
recognition. 

(3)  A  desire  for  new  experiences 
(excitement,  thrills). 

Women  like  new  and  exciting 
experiences,  new  recipes,  new  pack¬ 
ages,  new  point-of-purchase  ma¬ 
terials.  Make  your  market,  your 
display  and  your  specials  new 


every  few  days  by  adding  a  var¬ 
iety  of  touches  that  give  an  aura 
of  glamour,  adventure,  and  ex¬ 
citement. 

(4)  A  desire  for  achievement  or 
response  (creativity,  reward,  rein¬ 
forcement). 

The  classic  illustration  is  the 
innovation  of  ready  mixes  for 
cakes.  At  first  they  required  only 
the  addition  of  water.  Motivation 
research  revealed,  however,  that 
housewives  felt  guilty  about  get¬ 
ting  praise  for  something  they 
didn’t  create  or  achieve  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  manufacturer  remedied  this 
by  removing  the  dried  eggs  from 
the  mix  and  stating  on  the  instruc¬ 
tions  that  the  package  contents 


should  be  mixed  with  water  and  a 
fresh  egg  beaten  into  it.  This  did 
the  trick  .  .  .  sales  jumped.  It  per¬ 
mitted  the  woman  to  satisfy  her 
need  for  achievement  and  creativ¬ 
ity  by  giving  her  an  opportunity 
to  contribute  something  to  the 
activity.  Often  women  enjoy  being 
involved  in  the  selection  and  pack¬ 
aging  of  products  at  your  market. 

Another  example  of  activities 
that  helps  meet  the  consumer’s 
need  for  achievement  is  saving 
trading  stamps  .  .  .  this  is  in  large 
measure  the  reason  for  their  popu¬ 
larity.  Trading  stamps  may  be  a 
useful  competitive  tool  for  road¬ 
side  marketers  since  their  business 
often  competes  on  a  non-price 
rather  than  price  basis.  Coupons, 


contests,  and  the  like  are  similar 
approaches.  These  deserve  con¬ 
sideration. 

Marksmanship 

Let  me  tie  together  consumer 
desires,  needs  and  motives  within 
the  framework  of  what  we’ll  call 
“marketing  marksmanship.”  Let’s 
look  at  the  kinds  of  arrows  needed 
to  penetrate  the  target  not  only 
from  tangible  viewpoints  but  also 
in  terms  of  people’s  desires,  needs 
and  motives. 

The  image  of  your  store  or  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  what  you  think  it  is,  but 
what  other  people  think  it  is.  To 
project  a  favorable  image,  your 
roadside  market  must  meet  peo¬ 
ple’s  desires  or  motives. 

For  instance,  do  you  guarantee 
your  merchandise? 

What  about  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures?  Shoppers  feel  better  if  a 
customer’s  scale  is  available  to 
them  .  .  .  even  if  they  don’t  use  it, 
the  presence  of  it  creates  confidence. 

Are  the  apples  or  peaches  on 
the  bottom  of  your  pack  “okay”? 

Is  every  area  clean?  Studies  we 
conducted  show  that  one  untidy 
or  dirty-looking  department  can 
reflect  an  image  of“ health  hazard” 
to  the  whole  roadside  market.  This 
makes  the  customer  feel  insecure 
about  your  foods. 

If  you  sell  eggs,  watch  for  bro¬ 
ken  ones  that  will  drip  over  the 
customer  or  her  auto  on  the  way 
home.  Women  have  a  real  fear 
about  transporting  cartons  of  eggs 
...  we  found  in  a  Houston  study 
that  this  was  the  main  reason  for 
preferring  cartons  over-wrapped 
with  cello-film.  It  was  also  a  rea¬ 
son  for  buying  eggs  from  door- 
to-door  peddlers  rather  than  at 
markets. 

Can  your  customers  walk  up 
and  down  the  aisles  of  your  mar¬ 
ket  without  doing  a  two-step  in 
and  out  between  cartons  from 
which  you  are  refilling  inventory? 
Is  your  market  littered  with  full 
and  empty  containers?  Put  them 
out  of  sight. 

Price  signs  are  important .  .  . 
grocers  call  them  “shelf  talkers.” 
They  tell  the  customer  the  prices 
without  her  having  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  asking  you.  People  don’t 
like  to  ask  prices  if  there  is  a  risk 
they  won’t  buy  that  item.  Put  lots 
of  price  and  other  information  at 
the  display.  “Knowing”  these 
things  helps  consumers  satisfy  their 
need  for  achievement. 

Signs 

The  highway  signs  and  adver¬ 
tising  that  marks  the  approach  to 
your  market  also  projects  an 
image.  A  Beverly  Llillbilly  effort 
with  multi-size  letters,  wrong  spell¬ 
ing,  runny  paint  smudges,  and  a 
board  or  two  hanging  off  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  project  an 
image  of  quality  and  imagination. 
Signs  should  be  attractive,  color¬ 
ful,  neat,  and  readable. 

Signs  should  give  information 
immediately  pertinent  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  is  driving  past  in  an 
auto.  Tell  briefly  what  you  sell, 
how  far  ahead  your  market  is  .  .  . 
which  side  of  the  road  .  .  .  and 
price  information  on  one  or  two 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Where  will 
your  midnight  oil 
come  from? 


Gas  stations  do  most  of  their  business  at  pumps. 
Agway  does  it  at  farms.  So  we  know 
when  you  have  to  burn  midnight  oil. 

We  see  that  you  get  it. 

And  that  goes  for  greases,  guns  and  cartridges, 
gasolines,  diesel  fuels,  oil  filters  and  other  accessories. 
It  doesn't  cost  extra. 


SERVICE 
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of  your  “special”  items. 

Space  signs  along  the  highway 
well  ahead  of  the  approach  to  the 
market  in  sufficient  numbers  (say 
3  or  4)  to  catch  the  glance  of  that 
driver  traveling  60  to  70  m.p.h.; 
give  the  information  time  to  regis¬ 
ter  with  her  so  she  can  plan  a  stop 
ahead  at  your  market.  If  possible, 
provide  an  extra  “lane”  ...  60  to 
70  feet  long  .  .  .  for  traffic  to  enter 
into  and  slow  down  before  turn¬ 
ing,  and  mark  this  lane  with  a 
sign.  Make  the  actual  turnoff  curve 
wide  and  smooth  rather  than  a 
sharp  turn.  Provide  adequate 
parking  that  doesn’t  block  the 
drive-in  area. 

Project  a  favorable  image  of 
your  roadside  market  through 
your  appearance,  your  good  man¬ 
ners,  the  market’s  cleanliness,  and 
a  tidy,  gay,  glamorous  and  excit¬ 
ing  atmosphere.  Your  market  can 
project  an  image  which  creates  the 
consumer  attitude  that  shopping  is 
rewarding  .  .  .pleasant.  .  .  excit¬ 
ing  .  .  .  fun. 

You  might  also  consider  com¬ 
binations  of  enterprises  in  your 
roadside  market .  .  .  gift  shop,  re¬ 
freshments,  even  children’s  pony 
rides  or  a  “roadside  zoo”  that 
draw  consumers  to  your  operation 
because  they  are  nearly  always 
indulgent  toward  their  children. 
Also,  these  things  help  give  a  road¬ 
side  market  a  uniqueness  in  its 
bundle  of  attributes  that  could  well 
attract  families  on  their  weekday, 
evening  and  Sunday  afternoon 
drives. 

Word  Approach 

Think  about  the  things  you  say 
to  customers.  One  of  the  favorite 
expressions  we  have  is,  “How  are 
you?”  Now,  let’s  examine  that  for 
a  minute.  What  happens  when  you 
say  to  me  “How  are  you?”  Well, 
I  have  bursitis,  sinusitis,  germititis, 
and  a  sore  throat.  I  have  some 
trouble  with  my  ulcer  .  .  .  would 
you  like  me  to  go  on  about  these 
things?  No.  You  don’t  have  time 
to  stand  around  waiting  for  the 
answer. 

So  why  don’t  you  stop  asking 
people  how  they  are,  and  begin 
using  a  positive  approach  in  your 
conversations?  Next  time  you  greet 
a  customer,  say,  “Good  morning 
Mrs.  Smith,  you’re  looking  well 
this  morning.”  What  a  magical 
phrase!  I  have  seen  people  who 
look  absolutely  dejected,  but  when 
you  say  “you  look  well”  their 
shoulders  go  back,  their  heads 


"YES,  I  HAVE  A  QUESTION  ...  IS  THERE  ANY  APPLE 
PIE  LEFT?” 
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come  up,  and  they  take  a  whole 
new  lease  on  life. 

Typical  Shopper 

The  typical  woman  shopper  .  .  . 
“drawn”  from  some  12,000  inter¬ 
viewees  .  .  .  was  profiled  as  follows: 

She  is  35  years  young,  has  two 
children  and  brings  them  with  her 
to  shop  about  half  the  time.  Her 
husband  makes  a  little  under 
$6,000  a  year;  she  spends  about 
$1,200  of  this  on  food.  She  drives 
two  miles  to  the  food  store,  pass¬ 
ing  another  supermarket  on  the 
way  because  the  people  there  don’t 
seem  helpful  or  polite  enough. 

She  does  not  carry  a  shopping 
list  but  uses  the  market  itself  as  a 
reminder  of  what  to  buy.  She 


changes  brands  often  for  no  rea¬ 
son,  and  is  a  pushover  for  new 
items,  whether  foods  or  household 
gadgets.  She  loves  to  buy  items 
that  have  recipes  on  the  package. 
She  changes  stores  from  time  to 
time  to  be  a  good  shopper,  and  for 
the  excitement  of  trying  something 
new. 

She  loves  trading  stamps,  cou¬ 
pons,  and  games  of  chance  to 
satisfy  her  desires  and  needs  for 
achievement,  hoarding  or  gam¬ 
bling.  She  is  an  eye-level  to  waist- 
level  shopper.  Merely  by  moving 
a  product  18  inches  higher  on  the 
display  rack,  the  merchandiser  can 
increase  its  sales  .  .  .  and  some¬ 
times  its  price. 

She  likes  to  buy  from  filled 


rather  than  partially-filled  shelves. 
Except  for  those  items  she  uses 
constantly,  she  cannot  remember 
prices  from  day  to  day,  and  her 
arithmetic  is  terrible.  She  invari¬ 
ably  goes  for  10  cent  items  sold 
three  for  29  cents  .  .  .  but  she  will 
also  buy  more  of  a  33  cent  item 
if  it  is  offered  three  for  99  cents! 

Roadside  merchandisers,  part 
of  your  job  is  to  lie  awake  nights 
dreaming  up  new  ways  to  woo  and 
beguile  her,  set  some  tender  traps 
for  her  and  put  an  element  of 
romance,  glamour  and  excitement 
into  the  prosaic  roadmarketing 
business.  If  your  wife  thinks  you’re 
being  overzealous  with  these  con¬ 
sumer  women,  tell  her  you  only 
love  them  for  their  money! 


"What  do  I  like  about  Farm  Credit  Service? 

It’s  an  organization  run  by  farmers." 

“They  understand  farm  problems.  Complete  credit  services 
are  available  to  cover  every  farm  need." 

J.  Wilson  Hughes,  Broad  Acres,  Aura,  New  Jersey. 


"PCS  is  made  up  of  farm  people. 

I  like  them." 

“They  know  me.  They  know  my  problems.  I  raise  poultry  . .  . 
12,000  layers  a  year.  At  times  I  have  problems  .  .  . 
plenty  of  them.  The  easy,  convenient  and  low  cost  way  of 
solving  those  problems  is  through  PCS." 

Elmer  Rasi,  Ashby,  Mass. 


"A  farmer  has  to  be  flexible. 

I  can’t  depend  on  the  weather." 

“I  can't  depend  on  the  market.  But  I  can  depend  on  PCS 
to  help  put  things  straight.  They  go  along  with  me  with 
variable  repayment  loans.  And  I  pay  interest 
only  on  the  principal.” 

Stanley  N.  Chittenden,  Fair  Weather  Farm,  New  Lebanon,  N.Y. 


"Farm  Credit  Service  is  one  of  the  best 
tools  on  our  farm." 

“We  operate  a  1,000  acre  dairy  farm.  450  head  of  dairy  cattle 
can  occasionally  cause  money  problems.  I  have  been  doing  business 
with  PCS  and  the  Pederal  Land  Bank  since  1935.  Now  both  my  son 
and  I  are  using  PCS  money  to  make  money. 

That's  how  we  stay  in  business.” 

Philip  G.  Andrews,  Riverside  Farms,  Fryeburg,  Me. 


"PCS  understands  things  like  hail  damage  . . . 
or  a  sick  wife." 

“Parming  is  a  complicated  business.  We  live  with  it 
24  hours  a  day.  A  bad  crop,  a  poor  market  or  sickness  in  the  family 
is  all  a  part  of  the  farmer's  life.  Sometimes  we  need  money  .  .  . 
in  a  hurry.  Sometimes  we  need  advice.  That's  when  we  need  PCS. 

It  takes  farm  folks  to  know  a  farmer's  problems.” 

Charles  A.  Russell,  Russell  Farms,  Inc.,  Appleton,  N.Y. 

"I  don’t  have  time  for  red  tape. 

That’s  why  I  do  business  through  PCS." 

“I  realize  that  all  bankers  are  businessmen.  But  they 
don't  all  know  the  farm  business.  When  I  go  to  PCS  I  am 
dealing  with  farmers  .  .  .  people  who  know  my  business. 
It's  like  doing  business  with  yourself  .  .  . 
because  you're  actually  a  shareholder  in  PCS.” 

Fred  J.  Bova,  Melody  Lane  Farm,  Burke,  N.Y. 


FEDERAL  UND  BANK  AND 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT 
ASSOCIATIONS 


CONNECTICUT— Hartford,  Litchfield,  No.  Windham.  MAINE— Auburn,  Ft.  Fairfield,  Moul¬ 
ton,  Madawaska,  Newport,  Presque  Isle.  MASSACHUSETTS — Rutland,  So.  Deerfield, 
Taunton.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Nashua.  NEW  JERSEY — Bridgeton,  Flemington,  Freehold, 
Moorestown,  Newton.  NEW  YORK — Albany,  Albion,  Auburn,  Batavia,  Bath,  Binghamton, 
Canandaigua,  Canton,  Cobleskill,  Cortland,  East  Aurora,  Ft.  Edward,  Fultonville,  Herki¬ 
mer,  Horseheads,  Hudson,  Ithaca,  Kingston,  Lafayette,  Liberty,  Lockport,  Lowville, 
Malone,  Mayville,  Mexico,  Middletown,  Mt.  Morris,  Morrisville,  New  Hartford,  Norwich, 
Clean,  Oneida,  Oneonta,  Owego,  Penn  Yan,  Pleasant  Valley,  Riverhead,  Rochester, 
Sodus,  Warsaw,  Watertown.  RHODE  ISLAND — Greenville.  VERMONT — Burlington,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Montpelier,  Newport,  Rutland,  St.  Albans,  St.  J'ohnsbury,  White  River  Jet. 
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and  ^ 
robbers  % 

Arm  your  crops  with  Thio- 
dan,  and  plundering  insects 
have  just  pulled  their  last  job. 
You'll  get  sure-fire  protection. 
For  16  different  vegetables 
(strawberries,  too).  Against  33 
different  pillaging,  pilfering 
pests.  Far  longer  than  with  most 
commonly  used  insecticides. 
Why  risk  crop — insect  skir¬ 
mishes  that  result  in  losses 
use  Thiodan. 


Thiodan 


FAIRFIELD  CHEMICALS 
NIAGARA  CHEMICAL 
DIVISION 
MIDDLEPORT.  N. 


Line  Up  With  New  Self  Aligning 

OREGON* 

POWER  MATE  RIM  SPROCKET 

For  Direct  Drive  Chain  Saws 

These  new  sprockets  will  save  you  money,  give  twice  the  life  of  your 
regular  sprocket. 

The  POWER  MATE  is  a  two  part  sprocket:  rim  and  drum.  The  rim  is 
self  aligning  so  the  chain  is  mated  to  the  guide  bar.  This  gives 
smoother  chain  operation,  less  bar  jumping,  strain,  and  drive  link 
damage.  Replace  only  the  rim  when  worn  as  the  drum  will  last  for 
two  to  six  rims. 

Ask  your  OREGON  dealer  for  a  new  POWER  MATE  SELF  ALIGN¬ 
ING  SPROCKET.  Made  in  3/8",  .404",  7/16"  and  1/2"  pitches. 


©1966 

OMARK  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 


THE  PERFECT  CUTTING  TEAM: 
OREGON  CHAIN,  BAR 
and  SPROCKET 


COWPOX 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*  Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal.  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  .  .  .  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  SI  00  at 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  9  N.Y. 
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-RINGWORM 


Dr.  Naijlors 

BLU-KOTE 


WRINCH 

LOOSENS  RUSTED  NUTS,  BOLTS,  PARTS  IN  SECONDS 
at  Service  Stations,  Auto  and  Hardware  Stores 

lAiUTOR  SPiCIALTT  (•MfAHT,  CIAIIOTTI,  H.  C. 


We  took  a  look  at 

CLASS  I  BASE  PLANS 

by  John  C.  York* 


IS  A  Class  I  Base  Plan  needed 
by  Northeast  dairymen  .  .  .  and 
more  specifically  by  dairymen  in 
this  New  York  Federal  Order  II 
area? 

Interest  has  certainly  been  high 
among  dairymen  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months  to  learn  more  about 
Base  Plans.  And  this  is  only  natu¬ 
ral  when  one  looks  back  on  the 
period  of  relatively  stagnant  milk 
prices  that  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  rising  farm  costs. 

Despite  amaz¬ 
ing  improve- 
ments  in  efficien¬ 
cy,  most  dairy¬ 
men  have  been 
unable  to  see 
similar  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  net 
income.  Many 
have  dropped 
back  in  net 
income,  many 
have  had  to  sell  off  their  herds, 
because  the  present  milk-pricing 
formula  in  Order  2  fails  adequate¬ 
ly  to  recognize  increased  costs  of 
dairying  and  to  reward  the  dairy¬ 
man  who  produces  in  line  with 
market  needs. 

Equal  or  Equitable 

Among  the  problems  of  milk 
marketing  there  is  also  emerging 
another  situation  that  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  function  of  coopera¬ 
tive  organizations.  The  question 
of  whether  or  not  members  of  co¬ 
operatives  are  treated  equally  or 
equitably  is  a  subject  that  is  of 
more  and  more  concern  to  co¬ 
operative  leaders.  Perhaps  the 
basis  of  this  concern,  at  least  in 
the  dairy  industry,  comes  from 
the  enlargement  and  merging  of 
marketing  areas,  the  merging  of 
cooperative  organizations,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  federal  milk  marketing 
orders  with  marketwide  pooling 
provisions. 

These  basic  conditions  have 
tended  to  distort  both  price  rela¬ 
tionship  and  response  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  market,  and  thus  have 
placed  the  individual  dairy  farmer 
on  a  regional  or  national  level .  .  . 
with  little  or  no  opportunity  indi¬ 
vidually  to  develop  a  pattern  of 
performance  that  would  reward 
him.  Consequently,  it  is  being 
strongly  emphasized  by  some  co¬ 
operative  leaders  and  educators 
that  if  equity  is  to  be  maintained 
among  cooperative  members,  the 
individual  member  must  be  re¬ 
warded  for  his  particular  program 
of  production. 

Therefore,  it  was  quite  logical 
that  meetings  should  be  called  in 
Syracuse,  New  York,  by  the  New 
York  Market  Administrator,  and 
in  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
by  the  Boston  and  Connecticut  Ad¬ 
ministrators  to  discuss  base  plans. 

Agitation  has  been  increasing 
ever  since  last  summer’s  hearing  in 
New  York  when  much  opposition 
was  shown  to  the  present  cooper a- 

•  Executive  Secretary,  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Coop¬ 
erative  Association,  Inc. 


tive  payments  provision  in  Order 
2,  and  last  fall’s  Philadelphia  hear¬ 
ing  where  the  individual  handler 
pool  was  opposed. 

We,  at  Eastern  Milk  Producers, 
felt  we  could  not  make  worthwhile 
recommendations  about  Base 
Plans  without  studying  some  plans 
in  actual  operation.  So  our  Federal 
Order  committee  made  a  tour  of 
seven  areas  where  Base  Plans  are 
in  effect  to  ( 1 )  learn  some  of  the 
background  and  reasons  why  a 
Base  Plan  was  developed,  and  (2) 
determine  the  actual  feelings  of 
dairymen  and  administrators  on 
the  practicability  and  effectiveness 
of  each  plan. 

Our  group  included  Eastern 
President  Paul  Walizer  of  Belle- 
fonte,  Pa.;  and  Directors  Irvin 
Schell  of  Evans  Mills,  N.Y.;  Floyd 
Kwiatkowski,  Owego,  N.Y.;  Ro¬ 
land  Osborne,  Columbia  Cross¬ 
roads,  Pa.;  Donald  Jones,  Homer, 
N.Y.;  Max  Lonstein,  South  New 
Berlin,  N.Y.;  Cyril  Filiatrault, 
Gouverneur,  N.Y.;  and  myself. 

During  our  survey  trip  we  were 
able  to  talk  with  administrators, 
co-op  leaders  and  dairymen  on 
how  Base  Plans  were  working  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.;  the  Puget  Sound 
area,  Washington;  Oregon;  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Arizona;  mid-south  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee;  and  the  area  of 
Southeast  Milk  Sales  Association. 
Southeast  covers  parts  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina. 

Certain  principles  were  common 
to  all  markets  visited,  and  I  would 
like  to  mention  some  of  these. 

As  with  any  milk  marketing 
'  plan  supervised  by  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  each  pro¬ 
gram’s  primary  concern  was  for 
the  actual  needs  of  consumers  in 
the  marketing  area.  In  each  case, 
the  fluid  needs  were  determined 
and  then  a  reasonable  reserve 
(ranging  from  10  to  20  percent) 
was  added  to  the  figure. 

Class  I  bases  were  established 
and  allotted  to  individual  produc¬ 
ers,  with  some  provision  made  for 
hardship  cases  and  new  producers 
who  might  wish  to  ship  milk  under 
the  particular  order.  In  other 
words,  each  producer  was  given 
his  personal  share  of  the  Class  I 
milk  market  in  that  area. 

Additional  Milk 

After  Class  I  bases  were  estab¬ 
lished,  producers  who  sold  milk 
in  addition  to  their  personal  share 
of  the  market  were  doing  so  at  the 
manufactured  price.  This  Class  III 
(or  manufactured  milk)  price  was 
low  in  relationship  to  the  Class  I 
base  price  .  .  .  and  tended  to  dis¬ 
courage  overproduction. 

As  one  executive  in  Vancouver 
area  pointed  out,  “We  can’t  afford 
to  produce  milk  at  the  manufac¬ 
tured  price  level.  We  need  to  have 
facilities  which  will  take  care  of 
necessary  reserve  supplies,  but  not 
plants  to  process  milk  just  for  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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sake  of  maintaining  a  volume 
operation.” 

We  felt  that  this  tied  in  quite 
closely  with  another  point  that 
Base  Plans  were  encouraging  in¬ 
dividual  farmers  to  produce  milk 
more  nearly  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
market. 

For  example,  the  manager  of 
one  group  said,  “Farmers  in  our 
market  are  now  more  conscious 
of  the  value  of  manufactured  milk.” 
Another  said,  “Farmers  are  com¬ 
paring  a  cow’s  worth  against  the 
manufacturing  price  of  milk, 
instead  of  the  blend.” 

Another  important  objective 
which  most  of  these  Base  Plan 
areas  feel  they  have  accomplished, 
is  bringing  maximum  returns  to 
producers  of  their  own  areas  .  .  . 
and  still  keeping  out  outside  milk. 

One  spokesman  said,  “We  can¬ 
not  and  do  not  intend  to  produce 
milk  at  world  market  prices.”  An¬ 
other  commented,  “We  want  to  see 
our  market  remain  healthy.  We 
will  call  on  Wisconsin  for  extra 
milk  if  it  is  needed,  but  we  operate 
under  a  program  that  shouldn’t 
create  too  much  milk,  nor  too  little 
milk.” 

Improved  Image 

Another  point  which  we  heard 
in  these  areas  was  that  dairying’s 
public  image  had  been  improved. 
Some  felt  that  producers  were 
showing  more  responsibility  to¬ 
ward  their  market.  In  these  days 
of  adverse  publicity  about  govern¬ 
ment  subsidies,  with  the  consumer 
knowing  all  too  little  about  the 
complexities  of  agricultural  mar¬ 
keting,  it  is  good  to  have  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  and  the  press  feel  that 
the  dairyman  is  taking  more  direct 
responsibility  in  balancing  produc¬ 
tion  with  the  needs  of  the  market. 

The  people  we  talked  to  felt  that 
if  dairymen  did  not  assume  the 
responsibility  of  production  that 
Congress  might  some  day  delegate 
that  authority  to  some  government 
official  or  body. 

How  does  a  Class  I  Base  Plan 
influence  the  size  or  type  of  indi¬ 
vidual  farm  operation? 

General  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  mechanization  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  bigger  units  whether  a  base 
plan  is  in  effect  or  not.  One  spokes¬ 
man  in  Arizona  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  “A  Class  I  Base  Plan 
allows  a  producer  to  grow  at  his 
own  rate,  not  at  a  forced  rate  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  mar¬ 
ket.” 

Another  comment  we  heard  was: 
“This  system  of  marketing  is  a 
type  of  insurance  policy  for  the 
family  farm.”  He  and  others  felt 
that  base  programs  brought  about 
greater  efficiency,  helped  a  family 
farm  operation  to  make  reasonable 
plans  for  the  future. 

Another  significant  comment 
was  that  a  base  provides  a  farmer 
equity  which  he  can  sell  or  transfer 
so  he  can  get  out  of  farming  re¬ 
spectably,  and  at  a  profit,  when 
the  time  comes. 

The  mechanics  on  how  each 
plan  operates  differ  considerably, 
although  the  basic  premise  of  an 
allotted  production  quota  to  each 
producer  for  Class  I  milk  is  com¬ 
mon  to  each. 

We  were  impressed  with  the 
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long-range  planning,  the  more  or¬ 
derly  production  to  fit  market 
needs,  and  the  stability  these  plans 
seem  to  provide  individual  dairy¬ 
men. 

In  New  York,  at  least,  the  pres¬ 
ent  blend  price  system  .  .  .  with  its 
cooperative  payment  provisions 
.  .  .  does  not  achieve  the  price  to 
farmers,  orderly  production  to  fit 
market  needs,  nor  the  sensible  pay¬ 
ments  to  cooperatives  for  realistic 
services  as  originally  planned. 

I  feel  the  time  is  here  for  a  com¬ 
plete  reassessment  of  how  dairy¬ 
men  should  be  paid  for  their  milk. 
In  the  definition  of  a  cooperative 
organization,  the  investment,  the 
special  risks,  benefits  gained  or 
losses  incurred  are  shared  equit¬ 


ably  with  its  members  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  use  of  cooperative 
services.  If  we  are  to  equitably 
treat  the  members  of  a  cooperative 
organization  under  the  foregoing 
circumstances  as  outlined,  more 
concern  must  be  given  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  producer’s  pattern  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  relationship  to  the 
market  milk  demand. 

A  Class  I  Base  Plan  should  be 
carefully  examined  for  Order  2 
area,  and  perhaps  the  rest  of  the 
Northeast. 

Some  Details 

Who  makes  the  allocations,  de¬ 
termines  hardship  cases,  and 
makes  the  other  critical  decisions 
that  come  up  under  Base  Plans? 

We  found  there  was  no  set  pat- 


ern  in  the  areas  we  visited,  and 
that  the  control  depended  on  the 
type  of  plan  that  had  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Here  is  how  it  worked  in 
each  of  the  areas: 

Vancouver 

Vancouver’s  plan,  established  in 
1958,  is  administered  by  a  3-man 
board.  The  chairman  is  from  the 
British  Columbia  Control  Board, 
one  member  is  an  accountant,  and 
the  third  member  is  elected  by  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  original  period  used  to  es¬ 
tablish  bases  was  an  average  of 
each  producer’s  production  for  the 
past  two  years.  When  a  new  pro¬ 
ducer  is  given  a  base,  he  receives 
the  manufacturing  price  for  a  full 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


Produce  a 
service  station 


Pick  up  your  phone.  Dial!  Then  instead  of 
pulling  into  an  Atlantic  Service  Station  relax, 
let  an  Atlantic  Service  Station  pull  into  your 
farm!  The  familiar  Atlantic  “service  station  on 
wheels”  carrying  all  your  petroleum  needs  will 
answer  your  call.  Then  the  same  quality  Atlantic 
gasoline  available  on  the  highways  will  start 
working  for  you  on  your  farm. 

Atlantic  gasoline  will  supply  your  equipment 
with  power  for  peak  performance.  At  the  same 
time  you’ll  receive  Atlantic  know-how  and  ser¬ 


vice  that  only  comes  from  over  96  years  of 
petroleum  experience.  Your  Atlantic  man  is  the 
key  to  this  service.  For  instance,  if  you  need 
storage  equipment  on  your  farm  at  all  times— he 
can  offer  details  on  the  loan  of  tanks  and  pumps. 

It  only  takes  one  finger  to  see  him.  It  could 
be  the  best  move  you  make  all  day. 

For  quality  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  motor 
oil,  heating  oil,  kerosene  ...  for  prompt 
deliveries,  loan  of  equipment,  complete 
service  .  .  .  call  The  Atlantic  Refining 
Company  or  your  Atlantic  distributor. 


ATLANTIC 
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Class  one . 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

calendar  year.  Then  he  receives  a 
base  equal  to  one-fifth  of  his  pro¬ 
duction  and  it  takes  five  years  to 
earn  a  full  base. 

The  Milk  Board  increases  bases 
when  fluid  sales  increase,  acts  on 
hardship  cases  and  transfers  of 
bases.  Current  value  is  $16  to 
$18  per  pound  of  daily  base. 

Puget  Sound 

The  Puget  Sound  area  has  only 
a  base  rating  plan,  not  a  Class  I 
Base  Plan.  The  base  rating  plan 
started  in  1951  when  the  federal 
order  was  established,  and  a  Class 
I  plan  is  now  being  developed. 

The  present  program  is  under 


the  direction  of  the  Federal  Order 
Market  Administrator,  who  makes 
decisions  in  hardship  cases. 

Bases  will  be  established  on 
1964  or  1965  production .  .  . 
whichever  is  higher.  Producer 
bases  are  adjusted  in  February  of 
each  year,  computed  on  previous 
calendar  year’s  average  daily 
Class  I  sales,  plus  20  percent. 

New  producers  can  get  a  full 
base  in  four  years,  and  bases  are 
transferable. 

Oregon 

In  the  Oregon  area,  aMilk  Stab¬ 
ilization  Act  was  enacted  in  1961. 
The  National  Milk  Producers  Fed¬ 
eration  had  made  a  study  of  the 
market  and  recommended  a  federal 
order.  The  industry  decided 


against  adoption  of  the  federal 
order  in  favor  of  the  Milk  Stabili¬ 
zation  Act  which  provides  for  mini¬ 
mum  prices  to  producers,  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  milk  control  area,  and 
producer  quotas. 

Interstate  movement  of  milk, 
particularly  from  Idaho,  has 
caused  numerous  problems  in  Ore¬ 
gon.  As  a  result,  serious  considera¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  federal  order  with  Class 
I  Base  Plan. 

The  four  lowest  individual  pro¬ 
duction  months  in  the  past  12 
months  are  used  to  establish  each 
producer’s  base.  The  four  low 
months  are  used  to  avoid  pro¬ 
ducers  gearing  their  production  to 
particular  designated  periods. 


Bases  may  be  transferred  only 
with  sale  of  entire  dairy  herds, 
and  all  transfers  must  be  approved 
by  Oregon  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Transfer  of  base  with 
herd  normally  adds  about  $3  per 
pound  of  base  to  the  value  of  a 
cow. 

Phoenix,  Arizona 

In  the  Phoenix  area,  the  United 
Dairymen  of  Arizona  ...  a  coop¬ 
erative  .  .  .  was  responsible  for  in¬ 
itiating  the  base  program  which 
was  established  in  1960.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  administered  under  the 
co-op’s  jurisdiction. 

The  base  period  selected  was 
August  1  to  December  1,  1959, 
and  bases  established  were  frozen 
at  that  level.  At  present  there  is  no 
provision  for  revising  bases 
although  bases  can  be  increased 
by  the  co-op  if  conditions  warrant. 

In  this  area  no  new  bases  are 
allotted.  They  must  be  purchased 
from  a  producer  who  has  an  exist¬ 
ing  base.  Bases  are  transferable 
to  bonafide  producers,  with  the 
current  value  of  bases  at  $9.50 
per  pound. 

Mid-South 

The  Mid-South  Milk  Producers 
Association  of  Memphis,  Tennes¬ 
see,  started  operating  its  quota 
plan  in  1947  and  has  made  only 
minor  changes. 

The  plan  is  administered  by  the 
Association  through  its  board  of 
directors,  and  the  milk  plants  are 
regulated  under  the  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  Federal  Milk  Market¬ 
ing  Order.  The  producers  all  have 
bulk  tanks. 

A  quota-forming  period  of  Sep¬ 
tember  through  February  is  used 
since  it  is  the  low  production 
period.  All  producers’  quotas  are 
automatically  revised  each 
March  1. 

Bases  are  increased  when  fluid 
sales  increase,  and  producer  bases 
are  reduced  if  the  producer  does 
not  produce  the  full  amount  of 
base  (or  quota). 

New  producers  may  secure 
quotas  from  other  producers,  and 
provisions  are  made  for  hardship 
cases. 

Southeast  U.S. 

When  the  Eastern  committee  met 
with  Southeast  Milk  Sales  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Bristol,  Virginia,  it  found 
this  cooperative  worked  with  sev¬ 
eral  different  versions  of  base 
plans. 

In  the  Piedmont  Division,  main¬ 
ly  in  North  Carolina,  the  produc¬ 
ers  operate  under  base  plans  that 
are  dealer-dominated.  A  state  Milk 
Control  Board  administers  the 
program. 

The  Appalachian  Division 
which  covers  parts  of  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  operates  under  Federal 
Order. 

In  Virginia  a  state  Milk  Control 
Board  administers  the  base  plan 
which  has  been  in  effect  since  the 
1930’s.  The  base  is  adjusted  ac¬ 
cording  to  increase  in  Class  I  sales 
but  no  provision  is  made  for  new 
producers.  Bases  are  transferable, 
valued  at  from  $5  to  $20  per 
pound. 
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GO  AHEAD 

. .  ash  us  how  new  NuffieMs  are  better! 


Nuffield  diesel  tractors — quality -built  by  the  famous 
British  Motor  Corporation — always  were  good,  hard 
to  improve  upon.  But  new  Nuffield  models  are  even 
better!  Eight  ways  better: 

^  New  ten  speed  transmission  plus  two  reverse  gears 
— a  ^'right  one'  ’  for  every  job. 

2  New  external  disc  brakes — self -energizing,  fade- 
*  free. 

New  improved  hydraulics — for  improved  automatic 
depth  control. 

New  differential  lock  operation — with  easy,  posi¬ 
tive  pedal  action. 

5  New  drawbar  and  stabilizers — provide  dual 
•  hitch  points  for  lower  draft  links. 

^  New  instrument  panel — with  concealed  light- 


4. 


ing,  safety  engine  stop  control. 


7  New  rear-mounted  belt  pulley — for  up  to  2^o  more 
*  belt  horsepower. 

O  Modified  electrical  system — more  flexible  for  use 
with  trailed  equipment. 

TRY  NEW  NUFFIELD  before  you  buy  a  new  trac¬ 
tor!  Try  either  one — the  10/42  for  light  to  mediiun 
farming,  or  the  big  10/60  for  4-bottom  plowing  and 
heavy  forage  harvesting.  Ask  your  Nuffield  dealer  now 
for  a  free  demonstration  right  in  your  field.  Check  the 
low  operating  cost,  the  easy  handling,  the  extra  power 
.  .  .  and  discover  why  new  Nuffields  are  so  much  bet¬ 
ter.  Or  write  direct  to 

FRICK  COMPANY 

Dept.  0056 

Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania 

Distributors  of  Nuffield  Tractors  and  Farm  Machinery 
Manufacturers  of  Forest  Machinery 
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CORN  OR  SOYBEANS 


ON  THE  eve  of  corn  and  soy¬ 
bean  planting  time  it  is  still  a  toss- 
up  which  crop  will  show  the  biggest 
change  in  the  1966  planting 
schedule  in  New  Jersey.  As  of  now, 
the  chances  are  that  corn  will  show 
a  positive  gain  when  the  last  piece 
of  land  has  been  planted. 

While  the  soybean  has  been 
gaining  in  popularity  in  recent 
years,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
it  has  reached  its  peak.  Market 
oudook  is  excellent,  but  the  per- 
acre  soybean  yield  has  failed  to 
bjreak  through  the  20  to  25-bushel 
level .  .  .  while  corn  has  moved 
beyond  the  100-bushel  level,  and 
yields  of  125  bushels  or  more  are 
being  reported. 

In  1965,  Delaware  made  a  big 
shift.  From  1960  to  1964  Dela¬ 
ware  had  built  up  its  soybean 
acreage  to  200,000  acres.  In  1964, 
soybean  yields  in  Delaware  aver¬ 
aged  slightly  above  12  bushels 
per  acre,  even  though  in  the  State 
contests  yields  of  40  or  more  bush¬ 
els  were  harvested. 

In  1965  the  State  began  to  shift 
to  corn,  and  soybean  acreage  de¬ 
clined.  At  harvest  time  last  October 
growers  who  had  been  producing 
12  to  25  bushels  of  soybeans  were 
harvesting  up  to  150  to  175  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  per  acre. 

Corn  in  New  Jersey 

While  Delaware  has  a  huge  mar¬ 
ket  for  corn  direct  to  its  expanding 
broiler  industry.  New  Jersey  .  .  . 
if  it  expands  its  corn  acreage  .  .  . 
will  largely  be  directed  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  dairy  herds.  Last  year’s 
prolonged  drought,  the  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  the  best  pesticides  in 
control  of  the  alfalfa  weevil,  and 
light  yields  of  hay,  are  causing 
most  dairymen  to  turn  to  silage 
corn  for  the  bulk  of  their  roughage. 

As  of  now,  there  will  be  litde 
or  no  reduction  in  the  acreage  of 
alfalfa,  yet  more  acres  will  go  in 
either  corn  or  sorghpm.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  there  are  dairymen  who  like 
sorghum  as  well  or  better  than 
corn! 

New  Jersey  growers  have  a  goal 
of  125  bushels  of  corn,  or  25  tons 
of  silage  per  acre.  This  calls  for 
good  housekeeping  methods,  but 
it  is  attainable. 

SPECIAL  BRICKS 

The  Mobil  Oil  Company  has 
developed  bricks  which  when 
lighted  will  keep  the  frost  away 
on  cold  nights,  will  burn  for  hours, 
and  replace  smudge  pots,  old  tires, 
etc.  These  are  being  tested  in  the 
Cagganio  Orchards  near  Bridge- 
ton  .  .  .  and  have  already  been 
tested  satisfactorily  in  the  apple 
orchards  of  Washington  State  and 
in  citrus  groves  in  Florida. 

PLOWING  IT  UNDER 

There  are  changes  in  applying 
fertilizer  in  New  Jersey  this  year; 
it  is  joining  lime  and  being  plowed 
under  instead  of  being  applied  at 
planting  time.  No  longer  are 
growers  depending  on  rain  to 
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by  Amos  Kirby 
New  Jersey  Editor 

carry  the  plant  food  down  to  the 
root  zone;  plowing  it  down  insures 
it  will  be  there  where  needed. 

Back  in  1965,  where  fertilizers 
had  been  applied  after  planting 
and  some  irrigation  practiced,  the 
roots  came  up  to  the  surface  .  .  . 
and  the  hot  soil  burned  them. 

If  fertilizer  is  to  be  applied  after 
planting,  one  form  or  another  of 
nitrogen  is  recommended.  Nitrogen 
does  move  with  the  rain  or  irriga¬ 
tion,  while  the  potash  and  phos¬ 
phorus  stay  fixed  in  a  very  narrow 
area.  Strawberry  growers  have 


used  straight  nitrogen  rather  than 
a  complete  fertilizer  for  spring  ap¬ 
plication;  the  same  goes  for  corn, 
tomatoes,  and  many  other  crops. 

Which  is  the  best  way  to  apply 
fertilizer,  wet  or  dry?  The  opinion 
of  many  agricultural  agents  is  that 
it  makes  little  or  no  difference.  The 
important  points  are  to  see  that 
the  amount  of  plant  food  is  avail¬ 
able,  and  to  compare  cost  per 
pound  of  plant  food. 

MANAGERS'  SCHOOL 

I  attended  as  a  guest  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  the  farm  management  semi¬ 
nars  conducted  at  Rutgers  recently. 

Two  of  the  most  important  les¬ 
sons  centered  around  the  absence 
of  sound  supervision  of  workers 


in  the  field,  and  that  much  of  the 
major  problems  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  workers  comes  from 
lack  of  communication  between  the 
foreman  and  the  workers. 

The  matter  of  communication 
may  be  at  the  bottom  of  many  of 
the  problems  with  the  Puerto 
Ricans.  These  men  come  to  the 
United  States;  they  do  not  speak 
our  language,  and  the  farmers 
don’t  speak  Spanish.  The  crops 
are  new;  the  climate  is  different; 
they  are  in  the  same  field  but 
oceans  apart.  Until  the  grower  can 
get  his  message  across  the  worker 
cannot  do  his  best,  because  he  has 
not  been  properly  informed  on 
what  should  be  done  or  what  he  is 
expected  to  do. 


How  you  can  bring  happiness  to  m  Hi  ions  of  gallons  of  water 

just  by  saying  three  little  words 


the  words  being  Ultra-Line  plastic  pipe 


To  water,  happiness  is  a  thing  called 
Ultra-line.  Our  special  scientific  Laugh¬ 
ing-Water-Meter  has  proven  that.  We  as¬ 
sume  it’s  because  Ultra-line  plastic  pipe 
is  so  smooth  inside  that  water  can  run 
full  tilt.  And  because  there's  no  way  it 
can  rust  or  corrode,  the  water  stays  pure. 
In  addition.  Ultra-line  coilable  polyethyl¬ 
ene  pipe  is  so  strong  almost  nothing  will 
crunch  through.  It  gives  water  that  secure 
feeling.  And  just  to  make  sure  of  the 


security,  we  give  you  a  non-prorated  10- 
year  Warranty  covering  complete  cost  of 
pipe  and  installation.  Driscopipe  Ultra-line 
is  backed  by  years  of  research  and  test¬ 
ing,  and  approved  by  the  National  Sani¬ 
tation  Foundation.  It  gives  you  a  happy 
feeling  because  it's  easy  to  install.  Bring 
happiness  to  water.  Ask  your  hardware 
dealer,  contractor,  or  water  well  driller 
for  Ultra-line. 


DRILLING  SPECIALTIES  COMPANY 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 
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EXTRA  SUMMER  FEED 

Summer  annuals  will  splice  out  your  roughage  supply. 

by  Loy  V.  Crowder* 


Classification  of  Sudangrass,  Forage  Sorghums  and  Hybrids 


Type 

1.  Open-pollinated 
sudangrass 


Varieties 


Piper 


Days  to  Maturity 
60-65 


SORGHUM-SUDANGRASS  hy¬ 
brids  and  true  sudangrass  hybrids 
moved  onto  New  York  farms  at 
an  ever-increasing  rate  during  the 
past  three  years.  Acreage  is  up  by 
a  margin  of  50  percent  since  1962. 

A  major  reason  for  this  is  the 
need  for  summer  feedstuff  that  has 
brought  strong  pressure  for  a  sup¬ 
plemental  crop.  Forage  deficiency 
during  the  summer  has  been  con¬ 
ditioned  by  two  things:  low  rainfall 
.  .  .  and  movement  toward  storage 
feeding,  with  less  emphasis  on  pas¬ 
ture  production. 

Types 

A  number  of  summer  annual 
types  exist  but  they  may  be  clas¬ 
sified  in  a  general  fashion  as 
shown  in  the  table.  The  list  is  by 
no  means  complete,  nor  does  it 
constitute  a  recommendation.  Ap¬ 
proximate  number  of  days  requir¬ 
ed  for  maturity  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  are 
also  given.  This  may  be  shortened 
to  some  extent  in  New  Jersey, 
Southern  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
lower  Hudson  valley. 

Use  and  Management 

The  most  common  usage  of  the 
summer  annuals  in  New  York  is 
as  a  greenchop  forage.  In  fact, 
about  85  percent  of  the  acreage  is 
used  in  this  manner.  Under  favor¬ 
able  growing  conditions,  most 
varieties  can  be  cut  within  six  to 
eight  weeks  after  planting.  At  this 
time  the  plants  will  reach  between 
36  to  40  inches  in  height .  .  .  the 
stage  recommended  for  green 
chopping. 

Cutting  the  first  crop  in  a  young, 
tender  stage  reduces  total  yield  for 
the  year  but  improves  quality. 
Early  harvest  allows  more  time  for 
regrowth  and  in  certain  areas  some 
varieties  may  be  cut  three  times. 
Generally,  no  more  than  two  har¬ 
vests  are  possible  in  many  parts 
of  New  York. 

The  summer  annuals  can  be 
used  for  silage,  but  they  should 
never  be  substituted  for  corn.  As  a 
silage  crop,  corn  produces  more 
total  digestible  nutrients  and  usual¬ 
ly  contains  less  water  at  the  time 
of  ensiling.  The  hybrids  and  the 
forage  sorghums  should  not  be 
planted  along  with  corn  for  silage 
.  .  .  the  mixture  is  inferior  to  corn 
alone. 

If  they  are  used  alone  for  silage, 
the  crop  should  be  left  until  the 
heads  reach  full  flower,  or  prefer¬ 
ably  early  dough,  before  cutting. 
Wilting  may  be  needed  to  reduce 
silo  drainage  because  of  the  high 
plant  water  content. 

Very  little  hay  is  made  from 
the  summer  annuals  in  New  York. 
Piper  sudangrass  is  best  suited  for 
this  purpose;  those  hybrids  with 
small  stems  which  dry  out  rapidly 
could  be  used.  To  speed  up  curing, 
freshly-cut  material  should  be  con¬ 
ditioned  more  than  once. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the 

*  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Breeding,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity 
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acreage  is  pastured.  Grazing  is 
the  least  efficient  method  of  use 
because  of  waste  by  trampling  and 
incomplete  clean-up  of  stems. 
Plants  should  reach  18  to  24  inches 
growth  before  turning  animals 
onto  a  field,  and  rotational  or 
strip  grazing  is  highly  recommend¬ 
ed.  After  the  animals  are  removed, 
the  old  stems  should  be  cut  to 
allow  more  rapid  and  uniform 
recovery. 

It  is  best  to  wait  until  the  soil 
warms  up  in  the  spring  before 


2.  Sudangrass 
hybrids 

3.  Sorghum-sudan- 
grass  hybrids 


Trudan  I  and  II 

Excel  Chowmalter,  Grazer  A, 
Grazemaster,  Greenlan, 
Haygrazer,  Hidan  37  &  38, 
Lindsey  Funlc77F,  Mor-Su, 
Pioneer  985,  Sordan,  Su-1, 
SuChow  34  &  35,  Sudox  SX5  & 
SX-1 1,  Sweet  Sioux 


65-70 


80-95 


4.  Forage  sorghum  Block  Amber,  Dairy  D, 

and  sorghum  hybrids  SiChow  I  &  II 


90-100  + 


planting  the  annual  forage  crops  of  no  benefit  because  the  soil  is  too 
...  early  to  mid-June  in  most  parts  cold  for  good  seed  germination 
of  New  York  .  .  .  and  after  corn  is  and  plant  emergence.  Seedlings 
in  the  ground.  Earlier  planting  is  grow  slowly  when  nights  are  cool. 
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(Someone  has!) 


In  new  Morton  8.4  or  6.0  Vitamin-Mineral 
Mixtures.  Here  are  the  facts: 

•  Every  pound  of  Morton  8.4  Vitamin- 
Mineral  Mixture  contains  guaranteed  levels 
of  160,000  units  of  stable  vitamin  A,  and 
32,000  units  of  Vitamin  D3. 

•  The  6.0  mixture,  which  is  usually  fed  in 
smaller  quantities,  contains  guaranteed  levels 
of  213,328  units  of  stable  Vitamin  A,  and 
42,656  units  of  Vitamin  D3,  per  pound. 

•  Stability  of  vitamins  is  maintained  through 
an  exclusive  waterproofing  process  developed 


especially  by  Morton  Salt  Company.  This 
assures  you  that  the  vitamins  you  pay  for  are 
actually  in  the  mixture.  (See  photo  at  right). 

•  Morton  Vitamin-Mineral  Mixtures  also 
contain  calcium,  phosphorus,  salt,  and  six 
vital  trace  elements  in  a  balanced  nutritional 
relationship  to  enhance  feed  conversion  and 
weight  gain. 

#  In  Morton  Vitamin-Mineral  Mixtures, 
each  ingredient  is  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  mixture  in  amounts  guaran¬ 
teed  on  the  label,  thus  providing  built-in 


Both  hot  night  and  day  tempera¬ 
tures  are  needed  for  rapid  plant 
development. 

Seeds  of  these  annuals  are  usual¬ 
ly  sown  in  close  drills  ...  an  or¬ 
dinary  grain  drill  .  .  .  and  should 
be  placed  1  to  1  1/2  inches  deep 
in  a  well-prepared,  firm  seedbed. 
The  more  common  sowing  rate  is 
35  pounds  per  acre.  Row  seedings 
may  be  used,  separating  them 
about  28  to  36  inches  apart,  but 
this  is  not  generally  practiced  in 
the  Northeast.  The  seeding  rate 
can  be  reduced  by  one-half  or 
more  if  row  plantings  are  made. 

A  complete  mixed  fertilizer  is 
required  and  a  soil  test  is  the  most 
accurate  guide  as  to  the  quantity 
needed.  As  a  general  suggestion 
and  on  soils  of  medium  fertility. 


10  tons  of  manure  should  be  plow¬ 
ed  down,  followed  by  300  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  10-10-10 
prior  to  planting.  Where  manure 
is  not  used,  400  to  500  pounds  of 
a  20-10-10  should  be  plowed 
down. 

Heavy  rates  of  fertilizer  placed 
near  or  mixed  with  the  seed  can 
cause  damage  to  the  seeding  roots 
and  impair  plant  growth.  No  more 
than  150  to  200  pounds  per  acre 
of  the  fertilizer  should  be  drilled  at 
planting.  Use  of  additional  nitro¬ 
gen  after  the  first  harvest  does  not 
increase  yields  enough  to  justify 
the  cost. 

Weeds  offer  severe  competition 
during"  the  time  of  early  plant 
growth  and,  unless  some  control 
measure  is  used,  may  reduce  yields 


as  much  as  50  percent.  A  chemical 
treatment,  using  1/2  to  1.0  pint  of 
2,4-D  in  15  gallons  of  water,  is 
usually  effective.  Application 
should  be  made  when  the  weeds 
are  seedlings.  In  hot,  dry  weather, 
the  crop  plants  may  be  stunted  by 
the  chemical  and  should  not  be 
grazed  or  otherwise  utilized  until 
they  have  grown  at  least  one  foot. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  re¬ 
growth  after  cutting  resembles  the 
varietal  development  during  the 
period  prior  to  the  first  harvest. 
Aftermath  yields  of  some  varieties 
may  reach  2.0  tons  in  the  second 
cut,  and  here  the  hybrids  usually 
outperform  Piper.  Many  plants  of 
some  of  the  forage  sorghums  and 
true  forage  sorghum  hybrids  die 
after  the  first  cutting. 


Production  of  the  various  sum¬ 
mer  annuals  at  the  silage  stage 
may  be  altogether  different  from 
the  yields  obtained  under  a  green- 
chop  system.  Under  conditions  of 
uniform  plant  density,  yield  is 
closely  related  to  stem  diameter 
and  stalk  height.  These  two  plant 
characteristics  vary  widely  for  the 
types  and  especially  among  varie¬ 
ties  within  the  sorghum-sudan- 
grass  hybrids.  In  general,  the 
sorghum-sudangrass  hybrids  have 
produced  20  to  30  percent  more 
tonnage  under  silage  management 
than  hybrid  sudangrass  and  from 
50  to  75  percent  more  than  Piper 
sudangrass. 

Dry  Matter 

Water  content  of  forage  is  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  stage  of  growth  .  .  .  gen¬ 
erally  high  in  young,  immature 
plants  and  decreasing  as  plants 
become  older.  When  plants  are 
well  developed  and  become  stemmy 
the  juiciness  (or  pithiness)  of  the 
stalk  influences  the  percentage  of 
dry  matter. 

Leafy  plants  in  a  luxuriant  stage 
of  growth  contain  from  85  to  90 
percent  water  when  they  measure 
36  to  45  inches  in  height.  In  this 
stage  of  growth  they  are  highly 
succulent,  exceptionally  nutritious, 
and  digestibility  may  be  as  high 
as  65  percent.  Actual  animal  in¬ 
take  of  dry  matter  will  be  low  so 
that  greenchop  forage  must  be 
supplemented. 

When  cut  at  the  silage  stage  of 
growth  (late  flowering  to  dough) 
most  varieties  have  75  percent  or 
less  water.  Considerable  variation 
may  be  found,  however,  depending 
on  the  number  of  stems  which  de¬ 
velop  a  seed  head. 

Prussic  Acid 

Sorghum,  sudangrass  and  their 
hybrids  contain  a  glucoside  which 
breaks  down  to  release  the  poison 
known  as  prussic  acid.  This  is 
another  name  for  hydrocyanic 
acid,  commonly  designated  as 
HCN.  Piper  sudangrass  shows  the 
lowest  amount .  .  .  about  200  parts 
per  million  at  5  weeks  of  growth 
after  planting  but  less  than  50 
parts  per  million  two  weeks  later. 
Neither  of  these  quantities  is 
enough  to  be  dangerous. 

The  true  sudangrass  hybrids 
contain  just  slightly  more  than 
Piper  but  still  below  the  cautious 
amount.  Sorghum-sudangrass  hy¬ 
brids  have  varying  amounts  and 
in  the  early  stage  of  growth  hold 
enough  to  cause  animal  poison¬ 
ing.  Black  Amber  forage  sorghum 
has  the  highest  amount  at  all 
stages  of  development ...  up  to 
1200  parts  per  million  at  5  weeks 
growth  and  450  PPM  at  7  weeks 
growth  after  planting. 

Piper  sudangrass  and  the  true 
sudangrass  hybrids  are  safe  for 
use  when  the  plants  reach  18 
inches,  but  the  sorghum-sudan¬ 
grass  hybrid  and  forage  sorghum 
should  be  2  to  2^1%  feet  high.  Under 
a  greenchop  system  of  utilization 
or  for  silage  there  is  no  danger 
from  poisoning  unless  the  crop  is 
frosted.  In  frozen  material  the 
prussic  acid  is  quickly  released 
but  dissipates  as  soon  as  the  plants 
dry  out.  A  completely-dry  frosted 
crop  is  safe. 


why  doesn’t  someone 
figure  out  how  to  keep 
vitamin  A  stable  in  a 
mineral  mixture  ? 


quality  control  for  any  mixing  program. 

®  Morton’s  two  levels  of  phosphorus — 8.4% 
and  6.0% — are  formulated  to  provide  phos¬ 
phorus  at  different  supplemental  levels  in 
relation  to  the  animal’s  normal  require¬ 
ment  for  salt  and  other  nutrients,  each  in 
a  balanced  calcium -phosphorus  ratio  of 
1.78  to  1. 

Feed  Morton  Vitamin-Mineral  Mixture.  The 
vitamins  are  fresh  and  stable.  The  minerals 
are  formulated  at  proper  nutritional  levels. 
Morton  is  more  than  salt,  it’s  ideas  in  action. 

Morton  Salt  Company 


A  Division  of  Morton  Internotionot  Inc. 


PROOF:  This  is  water  standing  unabsorbed  on  a  sample  of 
Morton  Formula  #8.4  Vitamin-Mineral  Mixture.  Try  it  yourself! 
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4-H  ACHIEVEMENT  WINNERS 


Most  young  people  are  not 
feather-headed  beatnik  type  .  ,  .  but 
clear-eyed  movers  toward  a  con¬ 
structive  contribution  to  society. 
We’re  always  proud  to  present 
achievements  like  those  of  the  New 
York  young  people  listed  here: 

Mike  Trowbridge,  Corfu,  was 
selected  as  the  over- all  beef  cham¬ 
pion  for  1965  ...  as  well  as  Angus 
Achievement  Winner.  He  has  a 
herd  of  10  registered  Angus,  and 
is  fitting  and  feeding  12  Angus 
steers. 

Lisa  Cresci,  Dover  Plains,  is 
the  Hereford  Achievement  Winner. 
In  four  out  of  the  five  years  of  4-H 


membership  Lisa  has  exhibited  the 
champion  Hereford  steer  in  her 
county,  and  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  at  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Her  showmanship  ability 
and  judging  have  also  brought 
her  honors. 

Donald  R.  McAvoy, Jr., Barker, 
has  consistently  been  selected  as 
one  of  the  top  swine  project  mem¬ 
bers  in  Niagara  County.  He  owns 
55  hogs,  35  of  which  are  of  his 
own  breeding.  In  addition  to  his 
hog  project,  he  has  planted  3,000 
trees,  and  worked  on  gardening, 
crafts,  flowers,  trees,  woodworking 
and  sewing.  Each  year  he  assumes 


a  greater  responsibility  on  his  par¬ 
ents’  farm  as  a  result  of  what  he 
has  learned  in  4-H. 

Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Wayland, 
is  Sheep  Achievement  Champion. 
Although  a  member  of  a  large 
family,  all  active  in  4-H  .  .  .  which 
has  limited  the  number  of  animals 
that  may  be  kept  by  individual 
family  members  .  .  .  Charles  has 
developed  one  of  the  finest  herds 
of  registered  H  amp  shires  in  the 
State.  He  consistently  wins  top 
honors  at  the  State  Exposition  and 
at  the  Western  New  York  Meat 
Animal  Show  and  Sale. 

Robert  Acomb,  Stafford,  was  se¬ 
lected  1965  Appaloosa  Achieve¬ 
ment  Champion  and  New  York 
State  4-H  Achievement  Champion 
with  a  horse  project.  With  primary 


because  it's 

higher  in 


FLORIDA 

CITRUS  PULP 


'^TOTAL  DIGESTIBLE  NUTRIENTS 


To  increase  milk  yield,  as  well  as  maintain 
body  weight  and  promote  growth,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  feed  sufficient  digestible  nutrients,  pro¬ 
teins,  vitamins  and  minerals.  With  digestible 
nutrients  constituting  a  vital  part  of  the  feeding 
program,  it  is  important  to  find  a  feed  which 
supplies  digestible  nutrients  at  the  least  cost. 
This  is  where  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  becomes  your 
best  buy.  It  is  not  only  high  in  T.D.N.  (74%) 
but  is  also  one  of  the  lower-cost  feeds  when 
prices  are  checked  over  a  period  of  time,  and 
particularly  when  checked  as  to  cost  per  100 
pounds  of  T.D.N.  So,  to  get  your  cows  started 
on  their  way  to  higher  milk  production,  contact 
your  feed  dealer  for  Florida  Citrus  Pulp... “the 
best  of  feed,  for  the  best  of  breed”. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  FEEDING 
or  Total  Digestible  Nutrients,  send  for  a 
FREE  full  color  Citrus  Pulp  Brochure  or 
send  for  “Men  who  Feed  the  World”,  a 


16mni  color  film  for  group  showing. 


FLORIDA  CITRUS  PROCESSORS  / 


P.O.  BOX  2134,  DEPT.  FCC- 33 
DAYTONA  BEACH  ■  FLORIDA 


interests  in  horses.  Bob  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  also  projects 
in  dairy,  tractor  maintenance  and 
foods. 

Bonnie  Mather,  Marcellus,  is 
New  York  State  Pony  Achievement 
Champion.  Now  a  freshman  at  the 
State  University  College  of  Brock- 
port,  Bonnie  held  every  major 
office  in  her  club  at  least  three 
times.  In  addition  to  her  horse 
project  activities  with  registered 
Morgans,  Welch  and  Shetland 
ponies,  she  has  carried  projects  in 
cattle,  sheep,  handyman,  first  aid 
and  cooking,  and  is  a  master 
showman. 

Terry  Foreman,  Middleport, 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


Donald  McAvoy  Charles  Fitzpatrick 


Robert  Acomb  Bonnie  Mather 


Susan  Graves  Elaine  Nelson 


Martha  Gibbs 
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CHRISTMAS  TREE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


NEARLY  eight  million  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  are  imported  in  the 
United  States  annually  .  .  .  mostly 
from  Canada.  It  is  estimated  that 
45  million  trees  are  consumed  in 
the  country  over  the  Christmas 
season.  New  York  State’s  share  of 
this  market  is  growing  each  year. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  the  New 
York  State  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Association  was  success¬ 
ful  in  establishing  an  exhibit  of 
their  product  at  the  New  York 
State  Exposition.  A  popular  ex¬ 
hibit,  consumers  as  well  as  retail¬ 
ers  have  profited  by  learning  to 
distinguish  quality  trees. 

The  industry  is  competitive,  but 
it  is  also  cooperative.  Sincere 
growers  interested  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  highest  quality  trees  have 
joined  forces.  New  York  State  has 
one  of  the  largest  associations  of 
Christmas  tree  growers  in  the 
country.  During  the  summer  of 
1964,  the  New  York  State  Christ¬ 
mas  Tree  Growers  Association  was 
host  to  the  National  Christmas 
Tree  Growers  Association  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

Cornell  University  has  been 
popular  with  the  growers  for  an¬ 
other  reason.  Each  year  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
sponsors,  in  cooperation  with  the 
NYSCTGA,  a  Christmas  Tree 
Growers  School.  This  year’s  school 
on  March  4  and  5  included  pre¬ 
sentations  on  buying  habits, 
species  selection,  problems  unique 
to  individual  species,  marketing 
matters,  landscape  techniques, 
plastic  wrapping,  production  cost 
analysis,  and  grower  association 
relationships. 

A  Christmas  tree  plantation  can 


NEW  TREE  WRAPPER 

Christmas  tree  growers  are 
showing  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
a  new  plastic  netting  for  packag¬ 
ing  Christmas  trees.  It  is  called 
Vexar,  and  is  made  by  the  DuPont 
Corporation. 

Lewis  P.  Bissell,  secretary  of  the 
Maine  Christmas  Tree  Associa¬ 
tion,  reports  that  packaging  with 
Vexar  is  much  faster  than  the  usual 
method  of  using  twine.  He  further 
reports  that  the  Bemis  Bag  Com¬ 
pany  is  considering  the  nationwide 
marketing  of  tire  netting. 


Robert  Schultz,  past  president  of  the 
Maine  Christmas  Tree  Association,  uses 
Vexar  netting. 
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be  an  interesting  operation  for  per¬ 
sons  of  all  ages. 

Membership  is  open  to  anyone 
who  is  interested.  Contact  Robert 
J.  Ullery,  4  Abedar  Lane,  Latham, 
New  York,  12110  for  information. 

Here  are  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Christmas  Tree  associa¬ 
tions  in  other  states: 

Connecticut  Christmas  Tree 
Growers  Association, 

15  Lewis  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Maine  Christmas  Treee  Assoc., 
c/o  Professor  Lewis  P.  Bissell 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
University  of  Maine 
Orono,  Maine  04473 

Massachusetts  Christmas  Tree 
Association 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Secy:  Professor  John  H.  Noyes 

New  Hampshire-Vermont  Christ¬ 
mas  Tree  Growers  Association 
West  Stewartown,  N.H. 

Secy:  Mr.  Lewis  Day 

New  Jersey  Farm  Forestry 
and  Christmas  Tree  Growers’ 
Association, 


c/o  Professor  Austin  N.  Lentz 
College  of  Agriculture  and 
Environmental  Science 
Rutgers  University, 

New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Pennsylvania  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Association 
2017  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

Rhode  Island  Christmas  Tree 

Growers’  Association 

c/o  Mr.  Harry  Lewis,  Jr.,  President 

2400  South  County  Trail 

East  Greenwich,  R.I. 

Vermont  Christmas  Tree  As¬ 
sociation.  President,  Fay  Young, 
Jr.,  Sutton  Road,  R.F.D.  2,  Lyn- 
donville,  Vermont  05851. 


You’re  always  right 

when  you  rely  on  Du  Pont  “Manzate”  D  because  it: 

□  Gives  positive  protection  against  a  wide  range  of  diseases. 

□  Protects  crops  through  rainy  and  humid  infection  periods. 

□  May  be  used  with  many  of  the  commonly-used  pesticides. 

□  Won’t  damage  plants  when  applied  at  short  intervals  according  to  directions. 

□  Won’t  clog  spray  nozzles  or  corrode  equipment. 

□  Has  small  particles  which  make  better  contact  with  disease  organisms. 

□  Readily  mixes  with  water... an  easy  to  use  wettable  powder. 

Be  right  always.  Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  “Manzate”  D  from 
your  local  dealer  today,  or  for  more  information  write: 

Du  Pont,  Industrial  and  Biochemicals  Dept.,  Room  N-2439,  Wilmington,  Delaware  19898. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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u  S  PAT  OfT 


Better  Things  for  Better  Living 
. .  .  through  Chemistry 


LIVESTOCK 


Painless  Branding  —  A  USDA  sci¬ 
entist  has  developed  a  method  of 
freeze  branding  animals  that  is 
painless,  causes  less  damage  to 
hides,  and  makes  the  brand  easy 
to  spot  at  long  distances.  Dr.  R. 
Keith  Farrell,  working  with  scien¬ 
tists  at  Washington  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  successfully  tested  the  new 
branding  system  on  a  variety  of 
animals  .  .  .  even  fish  and  birds. 
The  most  economical  technique  is 
a  30-second  application  of  a  brand 
made  of  copper,  which  is  chilled 


in  dry-ice-alcohol  bath  to  158  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  F. 

Internal  Parasites  of  Sheep  —  A  se¬ 
ries  of  field  trials  under  commer¬ 
cial  flock  conditions  have  been 
conducted  at  the  West  Virginia 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
The  trials  were  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  a  new  drug,  thia¬ 
bendazole,  in  controlling  internal 
parasites  of  sheep,  as  compared 
with  phenothiazine,  copper  sulfate 
and  nicotine  sulfate. 

Under  conditions  in  which  flocks 
were  heavily  parasitized,  thiaben¬ 
dazole  was  the  most  effective  of  the 
different  materials  studied;  where 
infection  in  lambs  was  low  and 
parasites  not  a  major  problem. 


any  of  the  materials  used  were 
effective. 

It  was  found  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  parasite  resistance  had 
built  up  to  phenothiazine,  but  there 
was  no  indication  during  the  trials 
of  resistance  to  thiabendazole  .  .  . 
and  no  signs  of  toxicity.  The  most 
practical  and  effective  dosage  level 
of  thiabendazole  was  found  to  be 
about  50  mg.  per  kilogram  of 
body  weight ...  that  is,  2.28 
grams  per  100  pound  sheep. 

Three  Lamb  Crops  —  Experiments 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  have 
shown  that  a  ewe  can  produce 
lambs  every  eight  months  instead 
of  at  the  usual  twelve-month  pe¬ 
riod.  In  this  way,  also,  the  ewe’s 


Two  times  with  dual  action  control... 

•  Kills  European  red  mites,  the  greatest  single  pest  to  apples  in  many  areas. 

•  Kills  Codling  moth,  the  number  one  insect  problem  to  many  apple  growers. 


Apply  new  ORTHOt  Delnav  8  Flow 
Concentrate  two  times  in  a  row  to  mag¬ 
nify  its  dual  action  control.  It’s  an  in¬ 
secticide  and  it’s  a  miticide.  Adding 
Delnav  to  the  tank  often  means  you 
have  less  products  to  haul  when  you 


take  advantage  of  this  dual  action.  Put 
Delnav  on  at  third  cover  spray.  Come 
back  in  seven  days  with  another  cover 
spray  using  Delnav. 

ORTHO  Delnav  8  Flow  Concentrate 
is  available  from  your  ORTHO  dealer. 


ORTHOO  CHEVRON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
‘  iwy  division 

Part  of  the  great  group  of  Chevron  companies 


♦Delnav  is  the  registered  trademark  of  Hercules  Powder  Company  for  its  insecticide-miticide 
tT.M.  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF:  ORTHO,  CHEVRON.  SV66-IR 


milk  production  would  be  better 
utilized,  because  high  milk  produc¬ 
tion  continues  only  until  four  weeks 
after  lambing,  then  declines  to 
practically  nothing. 

Under  the  Virginia  research 
program  the  lambs  were  weaned 
in  32  to  40  days,  and  marketed  at 
less  than  150  days  of  age  at  an 
average  market  weight  of  100 
pounds.  The  daily  gain  was 
always  better  than  two- thirds  of  a 
pound  per  day,  and  the  lambs 
used  3y2  pounds  of  grain  and  hay 
per  pound  of  gain. 

Traditionally  the  thought  is  that 
sheep  will  breed  and  conceive  only 
in  the  fall.  But  certain  breeds  .  .  . 
Dorset,  Rambouillet,  Merino, 
Tunis  and  crosses  of  these .  .  . 
usually  will  breed  in  spring  or 
warmer  months.  A  suggested  pro¬ 
gram  is:  one  group  of  ewes  bred 
in  September  and  lamb  the  follow¬ 
ing  February.  These  same  ewes 
would  be  bred  again  in  May  of 
the  following  year,  and  have  then- 
lambs  in  October.  Then  they 
would  be  bred  again  in  January, 
with  lambs  coming  in  June— a 
third  lambing  in  less  than  two 
years. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  breed 
part  of  the  flock  in  January  to 
lamb  in  June;  then  breed  again- 
in  September  with  lambs  coming 
in  February  of  the  next  year.  They 
would  be  bred  again  in  May  with 
their  lambs  coming  in  October. 
Under  this  system,  a  flock  would 
have  lambs  coming  February, 
June  and  October  of  every  year, 
thus  leveling  out  the  breeding  and 
marketing  program. 


Dates  to  Remember 

May  11-13  -  American  Peed 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc. 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


May  13-14  -  4lst  Annual 
Convention  New  York  Associat¬ 
ion  of  FFA,  Royalton-Hartland 
Central  School,  Middleport, 

N.Y. 


May  13-15  -  Fire  Police 
Seminar  and  College,  Watkins 
Glen,  N.Y. 

May  21  -  New  England  An¬ 
gus  Association  Farmers  Spring 
Sale,  Brandon,  Vermont. 

May  21-22  -  New  York  Fly¬ 
ing  Farmers  Annual  Meeting, 
Trinkins  Manor  Motor  Lodge, 
Utica,  N.Y. 

May  22-24  -  Annual  Meeting 
and  Convention,  New  York  State 
Milk  Distributors,  Inc.,  Sher¬ 
aton  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

June  11  -  Buck  Show,  Gar¬ 
den  State  Dairy  Goat  Associat¬ 
ion,  Round  House,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

June  12  -  New  York  Fly¬ 
ing  Farmers  Picnic,  Old  Port 
Farm  Airport,  Livonia,  N.Y. 

June  12-15  -  Neppco  Egg 
Marketing  School,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

June  l6-l8  -  National 
Chicken  Cooking  Contest  and 
annual  Delmarva  Chicken  Festi¬ 
val,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

June  l6-l8  -  National 
Apple  Institute  Annual  Meeting, 
Park  Plaza  Motor  Inn,  Traverse 
City,  Mich. 
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SPUD  COUNTRY 

We  grow  200  acres  of  potatoes  cultivate  three  times  a  season.  The 
in  the  famous  potato  country  near  Russet  sets  its  tubers  down  so  it 
Gainesville  in  Wyoming  County,  doesn’t  require  much  hilling  at  the 
New  York.  Part  of  the  crop  goes  last  cultivation;  Kennebec  requires 
for  certified  seed,  the  rest  for  chips,  considerably  more  dirt  thrown  up 
Our  major  variety  is  Russet  to  cover  tubers  set  more  to  the  side. 
Rural,  but  we  do  grow  some  When  plants  are  six  inches  high, 
Katahdins  and  Kennebecs.  The  (about  July  1),  spraying  begins 
Russet’s  main  advantage  is  that  it  ...  nab  am  and  zinc  the  basic  fun- 
can  be  reconditioned  so  it  chips  gicide.  The  anchor  man  of  the  in¬ 
well  .  .  .  although  a  few  chippers  secticide  line  is  DDT,  but  Sevin 
won’t  use  it  under  any  cir-  comes  in  if  leafhoppers  or  flea 
cumstances.  beetles  show  DDT  resistance.  Thio- 

Our  storage  has  an  oil  furnace  dan  cleans  up  aphids  that  build 
and  hot  water  heat,  with  a  forced-  up  later  in  the  season. 


air  ventilating  system.  We  store 
in  bulk;  in  ’66  we  hope  to  ship  all 
bulk  instead  of  in  bags. 

Normally,  all  our  plowing  is 
done  in  the  spring;  usually  this 
means  turning  under  a  cover  crop. 
The  amount  depending  on  a  soil 
test,  some  fertilizer  goes  under  then 
...  a  typical  amount  would  be  500 
to  600  pounds  per  acre  of  6-12-12 
that  contains  added  magnesium. 
We  usually  stick  to  conventional 
ratios  (1-2-2,  1-1-1,  etc.)  on  fer¬ 
tilizer,  but  magnesium  is  added  to 
all  of  it. 

The  Russet  is  tolerant  of  a 
higher  pH  than  most  varieties,  so 
we  go  up  to  a  6  reading.  The 
“K’s,”  though  .  .  .  Katahdins  and 
Kennebecs  .  .  .  are  more  suscept¬ 
ible  to  scab,  so  we  try  to  keep  it 
down  to  5.4  where  they’re  grown. 

The  usual  rotation  is  two  years 
of  spuds,  then  oats  seeded  wifli  red 
and  ladino  clovers.  We  prefer  to 
leave  the  hay  crop  down  two  years, 
but  sometimes  it’s  plowed  up  the 
year  after  seeding.  Rye  is  sowed 
in  the  fall  as  a  cover  crop  after 
digging  potatoes. 

Again  depending  on  soil  test 
figures  for  amount  and  analysis, 
fertilizer  goes  on  with  the  planter 
at  around  1500  pounds  per  acre. 
Half  the  RR  seed  is  my  own,  and 
the  other  half  purchased  from 
growers  in  Michigan.  After  cutting 
seed,  captan  is  dusted  on  seed 
pieces  to  prevent  decay. 

Most  years,  we  begin  planting 
the  10th  of  May  .  .  .  the  Rural 
chips  better  the  longer  its  growing 
season,  but  we  find  that  really 
early-planted  fields  of  this  variety 
tend  to  have  more  deformed  tubers. 
Both  the  Rural  and  Kennebecs  are 
susceptible  to  fusarium  wilt,  and 
it  appears  we’re  getting  a  buildup 
of  this  organism  in  our  soils. 

Before  plants  emerge,  we  use 
Premerge  as  an  herbicide  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  per  acre  in  30 
gallons  of  water  .  .  .  complete  cov¬ 
erage.  Then  we  wait  as  long  as  we 
dare  before  cultivating  .  .  .  usually 


Shame  on  you!  At  least  you  could 


have  left  the  poor  man  something  to 
complain  about!" 

American  Agriculturist,  May,  1966 


Our  sprayer  is  an  air-blast,  cov¬ 
ering  22  rows  at  a  time  ...  10  left, 
10  right,  2  under  the  machine. 


Winds  don’t  help  any,  so  we  try 
to  spray  early  in  the  morning  or 
late  in  the  evening.  With  this 
sprayer,  we  use  only  one-third  as 
much  as  we  once  did  with  a  boom 
rig.  We  can  do  10  acres  now  with 
one  load  of  water.  It  has  cut  our 
spraying  time  in  half. 

After  blossoming,  when  tubers 
are  about  the  size  of  golf  balls,  we 
go  in  on  all  acreages  to  be  chipped 
with  a  spray  of  MH-30  (maleic 
hydrazide).  This  material  has  to 
be  on  the  plants  at  least  24  hours 
without  rain  to  be  effective  in  pre¬ 
venting  sprouting  in  storage. 

When  harvest  time  arrives,  the 
same  air-blast  sprayer  is  used  to 
apply  a  vine  killer  .  .  .  sodium 
arsenite.  We  hit  ’em  twice  about 
4  to  5  days  apart,  two  quarts  of 


material  at  a  time  per  acre.  If  the 
weather  is  warm,  two  quarts  really 
knocks  them  down,  but  it  doesn’t 
do  much  if  temperatures  are  down. 

We’ve  been  using  a  two-row 
digger  and  hiring  migrants  to  pick 
up,  but  we  wonder  how  long  they 
may  be  available.  It’s  stony  in  our 
area,  and  potato  combines  can’t 
sort  stones  from  spuds.  We  do 
have  a  stone-picking  kit  that  fits 
on  our  digger  so  we  can  pick 
stone  with  it  during  the  summer 
and  fall.  So  far,  we’ve  gone  over 
125  acres  in  the  last  five  years 
and  have  picked  up  as  much  as 
nine  tons  of  stone  in  ten  minutes 
.  .  .  frankly,  we’ve  run  out  of  con¬ 
venient  spots  to  dump  stones!  — 
Harlan  Fisher,  Gainesville,  New 
York. 


Trace  Mineral 

FARM  and 


atkfns 


McekedixS ' 


FREE  CHOICE 

Prepared  precisely  for  livestock, 
except  poultry,  this  Watkins  free 
choice  feeding  trace  mineral  salt 
is  to  be  kept  before  farm  animals 
at  all  times.  As  with  all  Watkins 
Trace  Mineral  Salts,  it  contains  an 
anti-caking  agent  for  easy,  sure 
handling  and  pouring. 


Ifatkms 

S5S 


TRiamim 

forliwshxkktJmixinS 

1..  ■ 


FEED  MIXING 

Formulated  with  the  required  trace 
minerals  specifically  for  livestock 
feed  mixing  and  manufacture.  To 
be  used  in  mixed  feeds  only,  di¬ 
rections  call  for  the  same  quantity 
of  this  trace  mineral  mixing  salt 
as  you  would  use  plain  salt. 


atkfns 


MmCATCP 
1  Wff  MWERU. 


TO  AtO  IN  PREVENTING  FOOT 
POT,  SOFT  TISSUE  LUISPV  JAW 
HP  SIMPLE  GOITER  IN  DAIRY 
AND  MEjF  cattle 


MEDICATED  with  EDDI 

Active  drug  ingredient  is  Ethyl- 
enediamine  Dihydriodide,  called 
EDDI,  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
prevent  foot  rot,  soft  tissue  lumpy 
jaw  and  simple  goiter  in  dairy 
and  beef  cattle.  It  is  to  be  used 
in  place  of  plain  or  other  trace 
mineral  salt  because  it  also  sup¬ 
plies  the  regular  amount  of  salt 
and  supplemental  trace  minerals. 


Ask  your  dealer 
for  this  FREE 
descriptive 
Watkins  Salt 
folder 


WATKINS 

SALT 

COMPANY 

Watkins  Glen,  New  York 


Package  contains  only 
what  is  guaranteed  on 
the  bag.  All  minerals 
are  nutritionally 
available  and  stable. 
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GARDEN  SPRAYS 


HARVEST 
ON  TIME. 


Dual  Action  means 
non-plugging  and  cleaner 
cutting  for  faster  regrowth 


ening  under  abrasive  soil  conditions; 
low  profile  gets  you  under  the  crops. 
Available  in  rear  and  side-mounted 
models,  in  5,  6,  7  and  8-ft.  3-in.  cutter 
bar  lengths.  Ask  your  nearest  dealer 
for  a  demonstration  today,  or  send  in 
the  coupon  below. 


EVERY  TIME ! 


Sometimes  home  gardeners  are 
frustrated  because  spray  recom¬ 
mendations  are  given  in  terms  use¬ 
ful  to  commercial  growers,  but  not 
very  handy  for  a  3-gallon  sprayer! 
Here’s  a  spray  dilution  chart  show¬ 
ing  both  .  .  .  amount  of  pesticide 
for  100  gallons  of  water,  and  how 
much  to  use  per  gallon  of  water. 
The  materials  listed  are  the  ones 
most  often  used  around  home 
grounds  and  gardens. 

T  =  level  tablespoonful 
t  =  level  teaspoonful 
3t=l  T 
2  T  =  1  oz. 

2  cups  =  1  pint  =  1 6  ozs. 

1 6  T  =  1  cup  =  1  /2  pint 


I - 

SUPERIOR 
EQUIPMENT 

Division  of  Superior  Pipe  Specialties  Co. 
2917  S.  Cicero  Avenue  •  Box  191 
Cicero,  Illinois  60650 


The  high  speed  scissor  action  of 
Superior’s  Saber  Tooth  Mower  pre¬ 
vents  plugging,  lets  you  get  into  the 
fields  earlier,  cut  longer  and  harvest 
your  hay  on  time— at  peak  TDN. 
Dual  action  doubles  the  number  of 
strokes  per  minute,  cuts  30%  faster, 
for  many  more  acres  per  day. 

You  not  only  harvest  on  time— every 
time— but  you  get  a  cleaner  cut  for 
faster  growth.  Mower  cuts  at  top 
speed  in  any  position— from  45°  be¬ 
low  horizontal  to  90°  above— with 
no  stopping  and  dismounting  for 
clogged  blades.  Mower  is  self-sharp- 


Q  Please  send  lilerafure  on  Saber  Tooth 
I  I  I  would  like  a  demonstration 
□  Send  your  nearest  representative 
CH  I  am  a  student 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 

City _ ,  State _ _ 

Zip  Code 


CHEAAICALS  AAAOUNT  OF  PESTICIDE 
100  gal.  1  gal. 

Insecticides: 

(Read  label 
on  package) 

DDT  50% 


wettable 

powder 

2  lbs. 

2T 

Malathion 

50% 

emulsion  1  1/2  pts. 

1  1/2  t 

Malathion 

25%  wet- 
table  pow¬ 
der 

3  lbs. 

3T 

Methoxychlor 
50%  wet- 
table  pow¬ 
der 

2  lbs. 

2T 

Fungicides: 

(Wettable 

spray 

powders) 

Fixed  copper 

4  lbs. 

2T 

Captan  50% 

3  lbs. 

2T 

Ziram  76% 

2  lbs. 

2  1/2  T 

Maneb  70% 

2  lbs. 

2T 

Karathane  or 

Mildex 

1/2  lb. 

1  t 

BLACK  PLASTIC  MULCH 

FOR  VEGETABLES 


HORSES  AND  HORSEMANSHIP 

by  M.  E.  Ensminger 

This  is  the  most  complete  book  on  the  subject 
that  you  can  obtain  anywhere.  It  has  everything 
you  need  to  know  and  want  to  know  about  the 
care  and  training  of  your  horse,  and  gives  a 
wealth  of  interesting  background  and  sidelight 
facts  that  will  make  you  a  better  informed  horse¬ 
man.  It  covers  types  and  classes,  breeds,  select¬ 
ing  and  judging,  determining  age  and  height, 
unsoundness  and  stable  vices,  breeding  (including 
genetics  and  physiology  of  reproduction),  feed- 
buildings  and  equipment,  health,  disease  prevention,  parasite  control, 
many  other  areas  of  essential  information. 


Approved  Practices  In 

PASTURE  MANAGEMENT 

Here  is  a  book  which  tells  you  in  practical 
terms  how  to  have  productive  pastures  that 
will  furnish  high-quality  forage  for  livestock 
economically  and  efficiently.  It  covers  each  of 
the  important  activities  necessary  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  management,  and  efficient  use  of 
grasslands  both  as  pastures  and  as  sources  of 
forage,  and  contains  specific  information  for 
the  various  U.S.  pasture  areas.  It  is  an  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  publication  in  view  of  the 
current  emphasis  on  shifting  land  from  sur¬ 
plus-producing  cash  crops  to  soil-conserving 
uses. 


Please  send  the  following  books: 


Price 


New  York  State  residents  add  2%  sales  tax.  Amount  Enclosed - 

Name - 

Address - - — - 

Town - State - 

^  ^  American  Agriculturist,  Dept.  Book 

Send  your  check  or  money  order  to:  savings  Bank  Building 

Ithaca,  New  York  14851 


Scientists  at  all  of  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  agree  that  the  use  of 
black  polyethylene  mulch  on  vege¬ 
tables  increases  yield  potential.  It 
is  particularly  well  suited  for  to¬ 
matoes,  summer  squash,  cucum¬ 
bers,  muskmelons  and  watermel¬ 
ons.  These  all  benefit  from  uniform 
moisture  and  respond  well  to  high 
temperatures. 

Mulching  has  been  a  practice 
for  long  years,  with  hay,  straw, 
sawdust  and  leaves  .  .  .  but  the 
plastic  sheeting  not  only  controls 
weeds  but  actually  allows  the  soil 
to  retain  moisture  and  fertilizer 
better.  It  traps  heat  in  the  soil, 
keeping  the  top  four  to  six  inches 
warmer  during  early  growth. 

The  home  gardener  can  lay  the 
plastic  down  and  cover  the  edges 
with  soil  to  keep  it  sealed  and  from 
blowing  away.  If  after  the  first 
rainfall  the  water  stands  on  the 
plastic,  cut  an  occasional  slit  and 
the  water  will  get  through. 


N ow you  can  get  this  famous ‘ ‘Check¬ 
erboard”  Pocketknife,  made  with 
razor-sharp  steel  blades  by  a 
master  American  knife  maker— a 
retail  value  of  at  least  $2.50— for 
only  75^,  each  time  you  visit  your 
Purina  dealer  during  May  and  buy 
a  Purina  Health  Aid  Product. 

You  really  get  two  premiums— 
America’s  most  popular  three- 
bladed  pocketknife  and  a  top- 
quality  Insecticide,  Wormer,  Dis¬ 
infectant  or  Treatment  product.  If 
by  any  chance  you’ve  never  tried  a 
Purina  Health  Aid — take  advantage 
of  this  unusual  offer  to  stock  up 
NOW  on  the  Health  Aid  you  were 
going  to  buy  anyway— Cleaner,  Dis¬ 
infectant,  Insecticide,  Wormer  or 
Treatment  product. 

Today,  through  unmatched  Re¬ 
search,  Purina  is  bringing  you 
Health  Aid  Products  that  are  help¬ 
ing  keep  calves  healthy  and  thrifty 
—keeping  mastitis  down — bacteria 
counts  low — and  milk  checks  high. 
Purina’s  Health  Aids  have  been 
carefully  developed  to  effectively 
fit  YOUR  needs. 

Don’t  wait — cash  in  on  this  out¬ 
standing  premium  offer  now!  Stock 
up  on  Purina  Health  Aids  and  start 
using  your  “Checkerboard”  Pocket- 
knife. 

Duo-tng 
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FARM  DOLLAR  GUIDE 


MILK  PRICES  are  all  over  the  Northeast  . . . 
blend  price  for  April,  May  and  June  in  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area  will  average  $4.23  ...  4?  cents 
above  same  months  in  ’65.  Massachusetts-Rhode 
Island  has  66  cents  higher  Class  I  price  in  April 
than  in  April  *65,  44  cents  higher  in  May  and 
June  than  year  ago.  Connecticut  Class  I  April- 
June  price  66  cents  above  same  period  year  ago. 

USDA  got  in  box  by  suspending  part  of  Class 
I  pricing  provisions  of  some  federal  orders,  then 
terminating  suspensions,  then  amending  the  orders 
to  provide  some  price  increase.  Remember  much  of 
increase  due  to  market  forces  ...  in  New  York- 
New  Jersey,  39  cents  of  that  47  cents  increase 
April-June  would  have  come  about  without  order 
change. 

Twenty  northeastern  dairy  cooperatives  are 
pressuring  USDA  for  continuation  of  higher  Class 
I  prices  beyond  June  30. 

BGG-TYPE  CHICKS  hatched  have  been  running  ahead  of 
last  year  from  5  to  24  percent  in  various  regions. 
Smallest  increase  has  been  in  Northeast  (5^  in 
February) . 

Northeast  egg  production  dropped  1^^  in  *65 
after  four  years  of  expansion.  Total  U.S.  egg 
production  is  expected  to  top  I965  figures  for 
several  months. 

During  February,  U.S.  turkey  poult  hatch  was 
up  39%  over  ’65. 


IN  THE  NORTHEAST,  where  corn  follows  corn  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  the  northern  corn  rootworm  is  causing 
damage.  Corn  stalks  fall  over,  stunted  plants 
pull  up  easily,  small  white  worms  eat  the  roots, 
and  yellowish- green  beetles  eat  the  silks.  If  you 
see  these  signs,  consult  your  county  agent. 

U.S.  POTATO  GROWERS  intend  to  increase  total  acre- 
age  in  »bb  by  3.1^7  late  summer  acreage  by  2.5^.  ' 

Biggest  proposed  increase  is  in  Washington  State, 
with  16^.  Light  holdings  in  eastern  states  this 
spring  have  resulted  in  some  recent  increases  in 
price. 

RESTRICTIONS  on  sugar  imports  have  been  lifted  by 
USDA.  Result  may  be  lower  prices  for  central  New 
York  beet  growers. 

NATIONAL  EGG  MARKETING  ORDER  isn’t  given  much 
chance  to  get  Congressional  approval  this  session. 
Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey  sponsored  proposed  leg¬ 
islation. 

i^FALFA  WEEVIL  continues  to  spread  across  the 
Northeast.  Labelled  spray  materials  available 
include  Malathion,  Methoxychlor,  Diazinon,  Para- 
thion  and  Guthion  . . .  and  commercial  mixes  of  var¬ 
ious  combinations  of  these.  Guthion  and  Parathion 
are  legal  to  use,  but  remember  they're  "hot"  to 
appliers  as  well  as  bugs,  so  treat  them  with 
special  respect. 

STRAWBERRY  VARIETIES  recommended  by  Cornell  in¬ 
clude  Catskill,  Empire,  Jerseybelle  and  Sparkle. 

A  promising  new  variety  is  Vesper,  a  very  late 
variety,  disease-resistant,  and  a  heavy  producer. 

SARANAC  is  a  relatively  new  (1963)  alfalfa,  which 
is  early,  fast-growing,  and  resistant  to  bacter¬ 
ial  wilt.  It  outyields  DuPuits  and  stands  last 
longer.  It  is  best  suited  to  good  alfalfa  land. 
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self- unloading 
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TEN  SPEED  UNLOADING 
FORWARD  AND  REVERSE 

THE  RIGHT  SPEED 
FOR 

EVERY  CROP 
AND 

EVERY  CONDITION 


Standard  6'  High  Rear 
Door  Equipment 

The  change  for  front  to  rear 
unloading  is  made  so  fast  that 
it  is  possible  to  use  the  Dion 
unloaders  every  day  for  zero 
feeding,  filling  silos  and  un¬ 
loading  bales. 


18"  Diameter 
Cross  Auger 

A  larger  diameter  auger  is 
supplied  as  cross  conveyor, 
insuring  positive  side  unload¬ 
ing.  Wear,  maintenance  and 
adjustment  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 


Unloading  on  Right 
or  Left  Side 

The  Dion  Self-Unloading  For¬ 
age  Box  can  be  equipped 
with  right  or  left  side  delivery 
to  suit  your  special  needs. 
Standard  equipment  includes 
an  extra  clutch  controlling  the 
beaters. 


Hardware  Kit 

Kit  and  plans  for  building  the 
box  are  available  for  even 
greater  economy.  Standard 
sizes  of  lumber  are  used.  The 
front  end  is  supplied  com¬ 
pletely  assembled,  greased 
and  factory  run-in  for  long, 
trouble  free  operation. 


for  more  information  send 
this  coupon  today  to: 

DION  FRERES,  INC. 

c/o  J.  R.  Kanik,  Inc. 

108  West  Street,  Black  River,  N.  Y. 


Name _ 

Ad  d  ress - 

Town _ State - 

r~l  /  am  a  Student  Q  I  om  interested  in  a  Dealership 
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LOW-COST  MILK 

by  Jerry  Webb* 


HOW  DOES  $25,000  per  acre 
sound  as  a  price  tag  for  farm 
land?  A  speaker  at  the  University 
of  Delaware’s  last  Farm  and  Home 
Week  said  his  Connecticut  farm¬ 
land  will  be  worth  that  if  he  is  able 
to  stay  in  farming  long  enough. 

Louis  Longo,  a  Glastonbury 
dairy  farmer,  said  urban  pressures 
will  move  land  values  in  urbaniz¬ 
ing  areas  such  as  Delaware 
beyond  the  imagination.  He  said 
he  has  already  been  offered 
$5,500  per  acre  for  some  of  his 
land  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  worth  one  to  two  thousand. 

*  Asst.  Extension  Editor,  University  of  Delaware 


In  his  effort  to  stay  in  farming 
he’s  counting  on  two  things:  a  tax 
system  that  taxes  farmland  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  production  capacity,  and 
a  system  of  good  business  pro¬ 
cedures  that  yield  profits. 

“As  cold  as  it  may  seem,  I  do 
not  farm  for  the  love  of  cows  or 
the  love  of  the  outdoors.  It’s  only 
from  profits  that  dairy  farmers 
can  develop  good  herds  and  good 
farms.  It’s  only  from  profits  that 
any  farmer  can  take  his  place  in 
the  community  and  do  the  civic 
duties  that  he  has  to  do.  Beggars 
contribute  very  little  to  a  commun¬ 
ity.  All  business  calculations  must 


be  aimed  toward  this  ultimate  goal 
...profit.” 

Longo,  who  utilizes  the  services 
of  a  farm  accountant,  talks  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  profit  margins  and 
capital  gains  like  a  stock  broker. 
He  knows  exacdy  what  he  pays 
for  units  of  feed  energy  and  how 
much  milk  each  unit  produces.  He 
keeps  a  daily  invoice  on  the 
amount  and  cost  of  each  item  that 
goes  into  production.  And  he 
knows  exactly  which  items  arepay- 
ing  off. 

The  feeding  program  of  Longo ’s 
dairy  herd  is  handled  with  the 
same  kind  of  cost  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures.  He  feeds  on  a  net  energy 
basis.  A  weekly  check  is  made  to 
determine  the  energy  requirements 


UNCONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED 


You  get  the  best  buy  for  your  money 
with  new  Johnson  &  Johnson  Non- 
Gauze  Milk  Filters.  Why?  They  remove 
sediment  faster.  They  handle  easier. 
The  new  sanitary  box  fits  all  standard 
dispensers.  They  are  lower  in  cost. 

We  support  these  facts  with  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  money-back  guarantee  of  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction. 

Try  a  bundle  and  see  for  yourself. 


I  Unconditional  Money-back  Guarantee 

I  Johnson  &  Johnson  unconditionally  guaran- 
I  tees  the  quality  and  performance  of  Johnson  & 
Johnson  Non-Gauze  Milk  Filters.  If  for  any 
reason  whatsoever  they  do  not  provide  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  the  purchase  price  plus 
postage  will  be  promptly  refunded.  The  box 
and  the  unused  filters  should  be  mailed  to 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  Dairy  Department,  4949 
West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60638. 
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Dairy  Department 


of  each  cow  based  on  her  milk 
output.  Each  gets  a  pound  of  grain 
for  every  three  pounds  of  milk 
produced,  plus  about  85  pounds 
of  corn  silage  and  enough  corn 
meal  to  complete  the  energy  re¬ 
quirement. 

Longo,  who  started  in  the  dairy 
business  in  1941,  has  been  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  free  stall  housing  and  single 
phase  roughage  feeding.  His  cows 
have  been  on  an  all-corn  silage 
program  for  several  years.  He 
follows  this  system  for  one  reason 
.  .  .  profits.  Longo  said  that  with 
the  right  fertilizer  program  a  farm¬ 
er  can  average  25  to  30  tons  of 
silage  per  acre.  To  him  this  means 
36,000  pounds  of  milk  and  $1,900 
income  per  acre. 

To  produce  this  amount  of  si¬ 
lage  he  applies  1200  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre,  seeds  27,000 
plants  of  a  late  maturing  variety. 
The  cost  is  $180  to  $200  per  acre. 
“One  hundred  acres  of  corn  han¬ 
dled  this  way  will  feed  300  cows. 
At  $600  return  per  cow  above  feed 
costs,  you  can  adjust  to  urban 
pressures.” 

A  Challenge 

He  challenged  the  Farm  and 
Home  Week  audience  to  take  a 
close  look  at  their  production  per 
acre,  production  per  man,  and 
capitalization  level.  He  said  that 
with  his  all-corn-silage  system  the 
amount  invested  in  equipment  and 
storage  is  quite  low  compared  to 
other  methods  of  production.  To 
prove  this  he  pointed  out  that  his 
equipment  costs  to  produce  rough- 
age  in  1964  were  actually  lower 
per  ton  produced  than  in  1947. 

He  also  said  a  dairyman  cannot 
afford  to  spend  more  than  one 
dollar  per  ton  of  capacity  for  stor¬ 
age  facilities;  his  answer  to  this  is 
bunker  silos.  Asked  if  these  silos 
weren’t  cold  to  work  in  during  the 
winter  he  said,  “They  are  cold,  but 
it’s  real  warm  in  the  lobby  of  the 
bank,  and  I  plan  to  spend  some 
time  down  there,  too!” 

Predicting  future  trends  in  dairy¬ 
ing,  Longo  said  dairymen  will 
have  to  stop  complaining  about 
the  price  of  milk  which  they  don’t 
seem  to  be  able  to  do  much  about, 
and  concentrate  on  getting  the  most 
return  for  the  capital  they  invest. 
“The  way  to  do  this  is  to  concen¬ 
trate  your  money  in  productive 
units.”  That  means  efficient  use  of 
land,  buildings  and  equipment,  as 
well  as  top  cow  production. 

He  has  already  pushed  this 
philosophy  to  the  point  where  two 
men  handle  220  cattle,  including 
132  milk  cows.  The  milking  re¬ 
quires  only  121/2  man-hours  per 
day.  “And,”  he  added, “it  breaks 
my  heart  to  go  by  my  milking 
parlor  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
and  see  it  standing  idle.” 

He  sees  milking  parlors,  free 
stall  housing  and  bunker  silos  as 
musts  for  dairymen  who  plan  to 
stay  in  business.  Following  this 
system,  Longo  produces  milk  at  a 
cost  of  $1.40  per  hundredweight 
for  labor  and  overhead.  In  1947, 
these  items  cost  $3.20  a  hundred¬ 
weight.  His  feed  costs  are  about 
the  same  now  as  in  1947.  This 
has  meant  that  during  this  18- 
year  period,  his  milk  profits  have 
actually  increased. 
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4.H . 

(Continued  from  page  26) 
won  the  award  for  Quarter  Horse 
Achievement.  He,  too,  has  carried 
many  other  activities  .  .  .  and  has 
been  a  fierce  competitor  in  the 
show  ring.  He  won  the  master 
showmanship  award  at  the  State 
Exposition. 

Marjorie  Lee  Makarainen,  Ith¬ 
aca,  was  selected  as  the  achieve¬ 
ment  champion  of  the  group  of 
4-H’ers  working  with  unregistered 
horses.  Among  other  accomplish¬ 
ments,  Marjorie  is  an  excellent 
horse  judge  .  .  .  she  was  named 
high  individual  at  the  New  York 
State  Exposition  4-H  horse  judg¬ 
ing  contest. 

Susan  Graves,  Rexford,  was  se¬ 
lected  1965  Palomino  Achievement 
Winner.  Susan  has  become  an  ex¬ 
cellent  showman,  earning  many 
championships,  has  put  on  fine 
demonstrations,  and  was  asked  to 
guess  judge  a  horse  show  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  New  York,  in  1965.  Alto¬ 
gether,  Susan  has  won  almost  200 
ribbons  for  her  horse  show 
activity. 

Elaine  Nelson,  Cayuga  County, 
leads  in  achievement  with  the  Mor¬ 
gan  horse.  Elaine  is  active  in  the 
show  ring  and  in  demonstrations, 
and  has  consistently  been  a  blue 
ribbon  winner  in  fitting  and  show¬ 
manship.  Her  horsemanship  abil¬ 
ity  was  demonstrated  by  her  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  the  100-mile 
Vermont  trail  ride. 

Martha  Gibbs,  Penn  Yan,  was 
chosen  1965  Arabian  Horse 
Achievement  Champion.  Martha 
has  been  a  member  of  her  county 
horse  and  dairy  judging  teams, 
and  active  in  other  activities,  also. 
She  is  now  in  charge  of  all  training 
with  her  parents’  horses  as  well 
as  her  own  .  .  .  and  is  even  accept¬ 
ing  a  few  outside  horses  for  train¬ 
ing.  Always  ready  for  a  new  chal¬ 
lenge,  she  was  one  of  the  successful 
applicants  for  inclusion  in  the  new 
4-H  Standardbred  Program. 


COON  CONTROL 

Professor  S.  W.  Warren,  known 
to  many  northeastern  farm  people 
for  his  work  in  farm  management 
at  Cornell  University,  is  also  an 
avid  gardener.  He  found  himself 
in  the  summer  of  1965  fighting  a 
losing  battle  with  Brer  coon,  that 
masked  rascal  who  dearly  loves  to 
riddle  a  field  of  sweet  corn  on 
moonlit  nights.  He  finally  solved 
the  problem  with  the  help  of  a  trap 
that  “brings  ’em  back  alive.” 

It  is  a  box  trap  that  is  open  at 
both  ends  .  .  .  an  arrangement  ap¬ 
parently  necessary  to  reassure  a 
coon  so  he  will  enter  it  at  all.  He 
used  a  sardine  as  bait  ...  a  tidbit 
that  apparently  this  foxy  character 
just  can’t  resist.  In  the  space  of 
three  nights,  he  had  caught  three 
coons  and  he  reports  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  under  control. 

If  you’re  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  companies  making 
such  traps,  drop  a  line  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Conservation,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York 
14850.  Or  if  you  want  firsthand 
information,  you  can  contact  Stan 
Warren  at  148  Warren  Hail,  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 
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Full  pump  power 
for  more  profitable  farming! 

Modern  dairy  farms  need  plenty  of  water 
.  . .  for  production  and  sanitation. 

If  your  water  needs  have  outgrown  your 
present  water  system,  full  pump  power 
may  be  the  answer. 

Our  Farm  Service  Representative  can  help 
you  to  select  a  water  system  to  give  you 
the  water  you  need  when  you  need  it .  .  . 
more  pressure  for  more  profitable  farming. 

There’s  no  charge  or  obligation. 

y 


Call  him  at  our  nearest  office.  He’s  always 
ready  to  advise  and  help  you  farm  better 
.  .  .  electrically. 


OUR  MAN  WILL  HELP  YOU  PLAN 


Write  for  free  bulletin. 

I  GRANGE  SILO  CO.  I 

I  Box  217-A,  Weedsporf,  N.  Y.  | 

Without  obligation,  send  me  free  facts  about 
I  Grange  products.  | 

I  Name  .  | 

I  Address  . - .  I 


NEW  PROFITS 
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SILAGE 
HAYLAGE 
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SPEND  LESS  TIME  IN  THE 

HAY  FIELD 


GRIMM'S  HAY  TEDDER 


Two  models.  Land  Priven  or  Power  Take  Off. 
Rubber  tires.  Turns  hay  in  swath  or  windrows. 
Non-tangling  pick  up  forks.  Makes  hay  faster. 
Write  for  details, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


G.  H.  GRIMM  CO.  INC.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


Destroy  stubborn  weeds  in 
corn  after  they 


IV/TH 

BANVEL 


A  NEW  WEED  KILLER 


Banvel  weed  killer,  used  as  an  overall  or 
directed  spray,  controls  many  kinds  of  weeds 
after  they  come  up  .  .  .  even  unusually  stub¬ 
born  weeds.  With  a  post-emergence  applica¬ 
tion  of  Banvel,  you  can  control  most  major 
annual  broadleaf  weeds  likely  to  cause  diffi¬ 
culty  in  your  cornfields.  Banvel  is  highly 
effective  and  economical  as  a  post-emergence 
weed  killer.  Banvel  can  be  applied  up  to  the 
time  corn  is  36  inches  high! 

•  BANVEL  kills  the  whole  weed — leaves  and 
roots.  »  Stretches  your  weed-control  period.  I  Pfjiijf|Aii  VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
»  Does  not  remain  in  soil  to  affect  rotation  VU'  341  East  Ohio  Sfreet  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


r' 


AARNY56 


FOR  POST-EMERGENCE 
(or  pre-emergence) 
APPLICATION 


crops  at  recommended  rates.  »  It’s  a  liquid,  no 
dissolving  problems,  won’t  plug  your  spray 
nozzles,  and  washes  out  of  your  spray  tank 
easily.  •  BANVEL  in  use  has  not  been  known 
to  irritate  skin. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  your  informative  folder  on  new  BANVEL?' 
for  post-emergence  weed  control  in  corn. 

NAME _ 


INCREASE  INCOME  •  SAVE  LABOR 
Order  BANVEL^  Weed  Killer 
from  your  dealer  Now! 


ADDRESS _ 

TOWN _ STATE _ ZIP _ 
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FREE  FOR  THE  BIG  JOBS! 


Pull-type  or  rear-mounted  models  avail¬ 
able.  Single  blade  cuts  4-ft.  swath. 
Wood’s  '‘BILLY-GOAT"  chews  everything. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


BILLY 


GOAT" 


Undermounted,  single  blade  cuts  42" 
swath.  Full-vision  mowing  for  safe,  con¬ 
venient  lawn  or  fence-row  mowing,  and 
weed  control. 


KEEP  YOUR  BIG  TRACTOR 


WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO  .  50605  South  4th  street  Oregon,  Illinois 


WILL  ANY  OTHER  FORAGE  BODY  DO  THIS? 


RIGHT 


LEFT 


♦With  a  GROVE  FORAGE  BODY  you 
can  unload  green  chop  forage,  silage, 
ear  corn  or  grain,  RIGHT  .  .  .  LEFT 
or  REAR  .  .  .  and  unload  it  FAST  .  .  . 
because  GROVE’S  independent  action 
of  Cross  Conveyor,  Beaters  and  Floor 
Drag  gives  you  more  positive  control 
and  eliminates  plugging. 


FROM  $975.00  f.o.b.  factory 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  A 
DEMONSTRATION  ON  YOUR  FARM 

Write  Dept.  AGR8 

GROVE  MFG.  CO. 

SHADY  GROVE,  PA  . 


Every  5  Minutes  SAVED 
is  an  acre  SPRAYED 


SPRAY  10  MORE 
ACRES  A  DAY 

Century  "JOB-FITTED" 
3-Section  Boom  Sprayer 

This  sprayer  really  culs  lost  lime  factors  in 
spraying  .  .  .  reduces  labor  and  operating 
costs  to  let  you  spray  up  to  10  more  acres 
a  day.  If  your  present  sprayer  is  more  than 
5  years  old,  it  will  pay  you  to  replace  it 
with  a  Century  "JOB-FITTED"  Sprayer  with 
all  of  these  up-to-date  lime  saving  features : 

TRACTOR  SEAT  CONTROL 

•  Boom  folds  low  and  locks 
Clears  low  branches  or  wires 
Unfolds  for  spraying 

•  Start  or  stop  flow  while  tractor 
is  moving 

NO  TOOLS  NEEDED 

e  To  adjust  boom  height 

•  Inspect  or  clean  strainer 

•  Attach  or  remove  nozzles  or  holder 

•  Remove  boom  for  storage 

•  Blank  off  nozzles 

Send  for  free  booklet,  "How  to  Spray  More 
Acres  A  Day”  —  name  of  nearest  dealer: 


CENTURY 


CENTURY  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 
Cedar  Rapids  85  ,  Iowa  52401 


^  DISTRIBUTED  BY 

MCCUNE  CO.,  INC. 

3721  MAHONING  AVENUE 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO  44509 

BRANCHES 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Makes 

Fencing... 


Push-Button 

FAST 


Push-Button 

EASY 


-  Exclusive 

Shaver  takes  TpaP'  Patented  Design, 
the  work  and 

sweat  out  of  fencing  .  .  .  sets  a 
4"-5"  post  in  as  little  as  10-15 
seconds!  You’ll  set  up  to  80  rods 
of  posts  in  just  80  minutes.  Over 
30,000  lbs.  max.  impact  works  for 
you  .  .  .  and  there's  no  digging,  no 
tamping!  Drives  posts  up  to  8"  dia., 
8'  long. 


Write  today  for  Free  Literature. 
Distributed  in  N.Y.  by  Tudor  &  Jones,  Weedsport,  N.Y.; 
other  areas  by  Wayne  R.  Wyant,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 
^  GRAETTINGER,  IOWA 


NO  HORNS!' 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor's  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,nobleeding,4oz. 
jar — $1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  Co. 

Morris  12,  N.Y. 


Dn  Naj tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


Food  For 

The  Spirit 


by  Robert  Clingan 


A  LIVING  SIGN 


Every  community  aspires  to 
some  measure  of  uniqueness  .  .  . 
or  even  fame.  I  once  lived  in  a 
community  that  prided  itself  on 
being  the  scene  of  the  last  Indian 
raid.  My  present  home  town, 
Canisteo,  New  York,  prides  itself 
on  “a  living  sign.”  On  a  hillside 
above  our  elementary  school  the 
word  “Canisteo”  is  spelled  out  in 
Scotch  Pine.  Some  260  Scotch  Pine 
trees,  nine  to  ten  feet  in  height, 
make  a  sign  300  by  90  feet  in  out¬ 
side  dimensions;  each  letter  is 
about  30  feet  wide  and  70  feet  long. 
We  have  become  the  community 
of  “The  Living  Sign.” 

In  a  sense,  every  person  may 
become  in  his  own  person  a  living 
sign.  He  may  become  a  sign  of 
faith  or  a  sign  of  cynicism  or  un¬ 
belief;  he  may  become  a  sign  of 
hope  or  of  despair;  of  kindness  or 
hostility;  of  joy  or  abiding  sorrow. 
What  kind  of  a  sign  are  you? 

As  we  try  to  relate  ourselves  to 
the  perplexing  problems  of  our 
day,  we  find  people  who  have 
found  some  of  life’s  answers.  They 
have  acquired  a  sense  of  direction. 
They  do  have  clues  to  meaningful 
activity  in  a  world  where  so  many 
wise  persons  are  utterly  confound¬ 
ed.  If  the  answers  and  directions 
and  clues  are  valid  and  real,  and 
the  person  who  has  found  them 
incorporates  them  into  his  own  life, 
he  has  truly  become  “a  living 
sign.” 

This  is  no  new  insight  discover¬ 
ed  by  modern  man.  The  Apostle 
Paul  recognized  it  when  he  wrote  in 
2nd  Corinthians  (3:3)  these  words 
to  the  church  at  Corinth  .  .  .  and  to 
us:  “.  .  .  you  show  that  you  are  a 
letter  from  Christ,  delivered  by  us, 
written  not  in  ink  but  with  the  Spirit 
of  the  living  God,  not  on  tablets  of 
stone  but  on  tablets  of  human 
hearts.” 

We  cannot  avoid  being  a  letter 
someone  will  read  or  a  living  sign 
someone  will  see.  It  is  up  to  each 
of  us  to  be  sure  that  this  letter  or 
sign  communicates  the  best  we 
know,  and  speaks  for  our  best 
selves.  What  are  we  saying  to  those 
who  read  “our  living  sign?” 


PRAYER  OF  THE  AGED 

Some  of  us  ore  growing  gray. 

Some  ore  falling  by  the  way. 

Most  of  us  still  wont  to  stay. 

And  for  this  we  doily  pray. 

Long  night  hours  we  wait  for  day, 
Hoping  we  con  be  more  gay. 

Old-time  friends  ore  far  away. 

Still  our  hearts  pray,  "Let  us  stay." 

Weil  we  know  that  come  what  may. 

We  cannot  prolong  our  day. 

When  we  con  no  longer  stay. 

Holy  Spirit,  lead  our  way. 

—  Augusta  VanHoesen 
E.  Northfield,  Mass. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  NEIGHBOR 
WHO  OWNS  AN... 


He’ll  tell  you: 

1.  He's  never  made  better  hay 

2.  He’s  never  made  it  faster  or  easier 


3.  How  it  picks  up  rain-soaked  hay,  fluffs  and 
reconditions  it  without  damage,  reducing 
drying  time  from  days  to  hours 

4.  His  M-C  Rotary  Scythe  is  the  toughest, 
strongest  haymaking  machine  on  the  market 

5.  He  wouldn’t  sell  it  for  twice  what  he  paid 
for  it  if  he  couldn’t  replace  it. 

The  best  advertisement  for  M-C  Rotary 
Scythes  is  the  machine  itself.  This 
simple,  ruggedly  built  machine  mows, 
conditions  and  windrows  in  1  operation 
and  it  walks  through  the  toughest 
stands  of  hybrid  forage  crops,  leaving 
a  perfectly  conditioned  windrow,  fluffy 
and  light  for  quick  field  drying.  Made 
in  6',  7'  and  10'  widths. 

If  your  neighbor  isn’t  lucky  enough 
to  own  an  M-C  Rotary  Scythe 


.  . ,  why  not  write  for  FREE  Catalog 
and  get  complete  details  today? 


THE  MATHEWS  COMPANY 

DEPT.  S56R  •  CRYSTAL  LAKE,  ILLINOIS  60014 


KIM'S 


FAST-O-MATIC 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


r 


FAST-O-MATIC  SPRAYER.  p-7oo  Han-'? 

dies  all  spraying  chemicals,  including^ 
liquid  fertilizers.  Fiberglass  tanks,  avail-|| 
able  60,  110,  150,  210  gal.  capacity;  non-^ 
corroding,  rust  proof,  easily  cleaned, 
calibrated  for  easy  visibility  &  accuracy. ‘- 
Capacity  of  2  or  3  barrels .  or  tanks.  ^ 
Stainless  steel  nozzle  &  tips.  StainlessA 
steel  &  aluminum  manifold  &  regulator..";! 
Aluminum  booms.  Timken  bearings.  Hy-'^, 
draulic  gauge  saver.  .L 


3  PT.  HITCH  DIGGER  New  Fast-O-Matic 

Post  Hole  Digger,  available  with  6",  9", 
and  llVz"  augers  will  fit  all  standard 
three-point  hitch  tractors.  Features  in¬ 
clude  longer  auger,  stronger  tubular, 
frame,  easier  attaching,  faster  digging, 
longer  life  and  stronger  parts.  ijf. 


KIM  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

2255  Southwest  Blvd.  •  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
DEPT.  S 
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Silage  made  with  Kylage  maintains  the  milk 
producing  and  beef  building  food  values  the 
same  as  when  fresh  fodder  is  fed.  Kylage 
works  well  with  any  forage  crop.  It  drives 
out  trapped  air,  stops  spoilage  and  foul 
smelling  odors  and  gases.  Stimulates  lag¬ 
ging  appetites.  Nothing  works  better.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  easier  to  use.  A  few  cents  a  ton  is 
all  it  costs. 

Every  year,  more  and  more,  dairy  and 
stockmen,  are  stay¬ 
ing  with  Kylage. 

How  about  you?  For 
more  information 
return  coupon. 


Kylage 

puts  silage 
on  a  par  with 
green  grass 


Trojan  Powder  Company,  Chemical  Div., 

17  No.  7th  St.,  Allentown,  Penna.  Est.  1905. 
Rush  FREE  literature 
on  Kylage  Silage  Preservative. 


I 


Name. 


I  Address  (RD  No.). 
I 


.AA566 


NICHOLSON 


Hay  Tedder 


Speeeis  Hay  Making  i 

Preserves  Hay  Qualify  / 

Fluffs  up  hay,  opens  up  thick  butt  ends  to  speed 
curing  time,  saves  protein  and  other  valuable 
nutrients.  Gentle  action  does  not  damage 
leaves  or  stems.  Proper  tedding  gets  hay  dry 
faster,  saves  a  day  between  cutting  and  baling, 
speeds  drying  after  a  shower,  eliminates  moldy 
bales. 

Tedds  hay  in  swath  or  windrow.  Coven  up  to 
5  acres  per  hour.  Patented  double-acting  spring 
tines  work  perfectly  on  rough  or  stony  ground. 
PTO  and  ground  driven  models. 


Built  for  easy  maintenance  and  long 
trouble-free  service.  Mail  coupon  (or  full 
information.  Dealer  inquiries  invited. 


WHITE'S  FARM  SUPPLY 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 

I  White's  Farm  Supply  | 

I  Dept.  A,  Canastota,  N.  Y.  I 

I  * 

j  Rush  free  information  on  Nicholson  Hoy  I 

Tedders^  and  nearest  dealer's  name.  1 

I  I 

I  Name _  ^ 

1  Address _  | 

[  Post  Office _ State _  I 

American  Agriculturist,  May,  1966 


CUSTOM  RATES  FOR  1966 


The  following  custom  rates  for  the  Northeast  come  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Doane’s  Agricultural  Service,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Plowing  and  Cultivating 


Job 

Per 

Rate 

Plowing 

moldboard  plow 

acre 

$  4.60 

disk  plow 

acre 

4.20 

Disking 

tandem 

acre 

2.75 

offset 

acre 

3.00 

Harrowing 

spike  tooth 

acre 

1.90 

spring  tooth 

acre 

2.30 

Cultivating 

sweep  cultivator 

acre 

2.00 

rotary  hoe 

acre 

1.45 

weeder 

acre 

1.50 

Stalk  cutter,  power  take-off 

acre 

2.80 

Planting  and  Drilli 

ng 

Corn  planting,  with  fertilizer 

acre 

2.90 

without  fertilizer 

acre 

2.50 

Drilling  small  groin 

acre 

2.40 

Planting  soybeans 

acre 

2.25 

Planting  potatoes 

acre 

4.85 

Seeding  alfalfa,  clover,  etc. 

acre 

2.30 

Spraying  and  Dusting 

Spraying,  overage  cost  oil, 

(no  materials) 

acre 

2.00 

Spraying  weeds  with  2,4-D, 

(including  material] 

acre 

2.75 

Spray  buildings,  insecticide 

(including  material) 

hour 

7.00 

Spray  cattle 

(no  material) 

head 

.40 

Hay 

and  Silage  Making 

Field  chop  silage 
chopper  and  blower  with: 

1  man,  2  wagons,  1  tractor 

hour 

13.00 

2  men,  2  wagons,  2  tractors 

hour 

15.75 

2-4  men,  trucks,  2  tractors 

hour 

18.75 

Silo  filling 

upright 

ton 

2.75 

trench 

ton 

2.10 

into  wagons  only 

hour 

9.60 

Mowing  hay 

acre 

2.60 

SP  windrower 

acre 

3.50 

Raking  hay 

acre 

2.00 

Crushing  or  conditioning  hay 

acre 

2.40 

Pickup  baling,  twine 

bale 

.12 

wire 

bale 

.15 

Haul  bales  to  barn  and  store 

bale 

.09 

Haying,  cut,  rake,  hale,  store 

Harvesting 

bale 

.30 

Corn  picking 

acre 

7.50 

Corn  combining 

acre 

9.15 

Combining 

small  grain 

acre 

6.70 

soybeans 

acre 

6.75 

seed  crops,  alfalfa,  etc. 

acre 

7.00 

dry  beans,  peas 

acre 

10.00 

Crop  handling 

dry  corn 

bushel 

.09 

shell  corn 

bushel 

.07 

Harvesting  sugar  beets 

Miscellaneous 

ton 

2.60 

Spreading  fertilizer 
(no  material) 

bulk  dry 

acre 

1.60 

liquid 

acre 

1.75 

sidedressing 

acre 

2.40 

anhydrous  ammonia 

acre 

2.30 

mixing  feed 

cwt. 

.18 

KcnoALL 

NON-GAUZE 

MILK  FILTERS 

DISKS  •  SOCKS 
ROLLS  •  SQUARES 
TUBES  •  STRIPS 

.  . .  all  filter  better 
. .  .  and  save  you  up  to 
2S%  in  filter  costs! 

Every  KENDALL  filter  has 
a  consistently  even  texture 
that  filters  more  effectively 
than  coarse  gauze;  gives  you 
all  the  speed  you’ll  ever  need 
.  .  .  yet  costs  you  up  to  one- 
fourth  less. 

•  no  thick  spots  to  clog 

•  no  weak  spots  to  tear 

•  can’t  wash  or  Channel 

•  handles  large  volumes  of  milk 

•  superior  strength 


B 


KenPALL 


'V'TPiapr 


I  DEP.  AA3  I 

I  THE  KENDAL.L  COMPANY  | 

I  FIBER  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  j 

I  WALPOLE,  MASSACHUSETTS  02081  • 

1  Yes,  I'd  like  to  try  FREE  samples  of  I 

I  KENDALL  non-gauze  Milk  Filters.  | 

I  The  size  and  type  I  use: _  . 

I  NAME _  j 

I  ADDRESS  i 

I  CITY  _  j 

I  STATE _ ZIP _ I 

j  Makers  of  KENDALL  Calf  Scours  Tab-  | 

I  lets.  KENDALL  Udder  Cream,  and  ■ 

I  KENDALL  Animal  First  Aid  Spray  ‘ 

1 _ _ _ 1 
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ANGUS  BROWN  SWISS  HEREFORDS  PIGEONS 


WYE  PLANTATION  FROZEN  Angus  Semen 
is  available  from  P.R.I.  proven  sires  officially 
gaining  4  pounds  and  more  per  day  or  whose 
365  day  weights  are  1200  pounds  and  over. 
Wye  Plantation,  Queenstown,  Maryland  21658. 
Telephones:  301-827-2041:  301-827-8143. 

QUALITY,  FAST  GAINING  Angus  bulls.  Since 
1920.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y, 

REGISTERED  ANGUS  COWS  with  calves  by 
Ankonian  Eric,  grandson  Eileenmere  999-35 
and  1032,  also  bulls.  Reasonable.  Joel  Nystrom, 
Agridor  Farm,  Skillman,  N.  J.  (201)359-5990. 

ANGUS  FEEDER  STEERS  and  Heifers  for 
sale.  Gordon  Davis,  Branchport,  N.  Y,  14418. 
Phone  595-2881. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FARMERS 
ANGUS  SALE  AND  SHOW 

May  21,  1966 

BRANDON,  VERMONT 

40  Breeding  Females 
3  Herd  Sires 
12  Halter-Broke  Steers 
Good  Foundation  Angus — Ready  for  Grass 

For  information  and  a  listing  of 
available  animals,  contact: 

Ralph  Dike,  Sale  Manager 
North  Ferrisburg,  Vermont 


BABY  CHICKS 


MARSHALL  KIMBERCHICKS.  Top  quality 
eggs  will  always  be  in  demand.  The  men  who 
stay  in  the  poultry  business  will  be  the  ones 
who  can  produce  highest  quality  eggs.  Choose 
Kimberchicks  for  dependable  high  quality  and 
profits  by  calling  Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  AR  2-8616. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  Rocks.  Reds, 
Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  Ducklings,  Gos¬ 
lings,  Turkey  Poults.  Fi-ee  Catalog.  Surplus 
Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 

HI-PRODUCTION  LAYERS.  White  Leghorn 
pullets  $26.50  per  100.  R.I.  Red  pullets  and 
Buff  Sex  Link  pullets  $26.00 — 100.  Broad¬ 
breasted  Cornish  Broiler  Cross  $10.  100% 

guaranteed.  Free  catalog.  Noll  Farms.  Klein- 
feltersville,  Penna. 

“WELP-LINE”  937  LEGHORNS.  Random 
Sample  Tests  prove  their  profit  superiority. 
Top  efficiency.  Also  California-Gray’s,  Lee’s 
White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Parmenter 
Reds,  Parks  Barred  Rocks,  White  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  free 
literature.  Rainbow  Hatchery,  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 

QUALITY  CHICKS.  WHITE  Rocks,  Barred 
Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  straight  run  100 — 
$10.75.  Pullets  100 — $18.95.  Leghorn  Pullets  100 
— $25.50.  Our  choice  mixed  heavies  straights 
100 — $8.75.  100  Special  Guaranteed  Heavies 

$5.50,  shipped  COD.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  15 
--$5.25.  Superior  Chicks,  Box  5,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio. 

BIG  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Austra  Whites,  White 
Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Brah¬ 
mas,  New  Hampshires,  Wyandottes.  35  Breeds. 
Ducklings,  Turkeys,  Start^  Chicks.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Shaver  Leghorns, 
Rapp  Leghorns,  Shaver  Sex-links,  Harco  Sex- 
links,  Lawton  Buffs,  Cornish  Cross  meat  birds. 
Also  started  pullets.  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Green¬ 
wich,  N.  Y.  12834.  Phone  518-692-7104. 

FOR  OVER  40  YEARS,  Sunnybrook  Chicks 
have  been  making  extra  egg  profits  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers.  Bred  from  top  bloodlines. 
Leghorns,  Sex  Links,  Reds,  DeKalb,  other 
breeds.  Hatching  all  year.  For  meat,  raise 
Vantress- White  Rock  Crosses.  Down-to-earth 
prices.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph:  518/828-1611. 

ROCKS,  REDS,  CORNISH  $3.89—100.  Large 
White  Rocks  $5.45.  Other  breeds  $1.45  to  $5.45. 
Pullets  $9.99.  Before  you  buy,  compare  our 
prices.  Guaranteed  savings.  Customers  choice 
of  breeds,  shown  in  terrific  big  Free  Catalog. 
Shipment  from  Hatchery  your  section.  Atlas 
Chicks,  Home  Office  2661  Chouteau,  St.  Louis 
3,  Mo. 

LINESVILLE  POULTS.  Poult  Specialist  for 
the  Retail  Grower.  Extremely  Broad-Breasted 
Birds  from  the  very  largest  Broad  Whites  down 
to  Midget  Broad  Whites.  Also  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze.  Over  4000  Penna.-U.S.  Approved  Pull- 
orum-Typhoid  Clean  breeders  on  our  farm. 
New  free  Circular.  Linesville  Hatchery,  Box  40, 
Linesville,  Pa. 

BIG  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites, 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hamps,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Australorps,  Brahmas;  38  breeds.  Duck¬ 
lings,  Turkey  Poults,  Goslings,  Bantams.  Free 
Catalog.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio. 

SAVE  ON  TOP  STRAIN  Chicks.  Outstanding 
test  records!  2-great  strain  Leghorns  —  Cash- 
man  production  pullets,  Cameron  Champ  #924 
pullets  $33.00  per  hundred.  Anderson  Buff  Sex- 
link,  White  Rocks  straight  run.  $15.00 — Pullets 
$30.00  per  hundred.  Discount  on  thousand  lot 
and  up.  Write  for  literature.  Prices  on  startecl 
pullets.  Parks  Poultry  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Phone  607-756-9310. _ 

PROFIT  POWERED  Finest  Strain  Cross  White 
Leghorns.  Harco  Reds,  Lawton  Buffs,  Pullets, 
30^  each.  Extra  heavy  breeds:  Vantress,  White 
Mountain,  Silver  Cross,  straight  run.  10^  each. 
Prepaid  insured  delivery.  Circular.  Strickler 
Farms,  Sheridan  3,  Pa. 


BEES  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES 


BEES  INCREASE  SEED  and  fruit  yields,  100 
page  book  with  175  pictures  @  75^  postpaid, 
explains  everything  from  starting  to  selling 
honey.  Free  factory  catalog,  stingproof  equip¬ 
ment,  saves  you  25%.  Walter  T.  Kelley  Co., 
Clarkson,  Kentucky. 


FOR  SALE— FOUR  PUREBRED  BROWN 
SWISS.  Ray  Alverson,  Henderson,  New  York 
13650. 


CAPONS 


STARTED  SURGICAL  CAPONS— Grow  capons 
for  market  or  your  own  eating  pleasure.  Write 
for  free  information  and  prices.  Rhodes  Started 
Capons,  Alan  Rhodes,  Kingsley,  Pennsylvania 
18826. 


CHAROLAIS 


GREAT  PINE  FARM.  Recorded  Charolais  bulls 
$300  up.  Some  %  &  %  cows  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Visitors  welcome.  Paul  Restuccia,  Epping, 
N,  H.  679-5313.  _ 

FLYING  HORSESHOE  RANCHES— Breeding 
Charolais  since  ’52.  200  head  of  the  best 

Charolais  at  the  lowest  prices.  Registered  & 
recorded  bulls,  cows  and  heifers.  Best  blood¬ 
lines.  Certified  herd.  Visitors  welcome.  No  Sat- 
urday  sales.  Morris,  Pa.  Phone  717-353-2879. 

RUGGED  CHAROLAIS  BREEDING  Stock  for 
sale.  Realistic  Prices.  Come  see  our  herd  sire, 
Ama  Amigo.  Dave  Miller,  Charolles  Valley, 
RD#2,  Phoenixville,  Pa.  Rt.  113.  933-4044. 

PUREBRED,  REGISTERED  CHAROLAIS.  Ex¬ 
cellent  Breeding  stock.  Bulls  $350.  and  up:  Box 
369-GJ,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

CHAROLAIS:  Fastest  weight  gaining  beef 
breed.  Make  excellent  crosses  with  other 
breeds.  Few  choice  young  Purebred  Bulls  for 
sale.  Every  animal  P.  R.  I.  tested — Best  Blood¬ 
lines — Reasonably  priced — Deer  Hill  Farms, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. — R.  James  Hubbard,  Owner 
— Kenneth  Nye,  Manager. 


COCHINS 


BUFF  -  BLACK  -  RED  -  Partridge  -  Silver 
Laced  -  Golden  Laced  Cochins.  Exhibition 
Quality  -  Hatching  Eggs — Chicks.  Cecil  Laugh- 
man,  Margaretville,  New  York.  


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 
steins  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Talbots,  Leonards- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  and  Heifers,  fresh 
and  close  up,  large  selection.  Inspection  invited. 
Frank  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York. 
RD  #2.  Tel.  885-7621. 


DEXTERS 


ADCA  STOCK  for  sale  or  trade.  Drivaline 
Dexters,  425  South  Main,  Gloversville.  N.  Y. 

DOGS 


SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  Puppies.  A.K.C. 
Champion  pedigree.  Astolat  Kennels,  Kunkle- 
town  3,  Pa. 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS.  Small,  sturdy! 
Herd  dog  and  companion.  D.  McLaud,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 
Swiss  type.  Famous  bloodlines.  Walter  E. 
Yoder,  Rl,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone  634-7664. 

AKC  AIREDALE,  WEIMARANER,  Wire  Fox 
Terrier  Puppies.  Tourtellotte,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

AKC  REGISTERED  GERMAN  Shepherd  pup- 
pies,  all  ages.  Best  of  blood  lines.  Friendly 
with  children.  Richard  E.  Young,  Route  3, 
Lowville,  New  York.  Phone  890-R. 

HEALTHY  REGISTERED  VACCINATED 
pups.  German  Shepherd-Samoyed-Beagle-Wire 
or  Smooth  Fox  Terriers-Dachshund-other 
breeds.  Price  surprise.  Floyd  Bogenrief,  Winne¬ 
bago,  Minn. 

B9RDER  COLLIES  WITH  natural  herding  in- 
stinct.  Pups  from  parents  imported  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wales  $20-$50.  Satsifaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Dunsmore  Farm,  Swanton,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — AKC  Saint  Bernard  Puppies. 
Championship  Bloodlines.  John  M.  Collins, 
Barneveld,  N.  Y.  315-896-2187. 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  Pup7 

Real  heel  drivers  $18.00  each.  One  Five  months 
$35.00.  Lewis  Maitland,  Lee  Center,  N.  Y. 

ESKIMO  PUPPIES.  HOME  Raised.  Phone 
Myrtle  Angle,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

GRAIN  LEATHER  DOG  COLLARS  $1.00  each. 
Postpaid  with  name-address,  state  width-length. 
John  Davies,  Patchogue,  N.  Y.  11772. 

CHIHUAHUAS  SMOOTH,  LONG  Coats.  Pup- 
pies.  Pets,  breeders.  Forest  View  Kennels, 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


DUCKS  &  GEESE 


WEEDER  CHINESE,  EMBDEN,  Toulouse, 

African  Goslings,  Muscovy,  Pekin,  Rouen,  Buff, 
Khaki,  Crested  Ducklings.  Guineas.  Blyler 
Hatchery,  Gratz,  Penna. 

GEESE— WHITE  EMDEN  Goslings.  15  years 
selecting  the  best.  Ovid  Fry,  410  Webster  Road, 
Webster,  N.  Y.  14580. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Breeders  of 
Long  Island’s  Famous  White  Pekins.  Hatching 
eggs  —  breeding  stock.  Inquire  about  prices. 
Long  Island  White  Pekin  Duck  Co.,  Eastport, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

GOSLINGS:  WHITE  EMBDEN,  Prettiest,  most 
profitable.  Free  information  write  —  Mother 
Goose  Hatchery,  DeGraff  3,  Ohio. 


EXOTIC  BIRDS  &  ANIMALS 


AMERICA’S  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  Exotic 
Birds  &  Animals.  Swan,  ducks,  geese  for  your 
ponds.  Peacocks,  Pheasants,  Fancy  pigeons. 
Crane  for  your  lawn  and  aviaries.  Deer,  all 
manner  of  other  birds  and  animals  for  your 
Park  or  Estate.  Come — see  them  or  send  for 
Price  list.  Southwick  Bii’ds  &  Animals,  Inc., 
Blackstone,  Massachusetts. 


GOATS 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL — monthly  magazine. 
How  to  raise,  where  to  buy  dairy  goats.  $2 
annually.  Box  836,  Columbia,  E-36,  Mo. 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Bulls  and  Heifers.  Performance 
records  available.  Proven  Bloodlines.  W.  B. 
Phelps,  Spring  Hill  Farm,  Shushan,  N.  Y. 
Phone  farm  518-854-7868;  office  518-677-2635. 

MAINE  POLLED  HEREFORD  SALE— June 
18.  Sunrise  Acres  Farm,  Cumberland  Center, 
Females  and  Bulls,  Free  Delivery  Maine,  Canad¬ 
ian  Border  &  New  England  States — Norman  H. 
Gray,  Manager,  Fryeburg,  Maine.  Tel.  (207) 
697-2810. _ 

FOR  SALE  —  HEREFORD  Polled  registered 
young  bulls — also  young  cows.  Battle  Mixer  3rd 
and  Domina  breeding.  Box  369-HP,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
HORNED 

Breeding  Stock  for  sale.  We  have  Zato 
Heir  and  K  il  Iron  breeding. 

LAST  CHANCE  RANCH 

Lake  Placid,  N.Y.  Telephone  523-3739 


HOLSTEINS 


200  REGISTERED  CANADIAN  Holsteins.  300 
Grade  Cows  and  Heifers  always  on  hand. 
Liberal  Credit  to  reliable  Farmers.  25  Years 
Experience.  M.  Bai-mann  &  Sons,  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  914-DI  3-6875. 


HORSES 


HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES— Everyone  who 
likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have  this  book; 
Free.  Send  name,  zip  code.  Beery  School,  1645 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio.  45359. 

QUARTER  HORSE  MARES,  Gelding  and 
Colts.  Appaloosa  Mares,  gelding  and  colts 
arriving  each  week.  Grade  Horse  for  sale  or 
rent  to  camps.  Over  100  on  hand  at  all  times. 
Les  Bowerman,  9065  Chestnut  Ridge,  Route  77, 
Middleport,  N.  Y.  RE5-7127. _ 

SELLING  OUT:  PUREBRED  m^d  Grade 

Quarter  Horses:  Stallions,  Mares,  Colts:  Wag¬ 
goner,  Poco  Bueno,  Chico,  Hancock  breeding. 
Albert  Bailor,  Angelica,  N.  Y.  Phone  716- 
466-7404.  _ _ 

ONTARIO’S  LARGEST  HORSE  SALE:  June 
8th,  Fair  grounds  Owen  Sound,  Ontario.  165 
miles  north  of  Buffalo.  Consignments  consist  of 
purebred  and  grade,  Percherons,  Belgians, 
Clydesdales,  heavy  hunters,  standard  breds, 
saddle  horses  and  ponies.  Many  heavy  teams 
of  fancy  hitch  horses,  pulling  prosiiects  and 
outstanding  individuals.  For  catalogues  con¬ 
tact  Gerald  Boyes,  Secretary,  Grey  Bruce 
Horse  Breeders,  RRl,  Meaford,  Ontario. 

SADDLES  WESTERN-ENGLISH— All  kinds  of 
Riding  Equipment.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
H.  R.  Miller  Saddle  Co.,  5904  Prospect,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALL-PONY  SALE 

West  End  of  Blue  Ball,  Pa.  along  Route  #23, 
Lancaster  County.  Mon.,  June  13,  1966  at 
6:00  P.M. 

Tue.,  June  14 — starting  at  10:00  A.M. 

Get  consignments  in  early. 

Martin’s  Sales  Stables 

Paul  Z.  Martin 
Blue  Ball,  Pa.  17506 
Ph.  717-354-6671 


LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS — Fine  quality.  Uniform 
loads.  Any  weight.  TB  and  Bangs  tested. 
Howey  and  Manley  Cattle  Company,  306  Ex- 
change  Bldg.,  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

PEAFOWLS 


PEACOCKS-PEAHENS.  EARLY  Hatch  1965 
in  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered  varieties 
$30.00  pair:  1964  hatch  $45.00  pair;  1963 
hatch  $60.00  pair.  Are  breeders  will  be  in  full 
plumage  spring  1966.  Satisfaction  assured. 
Maple  Lane  Farms,  A.  H.  Chambers,  244 
Clinton  Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


PONIES 


RAISE  POA  PONIES  for  pleasure  and  profit, 
write  for  free  details.  Lazy  A  Ranch,  Mohnton, 
Pa. 


REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  Welsh  Ponies. 
Miss  Rosamond  Mason,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES  Catalog  10(«. 

Walter  Hoenes,  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  N,J.  08213, 

SHORTHORNS 


WANT  TO  GET  in  the  beef  cattle  field  and 
make  profit?  If  you  do,  remember  Shorthorns 
— Polled  Shorthorns  go  to  market  30  to  40 
days  sooner  than  other  breeds.  Calves  weigh 
60-80  lbs.  more  at  weaning.  Get  the  facts. 
Free.  Write  Department  EB,  American  Short¬ 
horn  Association,  8288  Hascall  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68124. 


SWINE 


MONTHLY  MARYLAND  FEEDER  Pig  Sales 
1:30,  2nd  Monday — Caroline  Sales,  Denton;  4th 
Thursday  (4th  Fri. — Nov.) — Rudnick  &  Sons, 
Galena  Vaccinated — health  inspected — graded 
pigs  sold  by  pound  to  highest  bidder.  Maryland 
Swine  Producers,  Fairgrounds,  Timonium, 

YORKSHIRES— BREEDING  STOCK  by  PR 
and  CMS  Boars.  Brucellosis  accredited.  Um¬ 
brian  Farms,  Lafayette,  New  Jersey,  'Telephone 
201-383-5441. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Meat  Type  Hamp- 
shire  Boars,  Gilts,  and  Weanling  Pigs.  Ralph 
Bliek,  Williamson.  N.  Y.  589-8617  AC-315. 

FEEDER  PIGS  THAT  Eat  and  Grow  $17.  each. 
Vaccinated  and  delivered  in  100  head  lots, 
shoats  over  40  lbs.  $22.  COD  on  approval.  C. 
Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Del. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINA  Boars,  Jan- 
uary  and  February  farrowed.  Deliveries  ar¬ 
ranged.  Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New  York. 

PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  BOARS.  Service 
age  and  younger,  production  tested,  certified 
meat  type,  from  National  Champion  Show  win¬ 
ners.  Many  sired  by  Renown,  the  $2,800.00 
All-American  fall  boar.  Both  purebred  and 
commercial  producers  can  fill  their  needs. 
Phone  717-658-6719.  Brooks  End  Farm,  Reno 
H.  Thomas,  Beavertown,  Pa. 

YORKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS,  weanling 
boars  and  sows,  open  gilts.  Arthur  Gabrielse, 
Highland  Road,  Lyons,  N.  Y.  315-WH6-4730. 

QUALITY  FEEDER  PIG  SALE 

Thursday,  May  12,  1966 
EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 
Route  #5,  Caledonia,  New  York 

All  pigs  sold  are  locally  produced  and 
eligible  for  inter-state  shipment. 
Sponsored  by 

New  York  Swine  Improvement 
Cooperative  Association 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  POULTS,  30  $14.95.  100  $39.95  post¬ 
paid.  Low  as:  Goslings,  97^.  Ducklings  24^. 
Guineas,  29^.  Cooper  Hatchery,  Oakwood  15, 
Ohio. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
21^  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin,  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine, 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.’’  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Tops- 
field,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply 
catalogue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As 
always,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 

DAIRY  AND  LIVESTOCK  Veterinary  supplies 

direct  to  you  at  wholesale.  Send  card  for  new 
wholesale  catalogue.  Eastern  States  Serum 
Company,  1727  Harden  Street,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

KEN-MAST  MASTITIS  TREATMENT— Peni- 

cillin,_  Dihydrostreptomycin,  Neomycin,  Sulfa¬ 
nilamide,  Cobalt  in  16CC  disposable  syringes. 
Dozen  prepaid  $4.45.  Withhold  milk  from 
treated  quarter  72  hours.  Authorized  Anchor 
Serum  Dealer.  Kensington  Veterinary  Supply, 
Kensington,  Connecticut. 


Stocker  &  Feeder  Cattle 

The  results  from  our  ad  in  this  publication  1  year  ago  were  outstanding  and  ap¬ 
preciated.  We  want  to  thank  the  many  fine  readers  who  got  in  touch  with  us  and  in 
turn  have  become  our  good  customers. 

GRASS  TIME  IS  ALMOST  HERE! 

SO  ONCE  AGAIN  WE  WISH  TO  SAY  AT  BACHRACH'S  WE  STOCK 

up  to  2,000  HEAD  EACH  WEEK  ! 

HOLSTEIN  -  HEREFORD  -  ANGUS 
CROSS-BRED  —  350:^  to  850:^  Steers  &  Heifers 

Our  Fieldman  would  be  happy  to  call  on  you  personally.  ROGER 

Why  don't  you  contact  us  this  season?  MILLER 


Area  Code 
419 


Call  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  687-4011 

One  Of  Ohio's  Largest,  Independent  Cattle  Dealers 
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PULLETS 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


WANTED:  ROSE  COMB  Buff  Leghorn  Pullets. 
Ray  Alverson,  Henderson,  New  York. 

RABBITS 


raise  angora,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  Fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  by  know¬ 

ing  facts.  48  page  illustrated  book  describing 
25  Breeds.  Housing,  breeding,  feeding,  markets, 
marketing,  etc.  25  cents.  American  Rabbit  As- 
sociation,  28  ARBA  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Penn. 

SHEEP 


REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  RAMS,  Ewes  and 
Lambs.  Stewart  and  Erdenheim  Blood  Lines. 
Cheviot  Hill  Farm,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 
LATEST  PRACTICAL  INFORMATION  on 
profitable  sheepraising.  Shepherd  Magazine 
$2.95  year,  five  helpful  back  issues  $1.00. 
Sheffield  22,  Mass. _ 

SUFFOLKS  WIN  all  over  the  country — in  show 
rings  or  carcass  classes!  Suffolks  Win!  Na¬ 
tional  Suffolk  Sheep  Association,  Box  324-RN, 
Columbia,  Mo. _ 

SUFFOLK  YEARLING  EWES.  Hardy,  healthy 
animals.  $35  a  head.  C.  C.  Simpson,  1  Linden 
Farms  Rd.,  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS  —  Livestock  and  farm  auc¬ 
tions.  Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service 
available.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146, 
New  York. 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing— Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock^ 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Free  catalog. 
1330-33  Linwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64109. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. _ 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING— term  soon.  Free 
catalog.  The  Reisch  American  School  of 
Auctioneering,  Inc.,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


$200.00-A-WEEK  THIS  SUMMER— as  agent 
for  sensational  new  walk-thru  dairy  cattle’ 
oiler.  Provides  amazing  fly  control  automati¬ 
cally.  No  investment  required.  80%  closure  on 
all  contacts.  Sales  made  on  30-Day  Free  Trial. 
Agents  needed  to  start  immediately.  Write 
today  for  free  information.  Sales  Manager, 
Dept.  C,  P.  O.  Box  68,  Florence  Station, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. _ 

WANTED  MANUFACTURERS’  REPRESEN¬ 
TATIVES  For  leading  manufacturer  of  barn 
equipment.  Barn  cleaners.  Silo  Unloaders.  New 
England,  Ohio,  Indiana.  'Write  Standard  Equip- 
ment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


WONDERFUL  BIBLE  PROPHECY.  Prophet 
Elijah  Coming  Before  Christ.  World’s  Next 
Great  Event.  Free  Book.  R.  A.  Megiddo  Mis- 
sion,  Rochester,  New  York  14619. _ 

ENTERTAINING,  INFORMATIVE  reading  on 
African  Violets,  Orchids,  Cacti,  Lilies,  Be¬ 
gonias,  Daylilies,  Gourds.  Herbs,  Wild  flowers, 
unusual  house  plants,  birds,  ads,  swaps,  Free- 
requests:  Sample  copy  25^,  12  monthly  issues 
$2.50;  Ozark  Gardens,  RDl,  Box  227-AA,  Fair- 
view,  Penna.  16415. 


BUILDINGS 


FARM  BUILDINGS — for  all  purposes,  low  cost, 
easy  terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE  BOOK  “990  Successful,  Little-Known 
Businesses.’’  Many  fascinating  opportunities! 
Plymouth  936Y,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11218. 

YOU,  TOO,  CAN  make  big  extra  money  in 
spare  time  as  accident  investigator.  No  college 
necessary.  No  need  to  quit  present  job.  Work 
from  home.  Pays  up  to  $8  an  hour,  plus  ex¬ 
penses.  We  train  you  quickly  my  mail.  Men 
needed  everywhere.  Send  for  free  information. 
No  obligation.  Write  Liberty  School  (state  ap¬ 
proved),  Dept.  A945,  1139  W.  Park,  Liberty- 
ville,  Illinois. _ 

MR.  MANUFACTURER— Would  you  be  inter¬ 

ested  if  you  could  get  a  large  piece  of  land 
absolutely  “Free”  if  you  would  employ  between 
50  and  500  men  ?  If  necessary  maybe  we  would 
put  up  the  building.  The  location  is  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  near  Route  61  and  Route  22  near  the 
two  intersections  at  Hamburg,  Pa.  If  inter¬ 
ested  write  to  Post  Office  Box  171,  Hamburg, 
Pa. 


CEDAR  POSTS 

CEDAR  STAKES  for  tree  staking.  5,  6,  7,  8 

and  10  Ft.,  ready  pointed.  Also  tree  wrap  and 
wire.  Large  stock  on  hand  at  all  times. 
516-AN-6-6400,  East  Northport,  New  York. 

CHAIN  SAWS 


guaranteed  saw  chains.  American 

niade.  Save  up  to  $15  ea.  Write,  Armstrong’s, 
Box  142.  Sault-Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  49783. 

EARTHWORMS 


FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 

$3,000  Yearly,  Spai’etime,  Raising  Earth- 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

(hJadIOLUS  bulbs.  Mixed  colors  100  Large 

size  $4.50.  100  medium  size  $3.00.  State  In- 
spected.  Prepaid.  M.  Meckler.  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
BR-56  ,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unodilla,  N.Y, 


FARMS— FINGER  LAKES  AREA  —  all  types 
and  size  farms.  Retirement  homes  —  hunting 
land.  Lakeshore  properties.  H.  M.  Stocking, 
Realtor,  Dundee,  New  York. 

LARGE  LIST,  DAIRY,  Market  Garden,  Rec¬ 
reational  Farms,  Camps,  $5,000.  to  $395,000. 
Skibiski  Realty,  So.  Deerfield,  Mass. 

VIRGINIA’S  EASTERN  SHORE  —  45  Acre 
farm,  23  tillable.  7-room  house,  2  baths,  all 
modern  conveniences.  Near  town.  $18,000. 
Waterfront,  country  places  available.  John 
West,  Broker,  Nelsonia,  Va. 

395  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,  275  Acres  tillable, 
plenty  water,  100  purebred  Holsteins,  full  line 
machinery.  2  homes.  Well  located  near  good 
schools  and  shopping  centers.  Myra  K.  Van 
Alstyne,  Broker. 

LARGE  SCALE  DAIRYING.  Owner  reports 
$44,000.00  year  income!  Hiway  400  acres,  200 
bottomland,  260  tillabe,  30  wood;  est.  pasture 
cap.  125  cattle:  River  Iwrders;  3  wells.  2  barns 
w/cleaners  &  Grade  A  dairy,  90  ties,  new  bulk 
tank  &  milk  parlor:  silos:  hen  house  cap. 
12,000.  Modern  3  Homes — 9,  8  &  7  rooms.  3 
tractors,  eqpt.  &  about  100  hd  cattle  (60 
milkers)  Included!  Large  Scale  Value!  $120,- 
000,  %  dn.  Strout  Realty,  Box  63,  Waterville, 
N.  Y.  841-8812.  Free  Local  Lists. 

442  ACRE  FARM,  300  tillable.  Will  sell  with 
stock  and  equipment  or  bare.  Three  houses, 
modern  conveniences,  on  State  Highway.  Ex¬ 
cellent  water  supply.  Available  immediately. 
Write  Arthur  W.  Miller,  Conewango  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


PROFITABLE  VT.  DAIRY  FARM:  About 
327-A.  Productive  Alfalfa  land,  practically  new 
barns,  2  silos,  very  good  herd  of  100  grade 
Holsteins,  full  equipment,  very  good  house, 
F’HA  Approved.  Price  $80,000.  • —  One-Man 
Farm:  225-A.,  very  good  buildings,  35  tie  main 
barn,  27  cows,  modernized  home,  excellent 
equipment.  Price  Complete  $39,000.  Tom 
Whittaker,  Realtor  and  Farm  Consultant, 
Brandon,  Vt.  247-6633  and  247-6682. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  202  acres, 
150  tillable,  gravel  soil,  modern  buildings, 
gutter  cleaner,  bulk  tank,  silo  unloader,  paved 
highway,  modern  machinery,  44  milking  hol¬ 
steins,  plus  young  stock,  hay  &  ensilage  in¬ 
cluded.  Will  sell  bare  or  equipped.  Contact — 
Huffman  Real  Estate  Agency,  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  357-3873. 


NEW  YORK  SHOWPLACE!  Outstanding  475- 
acre  dairy  farm  reported  $120,000  income  last 
year!  Complete  with  5  tractors,  full  line  ma¬ 
chinery,  plus  new  DeLaval  pipeline  milker, 
1,000  gal.  bulk  tank  included!  New  36x305 
barn  with  132  stanchions,  barn  cleaner,  hay 
dryer,  new  double-six  milk  parlor.  2  additional 
barns,  other  buildings.  Main  11-room  stone 
Colonial  home  valued  at  $35,000.  1%  baths,  full 
basement,  dream  kitchen,  dishwasher.  6  other 
houses  which  are  presently  rented.  300  acres 
tillable,  200  alfalfa,  ponds,  creek,  springs,  ex¬ 
cellent  fencing.  Exceptional  setup  going  for 
$240,000.  Free  .  .  .  New  160-page  Summer 
catalog!  All  types  real  estate  coast  to  coast! 
United  Farm  Agency,  501-AA  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10017. 


VIRGINIA  livestock,  dairy  farms  and  country 
estates,  P.  M.  Browning,  Realtor,  John  H.  Hitt, 
Associate:  Culpeper,  'Virginia. 

VEGETABLE  PROFIT$$.  Owner  reports 
$115,000.00  year  income  estab.  truck  farm! 
500  acres,  300  tillable  fertile  bottomland  w/160 
acres  controlled  irrigation:  8  wells,  stream. 
Pasture  140  acres  has  carried  150  beef:  40  acres 
wood.  2  Fine  Homes:  17  rooms — 1%  baths  & 
7  rooms — bath  w/3-car  garage.  Large  barn,  in¬ 
sulated  storage.  Labor  camp.  Macadam,  near 
markets.  Growing  Oportunity!  $115,000.,  about 
%  dn.  Strout  Realty,  19  Main  St.,  Randolph, 
N.  Y.  42-205.  F’ree  Local  Lists. 

STOCKED,  EQPT.  MONEY-MAKER.  Dairy 
owner  reports  $16,000.00  year  milk  income!  61 
head  cattle  (33  milkers),  2  tractors,  complete 
modern  eqpt.  Included  w/315  acres;  135  tillable, 
180  pastui'e,  80  wood;  creek,  springs.  Grade  A 
40x122  dairy,  47  ties:  40.x60  storage  barn,  15 
ties:  2  silos.  Comfortable  9  room-bath  Home, 
Long  hiway  front;  townedge.  Ready-to-go 
Dairy  Only  $39,000.,  terms.  Strout  Realty,  310 
Jackson  Ave.,  Susquehana,  Pa.  UL3-3747.  Free 
Local  Lists. 

READY-TO-GO  DAIRY.  Owner  reports  $15,- 
000.00  year  milk  income!  Level  320  acres,  about 
200  tillable,  pasture.  Brooks:  3  wells.  Barn 
45x86,  60  ties,  milk  room,  water-piped.  Owner’s 
Home  6  rooms-bath  plus  3  room-bath  for 
tenant:  double  garage.  On  hiway,  22  miles  city. 
All  furniture.  Machinery,  3  tractors  included! 
Move  in  for  $24,500.,  terms.  Stock  &  more  land 
avail.  Strout  Realty,  Box  70,  RF'D#!,  Winter- 
port,  Me.  (207)223-4228.  F’ree  Local  Lists. 


Some  folks  are  already  calling  It 
The  Big  E!”  And  they  mean  BIG 
In  benefits  to  dairymen. 


Delegates  of  five  New  York  and  New  England  artificial 
insemination  cooperatives  saw  the  need  for  new  capacities 
for  service  and  new  opportunities  for  leadership  to  meet  the 
crowding  challenges  facing  dairymen.  They  spoke  for  41, 000 
active  members  breeding  760, 000  cows  annually. 

From  their  vision  came  EASTERN  ARTIFICIAL  INSEM¬ 
INATION  COOPERATIVE,  a  new  name,  old  in  experience, 
boldly  pledging  you 


cows  with  new  high  standards  of  production,  workability 
and  wearability 

coming  from  best  of  the  best  Ai  Proved  Sires 

assured  by  a  stronger  sire  development  program 

and  a  more  effective  research  effort 

^^aii  budding  industry  leadership  with  top  directors  and 
management 

The  BIG  E  belongs  In  your  dairy  breeding  program. 


Combines  the  resources  of  Central  Vermont  Breeding 
Association,  Maine  Breeding  Cooperative,  New  England 
Selective  Breeding  Association,  New  Hampshire-Vermont 
Breeding  Association,  and  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative,  inc. — all  today  EASTERN  ARTIFICIAL 
INSEMINA  TiON  COOPERA  TiVE,  INC. 


P.  O.  BOX  518,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  14850 


Classified  Ads 

PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

June  Issue  Closes  May  1  July  Issue Closes  June  1  August  Issue Closes  July  1 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

35  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals. 
Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  15R24,  count  as  11  words. 
Minimum  charge  $3.50.  Blind  Box  Number  $2.40 
extra,  includes  address.  Send  check  or  money 
order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box 
369,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 

PLEASE  PRINT  ADVERTISING 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


OPERATING  DAIRY  FARM.  90  head  cattle- 
loose  housing — 320  acres — modern  machinery — 
pleasant  10  room  house.  D.  N.  Bailey,  Rt.  1, 
Waterville,  Maine. _ 

250  ACRE  dairy  farm,  beautiful  level  land, 
mostly  all  tillable,  3  brick  homes,  2  modern 
barns,  80  stanchions,  $95,000.  460  acre  dairy 
farm,  90  heads,  65  milkers,  all  machinery,  large 
house  with  improvements,  $69,000.  Vermann, 
Coxsackie,  New  York.  _ 

400  LEVEL  ACRES,  300  tillable.  70  stanchion 
barn,  cleaner,  concrete  silo.  Duplex  hot  water 
heated  home.  50  cows,  young  stock,  tractors, 
equipment.  $65,000.  Wimple,  Realtor,  Sloans- 
ville,  N.  Y.  f'ree  Lists  200  Country  Properties. 
FINGER  LAKES  DAIRY!  5-mile  View  to  Lake 
&  50  ft.  Lakefi-ont!  292  acres,  225  tillable,  est. 
pasture  cap.  50  milkers:  70  acres  Hunt  woods. 
2  large  Ponds;  3  pressure  pump  wells.  About 
mile  hiway  frontage.  Grade  A  80x40  dairy,  28 
ties;  40x70  barn:  2  silos:  outbldgs.  2  Modern 
Homes:  Owner’s  Colonial  8  rooms  plus  tenant’s 
8  rooms:  H  A  oil  heat.  Owner  can’t  operate. 
Fertile  Dairy  Value!  Low  $45,000.  Strout 
Realty.  RD#1,  Box  16,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 
(315)568-6161.  Free  Local  Lists. _ 

STOCKED  &  EQUIPPED!  Reportedly  one  of 
best  in  western  N.  Y.!  133  acres,  118  level  bot¬ 
tomland,  70  tillable,  15  wooded:  springs,  mile 
of  Trout  Stream.  Double  hiway  front  4,000  feet. 
Grade  A  30x40  dairy,  28  ties;  20x30  barn.  Com¬ 
fortable  14  room-bath  Home  has  Panoramic 
views!  Owner  includes  all  machinery,  milk 
eqpt.,  14  Holsteins,  calves  &  heifers!  Stocked 
&  Eqpt.  Value!  $45,000.  dn.  Strout  Realty, 
PO  Box  144,  Hinsdale,  N.  Y.  (607)324-2999. 
Free  Local  Lists. 

SCENIC  DAIRY  FARM,  Route  15,  45  mil.  S. 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  218  acres,  3  creeks,  pond, 
excellent  well  house,  barn  48  stanchions — 6 
pens,  other  barns.  Will  sell  with  or  without 
cattle.  Oliver  R.  Wicks,  Wayland,  N.  Y.  14572. 

FREE  CATALOG.  Its  wide  selection  of  listings 
ranges  from  “wild  tracts”  for  hunting,  camp¬ 
ing,  investment,  etc.,  to  businesses,  select 
homes,  operating  farms,  summer  and  retire¬ 
ment  homes:  in  many  areas  of  New  England 
and  New  York.  Before  making  your  inspection 
trip  ask  for  the  catalog  and  study  it  closely.  It 
may  help  you  save  valuable  time  and  costly 
travel.  Four  Effs,  Box  264AA,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

DELAWARE  CO.— FARM,  100  head,  silos, 
cleaner,  2  family  house,  modern  equipment. 
Schoharie  Co. — 200  acre  alfalfa  dairy  farm, 
equipped  and  partly  stocked  $56,000.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co. — 185  acre  farm,  stocked  or  bare. 
EZ  terms.  Write  for  new  farm  list.  E.  Blood- 
good,  Rltr.,  Elm  St.,  Rt.  10,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  FARMS — 150  acres,  excellent  buildings, 
near  manufacturing  town  $24,000.  308  acres,  2 
houses  barns,  88  head,  income  $3000  month. 
$87,000.  Robert  Collester,  549  State  St.,  Spring- 
fied.  Mass. 

FREE  SUMMER  CATALOG!  Bargains  galore! 
Coast-to-Coast!  Low  prices,  easy  down  pay¬ 
ments!  Safe-Buy  Real  Estate  Agency,  712-NY 
West  Third,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT.  7500  capacity  Egg 
Ranch,  equipped,  in  beautiful  town  of  Venice, 
Fla.  Unique  location  near  ideal  beach,  center 
of  town,  schools.  Modern  3  bedroom  house. 
Write  Maye  Sherrouse,  Rt.  2,  Box  1806, 
Nokomis,  P^a.  Phone  488-1343. 

400  ACRE  FARM.  70  Head  Purebred  Holstein. 
Modern  equipment.  Pipeline  Milking.  Silo  Un¬ 
loader,  Modern  Home.  $70,000.  Delhi,  New 
York.  Box  134. 

FARM  DOLLARS  ARE  made  here  in  the 
beautiful  Mohawk  Valley-high  milk  price  area. 
Happy  to  show  some, of  our  choice  listings,  or 
write  for  information  to:  The  Miller  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Agency,  Fran  Miller,  Broker,  87  Reed 
Steet,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  (N.Y.S.  Thruway 
Exit  29)  or  phone,  Canajoharie,  4-2371. 

FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Good  50  cow  farm  or  larger.  Also 
well  located  tracts  of  1,000  acres  or  more.  Paul 
Boughton,  Realtor,  Dolson  Ave.,  Middletown, 
New  York  10940. 

WANTED  FARM  TO  Lease  with  option  to 
Buy:  Write  J.  T.  Grames,  36  Terry  Rd.,  Smith- 
town,  N.  Y. 

OPPORTUNITY  WANTED  TO  Start  Farming. 
Young  man  with  life  of  farm  experience  would 
like  to  rent  furnished  Dairy  Farm  with  possible 
option  to  buy.  Phone  or  Write  Michael  Blesy, 
Trevett  Road,  Boston,  New  York  14025. 
1-716-941-5102. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  ARE  SUPPLIERS  for  Dairy  Farm:  First 
class  milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  work¬ 
ers.  Ellingers  Employment  Agency,  80  Warren 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Phone  GR  3-8168-9. 

FURNACES  &  BOILERS 


CUT  HEATING  COSTS.  Use  Marco  Furnaces 
and  Boilers.  Either  Complete  Combustion  Wood- 
and  Coal  or  Combination  Oil-Wood  and  Coal 
Units.  Literature  free.  Marco  Industries,  P.  O. 
Box  6-A,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801. 


HOBBIES 


CANE  CHAIRS  for  fun  and  profit!  Seat  weav¬ 
ing  kits,  free  instructions — Premium  medium 
Cane  $2.75;  Fibre  Rush  $2.95,  postpaid.  Com¬ 
plete  catalog  finest  seating,  refinishing,  sten¬ 
ciling  materials,  25^  (refunded  first  order).  The 
Workshop,  Dept.  A-3,  122  Main  St.,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y.  14527. 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED  HONEY  —  Clover,  Buckwheat 
or  Fallflower,  5  lb.  container  $2.30.  3 — $6.00; 
6 — $11.00.  Prepaid  3rd  zone.  We  use  stainless 
steel  extractors  and  tanks.  Lang  Apiaries,  Box 
A,  Gasport,  New  York. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 


PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS,  Vegetables 
from  birds,  animals.  Cheese  cloth  100  yards 
by  52",  convenient  10  yard  lengths  $7.50  pre¬ 
paid:  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein,  120B 
Eton  Road,  Thornwood,  N,  Y. _ 

POLYETHYLENE  NETTING  —  Protect  your 
fruit  and  berries  from  birds,  also  cabbage  and 
broccoli  from  white  moth  with  7/16"  mesh  net¬ 
ting.  Rolls  100'  long,  7'  wide.  $10.50  per  roll 
plus  delivery  chai'ges.  Lasts  Eight  Seasons. 
Write  for  immediate  delivery  or  additional  in¬ 
formation.  Fred  Howe,  Box  267,  Somerville, 
N.  J. _ 

MESH  CLOTHS  ALL  TYPES,  widths,  weights. 
Protect  Berry  Plants,  cover  new  lawns.  Mil¬ 
lion  yard  inventory.  Excelsior  Fabrics,  279 
Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. _ 

USED  TOBACCO  NETTING  Protects  Berries 
from  Birds,  1000  sq.  ft.  $3.70  Postpaid  to  600 
miles.  Hibbards,  Hadley.  Mass. _ 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  1966  catalog  on  Virginia 
State  Inspected  vegetable  plants — Hybrid  Cab¬ 
bage  plants  include  Harris’  Market  'Topper  and 
Harris’  Resistant  Danish  No.  277.  Hybrid  To¬ 
mato  plants  include  Harris’  Moreton  and  Bur- 
pees’  Giant  Big  Boy.  Also  other  varieties  of 
vegetable  plants  including  cabbage,  tomato, 
sweet  pepper,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  onions,  let¬ 
tuce,  sweet  potato.  Dixie  Plant  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
327.  Franklin.  Va.  23851.  Phone  703-562-5276. 

HAY  &  STRAW 


FIRS’T  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa — mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  hay  delivered 
by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality  guaranteed. 
Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Melrose,  4-2591  before  8  A.M.  or  after  5  P.M. 
BALED  HAY  DELIVERED  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion.  For  more  information  write  or  call  after 
6:00  PM.  J.  W.  Christman,  RD  2.  Fort  Plain, 
New  York. 

GRADED  HAY  STRAW  all  kinds  shipped 
anywhere.  Phone  201-748-1020.  Desmond  Hay 
Service.  Box  402,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 

CARLOT  OR  SEND  your  truck.  Hay,  Alfalfa 
pellets,  grain.  Grain  or  feed  store  operators, 
contact  us  for  your  feed  supplies.  Schwab  Bros. 
Feed  Co.,  New  Bavaria,  Ohio. _ 

CAN  DELIVER  all  grades  of  good  quality  hay. 
Also,  farmers  interested  in  selling  contact  us. 
D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York.  Phone: 
716-243-3311  or  716-243-2236. _ 

GOOD  QUALITY  HAY  delivered  anywhere. 
Marcus  Delong,  Romulus,  N.  Y.  14541.  Ovid 
869-5675. _ 

CHOICE  HAY,  all  grades.  Mohawk  Valley. 
Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc.,  Fort 
Plain,  New  York.  Telephone  4-5111. _ 

WANTED:  TOP  QUALITY  timothy  mixed  or 
timothy  hay;  also  straw  and  mulch — ten  ton 
lots.  “To  be  picked  up.”  Write  Box  141,  Plain- 
view,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED,  FULLY  experienced 
in  operating  milking  machines  and  caring  for 
cows.  Excellent  housing  for  married  man. 
Steady  year  round  employment.  Top  wages 
and  bonus.  Garelick  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass. 
617-528-9000  days  or  evenings  call  Israel 
Garelick  617-528-1122. _ 

MAKE  $280.00  GETTING  JUST  10  growers  to 
try  Campbell’s  Plant  Food.  Sample  free.  Camp- 
bell,  Rochelle  19,  Illinois. _ 

WANTED:  MAN,  BOY  or  girl  for  general 
farm  work,  Russell  Peters,  Sr.,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
SALES— FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES.  Major 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Corp.  Positions  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  To  qualify  a 
college  degree  in  Agriculture  is  necessary.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  including  salary  requirements.  Box 
369-GU,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850.  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity  Employer. _ 

HELP  WANTED — We  could  use  a  few  good 
sober  milkers  either  hand  or  machine.  Good 
pay.  Good  oil  heated  homes.  Apply  Ideal  Farms, 
Route  206,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  Tel.  201- 
383-2921. 

EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN.  ASSIST  in 
all  phases  of  operation.  New  100,000  cage  farm, 
new  processing  plant,  etc.  Modern  two  bedroom 
home,  excellent  opportunity.  Schreibman, 
RD#1,  Box  457,  Monticello,  New  York. 
914-794-6040. 

MARRIED  MAN  WITH  ONE  or  more  boys  to 
take  over  most  of  the  responsibility  of  my  60 
cow  dairy  herd  on  modern  farm.  Must  be  good 
milker  and  able  to  handle  modern  machinery. 
Must  have  references.  Exceptional  wages  and 
good  living  conditions.  Frank  Musician,  Box 
14,  Lebanon,  New  York  13085.  Phone:  315- 
837-4812. 

EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  WANTED  for 
modern  dairy.  House,  good  wages.  Give  refer¬ 
ences.  Andrew  Babinski,  Water  Mill,  L.I., 
N.Y.  Telephone  516-537-0331. _ 

MIDDLE  AGED  MARRIED  couple  without 
family  ties  to  act  as  house  parents  in  Male 
farm  colonies.  Live  in.  Man  must  have  farm 
experience.  Woman  experience  working  with 
children’s  groups.  Salary  range  for  couple 
$8,545  with  maximum  set  at  $10,590  per  annum. 
Retirement,  Social  Security,  accumulative  va¬ 
cation  and  sick  leave,  group  health  and  life 
insurance  plans  available.  Apply  own  hand¬ 
writing,  stating  education.  Apply  Dr.  Charles 
Greenberg,  Rome  State  School,  Rome,  New 
York. 

WANTED  —  OLDER  COUPLE  Semi-retired 
woman  to  take  care  Household  Duties — Man  the 
Grounds.  Beautiful  surroundings  —  lovely 
country  home.  One  in  family  and  away  a  great 
deal.  Mrs.  John  F.  Rodman,  Scatewood,  Mill- 
ington.  New  Jersey. _ 

RESPONSIBLE  MATURE  MAN  —  single  or 
with  family.  Wanted  as  Caretaker  for  30  acre 
place  near  Boston.  One  cow,  work  horse, 
chickens.  A  pleasant  country  home  plus  $200 
per  month.  2  bedroom  house,  utilities,  fur¬ 
nished.  Isham  McConnell,  97  North  Road,  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


COOK  WANTED— WOMAN  to  cook  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  home  for  20-35  people.  Must  be  able  to 
prepare  good  simple  food.  Maintenance  and 
living  arrangements  provided.  Write:  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Coyne,  1156  North  Broadway,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  FOR  MODERN  Country 
Home  situated  in  pleasant  surroundings. 
Widower  alone.  Help  with  egg  business  ap¬ 
preciated.  Frank  Kobilca,  Joslen  Blvd.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. _ 

P’ARM  WORKER  WANTED:  Reliable  in¬ 
dustrious  married  man  of  good  character  with 
small  family,  to  work  on  high-class  farm.  Must 
be  handy  with  horses  as  well  as  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  No  Cows.  Good  wages,  modernized 
house  and  reasonable  hours.  Located  near  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.  Meaningful  references  required. 
Write  Box  369-HZ,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

WANTED:  DEPENDABLE,  EXPERIENCED 
dairyman  with  small  family,  for  large  modern 
pipeline  operated  dairy  farm.  'Top  wages,  new 
apartment,  2  days  off  monthly  plus  extras. 
Frank  Seitz,  Hollow  Road,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 
YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  for  poultry  and  cattle 
farm.  Must  be  reliable,  industrious.  P’arm  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  State  experience  in  first 
letter.  Box  369-HX.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 
ASSISTANT  HATCHERY  MANAGER  for  Rob¬ 
bins  or  Buckeye  Incubator  operation.  Midwest 
or  eastern  area.  Give  experience  in  first  letter 
Box  369-HW,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

MAN  OR  COUPLE  for  poultry  farm.  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  Must  be  man  with,  initiative, 
capable  of  advancing  to  responsible  job.  Two 
bedroom  house.  Box  71,  Olean,  N.  Y.  14760. 

MARRIED  MAN  FOR  Modern  Dairy  Farm; 
permanent  position  for  dependable,  capable 
help:  touching  Cayuga  Lake,  Eisenhower  Col¬ 
lege:  housing  furnished,  incentive  pay,  liberal 
frin,ge  benefits.  Peter  Shuster,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.  315-568-9337. 

RESPONSIBLE  WORKING  HERDSMAN  to 
supervise  165  cow  dairy  in  southeastern  New 
York.  Regular  time  off,  paid  vacation,  good 
wages.  State  age  and  qualifications.  Box  369- 
HR,  Ithaca,  New  York  14850. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  &  COMPANION  40-45  for 
gentleman  with  three  children — farm  home. 
References  required.  Box  369-HS,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
14850. _ _ 

MAN,  SINGLE,  TO  help  in  estate  work,  room 
and  board  provided,  permanent,  Westchester 
County.  Write  Box  369-HT,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
giving  age  and  other  information. _ 

I  AM  LOOKING  for  a  Cook-Housekeeper  or  if 

the  right  person,  for  Business  Partner.  I  am 
born  German  Catholic.  Box  369-JA,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. 

RETIRED  COUPLE— CARETAKER  plus  cook¬ 

ing.  Separate  living  quarters  plus  salary.  White 
Plains.  Mail  particulars.  Suite  3G,  8  East  48 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  RESPONSIBLE  WOMAN  for  cook- 

housekeeper  to  live  in.  One  in  family.  Reply  in 
writing  to  Mrs.  George  A.  Sheldon,  43  Crescent 
Street,  Greenfield,  Mass.  References  required, 

WOMAN  OR  COUPLE  to  help  on  Farm  and 
Housekeeping.  Can  have  Child.  Good  home,  pay. 
Ralph  Moreland,  Commack,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 

weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


LIVESTOCK  SUPPLIES,  EQUIP. 

FREE  SAMPLE  Cattle  Ear  Tag.  Big  numbers, 

low  priced.  Write  today:  Cowboy  Tag  Co.,  Box 
95,  Yucaipa,  California  92399. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

STOP  ITCHING — Promotes  healing  of  piles: 

psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 
Falls,  Maine. 

QUICK- JOHN — Cleans  septic  tanks,  cesspools, 

outdoor  toilets.  Stops  odors,  backups.  Opens 
drains.  6  premeasured  treatments  $2.95,  12 — 
$4.95.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Ryter  Co., 
Madelia  20,  Minn. 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  repairing  books  and 

tools.  Free  catalog.  North  American,  Box 
77-RE,  Fox  River  Grove,  Illinois  60021. _ 

LIGHTNING  RODS — We  specialize  in  complete 

and  economical  lightning  protection  systems. 
Free  inspection  or  information.  Morse-Collins, 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  mem- 
ber  United  Lightning  Protection  Association, 

“SEPTIC  PEPS-IT”  for  cesspools,  septic  tanks, 
dry  wells,  filter  beds,  outhouses.  Prevents  and 
corrects  odors,  backup.  Keeps  systems  flowing. 
6  months  supply  $2.95.  1  year  $5.90.  Electric 
Sewer  Cleaning  Co.,  Boston  34,  Massachusetts. 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES— furnaces,  coal,  oil, 
gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  Co.,  793  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York. 

TREASURE,  Gold,  Silver,  Relics.  New  1966 
detectors  now  available.  Free  information.  Ray- 
scope,  Dept.  5-F,  Box  715,  North  Hollywood, 
California. 

LIGHTNING  PROTECTION— No  person  ever 
harmed,  no  building  ever  struck  or  burned 
under  our  Lightning  Protection.  Now  over 
20,000  Master  Label  Underwriters’  Approved 
Installations  A  postcard  brings  full  informa¬ 
tion.  American  Lightning  Rod  Co.,  Inc.,  400 
Sixth  St.,  Dover,  N.  H. 

LEG  SORE  SUFFERERS  —  Send  for  Free 
Book  on  proven  Viscose  for  relief  of  pain  and 
aches  of  leg  ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due 
to  deep  vein  congestion.  Works  as  you  walk. 
Viscose  Co.,  100  West  Chicago  Avenue,  Dept. 
J.A.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. _ 

4-H  CLUB  LEADERS  send  for  Free  Home 
Beautification  Program  with  Holland  Flower 
Bulbs  for  fun  and  profit!  Dutch  Mill  Bulb  Im¬ 
porters,  Dept.  #186,  Mount  Gretna,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  17064, 


WALLPAPER  Manufacturers’  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 

2468,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19147.  Buy  direct  and 
save  50%  or  more.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 
Enclose  25d  for  Postage  and  Handling. 

BRADLEY  KINCAID,  GIRLS  of  Golden  West 

Record  Catalogue  NA-1  25^  (Refundable). 
Records,  Box  121,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76101. 

SNOW-WHITE  OUTSIDE  PAINT,  titaniumT 

lead  and  oil.  Factory  price,  $1.95  gal.  in  5 
gals.,  F.O.B.  Toledo.  Compare  at  $5.95  gal. 
Three-year  guarantee  won’t  peel,  rub  off  or 
yellow.  Fi-ee  sample.  Snow  White  Paint  Co., 
ARNY,  Toledo,  Ohio  43602. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

KELLY  DWARF  APPLES  begin  to  bear  heavy 

crops  of  giant  fruits  the  year  after  planting. 
For  orchard  or  family  use.  Largest  fruit  tree 
nurseries  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Red  Delicious, 
Yellow  Delicious,  McIntosh  and  others,  also 
dwarf  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries.  Special¬ 
ists  in  strawberries,  blueberries,  grapes,  hardy 
English  Walnuts,  chestnuts,  pecans,  etc. 
Choicest  trees,  roses,  shrubs,  ornamentals. 
Complete  Spring  Garden  Guide  and  Nursery 
Catalog  with  375  color  photos  free.  Send  name 
and  address  today.  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  952 
Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  14437. 

blueberry  bushes.  Cultivated,  latest 
varieties,  producing  giant  size  berries,  4 — 3 
year  old  bushes  $6.50  postpaid.  Order  early, 
supply  limited.  Brookside  Blueberry  Nursery, 
RFD#2,  Amherst,  Mass. 

1000  NURSERY  ITEMS  —  Evergreen— Tree 

Seeds,  Seedlings,  Shrubs,  Trees.  Horticultural- 
Propagation  supplies.  Catalog.  Mellinger’s, 
North  Lima  42,  Ohio. 

NEW  JERSEY  GROWN  evergi'een  seedlings. 

Spruce,  fir  and  pine.  Write  for  complete  list. 
Croshaw  Nursery,  Columbus,  N.  J. 

MAMMOTH  GOURDS  LARGEST  known. 

Round  type.  Specimens  possible  over  five  feet 
circumference.  Twenty  seeds,  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  $1.00  postpaid.  Many  varieties  available. 
Odom’s.  Pinola  8,  Mississippi. 


PLANTS 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO.  PEPPER,  cabbage, 

onion  plants.  Write  for  free  catalogue — price 
list.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Evans  Plant  Co., 
Dept.  2,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  ARMORE,  Sure- 

crop,  P’airfax,  Robinson,  Catskill,  Sparkle  $3.95 
— 100  Everbearing:  Superfection ;  Ozark  Beauty 
$4.95 — 100  Latham  Rasp.  $9.95 — 100  Postpaid. 
Perkins  Berry  Farm,  RD#1,  Box  230,  Hudson 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS,  Taylor 

I’ed,  New  Viking  red,  Latham  red,  $8.50  each 
100,  fresh  dug  in  spring.  MacDowell  Berry 
Farm,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y.  12019. 

CREEPING  PHLOX,  IRIS,  Daylilies,  Asters, 

Snapdragons,  Liriope,  Violets,  Periwinkle, 
Shasta  Daisies,  Candytuft,  each  12  for  $1.00. 
Free  Catalog.  Planters  Nursery,  McMinnville, 
Tenn. 

BERRY  PLANTS,  ROOTS.  Temple,  Stele- 
master,  Catskill,  Sparkle,  Robinson,  Vermillion, 
Empire,  Fairfax.  25 — $2.00;  50 — $3.00;  100— 
$4.25;  1000 — $22.00;  2  yr.  asparagus  25 — $2.25: 
50— $3.25;  100— $4.50;  1000— $22.00.  Victoria 
Rhubarb  6— $2.25;  12 — $3.75.  Horseradish  12 — 
$.90:  100—  $3.85.  Prepaid.  Price  list  on  request. 
PMeld  Plant  Farm,  Sewell,  N.  J.  08080. 

STRAWBERRIES  —  ASPARAGUS  —  RED 

RASPBERRIES  —  Canada  Red  Rhubarb  Roots. 
Giant  Robinson  Strawberries  $2.25 — 100;  post¬ 
paid — 17  certified  varieties.  Free  List.  Facer 
Farm  Market,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS— TEN  Leaves  $1.35,  LisL 
Stamp.  Marjorie  Card,  Edmeston,  N.  Y.  13335. 

“SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS!”  Portoricans^ 

Nancyhalls,  Goldrush,  Centennials,  Triumphs, 
500— $2.75:  1000— $4.50:  5000— $20.00  Postpaid. 
Free  Planting  Guide.,  Wholesale  Plant  Com¬ 
pany,  Sharon,  Tennessee. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS,  JUNE  1st.  Cabbage^ 

Broccoli,  Brussel  spts.  100— $1.60;  500— $3.50; 
1000— $5.75;  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  100 — $2.00; 
500— $4.50:  1000— $7.25;  Pepper,  Egg  Plant, 
100— $2.25;  500— $5.00;  1000— $8.00;  Jersey 

Sweet  Potato  100— $2.00;  500— $4.75;  1000— 
$7.00.  Prepaid.  Price  list  on  request.  Field  Plant 
Farm,  Sewell,  N.  J.  08080. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  from  Virus  Free 
stock.  Catskill,  Howard  17,  Sparkle,  Robinson, 
100— $4.00;  500— $13.50;  100— $25.00.  Earli- 

dawn,  100-  $4.50;  500  -$15.00.  Ozark  Beauty 
(Everbearing)  100  — $6.00.  Raspberry  plants, 
Latham  and  September  (Everbearing)  25 — 
$3.00;  50 — $5.50;  100 — $10.00.  Asparagus  roots, 
Mary  Washington,  Large  one  year,  100 — $4.00; 
500  -$13.00;  1000— $24.00.  Two  year  100— 
$6.00.  Victoria  Rhubarb,  3 — $1.50.  Horseradish, 
12 — $1.00.  Postpaid.  Drew’s  Nursery,  Agawam, 
Mass.  01001. 

MILLION  FIELD-GROWN  Vegetable  PlantsT 

Copenhagen  Market.  Greenback,  Round  Dutch, 
Danish  Ballhead,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Eastern 
Ballhead,  Red  Acre.  Onion — yellow  or  white 
sweet  Spanish.  Broccoli,  Brussel  sprouts,  100 — 
$1.50;  300— $3.50;  500— $4.50;  1000— $6.00 
postpaid.  Express  Collect  2.50,  1000.  Snowball 
cauliflower:  100—2.00;  500— $5.00;  1000  — 
$7.00.  Postpaid.  Harris’s  Hybrid  Market  Topper 
Cabbage  100— $2.00:  500— $5.00;  1000— $8.00 
Postpaid.  Express  Collect— $3.50 — 1000.  Toma¬ 
to:  (Ready  May  15th)  Rutger,  Heinz  1350, 
Homestead  24,  Campbell  1327,  Glamour,  Fire¬ 
ball,  Roma,  Stokescross  #5:  100 — $2.00;  500 — 
$5.00;  1000 — $7.00  Postpaid.  Express  Collect — 
$3.50 — 1000.  Pepper:  (Ready  May  25th)  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder,  Galo  Wonder  B.  Hot  Pepper: 
Hungarian  Wax,  Long  Red  Cayenne.  Bunch. 
Puerto  Rica  Potato:  100— $2.00;  300— $4.00: 
500— $5.00;  1000 — $8.00  Postpaid.  Express  Col¬ 
lect — $6.00 — 1000.  All  plants  Virginia  State  in¬ 
spected.  Grown  from  certified  seed.  Moss 
packed.  Good  plants  guaranteed.  Can  load 
trucks  at  farm.  Joyner’s  Plant  Farm,  R-2 
Sedley  Road,  Franklin,  Va.  23851.  703-562-4540. 
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REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


SPARROW  TRAPS 


barn  cleaners — silo  unloaders,  engineered 
by  Patz.  New  different  bunk  feeders,  manure 
stackers,  replacement  chains  for  all  make 
cleaners,  low  cost,  easy  terms.  Nold  Farm 
Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Willard  Howland,  South- 
ampton.  Mass. _ 

IN  NEED  OF  Milking  Equipment,  pipelines — 
parlor  or  around  the  barn  parlor  stalls — Her¬ 
ringbone — side  opening — walk-thru.  Transfer 
station,  rigid  or  plastic.  Get  our  prices.  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  Chore-Boy  Eastern  Factory  Owned 
Branch,  Box  11,  Dryden,  N.  Y.  13053.  Phone 
VI4-6092. 

WANTED  —  ALLIS  CHALMERS  Roto  Balers. 
Brice  Creesy,  Andover,  Ohio. 

“USED  CONVEYOR  BELTING”  Rubber 
covered — like  new,  all  sizes — all  plys.  Phone 
or  write:  E.  L.  Ashmus  Belting  Company, 
6038-49th  Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Telephone 
652-4596. _ 

AUXILIARY  GENERATING  PLANTS— 3  to 
20  KW — $300  and  up.  Case  500  5  plow  diesel- 
clean-$1895.  New  Oliver  770  loaded — all  acces¬ 
sories  only  $3895.  New  3  plow  diesel  with  3 
point  hitch  and  new  Industrial  type  loaders — ^ 
$3895.  100  used  balers,  all  makes.  25  field  har¬ 
vesters.  Good  selection  corn  pickers — pull  type 
&  SP  models.  135  crawlers  &  wheel  tractors  in¬ 
cluding  dozers,  loaders,  winches  and  backhoes. 
Several  choice  bargains  in  crawlers  for  muck  or 
sap  gathering.  30  acres  of  equipment.  Parts  for 
Wiard,  Leroy,  Gobel  and  Ontario  Drills.  Don 
Howard — Canandaigua,  New  York. _ 

LAMINATED  RAFTERS  &  Arches  for  barns 
and  sheds.  Douglas  Fir  bonded  with  completely 
waterproof  glue.  Popular  sizes  stocked.  Extra 
heavy  rafters  —  e.xtra  low  prices.  Box  S-56, 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. _ 

SAVE  UP  TO  75%  on  new,  used,  rebuilt  parts 
for  crawlers,  wheel  tractors.  Lowest  prices. 
World’s  largest  1966  parts  catalog.  Send  25(1 
— Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota. _ 

HAY  BALERS — 100  to  choose.  135  crawlers  & 
wheel  tractors  with  attaching  tools.  7  crawlers 
of  all  sizes  with  loaders  &  backhoes,  $2,995. 
Dismantling  5  acres  of  equipment.  Large  stock 
of  Oliver  &  Cletrac  crawler  parts.  New 
18.4-34-6  ply  rear  tires — $140.  New  Ontario 
Drills  and  complete  selection  of  parts.  85  com¬ 
bines  and  field  choppers.  GoocI  selection  of 
grinder  mixer  mills.  Used  John  Deere.  IHC  and 
Owatonna  SP  windrowers  and  haybines.  New 
SP  windrowers  starting  complete  at  $3,500.  Don 
Howard — Canandaigua,  New  York. _ 

ROCK  PICKERS.  BESTLAND  —  8  Models  in 
World  Wide  Use!  Write  Viel  Manufacturing 
Company,  Billings.  Montana. _ 

COBEY-FOX-NUFFIELD-Berg  Barn  Cleaners. 
Bridgestone  Cycles-Cockshutt  Parts.  Ingersoll 
Farm  Supply.  Inc.,  Martinsburg,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  SUPPLIES,  TRACTOR  and  Implement 

Parts.  Order  from  the  world’s  largest  stock  of 
guaranteed  new  and  used  tractor  parts  plus 
complete  farm  supplies.  Free  1966  Catalog. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Batavia,  Jamestown, 
Syracuse,  New  York;  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania; 
Frederick,  Maryland;  Des  Moines,  Iowa. _ 

FOR  SALE:  All  parts  cheap,  Oliver  and 

Cletrac  AD,  AG,  BD,  BG,  CG,  HD14,  TD18, 
TD14,  TD9,  HD7,  Cat.  75,  D8,  Model  L,  hy¬ 
draulic  angle  and  straight  dozer  units.  Engines 
and  parts  for  sale:  GM371,  GM671,  Hercules 
JXD,  DOOC,  Jeep.  Ben  Lombardo,  Sinking 
Spring,  RD#2,  Pennsylvania  19608.  Phone 
(215)-944-7171  or  678-1941. _ 

LOW  COST  ON  the  Farm  Grain  Drying. 
American  Automatic  Model  1503TAF  Dryers 
give  you  completely  unattended,  totally  auto¬ 
matic  grain  drying  and  angering.  It’s  designed 
for  the  average  farmer’s  grain  handling  system. 
Just  set  the  controls  for  desired  drying  tem¬ 
perature  and  moisture  removal  and  press  the 
button.  All  wet  grain  is  dried,  cooled  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  storage — automatically.  Even  shuts 
itself  off!  You’ll  be  surprised  how  economical 
this  unit  is  to  purchase  and  operate!  Charles 
Van  Etten,  Van  Etten  Road,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 
DAIRY  PROCESSING  EQUIPMENT  —  King 
Zero  ice  builder,  new;  Rinse-O-Matic  power 
washer;  DeLaval  tri-processing  machine  #342; 
Cherry-Burrell  super  homogenizer,  200  gallons 
per  hour;  Cherry-Burrell  G-61  glass  bottle 
filler,  %  pints  through  gallons,  6  valve:  2-200 
gal.  Cherry-Burrell  spray  pasteurizers:  1  De- 
Laval  plate  cooler.  Earl  W.  Padgett,  Sr.  Dutch 
Neck  Road,  RD#2,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  Phone 
609-451-9044  after  5:00  PM. _ 

LINCOLN  WELDERS,  GENERATORS.  Seat 
Cushions,  Rock  Drills  &  Jigers.  Free  Litera¬ 
ture.  Dan  Hudon,  Box  5,  Thendara,  N.  Y. 
13472. _ 

FARROWING  CRATES  —  Complete  $22.95. 
Free  Literature.  Dolly  Enterprises,  180  Main, 
Colchester.  Ill. _ _ 

USED  TRACTORS,  FARM  Equipment,  Forage 
Boxes,  Etc.  Coryn  Farm  Supplies,  Freshour 
Road,  Canandaigua,  New  York.  Phone  315- 
394-4691.  One  Mile  North  of  Finger  Lakes  Live- 
stoek  Market. _ 

ATTENTION  MINNEAPOLIS  -  MOLINE 
Owners.  We  have  a  good  suiiply  of  iiarts  for 
tractors  and  equipment  in  stock.  Both  new  and 
used.  Coryn  F’arm  Supplies,  Freshour  Road, 
Canandaigua,  New  York.  Phone  315-394-4691. 
One  Mile  North  of  Finger  Lakes  Livestock 
Market. _ _ 

equipment  WANTED:  Used  crawlers,  load¬ 
ers,  crushers,  machinery,  engines,  conveyers, 
and  all  types  of  used  equipment.  Lowest  price, 
first  letter.  Ben  Lombardo,  RD#3,  Fleetwood, 
Pa,  Phone  944-7171. _ 

CHORE  BOY  12  STALL  Herringbone  Milking 
Parlor  complete  with  pipeline,  feeders,  vacuum 
pump,  6  units,  door  cylinders.  Dismantled  and 
ready  to  move.  David  Bond,  RD#1,  Ringoes, 
N.  J.  (2011782-7657. _ 


SUMMER  DISCOUNTS! 

You  may  deduct  10%  from  prices  below  if  order  placed 
now. 

(Offer  good  thru  Aug.  15,  1966  only) 

SAW  CHAIN:  New,  first  quality,  guaranteed  chain  in 
•404,  V2"  or  pitch— for  bar  of  any  saw  with  cut¬ 
ting  length  of: 

12"  to  14"  SI  0.00  15"  to  16"  $11.00 

17"  to  20"  $13.00  21"  to  24"  $15.00 

GUIDE  BARS:  New.  hard-nose,  to  fit: 
Homelite  17"  $17.00,  21"  $19.00 
McCulloch  18"  $18.00,  24"  $21.00 
SPROCKETS:  Direct-drive  sprocket  $4.00; 

Gear-drive  sprocket  $2.50. 

Add  50c  to  total  order  tor  shipping 
(For  COD  send  $2.00  deposit) 

Be  sure  to  give  saw  name,  bar  cutting  length, 
and  pitch  used  or  number  of  drive  links  In  chain. 
Send  check  cr  money  order  today  to: 

ZIP-PENN  INC.  BOX  179-HD2  Erie,  Penna. 
For  big  .savings  on  other  bars,  saw  parts, 
accessories,  write  for  complete  catalog. 
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CROP-SAVOR  Fiberglass  sealed  storage  sys¬ 
tems  for  haylage,  corn  silage  or  high  moisture 
grains.  Top  unloading.  For  more  information 
write:  New  England  Sealed  Storage,  Inc., 
P.  O.  Box  601,  Taunton,  Massachusetts  02780. 
Telephone  617-823-1726. 

MONTHLY  SPECIAL.  CALL  Portersville  for 
new  or  used  trailer  or  farm  tanks,  any  size. 
Leasing  available.  Portersville  Equipment,  a 
division  of  Gibson  Industries,  Inc.,  Portersville 
(Butler  County),  Pennsylvania  16051.  Tele¬ 
phone  368-2421  or  368-2431  (Area  Code  412). 

FOR  SALE— JOHN  DEERE  B  Tractor  with 
manure  loader,  new  tires,  $750.00 — Oliver  BG 
Crawler  Tractor  with  belt  pulley  $750.00. 
Arthur  Scofield,  Wayland,  Mass.  358-2503. 

FOR  SALE:  New  Holland  crop  drier,  3  phase 
motor,  like  new,  real  buy.  M.  Lloyd,  Phone 
315-853-8261,  Clinton,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  SECONDHAND  Sawmill.  Write 
to:  William  Bertholf,  Divine  Corners,  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y. 

SPLIT  ROCKS — 2000  degree  kerosene  torch, 
99  practical  uses,  general  utility  tool,  destroys 
stumps,  sprays,  dries  concrete.  800,000  users. 
Free  literature.  Sine,  NY3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

4000-WATT  POWER  PLANTS  $385.  factory  to 
farmer  special.  Kato  Engineering  Company, 
Mankato,  Minnesota. 

POWER  FAILURE  —  Emergency  Protection 
with  Portable  Engine  Generators  Provide  AC 
Current — 3500  Watt  Manual  or  Automotive* 
Start  Optional  *Automotive  at  Additional  Cost. 
Larger  Units  Available  for  Hospitals,  Schools 
and  Institutions.  John  R.  Hollingsworth  Co., 
Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania. 

ENGINES — Gasoline  with  clutches,  12  HP  to 
40  HP.  also  2-Buda  Diesels,  Model  4DC645 — 
115  HP,  excellent  for  sawmill  or  irrigation, 
good  operating  condition:  Sacrifice  Price  To 
Move.  Foundation  Equipment  Corporation.  38th 
Avenue  &  10th  Street,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  212-392-1100. 

WE  are  the  only  distributors  in  the  North 
East  for  the  famous  Rainbow  Volume  Gun.  It 
will  cover  a  3^/0  acre,  (440'  diameter)  circle 
with  gentle  as  rain  breakup.  We  also  have  a 
complete  line  of  pumps,  pipe  &  sprinklers. 
Call  or  write  for  information  on  your  particular 
needs.  Design  &  installation.  Borsh  Bros.  Ir¬ 
rigation  Co.,  Rt.  203.  Valatie,  N.  Y.  Area 
Code  518  Chatham  2-9450  or  2-9867. 

FOR  SALE:  DAHLMAN  2  Row  Self-propelled 
Potato  Harvester — New  1964 — Harvested  160 
acres — Has  all  new  company  improvements. 
Priced  right.  James  McDonnell,  Union  City, 
Pa.  Phone  438-2415. 

1961  DAFFIN  FEEDMOBILE  MOUNTED  on 
1963  Ford  F600.  Contact  Walter  Bliss.  Jr., 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 

PUMPS  —  Manure,  irrigation,  contractors, 
sump.  Hess  Equipment  Co.,  213  East  Gore 
Road,  Erie,  Penna. 

SPEEDCAT  compact  crawler  tractors.  Hess 
Equipment  Co.,  213  East  Gore  Road,  Erie, 
Penna. 


DRAINS  cellors  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  JlF 


!95 


1,001  uses.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust 
or  clog!  Use  1/6  HP  motor  or  larger 
...  %  HP  for  up  to  2,400  GPH; 

450  GPH  80’  high:  or  1,800  GPH  ( 
from  25’  well.  1”  inlet;  outlet. 

Coupling  Included  free  . '$8.95 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 

Up  to  5,200  GPH  . . $12.95 

Postpaid  if  (ash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Bell*  Meod  6  , New  Jersey 


PHOTO  SERVICE  &  SUPPLIES 


12  EXP.  KODACOLOR — $2.49.  includes  new 
film.  Reprint  13(f.  12  exp.  B&W — 79d.  Hoosier 
Photos,  Box  1405AA,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

QUALITY  ENLARGEMENTS  OF  your  favorite 
black  and  white  photo.  5x7 — 75<f  each.  8x10 — 
$1.00  each.  Send  us  your  negative  with  check 
or  money  order.  Kokewan  Kompany,  Box  674, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60690. 

TRIAL  OFFER — Limit  one  roll.  Black  &  white, 
8 — 35d:  12 — 45(f.  Kodacolor,  8 — $1.75;  12 — 
$2.00.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  191-R,  Lyons, 
New  York  14489. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FREE! — SPRING  Catalog.  Giant  180  pages! 
Thousands  of  properties  described,  pictured — 
Land,  Farms,  Homes,  Businesses — Waterfront, 
Recreation,  Retirement.  Selected  Best  Buys 
from  The  World’s  Largest.  489  offices,  36 
states  Coast  to  Coast.  Mailed  Free!  Strout 
Realty,  60-RE.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10017. 

BEAUTIFUL  FINGER  LAKES  REGION  — 
Farms,  Homes,  Business  Opportunities.  Send 
for  Free  Spring  Brochure.  Joseph  Lyon,  Broker, 
Phelps,  New  York. 

933  ACRES,  HIGH  LAND,  on  Belize  River  and 
Mussel  Creek,  British  Honduras.  $12,500. 
Terms.  H.  L.  Chambers,  Box  1059,  Wauchula, 
Florida. 

FORTY  ACRES  with  wonderful  view.  Elec¬ 
tricity,  telephone,  water  at  property.  Good 
hunting  on  property  and  Fishing  only  5  min¬ 
utes  away.  $3,900.00.  Terms.  Write  Box  104, 
Rangeley,  Maine  or  Call  864-2291  after  7  p.m. 

FRUIT  STAND,  STORE,  Garage,  Home,  Ware- 
house.  Selling  due  to  health.  Marion  Caros, 
Franklinville,  N.  Y. 

RESTORED  MAINE  FARM  HOUSE  with 
trout  stream  on  property.  Four  acres  of  land. 
Two  fireplaces,  Dutch  oven.  Complete  privacy. 
$6,900.00.  Terms.  Write  Box  104,  Rangeley, 
Maine  or  Call  864-2291  after  7  p.m. 

TO  SETTLE  ESTATE:  Two  story  frame  dwel¬ 
ling  in  excellent  condition;  three  bedroom, 
bath,  garage:  locateii  in  rural  community  up¬ 
state  New  York:  Price — $7,000:  Write  P.  O. 
Box  626,  Plattsburgh,  New  York  12901. 

92  ACRES  -  25  CLEAR,  ALL  Level  join 
Georgetown  Race  Track.  14  Miles  Lewes  Ferry. 
4  hours  New  York.  Cheap  Taxes,  2  wells,  mild 
climate;  or  plot  7  room  house  improvement 
$3,000.  down.  Balance  $50.00  Monthly,  5%. 
information.  Ada  Clyde,  Chance,  Md.  21816. 

BROOKHAVEN  COTTAGES,  on  Spofford 
Lake,  New  Hampshire,  200  miles  from  N.Y.C., 
200  ft.  sandy  beach,  296  ft.  road  frontage,  220 
ft.  depth.  Gross  Income  $8,000  (three  months). 
Eight  Units  including  snack  bar  with  overhead 
Apartment.  Going  business  with  full  operating 
equipment.  Added  income  from  boat  rentals, 
outboard  rentals,  and  sale  of  bait,  plus  rentals 
of  dock  space.  Price  $42,500.  Write  K.  Watson, 
Seaman  Neck  Rd.,  Huntington,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Farms,  Village  and  Rural  Dwel¬ 
lings,  Acz’eage  and  Timber  Lots — W.  W.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

SMALL  CHARTERED  HUNTING  Club  wants 
Land  For  Lease  250  Miles  from  Long  Island. 
William  Augustin,  9  Dawson  St.,  Huntington 
Station,  L.  I..  N.  Y.  


SAWDUST 


SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS  in  carload  lots. 
Sawdust  in  bulk  truckloads,  also  baled  shav¬ 
ings.  Bono  Sawdust  Co.,  33-30  I27th  Place, 
Corona  68,  New  York.  Tel.  Hickory  6-1374. 

SEEDS 


FREE  1966  FARM  AND  GARDEN  Seed  Cata¬ 
log,  featuring  Berry’s  famous  “Gro-Coated” 
Brand  seeds.  Write  today.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box 
347,  Van  Wert,  Ohio  45891. 


SHELLED  NUTS  &  SPICES 


BLACK  WALNUTS.  PECANS,  English  Wal¬ 
nuts,  Brazils,  Cashews,  Almonds,  Pepper 
$1.25Lb.  Cinnamon,  Sassafras  $1.50Lb.  Dried 
Mushrooms  $3.60Lb.  Peerless,  538AA  Central- 
park^ 


SIGNS 


PLASTIC  POSTED — Land  Signs.  Durable,  in¬ 
expensive,  legal,  free  sample.  Minuteman, 
Stanfordville,  New  York. 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS,  Mailbox  —  Lawn 
Markers,  Farm  Signs,  Special  Signs,  Printing 
all  kinds.  Sample  catalog.  Signs,  54  Hamilton, 
Auburn,  New  York  13021  Dept.  G. 


SILOS 


SILOS,  SILO  UNLOADERS— barn  cleaners. 
Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

SILOS— FACTORY  CREOSOTE  Treated  Wood. 
Maximum  insulation  against  frozen  ensilage 
and  absolute  acid  resistance.  Dependable  lock- 
doweled  wind-resistant  construction.  Immediate 
delivery.  Box  BS-56,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Una- 
dilla.  New  York.  


SITUATION  WANTED 


WORK  WANTED — Man,  experienced,  estates, 
caretaker,  farms.  References.  Good  home, 
small  wages.  George  Simon,  Box  83,  Henson- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ 

LADY  ON  SMALL  Pension  seeks  housekeeping- 
companion-nurse  position  for  elderly  gentleman 
or  lady — can  drive.  Box  369-HO,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
14850. 

RETIRED  LADY  GOOD  Cook-Housekeeper  de- 
sires  position.  Single  elderly  person  preferred. 
Box  369-HY,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 

FARM  MANAGER-HERDSMAN.  Because  of 
other  business  interests  I  am  disposing  of  my 
600  acre  dairy  farm  (200  cow  milking  herd). 
This  will  make  available  an  outstanding  cow 
man  well  qualified  in  all  phases  of  dairy  farm 
management.  He  is  a  college  graduate  and  fully 
competent  in  all  aspects  of  administration,  as 
well  as  doing  more  actual  work  than  any  of  the 
other  men.  Under  his  management  our  herd 
average  went  from  11,000  lbs.  to  over  14,000 
lbs.  (official  DHIA  records).  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  really  dedicated  faz-m  manager  (or 
herdsman)  who  knows  how  it  should  be  done, 
and  is  a  pleasure  to  deal  with,  let  me  tell  you 
more  about  this  man.  Box  369-HU,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. 


STAMPS  &  COINS 


OLD  STAMPS  WANTED— I  pay  $250  each  for 
1924  Id  green  Franklin  stamps,  rotary  per¬ 
forated  eleven  ($2,500  unused).  Send  20d  for 
illustz-ated  foldez’S  showing  amazing  prices  for 
old  stamps,  coins,  collections.  Vincent.  85AA4, 
Bronx,  New  York  10458. 

100  Diff.  U.S.  Stamps  25d.  100  Diff.  World- 
wide  15d.  Az’thur  Sibley,  Box  222,  Uxbridge, 
Mass. 

ROLL-A-COIN  saving  bank,  chrome  and  Incite, 
sorts,  stacks,  counts  coins  automatically.  Holds 
over  $25.  Iiieal  gift.  $2.00  postpaid.  Wayne 
Staley,  Box  1011,  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa. 

TIRE  CHAINS 


TIRE  CHAINS  for  passenger  cars,  farm 
tractors,  trucks,  graders.  Heavy  duty  —  Low 
prices  —  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  complete 
tire  chain  catalog  to:  Southern  Parts  Corpora¬ 
tion,  1268  N.  7th,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


TRAVEL 


ONE  OF  OUR  most  popular  services  to  readers 
is  sponsoring  and  arranging  tours  and  cruises. 
They  are  popular  because  the  worries  about 
foreign  customs,  handling  baggage,  value  of 
foreign  money,  language  barriers,  tickets, 
reservations,  etc.,  can  be  forgotten.  Trained, 
experienced  escorts  take  care  of  everything  for 
you — even  tipping.  For  details  on  our  futuz-e 
tours,  write  American  Agricuiturist  Tours,  Box 
370,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14851. 


SPARROWS  EAT  PROFITS!  Get  new,  im¬ 
proved  trap.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Free  par- 
ticulars.  Roy  Vail,  Antwerp  10,  Ohio. 


STRAWBERRIES 


THOMPSON’S  VIGOROUS  STRAWBERRY 
Plants.  Grown  from  virus  free  stock.  Howaz'd 
17,  Catskill  and  Sparkle.  25 — $1.50:  50 — $2.75: 
100— $4.25:  300— $9.50:  500— $14.;  1000— $24., 
postpaid,  ready  to  set.  State  Inspected.  Glenn 
Thompson,  Johnson,  Vermont. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  CERTIFIED 
Sparkle,  Midway,  Surecrop,  Empire,  Fairfax, 
$4.50  per  hundred.  Prepaid,  Braman  Bz-os., 
1861  Harris  Road.  Penfield,  N.  Y.  14526. _ 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for 
Sale.  Blakemore,  Missionary,  Tenn.  Beauty 
$7.00:  New  Robinson,  Premier  $8.00;  Surecrop, 
Dixieland,  Pocahontas  $8.00;  AlbriUon  $12.00 
Everbearing,  Gem,  Superfection,  Ozark  Beauty 
$12.00.  Prices  are  per  one  thousand,  express 
collect.  100 — $2.00  prepaid,  any  variety.  Orders 
filled  promptly.  Phone  344-6054.  Orr’s  Plant 
Farm.  Harrison,  Tenn.  37341. 


TIRES 


TRUCK  *  FARM  *  CAR— Used  Tires— Excel. 
#1—650x16  6  ply  $8.50;  700x16  6  ply  $10.00; 
750x16  8  ply  $12.00;  900x16  8  ply  $15.00;  750x20 
8  ply  $15.00:  825x20  10  ply  $20.00;  900x20  10 
ply  $20.00:  1000x20  12  ply  $25.00:  Farm  Tire 
Specialist — Airplane  Conversion,  New  Truck — 
'Tractor  Tires  also  available.  Write  for  complete 
list.  Send  check*  or  money  order.  Sorry  no 
C.O.D.’s.  Gans  Tire,  1001  Broadway,  Chelsea, 
Mass.  Tel:  889-2035.  Area  Code  617. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  —  HORSE  DRAWN  CARRIAGES, 
surreys,  wagons,  coaches,  sleighs,  old  cars.  Send 
price,  (description  and  picture,  if  possible,  in 
first  letter.  Arnold  G.  Carlsen,  77  Anderson 
Street,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. _ 

I  BUY  LEADED  GLASS  light  domes  and  leaded 
glass  table  lamps.  Address  to  read  A.  G.  Carl- 
sen,  RR  #1,  Box  48,  Colt’s  Neck,  N.  J. _ 

BUYING  INDIAN  PENNIES.  12i^^  each. 
Morgan,  Bo.x  21 6C,  Swansea,  Mass. 

WOODEN  CHURN,  COINS,  Lamps,  Bells, 
Clocks,  Watches,  Guns.  Simms,  Warwick,  New 
York. 


WOMEN’S  INTEREST 


RAISE  RABBITS  for  us  on  $500  month  plan. 
Free  details.  White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio. _ 

MONEY  IN  DONUTS — Make  new  greaseless 
donuts  in  kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes. 
Duncan  3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Min- 
nesota. _ 

WALLPAPER  SALE:  FINAL  clearance  all 
1965  patterns.  Write  for  your  Free  catalog  at 
once.  Sensational  savings.  We  pay  postage. 
Burlington  Trading  Post,  1800  Burlington, 
North  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

FREE  NEEDLECRAFT  CATALOG!  Embroi¬ 
dery,  Knitting,  New  Ideas!  Merribee,  Dept. 
710,  1001  Foch,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76107. _ 

FUND  RAISERS.  Apz-ons,  Nylons,  Sachets, 
Dolls.  Blades.  Simms,  Warwick,  New  York. 
FLOWER  MATERIALS.  ARTFOAM,  styro¬ 
foam,  sequins,  jewelry.  Discount  catalog  25# 
Flocraft.  Farz'ell.  Penna. _ 

TWELVE  DOZEN  DIFFERENT  kinds  buttons, 
one  dozen  each  kind,  fine  quality  —  various 
sizes  (144)  Blue-Brown-Gz-ay-etc. — 100  Needle 
Book  plus  threader.  Postpaid.  $1.25 — 2  for  $2.25 
— 3  for  $3.00.  Better  Pz-oducts  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
483,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  13601. _ 

6  MAPLE  BUTTERNUT  RECIPES  $1.00  old 
Vermont  style.  Handwritten  on  recipe  file 
cards.  Box  51.  Faiz'field,  New  York. _ 

PAINTING  WITH  SEEDS.  The  newest  Hobby 
Craze.  Full-size  patterns  plus  instructions.  55(1 
each,  or  five  for  $2.00.  Rooster,  Hen,  Fz-uit, 
Flower,  Peacock,  Eagle,  Swan,  Matador, 
Oriental  Scene,  Stallion,  Pheasant.  Pat’s  Hand- 
icrafts.  Box  1414,  Bay  City,  Texas  77414. _ 

RAG  RUGS  24x48 — $3.50  postpaid.  J.  Nagle, 
2512  Railroad  Ave.,  Barnesboro,  Pa.  15714. 
TWO-IN-ONE  Necklace  with  matching  ear¬ 
rings.  Handmade  and  beautifully  fashioned  by 
Gez'man  az-tists.  Untarnishable.  Silver  or  gold. 
“Fz-ee  Details.”  Leo  Castro,  AA566,  62  Wies- 
baden,  46-5  Washington  Strasse,  Gez~many. 
WEAVE  RUGS — Make  Good  Profits — No  ex¬ 
perience  necessaz-y!  Free  Catalog,  sample  caz-d, 
and  low  prices  on  carpet  warp,  rug  filler, 
looms,  parts,  inexpensive  beam  counter.  If 
you  have  loom — advise  make,  weaving  width 
please.  Or.  Rug  Company,  Dept.  5664,  Lima, 
Ohio  45802. _ 

4-H  CLUB  LEADERS  send  for  Free  Home 
Beautification  Pz'Ogz’am  with  Holland  Flower 
Bulbs  for  fun  and  profit!  Dutch  Mill  Bulb  Im- 
poz’ters.  Dept.  #185,  Mount.  Gretna,  Pennsyl- 
vania  17064. _ 

HANDMADE  APRONS,  HALFS.  3  for  $272# 

Bib  $1.25,  Cobblers  $1.50.  Pauline  Nash,  La- 
Fargeville,  New  York. 


r/re  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer 


The  people  selling  garden  seed  and 
all  the  tools  and  stuff  you  need  to  raise 
a  mass  of  turnip  greens  or  carrots, 
radishes  and  beans  .  .  .  those  folks  all 
seem  to  think,  by  jing,  that  wives  do 
all  the  gardening.  The  ads  and  cata¬ 
logs  all  show  a  woman  out  there  with 
a  hoe;  they  all  appeal  to  female  taste, 
what  us  men  think  just  goes  to  waste, 
so  photographs  of  onion  sets  are 


mixed  with  the  violets.  Why,  even 
womenfolks  themselves  are  apt  to  brag 
’bout  loaded  shelves  and  talk  as  if 
each  pickled  beet  was  strictly  their  own 
private  feat. 

That  ain’t  the  way  it  works  with  me; 
as  near  as  I  could  ever  see,  the  only 
garden  stuff  we  grew  was  raised  from 
scratch  by  you  know’  who.  When 
spring  shows  up  around  our  place, 
Mirandy’s  yelling  in  my  face  to  get 
the  garden  plow'ing  done;  she  keeps 
me  going  on  the  run  ’til  I  have  planted 
ev’ry  seed  that  she  thinks  we  w'ill  ever 
need.  Then  when  the  weeds  begin  to 
grow,  it’s  me  that  has  to  run  the  hoe; 
if  anything  is  picked,  by  gee,  the  job  is 
always  done  by  me.  Some  day  I’d  like 
to  meet  the  jerk  who  says  the  garden’s 
not  my  work. 
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Cake  CotdCA 


From  AGWAY,  INC. 

An  automatic  Unico  Portable  Dish¬ 
washer. 


From  MONARCH 
RANGE  COMPANY. 
"Early  American"  Elec¬ 
tric  Range  by  MON¬ 
ARCH. 


The  Applesauce  Cake  Contest 
which  American  Agriculturist  and 
New  York  State  Grange  are  jointly 
sponsoring  this  year  is  moving 
along  at  a  rapid  pace!  The  most 
exciting  part  of  the  contest  will 
come  next  fall  when  State  Grange 
meets  at  Hamburg,  New  York,  and 
the  53  county  champions  compete 
for  top  honors  and  the  prizes 
shown  on  these  two  pages,  plus 
cash  awards. 

Everyone  is  always  eager  to 
learn  what  prizes  will  be  awarded 
State  winners,  and  we  are  sure  you 
will  be  just  as  thrilled  as  we  are 
with  the  ones  being  offered  this 
year.  Our  sincere  thanks  and  ap¬ 
preciation  go  to  each  and  every 
company  participating  in  the  con¬ 
test  and  helping  to  make  it  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Here  is  the  list  of  prizes! 

The  top  winners  will  receive  one 
of  the  following  grand  prizes; 

From  Agway,  Inc.:  An  automat¬ 
ic  Unico  Portable  Dishwasher  with 
vinyl  coated  racks  and  easy  con¬ 
nections  to  regular  sink  faucet. 

From  General  Aniline  &  Film 
Corporation:  A  MEMO  1 1  single 
frame  35mm  Camera  with  leather 
case. 

From  Monarch  Range  Com¬ 
pany:  A  30-inch  “Early  American” 
Electric  Range  in  beautiful  wood- 
tone  finish. 

From  National  Grange  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.:  A  3-piece  Coffee 
Service  with  15-inch  Round  Tray 
of  Community  silverplate.  Park 
Lane  pattern. 


From  New  York  State  Grange: 
A  Philco  Solid  State  Portable  Stereo 
Phonograph  with  decorator  twin 
speakers  AND  a  Hoover  Dial-A- 
Matic  Vacuum  Cleaner  with  com¬ 
plete  Cleaning  Tool  Set. 

From  Oneida  Ltd.:  A  48-piece 
service  of  Community  Silver  (Sil¬ 
ver  Artistry  pattern)  complete  with 
chest. 

Other  prizes  are  as  follows;  To 
the  No.  1  and  No.  2  State  winners; 
A  set  of  sterling  silver  salt  and 
pepper  shakers  from  International 
Salt  Company. 

To  each  of  the  10  highest  State 
winners,  the  following  prizes; 

From  Dairymen’s  League  Coop. 
Assn.,  Inc.:  A  Cheddar  Treasure 
Chest  Dairylea  Cheese  Assortment. 

From  International  Salt  Com- 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


From  ONEIDA,  LTD. 
48-piece  set  of  Com¬ 
munity  Silver  with  chest. 


From  NEW  YORK  STATE 
GRANGE: 

Philco  Stereo  Phonograph. 

AND 

Hoover  Dial-A-Matic 
Vacuum  Cleaner. 


From  GENERAL  ANI¬ 
LINE  &  FILM  CORP. 

A  Memo  II  35mm  Cam¬ 
era  with  leather  case. 


From  NATIONAL 
MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
CO. 

3-pc.  Coffee  Service 
with  Tray. 
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From  INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO. 

To  State  Winners  No.  1  and  No.  2: 
Sterling  Silver  Salt  and  Pepper 
Shakers. 

To  each  of  the  10  high  winners: 

6  packages  Sterling  Salt. . 


From  REVERE  COPPER  AND  BRASS 
INC. 

To  each  of  the  10  high  winners: 

1-quart  Revere  Ware  saucepan. 


pany:  6  packages  of  Sterling  Table 
Salt. 

From  Penick  &  Ford  Limited; 
A  24  oz.  can  Davis  Baking  Pow¬ 
der;  1  dozen  12  oz.  bottles  of  Brer 
Rabbit  Green  Label  Molasses;  a 
case  of  My-T-Fine  Lemon  Pie  Fill¬ 
ing;  a  copy  of“Book  of  Molasses 
Magic”  and  “Easy  Does  It 
Charts,”  also  two  sheets  of  dessert 
recipes  made  with  My-T-Fine  Pie 
Filling. 

From  Revere  Copper  and  Brass 
Inc.:  A  1 -quart  Revere  Ware  sauce¬ 
pan. 

Besides  these  equipment  and 
grocery  prizes,  State  winners  will 
receive  the  following  cash  awards: 

$159.00  in  entry  prizes  from 
New  York  State  Grange.  Each  of 
the  53  county  winners  taking  part 
in  the  finals  will  receive  a  $3.00 
entry  prize. 

$107.00  from  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  15  top  winners  as  follows: 
First  prize,  $25;  second,  $20;  third, 
$15;  fourth,  $10;  fifth,  $8;  sixth, 
$6;  seventh,  $4;  eighth  through 
tenth,  $3,  and  $2  each  to  the  next 
five  high  winners. 

Penick  &  Ford  Limited  will  du¬ 
plicate  American  Agriculturist  cash 
prizes  to  any  of  the  15  high  win¬ 
ners  using  either  Davis  Baking 
Powder  or  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses 
in  their  winning  entries.  In  the 
event  that  both  of  these  products 
are  used  in  any  of  the  top  15  prize¬ 
winning  recipes,  the  company  will 
double  their  cash  awards. 

Penick  &  Ford  is  also  providing 
a  12  oz.  bottle  of  Brer  Rabbit 
Molasses  and  a  copy  of  “Book  of 
Molasses  Magic”  for  each  county 
contest.  These  will  be  mailed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  winners  as  soon  as 
our  list  is  complete. 

This  list  of  county  winners  will 
also  be  published  in  American 
Agriculturist  as  soon  as  we  have 
all  the  names. 


From  DAIRYMEN'S 
LEAGUE  COOP.  ASSN. 
INC. 

To  each  of  the  10  high 
winners: 

Treasure  Chest  Dairy- 
lea  Cheese  assortment. 


From  PENICK  &  FORD 
LTD. 

To  each  of  the  10  high 
winners: 

A  complete  set  of  all 
the  products  pictured 
below. 


,»ous^j 


KOUSSfl 


MYTFiHl 


HOLASSSS 


"S-wT***  It* 


I 

1 
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Famed  Diamond  Head  dominates  the  expanse 
of  Waikiki  Beach  and  the  yacht  harbor  at 
Honolulu, 


TWO  American  Agriculturist -TSI 

HAWAIIAN  TOURS  in  1966 


Hawaii  is  known  for  its  agriculture  including 
such  important  crops  as  pineapples. 


* 


July  29  -  August  14  or  October  7-23 


Your  choice  of  times  to  visit  our  exotic  50th 
state  with  friendly  American  Agriculturist 
folks  and  under  the  experienced,  no- worry 
guides  of  Travel  Service  Bureau.  Write  today 
for  the  facts. 


City. 


.State. 


Please  rush  me  free  information  on  the 
American  Agriculturist  —  TSB  Hawaii  Tour. 


Name 


American  Agriculturist  Tour 

Department  J-1 

Travel  Service  Bureau, Inc. 

60  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham,  Massachusetts  02192 


FREE 

TRAVEL 

BOOKLET 


PLEASE  PRINT 


PLANT  HARDINESS  ZONE  MAP 


by  Neneizin  R.  While 


APPROXIMATE  RANGE  OF 
AVERAGE  ANNUAL  MINIMUM 
TEMPERATURES  FOR  EACH  ZONE 


ZONE  I  BELOW  -50*  F 
ZONE  2  -50*  TO  -40* 

ZONE  3  -40*  TO  -30* 

ZONE  4  -30*  TO  -20* 

ZONE  5  -20*  TO  -10* 


ZONE  6 


ZONE  7 


ZONE  8 


10*  TO  0* 
0*  TO  10* 


ZONE  9  20*  TO  30* 
ZONE  10  30*  TO  40* 


(Photo:  USDA) 


Europe 

the  2nd  time. 


This  map  shows  the  minimum 
temperatures  to  be  expected  iu  most 
areas  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  'Fhese  zones  have  been 
determined  from  records  of  mini¬ 
mum  winter  temperatures  compiled 
from  1899  through  1952  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

It  is  very  valuable  for  the  aver¬ 
age  gardener  to  know  these  zones, 
for  they  show  the  minimum  tem¬ 
peratures  to  be  expected  in  your 
area  and  can  prevent  the  loss  of 
plants  that  are  tender  in  your 
locality. 

There  are  other  factors  that  also 
help  to  determine  hardiness.  For 
instance,  some  island  climates  may 
differ  radically,  and  mountain  tem¬ 
peratures  are  not  shown  to  be  as 
cold  as  might  be  expected.  This  is 
because  most  of  the  weather  sta¬ 
tions  are  located  in  valleys  where 
temperatures  tend  to  be  milder  and 
where  plants  are  most  likely  to  be 
cultivated.  Also,  temperatures  of 
adj  acent  zones  become  increasingly 
similar  near  their  boundaries. 

A  large  colored  reproduction  of 
the  Plant  Hardiness  Zone  Map, 
with  the  zones  divided  into  more 
detailed  sections,  is  available  for 
15  cents  by  sending  your  request 
to  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


DO  YOU  HAVE 


Now  that  you’ve  seen  the  cliches,  see  the  kanaals 
of  Bruges.  Of  Ghent.  And  have  your  travel  agent  send 
you  on  from  there  to  the  Belgian  coast  and  its  gam¬ 
bling  casinos.  You  are  only  an  hour  or  so  from  Brussels. 
But  you’re  already  deep  in  Sabena’s  brand  of  Europe. 
It’s  the  Europe  that’s  better,  the  second  time  around. 


If  you’ve  never  flown  Sabena,  a  friendly  word  of 
advice;  diet  before  you  go.  Gourmets  say  Belgium’s 
food  is  the  world’s  best.  And  Sabena  serves  it.  And 
serves  it.  And  serves  it.  To  55  European  cities;  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East.  One  reason  native  Europeans  fly 
Sabena.  Why  not  go  native,  your  1st,  2nd,  3rd  trip,  too? 


Europe’s  most  helpful  airline. 


Polish  recipes  for  Noodles  and 
Potatoes  and  Noodles  with  Eggs? 
Mr.  Raymond  Jakabein,  82  Far- 
mill  St.,  Huntington,  Conn.  06486 
says  these  Polish  recipes  are  entire¬ 
ly  different  from  all  others.  His 
mother  used  to  make  these  dishes, 
but  tailed  to  write  down  the  recipes. 

In  last  December’s  “Do  You 
Have ...”  column,  there  was  a 
request  lor  a  “Higdom”  recipe. 
Later  that  month  Mrs.  Charles 
Waldron  of  Malvern,  Pa.,  sent  us 
a  “Higdum”  recipe  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  October  1863  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist!  She  found 
the  bound  volume  of  our  1863 
issues  in  the  attic  ol  a  house  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Waldon’s  great¬ 
grandmother  that  same  year. 

Recipe  measurements  and  in¬ 
structions  in  1863  were  not  as 
accurate  or  definite  as  they  are 
today!  Here  is  the  recipe  as  it 
appeared  103  years  ago,  complete 
even  to  the  Editor’s  note. 

HIGDUM 

A  lady  sends  to  the  Agriculturist  a 
recipe  for  a  pickle  under  the  above  name 
.  .  .  much  liked  by  her  friends. 

Take  equal  amounts  of  onions,  green 
tomatoes,  and  of  ripe  cucumbers  from 
which  the  seeds  and  skins  are  removed. 
Chop  the  whole  together  very  fine;  sprin¬ 
kle  salt  over  the  mass,  let  it  stand  over 
night,  and  drain  off  the  fluid  thoroughly 
through  a  sieve  or  colander.  Pour  over 
the  mass  and  mix  well  with  it  hot  vinegar, 
previously  boiled  with  plenty  of  mustard, 
cloves,  black  pepper  and  red  (Cayenne) 
pepper. 

After  a  few  days  drain  off  the  vinegar, 
scald,  and  return  it.  Those  who  relish 
sweet  oil  in  salads,  add  this  after  the  final 
scalding.  Some  add  wine  at  the  same  time. 
(We  should  think  there  is  quite  enough  in 
a  mixture  like  the  above  without  adding 
the  wine.  Ed.) 
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8233.  A  soft  collar  graces  8383.  A  three-in-one  pat- 
this  classic  design.  In  sizes  tern.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Bust  ^ 
12/2  to  26/2,  33  to  47  31  to  40.  Use  less  than  ^ 
bust,  size  14/2,  4  yards  2  yards  for  any  one  ver- 
of  45".  sion. 


12V,-26'/,' 


8289.  A  bright  young 
sheath.  In  sizes  10  to 
20,  bust  31  to  40.  Size 
12,  32  bust,  3  yards  of 
35". 


8141.  A  popular  shirt¬ 
waist  dress  for  the  half¬ 
size  figure.  In  sizes 
12/2  to  26/2,  bust  33 
to  47.  Size  14/,  35 
bust,  short  sleeves,  3^ 
yards  45". 


8206~Y 

2-6  yrs.  1 

8206.  A  love  of  a  dress 
with  its  soft-smocking. 
In  sizes  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 
years.  Size  3,  /  sleeves, 
l/s  yards  of  35". 


8285.  A  special  design 
to  flatter  a  woman’s  flg- 
ure.  In  sizes  34  to  48, 
bust  36  to  50.  Size  36, 
38  bust,  jumper,  3/ 
yards  of  54";  blouse  2/ 
yards  of  35". 


34-48 


2951.  An  attractive 
hide-away  for  a 
toaster  or  teapot. 
Nice  shower  or  ba¬ 
zaar  gift,  directions 
for  smocking. 

2943.  Cross-stitch 
strips  of  embroidery 
add  that  ‘mondrian- 
look’,  to  your  apron. 
Hot-iron  transfer, 
sewing  and  finishing 
directions. 


2943 


dress  patterns  are  35c  each.  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  25c  each. 
Add  10c  per  pattern  for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send  orders,  with  coin,  to: 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  220,  Radio  City  Station, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Write  name,  address,  zip  code,  pattern  number  and 
size  clearly. 

Send  50c  more  for  the  latest  issue  of  our  pattern  magazine  Basic  FASHION. 
Every  pattern  features  our  exclusive  Photo-Guide.  Also,  our  Needlework 
ALBUM  is  filled  with  a  wealth  of  handwork  designs.  Send  50c  for  your  copy. 
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GKOir  Stern’s** 

GEf/m 


SUGAR  BALL 


STRAWBER 


UP  TO  1V2"AND  more  ACROSS! 

3  ENORMOUS  CROPS  A  YEAR! 

FIRM,  SWEET,  EXTRA-JUICY,  RED! 

7..  MUST  BEAR 
PROFUSELY  JUNE  ’TIL 
NOVEMBER...  OR 
MONEY  BACK! 


The  greatest  new  strawberry  since  1835!  NOW 
READY— -Stern’s  GENEVA  "Sugar  Ball,"  the  big¬ 
gest,  rosiest,  juiciest,  busiest  everbearing  ever — 
3  crops  a  year — Spring,  Summer,  Fall  —  eye¬ 
filling,  luscious  strawberries,  up  to  IV2"  and 
more  across!  Heat-resistant,  drought-resistant, 
disease-resistant.  Winter-hardy! 


CH 


I  I  I  I  I  I 


SUPPLY  LIMITED!  HURRY! 

ONLY  12(  A  PLANT  IN  1000  LOTS  (as  long  as  supply  lasts). 


«rn“rc»or’N^rs5  ]  “'P*- »''» ■  ^.Y.  14456 

I  Rush  my  GENEVA  Strawberry  Plants,  guaranteed  as  stated  at  left— 
DAYS;  largest,  most  vigorous  |  #09910  (send  check  or  money  order). 


No.  I’s.  Double  Guaranteed: 
(1)  If  plants  fail  to  bear  to 
your  delight,  money  refunded 
or  full  replacement  and  you 
keep  plants.  (2)  Same  guar¬ 
antee:  if  plants  do  not  please 
upon  receipt! 

_Sfer/i's  hJurseries 
Dept.  M2  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


6for$  2.00 
12  for  $  3.75 
25  for  $  6.50 
50  for  $  12.00 
100  for  $  21.00 
250  for  $  45.00 
500  for  $  70.00 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


State . 


□  1000  for  $120.00 
Add  10%  for  postage  and  packing  (45c  minimum). 
N.Y.  State  residents  add  2%  Sales  Tax. 


-iiP- 


PAYMENT 


DIRECT  FROM  QUARRY  TO  YOU 


Over  50  elegantly  designed  Monuments.  Kxpertly 
carved  with  full  name  and  dates.  Terms  as  low  as 
$1.25  a  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Freight 
paid.  FREE  catalog.  Simply  fill  in  name  and 
address  on  coupon  below  and  mail  to:  | 

ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO.  ' 

Dept.  105  ,  Joliet,  Illinois  60434  * 

Nome _ ] 

Address - 1 

City _ State _ Zip _ | 


•IWORK  CLOTHES— COVERALLS!! 

SAVE  75%  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

Coveralls  .  $1.89 

Shopcoats.  whit*  and  colors,  36  to  46 .  1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabofdin«-lik* 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-lik*  pants  only  ..  1.25 

Gabardine-like  shirts  only  ..  .75 

Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  ...  1.75 

Heavy  twill  shirts — Dark 

colors — l4>/j  to  17 . *a.  1.25 

Lined  twill  jackets  (36-42)  ...  2.89 
Add  $.75  for  postage.  No  COD. 
All  Sixes.  Colors — Ton,  Grey,  Blue, 
Green,  used,  professionally  laun¬ 
dered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

N.Y.  State  add  2%  tax 

P.  O.  BOX  385  Oepf.  B  GLOVERSVILLE.  N.  Y 


FEED  FOR  PROFIT 


with  the  Famous 


YOUR  OWN  AUTOMATIC 


FEED  SYSTEM 

RIGHT  ON  YOUR  OWN  FARM 
Pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 
WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  LITERATURE 

M.  K.  hOKe  estate 

—— MANHEIM,  PENNA.—— 


NEW  FMSE  PLATE 

IN  24  HOURS*  AIR 


No  Impression -Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

We  will  transform  your  old, 
cracked  or  chipped  plate  into  a 
beautiful  new,  lightweight  DuPont 
“Beauty  Pink”  Plastic  Plate . . .  us¬ 
ing  your  own  teeth.  Complete  work 
done  in  24  hours  or  less!  No  impression 
needed  under  our  scientific  False  Plate 
Method .  Money  back  g^uar .  Our  15th  year . 

^Anrl  Na  MntiAvl  show  you 

ejciiu  lYU  iTiullcj-  how  to  enjoy  life  again!  Rush  name,  address 
for  full  details  and  safety  shipping  box  FREE  I 

WEST  DENTAL  LABORATORIES 

3816  W.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Dept.  A-75,  Chicago,  III.  60625 


LIFE  INSURANCE  UP  TO  $2000 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  OVER  AGE  80.  Supplement  Social 
Security  to  help  survivors  meet  your  after-death  bills,  debts  or 
family  needs.  Legal  reserve  life  insurance  pays  in  all  slates  and 
countries  for  death  from  any  cause,  except  during  the  frrst 
policy  year  for  either  suicide  or  death  from  undisclosed  pre¬ 
existing  health  conditions  Compare  lifetime  protection  and 
guaranteed  rates  No  medical  examination.  Easy  to  apply  by 
mail  direct  to  the  Home  Office  Introductory  offer  and  applica¬ 
tion  marled  to  you  without  obligation  Tear  out  this  reminder 
and  mail  with  your  name,  address,  zip  code  and  year  of  birth 
to  Great  Lakes  Insurance  Company,  Elgin.  Illinois  60120. 
Depl  E62X72  - 


SEW  and  SAVE 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  DRESS, 

BLOUSE,  SUIT,  IH. 

Write  for  free  samples  of  fine  woven  and 
printed  rayons,  nylon-dacrons,  cottons,  etc. 
Unusual  values. 

ALEX  RODKIN 

teae  cut  IStli  St.  •rookiyn  30,  N.  Y. 


50  YARDS  OF  CHEESECLOTH: 

WITH  EVERY  50  YARDS 
YOU  BUY 


PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS 

SEEDLINGS,  VEGETABLES,  from  birds,  animals  with 
Cheesecloth,  50  yards  by  52"  convenient  10  yard  lengths. 
I4Y  PRICE  WHOLESALE  AND  YOU  STILL  GET  50  YARDS  FREE 
TOTAL  100  YARDS  for  *7.SO  ADD  $1.00  WEST  OF  MISSOURI 

JOSEPH  HEIN,  120-J  Eton  Read,  Thernweod,  N.Y. 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 
Over  2  Million 
SUNFLOWER  DISHCLOTHS 

Were  sold  last  year  by  members  of 
societies,  clubs,  groups,  etc.  Tlicy 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your 
treasury  and  make  friends  for  your 
(g)  organization. 

Sample  FREE  to  Ofllcial. 
SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC.  Cohoes.  N.  Y.  12047 
Ettabliihod  1915 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  "Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  ( Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


What  Is  A 
“Strong"  Wind? 


Terms  used  Miles 

in  official  per 

forecasts  ffour 


Light  1-3 


Wind  effects 
observed  on 
land 


Calm;  smoke  rises  vertically. 
Direction  of  wind  shown  by 
smoke  drift  but  not  by  wind 
vanes. 


Moderate  13-18 


Raises  dust  and  loose  paper. 
Small  branches  are  moved. 


Strong 


25-31 


Large  branches  in  motion; 
whisding  heard  in  telegraph 
wires.  Umbrella  used  with 
difficulty. 


Hurricane  75  + 


Rarely  experienced;  accom¬ 
panied  by  widespread 
damage. 


Whatever  the  wind,  do  "blow  in"  to  your  supplier  for  facts  on  best  use  of 
fertilizers  and  seeds  on  40  acre  fields  or  40  square  foot  gardens.  And 
plan  your  field  work  with  WEATHER  ROUNDUP  at  6:25  and  7:15  A.M., 
1 2: 1 5  and  6: 1 5  P.M .  over  these  stations: 


FM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WKOP-FM 

99.1  me. 

Bristol  Center-Rochester 

WMIV-FM 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valley-Albany 

WJIV-FM 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter-Syracuse 

WOlV-FM 

105.1  me. 

Hornell 

WWHG-FM 

105.3  me. 

Ithaca-Elmira 

WEIV-FM 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN-FM 

93.3  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Oswego-Fulton 

WOSC-FM 

104.7  me. 

Wethersfield-Buffalo 

WBIV-FM 

107.7  me. 

• 

AM  STATIONS 

Amsterdam 

WAFS 

1570  ke. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  ke. 

Binghamton 

WKOP 

1290  ke. 

Oneida 

WMCR 

1 600  ke. 

Boonville 

WBRV 

900  ke. 

Oswego 

WOSC 

1300  ke. 

Canandaigua 

WCGR 

1 550  ke. 

Roehester 

WHEC 

1460  ke. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  ke. 

Salamanea 

WGGO 

1 590  ke. 

Elmira 

Gloversville 

WELM 

WENT 

1410  ke. 
1340  ke. 

Sayre,  Pa. 

WATS 

960  ke. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  ke. 

Seheneetady 

WGY 

810  ke. 

Ithaea 

WTKO 

1470  ke. 

Syraeuse 

WOLF 

1490  ke. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  ke. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  ke. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  ke. 

Utiea 

WBVM 

1550  ke. 

Northeast  Radio  Network 

Ithaca,  New  York 


4935.  Side-dart  skimmer,  collar 
and  pockets.  PRINTED  PATTERN 
in  Misses’  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16: 
3  yards  39- inch.  35  cents. 

9428.  Sheath  has  band  neckline, 
bow.  PRINTED  PATTERN  in  Half 
Sizes  12i-22i.  Size  16i:  3-5/8 
yards  3 5- inch.  35  cents. 

4826.  Low  waist,  swingy  skirt. 
A  PRINTED  PATTERN  in  Girls’ 
Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12,  14.  Size  10:  2 
yards  3 5- inch. 

4826 

6-14 


All  Printed  Patterns 

4935  10-20 


9428 

12'/2-22y2 


913.  Smart  cardigan  is  knitted  in  one 
piece  from  neck  down,  with  sleeves  and 
cable  trimming.  Directions  for  sizes 
32-34;  36-38  in  pattern.  25  cents. 

9066.  Yoked  dress  with  a  brief  jacket. 
PRINTED  PATTERN  in  Half  Sizes  14^- 
24j.  Size  16^  dress  takes  3  yards  35- 
inch;  jacket,  1-3/8.  35  cents. 

9028.  Slimming  dress;  note  the  smart 
collar.  PRINTED  PATTERN  Half  Sizes 
12^-22|.  Size  16^  takes  3-1/8  yards 
39- inch.  35  cents. 

9096.  Suit  plus  two  shells  --  one  cro¬ 
cheted.  Sizes  10-18.  Yardages,  crochet 
directions  for  shell  in  PRINTED  PAT¬ 
TERN.  35  cents. 

829.  A  stunning  centerpiece  with  pine¬ 
apple  points  that  sweep  beyond  circle. 
Crochet  directions  for  21-inch  doily  in 
No.  50  cotton.  25  cents. 


DRESS  PATTERNS  are  35^  each.  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  25^  each. 
Add  10^  each  for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10011.  Write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly. 

Send  50^  for  Spring-Summer  Catalog  showing  125  PRINTED  PATTERNS  — 
over  300  design  views.  COUPON  for  one  FREE  PATTERN  in  Catalog. 

See  more  than  200  designs  to  order  in  our  Giant  1966  Needlecraft 
Catalog.  Printed  in  the  book  are  THREE  FREE  PATTERNS.  Send  25?. 

New,  DECORATE  with  NEEDLECRAFT  Book — 25  complete  patterns  for  deco¬ 
rator  accessories  shown  in  5  room  settings.  Send  50?  now. 
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96.2% 

CHOOSE 

F.C.T.* 


UNADILLA  SILOS 

It’s  a  fact!  Almost  all  of  our  ^ 
customers  order  their  Unadilla 
Silos  Factory  Creosote  Treated*. 
They  know  this  special  vacuum 
pressure  creosote  treatment  is  a 
wise  investment.  Wood  is  a  fine, 
natural  insulative  material  AND 
it  is  100%  acid-proof.  These  two 
features  alone  make  Unadilla 
lock-dowelled  wood  stave  Silos 
a  blue-chip  investment.  FCT 
adds  extra  years  of  dependable, 
maintenance-free  service.  Buy 
right  the  first  time  .  .  Buy 

Unadilla!  Send  for  free  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B-56  •  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Also  wood  glue  laminated  barn  rafters 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


•  SELF- 
PROPELLED 
•  SELF-UNLOADING 


MODEL 

600 


MEW  UEBLER 
FEED  TRUCK 


Automates  feeding  of  ensilage  or  green  chop  in 
the  dairy  barn.  Fills  directly  from  silo  or  forage 
wagon — distributes  evenly,  quickly,  effortlessly,  35 
bu.  capacity! 

Reversing  2-speed  transmission — low  speed  for 
feeding,  high  speed  for  quick  return  to  feed 
source.  Windrows  or  makes  separate  piles.  Short 
turning  radius  makes  unit  very  maneuverable  and 
easy  to  operate. 

Write  or  phone  for  dealer's  name  or  demonstration. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  A  VERNON,  N.Y.  13476  Phone:  (315)829-2305 


FIBERGLASS  SILOS 


White,  light  and  strong.  Farm  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Buildings  built  anywhere.  Package 
deals  with  Patz  Barn  cleaners,  silo  un¬ 
loaders,  and  feeding  systems. 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY,  INC. 

ROME,  N.Y. 

PASDUR’S  ALUMINUM,  INC. 

ROME,  N.Y. 


BYE,  BYE,  BLACKBIRD! 


^  N  EW! 

ZON  SCARECROW 


Also  operates  on  LP  gas!  •  Farmer  Implement  deal¬ 
ers  and  LP  gas  dealers  wanted!  Also  farmer  agents 
needed.  •  Distributors’  discounts  up  to  35%  and  20%. 
See  your  local  dealer  or  write: 

.  M.  LAWRENCE  t  CO..  24  California  St..  San  Francisco  11 


10,000  GALLONS  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
EXTERIOR  PAINT,  PERFECT  SHAPE, 
FRESH  STOCK. 

Cancellation  large  Marine  order,  in  five- 
gallon  cans.  Price  $7.50  per  can  f.o.b. 
Rahway,  New  Jersey,  remittance  with  order. 

KEMCO  CORPORATION 

P.O.  BOX  265,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Heal  TEATS! 
Soften  UDDERS! 

You  will  like  this  modern,  more  ef- 
lective  medication  for  Sore  Teats, 
lender  Udders.  More  soothing, 
more  softeninpt,  more  penetrating 
to  relieve  soreness  . . .  reduce  con¬ 
gestion.  #2  at  drug  and  farm 
stores,  or  write 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  9,  N.  Y. 


giant  OZARK  BEAUTY  everbearing  straw¬ 
berry  plants  $5.00  each  100;  Empire.  Jersey 
Belle,  Sparkle  and  Premier,  $3.50  each  100. 
Virus  Free  fresh  dug  in  spring.  Add  650  for 
postage.  MACDOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  BALL- 
STON  LAKE,  N.Y.  12019. _ 
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COME  ON 
ALONG! 


Near  Juneau,  Alaska, 
beautiful  Mendenhall 
Glacier  is  mirrored  in 
Auk  Lake. 


HAVE  YOU  planned  this  year’s 
vacation  yet?  You  haven’t?  Well, 
what  are  you  waiting  for?  Why  not 
decide  right  now  to  go  on  one  of 
American  Agriculturist’s  all¬ 
expense,  escorted  tours,  for  that’s 
the  easiest,  most  pleasant  way  to 
travel  you  can  imagine! 

And  we  are  offering  you  a  won¬ 
derful  selection  of  trips  —  an  excit¬ 
ing  Scandinavian  Holiday,  two 
cruise-tours  to  Alaska,  your  choice 
of  a  summer  or  fall  Hawaiian  va¬ 
cation,  and  a  tour  of  the  British 
Isles.  We  cordially  invite  you  to 
join  whichever  one  best  fits  your 
plans. 

Scandinavia 

Our  early  summer  trip  to  Scan¬ 
dinavia  (June  7-28)  will  feature 
the  Fairy  Tale  Land  of  Hans  Chris¬ 
tian  Anderson  and  “Wonderful, 
Wonderful  Copenhagen”  in  Den¬ 
mark  and,  of  course,  Sweden  and 
Norway.  We’ll  see  Stockholm,  one 
of  Europe’s  most  fascinating  cities 
and  the  delightful  rural  areas  of 
Sweden.  The  majestic  fjords  and 
snowcapped  highlands  of  Norway 
are  sights  we’ll  never  forget,  and 
many  will  want  to  go  on  the  popu¬ 
lar  Midnight  Sun  Excursion,  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

If  you  decide  this  is  the  trip  for 
you,  don’t  delay  another  minute 
in  writing  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  as  you  will  need  to  make  your 
reservation  very  soon.  June  7  will 
be  here  before  you  know  it! 

Alaska  Cruise-Tours 

June  7  is  also  the  date  our  first 
Alaskan  tour  leaves  the  Northeast; 
it  returns  June  26.  On  our  way  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  we  will  visit  Jas¬ 
per  Park,  Mt.  Edith  Cavell  and  the 
Glacier  of  the  Angel,  Columbia 
Icefield,  and  the  city  of  Vancouver. 

The  beautiful  Inland  Passage 
cruise  aboard  the  S.  S.  Prince 
George  includes  such  a  variety  ol 
sights  and  experiences  that  this  is 
the  perfect  vacation.  Along  the 
way,  stops  are  made  at  Prince 
Rupert,  Ketchikan,  Juneau  (with 
a  sightseeing  trip  to  Mendenhall 
Glacier),  and  Skagway  where  we 
board  the  narrow  gauge  railway 
and  follow  the  “Trail  of  ’98”  to 
Lake  Bennet  and  Carcross. 

Our  second  Alaska  vacation  is 
from  July  27  to  August  14  and 
will  include  a  visit  to  Denver  and 
the  Colorado  Rockies,  Salt  Lake 
City,  magnificent  Mt.  Hood  and 
the  scenic  Columbia  River  High¬ 
way  to  Portland,  Mt.  Rainier,  and 
Seattle.  The  Inland  Passage  cruise 
aboard  the  S.S.  Princess  Patricia 


is  almost  identical  to  the  one  al¬ 
ready  described. 

Hawaiian  Vocations 

Dates  for  the  two  trips  to  Ha¬ 
waii  are  July  29  to  August  14  and 
October.  7-23.  Itineraries  are  the 
same  except  the  fall  tour  will  take 
in  Aloha  Week  celebrations. 

On  the  large  island  of  Hawaii, 
we’ll  visit  Hilo,  an  orchard  nur¬ 
sery,  Hawaii  National  Park, 
Akaka  Falls,  the  Parker  Ranch, 
Kona,  and  many  other  fascinating 
places. 

Some  of  the  things  we’ll  see  on 
the  Valley  Isle  of  Maui  are  Ha- 
leakala  Crater,  “The  Needle,”  and 
Lahaina,  former  capital  city  of  the 
Islands. 

On  Kauai,  the  Garden  Isle,  we’ll 
take  excursions  on  the  Wailiia 
River  and  to  Waimea  Canyon. 

Sightseeing  on  popular  Oahu 
will  include  a  full  day’s  trip  around 
the  island,  the  Polynesian  Cultural 
Center,  a  pineapple  plantation  and 
the  Dole  Processing  Plant,  Scho¬ 
field  Barracks,  and  a  cruise 
through  Pearl  Harbor. 

British  Isles  Holiday 

Last  month  we  described  this 
trip  quite  in  detail  for  you.  The 
dcites  are  September  7-28,  and 
autumn  is  the  nicest  time  to  visit 
this  part  of  Europe.  Here’s  your 
chance  to  really  see  Ireland,  Scot¬ 
land,  Wales  and  England,  for  we 
have  included  the  places  you’ve 
always  heard  about  and  wanted 
to  see  in  each  country. 

All  of  these  tours  are  arranged 
by  the  Travel  Service  Bureau  of 
Needham,  Mass.,  and  those  of  you 
who  have  traveled  with  us  know 
this  means  perfection  in  every 
detail.  Just  mail  the  coupon  today, 
asking  for  the  itineraries  which 
interest  you.  You  can’t  go  wrong 
whichever  one  you  choose,  and 
you’ll  have  the  time  of  your  life! 

Gordon  Conklin,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  370-T 

Ithaca,  New  York  14851 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on 
my  part,  the  following  tour  itineraries: 

Scandinavian  Holiday _ 

Hawaiian  Holidays  _ 

Alaska  Tours _ 

British  Isles  Holiday _ 

Name _ 

Address  _ 
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YOUR  CEN  PE-CO  REPRESENTATIVE 
IS  A  LUBRICATION  SPECIALIST 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  COMPLETE 
CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  MAN 
WHO  CALLS  ON  YOU 
FROM  CEN-PE-CO  . . . 


He  is  specially  trained  to 
advise  you  on  lubricating 
farm  and  other  heavy  duty 
equipment. 

He  is  also  a  specialist  in  pro¬ 
tecting  and  beautifying  your 
buildings  with  Columbia 
paints  and  roof  coatings. 

More  than  50  years  of 
developing  and  making 
the  most  complete  line 
of  heavy  duty  lubricants. 


Guaranteedr 

OILS  ^  (&E1ASES 
Central  Petroleum  Co. 

tlNflAw 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


<5> 


Keep  Teat  Open... 

Keep  it  Milking 


rfftpHetort 


with  America’s  largest- 
selling  teat  dilators. 
At  drug  &  farm  stores 
or  write  H.W.  Naylor  Co., 
Morris  23,  N.Y. 


Large  Pkg. 
$1.00 

Trial  Pkg. 
504 
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TIME  TO  CALL  A  HALT 


But  not  alone  the  fairest  flowers 

The  merest  grass  along  the  roadside 

where  we  pass 

Lichen  and  moss  and  sturdy  weed 

Tell  of  His  Love  Who  sends  the  dew 

The  rain  and  sunshine,  too 

to  nourish  one  small  seed. 

Christina  Rossetti 

MORE  WEATHER  SIGNS 

Following  my  little  story  in  the 
last  issue  about  weather  signs,  let¬ 
ters  continue  to  pour  in  about  the 
favorite  signs  in  the  writers’  neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

Mrs.  Ella  F.  Mason  of  Dryden, 
Maine,  sends  me  a  story  about 
some  hired  men  who  were  sick  and 
tired  of  working  in  the  hayfield 
during  a  long  hot  summer.  A 
circus  was  coming  to  the  next  town 
so  in  the  night  one  of  the  hired 
men  climbed  to  the  barn  roof  and 
tied  the  weather  vane  so  that  it 
pointed  permanently  to  the  south¬ 
east. 

In  the  morning  the  farmer  came 
out  and  as  was  his  custom  cast  an 
eye  at  the  w'eather  vane.  “Well, 
boys,”  he  said,  “it  is  going  to  rain 
and  we  won’t  cut  down  any  hay 
until  it  clears  up.  So  you  can  go  to 
the  circus  if  you  want  to!” 

Mrs.  Mason  also  says;  “If  there 
are  many  spider  webs  spread  from 
the  tops  of  the  grass  on  the  lawn 
on  a  dull  morning  it  will  clear  off 
soon,  because  the  fairies  are 
spreading  out  their  clothes  today. 

And,  if  the  swallows  are  lined 
up  all  along  the  telephone  wires 
it  will  rain.” 

Another  friend,  complaining 
about  the  dry  weather  last  sum¬ 
mer  wrote:  “It  was  so  dry  here 
that  the  dew  was  wet  only  on  one 
side!” 

PLANT  A  TREE 

No  one  who  loves  a  tree  can 
ride  through  our  northeastern 
countryside  without  being  sadden¬ 
ed  by  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
many  of  our  nicest  trees  like  the 
maple  and  the  elm. 

In  the  valley  where  I  grew  up, 
in  a  southern  tier  New  York  coun¬ 
ty,  there  was  a  maple  grove  on 
nearly  every  farm  and  trees  on 
almost  every  farmstead.  Now  they 
are  nearly  all  gone.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  disappearance  of 
the  woods  is  one  reason  why  we 
are  troubled  by  long  droughts. 
The  trees  helped  to  retain  the  mois¬ 
ture. 

One  only  has  to  ride  through 
some  of  the  western  states  where 
there  are  only  a  few  trees  to  realize 
how  much  they  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape. 

So,  in  this  time  of  planting  why 
not  plant  a  tree  that  will  add  to  the 
happiness  of  those  who  will  follow 
you?  Or  why  not  give  some 
thought  and  work  to  reforesting 
some  part  of  your  farm  that  will 
grow  nothing  else? 
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Faced  by  rapidly-increasing  in¬ 
flation,  much  of  it  caused  by  reck¬ 
less,  foolhardy  spending  by  the 
federal  government,  the  President 
is  considering  increasing  the 
income  tax.  He  has  already  taken 
away  some  tax  exemptions  granted 
only  about  a  year  ago. 

Part  of  the  government  expenses 
are  caused,  of  course,  by  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam.  Opinion  is  divided 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
have  gotten  into  Viet  Nam  in  the 
first  place,  but  now  that  we  are 
committed  we  must  see  it  through. 

But  there  is  one  thing  for  sure, 
the  United  States  can  neither  police 
the  whole  world  nor  feed  and  clothe 
it,  and  the  more  we  pour  billions 
into  foreign  aid,  the  more  enemies 
we  make.  So  it  is  about  time  we 
called  a  slowdown  in  foreign  aid 
to  ungrateful  and  unappreciative 
countries  and  their  rulers. 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it. 
The  leaders  of  both  political  par¬ 
ties  have  gone  completely  crazy, 
violating  all  basic  principles  of 
economics  by  grandiose  schemes 
for  helping  people  .  .  .  many  of 
whom  have  done  nothing  in  their 
entire  lives  to  save  for  a  rainy 
day.  The  governments,  both  state 


Every  mail  brings  letters  from 
enthusiastic  readers  of  Ed  East¬ 
man’s  book,  “Journey  to  Day 
Before  Yesterday.” 

Because  the  book  brings  fun 
and  happiness  to  so  many,  both 
old  and  young,  I  know  you  will 
like  it  better  than  almost  any  book 
you  have  ever  read.  Here  are  some 
of  the  things  that  readers  say: 

“Your  book  was  the  last  one 
my  mother  read  before  her  own 
life  was  closed,  and  she  was  con¬ 
stantly  quoting  incidents  from  it. 
You  have  the  ability  to  write  as 
if  you  were  personally  talking  to 
your  readers.  Thank  you  for  your 
stories  and  inspiring  pages.”  R.G. 

“First  I  want  to  say  thank  you 
for  writing  ‘Journey  to  Day  Before 
Yesterday.’  I  read  it  all  twice.  .  . 
and  some  parts  three  or  four  times. 
It  is  one  of  my  treasures.”  D.F.P. 

“I  have  read  many  books  dur¬ 
ing  my  lifetime,  but  have  never 
before  felt  the  urge  to  write  the 
author  of  any  of  them.  But  after 
reading  ‘Journey  to  Day  Before 
Yesterday,’  I  was  so  moved  by 
memories  of  my  own  childhood 
that  I  wanted  to  thank  you  for 
bringing  them  back  so  vividly. 
When  you  described  tapping  the 


and  national,  want  to  give,  give, 
give  .  .  .  not  of  their  own  money 
but  of  yours  and  mine.  One  result 
of  grand  schemes  like  The  Great 
Society  is  to  take  the  lifetime  sav¬ 
ings  by  both  taxes  and  inflation 
of  those  who  have  worked  and 
saved,  old  people,  widows  and 
orphans. 

Another  equally-bad  result  of 
the  government  spendthrifts  is  to 
take  the  earnings  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  few  people  between  25  and 
65  who  must  raise  and  educate 
their  children,  support  themselves, 
and  pay  the  rapidly-rising  taxes 
with  dollars  that  have  less  than 
half  the  purchasing  power  they 
had  only  a  few  years  ago. 

One  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
devilish  political  schemes  ever  in¬ 
vented  IS  to  buy  your  vote  and 
mine  with  our  own  money. 

Frankly,  I  am  just  plain  scared 
.  .  .  not  for  Belle  and  myself.  .  . 
but  for  my  children  and  grand¬ 
children  and  yours,  and  for  the 
future  of  America. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  I 
have  seen  coming  this  situation  of 
bigger  and  bigger  government  and 
more  and  more  inflation  and  taxes. 
Time  and  time  again  I  have  writ- 


maple  trees  I  could  close  my  eyes 
and  see  my  father  as  he  stood 
with  the  brace  and  bit  boring  the 
holes  for  the  spiles.  As  I  read  your 
book,  how  easy  it  was  to  go  back 
'  and  hear  my  father  and  mother 
singing  the  old  hymns  as  mother 
pumped  away  at  the  old  organ.” 
E.L. 

“I  purchased  your  book  for  my 
Dad’s  birthday.  He’s  seldom 
pleased  with  any  of  my  birthday 
presents,  but  this  year  I  really  hit 
the  jack-pot.  He  laughed  and 
chuckled  all  through  the  book. 
I  am  recommending  it  to  every¬ 
one.”  C.A. 

For  a  birthday  present,  for 
Mother’s  Day  or  Father’s  Day,  or 
for  reading  for  yourself  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  recommending  Mr. 
Eastman’s  book.  Because  it  has 
pleased  so  many  I  know  it  will 
please  you. 

This  beautifully-printed,  bound 
and  illustrated  book  will  be  mailed 
to  you  postpaid  on  receipt  of  your 
check  or  money-order  for  $5.95. 
(New  York  residents  add  12  cents 
for  state  tax).  Write  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Department  Book, 
Box  370,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
14850.  ME.R. 


Ed  Eastman’S 

Page 

Her  Last  Book 


ten  and  spoken  against  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  economic  laws  and  the  basic 
principles  of  individual  indepen¬ 
dence,  hard  work  and  frugality. 

And  now  I  pledge  you  again 
that  as  long  as  I  can  ride,  walk 
or  crawl  to  the  polls  I  will  vote 
against  every  politician  of  either 
party  in  local,  state  or  national 
government  who  advocates  and 
votes  for  any  unnecessary  project 
that  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
public  money. 

LOOK  AT  WHAT  YOU  GET 

Back  in  the  days  before  hired 
men  became  as  extinct  as  the  dodo 
there  was  one  who  asked  his  mean 
old  boss  if  he  could  borrow  a 
horse  and  buggy  to  go  to  see  his 
girl. 

“No,”  said  the  farmer  with 
emphasis.  “All  I  needed  when  I 
was  young  to  go  a-courting  with 
was  a  lantern.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  hired  man,  “But 
see  what  you  got!” 

This  story  occurred  to  me  re¬ 
cently  when  I  was  urging  a  farmer 
friend  of  mine  to  grow  a  garden. 

“No  time  to  bother  with  it,”  he 
said.  “Besides,  I  can  buy  my  vege¬ 
tables  cheaper  than  I  can  raise 
them.” 

I  would  like  to  have  answered 
him  with  what  the  hired  man  said. 
When  you  buy  vegetables  out  of 
the  market,  see  what  you  get!  There 
are  scarcely  any  that  compare  in 
quality  with  the  home-grown  ones, 
fresh  out  of  your  own  garden  .  .  . 
and  fresh  ones  certainly  add  much 
to  your  summer  meals. 

There  should  be  time  on  every 
farm  for  at  least  a  small  garden 
of  both  vegetables  and  flowers,  so 
laid  out  that  it  can  be  worked  with 
a  minimum  of  labor.  A  few  old- 
fashioned  flowers  like  zinnias,  nas¬ 
turtiums,  asters,  marigolds,  snap¬ 
dragons,  and  many  others  can  he 
grown  with  little  work,  and  they 
add  a  bright  spot  to  the  home¬ 
stead  and  to  your  lives. 

Who  can  measure  the  subtle  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  life  of  a  growing 
child  of  a  small  beautiful  flower 
garden. 

What’s  the  use  of  almost  killing 
yourself  off  to  make  a  living  if  you 
don’t  do  at  least  a  little  living  as 
you  go  along?  A  vegetable  and 
flower  garden  is  one  way  to  do  it. 
And  now  is  the  time  to  get  started. 

EASTMAN'S  CHESTNUT 

Belle  has  a  very  dear  friend  by 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Anne  Sweetland. 
She  is  somewhat  handicapped  and 
not  very  well,  but  she  is  always 
laughing  .  .  .  and  she  never  comes 
to  visit  without  bringing  one  or 
more  good  stories.  Here  is  one  of 
her  latest,  called  “The  Chinaman’s 
Story!” 

I  go  walkee  down  crickee 

I  see  kittee 

I  say  scatee 

No  scatee 

Say  scatee  again 

No  scatee 

I  kickee 

Phew  how  stinkee 
I  go  crickee 

I  washee  bootee,  hatee,  coatee 
And  it  stinkee  like  hellee  yetee! 

American  Agriculturist,  May,  1966 
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FRAUD  REWARD  . 

“Would  I  be  eligible  for  your  $25.00 
reward  as  a  subscriber  to  your  paper? 

“I  answered  an  ad  in  a  paper  for  mak¬ 
ing  baby  bibs  at  home.  They  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  furnish  all  material  and  buy  all 
the  bibs  I’d  make,  but  in  the  end  I  had  to 
pick  a  store  near  home.  They  wrote  to 
the  store  and  sent  me  there  with  a  sample 
I’d  made.  The  material  was  cheap  and 
the  bibs  were  to  sell  for  $6.00  a  dozen.  In 
other  words,  the  store  would  be  paying 
50(/  each  for  these  bibs,  and  they  were  not 
worth  it 

“I  am  enclosing  some  of  the  papers 
and  my  cancelled  check  for  $4.00,  which 
was  the  amount  I  had  invested  before  I 
got  wise  and  turned  it  in  to  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  in  their  town.  They  in 
turn  took  it  to  their  town  post  office.  On 
July  14,  1964  the  post  office  sent  a  man 
to  my  place  to  collect  all  letters  and  papers 
and  the  bibs  I  had  received  from  the  com¬ 
pany. 

“Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
post  office  that  the  man  had  been  sentenced 
on  March  10,  1966.  At  least  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  a  good  deed  for 
others.’’ —  Afry.  Franklin  L.  Snyder, 
Bath,  N.  Y. 

According  to  the  letter  Mrs. 
Snyder  received  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  of  Springfield, 
Missouri,  Mr.  PI.  J.  Whitaker, 
operator  of  various  work-at-home 
companies  located  at  Lake  Village, 
Arkansas,  was  convicted  on 
charges  of  mail  fraud  in  Federal 
Court  on  February  28,  1966,  as 
a  result  of  numerous  complaints 
concerning  his  operations.  On 
March  10  he  was  sentenced  to 
three  years’  imprisonment  on  three 
counts  to  run  concurrently,  and 
to  five  years’  probation  on  19 
counts  to  start  at  the  expiration  of 
his  imprisonment. 


GASOLINE  THEFT 


The  following  letter  is  from  Mr. 
John  Kasprzyk,  a  subscriber  from 
Bliss,  New  York; 

“Late  in  the  fall  of  1965  I  was 
informed  by  Henry  Ellis  of  Pike, 
New  York,  that  someone  was  steal¬ 
ing  gasoline  from  the  tank  on  mv 
farm. 

“As  a  result  of  his  warning,  I 
kept  watch  and  caught  two  thieves 
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whom  I  turned  over  to  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  County  sheriff.  They  were 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced. 
Without  this  information  from  Mr. 
Ellis  I  could  not  have  caught  the 
thieves  and  I  think  this  man  de¬ 
serves  your  reward.  I  have  a  Pro¬ 
tective  Service  sign  posted  on  my 
farm.” 

We  have  been  advised  by  Sher¬ 
iff  Thomas  V.  Kennedy  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  County  that  the  thieves  were 
sentenced  to  180  days  in  the  Coun¬ 
ty  J  ail  at  W  arsaw  for  petit  larceny. 
Sheriff  Kennedy  said,  “This  is  a 
welcome  change  of  events,  that  a 
citizen  would  assist  the  police  in 
the  apprehension  of  a  criminal, 
rather  than  taking  the  usual  atti¬ 
tude  of  not  wanting  to  become 
involved,  or  taking  the  extreme 
attitude  of  shielding  the  violator. 

Acting  upon  Mr.  Kasprzyk ’s 
suggestion,  we  were  happy  to  send 
our  $25.00  theft  reward  to  Mr. 
Henry  Ellis  for  the  part  he  played 
in  this  arrest. 


BURGLARY 

A  $25.00  theft  reward  has  been 
sent  to  our  subscriber,  Mrs.  Well¬ 
man  Burch,  R.D.  2,  Andover,  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Burch  reported  to  the 
Andover  police  that  a  man  had 
been  seen  leaving  her  home  while 
no  one  was  in  the  house.  Within 
a  very  short  time  the  man  was 
.apprehended  by  Andover  Police 
Chief  Middaugh  and  State  Troop¬ 
er  Lippman,  and  charged  with  theft 
of  cash  from  Mrs.  Burch’s  homm. 

He  waived  examination  on  a 
third  degree  burglary  charge  and 
was  committed  to  the  county  jail 
to  await  Grand  Jury  action.  He 
received  a  four-month  jail  sentence 
after  pleading  guilty  to  a  charge 
of  petit  larceny. 


ADDRESSES  WANTED 


Donald  C.  Tavernia,  formerly 
of  Chateaugay,  New  York. 

■Si\  ■?!«■ 

Descendants  of  the  Wells  family, 
early  settlers  in  Cambridge,  New 
York. 

■5,\  ■5(C 

Thomas  V.  Joiner  of  Waycross, 
Georgia,  whose  last  known  ad¬ 
dress  was  New  Smyrna  Beach, 
Florida. 


Al#  AtA 
7|>  viv 


Mrs.  Elvin  C.  Boyd,  somewhere 
in  the  West. 


Protect  Your  Children  Too! 

Agent  Rod  Guichard  of  Randolph,  N.Y.  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  helped  protect  families  throughout  the  Cattaraugus 
county  area.  Here  are  but  two  of  many  families  to  whom 
he  has  recently  brought  North  American  benefits. 


HIT  IN 
FACE  BY 
GOLF  CLUB 


Mr.  Harold  Gabel  and  his  daughter  Judy,  age  15,  receives  $992.72  from  Mr. 
Guichard.  Judy  was  learning  golf  in  gym  class.  A  boy  in  the  class  teased  Judy 
into  using  her  club.  He  swung  the  club  and  accidently  hit  Judy  on  the  side  of 
her  face.  She  suffered  a  fractured  skull  and  a  broken  bone  beneath  her  eye. 
In  the  hospital  11  days,  she  underwent  surgery  to  wire  the  face  bone  into 
position  in  two  places. 


FELL  INTO 
CAMP  FIRE 


Mrs.  Roy  Burger  with  her  12  year  old  son  Ronald  receive  $1247.14.  Ronald  and  a 
friend  were  on  an  overnight  camp  out.  While  fixing  to  prepare  breakfast  Ronald 
tripped  over  a  tree  root  and  stumbled  into  the  camp  fire.  His  clothes  caught 
on  fire  causing  severe  burns  on  his  whole  left  side.  He  was  in  the  hospital  24 
days  having  extensive  skin  graft  operations. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF 


Rozaily  Randolph,  Cuba,  N.Y.  . $  425.48 

Slipped — fractured  leg 

Adolf  Schaefer,  Deposit,  N.Y .  208.59 

Caught  finger  in  V  belt 

Paul  Burhans,  Moravia,  N.Y.  .  1,245.06 

Caught  in  hay  machine — comp.  frac.  leg 

Lawrence  Smith,  Ashville,  N.Y .  277.85 

Hit  by  heifer — broke  rib,  injured  hand 

Roger  Sterling,  Pine  City,  N.Y.  .  1,687.25 

Fell  off  gate — severe  knee  injury 

Vina  Stratton,  Oxford,  N.Y .  1,116.43 

Fell — fractured  hip 

Ivon  Lobdell,  Smyrna,  N.Y .  624.96 

Fell  off  tractor — injuries 

Kenneth  Guynup,  Cadyville,  N.Y.  .  331.05 

Kicked  by  horse — injuries 

Curtis  Parcells,  Tully,  N.Y .  725.65 

Glass  door  smashed — cut  eye 
Earl  M.  Sanford,  Margaretville,  N.Y.  231.42 
Pinned  by  co\w — crushed  wrist 

Herbert  Sweet,  Chateaugay,  N.Y .  522.00 

Thrown  from  truck — injured  shoulders 

Robert  A.  Subik,  Johnstown,  N.Y .  781.50 

Thrown  from  tractor — severe  leg  injury 

Mark  Hunneyman,  LeRoy,  N.Y . .  728.03 

Fell  from  ladder — fract.  arm 
Olive  K.  LaBrake,  Dolgevilie,  N.Y.  351.34 
Burned  forearm  with  hot  grease 

Ray  Hall,  Carthage,  N.Y. .  1,350.00 

Caught  toe  in  root,  fell — fract.  spine 

Ervin  Widrick,  Mannsville,  N.Y .  1,141.23 

Stepped  on  by  cow — broke  arm,  inj.  thigh 

Jerry  Yancey,  Lowville,  N.T .  1,402.14 

Caught  hand  in  pulley  belt 

Homer  L.  Wilson,  LeRoy,  N.Y.  .  785.96 

Cleaning  corn  picker — crushed  hand 

Fred  Harris,  Eaton,  N.Y.  .  1,239.28 

Struck  head  on  beam — inj.  back 

Ella  Starke,  Amsterdam,  N.Y .  965.03 

Slipped  on  waxed  floor — injured  knee 

Richard  Shimer,  Lockport,  N.Y.  .  1,035.00 

Playing  soft  ball — injured  knee 
Robert  Hawley,  Warners,  N.Y .  1,911.42 


Fell  over  pail — frac.  wrist,  injured  elbow 


BENEFITS  PAID 

Daniel  Paddock,  Jr.,  Rushville,  N.Y . $1,320.00 


Auto  Acc. — fractured  facial  bones 

Darwin  Ames,  Medina,  N.Y .  611.84 

Kicked  by  cow — fract.  jaw 

Harry  L.  Nicholson,  Mexico,  N.Y.  .  678.50 

Fell — injured  back 

Dean  G.  Akins,  Lisbon,  N.Y .  1,007.25 

Kicked  by  cow — knee  injury 

Vernon  R.  Hynes,  Heuvelton,  N.Y .  1,168.21 

Kicked  by  cow — internal  injuries 

Stephen  Nagyhazi,  Schoharie,  N.Y.  .  214.28 

Slipped  off  truck — injured  hand 

Andy  Nadjadi,  Bath,  N.Y.  .  512.45 

Pushed  by  heifer — crushed  finger 
Menneth  G.  Snapp,  Newark  Valley,  N.Y.  501.54 
Leading  bull — injured  elbow 

Carl  Keim,  Ludlowville,  N.Y.  .  900.26 

Auto  Acc. — broke  ribs,  cut  &  bruises 

Ralph  Bliek,  Williamson,  N.Y .  1,106.27 

Knocked  down  by  pigs — internal  injuries 

Cary  W.  Kahl,  Warsaw,  N.Y .  429.57 

Auto  Acc. — mouth  cut,  front  teeth  broken 

Alice  Clark,  Rushville,  N.Y .  308.98 

Fell — fract.  wrist 

Wilbur  L.  Friends,  Millerton,  Pa .  1,290.00 

Caught  in  beaters  of  wagon — multiple  injuries 

Chris  R.  Sanders,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa .  130.40 

Sliding  into  base — injured  shoulder 

Stewart  Heater,  Pittstown,  N.J .  716.97 

Fell  off  barn — dislocated  shoulder 

Richard  W.  Clough,  Vernon,  Vt .  310.00 

Hit  steering  wheel  of  tractor — 
broke  breastbone 

Gerald  Mayer,  Middlebury,  Vt .  170.00 

Auto  Acc. — broke  leg,  cut  &  bruises 

Ulysse  A.  Choquette,  North  Troy,  Vt .  120.00 

Slipped  and  fell — broke  leg 
Edward  W.  Banach,  Greenfield,  Mass.  482.58 


Crushed  between  two  cars — broke  knee 
Clifford  Plummer,  Sr.,  S.  Windham,  Me.  1,000.00 
Bulldozer  tipped  over  on  him — burned  leg 

Phedime  Blanchette,  Fort  Kent,  Me .  210.00 

Fell — broke  shoulder  and  foot 
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Right  road  to  prof  its — Royster  Bonanza 


Royster  BONANZA,  regionally  formulated, 
contains  properly  balanced  amounts  of  all 
the  essential  plant  food  elements  your  crops 
need  . . .  from  planting  to  harvest.  The  exclu¬ 
sive  formulation  of  BONANZA’S  essential 
Trace  Elements  resists  both  leaching  and 
becoming  fixed  in  the  soil  ,  ,  .  and  stays 
continually  available  in  the  root  zone 
throughout  the  entire  growing  season. 

Three — even  six — plant  food  elements  are 
not  adequate  for  modern,  high-profit  farm¬ 
ing.  Your  crops  need  all  13.  And  you  get 
them  in  BONANZA  .  .  .  the  best  crop 


l^dyster 

FERTILIZERS  &  CHEMICALS 

P'.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Lyons,  New  York 


insurance,  the  best  profit  insurance  you 
can  buy.  Get  BONANZA  in  bag  or  bulk 
from  your  dependable  Royster  dealer. 


r' 


FREE  BOOKLET! 

Send  4-color  “Bonanza  Facts” 
booklet  to  help  me  spot  hunger 
symptoms  in  crops. 


- 1 


Name  . 
Address 


City . State.  .  .  .  Zip.  ...  j 

(Cut  out  and  mail  to  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  | 
P.O.  Box  1940,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501)  L  | 
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FOR  THE  NORTHEAST  FARMER 


These  Shell  insecticides  control  all  4  major  flies  plus  help  you  avoid  problems  with  milk. 


Application  Method 

Where  Control  Works 

Length  of  Control 

Special  Advantages 

Ciodrin®  Insecticide 

Spray  (2%  ready-to-use  spray), 
for  horn  fly,  face  fly,  stable  fly, 
house  fly. 

Stays  on  cows  — stops  fly  attack  in 
barn  and  out  on  pasture. 

One  spraying  protects  all  day. 

Lasting  control  that  won't  break  down 
under  pasture  conditions.  Frees  you 
from  residual  insecticides. 

Hand  dusting  (3%  dust)  for 
horn  fly. 

Protects  grazing  cows  from  hornfly 
irritation  that  hurts  milk  production. 

Up  to  21  days. 

Economical,  labor-saving  control 
method.  Real  staying  power  that  won’t 
endanger  milk  purity. 

Back  rubber  or  face  rubber 
(emulsible  concentrate  for  use 
with  oil)  for  horn  fly,  face  fly. 

Provides  especially  effective  fly  con¬ 
trol  on  pasture. 

Continuous  control. 

Automatic,  self-applied  control.  For 
lactating  cows  and  heifers  due  to 
freshen.  Face  fly  control  helps  pre¬ 
vent  pinkeye. 

Vapona®  Insecticide 

Spray,  fog,  or  mist,  1  %  ready- 
to-use  spray,  or  emulsible  con¬ 
centrate,  for  horn  fly,  face  fly, 
stable  fly,  house  fly. 

For  cows  in  barn.  Same  spray  spreads 
through  barn  to  control  flies  on  walls, 
ceiling,  etc. 

Provides  near-perfect  control  then 
disappears  rapidly. 

Incredibly  fast  fly  control  that  can  be 
used  on  animals  or  for  barns  and 
buildings. 

Vapona  strip  (lO-inch  resin  strip 
containing  Vapona  Insecticide, 
for  house  fly,  mosquitoes,  gnats 
and  other  small  flying  insects. 

Hang  1  strip  per  1000  cubic  feet  of 
space  in  feedrooms,  milkrooms,  other 
enclosed  areas. 

Strip  starts  releasing  Vapona  as  soon 
as  you  hang  it.  Control  continues  6-8 
weeks. 

Unique  new  control  method  saves 
time,  work.  Ends  spraying  near  milk 
or  feed.  Strip  kills  flies  without  ever 
touching  them. 

Ciovap®  Insecticide 

Spray  (Ready-to-use  spray  com¬ 
bining  1%  Ciodrin  and  l^% 
Vapona),  for  horn  fly,  face  fly, 
stable  fly  and  house  fly. 

Flies  on  cows  die  fast.  So  do  those 
resting  nearby.  Protection  also  lasts 
on  pasture. 

One  application  ends  the  fly  problem 
all  day— indoors  or  out. 

A  single  spray  works  3  ways.  Control 
flies  on  cows  and  around  barn. 

Ctodrin 
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Ciodrin®  Insecticide 

Available  as  a  2%  ready-to-use  spray  (gallon),  and  emul- 
sible  concentrate  (gallon  and  quart),  and  a  3%  dust. 


Vapona®  Insecticide 


Available  as  a  1%,  ready-to-use  spray  (gallon) 
and  as  an  emulsible  concentrate  (gallon). 
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Ciovap®  Insecticide 

Available  as  a  ready-to-use  spray,  1% 
Ciodrin  and  ^4%  Vapona  (gallon). 


Pick  the  dairy  insecticide  designed  to  work  best  with  your  herd  and 
your  fly  control  situation.  Available  at  the  Shell  Fly  Control  Headquar¬ 
ters  where  you  normally  buy  insecticides.  Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division,  110  West  51st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Shell  Chemical 
Company 

Agricultural  Chemiqals  Division 


You’re  the  most 
expensive  feeder 
you  can  own 


Hand  feeding  cattle  is  slow  .  .  .  hard 
.  .  .  time-consuming  work.  In  other 
words,  it’s  expensive. 

A  Farmec  feeder  cuts  out  this  ex¬ 
pense.  Frees  you  from  added  work. 
Gives  you  more  time  for  farm  man¬ 
agement.  Raises  your  production.  And 
that  all  adds  up  to  more  income. 

Whether  you’re  feeding  beef  or  dairy 
cattle,  you’ll  find  a  Farmec  feeder  tai¬ 
lored  to  your  operation. 


For  automatic  uniform 
distribution  of  feed,  the 
Farmec  571  Cycle  Feeder. 


For  versatility,  the 
Farmec  561  Trough  Feeder. 


feeding,  the  Farmec  541  Auger  Feeder. 

Your  Farmec  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  all  the  help  you  need  in 
choosing  the  feeder  that’s  right  for 
your  farmstead.  See  him  today. 

FARMEC 

in  romitead  Mc/dumzation 

DIVISION  OF  NEW  HOLLAND 
^^^DeptlSjSmoketowmPa^^^^ 
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...with  Ri^d'Rib! 

With  galvanized  steel  Rigid -Rib*  Roofing  from  Republic,  your  buildings 
go  up  faster  because  you  work  with  fewer  sheets.  Only  32  sheets  instead 
of  120  on  this  2,000-square-foot  installation.  That’s  88  fewer  sheets  to 
lift  and  nail  than  with  conventional  roofing.  How’s  that  for  timesaving 
ease  and  economy? 

And  you  eliminate  leaky  end  laps  for  good.  Choose  this  longer,  wider, 
stronger  roofing  and  pick  the  size  that  covers  your  roof,  eave  to  ridge. 

From  6'  to  32',  in  widths  of  24"  or  30". 

Exclusive  nonsiphon  design  prevents  leakage  at  side  laps;  roofs  stay 
watertight  for  years,  even  in  gusty  winds.  And  this  galvanized  steel  roof¬ 
ing  and  siding  has  an  attractive  low  profile  That  gives  buildings  a  crisp, 
clean,  efficient  look. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Rigid ‘Rib  on  your  next  roofing  job. 

*A  Trademark  of  Republic  Steel  Corporation 

This  STEELMARK  of  the  American  Steel  Industry  on  a  product  assures  you 
it  is  modern,  versatile,  economical  Steel.  Look  for  it  on  products  you  buy. 

(»  REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CORPORATION 

1441  Republic  Bldg. ‘Cleveland, Ohio  44101 
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MILK  MIST 

The  milk  situation  has  certain  similarities 
to  Viet  Nam  .  .  .  udderly  confusing. 

On  March  1,  the  USD  A  ordered  suspension 
of  certain  pricing  provisions  of  many  federal 
milk  marketing  orders  during  April,  May, 
and  June.  On  March  31,  the  USD  A  announced 
a  suspension  (effective  April  10)  of  the  suspen¬ 
sion,  and  a  decision  amending  the  orders. 
When  the  mist  lifted  a  bit,  the  April-June  blend 
prices  in  all  the  northeastern  federal  orders 
ended  up  considerably  above  what  they  were 
during  the  same  period  in  ’65  ...  an  average 
of  47  cents  per  hundredweight  above  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  (Order  2)  area. 

Almost  entirely  overlooked  was  the  fact 
that  39  cents  of  this  47  cent  increase  would 
have  occurred  as  a  result  of  normal  market 
forces,  without  any  modification  of  order  pro¬ 
visions.  We’ve  been  listening  to  the  “free- 
market-is-the-law-of-the-j angle”  boys  so  long 
that  we  give  thanks  to  the  Great  White  Father 
in  Washington  when  milk  prices  go  up  .  .  . 
and  damn  that  “old  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand”  when  they’re  low.  Market  forces  can 
raise  at-the-farm  prices,  too  ...  as  they  have 
been  doing. 

To  further  assure  dairymen  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  in  their  corner,  the  price 
support  level  for  manufacturing  milk  was 
increased  to  $3.50  per  hundredweight  for  the 
year  beginning  April  1,  1966.  But  market 
prices  for  such  milk  are  (and  were)  well  above 
the  new  support  level,  and  are  expected  to  be 
for  a  number  of  months. 

Meanvvdiile,  back  at  the  ranch,  the  boss 
asked  the  cowhands  at  the  Capitol  Hill  spread 
to  castrate  the  critter  carrying  the  SMP  brand 
.  .  .  Special  Milk  Program.  He  knew  the  boys 
would  refuse  to  handle  such  a  popular  pet 
thataway,  but  it  would  prove  he  was  trying! 

In  the  back  room  of  the  bunkhouse.  Fore¬ 
man  Freeman  ceased  to  smite  his  breast  on 
behalf  of  higher  farm  incomes  .  .  .  and  hope¬ 
fully  announced  that  farm  prices  will  drop  6 
to  10  percent  before  the  end  of  ’66.  Two  other 
cowpokes  sat  around  the  chunkstove  and  bus¬ 
ily  drafted  orders  to  keep  dairy  product  prices 
down.  One  allowed  more  imports  of  dairy 
products  from  other  countries;  the  other  order¬ 
ed  oleo  rather  than  butter  for  soldiers  overseas. 

Some  facts  remain  amidst  the  mist; 

1.  Higher  returns  to  dairymen  are  welcome, 
and  have  come  about  primarily  as  a  result  of 
market  forces  ...  in  turn  developing  because 
the  number  of  people  engaged  in  dairying  has 
finally  come  down  to  a  level  where  the  supply 
of  and  demand  for  milk  are  more  nearly 
equal. 

Prices  do  allocate  production  resources  in 
the  directions  of  things  people  want  .  .  .  and 
they  do  a  better  job  of  this  in  the  long  run 
than  do  administrators.  Even  the  Russians 
are  beginning  to  admit  this,  and  are  introduc¬ 
ing  the  profit  incentive. 

2.  The  need  for  strong  farm  cooperatives 
is  more  pressing  than  ever.  The  USDA  is 
primarily  consumer-oriented  in  the  public  pol¬ 
icy  area  of  its  activities. 

Most  political  leaders  in  these  United  States 
are  really  committed  to  cheap  food,  and  to 
agricultural  prosperity  only  if  it  can  be  engin¬ 
eered  through  governmental  transfer  to  farm¬ 
ers  of  consumer  funds  withheld  from  wages 
.  .  .  and  therefore  not  missed  so  much.  After 
many  years  of  proclaiming  a  legislative  goal 
of  economic  equality  for  farmers,  political 
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leaders  now  find  themselves  unable  to  live 
comfortably  with  consumer  protest  when  farm 
returns  in  the  marketplace  really  do  approach 
equity. 

3.  Effective  promotion  for  milk  and  dairy 
products  should  be  expanded  .  .  .  and  should 
be  supported  by  all  dairymen,  voluntarily  or 
otherwise.  The  long-range  best  interests  of  the 
industry  shouldn’t  be  forgotten  because  of  a 
temporarily  more  prosperous  period. 

4.  Dairymen  should  moveslowly  to  increase 
production  .  .  .  particularly  in  terms  of  hur¬ 
riedly  making  large  capital  investments.  Why 
build  up  another  surplus  to  hang  over  the 
market? 

There  are  still  more  adjustments  to  come  in 
northeastern  dairying  .  .  .  conversion  to 
almost  100  percent  bulk  handling  of  milk 
being  only  one.  Some  farm  families  located 
on  marginal  farms  should  seriously  consider 
selling  out  during  this  time  of  high  cattle  and 
equipment  prices  .  .  .  and  look  foremployment 
in  labor-hungry  industry. 

PASSION  POTION 

Pageant  Magazine  had  an  article  recently 
entitled,  “The  Eight  Foods  That  Spcirk  Sexual 
Desire”  ...  a  list  supposedly  compiled  by  a 
panel  of  physicians.  Milk  had  a  prominent 
position  on  the  list. 

Gadzooks!  Think  of  the  possibilities  here 
for  product  promotion  .  .  .  Seduction  Swizzle 
Soda,  the  Manpower  Malted,  the  Stimulator 
Shake,  and  the  Salome  Sundae.  Milk  cartons 
could  carry  messages  about  Passion  Power, 
Boudoir  Brawn,  Ravishing  Recipes,  and  Virile 
Vitality; 

Milk  might  have  to  be  rationed! 


"WE  TAKE  WHAT  WE  WANT" 

Received  a  newspaper  clipping  the  other 
day  that  made  my  blood  boil  about  a  type  of 
injustice  we’ve  tolerated  too  long  in  the  North¬ 
east. 

Seems  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winsor  G.  Brown 
of  White  River  Junction,  Vermont,  have  just 
been  awarded  $50,000  in  court  for  84  acres 
of  land  taken  by  the  State  for  a  highway 
interchange.  The  land  had  been  taken  in  1964 
and  ’65  .  .  .  and  the  Browns  had  turned  down 
the  $12,400  offered.  Now,  get  this... the 
State’s  chief  witness  testified  that  he  believed 
it  was  worth  $26,000  .  .  .  more  than  twice 
what  had  been  offered!  Two  other  appraisers 
testified  that  the  figure  should  be  $55,000  to 
$58,400. 

Some  people  say,  “But  public  employees 
should  buy  land  as  cheaply  as  possible  to 
economize  on  public  funds.”  Now  wait  just  a 
cottonpickin’  minute!  Unlike  other  market¬ 
place  situations,  the  landowner  has  no  choice 
about  selling  to  the  state.  Is  there  anything 
fair  about  putting  the  eminent  domain  gun 
to  his  head  and  then  trying  to  get  his  land 
for  a  ridiculously  low  price? 

Why  should  the  landowner  be  forced  to 
wait  for  years  before  getting  settlement?  New 
York  State  recently  made  some  administrative 
changes  authorizing  partial  payment  without 
jeopardizing  the  legal  rights  of  landowners 
to  go  to  court  later  ...  a  good  move.  But  in 
all  states,  the  process  of  payment  can  be 
agonizingly  slow. 

Finally,  why  should  landowners  be  forced 


to  pay  out  as  legal  fees  a  big  chunk  of  what 
they  get?  This  may  not  disturb  state  legisla¬ 
tors  very  much,  though,  because  a  majority 
of  them  are  lawyers.  If  offers  were  reasonable 
in  the  first  place,  landowners  wouldn’t  have 
to  go  to  court. 

I’d  guess  that  the  poorest  public  relations 
“enjoyed”  by  any  public  agency  is  that  of  the 
departments  of  public  works  in  the  various 
states.  Basically,  they  do  a  great  job  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  developing  a  fine  highway  system 
.  .  .  why  spoil  it  with  such  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  landowners? 

As  I  said.  New  York  has  adopted  some 
reforms  that  have  helped  .  .  .  but  not  solved 
.  .  .  the  problem.  In  all  the  states  of  the  North¬ 
east,  let’s  keep  pushing  on  this  one! 

SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES 

Alexander  Barkan,  Director  of  the  AFL- 
GIO  Gommittee  on  Political  Education,  spoke 
some  time  ago  to  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  Among  his  comments  was  this 
one;  “Farmers  and  workers  must  stick  together 
to  accomplish  the  big  unfinished  legislative 
programs  that  will  benefit  all  the  people  .  .  . 
better  social  security,  better  health  care,  better 
education,  stronger  farm  programs,  adequate 
housing,  libercd  credit,  and  improved  welfare 
programs.” 

In  case  you  thought  our  country  has  al¬ 
ready  gone  quite  a  long  way  with  the  pro¬ 
grams  Mr.  Barkan  mentioned,  notice  he  says 
“unfinished  legislative  programs.”  There  are 
still  many  untasted  goodies  in  the  dreamers’ 
bag  of  tricks  .  .  .  including  the  rev'^erse  income 
tax,  guaranteed  minimum  wage  for  every¬ 
body,  and  financing  of  vastly-enlarged  Social 
Security  benefits  from  general  revenues  rather 
than  from  the  present  system  of  contributions 
by  employers  and  employees.  It’s  a  fact, 
friends  .  .  .  when  the  planners  get  a  taste  of 
the  fun  of  giving  away  other  people’s  money, 
the  exhilaration  becomes  addictive! 

Tax  experts  tell  us  that  about  one-third  of 
the  U.S.  Gross  Natipnal  Product  is  being 
siphoned  off  by  all  forms  of  taxes.  Some  his¬ 
torians  and  economists  have  long  stated  that, 
when  a  country  begins  to  tax  much  beyond 
thirty  percent,  it  is  headed  for  trouble .  .  . 
looks  like  we  are  testing  that  theory. 

The  problem  that  develops  is  simple  .  .  . 
the  productive  people  suddenly  see  that  the 
primeiry  result  of  their  extra  effort  is  the  dubi¬ 
ous  privilege  of  paying  more  taxes  to  benefit 
those  who  are  less  productive.  There  has 
always  been  a  degree  of  this  in  our  social 
framework  since  the  country  started  .  .  .  and 
there  should  be  on  behalf  of  the  physically  or 
mentally  incapable  .  .  .  but  recent  years  have 
brought  a  flood  of  programs  for  redistributing 
wealth  without  regard  to  productivity.  If  being 
productive  is  not  sufficiently  rewarded,  and  if 
the  nonproductive  who  are  able  to  work  can 
still  live  pretty  high  off  the  hog  without  work¬ 
ing  .  .  .  then  the  multitude  that  loafs  and  fishes 
becomes  a  reality. 

Judging  by  some  of  the  stories  contained 
in  both  religious  and  secular  writings.  I’d 
guess  that  the  human  race  has  always  secretly 
longed  for  a  workless  existence.  The  Garden 
of  PMen,  for  instance,  was  thought  of  as  a 
place  where  every  need  was  met  without  effort. 
Nirvana  is  the  peaceful  state  of  lack  of  desire 
that  every  Buddhist  hopes  to  attain.  Utopia 
is  a  dreamland  where  abundance  flows  .  .  • 
but  no  sweat. 

As  old  as  mankind  itself  is  the  delusion 
that  all  play  and  no  work  makes  Jack  a 
bright  and  happy  boy.  The  truth  remains  .  .  • 
it  is  unfair  for  the  goof-offs  to  eat  the  wheat 
grown  by  the  square  Little  Red  Hens.  Further¬ 
more,  regardless  of  the  protests  of  the  bleeding 
hearts,  people  who  are  capable  of  earning 
their  own  way  are  happier  doing  so  than  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  chains  of  habitual  laziness. 
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PRUNING  CHRISTMAS 
TREES 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  op¬ 
eration  in  the  Christmas  tree  plan¬ 
tation  is  pruning  (or  shearing). 
Why?  Because  there  are  so  many 
million  seedlings  planted  each 
year,  and  the  buyers  are  getting 
choosy  in  selecting  which  tree  will 
go  into  their  home  at  Christmas 
time  ...  or  which  will  be  planted 
on  their  property  as  an  orna¬ 
mental. 

You  can  easily  change  the  shape 
of  the  Scotch  pine;  therefore  this 
tree  has  become  the  number  one 
Christmas  tree  in  New  York  State. 
Remember  that  few  trees  grow  per¬ 
fectly;  most  require  some  control. 
Since  the  pines  grow  faster,  they 
need  more  attention  with  the  prun¬ 
ing  shears  than  the  slower  growing 
spruces  and  firs. 

Least  Attention 

The  nicest  compliment  we  can 
give  the  spruces  is  that  they  need 
the  least  attention.  The  rule  is  .  .  . 
don’t  shear  any  tree  that  you  don’t 
have  to  .  .  .  and  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber  of  spruces  need  attention,  while 
most  of  the  pines  will. 

When  should  shearing  be  done? 
In.  our  area,  late  June  and  early 
July  are  the  suggested  months 
because  the  new  growth  is  most 
easily  cut  back  at  that  time;  new 
buds  also  have  a  chance  to  form 
if  they  are  pruned  then.  Spruces 
can  be  pruned  at  almost  any  time 
of  the  year  without  harm;  but  if 
you  cut  back  the  pines  during  the 
winter,  they  lose  one  to  two  years 
growth. 

How  much  growth  should  you 
leave?  Try  to  keep  new  growth 
(pines)  to  an  average  of  12  inches 
on  the  terminal  (leader)  shoot. 
Some  growers  suggest  waiting 
until  the  trees  are  3  feet  high  before 
beginning  the  pruning  program; 
others  say  to  cut  as  soon  as 
growth  exceeds  12  inches  per  year. 

We  find  that  it  all  depends  on 
the  tree ...  if  it  begins  to  look 
leggy  or  unformed,  that  is  the  time 
to  prune.  And  the  well  pruned  tree 
seems  to  command  a  higher  mar¬ 
ket  price  than  the  tree  with  too 
much  space  between  each  ring  of 
branches  jutting  out  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  stem. 

Watch  Taper 

Be  careful  of  taper  .  .  .  aim  to 
have  the  tree  with  a  base  2/3  as 
wide  as  the  tree  is  high.  This  is  an 
ideal  ratio  for  pines  or  spruces; 
for  a  U.S.  Number  1  or  premium 
tree  taper  may  range  from  not  less 
than  40  percent  to  no  more  than 
90  percent.  It  seems  that  the 
thinner  taper  is  IN  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  taper  is  OUT  right  now. 
Most  lots  selling  trees  find  it  easier 
to  sell  trees  with  the  40  to  70  per¬ 
cent  taper  than  the  bushier  trees 
over  that  taper. 

The  easiest  way  we  know  of  to 
shape  small  trees  is  to  use  a  pair 
of  hedge  shears,  turn  them  upside 
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by  W.  H.  Rawlings 

down,  then  walk  around  the  tree  in 
a  circle  and  cut  back  any  branch 
that  spoils  the  symmetrical  form 
of  the  tree  ...  or  at  least  cut  it 
back  to  proportion.  You  can  de¬ 
termine  taper  easily  by  this 
method. 

Pruning  shears  are  the  easiest 
tools  to  use.  The  biggest  problem 
with  them  is  that  your  fingers  get 
tired  after  pruning  1,000  trees  or 
less.  However,  the  method  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple.  Grasp  the  central 


leader  and  cut  it  back  about  1/3, 
or  to  no  more  than  12  inches;  then 
cut  back  the  side  leaders  an  equal 
distance. 

You  still  have  a  natural- shaped 
tree  and  the  eye  appeaf  is  not  lost. 
Check  the  side  growth.  Is  it  exces¬ 
sive?  Does  the  tree  appear  lop¬ 
sided  or  heavy  on  one  side?  If  so, 
cut  back  that  growth  too.  Move 
on  to  the  next  tree  and  repeat  the 
process.  The  good  pruner  is  said 
to  be  able  to  handle  about  one  tree 
a  minute. 

If  your  trees  do  not  make  more 
than  12  inches  annual  growth,  it 
is  often  a  waste  of  time  to  prune. 
Pruning  has  the  effect  of  making 
the  tree  bushier  apd  not  so  scrag- 
gly  as  it  might  be  found  in  nature. 


Some  trees  will  not  need  any  prun¬ 
ing;  they  seem  to  be  a  natural  just 
as  they  grow.  If  only  all  trees  were 
like  this!  And  spruces  seldom  need 
the  side  branches  pruned;  if  you 
cut  back  the  central  leader,  the 
tree  will  bush  out  and  fill  in  spaces 
along  the  side. 

The  first  time  we  pruned,  we 
went  through  and  cut  the  central 
leader  completely  out  of  every  tree. 
Talk  about  bushy  trees!  But 
almost  every  single  one  of  them 
sold.  And  people  raved  about  the 
nice  trees. 

But  that  serves  to  illustrate  our 
point.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  make 
mistakes.  Nature  will  cover  them 
and  by  next  year,  no  one  will 
know  what  you  did. 


for  positive 
disease  control  on 
potatoes,  tomatoes 
and  other  vegetables 

You're  always  right 

when  you  rely  on  Du  Pont  “Manzate”  D  because  it: 

□  Gives  positive  protection  against  a  wide  range  of  diseases. 

□  Protects  crops  through  rainy  and  humid  infection  periods. 

□  May  be  used  with  many  of  the  commonly-used  pesticides. 

□  Won’t  damage  plants  when  applied  at  short  intervals  according  to  directions. 

□  Won’t  clog  spray  nozzles  or  corrode  equipment. 

□  Has  small  particles  which  make  better  contact  with  disease  organisms. 

□  Readily  mixes  with  water. ..an  easy  to  use  wettable  powder. 

Be  right  always.  Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Manzate”  D  from 
your  local  dealer  today,  or  for  more  information  write; 

Du  Pont,  Industrial  and  Biochemicals  Dept.,  Room  N-2439,  Wilmington,  Delaware  19898 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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Uetter  Things  for  Hotter  l,i\  ing 
.  .  .  through  Chfini.tlry 


automated  feeding  systems 


Press  a  button  .  .  .  that’s  all  it  takes  to  deliver  silage  quickly 
and  economically  to  your  herd.  From  silo  to  feeding  bunk, 
Patz  has  fully-automated  equipment  easily  adaptable  to  any 
farm  layout.  It  doesn’t  matter  whether  you’re  planning  for 
future  expansion  or  are  looking  now  for  the  advantages  an 
automated  system  can  provide.  Let  your  Patz  Material  Han¬ 
dling  Specialist  develop  an  automated  feeding  system  tail¬ 
ored  to  your  specific  needs.  The  Patz  self-propelled  Silo 
Unloader,  the  versatile  Material  Mover  and  the  economical 
Straight  Line  or  expandable  Circular  Cattle  Feeder  units  all 
combine  to  form  a  rugged  system  built  for  years  of  profit¬ 
building  service. 


□  Farm  Owner  KhmiM  ■ 

□  Farm  Tenant  ■COMPANY 

□  student  Pound  Wisconsin  54161 

Dept.  AA-66 

Please  send  me  further  information  on  the  Patz  Cattle  Feeders 


NAME 


CITY 


_  STATE _ ZIP  CODE  _ 

PATZ  MATERIAL  HANDLING  SPECIALISTS 
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Line  Up  With  New  Self  Aligning 

OREGON' 

POWER  MATE  RIM  SPROCKET 

For  Direct  Drive  Chain  Saws 

These  new  sprockets  will  save  you  money,  give  twice  the  life  of  your 
regular  sprocket. 

The  POWER  MATE  is  a  two  part  sprocket:  rim  and  drum.  The  rim  is 
self  aligning  so  the  chain  is  mated  to  the  guide  bar.  This  gives 
smoother  chain  operation,  less  bar  jumping,  strain,  and  drive  link 
damage.  Replace  only  the  rim  when  worn  as  the  drum  will  last  for 
two  to  six  rims. 

Ask  your  OREGON  dealer  for  a  new  POWER  MATE  SELF  ALIGN¬ 
ING  SPROCKET.  Made  in  3/8”,  .404",  7/16”  and  1/2”  pitches. 

THE  PERFECT  CUTTING  TEAM: 

INDUSTRIES.  INC.  OREGON  CHAIN,  BAR 

PORTLAND.  OREGON  SPROCKET 


OMARK 


Cagwag  FoAirt 

Noted 

f  y  w  ' 

by  HAROLD  HAWLEY 

FERTILIZER  PLOWDOWN 

This  whole  business  of  having 
a  mixing  plant  close  so  we  can 
buy  ingredients  mixed  to  our  spe¬ 
cific  field  needs,  have  the  stuff 
hauled  to  us  bulk,  and  angered 
from  a  “Fertiveyor”  to  a  spreader 
is  a  real  change. 

For  years  we  had  nitrogen  ap¬ 
plied  ahead  for  a  plowdown,  but 
now  we  put  on  most  of  the  crop 
needs  before  plowing  .  .  .  leaving 
only  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre 
to  go  on  with  the  planter. 

On  oat  ground  we  spread  the 
crop  needs  after  plowing,  then 
disked  it  in,  and  sowed.  This  saved 
time,  work,  and  money.  With  corn 
there  is  an  added  advantage  in 
that  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  going  through  the  planter 
cuts  down  the  fertilizer  damage. 
Always  on  a  side  hill  the  planter 
slid  around  enough  to  place  the 
seed  and  fertilizer  closer  than  nor¬ 
mal  on  two  of  the  four  rows,  with 
some  damage  resulting.  With  the 
rate  cut  to  two  hundred  pounds 
there  is  little  of  this. 

All  this  business  of  getting  the 
goods  to  the  farm  between  the  time 
the  ground  firms  up  and  the  plow¬ 
ing  is  done  takes  a  lot  of  planning 
and  co-operation.  Last  year  we 
had  most  of  the  spreading  done  by 
truck,  which  was  all  right  except 
for  an  occasional  wet  hole  .  .  .  this 
year  we  have  spread  it  with  a 
tractor  and  spreader  and  this  is 
better.  We  can  get  it  on  sooner 
leaving  us  free  to  plow  whenever 
we  are  ready.  Also  if  we  can  get  it 
on  early  enough  we  can  avoid  the 
rush  for  equipment  which  surely 
must  come  later. 

As  we  spread  the  fertilizer  on 
the  oat  ground  after  plowing,  we 
couldn’t  help  but  think  of  some 
oats  we  helped  plant  out  in  Illinois 
some  23  or  24  years  ago.  The 
farm  had  two  big-wheeled  wagons. 
One  hind  wheel  had  a  sprocket 
such  as  used  to  be  on  ground- 
driven  manure  spreaders.  This 
drove  a  chain  which  drove  a  spin¬ 
ner  which  flung  the  oats  as  they 
fell  onto  it  from  a  hopper  fastened 
to  the  back  of  the  wagon  box.  This 
rig  was  called  an  end  gate  seeder. 

The  procedure  was  simple.  A 
team  pulled  the  wagon  up  the  corn 
rows  while  a  man  with  a  shovel 
kept  oats  in  the  hopper  in  the 
back.  The  oats  were  spread  in  a 
40  to  50-foot  swath.  With  the  farm¬ 
er  filling  and  hauling  the  other 
wagon  box,  I  scattered  the  oats 
in  the  field.  By  one  o’clock  we  had 
160  acres  of  oats  sowed  or  scat¬ 
tered.  The  next  step  was  to  disk 


them  in.  This  was  all  the  planting 
of  oats  involved  for  him.  No  plow¬ 
ing,  harrowing,  and  no  fertilizer. 

As  I  spread  the  fertilizer  for  our 
oat  ground,  I  got  to  thinking  what 
would  happen  if  we  went  right 
back  to  the  barn  and  threw  in  the 
oats  and  broadcast  them,  too. 
Then  we  could  disk  and  harrow 
them  in  with  the  fertilizer  and  be 
done  with  the  job.  We  didn’t  do  it 
this  year  .  .  .  but  it’s  on  the  agenda 
to  try  in  ’67.  Have  any  ofyou tried 
it?  We  one  time  tried  sowing  with¬ 
out  plowing,  just  disking,  but 
weren’t  satisfied  with  results  wher¬ 
ever  we  had  much  clay.  However, 
plowing  then  disking  in  the  seed 
might  be  a  different  deal. 

SENTENCE  SUSPENDED 

We’ve  become  more  and  more 
concerned  about  the  large  number 
of  people  who  are  convicted  of 
various  violations  of  the  law,  sen¬ 
tenced,  and  then  have  the  sentence 
suspended.  It’s  pretty  hard  to  fig¬ 
ure  what  good  such  a  sentence 
does  or  where  the  justice  is  if  one 
person  serves  out  his  sentence  or 
pays  his  fine  while  another  one 
gets  his  suspended. 

There  is  no  use  being  naive 
about  this  sort  of  thing.  If  a  good 
lawyer  is  hired  and  paid  enough 
to  cover  “all  costs,”  it  apparently 
is  possible  to  get  charges  reduced, 
marks  omitted  from  drivers’  licen¬ 
ses,  and  sentences  suspended.  This 
makes  a  mockery  of  that  noble 
concept  of  equal  justice  before  the 
law.  He  who  merely  goes  in,  pleads 
guilty,  and  pays  his  fine  as  I 
assume  a  decent,  honest  citizen 
should,  is  made  to  wonder  when  he 
sees  what  can  be  done.  Naturally, 
I  have  no  solution  for  this  prob¬ 
lem  except  to  suggest  that  judges, 
justices,  and  district  attorneys 
should  be  re-elected  only  if  their 
record  m  this  matter  can  stand 
close  scrutiny. 

FIRST,  SOME  SPADE  WORK 

Among  boyhood  adventures  in 
higher  mathematics  used  to  be  cal¬ 
culations  to  determine  how  much 
Jack  Dempsey  or  Gene  Tunney 
made  per  minute  while  in  the  ring. 
A  fifteen  round  bout,  45  minutes, 
worth  about  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  winner  .  .  . 
after  all  the  deducts  of  course  .  .  • 
figured  out  to  some  fancy  returns 
per  minute.  It  was  pretty  easy  to 
forget  the  weeks  and  weeks  of  train- 
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ing  and  preparation,  and  maybe 
even  a  few  days  getting  over  the 
big  fights. 

So  it  is  with  almost  everything 
which  gets  done.  Every  hour  a 
plane  is  airborne  represents  a  lot 
of  time  by  a  ground  crew  getting 
and  keeping  her  ready  to  go. 

While  not  so  spectacular,  the 
amount  of  preparation  it  takes  to 
get  started  plowing  is  considerable, 
and  gets  bigger  each  year.  It  just 
takes  more  doing  to  get  these  big¬ 
ger  tractors  and  plows  ready  .  .  . 
but  that  is  not  the  real  point.  More 
is  done  in  the  field  before  the  plow¬ 
ing  starts. 

Earlier  this  spring,  I  drove  to 
Ithaca,  New  York,  on  a  fine  bright 
day  when  the  ground  was  not  yet 
quite  ready  to  plow.  Preparation 
was  apparent  at  every  turn  as  the 
various  folks  tried  to  get  in  a 
position  to  go  as  soon  as  the 
ground  was  ready. 

We  saw  several  fields  being 
spread  with  lime  or  with  fertilizer 
to  be  plowed  down.  Two  or  three 
men  were  finishing  up  burning 
brush  and  cleaning  up  the  hedge¬ 
rows  so  that  job  wouldn’t  hold 
them  up;  a  few  were  disking  or 
chopping  corn  stalks  so  there 
would  be  no  hold-up  from  that 
job.  Then,  of  course,  the  last  of  the 
manure  was  being  cleaned  up  and 
spread.  All  this  makes  no  mention 
of  the  fact  that  in  several  yards  or 
sheds  we  saw  the  tractors  and 
plows  being  readied.  Like  the  prize 
fighter,  there  was  a  lot  of  training 
and  preparation  before  actually 
doing  the  real  job.  And  how  well 
that  paid  off!  When  the  weather 
finally  broke,  the  amount  of 
ground  which  was  roiled  over  was 
fantastic  .  .  .  partly  because  of  the 
preparations  which  had  been  pretty 
largely  done  ahead  of  time. 

RESEARCH,  PROGRESS 

It  is  hard  to  come  up  with  many 
good  farm  practices  that  aren’t 
better  today  than  formerly  as  a 
result  of  somebody  having  done 
some  research  on  them.  Likewise, 
machinery  and  equipment  keep 
right  on  getting  better  as  a  result 
of  experimentation  and  research. 
I  am  really  impressed  by  the  things 
that  steel  can  now  do  better  than 
formerly.  Stronger  and  lighter,  or 
stainless,  or  corrosion-resistant 
etc.,  etc.  In  short,  machinery 
manufacturers  can  select  about 
what  they  need  for  the  job  to  be 
done  on  each  separate  part  of  a 
machine.  Steel  bottoms  and  sides 
for  manure  spreaders  are  but  one 
example  of  a  new  kind  of  steel 
making  a  spreader  last  longer. 

Somebody  has  said  that  at  any 
given  time  there  are  now  more 
people  working  on  agricultural 
research  than  the  total  of  all  the 
agriculture  researchers  since  time 
began.  This  takes  in  a  lot  of  terri¬ 
tory,  but  whether  it  is  precisely  so 
or  not  is  unimportant.  The  fact 
remains  that  it  is  this  tremendous 
and  impressive  array  of  trained 
talent  that  makes  for  such  rapid 
change  and  so  much  progress. 

All  of  us  reap  rewards  from  this 
research.  Of  course,  all  of  us  are 
involved  in  the  adjustments  that 
this  change  and  progress  brings. 
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Hurrah  for  research  and  progress! 

Now  against  this  kind  of  a  back¬ 
ground  let  us  consider  what  our 
reaction  should  be  to  the  following. 
We  read  that  mastitis  is  still  the 
most  costly  disease  dairymen  have 
to  cope  with.  A  recent  houseclean¬ 
ing  of  our  files  uncovered  recom¬ 
mendations  on  prevention  of 
mastitis.  These  suggestions  pre¬ 
sumably  were  based  on  the  best 
knowledge  at  the  time  they  were 
printed  (about  1946-48).  Another 
pamphlet  which  got  into  the  files 
within  the  past  two  years  had  noth¬ 
ing  new  to  offer. 

Now  we  have  a  “new”  modified 
program  which  is  still  based  on 
the  same  assumptions  and  general 
approach  as  before. 

This  would  in  no  way  be  serious 


if  the  first  recommendations  had 
covered  everything  so  well  that  the 
disease  was  or  could  have  been 
eliminated  from  dairy  herds  across 
the  country.  The  fact  that  it  is  still 
such  a  serious  roadblock  to  dairy 
prosperity  suggests  that  there  was 
some  gap  between  ultimate  truth 
and  belief  20  years  ago.  With  cur¬ 
rent  recommendations  reading  like 
revisions  of  the  original,  we  sus¬ 
pect  the  gap  still  exists.  Of  course, 
it’s  only  fair  to  say  that  we’ve  not 
all  used  the  available  information. 

Any  thinking  person  knows  that 
research  takes  time  and  money  in 
king-size  chunks.  If  needed,  sup¬ 
port  for  appropriations  for  basic 
research  can  likely  be  mustered. 
It  seems  apparent  that  only  if  new 
basic  truths  are  uncovered  as  to 
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the  real  nature  of  the  disease  will 
the  much-needed  additional  prog¬ 
ress  be  made. 

Discussions  with  many  people 
over  the  past  two  or  three  years 
leaves  me  still  unaware  of  any 
really-comprehensive  new  basic 
research  on  this  important  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  whole  Northeast.  I  hope 
I’m  wrong,  because  only  if  such 
research  is  done  will  we  make 
headway.  Sure,  we  may  get  better 
antibiotics  in  stronger  doses  which 
may  more  effectively  cope  with  the 
infection  once  it  has  occurred.  But 
what  I  am  talking  about  is  enough 
understanding  of  the  disease  so 
that  there  might  be  agreement 
among  “authorities.” 

I’m  for  this  kind  of  research, 
and  feel  it  is  badly  needed. 


Mr.  Robert  Meacham 
Assistant  Manager 
Sodus  Fruit  Farm,  Inc, 
Sodus,  New  York 


'less  of  an  insect  problem 
in  1965,  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  Guthion  S.C.  did  such  a 
good  job  in  1964..;' 


especially  for  control  of  Bud  Moths! 


Many  growers,  including  Mr.  Meacham, 
reported  excellent  results  on  cherries 
when  Guthion  S.C.  was  used  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  spray  program.  Guthion  gives  ex¬ 
cellent  protection  against  plum  curculio, 
eye-spotted  budmoth,  leaf  roller,  mites,  aphids  and 
other  insects  that  lower  quality  and  eye  appeal. 
■  Guthion  S.C.  is  a  broad  spectrum  insecticide  with 
a  longer  control  period  that  protects  the  trees' 


should  weather  or  other  factors  delay  spraying. 
Guthion  will  not  harm  foliage  or  cause  soil  residue 
build-up  when  used  as  recommended.  ■  Use 
Guthion  this  season  on  your  trees.  It’s  a  quality 
Blue  Bullseye  product  from  Chemagro  Corporation. 

CHEMAGRO 
CORPORATION 


®  KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI  64120 
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Even  today's  hard-to-handle  hybrids 
are  easy  going  for  Haybine  mower-crusher? 


If  YOU’VE  BEEN  HOLDING  OUT  against  the  sudan-sorghum 
crops  because  no  machine  could  handle  these  heavy  hybrids— 
start  changing  your  plans!  The  New  Holland  Haybine®  mower- 
crusher  takes  ’em  right  in  stride! 

Here’s  a  3-in-1  machine  that  can  move  along  at  field  speeds 
up  to  8  m.p.h.  And  because  the  reel  is  keeping  the  cutterbar  clear, 
you’re  able  to  breeze  through  tall,  thick  crops.  Adjust  the  reel 
downward  and  you’ll  lift  up  tangled  and  knocked-down  crops  that 
would  otherwise  be  left  on  the  ground. 

Then  before  this  mowed  crop  touches  the  ground,  it’s  swept 


back  into  the  full-width  crushing  rolls.  Less  chance  for  dirt  or 
stones  to  get  into  windrow  or  swath!  Whether  you’re  making  bales 
or  silage,  this  helps  keep  crop  quality  high. 

The  Haybine  mower-crusher  even  has  the  rugged  strength  to 
slice  through  tail  cane  and  sorghum  and  lay  it  into  a  fast-drying 
swath. 

So  don’t  ever  hesitate  to  plant  a  high-tonnage  crop  just  be¬ 
cause  you  think  it’s  going  to  be  a  problem  to  harvest.  Remember, 
this  is  1966  and  the  Haybine  is  here!  At  your  New  Holland  dealer’s, 
that  is.  New  Holland  Machine  Co.  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp. 


NEW  Holland 

"pAst  in  Gf’QSslahd  F^mihg" 


Associate  county  agent  Joe  Donahoe  (left)  visits  with  Alvah  and  Waneta  Way- 
land  about  ELFAC  information  report. 


TWO  ELFAC  FARMERS 


hay-crop  silage  in  summer  and 
fall,  then  corn  silage  in  winter  and 
early  spring. 

Floyd  says,  “The  first  week  we 
began  cutting  hay-crop  materials, 
we  made  hay.  Then  we  switched 
to  haylage  and  pounded  55  acres 
into  the  silos  in  one  week.  Next 
week  we  went  back  to  hay  and 
struggled  to  get  in  20  acres  in  a 
week.”  Plans  for  ’66  include  put¬ 
ting  up  one  silo  of  high-moisture 
corn  and  cob  meal  to  be  fed  as 
grain. 

All  grain  is  fed  in  the  4-stall 
side-opening  milking  parlor,  where 
employee  Frank  Fuller  does  the 
milking.  Frank’s  duties  involve 
only  the  general  milking  area  .  .  . 
besides  milking,  he  cleans  up  par¬ 
lor,  milkroom,  and  holding  area 
...  as  well  as  keeps  track  of  heat 
periods  and  medication  needs.  A 
chart  on  the  end  wall  of  the  parlor 
tells  him  how  many  pounds  of 
grain  to  feed  each  cow. 


ELFAC  has  been  around  quite 
a  while,  but  I’ll  bet  not  one  farmer 
in  a  hundred  can  tell  exactly  what 
the  letters  stand  for.  Well,  it’s  Elec¬ 
tronic  Farm  Accounting  ( I  looked 
it  up).  In  New  York  State,  nearly 
300  farms  are  currently  enrolled 
in  this  regional  approach  to  farm 
record-keeping  and  management. 
Information  is  sent  in  weekly  by 
farmers  and  a  monthly  report 
comes  back  to  them  .  ;  .  also  more 
comprehensive  quarterly  and  an¬ 
nual  reports. 

Thought  I’d  find  out  a  bit  about 
a  couple  of  farms  enrolled  in  the 
program,  so  I  visited  two  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  .  .  .  Floyd  Voorhees 
of  Silver  Springs,  and  Alvah  Way- 
land  of  Penn  Yan.  Both  are  pri¬ 
marily  dairymen,  although  both 
have  some  other  enterprises. 

Sizable  Herd 

Floyd  owns  560  acres,  rented 
12  more  in  ’65  .  .  .  keeps  85  milk¬ 
ers  and  65  head  of  young  cattle. 
This  year  marks  the  third  one  that 
he  has  been  enrolled  in  ELFAC. 
He  Likes  the  availability  of  figures 
to  stack  up  beside  comparable  ones 
for  last  year  and  the  previous 
month  .  .  .  such  things  as  produc¬ 
tion  levels,  expenses,  receipts, 
labor  efficiency,  etc. 

The  latest  Voorhees  DHIC  roll¬ 
ing  average  shows  a  herd  produc¬ 
tion  average  of  14,600  of  milk  and 
566  of  fat .  .  .  despite  the  inevitable 
stress  of  moving  cows  into  a  new 
free  stall  barn  in  ’65.  It’s  actually 
a  78  X  120-foot  addition  to  the  old 
stanchion  barn,  which  is  still  used 
for  calf  quarters,  holding  the  cows 
needing  special  attention,  and  hay 
storage. 

The  free  stall  area  (110  stalls) 
is  a  pole-type  structure  with  steel 
roofing  on  top  and  sides.  It  has 
an  unusual  amount  of  light  inside 
because  there  are  twenty  4  x  10- 
foot  translucent  panels  in  each 
slope  of  the  gable  roof. 

Even  at  night,  there  is  plenty 
of  light  in  the  free-stall  area,  too. 
A  mercury  vapor  light  mounted 
high  on  the  ceiling  is  controlled 
by  an  electric  eye  that  flips  a  switch 
automatically  ...  on  at  dusk  and 


by  Gordon  Conklin 

off  at  dawn.  Manure  is  scraped 
from  both  ends  into  a  regular 
gutter  cleaner  acting  as  a  cross 
conveyor  and  discharging  into 
a  manure  spreader. 

If  cows  were  in  a  conventional 
stanchion  barn,  Floyd  figures  he’d 
be  using  $900  worth  of  straw  for 
bedding  each  year  .  .  .  rather  than 
the  $15  worth  of  sawdust  he’s  put¬ 
ting  into  free  stalls  each  month. 
Last  fall  and  up  until  January 
this  year,  he  field-chopped  corn¬ 
stalks  for  bedding. 

Corn  not  only  provides  grain, 
but  also  lots  of  silage  .  .  .  there 
are  four  in  the  entire  operation, 
two  16  X  40,  one  20  x  50,  one 
12  X  35,  and  a  12  x  45.  Floyd 
feeds  50  pounds  of  silage  per  cow 
per  day  in  a  concrete  bunk  (66 
inches  wide,  8  inches  deep)  inside 
free  stall  barn.  There’s  a  curb 
along  base  of  the  bunk  16  inches 
wide  and  6  inches  high  ...  to  dis¬ 
courage  bovine  Shennanigans. 

The  Voorhees  filled  the  two  16 
X  40 ’s  with  hay-crop  silage  at  50 
to  55  percent  moisture  last  year, 
and  report  good  results.  The  au¬ 
thor  smelled  haylage  coming  out 
of  the  bottom  of  one  of  these 
almost-empty  silos  and  can  report 
he  never  smelled  better  .  .  .  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  both  these 
silos  are  wood  .  .  .  not  commonly 
recommended  for  haylage.  In  fu¬ 
ture  years,  cows  will  normally  get 


Wayland  Farm 

Alvah  Wayland  of  Penn  Yan, 
another  ELFAC  cooperator,  is  buy¬ 
ing  on  contract  his  220-acre  farm 
from  previous  owner  Chester  Gray. 
Alvah  “climbed  the  ownership 
ladder”  on  this  farm  ...  2  years 
as  hired  man,  2  years  working 
the  place  on  shares,  and  now  3 
years  of  the  contract-purchase 
arrangement. 

“A  contract  is  one  way  for  a 
young  fellow  with  limited  capital 
to  get  started  in  farming,”  Alvah 
says.  “It’s  not  easy  .  .  .  but  neither 
is  it  impossible  .  .  .  for  a  young 
fellow  to  get  started  these  days.” 

Corn  is  an  important  source  of 


Floyd  Voorhees  puts  grain  feeding 
instructions  on  blackboard. 


Cows  at  the  Floyd  Voorhees  farm  in  new  barn. 
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TDN  for  the  55  cows  on  the  Way- 
land  place,  too.  Eighty-six  acres 
were  planted  in  ’65  .  .  .  all  but  20 
went  into  silos. 

Corn  fertilization  includes  100 
pounds  per  acre  of  actual  nitrogen 
plowed  down  on  fields  going  into 
second  year  corn  with  no  manure 
...  40  pounds  of  N  on  sod  where 
manure  has  been  spread.  F'or  both 
situations,  a  starter  fertilizer  of250 
pounds  per  acre  of  5-20-20  is  used. 

Corn  was  all  planted  the  day 
before  Decoration  Day  in  ’65  .  .  . 
and  the  Waylands  have  begun 
haying  on  the  28th  of  May  for  the 
last  three  years.  Alvah  likes  corn 
mature  for  silage,  would  “rather 
see  it  frosted  than  cut  too  early.” 

There’s  a  forced-air  (no  heat) 
hay  dryer  in  the  barn,  but  Alvah 
says,  “I  wish  the  money  were  in 
another  silo.”  He  plans  on  using 
more  haylage  for  summer  feeding 
in  future  years  .  .  .  doesn’t  like 
greenchopping  after  trying  it  one 
season  a  few  years  ago. 

Alvah  fed  90  pounds  of  silage 
per  cow  per  day  for  a  while  last 
winter  plus  four  pounds  of  hay. 
As  the  silage  supply  melted  rapid¬ 
ly,  he  cut  down  to  70  pounds  of  it 
and  upped  hay  feeding. 

Butterfat 

He  reports  no  depression  in  but¬ 
terfat  as  a  result  of  high  silage 
feeding  levels,  but  comments  that 
he  has  never  fed  hay  at  less  than 
four  pounds  per  cow  per  day. 
When  feeding  high  levels  of  silage, 
he  ups  protein  in  the  grain  ration 
to  20  percent,  drops  back  to  15  or 
16  percent  when  more  hay  is  fed. 

Grain  feeding  in  this  convention¬ 
al  stanchion  barn  follows  DHIC 
recommendations  ...  plus  some 
more  for  top  cows.  The  latest  herd 
production  figures  at  Farview 
Farms  show  14,157  pounds  of 
milk. 

In  addition  to  ramrodding  the 
farm  operation  .  .  .  which  includes 
130  rented  acres  plus  the  home 
farm  .  .  .  Alvah  finds  time  for 
leadership  roles  with  St.  Paul’s 
Lutheran  Church  ^n  Penn  Yan,  the 
Yates  County  Agricultural  Society, 
Agway,  Eastern  Artificial  Insemin¬ 
ation  Cooperative,  and  a  4-H 
Club.  In  fact,  he  reports  the  Sen- 
y-uka  4-H  Club  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  State,  started  long 
ago  by  his  grandfather. 

Three  of  the  Wayland  children 
are  enthusiastic  4-H  members  .  .  . 
Douglas,  14;  Gregory,  13;  and 
Diane,  11.  Jeffrey,  aged  8,  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
will  join  in  the  fun,  too. 

These  two  families  .  .  .  the  Voor¬ 
hees  and  the  Waylands  .  .  .  are  in 
the  process  of  building  sizable 
farm  businesses.  ELFAG  has  prov¬ 
ed  helpful  at  income  tax  time,  and 
in  providing  the  management  in¬ 
formation  so  essential  to  heads- 
up  performance. 

In  New  York,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  economists  have  set  up  a 
pilot  project  designed  eventually 
to  take  over  ELFAC ’s  job  in  the 
State.  There  are  125  farms  en¬ 
rolled  this  year.  Regardless  of  the 
title  of  the  program  .  .  .  ELFAC  or 
XYZ  .  .  .  most  everyone  agrees 
there  is  more  bookkeeping  and 
management  analysis  in  every 
commercial  farmer’s  future! 
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Compatible. 


Potatoes  grow  better  with  Polyram.  A  lot  better. 

Strong  statement?  You  tell  us. 

We  say:  It’s  as  effective  as  any  blight  control  you  can  buy. 
(Keeps  early  and  late  blight  from  sneaking  in.)  It’s  compatible 
with  all  potato  insecticides  in  common  use.  (And  sodium  arsenite.) 
Its  physical  properties  are  excellent.  (Stays  in  suspension,  spreads 
evenly.)  It’s  safe.  (No  known  cases  of  injury  to  foliage.) 

Growers  say:  It’s  also  been  giving  them  higher  yields  of  No.  1 
potatoes.  And  a  surprising  important  plus:  Better  chipping  pota¬ 
toes,  an  acceptable  color  at  harvest  time  and  after  chilled  storage. 

How  come?  We  honestly  don’t  know.  We  think  it’s  the  zinc  in 
Polyram  that  helps.  Whatever  it  is,  we’re  with  our  growers  100% 
of  the  way. 

Which  is  why  we’ve  been  saying  it  all  along. 


Polyram®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Badische  Anilin  &  Soda  Fabrik,  A.G. 
FAIRFIELD  CHEMICALS  •  NIAGARA  CHEMICAL  DIVISION  •  MIDDLEPORT, 


N.Y. 


AVAILABLE 
for  your  new 
silo  from  all 
of  our  plants! 


MARIETTA’S  PROVEN 

STAVE 


for  TODAY’S  LARGE  SILOS 

Get  greater  STRENGTH  and 
25%  more  WEIGHT  for  your 
money. 


Get  a  wide  stave  for  in¬ 
creased  foundation  stability. 


Get  a  MARIETTA  SILO  with 
VIBRA-COR  staves  —  your 
best  silo  buy. 


The  VIBRA-COR  stave  was 
developed  by  MARIETTA 
SILOS  in  1948.  Its  use  in 
thousands  of  silo  installations 
since  then  has  proven  its  out¬ 
standing  superiority. 


SILOS 


MARTfN  MARIETTA  CORPORATION 
P.  O.  Box  672  ....  Marietta,  Ohio 

P.O.Box  158  ....  Falconer,  N.  Y. 

P.O.Box  124  ....  Raveno,  N.  Y. 


Race  Rd.  and  Pulaski  Hgwy.  .  Baltimore,  Md. 
P.O.Box  21 126  .  .  .  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


The  Forum,  meeting 
place  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  is  one  of  the 
most  photographic  spots 
in  Rome. 


MEDITERRANEAN- 

HOLY  LAND  TOUR 


Any  tour  with  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  Travel  Service 
Bureau  is  a  thrilling  experience, 
but  there  is  something  absolutely 
irresistible  about  a  trip  to  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  Mediterranean.  And 
imagine  being  able  to  see  all  the 
wonderful  things  mentioned  on  this 
page  in  just  three  weeks!  This  is 
possible  because  we’re  flying  both 
ways  on  one  of  Pan  American’s 
beautiful,  sleek  jets. 

The  dates  are  September  27  to 
October  19,  and  here,  very  briefly, 
is  the  schedule  for  this  fascinating, 
once-in-a-lifetime  vacation: 

Rome:  Two  days  in  the  “Eter¬ 
nal  City”  give  us  time  for  sight¬ 
seeing  and  shopping.  We’ll  see  the 
Pantheon,  St.  Peter’s  Square  and 
Basilica,  Trevi  Fountain,  the  Col¬ 
osseum,  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Forum,  and  other  historic  places. 

Istanbul:  Next  comes  the  “Pearl 
of  the  Bosphorus,”  with  its  500 
mosques  and  innumerable  palaces 
of  the  Sultans.  We’ll  see  the  Basili¬ 
ca  of  St.  Sophia,  the  famous  Blue 
Mosque,  and  a  6000-piece  collec¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  porcelain  dating 
back  to  the  9th  Century.  We’ll 
tour  the  Bosphorus  by  bus  and 
ferry. 

Lebanon  and  Egypt:  An  over¬ 
night  stop  at  Beirut  with  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Cedars  of  Lebanon  the 
following  day.  Then,  three  days  in 
Cairo  on  the  fabled  Nile.  Sight¬ 
seeing  here  includes  a  full-day  tour 
to  the  Pyramids  and  Sphinx,  with 
luncheon  at  famed  Mena  House 
on  the  desert’s  edge. 

Palestine:  For  many,  this  will 
fulfill  a  lifetime  longing  —  to  drive 
along  the  same  roads  and  walk 
down  the  same  narrow  streets  that 
Jesus  traveled  so  many  years  ago! 
We’ll  visit  many  of  the  places  as¬ 
sociated  with  His  life  on  earth  — 
Jerusalem,  Mount  Calvary,  Pool 
of  Bethesda,  Pilate’s  Judgment 
Hall,  Mount  of  Olives,  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  Bethlehem  and 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  Lazarus’ 
Tomb,  and  the  home  of  Mary  and 
Martha. 

Greece:  The  grand  climax  of 
our  trip  —  beautiful,  classical 
Greece!  After  an  afternoon  in 
Athens,  we  start  a  four-day  journey 
into  the  heart  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
Greece’s  ruggedly  beautiful  farm¬ 


ing  country.  On  this  trip  we  visit 
Corinth,  Nauplia,  Olympia,  the 
region  around  Mt.  Parnassus,  and 
Delphi. 

Returning  to  Athens,  we  have 
a  day  at  leisure  for  shopping  or  to 
revisit  places  we  particularly  en¬ 
joyed.  On  October  19,  we  fly  to 
Rome  and  board  our  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  jet  for  a  non-stop  flight  to  New 
York,  arriving  there  in  mid- after¬ 
noon. 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  this  will  be  an  escorted,  all¬ 
expense  trip,  with  everything  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  price  of  your  ticket  — 
transportation,  hotels,  sightseeing, 
baggage  handling,  all  meals 
(except  beverages  at  lunch  and 
dinner  in  Europe),  and  all  tips. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii 

There  is  still  time  for  you  to 
join  our  second  Alaskan  Holiday 
(July  27-August  14),  featuring  the 
beautiful  Inside  Passage  cruise 
with  stops  at  Prince  Rupert,  Ket¬ 
chikan,  Juneau,  and  Skagway. 
Side  trips  will  take  us  to  Menden¬ 
hall  Glacier,  and  along  the  “Trail 
of  ’98”  to  Lake  Bennett  and  Car- 
cross. 

Also,  there  is  still  some  avail¬ 
able  space  on  both  of  our  Hawai¬ 
ian  Tours  (July  29-August  14  and 
October  7-23),  and  the  itineraries 
are  almost  identical.  We’ll  see  all 
the  beautiful  and  famous  sights  of 
the  four  best-known  islands  — 
Hawaii,  Maui,  Kauai,  and  Oahu. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  and  re¬ 
quest  as  many  itineraries  as  you 
wish.  Whichever  tour  you  choose, 
we  promise  you  the  time  of  your 
life! 

Gordon  Conklin,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  370  T 

Ithaca,  New  York  14851 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on 
my  part,  the  following  tour  itineraries; 

Mediterranean  Tour _ 

Hawaiian  Holidays  _ 

Alaska  Tours _ 


Name  _ 
Address 


. .CF]63?.e.PT[PD. . 
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KILL  THE  COMPETITION! 

More  usable  moisture  per  tree 
with  herbicide  weed  control  program. 


AT  THE  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  tests  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  to  find  out  just  how  much 
moisture-robbing  weeds  and 
grasses  affect  apple  tree  produc¬ 
tion.  Frequent  measures  are  being 
taken  of  the  amounts  of  moisture 
present  in  the  root  zone  of  apple 
trees  in  a  test  plot.  Dr.  C.  A. 
hanger,  and  graduate  assistant, 
Conrad  Marcotte,  are  carrying  out 
these  tests.  The  experiment  has 
now  run  for  two  years  of  a  sched¬ 
uled  4  or  5-year  test. 

Object  of  the  experiment  is  to 
compare  the  amounts  of  moisture 
found  near  the  root  system  of  the 
apple  trees  under  various  ground 
surface  conditions.  For  example, 
the  theory  that  mulching  or  treat¬ 
ing  ground  surfaces  with  an  herbi¬ 
cide  can  result  in  more  available 
moisture  for  tree  consumption  has 
been  tested  and  proved  correct. 

Twenty  Trees 

For  the  experiment.  Dr.  hanger 
has  chosen  twenty  15-year-old 
apple  trees  of  the  Roger’s  strain 
of  the  McIntosh  and  Macown 
varieties.  Three  plaster  of  Paris 
blocks  were  placed  in  the  ground 
at  various  levels  around  the  base 
of  each  of  the  twenty  trees.  Condu¬ 
cive  leads  are  attached  to  each 
block  and  run  upward  to  the 
earth’s  surface. 

At  ground  level  a  Bouyoucos 
Moisture  Meter  is  connected  to  the 
wires  every  two  weeks,  and  read¬ 
ings  taken.  To  get  comprehensive 
readings,  the  blocks  are  placed  at 
various  compass  points  in  relation 
to  ‘the  individual  trees.  It  was  de¬ 
termined  that  three  blocks  per  tree, 
placed  at  6-inch,  18-inch  and  28- 
inch  levels  would  obtain  the  most 
accurate  and  significant  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  amounts  of  soil  mois¬ 
ture  presentv 

Same  Management 

All  twenty  trees  in  the  test  plot 
receive  the  same  management  and 
care  with  respect  to  lertilization, 
pruning  and  spraying.  However, 
there  are  differences  in  mainten¬ 
ance  procedures  of  the  ground 
surface  areas.  Five  trees  receive 
no  surface  care,  five  trees  have 
ground  surfaces  mowed,  five  trees 
are  mulched,  and  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  five  test  trees  ground  surface 
areas  surrounding  them  are  spray¬ 
ed  with  an  herbicide  to  eliminate 
vegetation.  Surface  areas  being 
considered  in  the  test  are  all  tree¬ 
wide  in  diameter. 

Each  surface-treated  area  re¬ 
ceives  the  most  efficient  care  for 
the  particular  agronomic  practices 
involved.  Trees  being  mowed  re¬ 
ceive  this  care  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  a  common  commercial 
practice.  Mulched  trees  receive  six 
to  eight  inches  of  hay  or  straw. 

Herbicide-treated  surface  areas 
are  treated  with  amizine,  amitrol-T 
or  a  combination  of  both  herbi¬ 
cides.  Although  the  herbicides  are 
applied  in  tree-wide  circles  for  the 
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purpose  of  test,  large  scale  appli¬ 
cation  of  herbicides  in  commercial 
orchards  demand  swath  spraying 
in  order  to  provide  more  even 
application.  Note  the  average 
moisture  per  tree,  as  shown  in  the 
table  for  the  1965  growing  season. 

During  several  weeks  in  August 
and  early  September,  meter  read¬ 
ings  of  zero  percent  were  registered 
(at  18  and  24-inch  levels)  under 
mowed  and  non-mowed  check  plot 
trees.  There  were  also  continual 


fluctuations  in  the  upper  six  inches 
of  the  soil  early  in  the  season  in 
these  two  test  areas.  While  the  zero 
readings  were  found  for  mowed 
and  non-mowed  check  plot  trees, 
comparable  readings  for  mulched 
and  herbicide-treated  trees  were 
low  but  steady. 

Production  has  shown  no  great 
difference  in  bushel  per  tree  figures 
over  the  two  year  period,  with  the 
exception  of  the  unmowed  trees 


being  the  lowest  producers  each 
year.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  has 
been  remarkably  higher  from  trees 
whose  ground  surfaces  were  either 
mulched  or  maintained  by  a  herbi¬ 
cide  weed  control  program.  Trees 
that  were  mulched  and  mowed 
were  about  the  same  with  regard 
to  quality  of  fruit;  fruit  quality 
where  ground  surface  areas  under 
the  trees  was  unmowed  and  un¬ 
treated  fell  off  sharply. 


AVERAGE  MOISTURE  AVAILABLE  AT  VARIOUS  SOIL  DEPTHS  1965 


April  30  to  June 

26 

July  9  to  Oct.  3 

6” 

18” 

24” 

6” 

'  18” 

24” 

Herbicide-treated 

93% 

95%' 

96% 

90% 

55% 

18% 

Mulched 

88 

87 

85 

24.5 

24 

19 

Mowed 

83 

84 

84 

49 

45 

18 

Not  mowed 

80 

81 

82 

41 

36 

16 

Tinsel  in  July?  Not  quite.  But  Atlantic  does 
change  the  calendar  around  to  give  winter  the 
cold  shoulder!  By  extending  winter  heating  oil 
payments  over  10  months,  each  payment  becomes 
smaller,  easier  on  your  pocketbook.  So  you  won’t 
be  burdened  by  high  bills  at  the  peak  of  the 
season.  And  there’s  no  premium  for  this  special 
Atlantic  budget  payment  plan.  It’s  just  another 
of  the  many  Atlantic  services. 

You’ll  like  the  low  monthly  payments.  The 
modern,  safe  heat  you’ll  receive  from  Atlantic 


We  made  winter  longer 
...so  you  could 
enjoy  it ! 
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heating  oil.  And  when  winter  cold  roars  in  you’ll 
be  assured  of  automatic  deliveries  by  your 
Atlantic  man  for  round-the-clock  comfort  with 
Atlantic’s  triple-refined  heating  oil.  So  even 
though  Atlantic  Richfield  Company  has  made 
winter  longer ...  you’ll  be  enjoying  it  more! 

Now  smile. 


For  quality  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  motor 
oil,  heating  oil,  kerosene  ...  for  prompt 
deliveries,  loan  of  equipment,  complete 
service  .  .  .  call  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company  or  your  Atlantic  distributor. 


ATLANTIC 


BELT  TIGHTENERS! 


by  Amos  Kirby 
New  Jersey  Editor 


Belt-tighteners  instead  of  seat 
belts  seem  to  be  the  most  popular 
subject  among  New  Jersey  growers 
this  year.  These  belt-tighteners 
come  in  various  forms,  and  are 
being  applied  to  cut  costs  in  a  day 
when  farm  prices  are  relatively 
stable  yet  costs  are  mounting. 

Jack  Fernwalt,  Mount  Holly, 
who  operates  a  fertilizer-spreading 
service  (Agway)  reports  that  as 
much  as  $4  to  $6  a  ton  may  be 
saved  by  purchasing  bulk  fertilizer 
and  having  it  applied.  The  saving 
per  acre,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
analysis  and  the  rate  of  applica¬ 
tion. 

Lester  Roork,  Salem  County 
fcirm  supply  dealer,  reports  that 
with  the  new  fertilizer  tenders  one 
may  load  fertilizer  from  a  bulk 
bin  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  per  minute. 
These  tenders  can  move  from  the 
bulk  bin  to  the  field  in  less  time 
than  one  could  load  a  ton  of  bag¬ 
ged  fertilizer  from  the  warehouse 
to  the  truck. 

Alfred  Caltabiano,  manager  of 
the  Gloucester  County  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Association,  reports 
that  the  Association’s  fleet  of  five 
tenders  has  helped  fruit  growers 
fertilize  hundreds  of  acres  at  sav¬ 
ings  in  bags  alone  of  $4  per  ton. 

Harvesters 

Spending  big  money  for  potato 
bean  and  tomato  harvesters  may 
not  seem  like  belt-tighteners,  but 


growers  have  the  facts: 

Kelly  Brothers,  Salem  County, 
spent  upwards  of  $16,000  for  a 
bean  harvester,  plus  tractor.  Three 
men  with  the  harvester  picked  as 
many  beans  as  had  been  picked 
the  previous  year  at  a  labor  cost 
of  about  $10,000  .  .  .  and  the 
beans  were  picked  on  time  and  no 
waiting  for  workers  to  show  up. 
Seabrook  Farms  harvested  nearly 
2,400  acres  with  three  machines 
in  1965,  with  only  extra  labor  to 
haul  the  beans  to  the  processing 
plant.  It  is  apparently  easier  to 
buy  the  machines  than  to  secure 
workers  to  pick  the  crops. 

DRY  WEATHER 

County  Agricultural  Agent  C. 
Fred  Lorenzo,  Warren  County,  has 
a  dry  weather  suggestion  on  fer¬ 
tilizing  corn: 

He  recommends  that  the  fertilizer 
be  placed  at  least  two  inches  deeper 
and  at  least  two  inches  from  the 
seed.  In  addition,  in  thinking  about 


corn  next  July  and  August .  .  . 
when  the  ground  may  be  dry  .  .  . 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  apply 
the  fertilizer  to  the  land  before 
plowing.  During  the  drought  of 
1965  many  vegetable  growers 
found  that  applying  the  fertilizer 
before  plowing  placed  it  deep  in 
the  soil  where  the  roots  went  down 
for  both  food  and  moisture,  and 
thus  were  better  able  to  stand  pe¬ 
riods  without  needed  moisture. 

GOING  UNDERGROUND 

More  and  more  irrigation  pipe 
is  going  underground.  It  is  an 
economy  move.  It  costs  a  lot  of 
money  to  move  portable  irrigation 
lines.  Placing  the  mains  under  the 
ground  speeds  up  cultivation,  and 
clears  the  land  for  spraying  and 
other  field  operations. 

Lester  Jones,  Medford,  is  one 
who  has  placed  his  main  lines 
underground.  Some  are  using  iron 
pipe;  others  transite.  In  the  opinion 
of  Lewis  Barton  of  Haddonfield 
they  are  competitive  in  price.  There 


is  less  friction  in  the  transite  pipe, 
and  from  past  experience  he  feels 
the  latter  will  outlast  iron  or  steel. 

Mr.  Jones  has  buried  a  5,000- 
foot  8-inch  main  line  across  his 
farm,  with  laterals  that  may  be 
moved  from  field  to  field.  He  has 
300  acres  that  can  be  irrigated 
from  this  one  main  line  of  pipe, 
located  below  the  frost  line,  and  it 
does  not  interfere  with  plowing, 
planting,  spraying,  or  even  har¬ 
vesting  the  crops.  Last  year  Mr. 
Jones  irrigated  90  acres  of  sweet 
corn,  50  of  tomatoes,  and  about 
150  acres  of  field  corn. 

BYE-BYE,  CHICKWEEDI 

One  of  New  Jersey’s  most  per¬ 
sistent  weeds  has  met  its  equal. 
The  persistent  chickweed,  that  ger¬ 
minates  when  most  weeds  are 
going  to  sleep  and  then  grows  all 
winter  long,  has  been  successfully 
check-reined  with  dacthal. 

Last  fall,  under  the  advice  of 
Agricultural  Agent  Robert  Gard¬ 
ner,  Lloyd  Yeagle  &  Son,  Salem 
County  strawberry  growers,  treat¬ 
ed  a  strawberry  field  with  this 
herbicide  in  an  area  where  chick- 
weed  thrives  like  onions  do  in 
Orange  County,  New  York.  When 
the  spring  opened  up  in  March  .  .  . 
and  the  chickweed  really  moves 
into  action  .  .  .  the  Yeagle  berry 
field  was  free  of  the  pest.  This 
means  a  good  crop  of  berries,  easy 
picking  in  a  weed-free  bed  .  .  .  and 
big  berries  mean  better  prices. 

GOOD  POULTRYMEN 

There  are  still  some  good  egg 
producers  in  New  Jersey  despite 
all  the  talk  about  losing  money 
and  poultrymen  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  records  of  four  poultrymen 
who  had  production  records  of 
248  to  277  eggs  per  housed  bird 
are  proof  that  it  can  be  done.  The 
four  poultrymen  interviewed  were: 

Hirsch  Nadel,  Monroeville, 
with  an  average  production  of  277 
eggs  per  bird  housed  in  a  12- 
month  period;  John  Hurff,  Sewell, 
with  254  eggs;  William  Toomey, 
Sewell,  252  eggs;  and  Fred  Link, 
Mullica  Hill,  248  eggs. 

What  did  they  do  to  achieve 
these  goals?  It  wasn’t  the  feed  .  .  . 
they  used  two  competing  brands 
.  .  .  nor  was  it  the  method  used  in 
housing.  The  one  thing  they  had  in 
common  was  the  use  of  the  same 
strain  of  stock  (all  Hy-Line).  But 
that  doesn’t  tell  all  the  story. 

Hurff,  with  7500  layers  and 
Link  with  4500  buy  started  pullets; 
Toomey  witli  11,000  capacity  and 
Nadel  with  9000  layers  start  with 
chicks.  When  it  comes  to  vaccina¬ 
tion,  housing,  ventilation  and  sani¬ 
tation  they  are  all  good  house¬ 
keepers.  They  have  no  secrets:  they 
supervise  their  flocks;  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  details;  market  their  eggs 
direct  to  stores,  some  at  retail  and 
some  to  dealers  who  supply  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  channels. 

The  only  thing  that  concerns 
each  is:  “Can  I  equal  these  records 
in  1967?”  If  management  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  their  success,  a 
year  from  now  they  will  have  some 
impressive  results  to  report. 

American  Agriculturist,  June,  1966 


50  reasons 

why  you  should  get  an 
electric  quick-recovery 
water  heater  right  now. 


Niagara  Mohawk  will  pay  you  $50  in  cash  when  you  buy  an  electric 
quick-recovery  water  heater.  Just  replace  a  non-electric  heater  be¬ 
tween  May  1  and  July  10,  1966,  and  install  it  on  Niagara  Mohawk 
lines  by  July  31, 1966.  If  you  replace  an  old  electric  water  heater,  we’ll 
payyou$15.Thenewunit  must  be4, 500-watt,  upperand  lowerheating 
element,  quick  recovery,  minimum  40  gallons.  For  milk-house  use, 
water  heater  must  be  50-gallon  minimum  and  satisfy  requirements 
of  milk-marketing  area-health  inspectors. 

Want  some  more  good  reasons?  1.  You  won't  run  out  of  hot  water. 
2.  You  won’t  mop  up  again  after  a  leaking  old  water  heater.  3.  An 
electric  quick-recovery  water  heater  makes  hotwater  instantly.  4.  You’ll 
neverworry  again  about  pilot  lights,  flue  or  fuel  tank.  An  electric  water 
heater  doesn’t  have  any. 

Still  want  more  reasons?  See  your  Niagara  Mohawk  Farm  Repre¬ 
sentative.  He’ll  give  you  plenty. 


NIAGARA  MOHAWK 

Working  hard  to  make  electricity  work  harder  for  you 
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EGG  MARKETING  ORDER 

SPICE  (New  York  Poultry  In¬ 
dustry  Coordinated  Effort)  and  the 
New  York  State  Poultry  Producers 
Council  are  exploring  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  marketing  tool  ...  a 
State  promotional  marketing  order 
.  .  .  for  advertising  and  promotion 
as  a  means  of  building  a  greater 
demand  for  poultry  products. 

Leaders  of  SPICE  agree  that 
poultrymen  can  take  a  giant  step 
forward  if  producers  of  both  egg 
and  fowl  unite  to  establish  a  pool 
of  adequate  funds  to  build  a  de¬ 
mand  for  poultry  products.  The 
purposes  and  area  of  operations 
in  the  proposed  Promotion  Mar¬ 
keting  Order  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  advertise,  promote,  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  publicize  New  York 
State  eggs,  egg  products,  and  by¬ 
products,  including  fowl. 

2.  To  conduct  (or  have  conduct- 
ed)  egg  marketing,  egg  products, 
and  poultry  by-products  research. 

3.  To  contract  with  any  other 
persons  or  organizations  to  pro¬ 
vide  informational  services  design¬ 
ed  to  keep  producers  informed  on 
all  phases  of  marketing  and  prod¬ 
uct  research,  promotions,  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  any  other  information 
important  to  producers. 

Through  the  fine  cooperation  of 
the  Extension  Service  in  their  edu¬ 
cational  meetings  (followed  by  in¬ 
formation  meetings  sponsored  by 
SPICE)  all  poultrymen  in  the  State 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  the  propos¬ 
als  before  they  vote  on  the  order. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  State 
marketing  order  would  raise 
$400,000  to  be  used  to  help  mar¬ 
ket  New  York  eggs.  This  assess¬ 
ment  would  not  be  over  one-third 
of  a  cent  per  dozen. 


CALEDONIA  STOCK  SHOW 

The  17th  annual  New  York 
“Meat  Animal”  Show  and  Sale  is 
set  for  Friday,  September  9,  at  the 
Empire  Stockyards,  Caledonia, 
New  York.  The  program  will 
include  a  show  and  sale  of  lambs, 
hogs  and  steers,  and  a  banquet  for 
all  4-H  and  FFA  exhibitors. 

Entries  must  be  made  by  Sep¬ 
tember  2  on  entry  blanks  available 
from  county  Extension  offices,  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Morrison  Hall,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
and  from  John  Moran  of  Cale¬ 
donia,  New  York.  The  show  is 
open  to  residents  of  New  York 
State,  and  has  two  divisions  .  .  . 
one  for  youth  and  the  other  for 
adults.  Exhibitors  are  limited  to 
two  entries  per  class. 


SOYBEANS 

The  anticipated  New  Jersey 
acreage  to  be  planted  in  1966  in 
corn  is  130,000  and  soybeans 
50,000. 

Soybeans  are  already  an  im¬ 
portant  cash  crop  and  represent 
a  substantial  financial  return  to 
our  farmers.  Our  marketing  out¬ 
lets  are  mainly  in  Philadelphia  for 
exporting,  and  in  Delaware  and 

American  Agriculturist,  June,  1966 


I’d  like  to  find  an  easy  way  to  control  foot  rot. 


You’ve  found  it. 


Morton  Mineral  Mixture  Medi¬ 
cated  or  Morton  T-M  Salt  Medi¬ 
cated,  both  with  EDDI*. 

#  Used  as  a  top  dressing  on  feed, 
Morton  Mineral  Mixture  Medi¬ 
cated  will  give  your  cattle  the  ac¬ 
tive  drug  ingredient,  EDDI,  that 
aids  in  the  prevention  of  foot  rot 
and  soft  tissue  lumpy  jaw. 

#In  addition  to  EDDI,  Morton 
Mineral  Mixtures  Medicated  are 
complete,  nutritionally  balanced 
combinations  of  the  major  miner¬ 
als,  salt,  calcium  and  phosphorus, 
and  the  six  vital  trace  elements. 
They  provide  a  choice  of  two  levels 

*  Ethylene  Diamine  Dihydriodide 


of  phosphorus,  8.4%  and  6.0%, 
to  suit  individual  feeding  require¬ 
ments. 

#  As  in  all  Morton  Mineral  Mix¬ 
tures,  the  ratio  of  calcium  to  phos¬ 
phorus  is  1.75  to  1  or  less. 

•  Because  the  EDDI  is  blended 
into  a  completely  balanced  mixture 
of  the  major  minerals  (salt,  calcium 
and  phosphorus)  and  the  six  vital 
trace  elements,  each  Morton  Min¬ 
eral  Mixture  Medicated  offers  com¬ 
plete  “one  package”  convenience. 

#A11  ingredients  are  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  both  prod¬ 
ucts  in  amounts  shown  in  the  guar¬ 


anteed  analysis,  providing  built-in 
quality  control  in  any  feeding 
program. 

•  And,  if  your  needs  call  for  a 
trace-mineralized  salt  only — feed 
Morton  T-M  Salt  Medicated.  Its 
high  levels  of  EDDI  are  also  an 
effective  deterrent  to  foot  rot  and 
soft  tissue  lumpy  jaw. 

#Why  risk  costly  and  lengthy 
cures  for  foot  rot?  Prevention  can 
be  as  simple  and  economical  as 
feeding  Morton  Mineral  Mixture 
Medicated  or  Morton  T-M  Salt 
Medicated.  Let  us  prove  Morton  is 
more  than  salt — it’s  ideas  in  action. 


Morton  Salt  Company <  WA  Division  of  Morton  International,  Inc. 


Maryland  for  processing  into  oil 
and  meal. 

A  new  variety,  Adelphia,  releas¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  John  Anderson  of  Rut¬ 
gers,  is  doing  much  to  improve 
quality  and  yield  of  the  soybeans 
grown  in  this  State.  A  40  to  45 
bushel  yield  is  not  uncommon,  and 
with  these  returns  our  growers  are 
in  a  fair  position  with  our  mid- 
western  counterparts.  Of  course, 
the  drought  we  experienced  during 
the  last  several  seasons  reduced 
our  State  averages  tremendously. 
Dr.  Anderson  has  several  other 
selections  of  soybeans  that  he  is 
testing  on  a  more  extensive  basis. 

We  feel  that  we  have  not  reached 
our  peak  in  production.  Although 
soybeans  do  not  have  as  high  a 


potential  cash  return  per  acre  as 
do  our  vegetable  crops,  they  adapt 
very  well  in  a  rotation  program. 
The  labor  requirements  to  produce, 
harvest  and  market  soybeans  are 
at  a  minimum.  One  man  properly 
equipped  can  handle  all  phases  of 
soybean  production  for  several 
hundred  acres. 

The  certified  seed  program  in 
New  Jersey  will  '  be  approving 
more  soybean  seed  this  year  than 
ever  before.  A  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  14,000  bushels  of  seed  has 
met  the  requirements  for  certifica¬ 
tion.  This  seed  will  plant  approxi¬ 
mately  25  percent  of  our  State 
acreage.  —  Phillip  Alampi,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey 


•m 


A  red  pilot  light  connected  in  the  line 
and  located  above  the  heated  waterers 
indicates  when  waterer  is  working  .  .  . 
no  light  indicates  trouble. 
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pni !  AOn  raking  wheels,  up  to  7'  3"  swath.  Saves 

ruLLMnu  u*tu  hay  and  saves  you  up  to  $100  when  you  buy  It.  ® 


WHEEL  RAKES  rake  faster,  cleaner,  with  less  leaf  loss, 
o\er  all  kinds  of  ground  -in  all  kinds  of  hay,  light  or 
hea\  \  .  F^ollard  gives  you  all  the  features  of  other  wheel 
rakes  at  \ery  low  cost-  plus: 

■  Ball  bearings  in  raking  wheels  ■  Lever  lift  to  raise  raking 
wheels  ■  Economical  single  tooth  replacement  ■  Sturdy 
2Vs"  tubular  frame 


Heavy-duty  "48"  series  can  be  tailored  to  fit  your  haying 
requirements.  Available  with  choice  of  five,  six,  seven  or 
eight  raking  wheels,  to  rake  up  to  13'. 


WINDROW  TURNER-Here’s  the 
one  fast,  easy,  inexpensive  way  to 
turn  even  the  wettest  windrows. 
Doesn’t  shatter  or  damage  leaves. 
Universal  mounting.  Fits  any  tractor 
— lett,  right  or  front.  Excellent  tor 
trash  raking. 


HOPKINS,  MINNESOTA 


Distributed  by:  McCUNE  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  101  Eastern  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MCD#1 


AMERICA’S 
MOST  DEPENDABLE 
FARM  TANK 


•  EASIEST  TO  CLEAN 


•  ALL  WELDED  CONSTRUCTION 


•  LOWEST  POURING  HEIGHT 


•  PATENTED  REFRIGERATION 
COOLS  MILK  CHEAPER,  WITH 
LESS  PARTS,  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SYSTEM. 


200  THRU  1500  GALLON  D-2 
SIZES 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
BARN  EQUIPMENT 

•  DESIGNED  FOR  INCREASED 
MILK  PRODUCTION 

•  CLEANER  COWS  WITH  LESS 
WORK  FOR  YOU 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO: 
GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

COMFORTMASTER  STALLS  Millville,  Po.  17846 


HOMELITE 


CHAIN  SAWS 

Pumps  •  Generators 

See  the  Yellow  Pages  for  your 
nearest  dealer,  or  write 

HOMELITE 

P.O.Box  235  North  Arlington, MJ. 


COWPOX 


-RINGWORM 


Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 


*  Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal.  Fungi¬ 
cidal.  proieytive  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  .  .  .  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  SI  00  at 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  9  N.Y.  I 


RpiMNT  n  ON 


Dr.  Naiflors 

BLU’KOTE 
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HOIO  THAT  UVEST0CKU> 


POLYETHYLENE  ELECTRIC 
FENCE  INSULATORS 


Jk^Stop  costly  current 
leakage!  Ea.sy 


to  ap¬ 
ply  Red  Snap’rs  give  long  ser¬ 
vice— won’t  arc  out.  Made  only 
by  North  Central  Plasties, 
Ellendale,  Minnesota. 


FIT  ANY  TYPE  POST 


BYE,  BYE,  BLACKBIRD! 


F  NEW! 

ZON  SCARECROW 


itiso  operates  on  LP  gas!  ■  Farmer  Implement  deal¬ 
ers  and  LP  gas  dealers  wanted!  Also  farmer  agents 
needed.  ■  Oistributors’  discounts  up  to  35%  and  20%. 
See  your  local  dealer  or  write: 

B.  M.  LAWRENCE  (  CO.,  24  California  St..  San  Francisco  II 


Doc  Mettler  Says; 


FARMERS 


ARE  OPTIMISTIC 


Dairy  farmers  are  more  opti¬ 
mistic  and  cheerful  this  spring 
than  I  have  seen  them  in  many 
years.  The  prospect  of  a  few  cents 
more  per  hundred  for  milk,  and  a 
good  beef  price  for  cull  dairy  cows, 
have  changed  the  small  talk  on 
calls  from  “how  long  am  I  going 
to  be  able  to  keep  this  up?  to  “next 
year  when  we  move  into  the  new 
barn  and  milking  parlor.”  Believe 
me  when  I  say  it  is  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  spring  I’ve  spent  in  a  long 
time. 

New  barn  talk  is  always  inter¬ 
esting  because  no  two  men  have 
the  exact  same  ideas.  Farmers 
wouldn’t  be  farmers  if  they  were 
conformists;  they  enjoy  being  in¬ 
dependent  and  “different.”  Our 
practice  straddles  the  Massachu¬ 
setts-New  York  State  line.  For  some 
reason  the  new  barns  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  run  to  some  type  of  free 
stall  setup  with  milking  parlor, 
whereas  New  York  is  going  to 
conventional  barns  with  pipelines. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
but  that  makes  it  even  more  in¬ 
teresting.  In  general,  farmers  want 
two  things  in  a  new  setup  .  .  .  more 
comfort  for  their  cows  and  less 
man  hours  per  cow  for  themselves. 
I  agree  with  both  ideas. 

By  tradition  veterinarians  are 
supposed  to  dislike  loose  housing- 
type  setups.  I  can’t  agree  with  this, 
because  the  type  of  setup  that  is 
best  for  one  farmer  is  bad  for  an¬ 
other.  I  think  the  choice  is  purely 
personal,  depending  upon  the 
farmer’s  personality.  I  certainly 
think  that  once  a  man  starts  to 
milk  over  a  hundred  cows,  con¬ 
ventional  barns  must  give  way  to 
loose-type  housing  and  milking 
parlors. 

As  far  as  the  veterinary  point 
of  view  is  concerned,  the  near 
elimination  of  foot  work  and  step- 
ped-on  teats  in  free  stalls  and  loose 
housing  more  than  makes  up  for 
the  slight  inconvenience  caused  by 
cattle  not  being  confined  at  all 
times.  A  well-managed  farm  is 
easy  to  work  on  whether  the  cows 
are  in  stanchions  or  running  loose. 

Plan  Hospital  Area 

One  thing  that  is  often  over¬ 
looked  in  a  loose  housing-type  of 
setup  is  a  provision  for  handling 
sick  cattle,  testing  and  routine 
breeding,  and  sterility  work.  If  one 
is  constructed  after  the  setup  is 
operating,  it  is  usually  makeshift 
and  unhandy.  Milking  parlors  are 
wonderful  for  milking,  but  were 
never  made  to  check  cows  for  preg¬ 


nancy,  breed  cows,  or  blood  test  in. 
Of  course,  those  things  can  be 
done,  but  not  only  are  they  dan¬ 
gerous  for  man  and  cow,  but  the 
work  is  done  haphazardly  and 
takes  much  longer  to  do. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  going  to 
loose  or  free  stall-type  housing, 
please  .  .  .  for  your  own  sake  and 
the  sake  of  your  cows  .  .  .  think 
about  a  hospital  area  before  the 
first  concrete  is  poured.  Such  an 
area  should  be  arranged  so  that 
cattle  can  be  cut  out  of  the  milking 
line  and  run  in  after  milking,  but 
should  be  able  to  be  closed  off  from 
the  milking  area.  It  should  be  able 
to  be  heated  to  protect  seriously- 
ill  animals,  but  also  have  fans  to 
cool  it  when  necessary.  It  should 
be  arranged  so  that  the  breeder  or 
veterinarian  can  enter  from  an 
outside  door  without  going 
through  the  milking  parlor.  Have 
you  ever  tried  to  milk  cows  when 
a  veterinarian  is  walking  around 
in  front  of  them? 

Hot  and  cold  water  should  be 
available  in  the  hospital  area  or 
near  it.  I  would  say  one  stanchion 
for  every  ten  cows  should  be 
enough,  and  either  box  stall  space, 
or  space  that  could  be  converted 
to  box  stall  space  for  one  or  two 
cows  for  every  thirty  cows  in  the 
herd.  A  proper  hospital  area 
should  have  a  box  or  barrel  for 
waste  and  throw-away  material. 
There  should  be  a  place  in  this 
area  for  medicines  and  breeding 
and  health  records.  A  few  rope 
halters  should  be  available  on  any 
farm,  but  when  loose  housing  is 
used  they  are  absolutely  essential. 
Most  dairy  farmers  neglect  the  use 
of  the  halter,  and  might  well  ob¬ 
serve  the  way  their  neighbors  who 
own  beef  cattle  use  them. 

Cows  should  be  able  to  leave 
the  area  and  go  directly  to  the 
loafing  or  stall  area,  and  more 
cows  brought  in  from  the  parlor 
without  mixing. 

Cost  Comparative 

You  may  say  that  the  above 
ideas  are  going  to  cost  too  much. 
The  cost  will  be  small  compared 
to  the  loss  you  can  have  in  cows 
not  properly  cared  for.  No  veteri¬ 
narian  can  do  a  proper  job  of 
diagnosing  or  treating  a  cow  when 
she  is  not  properly  confined,  and 
few  have  the  time  to  stand  around 
or  spend  a  half  hour  trying  to  help 
you  catch  a  cow  that  needs  only  a 
five-minute  job  done  on  her.  Today 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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many  veterinarians  charge  on  a 
time  basis;  without  proper  han¬ 
dling  facilities  you  are  not  only 
paying  more  per  cow  but  you  are 
receiving  a  poorer  job  done  on 
each  cow.  Have  you  ever  thought 
what  a  veterinarian  goes  through 
trying  to  replace  a  prolapsed 
uterus  ( whethers )  in  a  shed  at  ten 
degrees  above  zero?  If  you  don’t 
feel  sorry  for  the  veterinarian,  at 
least  have  a  little  compassion  for 
the  cow. 

Not  Cheap 

At  one  time  loose  housing  was 
supposed  to  be  the  “cheap”  way 
to  house  cattle.  I  understand  that 
people  who  know  now  claim  that 
if  done  properly  a  free  stall  setup 
with  milk  parlor,  etc.  costs  as  much 
to  build  and  equip  properly  as  a 
conventional  barn.  Don’t  change 
your  mind  and  not  go  to  loose 
housing  just  because  of  tales  that 
it’s  too  hard  to  do  things  like  preg¬ 
nancy  checks,  breeding,  etc.  If  you 
plan  ahead  you  can  build  a  setup 
that  with  wise  management  will 
make  these  things  almost  as  easy 
to  do  as  in  any  barn.  By  the  time 
you  eliminate  the  veterinary  work 
caused  by  injuries  and  foot  trou¬ 
bles  of  the  conventional  barn  you 
may  find  your  veterinary  bill 
smaller  than  before. 

Loose  housing  or  conventional, 
here’s  wishing  you  good  luck  on 
your  new  barn.  May  the  long  over¬ 
due  milk  price  adjustment  not  be 
a  flash  in  the  pan,  but  a  long-time 
improvement  in  conditions  for  the 
dairy  farmer! 


DAIRY  CHORE 


THE  time-honored  method  of 
caring  for  dairy  cows  is  to  have 
a  stanchion  or  tie- stall  barn  with 
a  barn  cleaner;  use  bucket  milkers 
and  a  milk-transfer  system;  feed 
hay,  grain  and  silage  to  the  cows 
while  in  the  stalls.  A  more  recently- 
developed  system  is  to  have  cows 
loose  with  free  stalls;  milk  them 
in  groups  using  a  herringbone 
parlor;  feed  them  roughage  in  the 
form  of  silage  in  a  bunk  .  .  .  and 
grain  either  in  the  parlor  or  in  the 
bunk,  or  both. 

In  1965,  information  was  col¬ 
lected  from  17  New  York  farms 
with  the  newly-developed  system 
.  .  .  all  that  could  be  found  in  the 
State  that  had  been  operating  long 
enough  to  provide  reasonably 
reliable  information.  These  farms 
varied  in  size  from  42  to  200 
cows;  they  averaged  97. 

The  milk  production  averaged 
11,700  pounds  per  cow,  which  is 
excellent  considering  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  farmers  had  made 
large  increases  in  herd  size,  and 
many  had  moved  into  new  barns 
during  the  year  for  which  produc¬ 
tion  data  was  collected. 

Comparison  Base  ^ 

As  a  basis  of  comparison,  the 
County  Extension  Agents  in  each 
of  the  counties  where  one  of  the 
herds  with  the  new  system  was 
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found  were  asked  to  supply  the 
name  of  the  “dairyman  with  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  size  herd, 
but  with  a  conventional  barn, 
whom  you  consider  to  be  the  most 
efficient.  This  farmer  should  have 
a  regular  stanchion  or  stall  barn, 
and  feed  hay  and  silage.  He  may 
have  a  dumping  station  and  bulk 
tank,  but  not  a  milking  parlor  or 
an  around-th e-barn  pipeline.” 

The  county  agent  was  further 
guided  in  his  selection  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comments  in  the  letter  to 
him:  “It  is  felt  by  many  that  only 
efficient  dairymen  who  are  good 
managers  will  have  free  stalls, 
herringbone-parlors,  high-silage 
systems,  thus  we  want  the  dairy¬ 
men  with  conventional  facilities 
which  are  used  as  a  comparison 
to  be  as  good  or  better  managers 
than  those  with  the  new  system.” 

The  county  agents  were  not  able 
to  get  completely  comparable 
farms  .  .  .  for  instance,  the  farms 
selected  were  not  quite  as  large  .  .  . 
but  they  provided  the  names  of 
some  good  dairymen.  These  dairy¬ 
men  had  herds  ranging  from  41 
to  108  cows.  They  had  an  average 
of  77  cows  per  farm.  Their  aver¬ 
age  production  per  cow  was 
12,500  pounds  of  milk. 

Although  there  were  several  ob¬ 
jectives  in  studying  the  two  groups 
of  farms,  the  principal  one  was  to 
learn  whether  or  not  the  new  sys¬ 


tem  did  indeed  enable  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  of  handling  cows. 

The  variation  in  labor  require¬ 
ment  per  cow  per  year  was  great 
among  both  groups  of  farmers. 
It  ranged  from  28  to  62  hours  per 
cow  for  the  farmers  with  the  new 
system  and  47  to  113  hours  per 
cow  for  farmers  with  the  conven¬ 
tional  dairy  chore  system. 

The  average  for  the  farmers  with 
the  new  system  was  43  hours  per 
cow;  the  “as  good  or  better  man¬ 
agers”  of  the  conventional  dairy 
farms  spent  an  average  of  76 
hours  per  cow.  Although  data  are 
not  available  for  the  average 
dairyman  in  New  York,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  he"  spends  90  to'  100 
hours  per  cow. 

The  difference  in  labor  efficiency 
as  measured  by  output  per  man 
hour  is,  of  course,  about  equally 
striking.  The  average  dairyman 
in  New  York  State  probably  pro¬ 
duces  95  pounds  of  milk  per  hour 
spent  directly  in  caring  for  his 
cows. 

The  “efficient”  conventional 
dairymen  in  .this  study  produced 
164  pounds  of  milk  per  hour  of 
labor.  Under  the  new  system  an 
average  272  pounds  of  milk  was 
produced  per  hour  of  labor.  One 
farmer  with  the  new  system  pro¬ 
duced  418  pounds  of  milk  per 
man  hour  spent  on  cows! 

Not  only  do  farmers  with  this 
new  system  produce  more  milk 
per  hour,  they  do  it  with  less 
physical  strain.  This  system 
requires  less  back  work  than  con¬ 
ventional  systems. 


Jr.,  ana  cniiaren  Cieorge  iii, 
and  Cindyareshown  with  Pearl 
Ivanhoe  Comet,  their  1966 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
Senior  and  Grand  Champion 
Holstein  cow,  who  recorded  a 
350  day  record  of  27,006  lbs. 
of  milk  and  1,179  lbs.  fat.  The 
Knights  maintain  approxi¬ 
mately  200  head  of  registered 
stock  at  Spring  Valley  Farm. 
All  calves  are  raised  on  Wayne 
Caifnip  and  the  milking  ration 
is  Wayne  32%  Dairy  Mixer,  corn 
silage  and  grain.  Very  little  hay 
is  included  in  the  ration. 


Prize  Winning  Dairyman  Reports... 

"Wayne  Challenge  Feeding 
is  the  Answer  For 
Increased  Milk  Production" 


.  .  .  and  George  M.  Knight,  Jr.,  Spring  Valley 

Farms,  Airville,  Pa.,  has  plenty  of  reason 

for  that  statement.  He  raised  his  herd  average 

of  95  cows  from  420  lbs.  to  573  lbs.  fat 

in  the  past  6  years  on  the  Wayne  program. 

Average  milk  production  moved  up 

3,920  lbs.  per  cow.  More  proof  of  results  for 

Mr.  Knight  is  the  fact  that  in  1965 

and  again  in  1966  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

awarded  First  Prize  to  his  herd.  He  also 

had  the  Senior  and  Grand  Champion 

Holstein  Cow  at  the  1966  show.  Top  cows  and 

the  Wayne  program  are  continuing  to  bring 

results  for  Mr.  Knight.  In  the  first 

four  months  of  the  1966  test  year,  97  cows 

averaged  4,998  lbs.  of  milk  and  197  lbs. 

fat  ...  an  outstanding  start  on  another 

top  production  year. 


To  get  the  full  potential  from  your  dairy 
herd,  see  your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  for 
details  on  the  Wayne  Challenge  Dairy 
Feeding  Program.  It  can  be  your  answer  for 
increased  milk  production. 


Allied  Mills.  Inc. 

Builders  of  Tomorrow's  Feeds  .  .  .  Today! 

Executive  Offices:  Chicago,  Illinois  •  Mills  at 
Guntersville,  Alabama  •  Troy,  Alabama  • 

Gainesville,  Georgia  •  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 

•  Peoria,  Illinois  •  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  •  Iowa 

City,  Iowa  •  Mason  City,  Iowa  •  Omaha,  Nebraska  •  Buffalo,  New  York 

•  Everson,  Pennsylvania  •  Memphis,  Tennessee  •  Fort  Worth,  Texas  • 
Portsmouth,  Virginia  •  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
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(Srange  Position  on: 

CLASS  I  BASE  PLANS 


TWO  MEMBERS  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  both  dairy 
farmers,  have  had  key  roles  in 
developing  the  opportunity  for 
Federal  Order  Market  dairymen 


to  consider  two-price  plans  for  milk 
specifically  adapted  to  their  mar¬ 
ket  conditions. 

Allan  LaMotte  of  R.D,  2,  Free- 
ville,  was  a  member  of  the  Tomp¬ 


kins  County  Pomona  Grange 
Committee  which  lit  the  fire  origi¬ 
nally  for  two-price  enabling  legis¬ 
lation.  G.  LaRue  Sears,  Belmont, 
is  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  Dairy  Committee  which 
has  led  discussion  of  the  plan. 
Both  took  part  in  person  in  helping 
to  get  the  legislation  through  the 
Congress. 

We  asked  these  men  to  reflect 
the  current  thinking  of  the  Grange 
on  the  two-price  plan.  Next  month 
we’ll  print  Mr.  LaMotte’s  state¬ 
ment;  in  this  issue  Mr.  Sears  takes 
his  turn  at  bat,  as  follows: 

Grange  members  are  proud  of 
the  fact  they  were  helpful  in  getting 
this  legislation.  We  know  we  were 
100  percent  right  in  working  for 
it.  It  will  give  dairymen  the  right 


Two  times  with  dual  action  control 


III 


•  Kills 

•  Kills 


European  red  mites,  the  greatest  single  pest  to  apples  in  many  areas. 
Codling  moth,  the  number  one  insect  problem  to  many  apple  growers. 


Apply  new  ORTHOt  Delnav  8  Flow 
Concentrate  two  times  in  a  row  to  mag¬ 
nify  its  dual  action  control.  It’s  an  in¬ 
secticide  and  it’s  a  miticide.  Adding 
Delnav  to  the  tank  often  means  you 
have  less  products  to  haul  when  you 


take  advantage  of  this  dual  action.  Put 
Delnav  on  at  third  cover  spray.  Come 
back  in  seven  days  with  another  cover 
spray  using  Delnav. 

ORTHO  Delnav  8  Flow  Concentrate 
is  available  from  your  ORTHO  dealer. 


ORTHO')  CHEVRON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

■  ^  ORTHO  DIVISION 

Part  of  the  great  group  of  Chevron  companies 


♦Delnav  is  the  registered  trademark  of  Hercules  Powder  Company  for  its  insecticide-miticide 
tT.M.  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF:  ORTHO.  CHEVRON.  SV66-IR 
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to  do  something  about  adjusting 
their  business  to  their  particular 
economic  situation.  It  can  be  put 
into  effect  on  a  market-wide  basis 
or  on  an  individual  cooperative 
basis.  Whether  or  not  we  in  the 
New  York- New  Jersey  market  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
those  under  some  Federal  Milk 
Orders  will.  The  Puget  Sound  area 
has  already  started  to  set  up  such 
a  program. 

Studied  Carefully 

We  did  not  work  for  this  legis¬ 
lation  blindly.  We  studied  this  way 
of  selling  milk  in  several  markets 
where  it  was  being  used  before  we 
gave  it  full  support.  It  was  perfect¬ 
ly  legal  to  use  this  system  under 
state  orders,  and  39  state  orders 
were  using  it. 

Almost  without  exception,  where 
the  base  surplus  plan  of  selling 
milk  was  used  the  producers  and 
the  co-ops  were  well  satisfied  and 
enthusiastic  about  it,  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  were  also  satisfied.  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  way  of  selling  milk 
comes  from  those  who  are  not 
using  it .  .  .  there  seems  to  be  none 
from  those  who  are  .  .  .  and  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  we  are 
stupid  not  to  sell  our  milk  this 
way. 

The  base  surplus  plan  of  selling 
milk  is  a  business  management 
tool.  Like  snowflakes  and  finger¬ 
prints,  it  can  be  just  a  little  different 
for  everyone.  It  is  not  production 
control,  since  anyone  can  produce 
all  the  milk  he  cares  to  any  month 
of  the  year.  But  after  his  base  is 
determined,  if  he  puts  on  an  addi¬ 
tional  20  to  100  cows  he  will  have 
to  take  the  manufactured  milk  price 
for  milk  produced  in  excess  of  his 
base.  This  may  be  good  business 
for  him,  but  he  will  not  lower  every 
other  dairyman’s  price. 

There  will,  we  expect,  be  ways 
to  earn  base,  or  base  can  be  pur¬ 
chased.  The  fact  that  the  base  milk 
will  be  all  milk  above  the  lowest 
classification  plus  a  reserve,  and 
blended  to  get  base  price,  will  tend 
to  keep  bases  from  costing  too 
much.  Due  to  changing  occupa¬ 
tions,  health,  and  accidents,  there 
should  always  be  bases  available. 


No  Win 

As  we  of  the  Grange  look  at  it, 
there  is  no  way  to  win  with  our 
present  method  of  pricing  and  for 
these  reasons:  At  present  when 
only  50  percent  of  our  milk  is  in 
Class  I,  real  honest  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  cannot  be  returned  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  So,  with  rising  costs,  the 
only  answer  is  to  try  to  produce 
enough  gross  income  to  pay  the 
bills  for  fixed  costs  and  let  upkeep 
of  buildings  and  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment  just  be  forgotten.  Eventually 
this  catches  up  with  many,  as  is 
proven  by  the  great  number  of 
farm  auctions. 

We  have  had  it  preached  to  us 
for  some  time  that  to  keep  costs 
down  and  compete  we  must  run 
our  farms  and  equipment  to  ca¬ 
pacity.  Quite  a  share  of  oversupply 
comes  from  this. 

Then,  those  operating  milk 
plants  think  they  should  run  their 
plants  to  capacity  to  make  them 
pay  out.  So  they  encourage  dairy- 
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men  to  produce  excess  milk.  If  we 
cannot  produce  enough  in  our 
milkshed  to  keep  the  plants  run¬ 
ning  at  near  capacity  they  can 
take  milk  from  our  Order  . 2  pro¬ 
ducers  and  put  it  into  these  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  bring  in  Class  I 
milk  from  other  areas  and  sell  it 
as  Class  I,  and  keep  our  utiliza¬ 
tion  rate  low.  There  is  nothing 
illegal  about  this  practice. 

Many  dairymen  have  wondered 
why,  with  all  the  reports  of  de¬ 
creased  production  and  some 
increase  in  consumption  of  Class 
I  milk,  the  utilization  rate  has 
stayed  so  low  .  .  .49.9  percent  in 
February  1966.  Class  III  milk 
plus  transportation  just  cannot 
economically  be  brought  into  our 
market,  but  Class  I  can. 

When  we  have  this  oversupply 
in  a  market  it  keeps  our  Class  I 
price  low,  and  the  consumer  has 
cheap  milk.  Really?  The  govern¬ 
ment  buys  these  excess  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  with  taxpayers’  money.  It  is 
said  that  for  every  dollar  we  get 
from  the  Federal  Government  we 
in  New  York  State  pay  $3  in  taxes. 
So  the  one  cent  per  quart  the  con¬ 
sumer  saves  on  the  price  of  milk 
might  cost  him  three  cents  in  taxes. 

Other  Side 

Now,  let’s  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  coin.  Under  the  base  surplus 
plan  of  selling  milk,  each  dairy¬ 
man  will  have  his  share  of  the 
Class  I  market,  also  Class  II,  fluid 
skim  milk,  and  a  reserve  assigned 
to  hirn  as  his  base,  and  this  will 
be  blended  to  get  his  base  price. 
Some  of  the  reserve  will  only  bring 
the  Glass  III  price,  but  all  the 
excess  or  manufactured  milk  will 
bring  manufacturing  price. 

He  can  produce  all  or  as  little 
of  the  excess  milk  as  he  wants  and 
still  get  the  top  price  for  his  base 
milk.  Thus  he  can  tailor  his  par¬ 
ticular  setup  to  his  most  economi¬ 
cal  rate  of  production. 

Some  might  want  to  cut  down 
on  feed  on  some  cows;  some  might 
want  to  add  a  few  cows  to  balance 
labor  supply.  Those  who  can 
increase  production  without 
increasing  fixed  costs  can  make 
money  as  long  as  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  price  is  higher  than  variable 
costs.  But  whatever  is  done  will 
not  throw  a  neighbor’s  operation 
out  of  balance. 

Under  the  base  surplus  plan. 
Class  I  will  not  come  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  without  a  base.  Some  of  the 
manufacturing  plants  will  not  be 
able  to  run  at  capacity  unless  milk 
for  manufacturing  brings  a  high 
enough  price  so  a  dairyman  can 
afford  to  produce  it  by  blending 
this  price  with  his  base  price.  This, 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
strong,  well-financed  opposition  to 
the  plan  from  those  whose  major 
interests  lie  in  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts. 

What  every  dairyman  needs  to 
do  is  more  of  his  own  thinking 
and  figuring.  Then,  if  a  carload 
or  two  of  dairymen  from  each 
milk -producing  county  would  take 
a  little  trip  to  some  of  the  markets 
that  are  using  this  system,  as  I 
have,  I  believe  they  would  return 
home  just  as  much  in  favor  of  the 
plan  as  is  the  Grange. 

As  near  as  I  can  find  out,  every 
American  Agriculturist,  June,  1966 


market  using  this  plan  has  stabiliz¬ 
ed  the  Class  I  price  the  same  the 
year  around,  usually  higher  than 
in  this  market,  and  with  a  much 
higher  net  return  to  dairymen. 

We  have  not  yet  found  any  con¬ 
sumers  who  do  not  want  farmers 
to  have  fair  prices  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  However,  when  the  retail  price 
is  raised  under  the  pretext  that  the 
farmer  has  to  have  more  money, 
the  consumer  should  be  informed 
as  to  how  much  of  that  raise  the 
farmer  gets.  The  facts  should  be 
explained  in  the  same  terms  to  both 
consumer  and  producer. 

It’s  misleading  when  it  is  said 
the  farmer  got  a  twenty-two  cent 
raise  and  the  consumer  was  raised 
one  cent  per  quart.  But  when  we 
say  the  consumer  was  raised  one 


cent  per  quart  and  the  farmer  one- 
half  cent  it  sounds  different.  Or 
when  we  say  the  farmer  was  raised 
twenty-two  cents  per  cwt.  and  the 
consumer  forty-seven  cents  per  cwt. 
the  consumer  then  knows  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  rest  of  the  raise. 

As  of  this  writing,  the  Base  Plan 
Study  Committee  has  made  a 
thorough  study,  and  finds  that  the 
good  points  outweigh  the  bad.  I 
hope  this  means  we  will  have  a 
proposal  fair  to  everybody,  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  co-ops,  dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  with  recommendations  that 
will  be  tailored  to  our  particular 
market. 

If  we  have  a  hearing,  and  I 
expect  we  will,  I  know  the  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  referendum  will 
be  good.  What  the  government 


puts  in  the  referendum  may  be  a 
little  different  than  what  we  recom¬ 
mend.  So  you  owe  it  to  your 
family,  to  yourself,  and  your  busi¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  to  consumers  and 
co-ops,  to  be  able  to  vote  intelli¬ 
gently.  ^ 

Don’t  let  anybody  convince  you 
we  do  not  need  this  now.  While  the 
market  nationwide  is  a  little  tight, 
and  the  price  a  little  better,  is  one 
of  the  best  times  to  make  the 
change.  It  can  be  done  with  less 
inconvenience  to  everybody. 

It  is  easy  to  do  as  we  have  done 
for  years  .  .  .to  sell  fifty  cents  worth 
of  product  for  forty  cents.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  organize  ourselves 
to  apply  a  well-designed  self-help 
program.  The  latter  is  what  we 
seek  to  do. 


because  it's 

highest  in 

* 


FLORIDA 

CITRUS  PULP 


^TOTAL  DIGESTIBLE  NUTRIENTS 


Learn  the  facts  about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp 
before  you  buy  your  next  load  of  feed.  Flor¬ 
ida  Citrus  Pulp  has  74%  T.D.N.  (Total  Di¬ 
gestible  Nutrients)  —  a  higher  percentage  than 
either  snapped  corn  or  beet  pulp.  It’s  easy  to 
store  ...  easy  to  feed  .  .  .  nutritious  .  .  .  and 
cows  just  naturally  like  its  pleasant  taste.  As 
the  end  of  the  producing  season  nears,  we 
urge  you  to  anticipate  your  feeding  needs  and 
order  today  from  your  feed  dealer.  Remember, 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  the  “best  of  feed  for  the 
best  of  breed.” 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  FEEDING 
or  Total  Digestible  Nutrients,  send  for  a 
FREE  full  color  Citrus  Pulp  Brochure  or 
send  for  “Men  who  Feed  the  World”,  a 
16mm  color  film  for  group  showing. 


FLORIDA  CITRUS  PROCESSORS  / 


P.O.  BOX  2134,  DEPT.  FCC-33 
DAYTONA  BEACH  ■  FLORIDA 
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I  M-C  FARM  . 

EQUIPMENT 

THE  MATHEWS  COMPANY 

DEPT.  C66R  •  CRYSTAL  LAKE,  ILLINOIS  60014 


SAVE  on' 

UNADILLA’S 
60th  ANNIVERSARY' 

Write  for  complete  information 
or  see  your  Unadilla  Dealer  about 
our  special  60th  Anniversary  Offer. 

Get  the  details  and  save.  This  is 
limited  time  offer— so  investigate 
early ...  it  will  be  to  your  advantage. 
For  60  years  Unadilla  wood  stave  silos 
have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Grand¬ 
fathers,  Fathers  and  Sons  have  bought 
and  filled  Unadillas  . . .  hundreds  of 
testimonial  letters  prove  this  ...  get  a 
low  cost  reliable  Unadilla  for  years  of 
maintenance-free  silage  storage.  All 
sizes,  factory  creosote  treated,  choice  of 
accessories  . . .  write  for  catalog  and 
special  offer  details ...  or  see  your 
dealer.  You  can  pay  more  but  yon  won’t 
get  more. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  b-66  unadilla,  n.y. 

Wood  Silos,  Silo  Liners,  Barn  Rafters  and  Arches 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


IRRIGATION 

Wade-Rain  Couplers 
Hunter  Alum.  Tubing-CMC  Pumps 
Rainbird  Sprinklers 
•  New  &  Used  Equipment 
•  Free  Engineering 

McCUNE  IRRIGATION  INC. 
YOUNGSTOWN 
COLUMBUS 
SYRACUSE 


“I  couldn’t  operate  my  place  without 
it.”  “A  real  money-maker.  I  use  it  the 
year  ’round.”  “Built  like  a  battleship. 
No  maintenance  problems.”  “Handiest 
machine  I’ve  ever  owned.”  “Best  flail 
chopper  on  the  market.  The  knife  de¬ 
sign  and  that  2-speed  rotor  make  the 
big  difference.” 

Advertising  talk?  No  —  typical  com¬ 
ments  of  farmers  who  chose  an  M-C 
Chopper  to  handle  their  forage  har¬ 
vesting.  Here’s  why  an  M-C  Chopper 
is  your  best  investment: 

3  SEASON  UTILITY 

Chops  and  loads  green  feed  or  bedding: 
perfectly  conditions  hay  for  fast  drying- 
even  when  it’s  rain  or  dew-soaked. 
HANDLES  HEAVIEST  HYBRIDS 

Rotor  and  knife  design,  efficient  power 
transmission  assure  clean  cutting  of  tough¬ 
est  stands  using  minimum  horsepower. 
RUGGED  DESIGN 

Heavy  section  rotor  engineered  for  long 
life,  trouble-free  operation;  knife  blade 
assembly  designed  for  efficient  cutting, 
low  cost  cutting  edge  replacement. 

Ask  your  -M -C  Dealer  ISlCt 
for  a  demonstration. 

Write  for  free 
literature  today. 


FARM  DOLLAR  GUIDE 


bloat  can  be  minimized  by  feeding  hay  liberally 
before  turning  on  pasture  with  high  bloat  poten¬ 
tial,  by  green-chopping  rather  than  pasturing,  by 
the  use  of  antibiotics  (check  with  vet),  and  by 
anti-foaming  agents  such  as  soybean  oil  mixed  with 
grain  or  on  top  of  greenchopped  forage.  Latest 
bloat  preventive  discovered  at  Kansas  State  Uni¬ 
versity  is  called  Poloxalene,  and  marketed  under 
trade  name  "Bloat  Guard," 

SPRAY  NOZZLE  TIPS  used  for  weed  control  should  be 
replaced  after  being  used  on  100  acres  , , ,  400 
acres  if  4  rows  are  covered  at  a  time.  Wearing 
may  result  in  increased  volume  sufficient  to  dam¬ 
age  crops  or  increase  residue  problem. 

FARMERS  72  YEARS  OR  OLDER  are  now  eligible  for  a 
$35-a-month  pension  from  Social  Security  even 
though  they  have  never  been  covered  and  have  made 
no  payments.  Contact  nearest  Social  Security  off¬ 
ice  for  details. 

GRAIN  FREIGHT  RATE  hassle,  as  of  early  May,  is 
right  back  where  it  all  started.  Railroads  have 
withdrawn  proposals  for  rate  changes  that  would 
have  lowered  total  freight  bill  on  grain  shipped 
to  Northeast,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  farmers 
have  especially  important  stake  in  keeping  ques¬ 
tion  open  with  railroads  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

FLY  CONTROL  methods  recommended  in  dairy  barns  in- 
cTudeTygon  (dimethoate)  as  residual  spray,  baited 
ribbons  hung  from  ceiling,  vaporizer  strips,  and 
dry  or  liquid  scatter  baits.  Face  fly  can  be 
licked  with  daily  spray  of  Vapona  plus  Ciodrin. 

OAT  SILAGE  is  usually  either  sworn  by  or  sworn  at 
by  dairymen.  Secret  of  success  Is  to  ensile  be¬ 
tween  time  head  emerges  from  boot  and  the  early 
dough  stage  ...  this  may  be  only  a  few  days.  Done 
right,  ensiling  oats  pays  off  with  good  summer 
feed,  more  TDN  per  acre  than  with  grain,  and  a 
better  stand  of  the  hay  crop  seeding, 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM  is  far  behind  goal  of 
8  million  acres  per  year  for  5  years.  It‘s  in¬ 
timated  that  3  million  acres  may  be  the  top  for 
1965.  We  hear  that  Program  is  most  popular  with 
small  farmers. 


The  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer 

Mirandy  isn’t  satisfied,  when  sum-  blooms  and  gardens  grow.  It  must  be 
mer  comes,  to  stay  inside;  she  inter-  fertilized  just  so  and  pulverized  all 
rupts  me  at  my  toil  and  makes  me  nice  and  fine  without  a  weed  all  down 
putter  with  the  soil  in  which  her  the  line.  Mirandy  says  this  place  of 

ours  must  just  be  covered  o’er  with 
flow’rs  and  have  a  garden  twice  as 
good  as  any  in  the  neighborhood; 
she  says  we’ve  got  to  have  some  pride 
about  the  way  things  look  outside  and 
get  a  reputation  for  producing  melons 
by  the  score. 

If  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  s’pose 
I  could  feel  that  way  too,  but  how  am 
I  to  get  my  rest  if  I  must  fuss  about 
each  pest  that  might  attack  her  irises 
or  choke  out  all  the  radishes?  It  isn’t 
beans  for  which  I  wish.  I’d  rather 
catch  a  mess  of  fish,  and  turnips  just 
don’t  do  for  me  as  much  as  noontime 
naps,  by  gee.  For  beauty,  I  would 
rather  lie  and  watch  the  clouds  go 
drifting  by;  along  toward  sunset  when 
the  light  reflects  from  them  in  colors 
bright,  they’re  prettier  than  any  flow’r 
and  don’t  need  hoeing  by  the  hour. 


MODFL 
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UEBLER 

FEED  TRUCK 


SELF- 
PROPELLED 
SELF-UNLOADING 

Automates  feeding  of  ensilage  or  green  chop  in 
the  dairy  born.  Fills  directly  from  silo  or  forage 
wagon — distributes  evenly,  quickly,  effortlessly,  35 
bu.  capacity! 

Reversing  2-speed  transmission — low  speed  for 
feeding,  high  speed  for  quick  return  to  feed 
source.  Windrows  or  mokes  separate  piles.  Short 
turning  radius  makes  unit  very  maneuverable  ond 
easy  to  operate. 

Write  or  phone  for  dealer's  name  or  demonstration. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  A  VERNON,  N.Y.  13476  Phone:  (315)  829-2305 

SPEND  LESS  TIME  IN  THE 

HAY  FIELD 


GRIMM'S  HAY  TEDDER 

Two  models.  Land  Driven  or  Power  Take  Off. 
Rubber  tires.  Turns  hay  in  swath  or  windrows. 
Non-tangling  piek  up  forks.  Makes  hay  faster. 
Write  for  details. 

_  MANUFACTURED  BY 


G.  H.  GRIMM  CO.  INC,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  UP  TO  $2000 

IE  YOU  ARE  NOT  OVER  AGE  80.  Supplement  Social 
Security  to  help  survivors  meet  your  after-death  bills,  debts  or 
family  needs.  Legal  reserve  life  insurance  pays  in  all  states  and 
countries  for  death  from  any  cause,  except  during  the  first 
policy  year  for  either  suicide  or  death  from  undisclosed  pre¬ 
existing  health  conditions  Compare  lifetime  protection  and 
guaranteed  rates.  No  medical  examination.  Easy  to  apply  by 
mail  direct  to  the  Home  Office  Introductory  offer  and  applica¬ 
tion  mailed  to  you  without  obligation.  Tear  out  this  reminder 
and  mail  with  your  name,  address,  zip  code  and  year  of  birth 
to  Great  Lakes  Insurance  Company,  Elgin,  Illinois  60120. 
Dept  F62X73 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
.nnliseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  appl> 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co  .JItorris  4.  N.Y 


On  Natjlor's 

LINITE 


WRINCH 

LOOSENS  RUSTED  NUTS,  BOLTS,  PARTS  IN  SECONDS 
a!  Service  Stations,  Auto  and  Hardware  Stores 

lADUTOt  SMCIAITT  COMFART,  CNAIIOTTI,  fl.  C. 


All  fAUOUS  H  eiiBU 
BRANDS!  m  rARM 

M"  TRUCK 

•  auto 

SAVINGS  NEVER  LESS  THAN  50°.  up  to  70°.  OFF  REG  PRICE' 


irii»s 


^LESy 

THAN 

JWHOLESALE, 


FREE  .  SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  aTAlOG*  FREE! 


RELIABLE  TIRE  BIST.,  1113  Chestnut  St.,  Camden,  N. ). 


€K03@)l^yTnriis 


u 

ENDS  ' 
WOOD 
SPLITTING 
DRUDGERY 


Dealer 

Inquiries 

Invited 


18  ton  hydraulic  power  splits  big  profits  from  tough 
est  woods.  7  H.P.  trailer  unit  squats  under  power  to 
load  logs  without  dead  lift  Has  2  speeds,  auto-shift, 
auto-stroke.  26"  ram  travel  splits  logs  up  to  34" 
any  diameter — with  extended  frame  and  adjustable 
wedge  splits  up  to  62".  NEW  LOW  COST  utility  model 
for  farmers  and  small  wood  lots.  Write  for  details 

WACO  LICKITY  LOG  SPLITTER,  manufactured  by 

Piqua  Engineering  Inc.,  DeptAAPiqua.Ohio 


Crush  all  smokes 
dead  out 


Only  you  can 
prevent  forest  fires 
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VEGETABLES 


Nematode  Resistant  —  A  new  po¬ 
tato  variety  carrying  resistance  to 
the  golden  nematode  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  Cornell  University  sci¬ 
entists.  It  was  named  “Peconic” 
after  the  Peconic  River  on  Long 
Island,  where  the  golden  nematode 
first  became  a  problem  in  the  early 
1940’s. 

Chosen  from  among  30,000 
seedlings,  Peconic  was  field-tested 
extensively  for  five  years  on  Long 
Island  and  in  upstate  areas  of  New 
York.  Seed  for  general  use  will  not 
be  available  until  1968,  according 
to  the  researchers. 


inally  for  fresh  market  use,  but 
proved  adaptable  for  kraut  pro¬ 
duction  as  well.  It’s  an  early-sea- 
son  variety  and  produces  an  aver¬ 
age  head  weighing  as  much  or 
slightly  more  than  Glory  or  Glory 
61  when  harvested  in  early  Octo¬ 
ber.  When  harvest  is  postponed  to 
November,  the  heads  split  in  the 
trials. 

Control  Leafhoppers  —  U.S.D.A. 
approval  has  been  given  for  the 
use  of  Thimet  10-G  systemic  in¬ 
secticide  in  the  northeastern  United 
States  to  control  six-spotted  leaf- 
hoppers  .  .  .  and  thus  reduce  the 
incidence  of  lettuce  yellows  spread 
by  these  insects.  Thimet  should  be 
applied  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds 
per  acre  in  the  fertilizer  band  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  row  at 
seeding  time,  or  when  the  lettuce 
plants  are  transplanted  in  the  field. 


Herbicide  Thickener  —  A  new  eco¬ 
nomical  thickener  for  herbicide 
sprays,  “Vistik,”  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Cellulose  &  Pro¬ 
tein  Products  Department  of 
Hercules  Powder  Company,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware.  Extensive  tests 
have  shown  that  Vistik  reduces 
drift,  and  increases  the  effectiveness 
of  sprays.  It  can  be  used  in  con¬ 
ventional  spray  equipment. 

Hybrid  Kraut  Cabbage  —  King 
Cole,  the  hybrid  variety  produced 
by  Ferry  Morse  Seed  Company,  is 
meeting  with  acclaim  from  both 
growers  and  processors,  the  latter 
because  they  experienced  relatively 
little  waste. 

The  variety  was  developed  orig¬ 


D  i  s  e  a  s  e-Resistant  —  V arieties  of 
onions  resistant  to  fusarium  basal 
rot  have  been  developed  in  field 
experiments.  The  best  of  these 
varieties  (under  New  York  condi¬ 
tions)  are  Elba  Globe  and  Iowa 
Globe  44,  say  Cornell  specialists. 

CA  for  Vegetables  —  Great  interest 
is  being  generated  in  the  idea  of 
using  CA  (controlled  atmosphere) 
storage  for  vegetables.  There  has 
been  a  steady  development  of  new 
storages  for  potatoes  and  onions, 
two  leading  vegetable  crops  in  New 
York  State,  and  recent  interest  in 
storage  of  carrots  and  cabbage. 
Studies  are  continuing  to  find  the 
best  atmosphere  for  various  com¬ 
modities. 


Treated  cloth,  placed  around  a  plant, 
is  covered  lightly  with  soil. 


WEED 

SHROUD 

LOOSELY-woven  cloth  treated 
with  an  effective  weed  killer  may 
prove  to  be  the  safest  and  most 
convenient  way  to  apply  herbicides 
to  small  garden  plots,  greenhouses 
and  nurseries  .  .  .  and  for  commer¬ 
cial  vegetable  growers. 

Developed  by  ARS  plant  physi¬ 
ologist  L.  L.  Danielson  at  Belts- 
ville,  Maryland,  this  method  of 
herbicide  application  is  much 
simpler  than  the  usual  spray  meth¬ 
od.  To  control  weeds,  you  merely 
cover  the  area  to  be  treated  with 
the  herbicidal  cloth. 

Although  the  cloth  is  not  on  the 
market,  manufacturers  are  interest¬ 
ed  and  are  awaiting  further  tests 
on  its  effectiveness,  economy,  and 
safety  for  general  use.  Prospects 
look  good.  Danielson’s  field  and 
greenhouse  studies  have  shown 
that  the  cloth  works  with  14  differ¬ 


ent  herbicides  .  .  .  indicating  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  treat  the  cloth 
with  specific  herbicides  at  proper 
rates  for  specific  purposes. 

The  experimental  cloth  should 
eliminate  one  of  the  problems  of 
spraying  small  areas  .  .  .  applying 
too  much  or  too  little  herbicide. 
Also  eliminated  .  .  .  the  danger  of 
accidental  poisoning  that  exists 
with  herbicides  in  their  convention¬ 
al  liquid  form,  and  the  problem 
of  spray  drift,  which  can  damage 
nearby  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs. 

P'or  successful  weed  control,  the 
herbicide-treated  cloth  is  cut  to  fit 
the  area  to  be  treated,  then  put  in 
place.  The  edges  are  anchored,  or 
the  cloth  is  covered  entirely  with  a 
thin  layer  of  soil.  Since  the  cloth 
decomposes  before  the  end  of  the 
growing  season,  it  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  tillage  in  succeeding  crop¬ 
ping  seasons. 


The  New 

mow 


INC. 


self- unloading 


TEN  SPEED  UNLOADING 
FORWARD  AND  REVERSE 

THE  RIGHT  SPEED 
FOR 

EVERY  CROP 
AND 

EVERY  CONDITION 


Standard  6'  High  Rear 
Door  Equipment 

The  change  for  front  to  rear 
unloading  is  nnade  so  fast  that 
it  is  possible  to  use  the  Dion 
unloaders  every  day  for  zero 
feeding,  filling  silos  and  un¬ 
loading  bales. 


18"  Diameter 
Cross  Auger 

A  larger  diameter  auger  is 
supplied  as  cross  conveyor, 
insuring  positive  side  unload¬ 
ing.  Wear,  maintenance  and 
adjustment  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 


Unloading  on  Right 
or  Left  Side 

The  Dion  Self-Unloading  For¬ 
age  Box  can  be  equipped 
with  right  or  left  side  delivery 
to  suit  your  special  needs. 
Standard  equipment  includes 
an  extra  clutch  controlling  the 
beaters. 
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Hardware  Kit 

Kit  and  plans  for  building  the 
box  are  available  for  even 
greater  economy.  Standard 
sizes  of  lumber  are  used.  The 
front  end  is  supplied  com- 
pletefy  assembled,  greased 
and  factory  run-in  for  long, 
trouble  free  operation. 


for  more  information  send 
this  coupon  today  to: 

DION  FRERES,  INC. 

c/o  J.  R.  Kanik,  Inc. 


108  West  Street,  Black  River,  N.  Y. 


Name 


Town 


S+n+p 

/  om  o  Student 

Q  /  am  interested  in  a  Dealership 
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FAIRFIELD  CHEMICALS 
NIAGARA  CHEMICAL 
DIVISION 
MIDDLEPORT.  N. 


Crops 
and  ^ 
robbers  ^ 

dC' 

Arm  your  crops  with  Thio- 
dan,  and  plundering  insects 
have  just  pulled  their  last  job. 
You'll  get  sure-fire  protection. 
For  16  different  vegetables 
(strawberries,  too).  Against  33 
different  pillaging,  pilfering 
pests.  Far  longer  than  with  most 
commonly  used  insecticides. 
Why  risk  crop — insect  skir¬ 
mishes  that  result  in  losses 
.  use  Thiodan. 

Thiodan 


/Vo  farm  should  be  without  one  I 


. . .  because  a  cadet  60  is  a  mower-shredder, 
plus  it  converts  to  a  hay  mower  too! 

. . .  because  it's  the  single-hlade  rotary  cutter 
designed  for  low  H.P.  tractors! 

. . .  because  it’s  built  by  the  most 
experienced  manufacturer  of 
rotary  cutters! 


CoMbO 

ROTARY  CUTTER 


The  economical  Cadet  is  equipped 
with  free-swinging,  "Quick- 
Change”  blades  and  is  available 
with  new  patented  Torsion  bar 
protection  to  absorb  sudden 
shock  loads.  SEE  IT  AT  YOUR 
DEALER.  Write  Dept.  50606  for 
free  literature. 


Mounts  all  standard 
3-pt.  hitches  — 

IH  2-pt.  fast  hitch  — 
AC  snap  coupler. 


Pu  ll-type  wheels 
may  be  carried  in 
center  or  trail 
at  rear. 


»OP  BROTHERS  IIIIFG.  CO.  Oregon,  Illinois  •  Vicksburg,  Miss. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY  McCUNE  O-  CO.,  INC.  ^ 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


BRANCHES:  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


tmum  HI  wIM^mnaiai 


r:,rtordr!m  katolight 

JratiSLS- - GENERATORS 


pro  DRIVE 

End  your  power 
failure  worries  . 

Plenty  of 
able  A.C.  power 
for  pumps, 
freezers.  Can  pay 
for  itself.  Trailer 
mounted  generators 
available.  Sizes  to  30,000  watts. 

FOR  DETAILS. 

BUXTON  SERVICE,  INC  •  ^  ACTONf  MASS.*^ 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS 

The  same  antiseptic  ointment  in  _ 

which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  are  packed.  Desig-ned  to 
relieve  soreness  .  .  .  congestion. 

You  will  like  this  modern,  more 
effective  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


Dt.  Naijlors 

UDDER 

BALM 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Utility  •  Storage 
Booths  •  Garages 
also  available  in  colors 
Easily  erected  •  Quick  delivery 
Write  or  phone 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

(201)  487-4018 


by  Robert  Clingan 


THE  WOODPECKER 

INYOURLIFE 

Dr.  John  Skoglaiid  of  Colgate 
Rochester  Divinity  School  says 
that  the  role  of  the  Christian  in  the 
world  of  today  is  neither  that  of 
the  hawk  nor  the  dove;  rather  it  is 
that  of  the  woodpecker.  The  wood¬ 
pecker  bores  beneath  the  surface 
and  removes  the  worm  that,  un¬ 
found  and  undestroyed,  would  take 
the  tree’s  life.  It  leaves  its  scar, 
but  it  saves  the  tree. 

Without  taking  issue  with  Dr. 
Skogland,  why  not  search  for  per¬ 
sonal  application  of  “the  principle 
of  the  woodpecker”  in  our  own 
lives?  Perhaps  each  of  us  is  a  tree 
badly  in  need  of  a  woodpecker. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the 
criticism  we  resent  is  the  kind  of 
thing  a  woodpecker  does  to  a  tree 
.  .  .  and  for  a  tree.  If  our  faults  go 
unnoticed  by  ourselves,  if  we 
became  too  careless  and  indifferent, 
these  little  things  a  critic  points  out 
could  trip  us  up  and  prove  our 
undoing. 

Yet,  when  anyone  dares  to  name 
our  faults  or  identify  our  weak¬ 
nesses,  how  hard  it  is  for  us  to 
accept  these  criticisms  graciously 
and  constructively.  Most  of  us  are 
far  more  likely  to  find  ourselves 
saying:  “What  does  that  person 
have  against  me?”  “What  did  I 
ever  do  to  him?”  “Why  has  he 
noticed  my  faults  and  overlooked 
all  the  good  things  I  do  so  very 
well?”  “Why  is  he  trying  to  hurt 
me?” 

We  may  even  assume  the  offen¬ 
sive  and  look  for  his  faults,  remind 
him  of  his  failures,  or  decide  that 
we  are  going  to  find  some  way  to 
punish  him  for  his  disloyalty  to 
what  we  had  thought  was  a  friend¬ 
ship. 

This  attitude  on  our  part  of 
throwing  up  a  defensive  screen 
around  our  wounded  egos  is  only 
natural.  We  don’t  want  flaws  in 
our  character,  personality,  or 
leadership  known  or  pointed  out. 
Yet  this  person  who  irritates  us 
no  end  with  his  criticism  may  be 
the  very  person  we  need.  He  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  us  from 
ourselves  .  .  .  and  the  “worms” 
within  our  personalities  that  could 
destroy  us.  The  human  woodpeck¬ 
ers  may  actually  extend  our  lives 
of  useful  service. 

God  bless  the  “ornery-acting,” 
peace-disturbing,  scar-producing 
woodpeckers  of  both  the  forest  and 
the  human  race! 


DAIRY 
FACTS 

by  Dr.  J.  P.  Everett 
Mgr.,  Purina  Dairy  Research 

Almost  anyone  with  a  textbook 
and  a  pencil  can  calculate  the 
effect  of  reduced  fiber  on  TDN  in 
a  milking  ration,  but  the  critical 

test  is  in  controlled  experiments. 

\ 

Two  fiber  level  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Piufina  Dairy  Re¬ 
search  Center  illustrate  this. 

Holsteins  fed  an  experimental  ra¬ 
tion  containing  4.7%  fiber  pro¬ 
duced  17,363  lbs.  milk  in  305  days 
while  those  fed  an  8.8%  fiber 
ration  averaged  15,141  lbs.  milk. 

In  a  second  experiment,  cows  fed 
a  5%  fiber  experimental  ration 
produced  16,471  lbs.  milk.  The 
controls,  fed  an  8.0%  fiber  ration, 
produced  12,968  lbs.  milk. 

Moisture  Level  Studies 

Other  studies  with  om*  research 
herd  indicate  that  a  reduced  mois¬ 
ture  level  results  in  increased 
palatability.  Our  Palatability 
Dairy  Experiment  #76  was  a  pref¬ 
erence  trial  in  which  a  milking 
ration  with  a  normal  moisture 
level  was  compared  to  a  milking 
ration  with  reduced  moisture. 

Consumption  of  the  ration  with 
the  reduced  moisture  level  was 
3.6  lbs.  per  cow  per  day  greater. 
You  can  see  that  a  slight  reduc¬ 
tion  in  fiber  and  moisture  makes 
a  big  difference. 

As  a  result  of  this  research,  we 
are  pleased  to  announce  these 
new  rations,  developed  especially 
for  New  York  dairymen. 

New  Purina  Cow  Chow  Spe¬ 
cial  with  increased  energy,  re¬ 
duced  moisture  and  a  guaranteed 
fiber  level  of  not  more  than  5%. 
You  can  obtain  Cow  Chow  Spe¬ 
cial  in  both  coarse  and  Checker 
forms. 

New  Purina  Milk  Chow 
E.N.T.,  a  16%  coarse  ration  fea¬ 
turing  increased  energy  and  a 
fiber  level  of  not  more  than  7.5%. 

Because  of  the  optimistic  outlook 
for  milk  prices  in  New  York,  the 
introduction  of  these  new  rations 
is  especially  timely. 

Check  with  your  Purina  dealer 
soon.  Ask  him,  too,  about  new 
Purina  Calf  Growena,  another 
new  ration  for  New  York  only. 
This  is  an  economical  16%  coarse 
ration  for  feeding  calves  from  3 
to  6  months  .  .  .  getting  them  to 
breeding  weight  fast. 

You  can  get  all  three  of  these 
new  rations  in  your  area  at  the 
sign  of  the  familiar  red  and  white 
Checkerboard. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 
Checkerboard  Square 'St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PURINA 

CHDWS 
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CONGRATULATIONS,  PHIL! 


Phil  Alampi 


New  Jersey  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Phillip  Alampi ...  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
Foundation  .  .  .  will  be  honored  by 
his  state  June  9.  He  has  been  cho¬ 
sen  as  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  Outstand¬ 
ing  Citizen,  the 
oldest  and  most 
unique  honor 
that  can  be  ac¬ 
corded  a  citizen 
of  that  state.  U.S. 

Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  Orville 
L.  Freeman  will 
give  the  lun¬ 
cheon  address,  and  tribute  will  also 
be  paid  by  Governor  Richard  J. 
Hughes. 

Phil  Alampi  graduated  from 
Rutgers  University  and  for  ten 
years  taught  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  and  coached  athletics  at 
Woodstown  (New  Jersey)  High 
School.  Then  in  1946  he  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  farm  radio  program  on 
Station  WABC  in  New  York  City; 
eight  years  later  he  and  Mrs. 
Alampi  conducted  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  radio  and  television  programs 
overWNBC. 

Appointed  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in 
1956,  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
agricultural  and  educational  inter¬ 
ests  ever  since.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  recognized  his 
work  by  an  award  for  “the  most 
outstanding  interpretation  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  the  American  public.” 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  finds 
time  to  keep  up  with  the  innumer¬ 
able  organizations  in  which  he 
holds  office  .  .  .  but  he  does  it  some¬ 
how.  Rutgers  University  conferred 
the  University  Award  on  him  in 
1958,  and  in  1962  chose  him  for 
the  Rutgers  University  Alumni 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service 
to  Education.  Not  to  be  outdone, 
the  National  Association  of  Televi¬ 
sion-Radio  Farm  Directors  got  into 
the  picture  with  the  presentation 
of  the  1963  Meritorious  Service 
Award;  he’s  a  past-president  ol 
the  Association. 

We’re  proud  of  Phil  Alampi, 
proud  to  be  associated  with  him, 
and  wish  him  continued  success 
and  happiness  in  all  his  under¬ 
takings! 


^BRIEFS"^^ 

Dairy  Records  —  Mrs.  June  Sekoll 
of  Greenwood,  New  York,  wrote 
American  Agriculturist-Rural  New 
Yorker  recently  with  an  account  of 
how  she  and  her  husband  keep 
records  on  their  dairy  herd.  They 
keep  track  of  milk  weight  produced 
by  every  cow  each  day,  note  when 
cows  are  bred,  and  record  freshen¬ 
ing  dates.  Such  information,  plus 
lots  more,  provide  the  Sekolls  with 
the  information  needed  for  good 
dairy  management  decisions. 

Mrs.  Sekoll  reports  that  the 
Grandview  Dairy  of  Arkport  of¬ 
fered  a  10  cent  premium  for  bulk 
niilk  in  the  fall  of  ’65.  This  offered 
dairymen  the  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
proach  other  dealers  in  the  area, 
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and  many  of  them  began  paying 
a  bonus  of  10  cents  a  hundred  for 
bulk  milk  in  the  early  winter  of 
’66.  It  has  apparently  speeded  up 
the  shift  to  bulk  in  that  area  of 
New  York. 

Tomato  Records  —  Pennsylvania 
growers  of  tomatoes  in  1966  have 
some  real  records  to  try  to  beat. 
For  example,  in  1965,  20  or  more 
tons  of  tomatoes  per  acre  were 
harvested  for  processing  by  64 
growers  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
qualified  each  to  receive  the  Mas¬ 
ter  Tomato  Growers  Award.  One 
grower,  Mr.  Celeste  Lupini,  Miff- 
linville,  averaged  35.65  tons  per 
acre  on  28  acres;  two  of  his  plant¬ 
ings  averaged  over  40  tons  per 
acre! 

New  Courses  —  Two  five-week, 
non-credit  occupational  training 
programs  are  planned  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Technical  College  at 
Delhi,  New  York.  The  first  course, 
“Dairy  Testing-Field  Service”  pre¬ 


pares  young  men  for  jobs  as  lab¬ 
oratory  milk  testers,  field  service¬ 
men,  or  qualified  bulk  tank  drivers. 
The  course  starts  June  27  through 
July  30,  6  hours  per  day.  Cost .  .  . 
tuition  and  fees  ...  is  $69.00,  and 
there  will  be  $30  per  week  for 
room,  board  and  laundry. 

The  second  course,  “Dairy  Bac¬ 
teriology  and  Mojonnier  Testing” 
starts  August  1  and  continues  until 
September  3.  It  also  is  6  hours  per 
day,  6  days  per  week,  class  and 
laboratory.  Employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  to  graduates  are 
“Licensed  Bacteriologists  for  Milk 
and  Cream”  and  “Mojonnier  Test¬ 
er  Operators.”  The  costs  are 
$69.40;  room,  board  and  laundry 
$150  ($30  per  week). 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  18 
years  of  age  and  physically  fit; 
enrollment  will  be  limited  to  16 
students  per  course. 

Cow  Belles  —  Officers  of  the  New 
York  State  Cow  Belles  (wives  of 
New  York  State  Beef  Cattlemen 


Association  members)  for  the 
coming  year  are:  Mrs.  DaleWerth, 
Cohocton,  president;  Mrs.  Merritt 
Howard,  Eorestville,  vice  president: 
Mrs.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Jay 
Silsby,  Gasport,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary. 

100th  Anniversary  —  The  Nation¬ 
al  Grange  celebrates  its  100th 
annual  session  this  fall  in  Minnea¬ 
polis,  Minnesota.  This  is  the  first 
100th  annual  convention  of  a 
nationwide  general  farm  group. 

NEED  LICENSE 

Beginning  July  1,  dealers  who 
buy  or  sell  sheep  or  swine  in  New 
Jersey  must  be  licensed  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
supplements  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  livestock  health  pro¬ 
grams,  which  requires  dealers  to 
keep  records  of  all  transactions. 


FOR  NEW  PROFITS 
Put  a  Corostone  Concrete 
Silo  in  Your  Future 


Mail  coupon  for  free  folder 


Corostone  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  220,  Weedsport,  N.Y.  13166 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Corostone  Silos 
Nam  e _ 


City- 


_ State. 

A  S  1. 


Stretch  your  profits 
with  a  bunk  feeder! 


An  electrically-operated  bunk  feeding  sys¬ 
tem  can  reduce  your  feeding  chore  to  a 
matter  of  minutes  ...  let  you  handle  a  big¬ 
ger  herd  . . .  save  you  money  by  reducing 
feed  spoilage. 


Our  Farm  Service  Representative  will  be 
happy  to  help  you  select  and  plan  your 
automatic  feeding  system  ...  at  no  cost  or 
obligation  to  you. 


540 


Call  him  at  our  nearest  office.  He’s  always 
ready  to  advise  and  help  you  farm  better 
.  . .  electrically. 


OUR  MAN  WILL  HELP  YOU  PLAN 

J 
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ANGUS  CAPONS  HOLSTEINS  TURKEYS 


WYE  PLANTATION  FROZEN  Anpriis  Semen 
is  available  from  P.R.I,  proven  sires  officially 
iraininpr  4  pounds  and  more  per  day  or  whose 
365  day  weifirhts  are  1200  pounds  and  over. 
Wye  Plantation,  Queenstown,  Maryland  21658. 
Telephones:  301-827-2041;  301-827-8143. 

QUALITY.  FAST  GAINING  AnRus  bulls.  Since 
1920.  Clayton  Taylor.  Lawtons,  N,  Y, _ 

REGISTERED  ANGUS  COWS  with  calves  by 
Ankonian  Eric,  .erandson  Eileenmere  999-35 
and  1032.  also  bulls.  Reasonable.  Joel  Nystrom, 
ARi-idor  Farm,  Skillman.  N.  J.  (201)359-5990. 
ANGUS  COW  HERD,  22  head,  sprinR  calves 
at  side:  bred  back  to  Re.tristered  bull.  Iroquois 
Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  (607) LH-7-9901. 

BRED  HEIFERS.  For  Sale  sixteen  carefully 
selected  heifers  of  outstanding  quality:  Eileen¬ 
mere,  Moles  Hill  and  Bandolier  breedinp:.  These 
heifers  are  bred  to  a  ma.qnificent,  prize  win¬ 
ning  son  of  Evas  Bardoliermere.  He,  a  pre¬ 
potent  son  of  Evas  Bandolier  Lad,  is  one  of 
the  frreatest  breedinp:  and  most  popular  bulls 
standinR  in  this  country  today.  Come  and  see 
these  heifers  and,  incidentally  Marylands 
Eastern  Shore.  A  warm  welcome  will  be  await¬ 
ing  you  and  no  one  will  try  to  hi.R-h  pressure 
you  into  buyin.tr.  The  price  is  $350  each.  Our 
herd  has  been  accredited  for  27  years.  T.  Ray¬ 
mond  Brockson.  Fair  Hope  Farm.  Chester- 
town,  R3.  Md.  Telephone  (3011778-3268. 

BABY  CHICKS 


MARSHALL  KIMBERCHICKS.  Top  quality 
eKpTS  will  always  be  in  demand.  The  men  who 
stay  in  the  poultry  business  will  be  the  ones 
who  can  produce  hiRhest  quality  e.RRS.  Choose 
Kimberchicks  for  dependable  hiffh  quality  and 
profits  by  callinpr  Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  AR  2-8616. _ ' 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  Rocks.  Reds, 
Crosses.  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  DucklinRS,  Gos- 
linRS,  Turkey  Poults.  Free  CataloR.  Surplus 
Chick  Co..  Milesburg  4,  Pa. _ _ 

HI-PRODUCTION  LAYERS.  White  Leghorn 
pullets  $26.50  per  100.  R.I.  Red  pullets  and 
Buff  Sex  Link  pullets  $26.00 — 100.  Broad¬ 
breasted  Cornish  Broiler  Cross  $10.  100% 

guaranteed.  Free  catalog.  Noll  Farms,  Klein- 
feltersville,  Penna. _ 

“WELP-LINE”  937  LEGHORNS.  Random 
Sample  Tests  prove  their  profit  superiority. 
Top  efficiency.  Also  California-Gray’s.  Lee’s 
white  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Parmenter 
Reds,  Parks  Barred  Rocks,  White  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings.  It  will  )>ay  you  to  send  for  our  free 
literature.  Rainbow  Hatchery,  New  Washing- 
ton,  Ohio. _ 

QUALITY  CHICKS.  WHITE  Rocks,  Barred 
Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  straight  run  100  — 
$10.75.  Pullets  100  $18.95.  Le,ghorn  Pullets  100 

$25.50.  Our  choice  mixed  heavies  straights 
100  $8.75.  100  Special  Guaranteed  Heavies 

$5.50,  shipped  COD.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  15 
$5.25.  Superior  Chicks,  Bo.x  5,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio. _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  --  Shaver  Leghorns. 
Rapp  Leghorns,  Shaver  Sex-links,  Harco  Sex- 
links,  Lawton  Buffs,  Cornish  Cross  meat  birds. 
Also  started  pullets.  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Green- 
wich.  N.  Y.  12834.  Phone  518-692-7104. _ 

FOR  OVER  40  YEARS,  Sunnybrook  Chicks 
have  been  making  extra  e.gg  profits  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers.  Bred  from  top  bloodlines. 
Leghorns.  Sex  Links,  Reds,  DeKalb,  other 
breeds.  Hatching  all  year.  For  meat,  raise 
Vantress-White  Rock  Crosses.  Down-to-earth 
jirices.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph:  518/828-1611. 

BIG  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Anconas.  Black  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites, 
Barred  &  White  Rocks.  New  Hamps,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Australorps,  Brahmas:  38  breeds.  Duck¬ 
lings,  Turkey  Poults,  Goslings,  Bantams.  Free 
Catalog.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio. _ 

SAVE  ON  TOP  STRAIN  Chicks.  Outstanding 
test  i-ecords!  2-.great  strain  Le.ghorns  —  Cash- 
man  production  pullets,  Cameron  Champ  #924 
l)ullets  $33.00  per  hundred.  Anderson  Buff  Sex- 
link,  White  Rocks  straight  run.  $15.00-  Pullets 
$30.00  per  hundred.  Discount  on  thousand  lot 
and  up.  Write  for  literature.  Prices  on  started 
pullets.  Parks  Poultry  Farm,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 
Phone  607-756-9310. 

PROFIT  POWERED  Finest  Strain  Cross  -White 
Leghorns.  Harco  Reds.  Lawton  Buffs,  Pullets, 
OOc*  each.  Extra  heavy  breeds:  Vantress,  White 
Mountain,  Silver  Cross,  straight  run.  lOt*  each. 
Prepaid  insured  delivery.  Circular.  Strickler 
Farms,  Sheridan  3,  Pa. 

ROCKS.  REDS,  CORNISH  $3.89-  100.  Large 
White  Rocks  $5.45.  Other  breeds  $1.45  to  $5.45. 
Pullets  $9.99.  Before  you  buy,  comi)are  our 
pi’ices.  Guaranteed  savings.  Customers  choice  of 
breeds  shown  in  terrific  big  free  catalog.  Ship¬ 
ment  from  hatchery  your  section.  Atlas  Chicks, 
Home  Office  2651  Chouteau.  St.  Louis  3.  Mo. 

BEEF  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE:  1  PUREBRED  Re.gistered  Polled 
Shorthorn  Beef  Type  Bull:  1  year  old  Charolais 
Bull.  Call  or  see  weekends.  793-3594.  Edward 
Seweryneuk.  Lacona,  N.  Y.  Area  Code  351. 

CHAROLAIS 


FLYING  HORSESHOE  RANCHES— Breeding 
Charolais  since  ’52.  200  head  of  the  best 

Charolais  at  the  lowest  prices.  Registered  & 
recorded  bulls,  cows  and  heifers.  Best  blood¬ 
lines.  Certified  herd.  Visitors  welcome.  No  Sat¬ 
urday  sales.  Morris,  Pa.  Phone  717-353-2879. 

CHAROLAIS:  Fastest  wei.ght  gaining  beef 
breed.  Make  excellent  crosses  with  other 
breeds.  Few  choice  young  Purebred  Bulls  for 
sale.  Every  animal  P.  R.  I.  tested  Best  Blood¬ 
lines — Reasonably  priced-  -Deer  Hill  Farms, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. — R.  James  Hubbard,  Owner 
-  -Kenneth  Nye,  Manager. 

FIVE  CHAROLAIS  HEIFERS.  3  purebred  and 
two  %,  due  to  calve  in  fall  1966,  $3,200.00. 
Two  six  month  old  purebred  heifers,  $800.00. 
Two  purebred  bulls.  Breeding  age,  $300-$600. 
Donald  H.  Barth,  Tunkhannock,  RD#3,  Pa. 

DEXTERS 


ADCA  STOCK  for  sale  or  trade.  Drivaline 
Dexters,  425  South  Main,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


STARTED  SURGICAL  CAPONS— Grow  capons 
for  market  or  your  own  eating  pleasure.  Write 
for  free  infoi'mation  and  prices.  Rhodes  Stai'ted 
Capons.  Alan  Rhodes,  Kin.gsley,  Pennsylvania 
18826. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 
steins  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Talbots,  Leonards- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. _ 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  and  Heifers,  fresh 
and  close  up.  large  selection.  Inspection  invited. 
Frank  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York. 
RD  #2;  Tel.  885-7621. 


DOGS 


SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  Puppies.  A.K.C. 
Champion  pedigree.  Astolat  Kennels,  Kunkle- 
town  3.  Pa. 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS.  Small,  sturdy! 
Herd  dog  and  companion.  D.  McLaud,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  — 
Swiss  type.  Famous  bloodlines.  Walter  E. 
Yoder,  Rl,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone  634-7664. 
AKC  AIREDALE,  WEIMARANER,  Wire  Fox 
Terrier  Puppies.  'Tourtellotte,  Morris.  N.  Y. 
AKC  REGISTERED  GERMAN  Shepherd  pup¬ 
pies,  all  a.ges.  Best  of  blood  lines.  Friendly 
with  children.  Richard  E.  Young,  Route  3, 
Lowville,  New  York.  Phone  890-R. 

BORDER  COLLIES  WITH  natural  herding  in- 
stinct.  Pups  from  parents  imported  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wales  $20-$50.  Satsifaction  Guar- 
anteed.  Dunsmore  Farm,  Swanton,  Vt. _ 

AKC  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies.  Very  good  with  children;  stock  dogs, 
watch  dogs,  and  companions.  Very  Reasonable. 
Dale  K.  (Jerber,  Dersam  Road,  Alden,  N.  Y. 
AIREDALE  PUPPIES  A.K.C.  Litter  Reg¬ 
istered.  Frank  H.  Miller,  Box  17,  Lamartine, 
Pa.  16044. _ 

STRAP  LEATHER  COLLARS.  Widths  V'"— 
%"  -lengths  12"— 17"  $1.00;  Widths  - 

lengths  19"-  -23"  $1.25.  Plus  Tax  -Postpaid. 
With  Name-Address.  John  Davies,  Patchogue, 
N.  Y.  11772. 

REGISTERED  BORDER  COLLIE  Pups.  Thirty 
years  raising  and  training  the  best.  Carlton 
Eberstein  and  Son.,  Oaklane  Kennels,  Perry, 
New  York  14530. 

^lAFFNER’S  FAMOUS  BORDER  Collies— 

Beautiful  Puppies,  Imported  Breeding,  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfaction,  training  instructions. 
Parents  working.  Carroll  Shaffner,  Oak  Hall 
Station,  Pa. 


DUCKS  &  GEESE 


WEEDER  CHINESE.  EMBDEN,  Toulouse, 
African  Goslings.  Muscovy,  Pekin,  Rouen,  Buff, 
Khaki,  Crested  Ducklings.  Guineas.  Blyler 
Hatchery,  Gratz,  Penna. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Breeders  of 
Long  Island’s  Famous  White  Pekins.  Hatching 
e.ggs  —  breeding  stock.  Inquire  about  prices. 
Long  Island  White  Pekin  Duck  Co.,  Eastporl, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

GEESE— WHITE  EMDEN  Goslings.  Day  old 
&  started.  Ovid  Fry,  410  Webster  Road.  Web¬ 
ster,  New  York  14580. 


GOATS 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL— monthly  magazine. 
How  to  raise,  where  to  buy  dairy  goats.  $2 
annually.  Box  836,  Columbia,  F-36,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Bulls  and  Heifers.  Performance 
records  available.  Proven  Bloodlines.  W.  B. 
Phelps,  Spring  Hill  Farm,  Shushan,  N.  Y. 
Phone  farm  518-854-7868;  office  518-677-2635. 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  Yearling 
Bulls  For  Sale.  F.  Tunison,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  532-4456. _ _ _ _ 

REGISTERED  Polled.  Bulls  ready  for  Service. 
Open  and  bred  Heifers.  Modern '  Bloodlines. 
T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd.  Battleground 
Farms,  Box  511,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
HORNED 

Breeding  Stock  for  sale.  We  have  Zato 
Heir  and  Mill  Iron  breeding. 

LAST  CHANCE  RANCH 

Lake  Placid,  N.Y.  Telephone  523-3739 


HORSES 


HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES— Everyone  who 
likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have  this  book: 
Free.  Send  name,  zip  code.  Beery  School,  1646 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio.  45359. 

QUARTER  HORSE  MARES,  ^dh^^i  a^ 

Colts.  Appaloosa  Mares,  gelding  and  colts 
arriving  each  week.  Grade  Horse  for  sale  or 
rent  to  camps.  Over  100  on  hand  at  all  times. 
Les  Bowerman,  9065  Chestnut  Ridge,  Route  77, 
Middleport,  N.  Y.  RE5-7127. 

REGISTERED  BELGIAN  STALLION  Chest- 
nut  8  years  old,  grand  champion  at  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  1961-1964  -  -  Only  times  shown. 
Weighs  2200.  Registered  mare  7  years  weighs 
1800.  Bruce  Green,  Black  Creek,  N.  Y.  716- 
968-2339. 


200  REGISTERED  CANADIAN  Holsteins.  300 
Grade  Cows  and  Heifers  always  on  hand. 
Liberal  Credit  to  reliable  Farmers.  25  Years 
Experience.  M.  Barmann  &  Sons,  Middletown. 
N.  Y.  Telephone  914-DI  3-6875. _ 

GOOD  GRADE  REPLACEMENT  Heifers.  Hol- 
stein,  CV.  Dehorned.  Will  sell  in  July.  Lionel 
Gagnon.  'Tel.  Oakland,  Maine.  465-3052. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


POLLED  BULL  CALVES  for  Sires,  4-H: 
Horned  for  Oxen.  Hendrickson  Farm,  Rich- 
mondville.  N.  Y. 


OXEN 


FOR  SALE:  OXEN.  Ready  To  Work.  Ken 
Ellinwoocl.  Candor.  N.  Y. 


PEAFOWLS 


PEACOCKS-PEAHENS.  EARLY  Hatch  1965 
in  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered  varieties 
$30.00  pair:  1964  hatch  $45.00  pair;  1963 
hatch  $60.00  pair.  Are  breeders  will  be  in  full 
plumage  spring  1966.  Satisfaction  assured. 
Maple  Lane  Farms,  A.  H.  Chambers,  244 
Clinton  Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


PIGEONS 


WHITE  HOMERS-  3  pairs  $10.00.  Oscar  Hen- 
drickson.  Richmondville,  N.  Y. _ 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES  Catalog  fo# 

Walter  Hoenes,  Dept.  AA,  Cologne.  N.  J.  08213. 

PONIES 


RAISE  POA  PONIES  for  pleasure  and  profit, 
write  for  free  details.  Lazy  A  Ranch,  Mohnton, 
Pa. _ 

SHETLAND  PONIES.  Reasonable.  Unre.gister- 
ed  or  registered.  Malcolm  McColl,  LeRoy,  New 
York. 


POULTRY 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES  --  12  eggs 
$2.50  Lateron-pairs  started  Mallard  Ducks, 
“Dulap”  African,  Toulouse  Geese.  Hendrickson 
Farm,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  Fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  by  know- 
ing  facts.  48  page  illustrated  book  describing 
25  Breeds.  Housing,  breeding,  feeding,  markets, 
marketing,  etc.  25  cents.  American  Rabbit  As¬ 
sociation,  28  ARBA  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Penn. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  RAMS.  Ewes  and 
Lambs.  Stewart  and  Erdenheim  Blood  Lines. 
Cheviot  Hill  Farm,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 

SUFFOLKS  WIN  all  over  the  country — in  show 
rings  or  carcass  classes!  Suffolks  Win!  Na¬ 
tional  Suffolk  Sheep  Association,  Box  324-RN, 
Columbia.  Mo. 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAMS,  Lambs  and 
Yearlings.  Colony  Farm,  RD#1,  Box  125, 
Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.  Phone  914-496-3897. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  Hampshires, 
Shropshires,  Corriedales,  Dorsets,  Cheviots. 
Rams,  Ewes  all  ages.  VanDale  Farm’s,  Central 
Bridge,  N.  Y.  Phone  868-4619. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT  T(D  GET  in  the  beef  cattle  field  and 
make  profit  ?  If  you  do,  remember  Shorthorns 
— Polled  Shorthorns  go  to  market  30  to  40 
days  sooner  than  other  breeds.  Calves  weigh 
60-80  lbs.  more  at  weaning.  Get  the  facts. 
Free.  Write  Department  EB,  American  Short¬ 
horn  Association,  8288  Hascall  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68124. 


SWINE 


MONTHLY  MARYLAND  FEEDER  Pig  Sales 
1:30,  2nd  Monday — Caroline  Sales,  Denton;  4th 
Thursday  (4th  Fri. — Nov.) — Rudnick  &  Sons, 
Galena  Vaccinated — health  inspected — graded 
pigs  sold  by  pound  to  highest  bidder.  Maryland 
Swine  Producers.  Fairgrounds,  Timonium. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Meat  Type  Hamp- 
shire  Boars,  Gilts,  and  Weanling  Pigs.  Ralph 
Bliek,  Williamson,  N.  Y.  589-8617  AC-315. 

FEEDER  PIGS  THAT  Eat  and  Grow  $17.  each. 
Vaccinated  and  delivered  in  100  head  lots, 
shoats  over  40  lbs.  $22.  COD  on  approval.  C. 
Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Del.  — 

PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  BOARS.  Service 
age  and  younger,  production  tested,  certified 
meat  type,  from  National  Champion  Show  win¬ 
ners.  Many  sired  by  Renown,  the  $2,800.00 
All-American  fall  boar.  Both  purebred  and 
commercial  producers  can  fill  their  needs. 
Phone  717-658-6719.  Brooks  End  Farm,  Reno 
H.  Thomas,  Beavertown,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINA  January 
boars.  Extra  growing  ability  and  meatiness. 
Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New  York.  716-926-8502. 

QUALITY  FEEDER  PIG  SALE 

Thursday,  June  23,  1966 
EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 
Route  #5,  Caledonia,  New  York 

All  pigs  sold  are  locally  produced  and 
eligible  for  inter-state  shipment. 
Sponsored  by 

New  York  Swine  Improvement 
Cooperative  Association 


WE  OFFER  YOU  THE  BEST  HOLSTEIN  HEAVY  PRODUCERS 
SHIPMENTS  WEEKLY  SALES  DAILY 

CASH  OR  ‘‘SELF  PAYING  TERMS” 

CANADIAN  &  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  COW  CO.,  INC. 
20  N.  4TH.  ST.,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


TURKEY  POULTS,  30  $14.95.  100  $39.95  post¬ 

paid.  Low  as:  Goslings,  97^.  Ducklings  24^, 
Guineas,  29^.  Cooper  Hatchery,  Oakwood  15 
Ohio. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
214  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin,  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine, 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.’’  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Tops- 
field,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply 
catalogue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As 
always,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 

NEW  SOMATO-STAPH  mastitis  vaccine!  A 

totally  new  product!  Now  control  Staph  Aureus 
organisms  associated  with  mastitis.  Staph  Aur¬ 
eus  organisms  are  the  most  difficult  to  treat  of 
the  major  groups  of  bacteria  causing  mastitis. 
Vaccinate  heifers  intramuscularly  with  5cc  at  6 
months.  Give  a  booster  injection  (5cc)  every  6 
months  thereafter.  Mature  cows  5cc  intra¬ 
muscularly  and  repeat  in  14  days  for  maximum 
protection.  Follow  with  a  booster  injection 
every  6  months.  Per  25cc  $3.75,  50cc  $7.00, 
250cc  $32.50.  Order  from  Anchor  Serum  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-7,  Topsfield, 
Massachusetts  01983.  Write  for  free  veterinary 
supi)ly  catalog  and  health  guide. _ 

DAIRY  AND  LIVESTOCK  Veterinary  supplies 
direct  to  you  at  wholesale.  Send  card  for  new 
wholesale  catalogue.  Eastern  States  Serum 
Company,  1727  Harden  Street,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

KEN-MAST  MASTITIS  TREATMENT^Peni- 
cillin,^  Dihydrostreptomycin,  Neomycin,  Sulfa¬ 
nilamide,  Cobalt  in  15CC  disposable  syringes. 
Dozen  prepaid  $4.45.  Withhold  milk  from 
treated  quarter  72  hours.  Authorized  Anchor 
Serum  Dealer.  Kensington  Veterinary  Supply, 
Kensington,  Connecticut. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS  —  Livestock  and  farm  auc¬ 
tions.  Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service 
available.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146, 
New  York. 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Free  catalog. 
1330-33  Linwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64109. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith.  Ark.  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. _ 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING— term  soon.  Free 
catalog.  The  Reisch  American  School  of 
Auctioneering,  Inc.,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


$200.00-A-WEEK  THIS  SUMMER— as  agent 
for  sensational  new  walk-thru  dairy  cattle 
oiler.  Provides  amazing  fly  control  automati¬ 
cally.  No  investment  required.  80%  closure  on 
all  contacts.  Sales  made  on  30-Day  Free  Trial. 
Agents  needed  to  start  immediately.  Write 
today  for  free  information.  Sales  Manager, 
Dept.  C,  P.  O.  Box  68,  Florence  Station, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. _ 

WANTED  MANUFACTURERS’  REPRESEN¬ 
TATIVES  For  leading  manufacturer  of  barn 
equipment.  Barn  cleaners.  Silo  Unloaders.  New 
England,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Write  Standard  Equip- 
ment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. _ 

MEN  OR  WOMEN.  Sell  Hertel  Blue  Ribbon 
Bibles.  Full  or  part  time.  Finest  Reference  Bible 
available.  Excellent  commission.  Demonstrator 
-  -Supplies  furnished.  Write  International  Book, 
Box  118RN.  Wichita,  Kansas. _ _ 

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY — show  friends,  neigh¬ 
bors—  Gifts,  Stationery,  Christmas,  All  Oc¬ 
casion  Cards.  Experience  unnecessary.  Salable 
samples  on  approval,  free  catalog,  free  name 
imprinted  Christmas  Card  Album.  Hedenkamp, 
361  Broadway,  Dept.  AA-32,  New  York  City. 

BUILDINGS 


FARM  BUILDINGS — for  all  purposes,  low  cost, 
easy  terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  STAKES  for  tree  staking.  5,  6,  7,  8 

and  10  Ft.,  ready  pointed.  Also  tree  wrap  and 
wire.  Large  stock  on  hand  at  all  times. 
516-AN-6-6400,  East  Northport,  New  York. 

EARTHWORMS 


FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 

$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 


I 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


Send  for  forlher  information  and  prices. 
BR-66  .  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 


HAY  &  STRAW 


free  book  “990  Successful,  Little-Known 

Businesses.”  Many  fascinating  opportunities! 
Plymouth  936-L,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11218. 
you,  TOO,  CAN  make  big  extra  money  in 

spare  time  as  accident  investigator.  No  college 
necessary.  No  need  to  quit  present  job.  Work 
from  home.  Pays  up  to  $8  an  hour,  plus  ex¬ 
penses.  We  train  you  quickly  my  mail.  Men 
needed  everywhere.  Send  for  free  information. 
No  obligation.  Write  Liberty  School  (state  ap¬ 
proved),  Dept.  A945,  1139  W.  Park,  Liberty- 
ville,  Illinois. _ 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  ARE  SUPPLIERS  for  Dairy  Farm:  First 
class  milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  work¬ 
ers.  Ellingers  Employment  Agency,  80  Warren 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Phone  GR  3-8168-9. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS— FINGER  LAKES  AREA  —  all  types 
and  size  farms.  Retirement  homes  —  hunting 
land.  Lakeshore  properties.  H.  M.  Stocking, 
Realtor,  Dundee,  New  York. _ 

LARGE  LIST,  DAIRY,  Market  Garden,  Rec¬ 
reational  Farms,  Camps,  $5,000.  to  $395,000. 
Skibiski  Realty,  So.  Deerfield,  Mass. _ 

395  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,  275  Acres  tillable, 
plenty  water,  100  purebred  Holsteins,  full  line 
machinery.  2  homes.  Well  located  near  good 
schools  and  shopping  centers.  Myra  K.  Van 
Alstyne,  Broker,  Fonda,  New  York. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  202  acres, 
150  tillable,  gravel  soil,  modern  buildings, 
gutter  cleaner,  bulk  tank,  silo  unloader,  paved 
highway,  modern  machinery,  44  milking  hol¬ 
steins,  plus  young  stock,  hay  &  ensilage  in¬ 
cluded.  Will  sell  bare  or  equipped.  Contact — 
Huffman  Real  Estate  Agency,  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  -357-3873. _ 

VIRGINIA  livestock,  dairy  farms  and  country 
estates,  P.  M.  Browning,  Realtor,  John  H.  Hitt, 
Associate:  Culpeper,  Virginia. _ 

SCENIC  DAIRY  FARM,  Route  15,  45  mil.  S. 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  218  acres,  3  creeks,  pond, 
excellent  well  house,  barn  48  stanchions — 6 
pens,  other  barns.  Will  sell  with  or  without 
cattle.  Oliver  R.  Wicks,  Wayland,  N.  Y.  14572. 
FREE  SUMMER  CATALOG!  Bargains  galore! 
Coast- to- Coast!  Low  prices,  easy  down  pay¬ 
ments!  Safe-Buy  Real  Estate  Agency,  712-NY 
West  Third,  Little  Rock,  Ark. _ 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM,  new  concrete  barn, 
capacity  68  milkers,  2  farm  houses  in  good 
repair,  additional  barn,  spring  water.  Well 
equipped  and  in  operation.  Sell  with  or  with¬ 
out  stock  and  equipment.  Herman  H.  Gorden, 
R.F.D.  #5,  Augusta,  Maine,  Residence — 
Readfield. 


DAIRY  AND  BEEF,  318  acres,  highly  produc¬ 
tive,  4  ponds,  abundant  water,  timber:  modern¬ 
ized  home,  paved  roads.  Terms.  Phone  466- 
3381.  Albert  Shafer,  Angelica,  N.  Y. _ 

LARGE  COUNTRY  HOME,  in  the  Rangeley 
Lakes  Region,  suitable  for  club  or  large  family. 
20'  X  30'  panelled  living  room,  fireplace,  30' 
sun  room,  large  kitchen,  panelled  dining  room, 
wash  room  downstairs.  Six  bedrooms,  two 
baths  upstairs.  Large  barn  and  guest  camp. 
300  acres,  good  hunting  and  fishing  on  prop¬ 
erty.  Write  for  complete  description  and  pic- 
tures.  Box  104,  Rangeley,  Maine. _ 

FREE  CATALOG.  Size  does  not  always  de¬ 
termine  quality.  Although  of  modest  size,  our 
catalog  is  replete  with  candid,  concise  descrip¬ 
tions  of  almost  any  kind  of  property  you  may 
want.  In  many  areas  of  New  England  and 
New  York.  Four  Effs,  Box  264AA,  Manchester, 
N.  H.  Representatives  wanted. _ 

210  ACRE  FARM  OR  Single  acres  in  the 
Catskill  Mts.  Write  Box  6215  Quail  St.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  12206. _ 

250  ACRE  FARM.  VIEW  with  buildings,  se¬ 
clusion.  $15,000.  H.  Corliss,  East  Corwith, 
Vermont.  _ _ 

BEAUTIFUL  FINGER  LAKES  Region  — 
Farms,  Homes,  Business  opportunities.  Send 
for  free  spring  brochure.  Joseph  Lyon,  Broker, 
Phelps,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  BEEF  and  Broiler  Farm.  Joseph 
Gagnon,  Brunswick,  Maine. _ 

WOODED  ACREAGE  AND  Clear  Land— 100 
acres.  Emil  Schmidt,  RD#l-58,  Narrowsburg, 
N,  Y.  12764. _ 

VERMONT  DAIRY  SPECIAL!  Owner  reports 
$37,000.00  year  income!  Fertile  407  acres,  20% 
bottomland,  325  acres  tillable:  cross-fenced. 
Woods  30  acres  =  est.  40,000  board  ft.  2 
Dairies  (81  ties)  water-piped:  Bulk  Tank:  2 
heifer  barns:  3  silos.  Extra:  900-pail  Sugar 
Bush!  Picturesque  1847  Brick  Colonial:  12 
rroms,  2  baths.  On  paved,  near  city  markets. 
Owner  can’t  operate.  Includes  machinery.  Large 
Dairy  Value  for  $120,000,  terms.  Strout  Realty, 
RD#2,  Burlington,  Vt.  (802)863-5701.  Free 
Local  Lists. _ 

M6  ACRE  FARM.  SUITABLE  for  Horse  Ranch 

also.  50  Acre  open  field.  Balance  lumber  and 
growing  timber.  Colonial  House,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  9  rooms,  bath.  Barn  40'  x  85'.  Beautiful 
view.  Old-age  reason  for  selling.  $30,000.  Al¬ 
bert  S.  Bryer,  Owner,  Antrim,  New  Hamp- 
shire.  588-6386. 

i^OO  ACRE  RIVER  FLAT  FARM,  223  Stan- 
chions,  stone  Colonial  home,  vegetable  stand. 
$180,000:  Also  360  acre  alfalfa  farm,  good 
Colonial  home,  68  stanchion  barn.  $30,000. 
Wimple,  Realtor,  Sloansville,  N.  Y.  Free  Lists. 


'0  ACRE  FARM,  60  TILLABLE.  Can  grow 

truck,  grain,  crops,  raise  fowl.  4  room  house, 
electric,  phone,  near  towns,  low  tax.  Frank 
Calio,  Laurel,  Delaware  19956. 

WALK-IN  DEAL:  239  -acre  New  York  farm 
complete  with  34  head  milkers,  10  head  young 
bull,  3  milker  units,  tractor,  full  line 
niachinery  included!  65  acres  tillable,  90  in 
pasture,  creek,  springs,  well.  10-room  home  in 
good  repair,  5  bedrooms,  bath,  furnace,  second 
bouse  with  6  rooms.  36x90  dairy  barn  with 
new  milk  house,  second  barn  needs  repair, 
garage.  On  blacktop,  20  miles  city.  Quick  pos- 
^ssion  for  $27,500  liberal  terms.  Free  .  .  . 
b>>g  160-page  Summer  catalog.  All  types  real 
coast  to  coast!  United  Farm  Agency, 
&01-AA  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 
Area  Code  212:  YUkon  6-1547. _ 

COMPLETE  MODERN  DAIRY!  Including  620 
acres,  175  milkers  &  50  head  young  stock,  1,100 
sal.  Bulk  Tank  &  complete  machinery,  eqpt! 
^wner  reports  $72,000.00  year  income!  Grade 
^  “airy  475x36,  Stock  Barn  60x90,  silo,  ample 
Putbldgs.  New  Owner’s  Home:  9  rooms,  1% 


baths,  marble  fireplace,  attached  garage  + 
—  — ?  baths  Home  for  tenant.  Acreage 

~  350  tillable,  200  pasture,  90  wooded:  2 
’  double  macadam  front.  Everything  for 
v$$-Maker  goes  for  $210,000,  terms.  Strout 
PO  Box  19.  Quaker  Street,  N.  Y. 
(518)895-2459.  Free  Local  Lists. 
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ONE  OF  THE  highest  producing  herds  in 
Wyoming  county,  150  milkers,  60  young  stock 
--Holsteins,  1,740,000  pounds  milk  sold  in 
1965,  575  almost  level  acres,  Honeyeye  Silt 
Loam,  3  homes — main  house  new,  2  barns,  2 
large  trench  silos.  Milking  parlor,  735  gallon 
bulk  tank,  132  free  stalls.  $285,000.  Bare  farm 
$200,000.  K.  M.  LeMieux,  Realtor,  9  Water  St., 
Arcade,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED:  NORTHEAST  PENNSYLVANIA 
or  adjacent  New  York  area.  Farm  suitable  for 
beef  and  sheep.  250  or  more  acres  some  crop¬ 
land  and  good  grass.  Must  have  good  house, 
barns  are  unimportant.  Principals  only.  Send 
description,  price  and  exact  location.  Box 
369-JD,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

LARGE  F'ARM  WANTED.  Private  party,  not 
a  Realtor,  wants  farm  with  at  least  300  acres 
of  excellent  farm  land.  Will  pay  25%  down, 
5%  interest,  and  5%  principal  yearly.  Posses¬ 
sion  unimportant.  Write  Bo.x  369-JB,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 


IRIS  —  20  different  hybrids  including  Pink, 
Brown,  Yellow,  Huge  White,  $3.  Holmberg’s, 
Neodesha,  Kansas  66757. 

GANNAS!  RED,  YELLOW,  Pink,  Orange, 
choice  50  Bulbs  postpaid  $5.00.  Neil  Horn, 
Carnegie,  Oklahoma  73015. 


PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS,  Vegetables 
from  birds,  animals.  Cheese  cloth  100  yards 
by  52",  convenient  10  yard  lengths  $7.50  pre¬ 
paid:  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein,  120B 
Eton  Road,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. _ 

MESH  CLOTHS  ALL  TYPES,  widths,  weights. 
Protect  Berry  Plants,  cover  new  lawns.  Mil¬ 
lion  yard  inventory.  Excelsior  Fabrics,  279 
Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. _ 

USED  TOBACCO  NETTING  Protects  Berries 
from  Birds,  1000  sq.  ft.  $3.70  Postpaid  to  600 
miles.  Hibbards,  Hadley,  Mass. 

WRITE  P’OR  F’REE  1966  catalog  on  Virginia 
State  Inspected  vegetable  plants — Hybrid  Cab¬ 
bage  plants  include  Harris’  Market  Topper  and 
Harris’  Resistant  Danish  No.  277.  Hybrid  To¬ 
mato  plants  include  Harris’  Moreton  and  Bur- 
pees’  Giant  Big  Boy.  Also  other  varieties  of 
vegetable  plants  including  cabbage,  tomato, 
sweet  pepper,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  onions,  let¬ 
tuce,  sweet  potato.  Dixie  Plant  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
327,  Franklin.  Va.  23851.  Phone  703-562-5276. 

INSTRUCTION 


U.  S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  TESTS! 

Men-Women  18  and  over.  Secure  jobs.  High 
pay.  Short  hours.  Advancement.  Thousands 
of  Jobs  open.  Preparatory  training  as  long  as 
required.  Experience  usually  unnecessary. 
FREE  information  on  jobs,  salaries,  require¬ 
ments  Write  today  giving  name,  address  and 
phone.  Lincoln  Service,  Pekin  503,  Illinois. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa — mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  bhoice  hay  delivered 
by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality  guaranteed. 
Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Melrose,  4-2591  before  8  A.M.  or  after  5  P.M. 

BALED  HAY  DELIVERED  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion.  For  more  information  write  or  call  after 
6:00  PM.  J.  W.  Christman,  RD  2,  Fort  Plain, 
New  York.  518-4-1144 

CAN  DELIVER  all  grades  of  good  quality  hay. 
Also,  farmers  interested  in  selling  contact  us. 
D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York.  Phone: 
716-243-3311  or  716-243-2236. 

GOOD  QUALITY  HAY  delivered  anywhere. 
Marcus  Delong,  Romulus,  N.  Y.  14541.  Ovid 
869-5675. _ 

CHOICE  HAY,  all  grades.  Mohawk  Valley. 
Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc.,  Fort 
Plain,  New  York.  Telephone  4-5111. 

WANTED:  TOP  QUALITY  timothy  mixed  or 
timothy  hay:  also  straw  and  mulch — ten  ton 
lots.  “To  be  picked  up.”  Write  Box  141,  Plain- 
view,  N.  Y. 


HOBBIES 


CANE  CHAIRS  for  fun  and  profit!  Seat  weav¬ 
ing  kits,  free  instructions — Premium  medium 
Cane  $2.75:  Fibre  Rush  $2.95,  postpaid.  Com¬ 
plete  catalog  finest  seating,  refinishing,  sten¬ 
ciling  materials,  25^  (refunded  first  order).  The 
Workshop,  Dept.  A-3,  122  Main  St.,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y.  14527. 


The  BIG 


/ 


^  A 


Very  BIG  in 
CONVENIENCE 


The  word  “convenience”  probably 
has  as  many  synonyms  or  close  relatives 
as  any  word  in  our  language. 

And  each  one  from  “ADAPTABLE” 
to  “USEFUL”  describes  well  the  high 
quality  of  service  or  the  really  big  benefits 
brought  to  dairymen  who  use  EASTERN 
ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION  COOP¬ 
ERATIVE! 

While  no  good  dairyman  can  or  wants 
to  escape  the  responsibilities  of  checking 
and  reporting  cows  in  heat,  your  nearby 
EASTERN  Al  technician  can  take  it  from 
there  or  any  other  point  convenient  to  you. 


Your  goals  are  his  goals.  The  BIG  E 
brings  you  better  cows 

high  producers  with  workability 
and  wearability  for  the  most 
profit 
economy 

you  get  more  for  your  breed¬ 
ing  $ 

best  conception 

holds  your  herd’s  calving 
schedule 
quality  service 

friendly,  skilled  technicians 
who  care  about  your  herd 


FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE  put  the  BIG  E  in  your  dairy  breeding  program 


Combines  the  resources  of  Central  Vermont  Breeding 
Association,  Maine  Breeding  Cooperative,  New  England 
Selective  Breeding  Association,  New  Hampshire-Vermont 
Breeding  Association,  and  New  York  Artificial  Breeders' 
Cooperative,  Inc.  —  all  today  EASTERN  ARTIFICIAL 
INSEMINATION  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.  0.  BOX  518,  ITHACA,  N.Y.  14850 


Classified  Ads 

PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

July  Issue Closes  June  1  August  Issue Closes  July  1  September  Issue^.... Closes  July  25 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

35  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals. 
Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  15R24,  count  as  11  words. 
Minimum  charge  $3.50.  Blind  Box  Number  $2.40 
extra,  includes  address.  Send  check  or  money 
order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box 
369,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 

PLEASE  PRINT  ADVERTISING 


FURNACES  &  BOILERS 


CUT  HEATING  COSTS.  Use  Marco  Furnaces 
and  Boilers.  Either  Complete  Combustion  Wood 
and  Coal  or  Combination  Oil-Wood  and  Coal 
Units.  Literature  free.  Marco  Industries,  P.  O. 
Box  6-A.  Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801. 


GOURD  SEEDS 


MAMMOTH  GOURDS  LARGEST  known. 
Round  type.  Specimens  possible  over  five  feet 
circumference.  Twenty  seeds,  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  $1.00  postpaid.  Many  varieties  available. 
Odom’s,  Pinola  8.  Mississippi. 


HELP  WANTED 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED.  FULLY  experienced 
in  operating-  milking  machines  and  caring  for 
cows.  Excellent  housing  for  married  man. 
Steady  year  round  employment.  Top  wages 
and  bonus.  Garelick  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass. 
617-528-9000  days  or  evenings  call  Israel 
Garelick  617-528-1122. _ 

WANTED:  MAN,  BOY  or  girl  for  general 
farm  work.  Russell  Peters.  Sr.,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
SALES— FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES.  Major 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Corp.  Positions  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  To  qualify  a 
college  degree  in  Agriculture  is  necessary.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  including  salary  requirements.  Box 
369-GU,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850.  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity  Employer. _ 

HELP  WANTED — We  could  use  a  few  good 
sober  milkers  either  hand  or  machine.  Good 
pay.  Good  oil  heated  homes.  Apply  Ideal  Farms, 
Route  206,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  Tel.  201- 
383-2921. _ 

WANTED  —  OLDER  COUPLE  Semi-retired 
woman  to  take  care  Household  Duties — Man  the 
Grounds.  Beautiful  surroundings  —  lovely 
country  home.  One  in  family  and  away  a  great 
deal.  Attractive  Salary.  Mrs.  John  R.  Rodman, 
Scateswood,  Millington,  New  Jersey. _ 

COOK  WANTED— WOMAN  to  cook  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  home  for  20-35  people.  Must  be  able  to 
prepare  good  simple  food.  Maintenance  and 
living  arrangements  provided.  Write:  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Coyne,  1156  North  Broadway,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. _ 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  for  poultry  and  cattle 
farm.  Must  be  reliable,  industrious.  Farm  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  State  experience  in  first 
letter.  Box  369-HX,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 
ASSISTANT  HATCHERY  MANAGER  for  Rob¬ 
bins  or  Buckeye  Incubator  operation.  Midwest 
or  eastern  area.  Give  experience  in  first  letter 
Box  369-HW,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

MAN  OR  COUPLE  for  poultry  farm.  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  Must  be  man  with  initiative, 
capable  of  advancing  to  responsible  job.  Two 
bedroom  house.  Box  71,  Olean,  N.  Y.  14760. 
RESPONSIBLE  WORKING  HERDSMAN  to 
supervise  165  cow  dairy  in  southeastern  New 
York.  Regular  time  off,  paid  vacation,  good 
wages.  State  age  and  qualifications.  Box  369- 
HR,  Ithaca,  New  York  14850. _ 

MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  ASSIST  on  Switch- 
boai'd.  Refined — well  spoken.  Room  and  board 
included.  References  exchanged.  Private  home. 
Alice  Dawkins,  119  Grace  Church  St.,  Rye, 
N.  Y. _ 

MECHANIC  EXPERIENCED  FOR  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  tractors  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment  dealer.  Permanent  position  for  qualified 
person.  Wages  exceed  $6,500.00  yearly, 
plus  bonus.  Employer  to  pay  for  moving  into 
area.  Home  available.  Harvey  H.  Pfennig, 
Transit  Road  at  Millersport,  P.  O.  East  Am- 
herst,  N.  Y.  Phone  716-NF2-2261. _ 

WANTED:  MARRIED  MAN  for  Beef  Farm 
Position.  Available  Immediately.  Good  Wages 
and  House.  Contact  Marcel  Rondeau,  Washing- 
ton  St.,  Franklin,  Mass.  02038. _ 

MARRIED  MAN  FOR  Large  Private  Estate — 
New  Jersey.  Experienced  dogs,  pony,  poultry, 
machinery.  Maintenance,  General  Estate  Work. 
Salary,  Utilities,  Large  Apartment.  Box  369-JC, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

GENERAL  MAINTENANCE  MAN  $175  per 
month,  plus  room  and  board,  fringe  benefits 
and  Pension  Plan,  if  eligible.  High  Point  Hos¬ 
pital,  Upper  King  Street,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
914-WE9-4420. _ 

RESORT  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS  wishes  to 
hire  reliable  handy  man.  Potter’s,  Blue  Moun- 
tain  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  CHRISTIAN  FARMER,  write  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Bible  Institute,  Gibsonia,  Pa.  15044. 

HELP  AT  ONCE  on  Cage  Egg  Farm.  All 
phases.  Albany  Area.  Please  furnish  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Box  369-JE,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 

FARM  &  TRUCK  MECHANIC  .  .  .  $400.00  to 
$500.00  a  month.  Call  or  Write  Woodland 
Farms,  North  Branch,  New  York  914-482-4400. 

POULTRYMAN  .  .  .  $300.00  to  $425.00  a 
month.  Call  or  Write  Woodland  Farms,  North 
Branch,  New  York — 914-482-4400. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER.  MAN  with  experience 
needed  immediately  to  sell  Farm  Tanks  and 
Barn  Equipment  in  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Liberal  salary  and  fringe  benefits  avail¬ 
able  for  the  right  man.  Girton  Manufacturing 
Company,  Millville,  Penna. 

CAPABLE  WOMAN  OR  girl  to  care  for  3 
year  old,  in  lovely  country  home  (Massachu¬ 
setts)  while  Mother  works  part  time.  Live  in, 
salary.  Box  369-JH,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 

WANTED:  HERDSMAN,  MARRIED.  Must  be 

first  class  machine  milker,  feeder,  good  at 
doctoring  and  caring  for  cows.  Steady  job, 
good  working  conditions,  house,  etc.  Good  ref¬ 
erences  a  must.  Hall  Farm,  No.  Bennington, 
Vt.  Tel.  Bennington  4509. 

COUPLE— OUTSIDE  MAINTENANCE  for 

house  and  grounds.  Westchester  County.  Wife 
to  help  main  house.  Good  salary.  Separate  large 
modern  home  to  accommodate  couple  and  their 
children.  Box  369-JF,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 

HOUSEKEEPER— LIGHT  CLEANING  and 

simple  cooking.  Beautiful  accommodations. 
Westchester  County.  Excellent  salary.  Box  369- 
JG,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 


HELP  WANTED 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


MAN  IN  20’s,  LANDSCAPE,  Nursery.  Good 
pay,  steady,  Dublin  Lake  Nursery,  Dublin, 
N.  H. 

HOUSEKEEPER— LIVE  IN,  own  room,  school 
children,  do  cooking,  other  help.  References. 
80  Hewlett  Ave.,  Rye,  N.  Y.  914-W07-2366. 

HONEY 


EXTRACTED  HONEY  —  Clover,  Buckwheat 
or  Fallflower,  5  lb.  container  $2.30.  3 — $6.00: 
6 — $11.00.  Prepaid  3rd  zone.  We  use  stainless 
steel  extractors  and  tanks.  Lang  Apiaries,  Box 
A,  Gasport,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.   


MAPLE  SYRUP 


PURE  GRADE  A  MAPLE  Syrup.  Maple  Sugar, 
butter  and  candies.  Write  for  prices.  Gilbert 
Zehr,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  GRADE  A  MAPLE  Syrup  $6.50  gal.: 
$3.50  half-gal.  Maple  sugar  $1.25  lb.  Prepaid 
third  zone.  Robert  Young,  West  Glover,  Ver- 
mont. _ 

MAPLE  SYRUP.  VERMONT  Fancy  Grade, 
Gallon  $6.50:  Half  Gallon  $3.75,  plus  postal 
charges.  Shipped  insured  mail.  Kenneth  F. 
Putnam,  South  Ryegate,  Vermont  05069. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP  ITCHING — Promotes  healing  of  piles: 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 
Falls,  Maine. _ 

QUICK-JOHN — Cleans  septic  tanks,  cesspools, 
outdoor  toilets.  Stops  odors,  backups.  Opens 
drains.  6  premeasured  treatments  $2.95,  12 — 
$4.95.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Ryter  Co., 
Madelia  20,  Minn. _ 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  repairing  books  and 
tools.  Free  catalog.  North  American,  Box 
77-RF,  Fox  River  Grove,  Illinois  60021. _ 

LIGHTNING  RODS — We  specialize  in  complete 
and  economical  lightning  protection  systems. 
Free  inspection  or  information.  Morse-Collins, 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  mem- 
ber.  United  Lightning  Protection  Association. 
“SEPTIC  PEPS-IT”  for  cesspools,  septic  tanks, 
dry  wells,  filter  beds,  outhouses.  Prevents  and 
corrects  odors,  backup.  Keeps  systems  flowing. 
6  months  supply  $2.95.  1  year  $5.90.  Electric 
Sewer  Cleaning  Co.,  Boston -34,  Massachusetts. 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES — furnaces,  coal,  oil, 
gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  Co.,  793  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York. 

LIGHTNING  PROTECTION— No  person  ever 
harmed,  no  building  ever  struck  or  burned 
under  our  Lightning  Protection.  Now  over 
20,000  Master  Label  Underwriters’  Approved 
Installations  A  postcard  brings  full  informa¬ 
tion.  American  Lightning  Rod  Co.,  Inc.,  400 
Sixth  St.,  Dover,  N.  H. _ 

LEG  SORE  SUFFERERS  —  Send  for  Free 
Book  on  proven  Viscose  for  relief  of  pain  and 
aches  of  leg  ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due 
to  deep  vein  congestion.  Works  as  you  walk. 
Viscose  Co.,  100  West  Chicago  Avenue,  Dept. 
J.A.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. _ 

WALLPAPER  Manufacturers’  Co.,  P.  O,  Box 
2468,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19147.  Buy  direct  and 
save  50%  or  more.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 
Enclose  25^  for  Postage  and  Handling. _ 

SNOW-WHITE  OUTSIDE  PAINT,  titanium, 
lead  and  oil.  Factory  price,  $1.95  gal.  in  5 
gals.,  F.O.B.  Toledo.  Compare  at  $5.95  gal. 
Three-year  guarantee  won’t  peel,  rub  off  or 
yellow.  Free  sample.  Snow  White  Paint  Co.. 
ARNY,  Toledo,  Ohio  43602. _ 

AGED  BRIAR  PIPES  imported  from  DenmarK 
$3.95  each.  Fi’ee  catalog.  Larsen,  Box  414, 
Lenox  Hill  Sta.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

BIG  SAVINGS  ON  All  types  of  Office  Sup¬ 
plies  —  Free  Catalog.  Matti  Aalto,  RD#1, 
Rising  Sun,  Maryland,  21911. _ 

EXCELLENT  OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODA¬ 
TIONS  in  New  York  City  with  kitchens.  New 
Houses.  $3.25  per  person.  Free  brochure.  Write 
Donald  Buck,  133-54  Avery  Avenue,  Flushing, 
New  York  11355. _ 

DRESSES,  WORK  PANTS.  Bargains.  Best 
Quality  used  clothing.  Free  catalog.  Wearwell, 
2  Allen  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  10002. 

NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


BARN  CLEANERS — silo  unloaders,  engineered 
by  Patz.  New  different  bunk  feeders,  manure 
stackers,  replacement  chains  for  all  make 
cleaners,  low  cost,  easy  terms.  Nold  Farm 
Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Willard  Howland,  South- 
ampton.  Mass. _ 

IN  NEED  OF  Milking  Equipment,  pipelines — 

parlor  or  around  the  barn  parlor  stalls — Her¬ 
ringbone — side  opening — walk-thru.  "Transfer 
station,  rigid  or  plastic.  Get  our  prices.  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  Chore-Boy  Eastern  Factory  Owned 
Branch,  Box  11,  Dryden,  N.  Y.  13053.  Phone 
VI4-6092. 

“USED  CONVEYOR  BELTING”  Rubber 

covered — like  new,  all  sizes — all  plys.  Phone 
or  write:  E.  L.  Ashmus  Belting  Company, 
6038-49th  Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Telephone 
652-4596. 


DRAINS  celion.  cisterns,  wash  tubs,- 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  jUV 


1.001  uses.  Stainless  shaft.  Won't  rust 
or  clogl  Use  1/6  HP  motor  or  larger 
.  .  .  %  HP  for  up  to  2,400  GPH : 

450  GPH  80'  high:  or  1,800  GPH.C 
from  25’  well.  1”  inlet;  %”  outlet. 

(Vmpllng  included  free  . $8.95 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 

Up  to  5,200  GPH  . . $12.95 

E’ostpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS, Bell*  Mead  6  , New  Jersey 


ROCK  PICKERS,  BESTLAND  —  8  Models  in 
World  Wide  Use!  Write  Viel  Manufacturing 
Company.  Billings,  Montana. _ 

LAMINATED  RAFTERS  &  Arches  for  barns 
and  sheds.  Douglas  Fir  bonded  with  completely 
waterproof  glue.  Popular  sizes  stocked.  Extra 
heavy  rafters  —  extra  low  prices.  Box  S-66, 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  ALLIS  CHALMERS  Roto  Balers. 
Brice  Creesy,  Andover,  Ohio. 

FARM  SUPPLIES,  TRACTOR  and  Implement 
Parts.  Order  from  the  world’s  largest  stock  of 
guaranteed  new  and  used  tractor  parts  plus 
complete  farm  supplies.  Free  1966  Catalog. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Batavia,  Jamestown, 
Syracuse,  New  York;  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania: 
Frederick,  Maryland;  Des  Moines,  Iowa. _ 

FOR  SALE:  All  parts  cheap,  Oliver  and 
Cletrac  AD,  AG,  BD,  BG,  CG,  HD14,  TD18, 
'TDlf,  TD9,  HD7,  Cat.  75,  D8,  Model  L,  hy¬ 
draulic  angle  and  straight  dozer  units.  Engines 
and  parts  for  sale:  GM371,  GM671,  Hercules 
JXD,  .DOOC,  Jeep.  Ben  Lombardo,  Sinking 
Spring,  RD#2,  Pennsylvania  19608.  Phone 
(215)-944-7171  or  678-1941. _ 

LOW  COST  ON  the  Farm  Grain  Drying. 
American  Automatic  Model  1503TAF  Dryers 
give  you  completely  unattended,  totally  auto¬ 
matic  grain  drying  and  angering.  It’s  designed 
for  the  average  farmer’s  grain  handling  system. 
Just  set  the  controls  for  desired  drying  tem¬ 
perature  and  moisture  removal  and  press  the 
button.  All  wet  grain  is  dried,  cooled  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  storage — automatically.  Even  shuts 
itself  off!  You’ll  be  surprised  how  economical 
this  unit  is  to  purchase  and  operate!  Charles 
Van  Etten,  Van  Etten  Road,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 
DAIRY  PROCESSING  EQUIPMENT  —  King 
Zero  ice  builder,  new;  Rinse-O-Matic  power 
washer:  DeLaval  tri-processing  machine  #342; 
Cherry-Burrell  super  homogenizer,  200  gallons 
per  hour;  Cherry-Burrell  G-61  glass  bottle 
filler,  %  pints  through  gallons,  6  valve:  2-200. 
gal.  Cherry-Burrell  spray  pasteurizers:  1  De- 
Laval  plate  cooler.  Earl  W.  Padgett,  Sr.  Dutch 
Neck  Road,  RD#2,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  Phone 
609-451-9044  after  5:00  PM. 

LINCOLN  WELDERS,  GENERATORS,  Seat 
Cushions,  Rock  Drills  &  Jigers.  Free  Litera¬ 
ture.  Dan  Hudon,  Box  5,  Thendara,  N.  Y. 
13472. 

FARROWING  CRATES  —  Complete  $22.95. 
Free  Literature.  Dolly  Enterprises,  180  Main, 
Colchester,  Ill. _ 

FOR  SALE— JOHN  DEERE  B  Tractor  with 
manure  loader,  new  tires,  $750.00 — Oliver  BG 
Crawler  Tractor  with  belt  pulley  $750.00. 
Arthur  Scofield,  Wayland,  Mass.  358-2503. 
ENGINES — Gasoline  with  clutches,  12  HP  to 
40  HP,  also  2-Buda  Diesels,  Model  4DC645 — 
115  HP,  excellent  for  sawmill  or  irrigation, 
good  operating  condition:  Sacrifice  Price  To 
Move.  Foundation  Equipment  Corporation,  38th 
Avenue  &  10th  Street,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  212-392-1100. _ 

AUTOMATIC  BALERS — 100  to  choose.  35 
used  hay  conditioners  $150  and  up.  Haybine 
used  1  season,  used  Owatonna  and  IHC  SP 
windrowers,  20  used  rollabar  rakes  $225  &  up. 
30  rotary  &  flail  choppers,  25  field  harvesters 
in  1  &  2  row  heads,  blowers  $100  &  up.  Forage 
wagons — set  up  yourself  $900  delivered.  125 
crawlers  &  wheel  tractors.  Dismantling  5  acres 
for  parts.  Don  Howard — Canandaigua,  New 
York.  AC,  MF,  Oliver,  Ford,  New  Holland, 
Papec,  Ontario  Drills,  (jobey,  Brillion,  Lamco, 
Farmec,  Owatonna,  Bush  Hog,  McCulloch  & 
many  others. _ 

TRACTOR  BUYS — 5  John  Deere  crawlers — 1 
MC  W/200  hours  use.  AC-D-17-550  hours,  John 
Deere  3010-555  hours,  Ford  6000-20  hours, 
Newfield  3-4  plow  diesel — 5  hours  $3500.  Oliver 
77  diesel  $1595,  IHC  MD  diesel  wide  front — 
#1395,  Minn.  Moline  335  W/new  loader — 600 
hours  $2150.  Minn.  Moline  445 — 1050  hours 
$1585,  Allis  Chalmers  WD  W/wide  front  $1095, 
D-15  like  new  $2395.  Don  Howard — Canandai- 
gua,  N.  Y. _ _ 

1958  CHISHOLM  RYDER  BEAN  Harvester, 
good  condition,  $3,500.00.  Rice  Fai-ms,  Jersey 
Shore,  Pennsylvania. _ 

USED  WELL  DRILLING  RIG— 22W  Bucyris. 
Good  Condition,  string  of  tools,  other  extras. 
Telephone  373-9024  (Area  Code  914). _ 

HAY  HEAD  P’OR  INT.  #50  chopper,  never 
been  on  chopper.  Allen  Borsh,  Rt.  203,  Valatie, 
New  York.  Tel:  Chatham  618-29867. 

"POULTRY  EQUIPMENT”  Chick  Brooders, 
waterers,  feeders.  Jim  Dicks,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY.  Used  five-hundred  gallon 
bulk  milk  tank.  Write  Ralph  J.  Korb,  (Gram¬ 
pian,  Pa.  or  call  person  to  person  Luthersburg 
814-583-3555. 

CALL  PORTERSVILLE  FOR  New  or  Used 
Trailer  or  Farm  Tanks,  any  size.  Leasing  avail¬ 
able.  Portersville  Equipment,  a  division  of  Gib¬ 
son  Industries,  Inc.,  Portersville  (Butler 
County),  Pennsylvania  16051.  Telephone  368- 
2421  or  368-2431  (Area  Code  412). 


SUMMER  DISCOUNTS! 

You  may  deduct  10%  from  prices  below  if  order  placed 
now. 

(Offer  good  thru  Aug.  15,  1966  only) 

SAW  CHAIN:  New,  first  quality,  guaranteed  chain  in 
.404,  Vi"  or  Vn"  pitch— for  bar  of  any  saw  with  cut¬ 
ting  length  of: 

12"  to  14"  $10.00  IB"  to  16"  $11.00 

17"  to  20"  $13.00  21"  to  24"  $1B.00 

GUIDE  BARS:  New.  hard-nose,  to  fit: 
Homelite  17"  $17.00,  21"  $19.00 
IVIcCulloch  18"  $18.00,  24"  $21.00 
SPROCKETS:  Direct-drive  sprocket  $4.00; 

Gear-drive  sprocket  $2.50. 

Add  50c  to  total  order  for  shipping 
(For  (’Oil  send  $2.00  deposit)  ' 

Be  sure  to  give  saw  name,  bar  cutting  length, 
and  pitch  used  or  number  of  drive  links  in  chain. 
Send  check  cr  money  order  today  to: 

ZIP-PENN  INC.  BOX  179-HD2  Erie,  Penna. 
For  big  savings  on  other  bars,  saw  parts, 
accessories,  write  for  complete  catalog. 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


NOW  HAVE  OVER  100  Owatonna  windrowers 
sold,  very  happy  owners  making  green  hay — 
even  with  rainy  conditions  and  a  new  minimum 
of  work.  Can  use  your  equipment  in  trade. 
Don  Howard — Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _ 

PIG  CREEP  FEEDER  —  8  Bushel  Capacity 
$38.50.  Free  Literature.  Dolly  Enterprises, 
180  Main,  Colchester,  Illinois. 

NEW  CONVERTIBLE  FORAGE  Wagons  and 
Chain  Harrows.  Full  line  of  Barn  Equipment- 
Silo  unloaders.  Barn  cleaners.  Liquid  Spreaders, 
Free  Stalls  and  all  types  Waterers.  Dealerships 
available:  Write  Beatty  Bros.,  Inc.,  Darien 
Center.  N.  Y. _ 

SPLIT  ROCKS — 2000  degree  kerosene  torch, 

99  practical  uses,  general  utility  tool,  destroys 

stumps,  sprays,  dries  concrete.  800,000  users. 
Free  literature.  Sine,  NY3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 
JOHN  BEAN  #30  R.C.  Air  Head  sprayer. 
500  gallon  tank.  Condition  excellent.  SheffieW 
Potato  Company,  Lyndonville,  Vermont.  Phone 
626-5313. _ 

HOG  HOLDING  CRATES— $34.50.  Free  Lit¬ 
erature.  Dolly  Enterprises,  180  Main,  Colches¬ 
ter,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  STONE  PICKER  Attachment  for 
2  Row  John  Deere  Potato  Digger.  J.  E. 
Chapin,  Bangor,  New  York. 

NOTICE  TO  BIDDERS— Bids  will  be  received 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Village  of 
Alden,  New  York,  at  the  office  of  the  Village 
Clerk  in  the  Municipal  Building  for  the  sale 
by  the  Village  of  a  1960  Ford  V-8  ambulance 
type  emergency  vehicle.  Bids  must  be  sealed 
and  filed  on  or  before  8  PM  on  June  20th,  1966 
when  they  will  be  opened.  The  Board  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 

WE  ARE  THE  only  distributors  in  the  North 
East  for  the  famous  Rainbow  Volume  Gun.  It 
will  cover  a  3%  acre,  (440'  diameter)  circle 
with  gentle  as  rain  breakup.  We  also  have  a 
complete  line  of  pumps,  pipe  &  sprinklers. 
Call  or  write  for  information  on  your  particu¬ 
lar  needs.  Design  &  installation.  Borsh  Bros. 
Irrigation  Co.  Rt.  203,  Valatie,  N.  Y.  Area 
Code  518  Chatham  2-9450  or  2-9867. 

PUMPS  —  Manure,  irrigation,  contractors, 
sump.  Hess  Equipment  Co.,  213  East  Gore 
Road,  Erie,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE:  SAWMILL,  Lane  No.  1  portable 
rope  feed,  V  belt  drive.  77  HP.  Chrysler 
Power  unit.  Orla  Reed,  Dorset,  Vt.  Tel.  802- 
362-1073. _ _ 

AMERICAN  BLOWER  60,000  CFM  Fan  with 
15  HP  motor.  Conditioner  Kit  for  McCormick 

100  mower.  Spring  Hill  Farm,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

617-373-3481. _ _ 

Air  Compressors,  Air  Carry  Tanks,  Barn  Fans. 
Write  for  Free  Literature  and  prices.  Elsingers, 
Box  356,  Lomira,  Wisconsin. 

SPEEDCAT  compact  crawler  tractors.  Hess 
Equipment  Co.,  213  East  Gore  Road,  Erie, 
Penna. 


PLANTS 


CREEPING  PHLOX,  IRIS,  Daylilies,  Asters, 
Snapdragons,  Liriope,  Violets,  Periwinkle, 
Shasta  Daisies,  Candytuft,  each  12  for  $1.00. 
Free  Catalog.  Planters  Nursery.  McMinnville, 
Tenn. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS,  JUNE  1st.  Cabbage, 
Broccoli,  Brussel  spts.  100 — $1.60;  500 — $3.50: 
1000 — $5.75;  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  100 — $2.00; 
500— $4.50;  1000— $7.25;  Pepper,  Egg  Plant, 

100— $2.25;  500— $5.00;  1000— $8.00;  Jersey 

Sweet  Potato  100— $2.00;  500— $4.75;  1000— 

$7.00.  Prepaid.  Price  list  on  request.  Field  Plant 
Farm,  Sewell,  N.  J.  08080. 

MILLION  FIELD-GROWN  Vegetable  Plants: 
Copenhagen  Market.  Greenback,  Round  Dutch, 
Danish  Ballhead,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Eastern 
Ballhead,  Red  Acre.  Onion — yellow  or  white 
sweet  Spanish,  Broccoli,  Brussel  sprouts,  100 — ■ 
$1.50;  300— $3.50;  500— $4.50;  1000— $6.00 
postpaid.  Express  Collect  2.50,  1000.  Snowball 
cauliflower:  100 — 2.00;  500 — $5.00:  1000 — 
$7.00.  Postpaid.  Harris’s  Hybrid  Market  Topper 
Cabbage  100— $2.00;  500— $5.00;  1000— $8.00 

Postpaid.  Express  Collect — $3.50 — 1000.  Toma¬ 
to:  (Ready  May  15th)  Rutger,  Heinz  1350, 
Homestead  24,  Campbell  1327,  (Glamour,  Fire¬ 
ball,  Roma,  Stokescross  #5:  100 — $2.00:  500 — 
$5.00;  1000 — $7.00  Postpaid.  Express  Collect-;- 
$3.50 — 1000.  Pepper:  (Ready  May  25th)  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder,  Galo  Wonder  B.  Hot  Pepper: 
Hungarian  Wax,  Long  Red  Cayenne.  Bunch. 
Puerto  Rica  Potato:  100 — $2.00;  300 — $4.00: 
500— $5.00;  1000— $8.00  Postpaid.  Express  Col¬ 
lect — $6.00 — 1000.  All  plants  Virginia  State  in¬ 
spected.  Grown  from  certified  seed.  Moss 
packed.  Good  plants  guaranteed.  Can  load 
trucks  at  farm.  Joyner’s  Plant  Farm,  R-2 
Sedley  Road,  Franklin,  Va.  23851.  703-562-4540. 

MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  To^ 

toes:  Rutgers,  Chesapeake,  Marglobe,  Fire¬ 
ball,  Heinz  1350,  Glamour,  Campbell  l'i6> 
Homestead.  Heinz  1409.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen 
Market,  Golden  Acre,  Jersey  and  Charleston. 
Wakefield,  Early  and  Late  Flat-Dutch,  Dan- 
nish  Ballhead,  Round-Dutch,  Greenback,  and 
Drumhead  Savoy.  Collards:  Vates  and  Head¬ 
ing.  Lettuce:  Great  Lakes,  Onions,  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Black  Beauty  Eggplant. 
Pepper:  California  Wonder,  Yolo,  Hot  Red 
Cayenne  and  Hot  Hungarian  Wax.  Snowball 
cauliflower.  Potatoes:  Runners,  Porto  Rite 
and  White  Hayman  &  Bunch  100 — $1.50,  300 — 
$3.25,  500— $4.25,  1,000— $6.00  Postpaid.  Cab¬ 
bage — $2.50,  Tomatoes — $3.00,  Pepper,  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  Eggplant  $4.00  per  1,000  Express 
Collect  or  at  Farm.  Our  plants  are  grown 
from  best  certified  seeds  and  are  Virginia 
State  inspected.  Moss  packed.  V.  (G.  Lankford, 
Co.,  Box  267,  Franklin,  Virginia.  Phone: 
562-5615. 


STAMPS  &  COINS 

OLD  STAMPS  WANTED— I  pay  $250  eachlor 

1924  1^  green  Franklin  stamps,  rotary  per¬ 
forated  eleven  ($2,500  unused).  Send  20d  for 
illustrated  foWers  showing  amazing  prices  for 
old  stamps,  coins,  collections.  Vincent,  85AA4, 
Bronx,  New  York  10458. 
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NURSERY  STOCK 


SILOS 


1000  NURSERY  ITEMS  —  Evergreen — Tree 

Seeds,  Seedlings,  Shrubs,  Trees.  Horticultural- 
Propagation  supplies.  Catalog.  Mellinger’s, 

North  Lima  42,  Ohio. _ 

kelly  dwarf  APPLES  begin  to  bear  the 
year  after  planting,  then  heavy  crops  of  giant 
fruits  year  after  year.  For  orchard  or  family 
use.  Largest  fruit  tree  nurseries  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Red  Delicious,  Yellow  Delicious, 
McIntosh  and  others,  also  dwarf  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  cherries.  Specialists  in  strawberries, 
blueberries,  grapes,  hardy  English  Walnuts, 
chestnuts,  pecans,  etc.  Choicest  trees,  roses, 
shrubs',  ornamentals.  Complete  Spring  Garden 
Guide  and  Nursery  Catalog  with  375  color 
photos  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  952  Maple  St.,  Dans- 
ville.  N.Y.  14437. 


PHOTO  SERVICE  &  SUPPLIES 


12  EXP.  KODACOLOR — $2.49,  includes  new 
film.  Reprint  13«!.  12  exp.  B&W — 79d.  Hoosier 
Photos,  Box  1405AA,  Muncie,  Indiana. _ 

TRIAL  OFFER — Limit  one  roll.  Black  &  white, 

8 — 35^:  12 — 45d.  Kodacolor,  8 — $1.75;  12 — 
$2.00.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  191-R,  Lyons, 
New  York  14489. 


REAL  ESTATE 


933  ACRES,  HIGH  LAND,  on  Belize  River  and 
Mussel  Creek,  British  Honduras.  $12,500. 
Terms.  H.  L.  Chambers,  Box  1059,  Wauchula, 
Florida. 

RESTORED  MAINE  FARM  HOUSE  with 

trout  stream  on  property.  Four  acres  of  land. 
Two  fireplaces,  dutch  oven.  Complete  privacy. 
$6,900.00.  Terms.  Write  Bo.x  104,  Rangeley, 
Maine  or  call  864-2291  after  9  pm. _ 

NEW!  SUMMER  CATALOG.  All  New  180 
pages!  Selected  best  thruout  the  U.S.  Thousands 
of  properties  described,  pictured — Land,  Farms, 
Homes,  Businesses  —  Waterfront,  Recreation, 
Retirement.  490  Offices,  36  States  Coast  to 
Coast.  Mailed  Free  from  the  World’s  Largest! 
Strout  Realty,  60-R  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 
10017. _ 

GOOD  GENERAL  STORE  —  near  $12,000. 
Stock,  Home  adjoins,  illness,  bargain--$18,500. 
Dandy  implement  Business,  modern  Home, 
well-equipped  shoi),  retiring!  Farms,  Homes, 
Motels,  'Taverns — Wants?  Hendrickson  Bros., 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

SAWDUST 


SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS  in  carload  lots. 
Sawdust  in  bulk  truckloads,  also  baled  shav¬ 
ings.  Bono  Sawdust  Co.,  33-30  127th  Place, 
Corona  68,  New  York.  Tel.  Hickory  6-1374. 

SEEDS 


FREE  1966  FARM  AND  GARDEN  Seed  Cata¬ 
log,  featuring  Berry’s  famous  “Gro-Coated” 
Brand  seeds.  Write  today.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box 
347,  Van  Wert,  Ohio  45891. 

SHELLED  NUTS  &  SPICES 


BLACK  WALNUTS,  ENGLISH  Walnuts, 
Pecans,  Almonds,  Cashews,  Brazils,  Pepper 
$1.25Lb.  Sassafras,  Cinnamon  $1.50Lb.  Dried 
Mushrooms  $3.60Lb.  Peerless,  538AA  Central- 
park,  Chicago  60624. 

SIGNS 

PLASTIC  POSTED — Land  Signs.  Durable,  in¬ 
expensive,  legal,  free  sample.  Minuteman, 
Stanfordville,  New  York. _ _ 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS,  Mailbox  —  Lawn 
Markers,  Farm  Signs,  Special  Signs,  Printing 
all  kinds.  Sample  catalog.  Signs,  54  Hamilton, 
Auburn,  New  York  13021  Dept.  G. 


SILOS 


SILOS— FACTORY  CREOSOTE  Treated  Wood. 
Maximum  insulation  against  frozen  ensilage 
and  absolute  acid  resistahce.  Dependable  lock- 
doweled  wind-resistant  construction.  Immediate 
delivery.  Box  BS-66,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Una- 
dilla,  New  York. 


SPRAY  AWAY 
SANITATION  PROBLEMS 


.  .  IN  DAIRY  BARNS 
.  .  HOG  BUILDINGS 
.  .  POULTRY  HOUSES 
.  .  ALL  FARM  BUILDINGS 


One  single  spray  application  of  CARBOLA 
on  walls,  ceilings  and  beams  gives  farm 
buildings  a  bright,  clean,  white  interior 
finish  —  AND  surrounds  your  housed 
animal  and  bird  livestock  with  sanitation. 


KILLS  GERMS,  FLIES,  INSECTS 

Laboratory  tests  show  that  CARBOLA  kills 
many  common  farm  disease  bacteria... 
has  excellent  residual  killing  power  over  a 
large  range  of  common  insect  pests... and 
helps  kill  ammonia  odors,  too. 


EASY  TO  USE 

CARBOLA  goes  on  easily  on  wood,  stone, 
masonry  or  brick,  forms  an  excellent  white 
surface  coating.  Unlike  whitewash  or  lime, 
it  will  not  crack,  flake  or  peel , . .  and  has  a 
slow  chalking  action  that  constantly 
renews  the  surface. 


See  your  dealer  and  start  using 
CARBOLA  today!  CARBOLA  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  Division  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Talc,  Natural  Bridge,  N.Y. 


l^BmA 

for  farm  building  sanitation' 
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SILOS,  SILO  UNLOADERS— barn  cleaners. 
Nold  P^arm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

PROTECT  CONCRETE  SILOS,  mangers,  milk 
rooms  from  acid,  salt,  oil,  grease  etc.  with 
Strutco  250.  Moisture  curing  clear  Urethane. 
Easily  applied,  economical.  Excellent  adher¬ 
ence  to  old  concrete,  wood  floors  etc.  Mixed 
with  sand  it  forms  a  moi'tar  much  harder  than 
concrete.  Patches  badly  damaged  silos  and  con¬ 
crete  floors  stronger  than  new.  Colors  available. 
P’or  wood  floors  in  the  home,  needs  no  wax¬ 
ing  or  polishing.  Simply  damp  mop.  Hi-gloss, 
Longwearing.  Structural  Coatings  Company, 
52  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


SUMMER  FARM  JOBS  For  High  School  Girls 
studying  agriculture.  Work  required  for  Grad¬ 
uation!  Contact  George  Chorein,  John  Bowne 
High  School,  63-25  Main  Street,  P’lushing,  N.  Y. 

11367. 


SPARROW  TRAPS 


SPARROWS  EAT  PROFITS!  Get  new,  im¬ 
proved  trap.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Free  par- 
ticulars.  Roy  Vail,  Antwerp  10,  Ohio. 


TIRES 


TRUCK  *  FARM  ♦  CAR— Used  Tires— Excel. 
#1—650x16  6  ply  $8.50:'  700x16  6  ply  $10.00: 
750x16  8  ply  $12.00:  900x16  8  ply  $15.00:  750x20 
8  ply  $15.00:  825x20  10  ply  $20.00:  900x20  10 
ply  $20.00:  1000x20  12  ply  $25.00:  Farm  Tire 
Specialist — Airplane  Conversion,  New  Truck — 
Tractor  Tires  also  available.  Write  for  complete 
list.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Sorry  no 
C.O.D.’s.  Cans  Tire,  1001  Broadway,  Chelsea, 
Mass.  Tel:  889-2035.  Area  Code  617.  


TRAVEL 


ONE  OF  OUR  most  popular  services  to  readers 
is  sponsoring  and  arranging  tours  and  cruises. 
They  are  popular  because  the  worries  about 
foreign  customs,  handling  baggage,  value  of 
foreign  money,  language  barriers,  tickets, 
reservations,  etc.,  can  be  forgotten.  Trained, 
experienced  escorts  take  care  of  everything  for 
you — even  tipping.  For  details  on  our  future 
tours,  write  American  Agriculturist  Tours,  Box 
370,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14851. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  —  HORSE  DRAWN  CARRIAGES, 
surreys,  wagons,  coaches,  sleighs,  old  cars.  Send 
price,  description  and  picture,  if  possible,  in 
first  letter.  Arnold  G.  Carlsen,  77  Anderson 
Street,  Hackensack.  New  Jersey. _ 

I  BUY  LEADED  GLASS  light  domes  and  leaded 
glass  table  lamps.  Address  to  read  A.  G.  Carl- 

sen,  RR  #1,  Box  48,  Colt’s  Neck,  N.  J. _ 

PAYING  $50.00  (GUARANTEED!)  for  each 
1955  penny  containing  famous  mint  error. 
Information,  Madison,  Box  246-RI,  Syosset, 
New  York  11791.  


WOMEN’S  INTEREST 


RAISE  RABBITS  for  us  on  $500  month  plan. 
Free  details.  White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio. _ _ 

MONEY  IN  DONUTS — Make  new  greaseless 
donuts  in  kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes. 
Duncan  3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Min¬ 
nesota^ _ 

WALLPAPER  SALE:  FINAL  clearance  all 
1965  patterns.  Write  for  your  Free  catalog  at 
once.  Sensational  savings.  We  pay  postage. 
Burlington  Trading  Post,  1800  Burlington, 

North  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ _ 

e^MA^PLE  BUTTERNUT  RECIPES  $1.00  old 
Vermont  style.  Handwritten  on  recipe  file 
cards.  Box  51,  Fairfield,  New  York. _ 

WEAVE  RUGS— Make  Good  Profits— No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary!  Free  Catalog,  sample  card, 
and  low  prices  on  carpet  warp,  rug  filler, 
looms,  parts,  inexpensive  beam  counter.  If 
you  have  loom— advise  make,  weaving  width 
please.  Or.  Rug  Company,  Dept.  5664,  Lima, 
Ohio  45802. _ _ _ 

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY — show  friends,  neigh¬ 
bors  Gifts,  Stationery,  Christmas,  All  Oc¬ 
casion  Cards.  Experience  unnecessary.  Salable 
samples  on  approval,  free  catalog,  free  name 
imprinted  Christmas  Card  Album.  Hedenkamp, 
361  Broadway.  Dept.  AA-33,  New  York  City. 
ARTIFICIAL  FLOWER.  HANDICRAFT  Ma¬ 
terials.  Discount  Catalog  25(1.  Flocraft,  Farrell 
13,  Penna. _ _ 

PAINTING  WITH  SEEDS.  The  Newest  Hobby 
Craze.  Full  Size  Patterns  Plus  Instructions, 
55d  each  or  Five  for  $2.00.  Rooster,  Hen, 
Fruit,  Flower,  Peacock,  Eagle,  Butterflies, 
Matador,  Cornucopia,  Pheasant,  Deer.  Pat’s 
Handicrafts,  Dept.  9,  Box  1414,  Bay  City, 
Texas  77414. 


Dates  to  Remember 


June  12-15  -  Neppco  Egg 
Marketing  School,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

June  l6-l8  -  National 
Chicken  Cooking  Contest  and 
annual  Delmarva  Chicken  Festi¬ 
val,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

June  l8  -  Spring  Meeting, 
New  Hampshire-Vermont  Christ¬ 
mas  Tree  Association,  Lyndon- 
ville,  Vermont. 

June  22-23  -  Pennsylvania 
Poultry  Federation  annual  con¬ 
ference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
University  Park. 

June  28-July  1  -  56th 
annual  Professional  Improvement 
Conference  of  Teachers  of 
Agriculture,  and  Meeting  of 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  New  York,  at  Agri¬ 
cultural  &  Technical  College, 
Alfred,  N.Y. 
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EVERY  NORTH 

is  Dairy  Moidii 

says 

The  dairymen  and  all  their  families  —  the  farmers  who 
use  their  modern  techniques  and  superior  equipment  to 
produce  increasing  amounts  of  good  farm  milk  all  year 
round,  even  with  fewer  cows.  (Like  the  more  than  15,000 
producers  who  belong  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association  and  its  eleven  affiliated  co-ops  right  now.) 

The  consumers  and  all  their  families  who  eat  and  drink 
more  milk  products  every  year:  Grade  A  Pasteurized, 
Homogenized  Vitamin  D,  Modified  Skim  and  Instant  Dry 
Milk;  Half  &  Half;  Cheddar  and  Cottage  Cheese,  Heavy 
and  Sour  Cream,  Ice  Cream  .  .  .  and  Egg  Nog  (though 
that  is  a  bit  seasonal,  it’s  for  December,  not  June). 

The  Dairylea  route  salesmen  and  lab  technicians,  salesmen 
and  drivers,  office  girls  and  bookkeepers  who  help  market 
the  milk  —  and  all  their  families. 

And  the  field  men  and  dairy  technicians,  economists  and 
other  staff  people  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  other 
co-ops. 

The  bankers  who  lend  money,  and  the  suppliers  of  goods, 
equipment,  and  services  to  dairymen  —  and  all  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  storekeepers  and  clerks  —  and  their  families,  too. 

almost  everybody ! 

Including  the  government  people  who  assess  and  collect 
the  dairymen’s  taxes,  and  administer  the  big  Milk  Orders, 
and  the  lawmakers,  as  well  as  the  educators  who  teach 
vocational  agriculture  and  provide  extension  services  to 
New  York  State’s  largest  single  industry  —  and  all  their 
families. 

And  the  researchers  and  economists  who  measure  the 
billion-dollar  value  of  the  dairy  industry  to  New  York 
State,  as  well  as  the  cartoonists  who  draw  pictures  about 
the  vastness  of  it  all,  and  the  editors  and  reporters  who 
write  or  talk  or  comment  about  special  months,  or  business, 
or  local  news  —  and  all  their  families. 

And  the  cooks  who  provide  all  sorts  of  gourmet  or  just 
plain  good  family  fare  using  milk  products,  and  the  dieti¬ 
tians  who  point  out  that  milk  really  is  the  most  nearly 
perfect  single  food  —  your  best  food  buy  under  any  of 
many  trusted  brand  names,  including  Dairylea  —  and  all 
their  families. 

Who  else? 

Pussy  cats,  of  course. 


THE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAQUE 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


IT’S  STRAWBERRY  TIME! 


by  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 


MAKE  JUNE  a  “red  letter” 
month  by  serving  juicy,  ripe  straw¬ 
berries  often,  and  preserve  some 
for  later  use.  Strawberries  are  a 
fragile  fruit;  handle  carefully  and 
use  them  promptly. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  PINEAPPLE  SHELL 

1  large  ripe  pineapple 
1  quart  ripe  strawberries 
Sugar 

3/4  to  1  cup  flaked  coconut 

1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 
and  sweetened 

Wash  and  cut  pineapple  in  half 
lengthwise,  from  the  base  through 
the  leaves.  Carefully  cut  out  the 
pineapple  from  each  half,  leaving 
about  3/4  inch  of  shell.  Reserve 
shells.  Remove  any  core  from  pine¬ 
apple  and  cut  in  small  chunks. 
Combine  pineapple  and  berries 
(cut  in  half  if  large),  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  chill. 

At  serving  time,  fold  in  coconut 
and  pile  the  fruit  in  shells.  Top 
each  half  with  whipped  cream  and 
garnish  with  a  large  strawberry 
cut  in  quarters  ( starting  at  pointed 
tip,  cut  not  quite  through  to  base) 
and  a  sprig  of  mint.  Place  shells 
on  an  attractive  platter,  facing  in 
opposite  directions,  and  transfer 
servings  of  fruit  and  cream  to  in¬ 
dividual  dessert  plates. 

STRAWBERRY  MELON  CUP 

3  cups  cantaloupe  and  honeydew  balls 
1  quart  strawberries,  sliced 
Ginger  ale  or  carbonated  grapefruit 
beverage 
Mint  leaves 

Alternate  layers  of  melon  balls 
and  berries  in  sherbet  glasses.  Pour 
over  about  1/4  to  1/3  cup  of  the 
ginger  ale  or  grapefruit  beverage. 
Garnish  with  a  sprig  of  frosted 
mint  (dip  mint  in  egg  white  and 
then  confectioners’  sugar)  or  top 


WINDOWS 

by  Oueena  D.  Miller 

Windows  are  for  breathing  on. 

Or  pressing  noses  to; 

Or  for  raindrops  sliding  down, 

Or  just  for  looking  through. 

Windows  are  for  standing  by. 

To  wave  a  hand  or  call; 

But  not  for  throwing  baseballs  at! 
No!  Not  for  that  at  all! 
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with  a  scoop  of  lime  sherbet. 

SPRINGTIME  SALAD 

Fresh  pineapple  slices,  cored 
Avocado  slices,  peeled 
Sliced  strawberries 
Greens 

Place  a  pineapple  slice  on  bed 
of  crisp  greens  on  salad  plate. 
Arrange  slices  of  avocado  around 
edge  and  fill  center  with  straw¬ 
berry  slices.  Serve  with  Citrus 
Dressing  (made  by  substituting 
fresh  orange,  lime,  and  lemon  juice 
for  vinegar  in  a  French  dressing 
recipe  and  slightly  sweetened  with 
confectioners’  sugar).  Canned  pine¬ 
apple  slices  may  be  used  instead 
of  fresh  pineapple. 

STRAWBERRY  SALAD  DRESSING 

1  cup  mayonnaise  or  salad  dressing 
1/2  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 
3  to  4  tablespoons  confectioners’  sugar 
1  cup  crushed  fresh  strawberries 

Combine  mayonnaise  with  whip¬ 
ped  cream  and  blend  in  sugar. 
Fold  in  crushed  berries.  Especially 
good  served  on  combination  fruit 
salads. 

BERRIES  WITH 

MOCK  DEVONSHIRE  CREAM 

1  8-oz,  package  cream  cheese 

1  cup  heavy  cream 

2  tablespoons  confectioners’  sugar 
Sweetened  whole  strawberries 

Soften  cream  cheese,  blend  in 
cream  and  sugar,  and  beat  with 
fork  until  fluffy.  Pile  in  center  of 
an  attractive  rimmed  serving  dish 
and  surround  with  whole  berries. 
To  serve,  spoon  some  of  the 


Prolong  the  strawberry 
season  by  putting  some 
of  the  rosy  berries  into 
jam.  It  will  taste  oh-so- 
good  next  winter! 

Photo:  Certo  Fruit  Pectin 


Coconut  Cream  Straw¬ 
berry  Pie,  garnished  with 
whole  berries,  is  pretty 
enough  to  serve  for  a  very 
special  occasion. 


Photo:  Baker's  Angel  Flake  Coconut 


cream  onto  dessert  plate  and  top 
with  some  of  the  berries,  or  reverse 
process  and  place  berries  on  plate 
first.  This  cream  is  also  good 
served  with  raspberries  and 
peaches  in  season,  or  even  with 
strawberry  or  raspberry  jam  on 
hot,  rich  baking  powder  biscuits 
or  scones. 

COCONUT  CREAM  STRAWBERRY  PIE 

1/3  cup  sugar 
1/2  cup  flour 
1/4  teaspoon  salt 
3  cups  milk 

2  egg  yolks,  lightly  beaten 
2  teaspoons  vanilla  extract 
1  cup  flaked  coconut 
1  tablespoon  butter 
1  pint  strawberries 

1  baked  9-inch  pie  shell 

2  egg  whites,  unbeaten 
1/2  cup  sugar 

1/8  teaspoon  sedt 

3  tablespoons  water 
1/2  teaspoon  vanilla 
1/3  cup  flaked  coconut 

Combine  sugar,  flour,  and  salt 
and  add  milk  gradually,  stirring 
until  smooth.  Cook  over  medium 
heat  with  constant  stirring  until 
thickened.  Mix  a  small  amount 
with  egg  yolks,  then  combine  all, 
and  cook  a  couple  of  minutes 
longer.  Add  coconut,  butter  and 
vanilla.  Cool.  Place  1  cup  halved 
berries  in  pie  shell  and  add  filling. 

Combine  egg  whites,  sugar,  salt 
and  water  in  top  of  double  boiler; 
beat  with  rotary  beater  over  boil¬ 
ing  water  until  mixture  holds 
peaks.  Add  vanilla  and  pile  lightly 
on  filling.  Sprinkle  with  coconut 
and  decorate  with  remaining  ber¬ 
ries  and  a  few  leaves,  if  available. 


STRAWBERRY  PRESERVES 

Wash  and  hull  2  quarts  of  firm, 
ripe  strawberries  and  drop  into 
boiling  water  for  2  minutes.  Drain 
and  combine  with  4  cups  sugar  in 
a  large  kettle.  Boil  2  minutes.  Set 
aside  until  boiling  stops,  add  2 
more  cups  sugar,  and  boil  5  min¬ 
utes.  Stir  in  1  tablespoon  lemon 
juice. 

Pour  mixture  onto  large  platter 
and  let  stand  overnight,  covering 
lightly.  Place  in  cold,  sterile  glasses 
or  jars,  seal,  label  and  store. 
Makes  about  3  pints. 

Note:  If  you  wish,  you  may 
skim  out  the  berries  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  bring  juice  to  a  boil  for  sever¬ 
al  minutes  to  thicken,  add  berries, 
put  into  jars,  and  seal. 

NO-COOK  STRAWBERRY  JAM 

Thoroughly  crush,  one  layer  at 
a  time,  about  1  quart  fully  ripe 
strawberries.  Measure  2  cups  into 
a  large  bowl  or  pan.  Add  4  cups 
(1-3/4  lbs.)  sugar,  mix  well,  and 
let  stand. 

Mix  3/4  cup  water  and  1  box 
powdered  fruit  pectin  in  a  small 
saucepan,  bring  to  a  boil  and  boil 
1  minute,  stirring  constantly.  Stir 
into  fruit  mixture  and  continue  stir¬ 
ring  about  3  minutes.  (There  will 
be  a  few  remaining  sugar  crystals.) 

Qiiickly  ladle  into  glasses  and 
cover  at  once  with  tight  lids.  When 
jam  is  set  (may  take  up  to  24 
hours),  store  in  freezer.  If  jam  will 
be  used  within  2  to  3  weeks,  it 
may  be  kept  in  refrigerator.  Makes 
about  6  medium  (8  oz.)  glasses. 
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in  Difficult  Locations 

by  Neneizin  R.  White 


Probably  the  worst  conditions 
for  plants  are  too  much  shade, 
locations  that  are  too  wet,  and 
areas  that  are  too  dry.  There  are, 
however,  quite  a  few  plants  that 
will  do  well,  or  at  least  reasonably 
so,  under  these  adverse  circum¬ 
stances.  I  think  the  best  way  to 
give  you  the  names  of  these  plants 


is  in  list  form,  and  you  may  want 
to  put  this  with  your  garden  books 
and  other  notes  for  future  reference. 

Most  nurserymen  can  supply 
you  with  numerous  suggestions  for 
other  unusual  situations;  if  you 
will  check  with  them  first,  you’ll 
save  yourself  money  and  disap¬ 
pointment. 


FOR  WET  LOCATIONS 

Trees 

Acer  dasycarpum 

Quercus  palustris 

Acer  ruburm 

Salix  in  variety 

Amelanchier  canadensis 

Thuja  occidentalis 

Nyssa  sylvatica 

Tilia  americana 

Platanus  occidentalis 

Tsuga  canadensis 

Populus  in  variety 

Ulmus  americana 

Shrubs 

Aronia  arbutifolia 

Rosa  palustris 

Chionanthus  virginicus 

Salix  in  variety 

Clethra  alnifolia 

Spirea  tomentosa 

Cornus  alba 

Viburnum  americanum 

Cornus  amomum 

Viburnum  cassinoides 

Cornus  stolonifera 

Viburnum  dentatum 

Hypericum  aureum 

Viburnum  lentago 

Ilex  verticillata 

Viburnum  opulus 

Rosa  lucida 

FOR  DRY  LOCATIONS 

Trees 

Acer  campestre 

Pinus  strobus 

Acer  ginnala 

Pinus  sylvestris 

Ailanthus  glandulosa 

Quercus  coccinea 

Betula  populifolia 

Quercus  macrocarpa 

Fraxinus  lanceolata 

Sophora  japonica 

Gleditsia  varieties 

Ulmus  pumila 

Koelreuteria  paniculate 

Shrubs 

Acanthopanax  pentaphyllus 

Potentilla  fruticosa 

Cornus  paniculata 

Prunus  maritima 

Eleagnus  angustifolia 

Rhamnus  frangula 

Juniperus  chin,  sargenti 

Rhus  in  variety 

Juniperus  communis  &  varieties 

Robinia  hispida 

Juniperus  horiz.  Bar  Harbor 

Rosa  nitida 

Juniperus  horiz.  douglasi 

Rose  rugosa 

Ligustrum  in  variety 

Viburnum  prunifolium 

Lonicera  tatarica  varieties 

FOR  SHADED  LOCATIONS 

Trees 

Acer  ginnala 

Ilex  opaca 

Amelanchier  canadensis 

Magnolia  glauca 

Chionanthus  virginicus 

Oxydendrum  arboreum 

Cornus  florida  &  rubra 

Tsuga  canadensis 

Halesia  tetraptera 

Shrubs 

Abelia  grandiflora 

Leucothoe  catesbaei 

Acanthopanax  pentaphyllus 

Ligustrum  ibota  regelianum 

Aronia  species 

Lonicera  fragrantissima 

Berberis  julianae 

Lonicera  morrowi 

Calycanthus  floridus 

Mahonia  aquifolium 

Cephalanthus  occidentalis 

Pieris  japonica 

Cercis  canadensis 

Potentilla  fruticosa 

Cercis  chinensis 

Rhododendron  maximum 

Clethra  alnifolia 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides 

Cornus  mas 

Symphoricarpos 

Diervilla  sessilifolia 

Taxus  baccata  repandens 

Hamamelis 

Taxus  cuspidata 

Hydrangea  arborescens  grand. 

Viburnum  ocerifolium 

Hydrangea  quercifolia 

Viburnum  lentago 

Hypericum  aureum 

Viburnum  opulus 

Kalmia 

Viburnum  prunifolium 

■Name 


:  Acropolis,  Olympia,  Delphi,  Beirut,  the  Cedars 
:  of  Lebanon,  Holy  Land  including  Jerusalem  and 
:  Tel  Aviv,  Cairo,  Luxor  -  all  these  romantic 
;  names  and  places  are  part  of  your  all-expense 
:  three  weeks  Mediterranean  Holiday.  Send  coupon 
;  today. 


in. 


Istanbul  s  Topkapi  Palace 


-;7,,  '  iffii  a 

amous 


Arch  of  Constantine 


Parthenon  -  Part  of  Four“; 


)  i 


Day  Greek  Classic  Tourf*^ 


American  AgricuTTurist  Tours 
Department  J-1  FREE 

Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc.  TRAVEL 

60  Dedham  Avenue 

Needham,  Massachusetts  02192  BOOKLET 


Please  rush  me  free  information  on  the  Amencai 
Agriculturist- TSB  Tours. 


D  British  Isles  Holiday  U  Mediterranean  Holida 


Address 
City - 


State 


PLEASE  PRINT 


Highlight  of  Your  Visit  to  Egypt 


Travel  Anywhere  With  TSB 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


GROW  Stern's* 

GENm 


SUGAR  ball: 

STRAWBERI 


UP  TO  IVa"  AND  MORE  ACROSS! 

3  ENORMOUS  CROPS  A  YEAR! 

FIRM,  SWEET,  EXTRA-JUICY,  RED! 

7..  MUST  BEAR 
PROFUSELY  JUNE  ’TIL 
NOVEMBER...  OR 
MONEY  BACK! 


The  greatest  new  strawberry  since  1835!  NOW 
READY— Stern’s  GENEVA  “Sugar  Ball,"  the  big¬ 
gest,  rosiest,  juiciest,  busiest  everbearing  ever — 
3  crops  a  year — Spring,  Summer,  Fall  —  eye¬ 
filling,  luscious  strawberries,  up  to  IV2"  and 
more  across!  Heat-resistant,  drought-resistant, 
disease-resistant.  Winter-hardy! 


INCH 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


SUPPLY  LIMITED!  HURRY! 


ONLY  120  A  PLANT  IN  lOOO  LOTS  (as  long  as  supply  lasts). 


FINEST  GRADE  PLANTS!  PICK 
YOUR  FIRST  CROP  IN  30-60 
DAYS;  largest,  most  vigorous 


.Stern's  Nurseries,  Dept,  M2  ,  Genevs,  N.Y.  14456 

Rush  my  geneva  Strawberry  Plants,  guaranteed  as  stated  at  left— 
Cat.  #09910  (send  check  or  money  order). 


No.  I’s.  Double  Guaranteed: 
(1)  If  plants  fail  to  bear  to 
your  delight,  money  refunded 
or  full  replacement  and  you 
keep  plants.  (2)  Same  guar¬ 
antee:  if  plants  do  not  please 
upon  receipt! 

Stern’S  Nurseries 
Dept.  M2  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


□  6for$  2.00 

□  12for$  3.75 

□  25  for  $  6.50 

□  50  for  $  12.00 

□  100  for  $21 .00 

□  250  for  $  45.00 

□  500  for  $  70.00 

□  1000  for  $120.00 


Name_ 

Address 

City _ 

State  _ 


Add  10%  for  postage  and  packing  (45c  minimum). 
N.Y.  State  residents  add  2%  Sales  Tax. 


.Z.IP. 
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When 

You're 

SICK 


HURT... 


IT^S  GOOD  TO  HAVE 
THIS  MONEY  COMING  IN 

Being  sick  or  hurt  isn’t  quite  so  bad  if 
money  keeps  coming  in  to  pay  your  bills. 
That’s  why  so  many  working  men  have 
joined  with  their  fellow  workers  in  a 
Farmers  and  Traders  plan  of  disability  in¬ 
surance.  It  gives  them  the  protection  they 
need— at  savings  they  appreciate.  Talk  it 
over.  Then  get  the  facts  from  your  Farmers 
and  Traders  representative,  or  send  the 
coupon. 


r 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


I 

L 


Send  disability  information 


n 


City 


me 

or  1(0 

- .A.ge - 

y 

State 

BIG,  FARM-SIZE 
"STA-KLEAN"  OVENS 
IN  ONE  30"  RANGE 


(MONARCH  "STA-KLEAN” 
OVENS  WITH  “TCB”  give  you 
controlled  radiant  ray  broiling  — 
NO  SMOKE,  NO  STAIN,  NO 
SPATTER.  Keeps  ovens  spot¬ 
less  —  meat  more  tender,  juicy. 
Available  in  woodtone  or  white. 


RANGE  COMPANY 
B36B  LAKE  STREET 
BEAVER  DAM,  WIS,  53916 


Matching  Monarch 
woodtone  or  white 
“Frost-Free”  19  cu. 
ft.  Refrigerator  with 
193  lb.  Freezer. 


Notice 

Please  include  AA-RNY  address  label 
to  insure  prompt  service  whenever 
you  write  us  about  a  subscription. 

Mail  to;  American  Agriculturist,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  516,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14851 

To  subscribe  mail  this  form  with 
your  payment,  and  check:  □  new 
subscription  □  renew  my  present 
subscription. 

name 

Subscription  Rates  in  the  U.  S.:  1 

year,  $1.00;  2  years,  $2.00;  3  years,  — - 

$2.50;  4  years,  $3.00;  6  years, 

$4.00;  8  years,  $5.00;  all  other _ 

countries,  1  year,  $2.50.  city  state  zip  code 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


ATTACH 

LABEL 

HERE 


If  you're  moving,  please  let  us  know 
five  weeks  before  changing  your  ad¬ 
dress.  Place  magazine  address  label 
here,  print  your  new  address  below, 
if  you  hove  o  question  about  your 
subscription,  place  your  magazine  ad¬ 
dress  label  here  and  clip  this  form  to 
'your  letter. ''  /'  . 


nWORK  CLOTHES— COVERALLS!! 


SAVE  75%  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

Coveralls  . 

Shopcoots,  white  and  colors,  36  to  4&  _ 

Matching  pants  and  shirts 
Pants  only  . 


.00  Shirts  only  . . . 

Matching  Gabordine-lika 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabordine-lika  pants  only  ..  1.25 

Gabordina-like  shirts  only  ..  .75 

Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  ...  1.75 

Heavy  twill  shirts — Dork 

colors — l4'/i  to  17 . eo.  1.25 

Lined  twill  jackets  (36-42)  ...  2.89 

Add  $.75  for  postage.  No  COD. 
All  Sizes.  Colors — ^Ton,  Grey,  Blue, 
Green,  used,  professionally  laun¬ 
dered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

N.Y.  State  add  2%  tax 

P.  O.  BOX  385  Dept.  5  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y 


$1.89 

1.50 

1.50 

.50 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 
Over  2  Million 
SUNFLOWER  DISHCLOTHS 

\\Vre  sold  last  year  by  members  of 
societies,  clubs,  groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your 
treasury  and  make  friends  for  your 
0  organization. 

Sample  FREE  to  Oflleiai. 
SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC.  Cohoes.  N.  Y.  12047 
Establishod  1915 


Helps  Solve  3  Biggest 

FALSE  TEETH 

Worries  and  Problems 

A  little  FASTEETH  sprinkled  on 
your  dentures  does  all  this:  (1)  Helps 
hold  false  teeth  more  firmly  in  place; 

(2)  Holds  them  more  comfortably; 

(3)  Lets  you  bite  up  to  35',;,'  harder 
without  discomfort.  FASTEETH 
Powder  is  alkaline  (non-acid).  Won’t 
sour.  No  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste. 
Dentures  that  fit  are  essential  to 
health.  See  your  dentist  regularly. 
Get  FASTEETH  at  all  drug  counters. 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN 

V  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and  save 
$3  to  $5  a  pair!  ELASTOCK  — 

NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber  and  Cotton — 2-wa> 
Stretch  Surgical  Hose  unexcelled  for  wear,  support, 
comfort.  Lightweight,  seamless,  almost  invisible. 

Write  for  FREE  folder 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  522  Cheimsford,  Mass. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch —Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — .  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  liealing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (BiO'Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


4746.  Back-wrap  dress  skims  the 
figure  smartly.  PRINTED  PAT¬ 
TERN  Misses'  Sizes  10-20.  Size 
16:  2-3/4  yds.  45-inch.  35  cents. 

4554.  Nip-waisted  princess  style! 
PRINTED  PATTERN  Misses'  Sizes 
10-18;  Jr.  Sizes  9,  11,  13.  Size  16: 
3-1/8  yds.  39-inch.  35  cents. 

4689.  A  slimming  half-size  skim¬ 
mer.  PRINTED  PATTERN  in  Sizes 
12|-22^.  Size  16^  takes  2-5/8  yds. 
35- inch  fabric. 

4689  l2'/2-22y2 


All  Printed  Patterns 

4746  10-20 


4733.  Soft  scallops  for  dress  and 
jacket.  PRINTED  PATTERN  Wo¬ 
men's  Sizes  34-48.  Size  36  dress: 
3  yds.  35-inch  fabric.  35  cents. 

4527.  A  smart  wardrobe  in  three 
parts  --  easy  to  sew.  PRINTED 
'y  PATTERN  in  Half  Sizes  12|-24|. 
Yardages  in  pattern.  35  cents. 

4997.  Bias- cut  yoke  for  a  slim¬ 
ming  skimmer.  PRINTED  PAT¬ 
TERN  in  Half  Sizes  12i-24|.  Size 
16|:  2-7/8  yds.  35-inch.  35  cents. 


653.  A  cool  shell  --  crocheted  in 
a  pretty  flower  design  formed  by 
lace-stitch.  Directions  for  sizes 


32-34;  36-38. 


25  cents. 


661.  Gay  hostess  aprons  to  trim 
with  bolci  flower  pockets.  Trans¬ 
fer  of  5  pockets,  directions  for  3 
aprons.  25  cents. 


DRESS  PATTERNS  are  35?;  each.  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  25^  each. 
Add  IO9I  each  for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10011.  Write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly. 

Send  SO?:  for  Spring-Summer  Catalog  showing  125  PRINTED  PATTERNS  — 
over  300  design  views.  COUPON  for  one  FREE  PATTERN  in  Catalog. 

See  more  than  200  designs  to  order  in  our  Giant  1966  Needlecraft 
Catalog.  Printed  in  the  book  are  THREE  FREE  PATTERNS.  Send  25?!. 

New,  DECORATE  with  NEEDLECRAFT  Book — 25  complete  patterns  for  deco¬ 
rator  accessories  shown  in  5  room  settings.  Send  50^  now. 
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MORE 

PRIZES! 


From  FARMERS  AND 
TRADERS  LIFE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  CO.:  64-piece  set 
of  Syracuse  China. 


After  our  May  issue  went  to 
press,  we  learned  that  several  ad¬ 
ditional  prizes  would  be  awarded 
state  winners  in  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist-New  York  State  Grange 
Applesauce  Cake  Contest  when  the 
finals  are  held  at  Hamburg,  N.Y., 
this  fall.  We  know  how  excited  you 
county  winners  must  be  atthepros- 
pect  of  taking  home  one  of  the 
marvelous  grand  prizes,  as  well 
as  the  many  grocery  prizes  being 
given  the  top  10  state  winners. 

Another  grand  prize  for  the 
contest  comes  from  Farmers  and 
Traders  Life  Insurance  Co.  It  is  a 
64-piece  set  of  Syracuse  China  in 
the  beautiful  “Wedding  Ring”  pat¬ 
tern.  This  is  a  complete  service  for 
eight,  and  matchings  for  the  china 
are  guaranteed  for  at  least  20 
years. 

Other  prizes  not  announced  in 
May  are  as  follows,  to  each  of  the 
top  10  stcite  winners: 

From  Cuba  Cheese  &  Trading 
Co.,  Inc.:  A  5-lb.  New  York  State 
Cheddar  Cheese. 


From  Western  New  York  Apple 
Growers  Assn.,  Inc.:  A  case  of 
applesauce. 


From  Syracuse  China  Corp.,  to 
the  No.  1  winner:  A  16-piece  starter 
set  of  Carefree  True  China,  “Way- 
side”  pattern. 

Again,  we  would  like  to  express 
our  appreciation  to  each  company 
participating  in  this  contest.  Your 
generous  response  to  our  request 
for  prizes  has  been  most  encourag- 
ing. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  .  .  . 

A  recipe  for  Dundee  cake?  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Schreiber,  1408  Rich¬ 
mond  Rd.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
10304,  says  it  is  similar  to  one 
lormerly  made  by  Cushman’s 
Bakery. 

Pillsbury  Bake-Off  Cookbooks 
No.  1  and  No.  3?  This  request 
comes  from  Mrs.  John  D.  Rooney, 
8  Heather  Lane,  Darien,  Conn. 
06820. 

Any  pieces  of  Royal  Doulton 
English  China,  Grantham  Pattern 
D5477?  If  so,  please  contact  Mrs. 
Axel  Madsen,  Box  65,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Mass.  01073. 

A  recipe  for  an  old  fashioned 
soft  pretzel?  If  so,  will  you  share 
it  with  Mrs.  Roy  T.  Hadesty,  P.O. 
Box  115,  Gordon,  Pa.  17936. 


Thanks! 

In  our  February  issue,  Mrs.  L. 
A.  Hugunin  of  Cayuga,  New  York, 
asked  lor  Buttermilk  Soup,  Pie, 
and  Pudding  recipes.  Injustafew 
'veeks  she  received  58  recipes  from 
seven  states. 

Mrs.  Hugunin  asks  that  we  re- 
Amencan  Agriculturist,  June,  1966 


lay  her  thanks  to  everyone  who 
took  time  to  write  her  and  for  the 
many  recipes  you  sent. 


NEW  YORK  EXPOSITION 

It  may  seem  like  a  long 
time  to  August  30  and  the 
State  Exposition,  but  Mrs. 
John  Vandervort,  Director  of 
the  Art  and  Home  Center, 
and  her  staff  have  been  work¬ 
ing  for  weeks,  making  plans 
for  the  Community  Service 
Awards  Contest  and  the 
Home  Arts  and  Crafts  com¬ 
petitions. 

Write  today  for  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Division  Premium  Book 
and  entry  blanks,  and  be  sure 
to  ask  for  the  Community 
Service  Awards  entry  form 
also.  Do  this  at  once  because 
Community  Service  entries 
will  not  be  accepted  later  than 
Friday,  June  24.  In  the  Home 
Arts  and  Crafts  competition, 
entries  will  be  accepted  up  to 
and  including  Tuesday,  Au¬ 
gust  9. 

Address  your  request  to 
Art  &  Home  Center,  New 
York  State  Exposition,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y. 13209 


Picture  Yourself 


6,000  Miles 
from  Home 
in  the 


Paradise  of  the  Pacific 


Be  there 

July  29- August"^ 

American  Agridiilturisr 

HAWAIIAN^  t 

_  holiday^ 


^Ru^h  coup6h  now 
for  free  folder 


FREt 


TRAVEL 


American  Agriculturist  Tours 
Department  K-1 
Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

60  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham.  Massachusetts  02192 
Please  rush  me  free  information  on  the  American  Agriculturist-TSB  Hawaiian  llolidayJ 


BOOKLET 


Travel  .Anywhere 
With  TSB 


Address- 
C  ity _ 


PLEASE-. 

PRINT 


.  State- 


Judging  by  all  the  orders  aud  enthusiastic  letters  that  continue 
to  pour  in,  Ed  Eastman’s  great  book,  JOURNEY  TO  DAY  BEFORE 
YESTERDAY,  tops  all  of  the  fourteen  wonderful  books  that  he  has 
written.  One  reader  wrote: 


“You  cant  turn  the  calendar  back,  but  JOURNEY  TO  DAY 
BEFORE  YESTERDAY  comes  the  nearest  to  it  of  anything  I  have 
ever  read.” 


“As  L  read  this  fascinating  story  of  experiences  that  were  so  like 
my  own  when  I  was  young,  I  did  indeed  forget  where  I  was,  ‘escaped’ 
for  a  little  while  from  cdl  the  pressures  and  problems  of  these  modern 
times,  and  traveled  with  Ed  back  to  Day  Before  Yesterday  when  I 
was  a  boy.” 

Here  is  a  hook  for  your  young  people,  one  of  the  very  few 
accurate  and  very  readable  stories  of  what  life  was  like  when  Grandma 
and  Grandpa  were  young  and  full  of  fun  and  frolic. 


Send  check  or  money  order  for  $5.95  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  INC. 
DEPARTMENT  BOOK 
SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING 
ITHACA,  N.Y.  14850 

New  York  State  residents  add  12  cents  for  tax. 
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IS 

CULTIVATION 

NECESSARY? 


Like  most  other  farm  practices, 
cultivating  has  almost  completely 
changed  in  recent  years.  One  of 
my  earliest  memories  is  of  riding 
a  horse  hitched  to  a  one-horse 
cultivator  which  father  had  loaded 
with  stones  to  make  it  dig  deep, 
while  he  bore  down  with  all  his 
might  on  the  handles.  We  know 
now,  of  course,  that  that  kind  of 
cultivating  cut  off  many  of  the 
roots  of  the  growing  crops.  Many 
a  long  June  day  have  I  walked 
miles  upon  miles  with  a  one-horse 
cultivator,  stopping  once  in  awhile 
to  dump  the  dirt  and  stones  out 
of  my  shoes  and  to  take  a  look  at 
the  blooming  countryside. 

The  one-horse  cultivator  was 
followed  by  a  machine  (on  which 
the  operator  rode)  hauled  by  two 
horses.  No  row  crop  was  consider¬ 
ed  taken  care  of  until  it  had  been 
cultivated  three  or  four  times.  Now 
the  whole  idea  is  to  cutdown  labor, 
with  not  more  than  once  over  with 
the  cultivator,  if  at  all. 

The  chief  purpose  of  cultivating 
was  to  kill  weeds.  Today  chemical 
weed  killers  have  pretty  well  solved 
the  weed  problem.  There  still  re¬ 
mains  the  question,  much  debated, 
whether  or  not  a  light  cultivation 
at  least  once  is  needed  to  loosen 
up  soils  inclined  to  pack,  and  to 
aerate  them.  It  always  seemed  to 
me  that  you  could  almost  see  a 
crop  jump  after  cultivating  it .  .  . 
and  I  still  believe  it  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  on  many  soils.  What  do  you 
think? 


"HELP  FOR 

GOING  TO  COLLEGE” 

On  page  34  of  the  April  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist  I  wrote 
an  article  entitled  “Getting  Ready 
for  College,”  and  suggested  that 
Ithaca  College  would  be  glad  to 
send,  free  of  charge,‘a  copy  of  my 
instruction  sheets  to  students  who 
are  planning  to  go  to  college  any¬ 
where  this  fall,  or  to  their  parents. 
These  papers  were  designed  to  help 
students  make  the  great  adjustment 
from  home  and  high  school  to 
college  dormitory  and  class  room. 

The  papers  include  suggestions 
for  helping  young  people  with 
their  many  personal  problems,  and 
detailed  instructions  on  how  to 
study  scientifically  ( including  how 
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to  make  a  daily  time  schedule) 
how  to  get  interested  in  a  subject, 
how  to  concentrate,  how  to  take 
notes,  and  how  to  build  and  keep 
goals  and  ideals. 

If  you  wish  a  set  of  these  papers, 
address  your  request  to  Dean  of 
Students,  Ithaca  College,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  14850 

A  PRESENT  THAT  FITS 

What  is  more  embarrassing 
than  to  make  someone  a  present 
tliat  they  don’t  need  nor  want? 
Trying  to  be  polite,  they  will  say, 
“Thank  you  so  much,  this  is  just 
what  I  wanted.”  But  you  only  have 
to  look  at  their  faces  to  know  that 
you  have  wasted  your  money. 


Because  I  have  read  so  many 
enthusiastic  letters  that  E.  R.  East¬ 
man  has  received  about  his  book 
“Journey  to  Day  Before  Yester¬ 
day,”  I  have  no  hesitation  what¬ 
ever  in  recommending  it  as  a 
present  for  Father’s  Day,  for  any 
birthday,  for  a  graduating  student, 
in  fact  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
relive  the  pleasant  memories  of 
their  lives,  or  who  wants  to  know 
and  laugh  about  the  “antics”  and 
the  “carryings  on”  of  grandma 
and  grandpa  when  they  were 
young. 

People  write  that  they  read  the 
book  sometimes  two  and  three 
times,  that  they  read  it  out  loud  to 
the  family,  that  they  keep  it  on  the. 
bedside  stand  and  read  some  of 
the  sketches  to  relax  before  going 
to  sleep. 

It  is  a  beautifully-made  book 
with  nearly  a  hundred  pictures  of 
old-time  scenes.  Old  or  young,  you 
will  enjoy  every  word  of  it. 

Copies  will  be  mailed  postpaid 
for  $5.95  each.  (New  York  resi¬ 
dents  add  \2<f:  tax).  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Department  Book,  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  14850.  ME.R. 


TODAY 


Here  hath  been  dawning  another 
blue  day: 

Think,  wilt  thou  let  it  slip 
^  useless  away? 

Out  of  Eternity  this  new  day 
was  born; 

Into  Eternity,  at  night,  will 
return. 


Behold  it  aforetime  no  eye 
ever  did; 

So  soon  it  forever  from  all 
eyes  is  hid. 

Here  hath  been  dawning  another 
blue  day: 

Think,  wilt  thou  let  it  slip 
useless  away? 

By  Thomas  Carlyle 


It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  ^ 
verse  the  great  poet  has  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  all  of  us.  Yesterday  is 
gone  and  we  can  do  little  about 
it  .  .  .  and  we  can’t  be  sure  about 
tomorrow.  But  we  do  have  to¬ 
day  ...  a  precious  gift  direct 
from  the  hand  of  God. 

In  his  poem,  “The  Village 
Blacksmith,”  Longfellow  tells  us 
how  to  live  today: 

Toiling.  ,  .rejoicing.  .  .sorrowing 
Onward  through  life  he  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task 
begun. 

Each  evening  sees  it  close; 

Something  attempted,  something 
done. 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 
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DISHWASHING  MACHINES  SAVE  LABOR 


Ever  since  I  was  a  small  boy 
I  have  helped  in  the  kitchen.  There 
were  four  of  us  boys  in  the  family 
and  no  girls,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot 
often  to  wash  dishes  .  .  .  and  some¬ 
times  to  do  some  cooking.  I  still 
do.  So  I  speak  with  some  expe¬ 
rience  when  I  say  that  after  having 
had  a  dishwasher  for  nine  years, 
I  think  it  is  the  most  labor  saving 
device  of  all  the  modern  kitchen 
gadgets.  Except  when  we  have 
company  there  are  only  three  of 
us  in  the  family,  and  after  the  table 
is  cleared  I  can  rinse  all  the  dishes 
and  put  them  in  the  washer  in  eight 
minutes  or  less. 

Perhaps  best  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  a  dishwasher  can  get  the 
dishes  cleaner  from  a  bacterici 
standpoint  than  is  possible  by 
hand.  In  an  experiment  conducted 
by  scientists  in  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  Beltsville,  Mary¬ 
land,  it  was  found  that  the  bacterial 


count  on  dishes  washed  by  the 
machine  was  only  three  tenths  of 
one  percent  compared  to  19  percent 
on  dishes  washed  by  hand. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
dishwasher,  I  suggest  you  check 
carefully  with  your  home  demon¬ 
stration  agent  or  with  your  State 
College  of  Llome  Economics.  Be 
sure  that  your  water  pressure  is 
adequate.  About  the  worst  fault 
of  our  machine  is  that  it  is  noisy. 
If  you  buy  one,  inquire  about 
noise.  You  can  have  a  machine 
connected  right  into  your  sink,  or 
there  are  portable  ones  available. 

If  a  dishwasher  is  labor  saving 
for  even  a  small  family,  think  what 
a  Godsend  it  is  for  the  woman  who 
is  tired  out  after  getting  a  meal  for 
a  big  family  or  for  company.  After 
putting  away  the  food  she  can 
leave  the  kitchen,  and  anyone  in 
the  family  can  rinse  the  dishes  and 
put  them  in  the  washer,  press  a 
button  .  .  .  and  the  job  is  done. 


"THE  YEAR 

WITHOUT  A  SUMMER" 

The  Bible  reminds  us  that  there 
will  always  be  a  seed  time  and  a 
harvest,  but  there  must  have  been 
many  of  the  early  settlers  in  1816 
who  lost  faith  in  that  promise. 
That  year  was  long  remembered 
as  the  year  without  a  harvest,  when 
it  froze  every  month. 

An  early  resident  of  Dry  den, 
Tompkins  County,  New  York, 
wrote  a  letter  about  that  awful 
summer  that  is  quoted  in  Good¬ 
rich’s  Centennial  History  of  Dry- 
dent.  He  said,  in  part: 

“The  cold  seasons  of  1816-17 
were  times  that  tried  men’s  souls. 
Corn  was  entirely  cut  off  by  the 
fi'osts.  Wheat  and  other  products 
were  scarce  and  dear,  and  there 
was  no  money  to  buy  with.  One  of 
my  neighbor’s  boys  told  me  that 
he  lived  three  days  on  two  cold 
potatoes.  Another  little  girl  said 
that  she  had  nothing  to  eat  for 
two  days  and  was  as  weak  as  a 
little  frog.  The  snows  and  frosts  of 
tliose  years  have  never  been  equal¬ 
led  for  severity.” 

The  situation  then  was  much 
more  difficult  than  it  would  be 
now  because  the  farms  were  almost 
entirely  self-sufficient.  But  the  con¬ 
tinuing  drought  of  the  last  few 
years  makes  one  realize  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  drastic  reduction 
in  food  production.  In  1816  when 
the  crops  failed  that  was  it!  Today 
a  surplus  in  the  markets  and  in 
storage  would  carry  us  over  .  .  . 
but  for  how  long?  Even  if  food  was 
available  we  would  need  money  to 
buy  it! 

Of  course,  we  are  not  likely  to 
have  another  season  like  the  “Year 
without  a  summer.”  Nevertheless, 
the  big  city  consumers  are  really 
never  far  from  the  “bottom  of  the 
barrel,”  which  soon  would  be 
reached  should  anything  happen 
to  slow  up  or  cripple  food  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  transportation  of  it 
from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer. 


EASTMAN'S  CHESTNUT 

The  dry  weather  of  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years  reminds  me  of  a  letter 
that  I  got  from  a  friend  when  there 
was  a  bad  drought  in  his  section. 
Llere  is  the  letter.  After  reading  it 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  it  was 
really  quite  dry  where  he  lived! 

“We  haven’t  had  any  rain  here 
in  four  weeks.  The  dew  is  only  wet 
on  one  side.  We  have  bullfrogs 
six  weeks  old  that  never  have  had 
a  chance  to  swim  yet.  One- of  my 
neighbors,  C.  Beach  from  Newark 
Valley,  started  to  plow  a  ten-acre 
lot  for  buckwheat.  The  ground  was 
so  hard  and  dry  and  stony  the 
only  way  he  could  start  his  plow 
was  to  begin  at  a  woodchuck  hole 
in  the  center  of  the  field.  Whenever 
the  plow  would  jump  out,  he  would 
go  back  to  the  “chuck  hole”  to 
start  again. 

After  he  plowed  six-and-a-half 
acres,  the  hole  was  completely 
worn  out.  In  order  not  to  be  beat¬ 
en,  Charlie  actually  hunted  up  the 
woodchuck  and  gave  him  five  dol¬ 
lars  to  dig  a  new'  hole  so  he  might 
finish  the  job  of  plow'ing! 

American  Agriculturist,  June,  1966 


SERVICE  BUREAU 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 


NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Samuel  Call,  Stoney  Point  $41.14 

(refund  unfilled  order) 

Mr.  Harry  Lee  Moore,  Ogdensburg  3.62 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  John  Verstraete,  Webster  1.35 

(refund  returned  merchandise) 

Mr.  Michael  Pidanick,  Lockport  1.20 

(refund  returned  merchandise) 

Mrs.  Roy  B.  Arnold,  Ovid .  23.57 

(refund  overpayment) 

Mrs.  Andrew  Nockelen,  Riverhead  2.00 

(refund  of  deposit) 

Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Irish,  Forestville  4.53 

(refund  returned  merchandise) 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Stewart,  Munnsville  30.00 

(rec'd.  payment) 

Mrs.  Mary  Conway,  New  Paltz  3.95 

(refund  on  rug) 

Miss  Judith  A.  Selmes,  Middletown  2.00 

(refund  unfilled  order) 

Mrs.  Gerald  Hunt,  Rathbone  32.24 

(refund  unfilled  order) 

Mrs.  Lloyd  G.  Penney,  Moriches  .v .  8.05 

(refund  on  radio) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  John  Hanas,  Waterford  92.00 

(gas  tax  refund) 

Mr.  Carlton  Pedrick,  Nicholson  1,014.95 

(account  closed) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Bastian,  Vineland .  5.98 

(refund  returned  merchandise) 


MARYLAND 

Mrs.  Horace  I.  Greenwood,  New  Windsor  $14.65 


(refund  on  clothing) 

Mrs.  Douglas  Warner,  White  Hall .  8.96 

(refund  on  books) 

MAINE 

Mr.  John  D.  White,  Topsham  .  9.50 

(refund  on  greenhouse) 

Miss  V.  E.  Farnsworth,  Auburn  5.00 

(payment  for  recipe) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  Irma  Bemaby,  Fremont  100.00 

(payment  for  pasture) 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dudley,  Exeter  .  4.95 

(refund  returned  merchandise) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  John  J.  Lynch,  Sr.,  Boston  4.30 

(refund  unfill^  order) 

CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  Joseph  Poiret,  E.  Haven  49.95 

(refund  returned  merchandise) 


READ  THAT  CONTRACT 


“Several  months  ago  a  young 
man  telephoned  me  and  told  me 
I  had  been  singled  out  for  a  real 
bargain  in  subscriptions.  He  told 
me  I  would  receive  five  magazines 
for  five  years  free  of  charge  il  I 
would  pay  postage  charges  of  35^ 
a  month.  Several  days  later  some¬ 
one  came  to  the  house  to  get  my 
correct  address  and  to  have  me 
sign  a  paper. 

“Then,  they  sent  me  coupons  to 
mail  $3.50  each  month,  w'hich 
would  be  a  total  of  $91  for  the 
magazines!  I  immediately  can¬ 
celled  the  whole  thing  before  I  even 
got  one  single  magazine.  Since  then 
my  life  has  been  miserable.  They 
call  me  every  day.  I  don’t  see  why 
I  should  be  subjected  to  this.” 

There  are  a  number  of  maga¬ 
zine  sales  agencies  which  send 
traveling  crews  on  the  road.  Some 
solicit  by  telephone,  some  by  per¬ 
sonal  calls.  As  soon  as  the  agency 
has  an  order,  they  forward  the 
subscriptions,  together  with  pay- 


ANDERSON 
ROTARY 
ROCK 
PICKER 

World’s 
Finest 


Tbe  Gpaianieed  PerfoTmance  of  ANDER¬ 
SON  Machines  will  eliminale  yttui  tock 
problems ...  A  model  for  every  condition 
and  budget.  Write  or  call... 

ARMOR  METAL  PRODUCTS 

Box  822  Ph.  40€-422-55ee 

Helena.  Montana  j9601 


ment  in  full,  directly  to  the  maga¬ 
zine  publishers;  then  they  collect 
by  the  month  from  the  subscriber. 

These  are  binding  contracts  and 
cannot  be  cancelled.  As  a  subscrib¬ 
er,  they  offer  you  the  magazines 
at  less  than  you  would  pay  by  the 
single  copy,  and  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  spreading  your  payments 
over  two  years  while  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  continue  for  an  additional 
two  or  three  years. 

Unfortunately,  some  salesmen 
use  the  “something  for  nothing” 
approach,  which  appeals  to  all  of 
us.  In  most  instances  he  gets  you 
to  sign  a  contract.  No  matter  what 
he  has  promised  you,  the  only 
binding  thing  is  the  contract,  which 
you  will  usually  find  states  exactly 
how  much  you  will  pay  a  month 
for  a  certain  number  of  months. 
It  may  also  state  that  the  contract 
is  non-cancellable  or  that  verbal 
agreements  are  not  binding. 

In  other  cases,  where  orders  are 
taken  by  a  salesman  over  the  tele¬ 
phone,  the  agency  usually  calls 
later  to  verify  the  order  before 
entering  the  subscriptions  with  the 
publishers.  Some  agencies  send  let¬ 
ters  of  verification,  asking  that  they 
be  notified  at  once  of  any  errors. 

We  receive  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  from  people  who 
have  agreed,  either  by  written  or 
verbal  contract,  to  take  certain 
magazines,  and  who  then  want  to 
cancel  when  they  figure  what  the 
total  cost  will  be.  This  is  TOO 
LATE!  The  orders  have  been  sent 
to  the  publishers. 

If  you  are  interested  in  buying 
through  a  subscription  agency, 
our  suggestions  would  be: 

1.  Ask  for  proof  that  the  agency 
is  a  member  of  the  Central  Regis¬ 
try  Bureau  of  the  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  This  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  agency  is  bonded. 

2.  Read  anything  you  sign  very 
carefully  to  be  sure  you  know  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  You  are 
obligated  to  understand  the  paper 
you  sign  as  you  would  be  with  any 
purchase  contract. 

3.  If  you  are  “sold”  by  telephone 
and  immediately  regret  it,  either 
call  the  agency  yourself,  or  be  sure 
to  tell  them  when  they  call  to  verify 
your  order.  Refusing  to  accept  the 
magazines  is  of  no  use. 


ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Hayward  Makely,  whose  home 
was  Richmond ville.  New  York. 

^  >1^ 

Mary  Marshall,  who  lived  with 
her  aunt  and  uncle  and  attended 
school  in  South  Walden,  Vermont. 

»  »  « 

Archie,  Alton,  Frank,  and  Don¬ 
ald  Strong,  whose  father  was  Will 
Strong  and  who  may  have  lived  in 
East  Hardwick,  Vermont. 

«  «  « 

Lloyd  and  Helena  Bell,  formerly 
of  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 


Fractured  Hip  From 
Fall  on  Kitchen  Floor 


Seventy  three  year  old  Mrs.  Eva  Stilwell  of  Newark,  N.  Y. 
received  benefit  checks  from  local  agent  “Dutch”  Reynolds  of 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.  A  sudden  slip  and  fall  in  the  kitchen  ended  with 
a  long  recovery  period.  Her  broken  right  hip  kept  her  in  the  hospital 
twenty  days  then  followed  by  weeks  of  disability  at  home. 


Three  North  American  accident  policies  paid  her  $1211.43  of 
hospital,  doctor  and  extra  medical  expense  benefits  plus  $325.00 
of  weekly  disability  benefits.  Her  total  benefits  were  $1536.43. 
Receiving  her  checks  she  wrote: 


“I  would  like  to  thank  the  North  American  Accident 
Ins._  Co.  for  the  settlement  of  my  broken  hip,  I  appreciated  it 
very  much.  It  sure  is  a  great  protection.” 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  BENEFITS  PAID 


Monroe  Ewart,  Canaseraga,  N.Y. 

Kicked  by  colt — injured  ieg 

Hans  Kuhr,  Whitney  Point,  N.Y . 

Hit  by  falling  tree  limb — broke  ankle 


Belizora  Wenrick,  Franklinville,  N.Y .  1430.00 

Truck  accident — broke  arm 

Edward  Faatz,  Weedsport,  N.Y .  494.43 

Gear  slipped — loss  of  finger 
Anthony  M.  Zrimsek,  Forestville,  N.Y.  945.30 
Caught  in  corn  picker — injured  hand 
Marguerite  R.  Bower,  Pine  City,  N.Y.  404.50 
Auto  accident — neck  &  back  injury 

Carlton  Rushford,  Cadyville,  N.Y .  100.00 

Fell  off  truck — cracked  ribs 

Sidney  Strong,  Truxton,  N.Y .  981.30 

Hit  by  hay  "bales — broke  hip 

Gordon  L.  Sherman,  Westport,  N.Y .  675.30 

Chain  saw  kicked — multiple  injuries 

Junior  Paul  Tremblay,  Bombay,  N.Y .  1056.58 

Pulled  into  beaters  of  spreader,  inj.  legs 

Howard  Hall,  Batavia,  N.Y.  .  634.75 

Hit  by  falling  ten  gal.  can — broke  foot 

Wilma  Wissick,  Herkimer,  N.Y .  520.26 

Slipped  and  fell — injured  back 


Marcus  Putman,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y.  ..$  394.26 


Kicked  by  cow — leg  &  knee  injury 

Lora  Oles,  Jasper,  N.Y .  809.38 

Caught  in  P.T.O. — injured  shoulder 

Floyd  T.  Kwiatkowski,  Owego,  N.Y .  412.93 

Pinned  by  heifer — injured  back 

Elmer  Niemi,  Trumansburg,  N.Y .  490.75 

Kicked  by  heifer — internal  injuries 

Murray  E.  Thompson,  Ontario,  N.Y .  510.65 

Farm  truck  acc. — injured  back 

Marie  Fullagar,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y .  110.00 

Ladder  slipped — cut  fingers 

LeRoy  Boyce,  Tioga,  Pa.  .  1450.10 

Fell  from  scaffold — injured  back 

Frances  Noble,  Gillett,  Pa .  300.25 

Slipped  on  wet  grass — broke  ankle 

Paul  E.  Davitt,  Erie,  Pa .  202.86 

Kicked  by  cow — broke  collar  bone 
Florence  Barrett,  Columbia  Cr.  Rds.,  Pa.  401.15 
Wagon  came  loose  from  tractor — inj.  knee 

Thomas  Doherty,  Seelyville,  Pa.  .  271.43 

Kicked  by  cow — broke  leg 

Wilmer  W.  Gilpin,  Califon,  N.J.  .  526.21 

Climbing  ladder — injured  knee 


$  243.08 
741.38 


NORTH  AMERICAN  PROTECTION 
PAYS  IN  ADDITION  TO  MEDICARE 


Homer  Hobbs,  Black  River,  N.Y .  214.29 

Kicked  by  cow — injured  leg 

Coletta  Henry,  Croghan,  N.Y .  1301.43 

Slipped  and  fell — broke  arm  and  pelvis 

Kenneth  D.  Upham,  Eaton,  N.Y .  409.62 

Tractor  Acc. — injured  shoulder,  chest 

August  Miller,  Fairport,  N.Y .  270.00 

Hit  by  lawn  mower — injured  leg 

Henry  A.  Schwabrow,  Sprakers,  N.Y .  362.22 

Caught  in  silo  unloader — injured  hand 

Stanley  Warner,  Rome,  N.Y.  .  506.88 

Caught  in  corn  chopper — injured  hand 

John  Bishop,  Jr.,  Marietta,  N.Y .  1700.00 

Auto  accident — broke  hip,  cut  knee 

Clyde  Burgess,  Canandaigua,  N.Y .  179.81 

Fell — injured  ankle 

Willis  J.  Rutherford,  Waterport,  N.Y .  1410.00 

Thrown  off  wagon — injured  back 

Marvin  Bisbo,  West  Monroe,  N.Y . .  245.00 

Knocked  down  by  heifer— inj.  knee 
Eunice  F.  Carpenter,  Hermon,  N.Y.  ...  500.00 
Thrown  by  calf — injured  arm 

Charles  Lawrence,  Massena,  N.Y .  312.88 

Fell  from  ladder — broke  arm 


Ronald  Osmun,  Columbia,  N.J .  931.30 

Caught  in  drive  chain — injured  fingerV 
Stanley  B.  Stevenson,  Bordentown,  N.J.  318.14 
Caught  in  field  chopper — injured  hand 
Thomas  Palmer,  Englishtown,  N.J.  .  1417.84 
Fell  in  woods — broke  leg 

Robert  Holsten,  Pennington,  N.J .  754.16 

Caught  in  baler — inj.  arm 
Charles  C.  Sherwin,  Stafford  Spa,  Conn.  205.05 
Fell — injured  knee  &  foot 
Karol  Grusczynski,  N.  Hatfield,  Mass.  500.00 
Truck  accident — broke  ribs,  multiple  cuts 
Clifford  Plummer,  S.  Windham,  Maine  1000.00 


Bulldozer  tipped  over — leg  and  hand  injury 

Mark  Heath,  Newport,  N.H .  426.54 

Caught  under  V-belt — injured  hand 
J.  Ira  Wark,  Lower  Waterford,  Vt.  .  .  100.00 

Fell  off  ladder — inj.  shoulder,  wrist 

Franklyn  Fisk,  Sr.,  Sharon,  Vt .  128.47 

Slipped  off  truck — broke  foot 
Howard  P.  Wright,  Grafton,  Vt .  448.77 


Auto  accident — multiple  cuts  and  bruises 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 


(In  New  York  State) 

The  North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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Keeo  Your  Policies  Renewed 


Even  when  yon  go  at  top  speed 

every  bale  is  good  and  square ! 


IN  EW  HOLLAND  knows  that  capacity  means  more  than  “tons  per 
hour”— although  this  Hayliner®  268  baler  is  second  to  none  in  its 
size  class  in  this  respect! 

The  bales  you  make  must  be  solid,  square,  tightly  tied— even  when 
you  push  the  baler  to  its  limit.  Here’s  where  the  others  fall  down  and 
New  Holland  really  shines! 

Your  “268”  will  go-go-go  all  season  long.  Its  plunger  is  completely 
roller  mounted  which  saves  power  and  frequent  knife  adjustments! 
(New  Holland  Hayliners  are  the  only  14"  x  18"  balers  that  have  this 
feature!)  Wide  56"  pickup  with  5V2"  flare  makes  it  easy  to  stay  on  the 


windrow.  Knotter  is  exceptionally  reliable.  Remarkable  Super-Sweep 
pickup  has  72  extra  teeth  — gets  the  short  hay  you’ve  been  missing! 
(Standard  on  wire-tie  models,  optional  on  twine-tie.) 

Best  of  all,  the  bales  you’re  making  are  premium  quality... 
because  the  famous  Flow-Action®  feeding  system  is  handling  the 
crop  gently,  saving  more  of  the  leaves. 

If  this  sounds  like  a  lot  of  baler,  you’re  right.  And  just  wait  til!  you 
see  the  surprisingly  low  price  tag!  Your  local  New  Holland  dealer  is 
waiting  to  show  you  right  now. 

New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp. 
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USING 

TRACTOR  POWER 
EFFICIENTLy 


by  Wes  Thomas 


ARE  YOU  confused  by 
the  claims  and  counter¬ 
claims  in  tractor  advertise¬ 
ments?  Visiting  with  a 
neighbor  who  has  recently 
purchased  a  new  tractor 
may  not  help  either.  Pride  of 
ownership,  combined  with  lack  of 
experience  with  other  makes  of 
tractors,  often  produces  opinions 
which  are  not  necessarily  factual. 

One  of  the  problems  in  purchas¬ 
ing  and  using  tractor  power  results 
from  the  fact  that  this  power  must 
be  purchased  in  relatively  large 
single  units.  The  amount  of  horse¬ 
power  required  for  the  largest  task 
on  the  farm  determines  the  size  of 
the  tractor.  However,  for  all  the 
other  lighter  load  jobs,  the  same 
single  high  horsepower  tractor 
must  be  used  at  part  load.  It  can¬ 
not  be  subdivided  to  provide  just 
the  amount  of  power  needed  for 
each  specific  task. 

Power 

In  general,  the  power  output  of 
the  tractor  engine  is  the  best  single 
indicator  of  the  work  capability  of 
the  tractor.  And  the  best  impartial 
source  of  such  information  for  any 
tractor  is  the  Nebraska  Tractor 
Test.  You  can  probably  get  sum¬ 
mary  sheets  of  these  tests  from 
your  county  agent.  If  not,  write 
direct  to  the  University  of  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Agricultural  Engineering  De¬ 
partment,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Power  is  composed  of  two  quan¬ 
tities  .  .  .  torque  and  speed.  Torque 
may  be  considered  as  a  twisting 
force;  for  example,  the  torque  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  rear  axle  by  the  tractor 
engine.  Speed  is  a  measure  of  how 
fast  an  object  is  moving;  in  the 
case  of  the  rear  axle  the  speed  of 
rotation  in  revolutions  per  minute. 
Total  power  available  depends 
upon  power  output  of  the  engine. 
Rear-axle  torque  can  be  increased 
by  shifting  to  a  lower  gear,  but  at 
the  same  time  rear-axle  speed  and 
ground  speed  are  reduced. 

Both  torque  and  speed  cannot 
be  increased  at  the  same  time. 
Power  available  at  the  rear  axle 
or  at  the  shaft  is  always  less  than 
the  engine  power  output  because 
of  losses  in  the  gears. 

The  transmission  gear  ratio  de¬ 
termines  the  relationship  between 
torque  and  speed  available  at  the 
rear  axle.  Low  gear  ratios  produce 
high  torque  and  low  speed,  while 
high  ratios  yield  low  torque  and 


high  speed.  Since  both  torque  and 
speed  cannot  be  increased  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  tractor  more 
powerful  by  “gearing  it  down.” 

This  is  true  whether  the  tractor 
has  a  conventional-shift  transmis¬ 
sion,  a  high-low  power-shifting 
device,  a  full-torque  shift,  or  a 
torque  convertor.  In  any  down¬ 
shift  arrangement,  rear- axle  torque 
is  increased  only  by  decreasing 
rear- axle  speed  if  engine  speed  is 
not  changed. 

Tractor-pulling  contests,  in 
some  areas  a  popular  successor 
to  horse-pulling  contests,  should 
be  considered  only  as  entertain¬ 
ment.  They  definitely  are  not  a 
measure  of  the  working  ability  of 
a  tractor.  In  a  contest  between  two 
tractors  of  equal  power,  the  one 
with  the  lowest  over-all  gear  ratio 
develops  the  most  drawbar  pull, 
if  it  is  adequately  weighted  to  pre¬ 
vent  excess  wheel  slip.  Tractors 
with  a  very  low-speed  creeper  gear 
have  the  best  chance  in  a  contest 
of  this  sort. 

Wheel  Slippage 

For  a  given  torque,  slippage 
depends  upon  several  items,  but 
mosdy  the  type  of  surface  on  which 
the  tractor  is  operating  and  the 
amount  of  weight  on  the  rear 
wheels.  In  normal  farm  operations, 
the  type  surface  cannot  be  changed. 
So  wheel  weighting  becomes  the 
one  item  that  can  be  controlled  to 
improve  performance. 

Every  100  pounds  added  to  the 
rear  wheels  increases  drawbar  pull 
by  50  to  75  pounds,  depending 
upon  the  operating  surface.  Weight 
...  in  the  form  of  calcium  chloride- 
water  solution  in  the  tires  or  cast 
iron  bolted  to  the  wheels  .  .  .  can 
be  added  up  to  the  limit  of  the  tire¬ 
carrying  capacity. 

In  many  cases,  a  combination 
of  wheel  weights  and  solution  is 
needed  to  obtain  enough  weight. 
This  extra  weight  reduces  tire  slip¬ 
page.  However,  when  the  tractor 
is  operated  in  the  higher  gears, 
this  extra  weight  also  increases 
fuel  consumption. 

Cast-iron  weights  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  easily  removable 
when  the  tractor  is  used  for  light 


draft  jobs.  This  helps  reduce  soil 
compaction  and  the  rolling  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  tires. 

Liquid  in  the  tires  is  a  mixture 
of  water  and  calcium  chloride  to 
prevent  freezing;  the  filling  is  a 
job  for  your  dealer  or  farm  tire 
service  store.  For  this  reason,  the 
solution  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  tractor.  The 
rear  tires  are  usually  filled  from 
75  to  90  percent  full.  The  90  per¬ 
cent  fill  provides  more  weight,  but 
leaves  less  air  space  for  cushioning 
effect. 

Since  the  calcium  chloride  is 
highly  corrosive,  a  special  gauge 
must  be  used  for  checking  the  in¬ 
flation  pressure  of  tires  containing 
solution. 

The  ease  of  installing  and  re¬ 
moving  rear  wheel  weights  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated  when 
you  are  considering  the  purchase 
of  your  next  tractor.  Some  manu¬ 
facturers  use  a  large  number  of 
relatively  small  weights,  while 
others  use  fewer  but  heavier 
weights.  In  the  first  case  you  have 
more  individual  pieces  to  install, 
while  in  the  second  case  you  have 
heavier  pieces  to  lift. 

However,  the  ease  of  installation 
of  the  heavy  weights  (approximate¬ 
ly  100  to  140  pounds)  can  also 
vary  considerably.  It  can  be  a 
relatively  simple,  one-man  job,  if 
the  knobs  or  ledges  are  provided 
in  the  preceding  weight  to  hold  the 
next  weight  while  you  get  the  nuts 
on  the  attaching  bolts.  If  the  attach¬ 
ing  bolts  can  be  inserted  and  held 
firmly  while  you  slide  the  next 
weight  in  place,  you’ll  have  less 
difficulty  in  installing  weights. 

However,  if  the  weights  must 
be  lifted  into  an  exact  position 
while  the  bolts  are  inserted  and 
the  nuts  started,  it  becomes  a  two- 
man  job. 

There  are  definite  limits  on  the 
total  weight  that  your  rear  tires 
can  safely  carry.  Since  many  con¬ 
siderations  enter  into  this  problem, 
it’s  a  good  idea  to  consult  your 
owner’s  manual  or  your  dealer  on 
this. 

Some  hitch-mounted  implements 
provide  a  means  of  transferring 
weight  to  the  rear  wheels.  Arrange¬ 
ments  vary  among  the  various 
makes  of  tractors.  In  some,  the 
hitch  is  arranged  so  that  as  the 
load  increases  the  hitch  attempts 
to  raise  the  implement.  This  action 
is  opposed  by  the  weight  of  the  im¬ 
plement  and  by  soil  forces  acting 
on  the  working  surfaces  of  the 
implement.  In  other  makes,  the 
hitch  merely  positions  the  imple¬ 
ment  relative  to  the  tractor.  In 
these,  weight  transfer  is  a  result  of 
the  line  of  draft,  just  as  with  pull- 
type  implements. 

Weight  Transfer 

Weight  transferred  to  the  rear 
wheels  by  any  hitch  arrangement 
is  removed  from  the  front  wheels. 
Thus,  adequate  front  weighting 
must  be  provided  if  steering  con¬ 
trol  is  to  be  maintained  in  heavy 
going. 

The  front  tires  can  be  filled  with 
liquid,  but  their  limited  size  does 
not  provide  for  a  large  amount  of 
weight.  Some  manufacturers  pro¬ 
vide  cast-iron  weights  for  the  front 
wheels;  however,  installation  and 


removal  of  these  weights  is  incon¬ 
venient  because  of  the  “squatting” 
position  required  in  order  properly 
to  position  them.  Liquid  in  the  tires, 
or  cast  weights  on  the  front  wheels 
tend  to  make  steering  difficult,  es¬ 
pecially  at  transport  speeds. 

Cast-iron  weights  which  attach 
directly  to  the  tractor  frame  are 
more  easily  installed  or  removed, 
since  you  support  them  while 
standing  erect.  In  addition,  they 
have  less  effect  on  the  steering 
characteristics  of  the  tractor. 

Fuel  Cost 

Excess  wheel  slippage  costs 
more  in  fuel  expense  than  most 
operators  realize.  True,  some  slip¬ 
page  is  necessary  to  secure  trac¬ 
tion.  In  most  soils  traction 
increases  rapidly  with  increased 
slip  up  to  about  5  percent.  How¬ 
ever,  beyond  the  15  percent  value, 
traction  does  not  increase  enough 
to  offset  the  reduced  speed  caused 
by  the  slippage.  Slipping  of  the 
tractor  tires  becomes  readily  visible 
at  about  the  15  percent  value.  So, 
if  you  can  see  the  wheels  slipping, 
more  weight  should  be  added.  The 
relatively  low  cost  of  additional 
weight  will  soon  be  repaid  by  the 
fuel  saved  and  by  reduced  tire 
wear. 

Total  Power 

The  total  available  power  at 
the  drawbar  can  be  used  in  any 
one  of  several  ways.  At  one  ex¬ 
treme  is  the  system  of  using  maxi¬ 
mum  weight  to  produce  a  high 
drawbar  pull.  A  wide-cut  imple¬ 
ment,  pulled  at  slow  speed,  must 
be  used.  At  the  other  extreme,  little 
weight  is  added  to  the  tractor,  but 
slippage  is  controlled  by  using  a 
higher  gear  ratio.  Then,  a  narrow- 
cut  implement  is  pulled  at  high 
speed. 

The  best  compromise  usually 
lies  somewhere  between  these  two 
extremes.  One  important  factor  in 
making  the  decision  is  the  number 
of  gear  ratios  available.  This  is 
one  justification  for  the  increasing 
number  of  gear  ratios  now  being 
offered  in  new  tractors. 

The  variations  in  types  of  work 
to  be  done  by  the  tractor  should 
also  be  considered.  If  it  is  to  be 
used  almost  exclusively  for  heavy 
drawbar  load  work,  the  necessary 
weights  and  solution  can  be  per¬ 
manently  installed. 

However,  if  light  drawbar  loads 
at  higher  speeds  are  in  the  major¬ 
ity,  the  extra  weight  is  undesirable. 
It  causes  increased  soil  compaction 
as  well  as  increased  fuel  consump¬ 
tion  in  soft-soil  conditions. 

In  the  latter  circumstance,  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  doing  all 
the  work  with  as  few  weights  as 
possible,  thus  reducing  the  burden¬ 
some  chore  of  installing  and  re¬ 
moving  wheel  weights.  For  jobs 
such  as  plowing  and  disking,  use 
relatively  narrow  width  of  cut,  but 
pull  them  at  higher  speeds.  The 
idea  of  a  heavy,  slow  speed  .  . . 
high  drawbar  .  .  .  pull  arrange¬ 
ment  might  be  considered  as  some¬ 
what  a  carryover  from  the  early 
days  of  the  tractor  industry.  The 
introduction  of  rubber  tires  made 
possible  the  high-speed,  lower 
drawbar-pull  setup. 

American  Agriculturist,  July,  1966 


PUBLISHER'S  CORNER 


Dear  Reader: 

I  wrote  a  few  issues  back  about 
our  new  system  being  installed  to 
handle  address  labels  such  as 
yours  on  the  cover. 

Percentagewise,  it  was  a  pretty 
good  job,  with  only  about  2  per¬ 
cent  in  error.  But  2  percent  of 
250,000  comes  to  5,000!  With  all 
the  extra  help  we  could  find  room 
for,  we’ve  been  trying  to  correct 
those  errors.  Some  copies  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  right  post  office 
name  but  the  wrong  state,  because 
somewhere  along  the  line  someone 
hit  one  wrong  key  on  a  typewriter. 
(Under  new  postal  regulations,  we 
are  required  to  use  only  two  letters 
for  state  abbreviations.  So,  if  we 
have  a  reader  living  in  “Chester, 
Massachusetts,”  we  use  “M  A”  for 
the  state.  If  someone  hits  an  “E” 
instead  of  an  “A”  it  goes  to 
Chester,  Maine.  “M  D”  sends  the 
paper  to  Maryland;  “M  T”  to 
Michigan;  “M  N”  to  Minnesota; 
“M  S”  to  Mississippi;  “M  O”  to 
Missouri;  and“M  T”to Montana). 

The  post  offices  are  most  co¬ 
operative  in  getting  notices  back 
to  us  (at  a  dime  each)  telling  us 
“addressee  unknown,”  and  we 
search  back  through  our  files  to 
find  where  the  paper  should  go, 
and  get  the  label  in  the  right  state. 

I’m  writing  this,  not  to  complain 
about  our  problems,  but  to  say 
what  fine  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  we  have  had  from  read¬ 
ers  whose  copies  have  been  delay¬ 
ed,  or  in  some  cases  never  been 
dehvered.  We  send  missing  copies 
just  as  soon  as  we  find  out  about 
them,  but  we  know  full  well  this 
isn’t  the  kind  of  service  readers 
want  or  expect  from  their  farm 
magazine. 

Unfortunately,  mis- addressing 
some  papers  was  not  the  only  fault 
created  by  our  switch  to  a  modern 
system  for  our  subscriber  list.  The 
changeover  and  delays  caused 
something  much  worse:  renewal 
notices  were  prepared  and  mailed 
to  readers  who  had  renewed  three 
or  four  weeks  before.  We  had  fore¬ 
seen  this  possibility  and  enclosed  a 
slip  with  every  notice  asking 
readers  to  “ignore  this  renewal 
notice  if  you  have  renewed  in  the 
past  few  weeks.”  Some  persons 
didn’t  read  that  little  slip,  and  were 
peeved.  I  don’t  blame  them! 

As  I  write  this  for  the  July  issue 
we  are  still  about  two  weeks  behind 
in  updating  expiration  dates, 
making  address  changes,  and  so 
on. 

So,  if  you  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  who  received  or  receives  a 
renewal  notice,  and  you  know  that 
you  renewed  with  a  fieldman  or  by 
mail  just  a  few  weeks  before,  please 
toss  the  notice  away;  and  bear 
with  us  while  we  are  setting  up  a 
system  which  will  give  our  readers 
better  and  faster  service  than  any 
state  farm  magazine  in  the  U.S. 

You  can  help  us  be  of  better 
service  by  sending  your  address 
label  with  any  correspondence 
regarding  your  subscription. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  James  Hall 

American  Agriculturist,  July,  1966 
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King-size  roofing  sheets! 


New  galvanized  RIGID*RIB*- 
extra  long,  extra  wide 
to  cover  more  roof 
faster  with  fewer  laps! 

RIGID'RIB  nonsiphon  design 
prevents  roof  leakage  at  laps. 


NONSIPHON 

CORRUGATION 

OVERLAPPING  SHEET 


kN  — 


Protect  vital  crops,  grain,  and  livestock  the  positive  way ...  with 
Republic  Steel’s  new  extra-strong  rigid*rib  ...  without  exception, 
the  newest  thing  in  roofing,  specially  designed  for  the  tough  job  that 
farm  building  roofs  must  do. 

New  RIGID'RIB  is  available  in  up  to  32-foot  lengths.  These  longer 
lengths  eliminate  most  end  laps  and  reduce  waste.  The  30-inch  cover¬ 
ing  width  reduces  side  laps  by  20%.  There’s  no  leakage  with  rigid*rib 
because  of  its  unique  nonsiphon  design.  And  the  distinctive  config¬ 
uration  of  durable  rigid»rib  sheets  gives  roofing  and  siding  a  crisp, 
clean  look  —  pleasing  to  the  eye! 

Doesn’t  that  sound  like  the  kind  of  peace-of-mind  roofing  you 
should  have?  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  more  detailed  printed  infor¬ 
mation— or  your  dealer  will  be  happy  to  show  you  the  details 
we’ve  described. 


*A  Trademark  of  Republic  Steel  Corporation 

OTHER  REPUBLIC  PRODUCTS  FOR  PROFITABLE  FARMING: 

RIGID -FLOOR®  FOR  CONFINING  BREEDING  OF  HOGS  AND  CAHLE"^^ NAILS  AND  STAPLES 


NUTS 


®uv 


PRECISION  WOUND®  BALER  WIRE 


0 


BARBED  WIRE 


BOLTS  AND 


REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CORPORATION 

Dept.  AE-1940-E,  1441  Republic  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101 

Please  rush  kit  of  information  about  new  Rigid*Rib  Roofing! 

Name - Title _ 

Company _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ 

City - State _ Zip. 
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Editorials 


by  GORDON  CONKLIN 


ADDRESS  AT  GIMMIESBURG 

New  York  State  has  done  it  again  .  .  .  ex¬ 
hibited  what  Governor  Rockefeller  calls  “pro¬ 
gressive  leadership”  by  offering  a  sweeter 
socialized  medicine  plan  than  any  other  state 
in  the  nation.  Eligibility  is  based  specifically 
on  having  spent  most  everything  one  has 
earned,  and  it  looks  as  though  one- third  to 
one-half  of  the  State’s  citizens  are  eligible! 

I  can  imagine  a  speaker  arising  in  the  year 
2053  to  address  a  crowd  attending  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  an  LSD  lounge  built  with  public  funds. 
People  come  there  for  free  kicks  on  this  drug 
and,  after  all,  we  want  everyone  with  felt 
needs  to  be  happy,  now  don’t  we? 

With  all  apologies  to  “Honest  Abe,”  here’s 
how  I  think  the  speaker  might  reword  Lincoln’s 
immortal  address: 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  welfare  state, 
conceived  in  affluence  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  incomes  should  be  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  war  on 
poverty,  testing  whether  that  state  or  any  state 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  endure 
much  longer.  We  are  met  on  a  great  urban 
renewal  field  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  rest¬ 
ing  place  for  the  hard-earned  dollars  of  those 
few  remaining  productive  people  who  gave 
their  best  through  the  withholding  tax  so  that 
that  state  might  redistribute  the  wealth.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate 
...  we  cannot  consecrate  ...  we  cannot  enrich 
.  .  .  this  ground.  The  foolish  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  to  shoulder  their  tax  bur¬ 
dens  so  their  neighbors’  bills  might  be  paid, 
have  enriched  it  far  above  our  own  poor  power 
to  add  ...  or  our  great  power  to  subtract. 

The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem¬ 
ber  what  was  done  here,  but  our  public  re¬ 
lations  people  will  insure  that  it  can  never 
avoid  exposure  to  what  was  said  here.  It  is 
for  us,  the  benefitting  members  of  the  Greater 
Society,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un¬ 
finished  therapeutic  activity  which  they  who 
preceded  us  have  thus  far  so  nobly  avoided. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us  .  .  .  that  lured 
by  these  deficit-financed  dollars  we  take  in¬ 
creased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  the 
paying  members  of  the  Greater  Society  were 
wrung  dry  of  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
.  .  .  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  our  sacri¬ 
fices  made  in  order  to  remain  parasites  shall 
not  be  in  vain  .  .  .  that  this  nation,  under 
government,  shall  have  its  new  births  at  pub¬ 
lic  expense  .  .  .  and  that  the  exploitation  of  the 
productive,  by  the  politician,  for  the  parasite, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

THE  BRICKLAYER'S  SYNDROME 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  an  old  idea  is 
gaining  new  importance  on  the  agricultural 
scene.  It’s  what  I  call  the  “bricklayer’s  syn¬ 
drome.” 

Union  bricklayers,  you  know,  are  allowed 
to  lay  so  many  bricks  in  a  day  .  .  .  but  no 
more,  because  to  go  beyond  the  norm  would 
“put  other  bricklayers  out  of  work.”  To  a 
larger  extent  than  in  the  past,  I  detect  the  same 
attitude  among  some  farm  folk. 

A  few  letters  I’ve  received  lately  state  in  so 
many  words  that  it’s  “immoral”  for  one  man 
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to  be  superbly  efficient  because  his  performance 
makes  it  competitively  hard  sledding  for  his 
neighbors  who  are  not  able  or  willing  to  per¬ 
form  as  well.  Make  it  tough  for  the  efficient 
ones  (by  laws  and  economic  discrimination) 
the  letters  go  on,  so  they  will  have  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  average  rather  than  outshining 
anyone. 

Divide  up  the  job  to  be  done,  the  theory 
goes,  then  limit  how  much  each  person  does 
so  there  is  something  for  each.  Keep  the  size 
of  the  pie  the  same  or  smaller,  but  be  sure 
everyone  gets  an  equal  slice. 

The  American  ideal  pf  matching  reward  to 
performance  has  begun  to  fade  .  .  .  replaced 
by  insistence  on  security  at  any  price.  What 
does  a  society  consume  other  than  what  it 
produces?  And  how  do  we  have  abundance 
without  encouraging  low-cost  production  .  .  . 
or  at  least  not  discouraging  it? 

Must  farmers  impose  production  efficiency 
“ceilings”  upon  themselves  in  order  to  attain 
satisfactory  incomes?  What’s  your  opinion? 

FOOD  FADS 

British  scientists  now  report  that  blood  cho¬ 
lesterol  levels  averaged  13  percent  lower  in  a 
recent  test  when  people  were  lying  down  than 
when  standing  up.  Another  report  says  that 
atherosclerosis  can  be  avoided  by  drinking 
enough  alcohol  to  cause  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

I  knew  it  all  along  .  .  .  live  to  a  ripe  old 
age  by  curling  up  in  bed  with  a  bottle  of  Old 
Rotgut  and  staying  there! 

Seriously,  let’s  eat  according  to  our  best 
judgment  and  the  advice  of  our  doctors.  Don’t 
go  charging  off  down  one  odd-ball  road  after 
another  in  response  to  some  research  report 
or  expression  of  opinion! 

DEATH  OF  AN  ORDER 

The  second  largest  federal  milk  marketing 
order  (in  terms  of  milk  volume)  .  .  .  Order  30 
in  the  Chicago  area  .  .  .  passed  away  quietly 
exactly  at  midnight  on  last  April  30.  The 
coup  de  grace  was  administered  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Pure  Milk  Association,  bloc  voting 
for  members  of  their  cooperative.  When  PMA 
voted  “no”  on  an  amendment  recommended 
by  the  USDA,  the  necessary  two-thirds  pro¬ 
ducer  approval  was  unattainable  and  the 
entire  order  expired. 

Like  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Order  2 
area,  the  Chicago  order  area  had  been  bur¬ 
dened  for  years  with  milk  supplies  far  in  excess 
of  its  fluid  (bottled)  requirements.  Wisconsin 
has  18  billion  pounds  of  milk  looking  for  a 
home,  and  the  Chicago  market  has  tradition¬ 
ally  served  as  a  depository  for  milk  that 
couldn’t  find  a  home  anywhere  else.  .  .just 
as  the  Order  2  area  has  also  served  as  a 
dumping  ground. 

Most  of  the  PMA  producers  are  located 
nearby  the  metropolitan  area,  while  many 
other  producers  shipping  to  the  area  are  “far 
out.”  There  has  been  feuding  for  a  long  time 
between  the  nearby  and  distant  shippers  .  .  . 
primarily  over  division  of  pool  monies,  and 
over  dilution  of  the  blend  with  milk  beyond 
fluid  needs. 

The  PMA  directors,  noting  that  a  superpool 
price  (in  excess  of  the  order  minimum  price) 
was  in  existence,  and  recognizing  the  tighten¬ 
ing  of  milk  supplies,  decided  to  take  the  bull 
.  .  .  er,  cow  ...  by  the  horns  and  trade  a  sorry 
bird  in  the  hand  for  a  possible  two  in  the  bush. 


They  also  noted  that  Grade  B  milk  in  the 
farther  out  zones  drew  higher  prices  last  winter 
than  the  blend  price  in  the  Order  30  area. 
PMA  has  launched  a  voluntary  pool  in  the 
Chicago  market,  and  the  USDA  has  apparent¬ 
ly  shifted  to  the  Wisconsin-Minnesota  pricing 
formula  as  a  base  for  other  orders  in  the  area, 
replacing  the  Chicago  order  pricing  base 
formerly  used. 

When  the  smoke  clears  and  the  infighting 
is  over,  PMA  hopes  to  secure  a  merged  order 
area  including  Chicago,  Madison, Milwaukee, 
and  Rockford.  They’re  also  fighting  for  a 
Class  I  price  based  on  prices  paid  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers,  the  income  of  consumers, 
and  the  price  of  manufactured  milk.  Another 
major  objective  is  to  guarantee  a  Class  I 
utilization  of  70  to  80  percent  for  nearby  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Dairymen  in  the  Northeast  will  follow  with 
great  interest  hearings  on  a  proposed  new 
Federal  order  for  the  Windy  City. 

SOLDIER  IN  OVERALLS 

Saw  a  soldier  turning  the  sod  the  other  day 
.  .  .  dressed  in  blue  denims  and  driving  a  trac¬ 
tor.  In  an  uncertain  and  hungry  world,  the 
productiveness  of  the  American  farmer  pro¬ 
vides  a  foundation  of  great  strength  for  our 
nation. 

Over  the  long  run.  I’ll  bet  that  the  plow¬ 
share  will  prove  a  more  potent  weapon  than 
the  sword. 

WILD  ABOUT  WILDLIFE 

This  is  the  time'  of  year  that  blackbirds, 
raccoon,  deer  and  other  wild  animals  give 
farmers  a  rough  time  by  destroying  growing 
field  crops  and  fruit.  Blackbirds  worked  over 
my  own  garden  unmercifully  early  in  the 
summer,  pulling  seedling  sweet  corn.  I  enjoy 
wildlife  (note  this  is  one  word),  but  unlimber 
the  shootin’  irons  when  animals  invade  the 
food  supply.  In  case  regulatory  officials  read 
this,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  sometimes  the 
critters  get  a  fatal  heart  attack  from  fear,  but 
I  never  seem  to  hit  them ! 

Our  urban  friends  who  rise  in  wrath  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  feathered  and  furred  friends  have 
obviously  never  earned  their  daily  bread  pro¬ 
ducing  food.  How  would  they  feel  if  farmers 
launched  societies  for  the  protection  of  termites, 
ants,  Japanese  beetles,  cockroaches,  and  rela¬ 
tives  ...  all  of  whom  are  battled,  bombed, 
and  battered  by  nonfarm  homeowners.  It  one 
is  going  to  promote  nonselective  “reverence 
for  life,”  why  omit  from  consideration  those 
critters  that  are  troubling  oneself .  .  .  and  zero 
in  on  protecting  those  forms  of  life  directly 
troubling  to  someone  else? 

Farmers  need  and  deserve: 

1.  Stepped  up  research  on  practical  ways 
of  preventing  wildlife  damage. 

2.  Open  season  the  year  around  on  some 
animals  like  raccoon. 

3.  Support  for  wildlife  control  programs 
from  the  92  percent  of  the  population  who  eat 
fabulously  well  because  each  farm  worker 
produces  enough  food  for  30  people. 

MANY  THANKS 

In  recent  months  we’ve  been  sending  out 
some  survey  forms  to  our  readers  to  obtain 
figures  helpful  to  us  in  knowing  our  audience 
better,  and  helpful  to  advertisers  in  sizing  up 
the  market  potential  of  the  Northeast.  The 
response  has  been  wonderful  and  I’d  like  to 
thank  personally  everyone  who  responded. 
Receiving  this  kind  of  encouragement ...  es¬ 
pecially  the  hundreds  of  personal  notes  from 
readers  .  .  .  makes  the  day  brighter  and  the 
years  more  inspired. 

American  Agriculturist,  July,  1966 


Prevents  Apple  Drop  —  A  growth 
retardant,  called  B— 995,  has  been 
tested,  at  the  Washington  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  near 
Wenatchee,  and  found  promising 
as  a  means  of  preventing  harvest 
drop  and  watercore  in  apples.  The 
retardant  delays  maturity,  and  per¬ 
mits  the  fruit  to  be  harvested  before 
watercore  develops  and  before 
harvest  drop  occurs.  Further  test¬ 
ing  will  be  done  before  the  re¬ 
tardant  is  available  for  general 
use. 

Grapes  —  Seaton  C.  Mendall,  vine¬ 
yard  consultant  for  the  Taylor 
Wine  Company  at  Hammonds- 
port.  New  York,  comments  that 
robins  are  the  worst  marauders  in 
vineyards.  Immature  Baltimore 
orioles  and  various  sparrows  also 
gobble  fruit  .  .  .  don’t  move  out  of 
vineyards  when  scaring  devices 
sound  off,  as  starlings  and  black¬ 
birds  do.  French  hybrid  grapes 
are  toughest  to  protect,  possibly 
because  of  their  especially  aro¬ 
matic  odor. 

Taylor  is  experimenting  with 
wine  grape  varieties  on  the  Geneva 
Double  Curtain  method  of  trellis- 
ing  .  .  .  reportedly  increasing 
yields  by  30  to  50  percent.  Pruning 
is  speedier  with  this  method  than 
conventional  ones;  pulling  brush 
is  simpler,  and  there  is  no  spring 
tying.  Vines  have  to  be  “combed,” 
though,  to  put  primary  shoots  in 
vertical  position. 

Mendall  reports  that  a  process¬ 
or  in  Michigan  is  planting  1,000 


EDITORIAL  SUPPLEMENT 

The  purchase  of  Whiting 
Dairy  .  .  .  New'  England’s  sec¬ 
ond-largest  dairy  distributor  .  .  . 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League  will 
almost  double  the  League’s  milk 
handling  volume. 

New'  England,  because  of  a 
steadily-declining  number  of 
dairy  farms,  has  for  years  been 
reaching  ever  farther  w'est  for 
milk  supplies.  Meamvhile,  the 
region’s  need  for  milk  rises  each 
year  as  population  grows. 

This  move  w'ill  offer  League 
members  a  good  business  op¬ 
portunity  for  themselves  and 
their  organization,  and  w'ill 
provide  flexibility  in  milk  mar¬ 
keting  of  potential  benefit  to 
dairymen  across  the  Northeast. 
New'  England  dairymen  need 
not  fear  displacement  of  their 
milk  with  “cheap”  milk  from 
New  York. 

It  takes  big  chunks  of  capital 
to  negotiate  purchases  of  this 
magnitude.  Farmers  should 
maintain  vigilance  over  their 
organizations  concerning  the 
use  of  capital  they  help  create 
.  .  .  but  they  must  also  recognize 
the  importance  of  making  capi¬ 
tal  reserves  available  to  their 
cooperatives  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  for 
expansion.  —  G.  L.  Conklin 


acres  of  the  Concord  variety  using 
the  GDC  trellising  system.  It  lends 
itself  to  mechanical  harvest .  .  .  the 
cost  of  which  is  around  $3.50  a 
ton,  compared  to  $32  per  ton  when 
picked  by  hand.  At  present,  me¬ 
chanical  grape  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines  are  not  adapted  to  land 
with  much  slope,  work  best  on 
level  or  only  gently-sloping  lands. 

Apple  Harvester  —  C.  J.  Perry  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  Gasport,  New  York, 
W'ill  build  four  mechanical  apple 
harvesters  ...  as  developed  by 
Cornell  engineers  ...  to  go  into 
commercial  production  this  year. 
Two  of  the  machines  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  in  Wayne  County,  east  of 
Rochester,  and  one  each  in  Monroe 
and  Orleans  counties. 


HE  SERVED 

WITH  DISTINCTION 

The  death  of  Ralph  C.  S.  Sutliff 
at  his  home  in  Delmar  on  May  22, 
brought  to  a  close  40  years  of 
continuous  service  to  the  state  and 
the  nation  in  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion. 

“Sut,”  as  he  w'as  known  to  his 
many  friends,  graduated  from  col¬ 
lege  with  the  idea  of  teaching  agri¬ 
culture.  His  teaching  ciireer  began 
at  Horseheads  Central  School. 
Two  years  later  he  became  an 
“itinerant”  agricultural  teacher  (at 
the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Morrisville  and  many  central 
schools),  where  he  organized  agri¬ 
cultural  programs  that  later  de¬ 
veloped  into  full-time  departments. 


And  he  helped  promote  and  or¬ 
ganize  home  economics  depart* 
ments,  too. 

National  recognition  began  w'ith 
his  work  as  a'  specialist  in  agri- 
cultu ral  information  with  the 
USDA,  then  in  1937  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  supervisor  of  agricultural 
education  in  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department,  where  his 
administrative  and  supervisory 
abilities  had  full  play.  In  1948  he 
became  Chief  of  the  New  York 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Edu¬ 
cation,  a  position  which  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Sutliff  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  three  sons,  and  our  deep 
sympathy  goes  out  to  them,  and 
to  the  other  members  of  his  family. 
—  Isa  Liddell 


Pick  up  your  phone.  Dial!  Then  instead  of 
pulling  into  an  Atlantic  Service  Station  relax, 
let  an  Atlantic  Service  Station  pull  into  your 
farm!  The  familiar  Atlantic  “service  station  on 
wheels”  carrying  all  your  petroleum  needs  will 
answer  your  call.  Then  the  same  quality  Atlantic 
gasoline  available  on  the  highways  will  start 
working  for  you  on  your  farm. 

Atlantic  gasoline  will  supply  your  equipment 
with  power  for  peak  performance.  At  the  same 
time  you’ll  receive  Atlantic  know-how  and  ser¬ 


vice  that  only  comes  from  over  96  years  of 
petroleum  experience.  Your  Atlantic  man  is  the 
key  to  this  service.  For  instance,  if  you  need 
storage  equipment  on  your  farm  at  all  times— he 
can  offer  details  on  the  loan  of  tanks  and  pumps. 

It  only  takes  one  finger  to  see  him.  it  could 
be  the  best  move  you  make  all  day. 

For  quality  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  motor 
oil,  heating  oil,  kerosene  ...  for  prompt 
deliveries,  loan  of  equipment,  complete 
service  .  .  .  call  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company  or  your  Atlantic  distributor. 


ATLANTIC 


Produce  a 
service  station 
^  with  one  finger? 


American  Agriculturist,  July,  1966 
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SUCCESSFUL  FAILURE 

I  spent  the  first  eighteen  years 
of  my  life  on  a  farm,  and  remem¬ 
ber  fifty  years  ago  what  it  meant 
to  my  parents  when  one  year  in  the 
State  of  Delaware  a  very  late  frost 
destroyed  a  large  acreage  of  peas 
that  were  being  grown  for  a  fac¬ 
tory.  Also  another  year  when  just 
before  marketing  a  fine  crop  of 
hogs  all  became  infected  with  hog 
cholera  and  died.  These  are  bitter 
disappointments  .  .  .  but  success  or 
failure  is  not  always  measured  in 
dollar  assets  or  liabilities. 

It  had  always  been  my  hope 
that  upon  retiring  we  would  do  so 
on  a  little  farm,  but  when  the  time 
came  my  health  would  not  permit 
even  the  lightest  of  farm  tasks. 
Retirement  to  me  meant  absorbing 
a  part  of  the  housework,  tending 
the  lawn  and  flowers,  as  well  as 
running  many  of  the  errands  my 
wife  had  always  looked  after. 
These  things  I  thought .  .  .  together 
with  the  traveling  we  had  been 
looking  forward  to  ...  would 
round  out  our  plans  pretty  well. 

This  was  it.  The  show  was  about 
to  go  on  the  road  .  .  .  the  curtain 
was  rising  and  we  were  the  players. 

It  was  the  first  of  the  year,  win¬ 
ter  time,  and  since  we  did  not  care 
to  travel  South,  we  would  wait  a 
couple  of  months  until  spring.  But 
three  months  later  my  wife  became 
ill  and  it  was  determined  she  need¬ 
ed  an  operation. 

Then  the  roof  fell  in.  I  met  the 
surgeon  as  he  came  from  the  op¬ 
erating  room  and  he  gave  me  a 
one-word  report, “inoperative. ” He 
further  stated  she  could  last  per¬ 
haps  only  six  months.  However, 
with  the  aid  of  prayers,  preachers, 
faith  etc.  .  .  .  together  with  the  skill 
of  present-day  doctors  .  .  .  she  sur¬ 
vived  twenty-two  months. 

What  now  of  the  many  years 
of  planning  for  retirement  happi¬ 
ness?  What  now  of  the  available 
funds  that  should  have  been  in¬ 
vested  in  vacations  away  from 
home?  How  I  wish  some  of  those 
funds  could  be  replaced  with  mem¬ 
ories  of  outings  together,  rather 
than  having  been  accumulated  for 
dreams  that  were  never  to  happen! 
How  these  thoughts  now  haunt 
me,  for  I  feel  I  am  comparable  to 
the  man  as  recorded  in  Luke  12, 
verse  20,  who  anticipated  building 
greater  barns  to  store  his  goods, 
and  was  told,  “Thou  fool,  this 
night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of 
thee,  then  whose  shall  those  things 
be  which  thou  hast  provided?” 

I  still  believe  in  thrift  and  that 
all  men  are  responsible  for  plan¬ 
ning  ahead  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  for  their  own  declin¬ 
ing  years,  and  whatever  emergen¬ 
cies  might  arise.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  do  not  neglect  the  happiness 
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of  her  who  has  been  your  inspira¬ 
tion  for  obtaining  these  better 
things  in  life. 

Set  aside  a  little  period  or  two 
each  year  and  get  away  from  the 
everyday  chores,  let  her  know  that 
she  is  still  the  sweetheart  you  mar¬ 
ried.  Let  her  know  that  you  are 
still  the  Romeo  she  thought  you 
were  when  you  were  married.  Let 
her  know  she  is  still  your  queen 
and  you  are  willing  to  prove  it. 

Honor  your  responsibilities,  but 
not  so  intensively  that  by  the  time 
you  think  you  are  prepared  to 
reward  your  helpmate  it  is  already 
too  late.  The  schedule  you  had  so 
carefully  worked  out  for  the  future 
may  prove  only  one  thing  .  .  .  that 
you  must  live  the  rest  of  your  life 
in  remorse  because  of  your  mis- 
judgment,  and  that  youhaveended 
your  career  a  Successful  Failure. 
—  F.  L  Harris,  Lansdale,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 

It  would  look  now  as  if  Senator 
Dirksen’s  reapportionment  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  lost  cause  because,  even 
if  passed  next  year,  most  states 
would  have  reapportioned.  But 
there  remains  great  virtue  in  two 
legislative  houses: 

1.  Two  looks  at  a  law  are  worth¬ 
while,  as  laws  are  serious  and 
important. 

2.  Careful  consideration  and 
delays  permit  the  citizens  time  to 
form  and  express  opinions. 

3.  A  clique  will  have  greater  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  seizing  power. 

4.  Diverse  constituencies  will 
help  to  insure  that  all  viewpoints 
are  considered. 


Strictly  interpreted,  one-man- 
one-vote  will  leave  little  reason  for 
two  houses.  Yet  most  successful 
governments  have  .two;  one  is  as 
rare  as  three  .  .  .  and  probably  a 
single-house  legislature  doesn’t 
work  as  well.  Rather  than  deplor¬ 
ing  what  has  happened,  let  us 
rather  consider  a  different  viable 
basis  for  two  houses.  Length  of 
time  in  office  is  one  .  .  .  two  years 
vs.  four  or  six,  for  instance. 

Let  us  widen  our  consideration, 
though,  to  at  least  look  at  some 
other  basis.  Assuming  that  the 
Assembly  (lower  house)  remains 
popularly  chosen  at  frequent  elec¬ 
tions,  let  us  consider  the  Senate 
(upper  house).  Here  are  three  pos¬ 
sibilities: 

1.  Partly  elected  from  proper 
districts,  and  also  containing  as 
life  members  all  assemblynT,en  who 
have  retired  (or  failed  re-election) 
after  having  served  at  least  ten 
years  in  office. 

2.  Same,  but  include  retired 
mayors  of  large  cities  and  chair¬ 
man  of  county  boards  of  super¬ 
visors,  and/or  city  and  county 
managers. 

3.  Retired  judges,  and  persons 
of  national  reputation  in  law, 
teaching,  arts,  business,  publish¬ 
ing,  religion,  radio  and  television, 
science  etc.,  selected  by  a  legislative 
commission. 

While  people  not  subject  to  pop¬ 
ular  scrutiny  by  re-election  may 
loaf  or  wantonly  accept  bribes, 
on  the  other  hand,  honorable  men 
assured  of  life  income  and  without 
expense  of  election  campaigns 
might  choose  to  vote  purely 
according  to  conscience. 

Of  course,  this  would  be  similar 
to  the  system  of  life  peerages  from 
England,  and  it  works  well  there. 

Do  the  readers  have  any  other 
ideas?  —  William  M  Selden,  2742 
Chandler Rd.,  Piffard,  N.Y.  14533 


TOO  MANY  LAWYERS? 

I  read  your  editorial  “One  Man 
—  One  Vote”  and  I  wonder  if  re¬ 
apportionment  will  have  such  an 
earth-shaking  effect  on  our  State 
Legislature,  or  will  it  be  more  of 
the  same  on  a  broader  basis.  The 


last  count  I  made  of  the  State 
Legislature  shows  we  had  208 
members  in  both  houses,  and  of 
these  208  members  144  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  profession.  A 
little  simple  arithmetic  will  show 
that  this  is  slightly  more  than  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  both  houses. 

A  legislature  made  up  like  this 
may  have  singleness  of  purpose, 
but  it  also  has  a  one-track  mind! 
A  degree  in  law  does  not  make  an 
expert  on  agriculture,  highway 
construction,  highway  safety, 
school  financing,  conservation,  etc. 
I  have  heard  and  read  many 
speeches  by  members  of  the  two 
major  parties  accusing  each  other 
of  dominating  the  State  Legislature, 
which  is  a  little  difficult  to  swallow 
under  the  circumstances. 

We  should  declare  an  open  sea¬ 
son  on  these  people  in  the  coming 
elections,  whittle  their  number 
down,  and  replace  them  with  peo¬ 
ple  from  other  professions  .  .  . 
business,  labor,  etc.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  an  informed  pub¬ 
lic  voting  in  the  primaries  and 
general  elections.  —  Earl  R.  Anstie, 
Clyde,  New  York 


SCHOOL  PRAYER 

We  are  a  religious  family.  Our 
children  have  all  had  religious  up¬ 
bringing.  We  try  to  lead  good 
moral  lives.  We  have  only  sym¬ 
pathy  for  atheists  and  nonbeliev¬ 
ers.  We  are  opposed  to  Commu¬ 
nism  in  all  its  forms.  But  we  have 
found  nowhere  in  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  a  proscription  on 
religion  being  taught  in  the  home 
by  the  parents. 

The  rule  of  the  majority  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  features  of 
enlightened  democracy  ...  but 
democracy  is  more  enlightened 
when  it  does  not  trample  the  God- 
given  rights  of  the  minority.  The 
Constitution  guarantees  to  each  of 
us  the  right  to  pray  as  he  wishes, 
or  not  to  pray  at  all.  If  a  teacher 
may  preach  belief  in  God  in  the 
classroom,  he  may  equally  as 
legally  preach  nonbelief  in  God. 

It  is  easy  for  parents  to  delegate 
to  others  tasks  they  do  not  want 
to  assume.  Marriage  counselors, 
psychologists,  psychiatrists,  wel¬ 
fare  workers,  social  advisors  are 
all  doing  a  thriving  business  to¬ 
day,  mainly  because  it  has  become 
an  “in”  sort  of  thing  to  turn  over 
the  important  function  of  being  a 
parent  to  a  professional. 

The  Supreme  Court  wisely  feels 
that  the  teaching  of  religion  is  an 
intimate  thing,  the  duty  of  the  par¬ 
ent,  and  that  there  is  no  finer  place 
for  this  to  be  done  than  in  the 
home  and  in  the  church.  I  applaud 
its  decision  to  take  this  out  of  the 
schools. 

While  I  may  believe  that  my 
particular  religion  is  best  for  me, 
I  have  no  right  to  force  it  on  an¬ 
other,  and  innocent  as  any  of  the 
school  prayers  may  be,  they  do 
represent  one  individual’s  concept 
of  God.  I  would  not  care  to  put 
this  power,  and  this  responsibility) 
in  the  hands  of  any  teacher,  no 
matter  how  competent  he  may  be 
academically.  —  Herman  Herst, 
Jr.,  Shrub  Oak,  New  York 
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The  1966  Annual  Field  Day  and  Farm  Materials  Handling  Exhibition  will 
be  held  August  10  and  1 1  at  the  Clarence  E.  Matthews  and  Monroe 
County  Department  of  Parks  farms  on  Pond  Road  just  north  of  Honeoye 
Falls,  New  York.  Above  is  scene  from  hugely-successful  1965  event. 
Photo:  N.Y.S.  Electric  &  Gas,  Inc. 
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CLASS  I  BASE  PLANS 


LAST  MONTH,  comments  by 
G.  LaRue  Sears,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  Dairy 
Gommittee,  were  printed.  Here  are 
the  comments  of  Allan  LaMotte,  a 
member  of  the  Tompkins  County 
Pomona  Grange  Committee  that 
pushed  early  for  two-price  enabling 
legislation.  He  wrote  this  in  April 
when  study  committees  were  de¬ 
veloping  recommendations. 

In  recent  months  New  York 
dairymen  have  seensomeimprove- 
ment  in  the  price  which  they  receive 
for  their  milk.  Any  rejoicing  over 
this  price  improvement  must  be 
tempered  by  consideration  of  the 
cost  at  which  it  has  been  achieved. 
The  cost  has  been  high  .  .  .  too 
high. 

First,  we  have  the  situation  in 
Asia  and  the  military  build-up, 
with  the  resulting  pressure  on  our 
economy.  Second,  nearly  one  mil¬ 
lion  families  have  left  the  nation’s 
dairy  farms  in  the  past  dozen 
years.  Many  thousands  of  these 


were  young  farmers  trying  to  get  a 
start  as  the  new  generation  of  dairy 
farmers,  the  ones  who  should  pro¬ 
duce  the  milk  in  years  to  come. 
But  they  found  the  cost-price 
squeeze  too  much  to  take. 

Producers  Out  - 

The  New  York  milkshed  alone 
lost  nearly  three  thousand  produc¬ 
ers  last  year.  This  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing.  Some  interesting  figures  were 
supplied  by  Professor  L.  C.  Cun¬ 
ningham  of  Cornell;  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  considered  to  be  the  best 
available.  These  figures  were  based 
upon  a  formula  which  included  a 
wage  allowance  for  the  operator 
related  to  hired  men’s  wage  rates 
in  the  area.  They  showed  that  the 
average,  year-round  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  in  New  York  was 
$4.75  per  100  pounds  in  1965. 
The  average  price  received  for  milk 
of  the  same  test,  (3.7  percent)  was 
only  $4.40  per  hundred. 

When  these  cost'  figures  are 


weighed  against  the  average  price 
received  for  Class  I  milk  we  find 
that  this  is  usually  a  profit  item; 
on  the  other  hand  we  find  that  the 
Class  III  milk  is  generally  a  loss 
item. 

At  this  point  let  us  introduce 
a  Class  I  base  program  into  the 
picture.  Let  us  recognize  it  for 
what  it  is,  a  management  tool  to 
be  used  by  the  operator  to  adjust 
his  production  to  a  more  profitable 
level  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
the  Class  III  milk  (the  loss  item) 
which  he  produces. 

Adjustment 

We  should  remember  that  any 
decision  to  adjust  this  production 
level  will  be  made  by  the  producer 
as  he  desires.  Some  producers  have 
the  mistaken  idea  that  they  will 
be  required  to  cut  back  in  their 
production;  this  is  not  the  case.  It 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  each 
producer  to  make  the  decisions 
for  his  farm.  If  he  believes  that  he 
can  improve  his  income  by  pro¬ 
ducing  more  milk  he  is  free  to  do 
so  without  penalty  of  any  kind. 

Management  Tool 

When  we  realize  that  this  is  a 
management  tool,  not  a  produc¬ 
tion  control  device,  that  there  is 
no  limit  on  Class  III  production 
and  the  Class  I  market  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  consumption  rather  than 
production,  tliat  the  plan  recog¬ 
nizes  the  differeiice  in  market  value 
between  the  milk  which  goes  in 
Class  I  as  opposed  to  that  going 
into  Class  III,  and  that  any  ad¬ 


justment  made  by  the  producer 
will  be  his  decision  and  his  alone, 
it  emphasizes  the  merit  in  a  Class 
I  base  program. 

At  this  point  we  have  discussed 
only  the  basic  function  of  such  a 
program.  Various  producer 
groups  are  currently  engaged  in 
efforts  to  determine  the  details  of 
such  a  plan.  Any  producer  who 
has  a  desire  to  see  this  plan  de¬ 
veloped  along  specific  lines  should 
not  hesitate  to  make  his  views 
known  to  his  cooperative  or  other 
farm  organization.  As  producers, 
we  have  the  responsibility  to  de¬ 
velop  this  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all.  It  has  worked  well  in 
the  South,  but  perhaps  more  im¬ 
portant  is  the  fact  that  this  type  of 
program  is  working  well  in  the 
midwestern  dairy  belt,  the  heart  of 
our  national  Class  III  producing 
area.  It  can  be  made  to  work  in 
our  area,  as  a  means  of  holding 
and  improving  on  the  slight  gains 
we  have  made. 


CORRECTION 

In  our  April  issue,  we  suggested 
that  people  interested  in  informa¬ 
tion  on  fence  building  might  want 
to  contact  various  steel  companies 
or  educational  institutions.  We 
have  been  notified  that  the  address 
of  the  agricultural  representative 
for  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  should  have  been:  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing,  P.  0.  Box  86, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15230. 


Shell  Ciodrin'frees  cows  from  flies  all  day- 

on  pasture  and  in  barn 


Cows  can  graze  without  irritation  when  you  spray  them  with 
Ciodrin.  No  time  lost  fighting  flies.  Same  spray  protects  in  barn. 

American  Agriculturist,  July,  1966 


CIODRIN®  2%  Insecticide  is  a  remarkably  ef¬ 
fective  ready-to-use  spray.  Gives  cows  lasting 
protection  without  endangering  milk  purity. 
One  spray  controls  the  4  major  flies  that  bother 
cows  and  lower  milk  production.  Stops  horn 
flies,  stable  flies,  houseflies,  face  flies.  Protection 
stays  effective  on  pasture.  Lets  cows  make  the 
most  of  grazing  time.  Follow  directions  for  last¬ 
ing  fly  control  without  problems.  Ask  for  Shell’s 
Ciodrin  where  you  buy  insecticide.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  write  Shell  Chemical 
Company,  Agricultural  Chemi¬ 
cals  Division,  110  West  51st  St., 

New  York,  New  York  10020. 


Also  available 
as  emulsible 
concentrate  — 
gallons,  quarts. 
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LIQUID  MANURE 

In  1963  when  we  built  our  free 
stall  dairy  barn,  I  looked  into  the 
liquid  method  of  handling  manure. 
In  our  situation,  I  decided  against 
it. 

First,  there  was  a  large  invest¬ 
ment ...  around  $10,000  to 
$12,000  for  our  herd  of  125  cows. 
I  would  still  need  to  maintain  a 
spreader  to  care  for  the  manure 
from  our  young  stock. 

I  could  see  that  some  loss  of 
nutrients  in  the  manure  would  be 
saved,  but  some  figuring  indicated 
that  the  saving  would  be  too  small 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment. 

We  like  to  use  a  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  several  jobs,  and  a  tank 
and  pump  for  liquid  manure  could 


be  usq,d  for  only  one. 

We  use  sand  for  bedding  at  a 
cost  of  $1  per  cow  per  year,  and 
everyone  knows  that  sand  and 
pumps  do  not  mix. 

In  talking  with  dairymen,  sev¬ 
eral  mentioned  that  a  liquid  system 
doesn’t  work  too  well  in  cold 
weather;  also  that  a  liquid  agitator 
could  be  a  problem. 

As  I  see  it,  efficient  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  indicates  cutting  down  on  the 
volume  or  weight  that  has  to  be 
moved.  For  example,  we  try  for 
low-moisture,  high  energy  corn 
silage.  So  why  add  several  times 
the  weight  of  the  manure  in  the 
form  of  water  which  then  has  to  be 
moved? 

Finally,  in  this  area  homes  are 
being  built  every  year,  and  the 
odor  when  liquid  manure  is  spread 


is  sure  to  be  objectionable.  I  am 
told  that  the  odor  can  be  overcome 
or  lessened,  but  it’s  cosdy. 

I  realize  that  farm  conditions 
vary  and  that  a  liquid  system 
might  be  very  satisfactory  on 
many  farms.  However,  I  feel  that 
the  possible  disadvantages  should 
be  considered  before  making  the 
investment.  —  Lou  Longo,  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn. 


PART-TIME  FARMING 

I  am  a  part-time  farmer,  selling 
and  servicing  small  engines  in  a 
shop  on  the  farm. 

We  raise  50  acres  of  corn  as  a 
cash  crop,  2  acres  of  strawberries 
(Sparkle)  and  an  acre  of  tomatoes, 
both  sold  on  a  “pick  ’em  yourself’ 


basis.  We  also  keep  a  breeding 
herd  of  30  Herefords.  Up  until  five 
years  ago  we  had  a  dairy,  but 
changed  to  beef  in  order  to  have 
more  time  to  work  in  the  shop. 

Calves  come  early  in  the  spring. 
The  cows  run  on  pasture,  and  get 
plenty  of  hay  and  corn  silage,  but 
very  little  grain. 

The  calves  are  sold  by  weight 
as  feeders  late  in  the  fall  (when 
they  weigh  300  to  400  pounds)  to 
farmers  in  southern  Pennsylvania. 
We  usually  butcher  two  or  three  a 
year  for  friends. 

We  figure  on  3000  to  4000 
quarts  of  berries  per  acre.  The 
family,  including  some  nephews, 
do  the  weeding,  but  we  plan  to  try 
some  chemical  weed  control  this 
year.  —  Waldo  J.  Wood,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Pa. 


Personal 


arm  Experience 


The  items  on  this  page  all  come  from 
the  firing  line  of  form  production. 


POTATO  GROWING 

When  we  first  started  farming 
I  grew  30  acres  of  tobacco,  but 
in  1913  I  began  to  grow  potatoes 
as  a  sideline,  and  gradually  went 
out  of  tobacco  and  grew  more 
potatoes,  up  to  100  acres. 

In  recent  years  our  potato  acre¬ 
age  has  been  about  50,  and  soon 
I  will  be  out  entirely.  There  are 
several  reasons:  taxes  are  high, 
and  more  and  more  houses  are 
being  built  nearby.  However,  the 
main  reason  at  my  age  is  that  I 
must  spend  $25,000  to  $30,000 
to  mechanize  if  I  want  to  continue. 
Also  our  land  is 
stony,  and  not 
well  suited  to  a 
potato  harves¬ 
ter. 

•I  have  seen 
many  changes  in 

potato  growing. 

At  first,  all  equip¬ 
ment  was  horse- 
drawn  and  made 
for  one  row. 

Then  we  had  engines  to  operate 
some  .  .  .  for  example,  diggers  .  .  . 
but  they  were  still  horse-drawn. 
Gradually,  the  equipment  became 
bigger  and  more  costly. 

Years  ago  we  sprayed  with  bor- 
deaux  for  blight,  calcium  arsenate 
for  bugs,  and  tobacco  extract  for 
aphids.  Now  we  spray  as  often  as 
twice  a  week,  with  new  sprays 
coming  along  every  year. 

Chemical  weed  killers  have  re¬ 
placed  cultivation  to  a  degree, 
although  weeds  weren’t  a  big  prob¬ 
lem  years  ago.  For  one  thing. 
Green  Mountains,  once  the  prin¬ 
cipal  variety,  grew  dense  tops 
.  which  smothered  weeds.  Now 
Katahdins  have  largely  replaced 
Green  Mountains. 

Irrigation  is  another  develop¬ 
ment  which  we  use  where  water 
and  labor  are  available. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  change  has 
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been  in  marketing.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  taking  potatoes  to  Hartford, 
twelve  miles  away,  with  horses. 
Later,  local  peddlers  who  delivered 
to  stores  and  housewives  came  to 
the  farm  to  buy.  For  a  time  they 
took  most  of  the  crop. 

Around  1938,  wholesalers  from 
New  York  City  came  to  buy  pota¬ 
toes;  around  1954  their  place  was 
taken  by  local  brokers,  who  came 
to  the  farm  to  pick  up  potatoes  in 
big  trucks  and  haul  them  anywhere 
there  is  a  market.  —  James  Gedrin, 
Broadbrook,  Ha  rtfo  rd  County, 
Conn. 

NEW  BARN 

My  brother  Bob  has  38  cows  at 
his  place;  there  are  34  in  my  barn. 
We  are  building  a  new  barn  to  put 
them  all  together.  It  looks  to  us  as 
though  stanchions  offer  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  more  milk  per  cow,  but 
free  stalls  have  the  potential  of 
more  milk  per  man  .  .  .  therefore 
we’re  planning  a  free-span  barn 
so  we  can  go  in  either  direction. 
In  any  case,  we’ll  milk  in  a  parlor. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  grown  no 
corn  and  depended  on  hay,  but 
may  have  to  go  to  corn  silage  to 
feed  the  larger  herd.  We  have  used 
a  hay  drier  (no  heat)  in  both  barns 
and  have  finished  first-cutting  by 
the  Fourth  of  July  for  the  last  four 
years. 

A  self-propelled  windrower  and 
conditioner  with  a  ten-foot  cut  has 
helped  speed  up  the  job  ...  as  has 
a  bale  gatherer  on  the  baler  that 
dumps  bales  in  piles.  Normally, 
we  roll  the  windrow  of  first-cutting 
once  to  speed  drying,  but  not 
second-cutting.  The  windrower  baf¬ 
fles  are  set  as  narrow  as  possible 
so  the  windrow  is  high  and  air  can 
get  through  it. 

Our  parlor  is  a  side-opener  with 
3  cows  on  each  side.  There  is  a  30- 
ton  feed  storage  overhead  and  feed 


flows  down  through  an  electronical¬ 
ly-timed  mechanism.  Electric  heat¬ 
ing  cables  in  the  pit  floor  provide 
comfort  for  the  man  doing  the 
milking.  The  milkhouse  is  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  parlor  so  milk 
flows  by  gravity  to  the  bulk  tank. 

Hay  is  fed  the  year  ’round,  and 
we  try  to  keep  hayfields  producing 
by  topdressing  all  of  them  every 
year  with  200  to  300  pounds  per 
acre  of  5-20-20  or  5-15-30.  Fields 
almost  entirely  grass  get  60  to  80 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  from 
ammonium  nitrate  broadcasted  in 
the  spring. 

Seedings  are  made  without  a 
nurse  crop  .  .  .  usually  in  August, 
but  sometimes  in  the  spring.  Seed 
is  put  on  with  a  graiji  drill  equip¬ 
ped  with  drop  tubes,  behind  which 
is  pulled  a  cultipacker.  We’ve  had 
75  to  100  tons  of  lime  applied  on 
the  farm  for  years,  the  amount 
depending  on  soil  samples.  —  Roy 
Irwin,  Earlville,  New  York 

BIG  IRRIGATION  GUN 

Rewellien  Mohr  uses  a  “big 
gun”  irrigation  system  to  deliver 
a  lot  of  water  in  a  short  time  to 
his  250-acre  peach  and  apple  or¬ 
chard  at  Fogelsville,  Lehigh  Goun- 
ty,  Pennsylvania.  But  without 
conservation  measures  much  of  the 
water  would  be  wasted  in  runoff, 
Mohn  says.  And  running  water 


One  of  the  big  guns  at  the  Mohr  farm. 


would  take  topsoil  with  it. 

“To  get  full  value  out  of  this 
heavy  w'ater  application,  we  have 
to  protect  the  soil  with  such  con¬ 
servation  measures  as  contour 
rows,  diversion  terraces  and 
cover  crops,”  Mohr  reports. 

The  “big  gun”  is  simply  a 
large  nozzle  through  which  water 
is  forced  at  high  pressure.  At  the 
Mohr  orchard  each  of  several“big 
guns”  deliver  360  gallons  of  water 
a  minute  under  a  pressure  of  more 
than  90  pounds  a  square  inch. 
The  nozzle  shoots  the  water  out 
about  200  feet  in  every  direction. 
One  nozzle  covers  several  acres  at 
one  setting. 

“We  deliver  one  half  to  an  inch 
of  water  to  the  land  per  hour,” 
Mohr  said.  “With  that  volume  of 
water  hitting  the  land  in  so  short 
a  time,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
install  protective  measures.  We  got 
help  in  planning  and  applying  the 
necessary  conservation  measures 
from  the  Soil  Gonservation  Service 
through  the  Lehigh  Gounty  Soil 
Gonservation  District.” 

For  the  two-month  irrigation 
period  in  1965  Mohr  said  it  cost 
$2,700  to  operate  his  “big  gun” 
system. 

“That’s  a  lot  of  money,  no 
doubt  about  that,”  he  agreed. 
“But  the  irrigation  water  improved 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  increas¬ 
ed  my  gross  income  by  30  per¬ 
cent.” 

NO  BEND 

Our  milking  parlor  (herring¬ 
bone  double-four)  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  my  brother  Ronald  and 
his  17-year-old  son  to  milk  80 
cows  in  2^4:  to  2^2  hours.  No  back 
or  knee  problems  in  the  parlor  .  .  • 
but  when  we  help  out  a  neighbor 
in  a  conventional  barn  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  we  know  we’d  never  want  to 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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James  Gedrin 


milk  cows  with  our  knees  again! 
Cows  are  dried  off  at  another  farm; 
we  have  trouble  getting  them  to 
stop  milking  as  long  as  they  are 
going  through  the  parlor  each  day. 

We  recendy  remodeled  the  barn, 
adding  on  an  area  for  86  free 
stalls  on  one  end  of  the  old  barn 
and  a  milking  parlor  at  the  other, 
but  using  the  old  barn  as  feeding 
area  and  hay  storage.  Silage  bunk 
in  this  feeding  area  is  84  feet  long; 
cows  feed  from  both  sides. 

We  may  go  to  an  all- silage 
roughage  program;  if  we  had  built 
an  entirely  new  barn,  I  suspect  we 
wouldn’t  have  provided  for  using 
hay.  For  summer  roughage,  we 
have  chopped  rye  and  hay  crops. 
This  year,  we  have  50  acres  of 
corn  to  fill  our  20  x  60  silo  at  the 
main  barn,  and  the  14  x  50  at  the 
other  place. 

In  the  present  setup,  a  cow  is 
culled  if  she  doesn’t  fit the“ system” 
.  .  .  refusing  to  go  into  a  free  stall, 
nervous  in  the  parlor,  etc.  As  we 
expected,  production  per  cow  drop¬ 
ped  somewhat  the  first  year  in  a 
differ  ent  barn  arrangement.  — 
Richard  Meade,  Oxford,  New 
York. 


Dates  to  Remember 

July  2-4  -  New  York.  Fly¬ 
ing  Farmers  Campout,  Glen  Eat¬ 
on's  Airstrip,  Elmwood,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

July  3  -  Eastern  New  York 
Dairy  Goat  Club  Official  Dairy 
Goat  Show,  Schaghticoke  Fair 
Grounds,  New  York. 

July  6-8  -  Cornell  Short 
Course  for  commercial  opera¬ 
tors  of  nursery,  arborists, 
landscaping  and  garden  center 
businesses. 

July  9  -  New  York  Angus 
Association  Field  Day,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

July  9  -  l8th  annual  Maine 
Broiler  Day,  Belfast  City  Park, 
Maine . 

July  9  -  Annual  State 
Sv7ine  Field  Day,  State  Swine 
Evaluation  Station,  Alfred, 

N.Y.  ...  near  Agricultural  & 
Technical  Institute. 

July  12-13  -  Annual 
Poultryraen's  Get-Together, 
Morrison  Hall,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

July  29-31  -  Annual  Re¬ 
union,  Pioneer  Gas  Engine 
Association,  Inc.,  Fairville, 
N.Y. ,  Route  88,  3  miles  north 
of  Newark. 

July  23  -  N.Y.  Angus 
Association  Junior  Field  Day, 

Elm  Place  Angus,  Avon,  N.Y. 

July  30  -  Annual  N.Y. 
Hereford  Association  Field 
Day,  Forrestal  Farm,  Medina, 

N.Y. 

July  30  -  N.Y. S.  Sheep 
Improvement  Project  Ram  and 
Ewe  Show  and  Sale,  Finger  Lakes 
Livestock  Auction  Barns,  Can¬ 
andaigua,  N.Y.' 

Aug.  4-5  -  New  England 
Green  Pastures  Dairy  Farmers 
Business  Management  Confer¬ 
ence,  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Durham. 

Aug.  8-9  -  N.Y.S.  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  summer  tour 
to  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Aug.  10-11  -  Field  Day 
and  Farm  Materials  Annual 
Exhibition,  Clarence  E. 

Matthews  and  Monroe  Coimty 
Department  of  Parks  farms  on 
Pond  Road,  just  north  of 
Honoeye  Falls,  N.Y. 
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BEEF  CAHLE  AND  SHEEP 

My  Dad  always  kept  sheep.  I 
concentrated  on  beef  cattle  for  some 
years,  but  in  1951  I  had  some 
feeder  lambs  and  my  6-year-old 
daughter  kept  one  for  a  pet.  I 
figured  we  might  as  well  have 
several  as  one,  and  now  we  keep 
30  ewes  and  a  ram. 

They  are  grade  Corriedales, 
and  the  lambs  go  to  the  Watkins 
Lamb  Pool  in  the  fall  when  they 
weigh  around  100  pounds.  This 
gives  me  a  good  market.  The 
lambs  get  almost  no  grain. 

The  lambs  are  graded  and  pool¬ 
ed;  most  of  mine  are  graded  No.  1, 
a  litde  below  “prime,”  the  top 
grade.  I  notice  that  most  of  the 


lambs  that  grade  “prime”  are 
Suffolks. 

I  have  had  little  dog  trouble, 
partly  due,  I  think,  to  letting  the 
sheep  run  with  the  cows.  A  cow 
with  a  calf  has  no  use  for  a  dog, 
and  the  dogs  know  it. 

I  started  with  Angus  in  a  small 
way  in  1925,  and  in  a  bigger  way 
in  1928.  Right  now  (March  1966) 
we  have  92  head  of  Angus. 

They  feed  on  rotated  pasture, 
but  in  the  fall  each  gets  5  pounds 
of  grain  a  day,  and  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  May  when  they  are  around 
11  months,  the  grain  has  been 
stepped  up  to  15  pounds  a  day. 

When  the  steers  are  16  months 
old  and  the  heifers  20  to  22  months 
of  age  I  take  them  to  the  Empire 


Livestock  auction  market  at  Cale¬ 
donia.  They  have  treated  me  well, 
and  I  have  stuck  with  them  ever 
since  the  market  was  opened. 

Winter  roughage  is  mixed  tim¬ 
othy  and  alfalfa  hay  and  corn 
silage  made  from  mature  corn. 
—  George  Hopkins,  Ithaca,  N  V. 


George  Hopkins  of  Ithaca,  New  York 
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for  positive 
disease  control  on 
potatoes,  tomatoes 
and  other  vegetables 


You’re  always  right 

when  you  rely  on  Du  Pont  “Manzate”  D  because  it: 

□  Gives  positive  protection  against  a  wide  range  of  diseases. 

□  Protects  crops  through  rainy  and  humid  infection  periods. 

□  May  be  used  with  many  of  the  commonly-used  pesticides. 

□  Won’t  damage  plants  when  applied  at  short  intervals  according  to  directions. 

□  Won’t  clog  spray  nozzles  or  corrode  equipment. 

□  Has  small  particles  which  make  better  contact  with  disease  organisms. 

□  Readily  mixes  with  water. ..an  easy  to  use  wettable  powder. 

Be  right  always.  Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  “Manzate”  D  from 
your  local  dealer  today,  or  for  more  information  write: 

Du  Pont,  Industrial  and  Biochemicals  Dept.,  Room  N-2439,  Wilmington,  Delaware  19898. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


•fC  o  S  Off 

Better  Things  for  Better  Living 
.  .  .  through  Chemistry 


Mark  Adams  uses  an  egg  cart  to  collect  eggs  from  hens  in  full  stair¬ 
step  cages. 


IN  THE  LAND  OF 
SNOW  WHITE  LAYERS 


MARK  ADAMS,  poultryman 
near  Naples,  New  York,  has  an 
ideal  farm  location  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  Nestled  in  a  beautiful  valley 
high  in  the  hills  of  Central  New 
York,  he  has  had  no  batdes  with 
his  neighbors  over  odors.  He  has 
room  to  spread  manure  from 
40,000  birds  (20,000  layers  and 
20,000  growing  pullets)  on  his 
own  land  and  grow  big  crops  of 
corn. 

He  raised  15  acres  of  corn  in 
’65,  using  no  commercial  fertilizer 
at  all,  and  fed  grain  produced  to 
hogs  ...  a  mighty  fine  investment 
with  prices  as  they  are!  There  are 
120  acres  in  the  farm  ...  90  till¬ 
able.  Mark  also  uses  manure  as 
a  topdressing  on  meadows.  Some 
grape  growers  in  the  area  have 
shown  interest  in  using  hen  ma¬ 
nure  on  tlieir  vineyards. 

Cornell  Family 

The  Adams  have  been  on  the 
farm  18  years  .  .  .  coming  here 
after  Mark  graduated  from  Cor¬ 
nell  in  ’44,  and  then  put  in  4  years 
in  the  U.S.  Army.  It’s  a  Cornell 
family  ...  Mark’s  wife  Mary 
graduated  from  the  University’s 
College  of  Home  Economics  in 
1944,  and  son  Mark,  Jr.  is  present¬ 
ly  a  sophomore  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the 
Adams  were  in  the  broiler  business, 
with  as  many  as  32,000  being 
grown  at  one  time.  Now,  though, 
there  are  only  egg-type  birds  .  .  . 
all  20,000  layers  are  in  a  36  x 
458-foot  windowless  house  built  in 
August,  1964.  Two  older  buildings 
house  20,000  growing  pullets;  one 
is  a  36  X  280-foot  two-story  win¬ 
dowless  house,  and  the  other  is  a 
four- story  remodeled  barn. 

The  big  laying  house  was  built 
by  the  Santelli  Lumber  Company 
of  Lyons,  New  York.  Including 
everything  .  .  .  grading,  concrete, 
and  equipment .  .  .  the  cost  was 
$65,000.  About  half  of  this  figure 
was  for  equipment  and  half  for  the 
building  itself. 
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Electric  power  is  the  muscle  of 
the  building  ..  .  besides  lights, 
there  are  9  ventilating  fans,  motors 
on  pit  cleaners,  more  motors  on 
time  clock-controlled  feeders,  and 
an  egg  belt  on  one  row  (other 
rows  are  collected  by  using  an  egg 
cart).  Just  in  case  of  the  unusual 
power  outage,  though,  Mark  has 
an  auxiliary  generator  that  can  be 
powered  by  the  pto  of  a  4-plow 
tractor  .  .  .  big  enough  to  handle 
all  the  electric  power  needs  of  this 
one  building. 

In  the  past,  chicks  have  been 
dubbed  and  debeaked  when  a  day 
old,  debeaked  again  at  20  weeks 
of  age  when  placed  in  cages.  Fu¬ 
ture  plans  call  for  debeaking  the 
pullet  flock  at  12  to  15  weeks  of 
age.  Mark  reports  no  problem 
with  cannibalism  among  birds  .  .  . 
four  per  12  x  20-inch  cage. 

Medication  for  pullets  includes 
a  coccidiostat  in  feed  during  entire 
rearing  process  ...  a  process  ad¬ 
visable  only  when  birds  are  going 
into  cages  and  therefore  will  not 
be  exposed  to  future  infection  by 
coccidiosis.  In  addition,  birds  are 
vaccinated  for  bronchitis,  New- 
casde,  and  epidemic  tremors. 

The  Adams  use  a  strict  sanita¬ 
tion  program  to  protect  the  grow¬ 
ing  flock,  especially  during  the  first 
four  weeks  after  the  chicks  arrive. 
Outer  garments  worn  in  the  laying 
house  are  changed  before  entering 
the  rearing  houses,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  prevent  disease  spread 
from  older  birds  to  the  younger 
ones. 

Lighting 

Lighting  for  the  growing  birds 
is  a  step-down  program,  trying  to 
end  up  when  birds  are  20  weeks 
old  so  that  artificial  light  duration 
is  equal  to  length  of  daylight.  For 
layers,  all  light  comes  from  four 
rows  of  40  watt  bulbs  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  with  bulbs  16  feet  apart  both 
ways.  Light  in  the  laying  house  is 
stepped  up  to  a  maximum  of  17 
hours,  with  lights  out  completely 
at  9  p.m. 


Normally,  a  flock  of  birds  goes 
through  a  14  to  15-month  laying 
period  in  the  full  stair-step  cage 
setup,  and  then  are  replaced  by  a 
new  flock.  However,  Mark  force- 
moulted  a  flock  in  September  of 
1965,  planning  to  hold  them  in 
production  until  after  Easter  this 
year.  Mark  comments:  “These 
birds  had  peaked  at  slightly  over 
90  percent  production  on  the  first 
cycle.  Moult  only  a  good  flock, 
not  a  poor  one.” 

The  moulting  procedure  began 
by  cutting  off  all  drinking  water 
for  2y2  days,  all  feed  for  3  days. 
Light  was  dropped  to  4  hours  per 
day  ...  20  hours  of  darkness. 
Then  water  and  feed  were  resum¬ 
ed  ..  .  the  latter  a  laying  ration 
containing  19  percent  protein.  The 
flock  came  back  to  peak  at  79 
percent  production.  The  only  prob¬ 
lem  .  .  .  the  blizzard  of  feathers 
going  into  the  pits  plugged  up  the 
manure  cleaner! 

Manure  is  cleaned  out  daily  .  .  . 
except  for  emergencies  like  the 
blizzard  of  ’66,  or  all-day  meet¬ 
ings  made  mandatory  by  Mark’s 
position  as  town  supervisor.  Birds 


POULTRYMAN  Felix  J.  Pap- 
rocki,  Schenectady,  N.Y.  has  an¬ 
swers  for  some  of  the  skeptics  who 
claim  that:  Southern  eggs  will  soon 
take  over  all  Northeast  markets 
.  .  .  rising  costs  make  the  family 
farm  a  thing  of  tire  past .  .  .  and 
that  consumers  have  stopped  eat¬ 
ing  eggs. 

Felix  has  been  a  fulltime  poul¬ 
tryman  only  since  1958,  but  he 
has  been  named  the  Ford  Farm 
Efficiency  Award  winner  in  egg 
production  for  1966.  He  is  one  of 
15  winners  in  the  nation  being 
honored  by  Ford  .  .  .  each  for  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  producing  a  different 
commodity. 

His  efficiency  is  based  on  3.9 
pounds  of  feed  per  dozen  eggs, 
and  250  eggs  per  hen  housed  per 
year. 

He  has  announced  the  selection 
of  the  N.Y.  Veterinary  College’s 
regional  diagnostic  laboratory  at 


are  of  the  Shaver  strain  ( original¬ 
ly  developed  in  Canada);  the  quill 
has  been  dry  enough  so  a  regular 
gutter  cleaner  acting  as  a  cross 
conveyor  at  the  end  of  pits  can 
elevate  it  into  the  conventional 
spreader.  If  everything  is  working 
right,  cleaning  and  other  chores 
require  only  9  to  11  man-hours 
per  day  in  the  laying  house. 

The  work  force  consists  of 
Ma*rk,  his  wife,  and  three  children 
ranging  in  age  from  8  to  16  .  .  . 
plus  son  Mark,  Jr.  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  when  he’s  home  from  college. 
Two  high  school  boys  are  also 
hired  at  times. 

The  Adams  operation  is  associ¬ 
ated  by  contract  with  Lakeland 
Farms;  Mark  believes  such  con¬ 
tracts  offer  flexibility.  For  instance, 
he  can  keep  his  houses  full  all  the 
time  .  .  .  growing  pullets  that  will 
go  to  other  poultry  men  under  con¬ 
tract  to  Lakeland,  or  perhaps  re¬ 
ceiving  some  birds  for  his  own  lay¬ 
ing  house  grown  by  these  other 
poultrymen.  Besides,  he  believes  a 
contract  lowers  risk  and  provides 
for  sharing  of  capital  require¬ 
ments.  —  Gordon  Conklin 


Kingston  to  receive  the  $2,000 
grant  from  Ford  Motor  Co.  Dr. 
C.  1.  Angstrom,  director  of  the 
lab,  reported  he  will  purchase 
equipment  to  employ  fluorescent 
antibody  techniques. 

This  equipment  will  permit  fas¬ 
ter  diagnosis  in  early  stage  of 
poultry  virus  diseases,  such  as 
Newcastle  and  laryngotracheitis. 
Specific  diagnosis  can  be  made  in 
a  few  hours  rather  than  the  several 
days  required  with  present  equip¬ 
ment,  and  will  be  a  tremendous 
boon  to  all  poultrymen  in  the  area, 
said  Dr.  Angstrom. 

Felix  wasn’t  brought  up  on  a 
poultry  farm.  Paprocki’s  Egg  Fac¬ 
tory  ...  as  it  is  known  now  with 
30,000  “employees”  .  .  .  started 
with  9  hens  purchased  at  an  auc¬ 
tion.  . 

An  electrician  repairman  for 
General  Electric  Co.,  Felix  and 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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PAPROCKI’S  EGG  FACTORY 

by  Bob  Cudworth 


By  delaying  the  start  of  lay  period  for  his  pullets,  Felix  Paprocki  eliminates 
most  of  the  small  eggs. 


family  had  moved  to  the  country 
in  1953.  He  remembers  putting  the 
9  hens  into  the  kids’  clubhouse  .  .  . 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  kids  .  .  . 
and  later  bought  50  more  hens 
because  there  was  a  demand  for 
fresh  eggs  among  his  neighbors. 

He  kept  increasing  his  flock 
until  in  1958  he  had  3,000  birds. 
Holding  down  two  jobs  was  too 
much  by  this  time,  so  he  left  G.E. 
to  concentrate  on  his  poultry  busi¬ 
ness. 

Premium  Prices 

All  eggs  from  Paprocki’s  are 
sold  at  retail  or  to  stores,  restau¬ 
rants,  and  bakeries.  His  eggs  bring 
9y2  cents  per  dozen  premium  over 
market  price,  because  of  the  repu¬ 
tation  he  has  built  for  quality  and 
freshness. 

Central  Markets,  a  chain  of  32 
stores,  is  his  largest  single  outlet  — 
and  he  makes  deliveries  direct  to 
the  stores.  However,  some  25  cases 
of  eggs  weekly  are  sold  direcdy 
from  the  farm,  and  another  40 
cases  sold  on  a  house-to-house 
route. 

“We  have  deliveries  going  to 
stores  6  days  a  week.  Many  times 
the  housewife  is  getting  eggs  with¬ 
in  48  hours  after  they  have  been 
laid.  Freshness  and  close  attention 
to  quality  is  the  best  way  to  over¬ 
come  competition  from  Southern 
eggs,”  Felix  points  out. 

In  this  Paprocki  family  enter¬ 
prise,  daughter  Patty  does  the  can¬ 
dling,  Kathleen  packs  and  takes 
care  of  the  egg  room,  and  Mrs. 
Paprocki  handles  the  books.  Two 
'other  children,  John  and  Janie, 


are  too  young  to  help  yet. 

Additional  help  is  hired  for  de¬ 
livering  and  for  the  egg  room, 
where  up  to  125  cases  of  eggs  are 
handled  daily.  All  eggs  are 
washed. 

Some  of  the  eggs  are  packed  in 
Paprocki’s  Fgg  Factory  cartons, 
but  many  are  packed  in  the  car¬ 
tons  of  stores  or  dairies.  “You  will 
notice  that  the  colorful  printed  car¬ 
tons  are  on  the  way  out,  and  the 
molded  cartons  are  predominat¬ 
ing,”  observes  Felix.  “Most  people 
are  interested  in  the  eggs  them¬ 
selves  and  in  a  carton  that  will 
protect  them  rather  than  a  fancy 
one  that  doesn’t  protect.  It’s  the 
egg,  not  the  carton,  that  promotes 
impulse  buying.” 

Later  Production 

Felix  Paprocki  handles  his  birds 
a  little  differently  from  some  poul¬ 
try  men  right  from  the  day  he  gets 
them.  He  buys  all  started  pullets, 
raised  to  his  specifications,  but  he 
starts  them  in  production  later 
than  many  poultrymen  do. 

“I  don’t  bring  them  into  pro¬ 
duction  before  23  to  24  weeks, 
and  the  later  I  can  hold  them  the 
better.  That  way  they  aren’t  laying 
much  before  26  to  28  weeks,  and 
I  eliminate  all  the  pee-wee  and 
small  eggs,”  points  out  Felix.  He 
keeps  his  birds  in  production  for 
14  months. 

All  30,000  birds  are  kept  in 
cages  .  .  .  some  with  6  birds  per 
cage,  the  others  in  25-bird  colony 
cages  measuring  3x4  feet.  The 
6-bird  cages,  measuring  20  inches 
X  16  inches,  are  actually  two  10- 


inch  X  16-inch  cages.  “The  10  x 
16  cages  are  designed  for  two 
birds,  of  course,  said  Felix,  but  we 
found  we  could  take  out  the  center 
wire  and  put  in  two  more  birds 
quite  nicely.” 

The  Paprocki  birds  are  in  four 
buildings,  housing  6,200,  12,000, 
7,200,  and  4,000  respectively.  Two 
were  converted  from  floor  and  slat 
systems,  the  other  two  built  espe¬ 
cially  for  double-deck  colony  cages. 

Here  again  Felix  operates  dif¬ 
ferently  from  some  poultrymen. 

“I  have  two  young  men  take 
care  of  these  birds  .  .  .  15,000  each. 
They  do  all  the  feeding,  egg 
gathering,  and  cleaning  out 
manure. 

“We  don’t  use  automatic  feed¬ 
ers.  The  men  can  do  all  the  feeding 
by  hand  in  two  hours,  and  they’ve 
got  to  check  the  birds  anyway. 
They  use  a  22-gallon  can  on  a 
hand  truck.  Besides,  I  want  them 
to  keep  those  feeders  full ...  so 
there’s  3  to  4  inches  of  feed  at  all 
times.  Birds  can’t  produce  eggs  if 
they  don’t  have  feed  at  all  times. 
And,  too,  all  our  birds  are  debeak- 
ed  at  16  weeks,  and  debeak ed  birds 
need  plenty  of  feed  in  the  feeder.” 

Felix  also  points  out:  “Our  cage 
systems  are  efficient  to  work  with, 
but  we  have  only  90  cents  a  bird 
invested  in  cages,  feeders,  waterers, 
and  manure  handling  systems  in¬ 
stalled.  That  compares  quite  well 
with  some  of  the  costs  per  bird  you 
hear  about. 

“The  colony  cages  we  make  our¬ 
selves,  from  rolled  wire,  stretched 
.  .  .  and  another  advantage  besides 


cost  is  that  there  is  no  manure 
build-up  at  all  on  our  cage  bot¬ 
toms.  The  20  X  16-inch  cages  we 
buy  as  a  kit  and  assemble  our¬ 
selves.  I  figure  by  the  time  I’m 
ready  to  retire,  the  whole  system 
will  have  cost  me  a  very  few  cents 
per  bird.” 

He  is  also  interested  in  plastic 
cages  which  have  been  introduced 
in  Great  Britain. 

Manure  No  Problem 

IVIanure  .  .  .  often  a  problem  .  .  . 
is  handled  effectively  here. 

Two  of  the  houses  have  pit 
scrapers  and  the  manure  is  cleaned 
out  once  a  week.  In  the  other  two 
houses,  manure  is  scraped  daily 
into  two  big  tanks  and  cleaned  out 
about  once  every  three  months. 

Some  of  the  manure  is  taken  by 
nearby  farmers.  The  rest  is  spread 
on  ground  at  the  farm,  covered 
with  hay  and  plowed  under  in  the 
sandy  soil.  The  Paprockis  have 
almost  no  problem  with  neighbor 
complaints,  even  though  the  area 
is  becoming  quite  residential. 

What  about  the  future?  Felix 
is  undecided  whether  to  handle 
more  hens.  He  likes  to  keep  a 
finger  on  each  operation  .  .  .  and 
doesn’t  care  about  over-extending 
and  losing  control  of  both  egg 
quality  and  operating  efficiency. 

He  does  think  he  will  move  his 
retail  store  out  by  the  road,  instead 
of  back  in  by  his  other  buildings, 
for  the  convenience  of  customers. 
Word  has  gone  around,  and  the 
egg  customer  traffic  is  picking  up 
at  Paprocki’s  Fgg  Factory! 


Shell  Ciovapinsecticide  gives  dairymen 
a  fly  control  program  from  a  single  spray 


CiovAP  ready-to-use  spray  contains  two  fly 
controls— Vapon a®  Insecticide  and  Ciodrin® 
Insecticide. 

The  Vapona  works  first.  Kills  flies  fast.  Then 
spreads  out  to  get  flies  on  walls  and  ceilings. 

The  Ciodrin  part  of  the  spray  works  on  pas¬ 
ture.  Lets  cows  make  the  most  of  grazing  time. 

Ciovap  protects  cows  from  horn  flies,  house¬ 
flies,  face  flies,  and  stable  flies— all  day  long.  Pro¬ 
tects  your  milk  check  bv  stopping  the  flies  that 
hurt  production.  Shell  Chemical 
Company,  Agricultural  Chemi¬ 
cals  Division,  110  West  51st  St., 

New  York,  New  York  10020. 
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What  Is  A 
“Strong”  Wind? 


Terms  used  Miles 

in  official  per 

forecasts  Hour 


Wind  effects 
observed  on 
land 


Light 


1-3 


Calm;  smoke  rises  vertically. 
Direction  of  wind  shown  by 
smoke  drift  but  not  by  wind 
vanes. 


Moderate  13-18 


Raises  dust  and  loose  paper. 
Small  branches  are  moved. 


Strong 


25-31 


Large  branches  in  motion; 
whistling  heard  in  telegraph 
wires.  Umbrella  used  with 
difficulty. 


Hurricane  75  + 


Rarely  experienced;  accom¬ 
panied  by  widespread 
damage. 


Whatever  the  wind,  do  "blow  in"  to  your  supplier  for  facts  on  best  use  of 
fertilizers  and  seeds  on  40  acre  fields  or  40  square  foot  gardens.  And 
plan  your  field  work  with  WEATHER  ROUNDUP  at  6:25  and  7:15  A.M., 
1 2: 1 5  and  6: 1 5  P.M .  over  these  stations: 


FM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WKOP-FM 

99.1 

me. 

Bristol  Center-Rochester 

WMIV-FM 

95.1 

me. 

Cherry  Valley-Albany 

WJIV-FM 

101.9 

me. 

DeRuyter-Syracuse 

WOiV-FM 

105.1 

me. 

Hornell 

WWHG-FM 

105.3 

me. 

Ithaca-Elmira 

WEIV-FM 

103.7 

me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN-FM 

93.3 

me. 

Niagara  Falls-BHffaio 

WHLD-FM 

98.5 

me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7 

me. 

Oswego-Fulton 

WOSC-FM 

104.7 

me. 

Wethersfield-Buffalo 

WBIV-FM 

107.7 

me. 

AM  STATIONS 


Amsterdam 

WAFS 

1570  ke. 

Binghamton 

WKOP 

1290  ke. 

Boonville 

WBRY 

900  ke. 

Canandaigua 

WCGR 

1550  ke. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  ke. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1410  ke. 

Gloversville 

WENT 

1340  ke. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  ke. 

Ithaea 

WTKO 

1470  ke. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  ke. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  ke. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  ke. 

Oneida 

WMCR 

1 600  ke. 

Oswego 

WOSC 

1300  ke. 

Roehester 

WHEC 

1460  ke. 

Salamanea 

WGGO 

1 590  ke. 

Sayre,  Pa. 

WATS 

960  ke. 

Seheneetady 

WGY 

810  ke. 

Syraeuse 

WOLF 

1490  ke. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  ke. 

Utiea 

WBVM 

1550  ke. 

Northeast  Radio  Network 

Ithaca,  New  York 


a  service  of  C  &  U  Broadcasting  Corporation." 


1966  FAIR  DATES 

Information  supplied  by  State  Departments  of  Agriculture 


NEW  YORK 


Trumansburg 
Yates  Co.,  Penn  Yan 
Tioga  Co.,  Owego 
Genesee  Co.,  Batavia 
Ontario  Co.,  Canandaigua 
Onondaga  Co.  Youth 
Syracuse  —  Horse  Show 
4-H 

Afton 

Hemlock  Lake,  Hemlock 
Brookfield-Madison  Co., 
Brookfield 

Chautauqua  Co.,  Dunkirk 
Lewis  Co.,  Lowville 
Saratoga  Co.,  Ballston  Spa 
Seneca  Co.,  Waterloo 
Clinton  Co.,  Plattsburgh 
Orange  Co.,  Middletown 
Broome  Co.,  Whitney  Point 
Jefferson  Co.,  Watertown 
Boonville-Oneida  Co., 
Boonville 

Otsego  Co.,  Morris 
Cortland  Co.  Youth, 
Cortland 

Caledonia- Livingston  Co., 
Caledonia 

Orleans  Co.  Youth,  Albion 
Chenango  Co.,  Norwich 
Niagara  Co.  Youth, 
Lockport 
St.  Lawrence  Co., 
Gouverneur 
Allegany  Co.,  Angelica 
Oswego  Co.,  Sandy  Creek 
Greene  Co.  Youth,  Durham 
Rockland  Co.  Youth, 

Stony  Point 

Cayuga  Co.  Youth,  Auburn 
Chemung  Co.,  Horseheads 
Albany,  Schenectady, 
Greene  Cos.,  Altamont 
Cattaraugus  Co.,  Litde 
Valley 

Delaware  Co.,  Walton 
Monroe  Co.,  Henrietta 
Essex  Co.,  Westport 
Herkimer  Co.,  Frankfort 
Ulster  Co.,  Kingston 
Erie  Co.,  Hamburg 
Franklin  Co.,  Malone 
Steuben  Co.,  Bath 
Palmyra-Wayne  Co., 
Palmyra 

Wyoming  Co.,  Pike 
Dutchess  Co.,  Rhinebeck 
Washington  Co., 
Cambridge 

Cobleskill-Schoharie  Co., 
Cobleskill 

Sullivan  Co.  Youth, 
Grahamsville 
Montgomery  Co.,  Fonda 
Rensselaer  Co., 
Schaghticoke 
Agr.  &  Lib.  Arts  of  Renss. 
Co.,  Schaghticoke 
Columbia  Co.,  Chatham 
Genesee  Valley  Breeders, 
Avon 
Dundee 

Warren  Co.  Youth, 

North  Creek 
Nassau  Co.,  Westbury 
New  York  State 
Exposition,  Syracuse 


July  5-9 
July  6-10 
July  10-16 
July  11-16 
July  11-16 

July  16-17 
July  30 
July  17-23 
July  19-23 

July  19-23 
July  24-30 
July  25-30 
July  25-30 
July  25-30 
July  29-Aug.  3 
July  30- Aug.  6 
July  31-Aug.  6 
July  31-Aug.  6 

Aug.  1-6 
Aug.  1-6 

Aug.  2-6 

Aug.  2-6 
Aug.  3-6 
Aug.  8-13 

Aug.  8-11 

Aug.  8-13 
Aug.  9-13 
Aug.  9-13 
Aug.  10-12 

Aug.  12-14 
Aug.  13-16 
Aug.  14-20 

Aug.  15-20 

Aug.  15-20 
Aug.  15-20 
Aug.  15-21 
Aug.  16-20 
Aug.  17-20 
Aug.  17-18 
Aug.  20-28 
Aug.  22-28 
Aug.  22-27 

Aug.  22-27 
Aug.  22-27 
Aug.  23-28 

Aug.  23-27 

Aug.  24-28 

Aug.  26-27 
Aug.  31-Sept.  5 

Sept.  1-6 

Sept.  1-6 
Sept.  2-5 

Sept.  3-4 
Sept.  7-10 

Sept.  19-21 
Sept.  24-Oct.  2 

Aug.  30-Sept.  5 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Kimberton  F'air 
Plainfield  F+rmers  Fair, 

Pen  Argyl 

Butler  Fair,  Prospect 
Shippensburg  Community 
Fair 

Troy  Free  Fair 
Jacktown  Fair,  Wind  Ridge 
Lebanon  Co.  4-H  Fair, 
Annville 


July  20-30 

July  22-24 
July  25-30 

July  25-30 
July  26-30 
July  27-30 

Aug.  1-3 


South  Lebanon  Community 
Fair,  Lebanon 
Clearfield  County  Fair 
Goshen  County  Fair,  West 
Chester 

Fayette  County  Fair, 
Uniontown 

Lycoming  County  Fair, 
Hughesville 

The  Great  Dallastown  Fair 
Farmers  &  Merchants 
Agricultural  Show,  New 
Bethlehem 

Great  Allentown  Fair 
Great  Bedford  F'air 
Wayne  County  Fair, 
Honesdale 

McKean  County  Fair, 
Smediport 
Butler  Farm  Show 
Greene  County  F'air, 

W  aynesburg 
Potter  County  Fair, 

Millport 

Union  Co.  West  End  Fair, 
Laurelton 

Stanton  Community  Fair, 
New  Stanton 
Town  &  Country  Fair, 
Sykesville 

Delaware  Valley  Fair& 

Farm  Show,  Milford 
Junior  Achievement  Show, 
Bloomsburg 
Carlisle  Fair 

Washington  County  Fair 
Huntingdon  County  Fair 
Dayton  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Fair 
Morrison  Cove  Dairy  Show, 
Martinsburg 
Lawrence  County  Farm 
Show,  New  Castle 
Blue  Valley  Farm  Show, 
Bangor 

Rostraver  Free  Fair 
Kiwanis  Club  Community 
Fair,  Middletown 
Harold  Fair,  Greensburg 
Youngsville  Community 
F'air 

Middletown  Grange  F'air, 
Newtown 

Venango  Co.  4-H  F'air, 

Oil  City 

Westmoreland  County  Fair, 
Mutual 
Kutztown  Fair 
F+lton  Co.  F'air, 
McConnellsburg 
Crawford  County  Fair, 
Meadville 

Somerset  County  Fair, 
Meyersdale 

BuUskin  Township  Com¬ 
munity  Fair,  Wooddale 
Adams  County  Fair, 
Abbottstown 
Gifford  Community  Fair 
Hookstown  Grange  Fair 
Wolfs  Corners  Fair, 
Tionesta 
Harford  Fair 
Centre  Grange  Fair, 

Centre  Hall 
'VVattsburg  F’air 
Indiana  County  Fair 
Reading  Fair 
West  End  Fair,  Gilbert 
Sewickley  Township 
Community  Fair 
Sullivan  County  Fair, 
Forksville 

G  r  een  e-  D  reli  er-S  terl  ing 
F'air,  Newfoundland 
The  Great  Stoneboro  Fair 
Alleghany  Co.  Fair  and 
Western  Exposition, 
Library 

Tioga  County  Fair 
Juniata  County  Fair, 

Port  Royal 


Aug.  1-3 
Aug.  1-6 

Aug.  1-6 

Aug.  1-6 

Aug.  1-6 
Aug.  1-6 


Aug.  2-4 
Aug.  5-13 
Aug.  8-13 

Aug.  8-13 

Aug.  8-14 
Aug.  9-12 


Aug.  9-13 


Aug.  9-13 

Aug.  9-13 

Aug.  10-13 

Aug.  10-13 

Aug.  11-13 

Aug.  15-17 
Aug.  15-20 
Aug.  15-20 
Aug.  15-20 

Aug.  15-20 

Aug.  16-19 

Aug.  16-19 

Aug.  16-20 
Aug.  17-19 

Aug.  17-20 
Aug.  17-20 

Aug.  17-20 

Aug.  18-20 

Aug.  18-20 

Aug.  20-27 
Aug.  21-27 

Aug.  22-27 

Aug.  22-27 

Aug.  22-27 

Aug.  23-27 

Aug.  23-27 
Aug.  24-26 
Aug.  24-27 

Aug.  24-27 
Aug.  25-27 

Aug.  26-Sept.  1 
Aug.  29-Sept.  3 
Aug.  29-Sept.  3 
Aug.  29-Sept.  5 
Aug.  30-Sept.  1 

Aug.  30-Sept.  2 

Aug.  31 -Sept.  3 

Aug.  31-Sept.  3 
Sept.  1-5 


Sept.  1-5 
Sept.  1-5 

Sept.  3-10 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Ox  Hill  Community  Agri¬ 
cultural  Fair,  Home  Sept.  5-8 

Carbon  Co.  Agricultural 
Fair,  Lehighton  Sept.  5-10 

Cambria  County  Fair, 

Ebensburg  Sept.  5-10 

South  Mountain  Community 
Fair,  Arendtsville  Sept.  6-10 

Scott  Towmship  Community 
Fair,  Montdale  Sept.  7-9 

Upper  Perk io men  Valley 
Community  Fair, 

Pennsburg  Sept.  7-9 

Waterford  Community  Fair  Sept.  7-10 
Pymatuning  Community 
Fair,  Jamestown  Sept.  7-10 

West  Alexander  Fair  Sept.  7-10 

Spartansburg  Community 
Fair  Sept.  8-10 

Pennsylvania  All-American 
Dairy  Show,  Farm  Show 
Building,  Harrisburg  Sept.  12-16 

Pennsylvania  Black  &  White 
Show,  Farm  Show  Building, 
Harrisburg  Sept.  13 

York  Interstate  Fair  Sept.  13-17 

Turbotville  Community 
Fair  Sept.  14-17 

Green  Township  Community 
Fair,  Commodore  Sept.  14-17 

Albion  Community  Fair  Sept.  14-17 

Cochranton  Community 
Fair  Sept.  14-17 

Berlin-Brothers  Vallej’ 

Community  F’air  Sept.  15-17 

Falls-Overfield  Fair, 

Mill  City  Sept.  15-17 

Claysburg  Community  F’arni 
&  Flower  Show,  Bellwood  Sept.  15-17 

Gratz  Fair  Sept.  19-24 

Bellwood-Antis  Township 
Community  Fair,  Bellwood  Sept.  20-22 


The  Ephrata  Fair 
Southern  Lancaster  Com¬ 
munity  Fair,  Q^uarry  ville 
Beaver  Community  Fair, 
Beaver  Springs 
Harmony  Grange  Com¬ 
munity  Fair,  Westover 
North  East  Community 
Fair 

Oley  Valley  Community 
Fair 

Bloomsburg  Fair 
West  Lampeter  Community 
Fair 

New  Holland  Farmers’  Fair 
Sinking  Valley  Community 
Farm  Show,  Altoona 
Hollidaysburg  Community 
Fair 

Manheim  Farm  Show 
Morrison  Cove  Community 
Fair,  Martinsburg 
Montour-Delong  Com¬ 
munity  Fair,  Washington- 
ville 

Ht^ins  Township  Com¬ 
munity  Fciir 
Unionville  Community 
Fair 

Dillsburg  Community  Fair 
Pennsyh'ania  Livestock 
Exposition,  Farm  Show 
Building,  Harrisburg 
Uniontown  Poultry  &  Farm 
Show 


Sept.  20-24 

Sept.  21-23 

Sept.  21-24 

Sept.  21-24 

Sept.  22-24 

Sept.  22-24 
Sept.  26-Oct. 

Sept.  27-30 
Sept.  28-Oct. 

Sept.  29-Oct. 

Oct.  4-6 
Oct.  5-7 

Oct.  5-7 


Oct.  5-8 

Oct.  6-8 

Oct.  13-15 
Oct.  20-22 


Nov.  7-11 


Nov.  24-26 


1 

1 

1 


FFA  CONVENTION 

The  coveted  New  York  Star 
Farmer  Award  for  1966  was  won 
by  Kenneth  R.  MacGibbon  (19) 
a  graduate  of  Walton  Central 
School.  The  Award  includes  a 
$200  check  .  .  .  and  for  recognition 
as  the  top  crop  farmer  among  the 
130  Empire  Farmers  present  at  the 
Convention  Kenneth  also  received 
an  additonal  $100. 

Kenneth’s  father  is  disabled,  and 
during  the  four  years  of  high 
school  Ken  has  had  the  major 
responsibility  for  the  360-acre 
family  farm.  The  business  consists 
of  64  head  of  dairy  cattle  (33 
milkers),  50  acres  of  hay,  15  acres 
of  corn,  8  acres  of  oats,  and  2 


acres  of  sudax.  Soils  are  tested  on 
each  field  annually,  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  applied,  and  last  fall  tile 
drains  were  installed  in  an  8-acre 
field. 

New  construction  (including 
planning  and  building  a  pole 
barn),  an  annual  inventory,  keep¬ 
ing  the  cash  account  and  cow  milk 
production  records,  have  been 
among  Kenneth’s  Jobs  during  his 
vocational  agriculture  training. 
Now,  with  graduation  behind  him, 
he  is  buying  the  farm  from  his 
father  on  contract  with  regular 
monthly  payments. 

Winners  of  $100  top  prizes  were 
as  follows;  dairy  farming,  Richard 
Eaton,  Williamson;  livestock  farm¬ 
ing,  John  M.  Cood,  Perry;  farm 


mechanics,  Ronald  E.  Davis, 
Hamilton;  and  forestry,  Thomas 
W.  Catchpole,  Bath. 

Officers  of  the  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  of  FFA  for  1966-67  are: 
president,  Richard  D.  Jones, 
Hamilton;  secretary,  Robert  D. 
Robinson,  Cainesville;  treasurer, 
Earl  L.  Williams,  Holland  Patent. 

Eight  FFA  members  already  es¬ 
tablished  in  farming  were  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  American  Farmer 
Degree.  Recommended  to  the 
National  Convention  as  the  State’s 
most  outstanding  candidate  for 
Star  Farmer  of  America  was  Rich¬ 
ard  Englebrecht  (21)  of  Oriskany 
Falls.  Alternate  was  Roger  Collins, 
Blossvale. 


NEW  JERSEY 


Monmouth  Co.  4-H  Fair, 
Freehold 

Cumberland  Co.  F'air, 
Bridgeton 

Cape  May  Co.  4-H  Fair, 
Cape  May  Court  House 
Gloucester  Co.  4-H  Fair, 
Clayton 

Burlington  Co.  Farm  Fair, 
Lumberton 

Ocean  Co.  Fair,  Lakewood 
Salan  Co.  Fair,  Cowtown 
Passaic  Co.  4-H  Fair, 
Preakness 

Camden  Co.  4-H  Fair, 
Garden  State  Racetrack 
Sussex  Co.  F’arm&  Horse 
Show,  Branchville 
Middlesex  Co.  Fair, 

East  Brunswick 
Ad  antic  Co.  4-H  F  air. 

Egg  Harbor 
Essex  Co.  4-H  Fair, 
Caldwell  Township 
Mercer  Co.  4-H  & 

Farmers  Show,  New  Jersey 
State  F'air  Grounds 
Somerset  Co.  4-H  F’air, 
Somerville 

Warren  Co.  F’armers’  F’air, 
H  armony 

I’he  New'  Morris  County 
F’air,  Horseshoe  Lake, 
Succasunna 
Bergen  Co.  4-FI  Fair, 

Bergen  Mall,  Paramus 
F’lemington  F'air 
New  Jersey  State  F’air, 
Prenton 


July  14-16 

July  18-23 

July  21-23 

July  27-30 

July  28-30 
Aug.  34 
.Aug.  4-5 

Aug.  4-6 

Aug.  5-6 

Aug.  8-13 

Aug.  9-13 

Aug.  11-13 

Aug.  12-13 

Aug.  12-13 
Aug.  17-20 
Aug.  17-20 

Aug.  21-28 

Aug.  27 
Aug.  30-Sept.  5 

Sept.  17-25 
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How  you  can  bring  happiness  to  millions  of  gallons  of  water 

just  by  saying  three  little  words 


the  words  being  Ultra-Line  plastic  pipe 


To  water,  happiness  is  a  thing  called 
Ultra-line,  Our  special  scientific  Laugh¬ 
ing-Water-Meter  has  proven  that.  We  as¬ 
sume  it’s  because  Ultra-line  plastic  pipe 
is  so  smooth  inside  that  water  can  run 
full  tilt.  And  because  there’s  no  way  it 
can  rust  or  corrode,  the  water  stays  pure. 
In  addition.  Ultra-line  coilable  polyethyl¬ 
ene  pipe  is  so  strong  almost  nothing  will 
crunch  through.  It  gives  water  that  secure 
feeling.  And  just  to  make  sure  of  the 


security,  we  give  you  a  non-prorated  10- 
year  Warranty  covering  complete  cost  of 
pipe  and  installation.  Driscopipe  Ultra-line 
is  backed  by  years  of  research  and  test¬ 
ing,  and  approved  by  the  National  Sani¬ 
tation  Foundation.  It  gives  you  a  happy 
feeling  because  it’s  easy  to  install.  Bring 
happiness  to  water.  Ask  your  hardware 
dealer,  contractor,  or  water  well  driller 
for  Ultra-line. 


DRILLING  SPECIALTIES  COMPANY 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 
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Phil  Scudder  (left)  visits  in  free-stall  area  with  Dr.  L.  E.  Field  of  the 
New  York  State  Mastitis  Control  Program.  Note  steel  cable,  beginning 
near  Phil's  left  hand,  that  forces  cows  back  when  they  arise  from  lying 
down  in  stalls.  Chains  behind  them  form  handy  gate  separating  herd  into 
two  sections. 

MASTITIS  COUNT-DOWN 

This  farm  has  brought  the  “Strep 
ag“  count  down  to  zero. 

by  Gordon  Conklin 


“ONE  OF  the  best  setups  I  know 
of  for  a  good  job  of  milking  and 
mastitis  control  is  at  Phil  Scudder’s 
farm  near  Painted  Post.”  This 
comment  was  made  to  me  by  Dr. 
L.E.  Field,  a  veterinarian  working 
with  the  New  York  State  Mastitis 
Control  Program. 

We  made  a  deal  to  visit  the  farm 
together  without  delay,  but  not 
before  looking  over  reports  in  Dr. 
Field’s  office.  The  most  recent  one 
for  the  Scudder  farm  was  dated 
December  15,  1965  .  .  .  showed 

292  cows,  90  percent  of  which  had 
completely  normal  milk  secretions. 
More  important,  the  incidence  of 
Streptococcus  agalactiae  .  .  .  that 
particularly  dastardly  bacterial 
villain  .  .  .  was  zero!  As  recently 
as  January  19,  1965,  the  “Strep 
ag”  reading  showed  that  seven 
percent  of  the  cows  in  this  herd 
were  infected  in  at  least  one 
quarter. 

Six  Years  Ago 

In  1960,  105  cows  (40  percent) 
and  205  quarters  (19  percent) 
showed  this  type  of  infection.  Phil 
Scudder  gives  a  lot  of  credit  for 
the  improvement  to  the  Mastitis 
Control  Program,  but  Dr.  Field 
points  out  that  good  management, 
especially  milking  procedure,  is 
also  responsible.  They  both  agree 
that  a  new  barn,  built  after  a  fire 
destroyed  the  previous  barn  in 
August  of  1964,  also  has  had  a 
part  through  improved  cleanliness,, 
dry  beds,  and  comfort .  .  .  plus 
practically  eliminating  teat  inju¬ 
ries. 

Costing  about  $300  per  stall, 
it’s  built  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
“T”  with  the  stem  formed  by  a 
free  stall  area  (264  stalls)  104  x 
186  feet,  and  the  crossbar  a  61  x 
264  feeding  barn.  Incidentally,  this 
is  one  of  the  few  barns  in  the 
Northeast  that  is  landscaped  along 
its  outside  base  with  yews,  junipers, 
and  cedars. 


Cows  have  free  access  to  silage 
and  hay  in  the  feeding  area;  grain 
is  fed  in  the  parlor.  Feed  charts  on 
the  wall  of  the  milking  parlor  in¬ 
dicate  how  much  grain  each  cow, 
identified  by  her  neckchain  num¬ 
ber,  should  get.  Generally,  a  3.1 
milk-to-grain  ratio  is  used.  Grain 
is  a  pelleted  ration  containing  16 
percent  protein.  Latest  production 
figures  show  a  herd  average  of 
13,500  pounds  of  milk  per  cow 
per  year. 

The  herd  is  split  into  two,-%and 
chain  dividers  keep  them  separate 
in  the  barn.  This  means  that  the 
same  cows  are  milked  by  the  same 
man  .  .  .  except  when  he  is  on  va¬ 
cation  or  has  a  day  off,  and  is 
replaced  by  the  relief  man.  The 
men  who  milk  do  not  do  field 
work;  their  job  is  cows  .  .  .  milk¬ 
ing,  cleaning  up  the  parlor,  feed¬ 
ing,  and  cleaning  the  barn. 

The  milking  parlor  has  two  pits, 
each  with  a  double-three  herring¬ 
bone  arrangement.  The  pit  is  heat¬ 
ed  by  hot  water  circulating  through 
pipes  in  the  concrete  floor.  Parlor 
floors  are  coated  with  an  anti-slip 
compound  called  metallic  epoxy 
at  a  cost  of  $1.40  per  square  foot. 
Two  coats  of  epoxy  paint  were 
sprayed  on  the  walls. 

Each  of  the  two  men  milking 
uses  three  units  and  milks  40  cows 
per  hour.  Dr.  Field  comments, 
“We’ve  timed  the  procedure  in  this 
parlor  and  find  that  milkers  are 
left  on  the  cows  about  four  to  four- 
and-a-half  minutes  on  the  aver¬ 
age.” 

Weigh  jars  in  the  milking  sys¬ 
tem  allow  for  milk  transfer  without 
lifting  it  by  vacuum.  Phil  believes 
this  step  has  reduced  possibilities 
for  udder  irritation  and  speeded 
up  the  milking  too,  so  machines 
are  on  each  cow  a  shorter  time. 

First  step  after  cows  come  into 
the  parlor  is  to  hose  their  udders 
with  warm  water  and  wipe  dry 
with  individual  paper  towel.  Then 


a  strip  cup  is  used  to  detect  abnor¬ 
mal  milk  from  any  quarter.  Within 
a  minute  of  such  stimulation,  the 
machine  is  attached. 

Milker  units  are  dipped  between 
each  cow  .  .  .  first  in  clear  water 
and  then  in  a  chlorine  solution. 
Inflations  are  boiled  in  lye  after 
a  week’s  use  and  sit  idle  for  a  week 
while  an  alternate  set  takes  over. 
Every  three  months,  both  sets  are 
replaced. 

Antibiotics  are  used  on  infected 
quarters  .  .  .  cows  having  udder 
problems  requiring  medication  are 
given  free  access  to  hay  and  silage, 
but  their  grain  ration  is  halved 
until  the  inflammation  clears  up. 

Vacuum  levels  are  adequate  as 
measured  at  the  teat  cups,  thanks 
to  a  big  vacuum  pump.  Mastitis 
Control  representatives  check  this 
periodically  at  milking  time,  as 
well  as  such  important  items  as 
pulsation  interval. 

Two  hay  storage  areas  (each 
holding  150  tons)  are  along  one 
side  of  the  feeding  area,  which  is 
also  split  into  two.  Alongside  one 
feed  bunk  are  steel  slats  over .  a 
50,000-gallon  tank.  Manure  from 
one  side  of  the  barn  is  pushed  over 
these  slats,  and  the  action  of  the 
cows’  hooves  push  it  through  into 
the  tank.  The  other  side  of  the  barn 
is  cleaned  by  pushing  manure  into 


PURDUE  researchers  revealed 
in  1964  that  a  mutant  gene  called 
opaque-2  produced  corn  of  higher 
lysine  content.  Lysine,  an  essential 
amino  acid,  is  present  in  only 
limited  quantities  in  regular  hybrid 
corn.  Experimental  opaque-2  corn 
raised  at  Purdue  contains  nearly 
double  the  lysine  content  of  the 
corn  hybrids  currently  produced. 

If  opaque-2  corn  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  a  consistent  amino  acid 
quality  and  in  high  yields  on  a 
commercial  basis,  corn’s  future 
value  as  a  major  protein  source 
for  livestock  and  in  human  nutri¬ 
tion  will  be  considerably  enhanced. 

Experiments 

Since  its  discovery,  high  lysine 
corn  has  been  fed  experimentally 
to  rats,  swine  and  poultry.  Human 
feeding  studies  in  this  country  and 
abroad  have  also  taken  place. 

Feeding  tests  with  swine  suggest 
that  if  opaque-2  corn  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  a  consistent  amino  acid 
quality  in  high  yields  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  basis,  the  amount  of  soybean 
meal  required  to  balance  swine 
rations  can  be  reduced  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent. 

Numerous  research  studies  have 
shown  that  the  first  limiting  amino 
acid  in  a  corn-soybean  meal  diet 
for  poultry  is  methionine.  Since 
opaque-2  corn  does  not  carry  in¬ 
creased  levels  of  total  sulfur  amino 
acid,  the  extra  lysine  and  trypto¬ 
phan  would  become  apparent  in  a 
poultry  diet  only  after  proper  sup¬ 
plementation  with  methionine.  It  is 
possible  that  opaque-2  corn  may 
have  its  greatest  value  in  diets  for 
laying  hens  and  finishing  turkeys. 

Since  ruminants  have  the  lowest 
requirement  of  all  farm  animals  for 
high  quality  protein,  it  is  doubtful 


openings  above  two  underground 
tanks  outside  the  building,  each 
holding  23,000  gallons.  There  is 
enough  capacity  to  hold  a  two- 
week  supply  of  manure. 

“I’m  sold  on  liquid  handling 
of  manure,”  says  Phil,  “even 
though  there  have  been  problems. 
We  find  that  plenty  of  water  to 
make  a  pumpable  slurry  is  a  must 
.  .  .  sometimes  we  bring  a  tankload 
up  from  the  river  to  dump  in  the 
storage  tank  before  trying  to  agi¬ 
tate.”  There  are  two  1400-gallon 
spreaders,  one  mounted  on  a  truck 
and  the  other  for  use  with  a  trac¬ 
tor.  Only  odors,  Phil  reports,  come 
when  agitating  the  material  in  the 
tanks  and  spreading  it. 

In  ’65,  crops  on  this  farm  in¬ 
cluded  275  acres  of  corn,  so  there 
is  lots  of  room  for  spreading  ma¬ 
nure!  And  in  a  farm  operation  of 
this  size,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
almost  all  milk  produced  is  bottled 
at  the  farm  and  sold  on  retail 
routes,  there  Is  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exercise  management 
capacities. 

As  Dr.  Field  says,  “Mastitis 
control  is  only  one  of  the  parts  of 
profitable  dairying,  but  here’s  a 
farm  where  management  gives 
adequate  priority  to  this  job  .  .  . 
and  the  results  show  it!” 


that  opaque-2  corn  on  a  pound- 
for-pound  protein  basis  will  be 
more  effective  than  ordinary  hy¬ 
brid  corn;  it  could  be  superior, 
however,  in  calf  rations. 

The  improved  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  in  opaque-2  corn  may  have 
its  greatest  impact  in  the  protein- 
deficient  areas  of  the  world  where 
corn  is  eaten  as  a  staple  of  the 
human  diet.  Its  improved  balance 
of  amino  acids  could  decrease  pro¬ 
tein  malnutrition. 

MILKING  MACHINE 

HISTORY 

Ever  since  ancient  Egyptians 
used  wheat  straws  as  milk  tubes  in 
380  B.C.,  man  has  searched  for  a 
better,  faster  way  to  milk  cows. 
It  wasn’t  until  great-grandfather’s 
day,  however,  that  real  progress 
was  made.  The  secret  was  proper 
use  of  vacuum. 

The  complete  history  of  the 
milking  machine  is  outlined  in  a 
well-illustrated  30-page  booklet 
prepared  by  Babson  Bros.  Co., 
builders  of  the  Surge  milking 
machine,  to  commemorate  their  50 
years  of  milking  equipment  manu¬ 
facturing.  Considerable  time,  effort 
and  research  went  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  booklet  which  vividly 
illustrates  some  of  the  early  meth¬ 
ods  devised  to  take  the  work  out 
of  cow  milking.  Many  early  prints 
from  the  Bettman  Archives  are 
shown. 

Those  interested  in  obtaining 
copies  of  “The  History  of  the  Milk¬ 
ing  Machine”  booklet  may  get 
them  by  writing  Dept.  AA,  Babson 
Bros.  Co.,  2100  South  York  Road, 
Oak  Brook,  Illinois.  Enclose  25 
cents  to  cover  costs  of  handling 
and  mailing. 
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FARM  DOLLAR  GUIDE 


s.  ^^TCH  of  egg-t^e  chicks  in  first  six  months 
of  *bb  is  up  about  above  same  period  in  ’65. 
Hatch  in  last  six  months  expected  to  be  down 
about  8^.  This  should  bring  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  third  quarter.  Price  prediction  for 
eggs  for  year  starting  April  1  is  average,  about 
1-J  cents  per  dozen  below  previous  year.  Feed 
prices  through  September  are  estimated  as  slight¬ 
ly  below  last  year. 

SUGAR  BEET  acreages  are  short  of  expectations  in 
both  Maine  and  New  York.  ASC  office  manager  at 
Presque  Isle  states  total  beet  acreage  this  year 
in  Maine  will  be  about  3500  (state  allotment 
33^000  acres).  In  New  York,  best  estimate  is  6 
to  7  thousand  acres  of  beets  (allotment  29,500 
acres) . 

USDA  HAS  INCREASED  wheat  allotment  for  *  67  from 
51.9  million  acres  to  59-3  million.  Hopes  for 
crop  of  1^  billion  bushels  in  '67.  Payment  to 
farmers  to  divert  wheat  acreage  is  out. 

On  soybeans,  USDA  goal  is  1  billion  bushels 
(double  the ’oO  crop). 

Milk  production  is  down.  We  hear  that  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  toying  with  idea  of  boosting 
price  supports  again  on  dairy  products. 

COLD  WEATHER  in  early  May  hurt  the  nation’s  fruit 
crop  in  lb  states.  Temperatures  were  as  low  as 
160  F.  in  some  areas  in  Michigan.  Slight  damage 
to  apples  was  reported  in  several  eastern  and  mid¬ 


western  states,  including  New  York,  but  it  was 
not  considered  too  serious. 

Peaches  were  seriously  hurt  in  Michigan, 

Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  in  New  York  and  several  other  states. 

The  cherry  crop  (sour  and  sweet)  vjas  badly 
hurt  in  Michigan,  and  there  was  damage  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  western  New  York.  One  estimate 
is  that  the  New  York  crop  will  be  reduced  from 
25,100  tons  in  ’65  to  less  than  the  1962  crop 
of  19,000  tons  when  late  frost  cut  the  crop. 

GPvAIN  STORAGE  ....  v/alls,  floors  and  ceilings  ... 
shouia  be  sprayed  to  the  point  of  runoff  with 
malathion  or  methoxychlor  before  putting  in  this 
year’s  crop.  Be  sure  to  check  it  again  to  be 
sure  it’s  rat  and  bird-proof. 

A  NEV7  YORK  STATE  LAW  states  that  it  is  illegal 
to  market  eggs  in  a  package  unless  it  bears  a  lab¬ 
el  containing  the  naiTie  and  place  of  business  of 
the  manufacturer,  packer  or  distributor.  The 
name  and  address  of  a  reliable  company  or  person 
must  be  on  the  cartons  of  eggs  moving  to  market 
in  the  state,  printed  either  on  the  carton  or  the 
sealing  tape. 

FUTURES  TRADING  in  live  beef  feed  cattle  by  the 
Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  is  underway.  Complete 
rules  and  regulations  may  be  obtained  from  Jos¬ 
eph  S.  Chartrand.  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City 
Board  of  Trade,  4800  Main,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64112. 

NO  REFUND  this  year  on  4  cent-gallon  federal  tax. 
Farmers  must  v/ait  until  their  income  tax  returns 
for  1966  are  filed  next  spring.  Before,  refund 
was  figured  from  July  1  to  June  30  ...  and  farmer 
got  cash.  Now  he  must  figure  tax  on  gas  from 
July  1,  1965  to  December  31j5  19^6  ...  18  months 
...  and  claim.  ” refund"  against  I966  income  tax, 
getting  credit  instead  of  cash. 


Dairy  cows  get  weeks  of  horn  fly  control 
from  a  1-minute  dusting  with  Shell’s  Ciodrin" 


Horn  fly  control  that  lasts:  Rub  3%  Ciodrin  dust  into  the  hair 
along  the  backline,  also  covering  the  poll,  neck  and  upper  flanks. 
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There’s  no  easier  way  to  control  horn  flies. 

One  application  of  3%  Ciodrin®  Insecticide 
dust  stops  their  irritating  attack.  Lasts  up  to  21 
days.  Protects  your  milk  check  as  well  as  your 
cows.  Dust  each  animal  with  1  to  2  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  insecticide.  No  equipment 
needed.  Lise  your  hand  to  apply  it  and  rub  it  into 
the  hair.  Follow  simple  directions  on  the  bag, 
and  dusting  with  Ciodrin  won’t  endanger  milk 
purity.  Ask  for  Shell’s  3%  Ciodrin  dust  where 
you  usually  buy  insecticides.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  write  Shell  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  Agricultural  Chemicals 
Division,  1 10  West  51st  St.,  New 
York,  New  York  10020. 
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mechanization 


the  best  way  to  beat  rising  costs! 


the  best  way  to  mechanize! 


Check  these  important  BARN-O-MATIC  features 

before  you  buy: 


■  FAMOUS  HIGH  CAPACITY 
THROWER  -  Three-hammer  rotor 
with  ample  space  between  hammers 
increases  capacity,  eliminates  plug¬ 
ging- 

■  UNIQUE  SPOUT  DESIGN- 

Throws  farther,  more  efficiently  and 
is  easily  adjustable  to  any  door  height. 

■  3-SECTION  DRIVE  WHEEL- 

Provides  large  surface  contact  and  a 
lug  shape  to  give  positive,  aggressive 
drive  action. 

■  FULL  SAFETY  SHIELDING- 

Covers  auger  and  belts  for  safety 
and  protection  from  the  elements. 

■  LOW  PROFILE  COLLECTOR 
RING  —  Has  large  50  amp.  disconnect 
plug  as  part  of  housing.  Plug  is  twist- 


lock,  drip-proof  with  grounded  body 
for  single  or  3-phase  wiring. 

■  OVERSIZE  RUBBER  GUIDE 
WHEELS  —  Standard  on  all  models. 
Oversize  cast  iron  guide  wheels  are 
self-cleaning,  adjust  individually. 
Rubber  tired  wheels  prevent  damage 
to  silo  walls. 

■  CHOICE  OF  SINGLE  OR 
DOUBLE  AUGER  — Single  auger  for 
silos  from  10  to  20  feet;  double  auger 
for  silos  up  to  30  feet. 

■  SAVE  LABOR -Winch  raises  by 
hand,  by  3/4"  electric  hand  drill  or 
1/3  H.P.  motor. 

■  SAVE  MONEY— Requires  fewer 
working  parts,  fewer  repairs. 


MAIL  COUPON  TO:  Avco  New  Idea,  Coldwater,  Ohio,  Dept.  34 


Please  send  me  more  information  about 

□  SHo  Unioaders  □  Auger  Feeders 

NAME 

□  Barn  Cleaners 

□  Have  Dealer  Call 

ADDRESS 

ST n OF NT  n 

TOWN 

STATE 

GIRTON 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
BARN  EQUIPMENT 


•  DESIGNED  FOR  INCREASED 
MILK  PRODUCTION 


•  CLEANER  COWS  WITH  LESS 
WORK  FOR  YOU 


MCD#1 


COMFORTMASTER  STALLS 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO: 

GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Millville,  Pa.  17846 


AMERICA’S 
MOST  DEPENDABLE 
FARM  TANK 


•  EASIEST  TO  CLEAN 


•  ALL  WELDED  CONSTRUCTION 


•  LOWEST  POURING  HEIGHT 


•  PATENTED  REFRIGERATION 
COOLS  MILK  CHEAPER,  WITH 
LESS  PARTS,  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SYSTEM. 


200  THRU  1500  GALLON 
SIZES 


MODEL 

D-2 


BIG  OR  LITTLE  HENS? 


THE  RACE  is  still  on,  and  the 
competition  is  really  getting  keen. 
This  is  no  Kentucky  Derby  ...  it 
is  a  race  between  the  big  hens  and 
the  little  hens.  In  looking  for  an 
extra  penny  profit  poiiltrymen 
have  brought  up  the  question: 
“Will  a  big  hen  lay  more  eggs 
than  a  little  hen?” 

Charles  Dupras,  agricultural 
agent,  Atlantic  County,  sums  it  up 
in  this  manner:  “Small  hens  are 
the  best  bet  to  produce  eggs  at  a 
lower  cost.”  In  support  of  that 
position,  Mr.  Dupras  points  out 
that  a  large  hen  uses  more  feed 
without  producing  any  more  eggs. 

For  instance,  a  four-pound  hen 
with  an  annual  50  percent  laying 
efficiency  will  eat  84  pounds  of  feed 
during  the  year;  meanwhile,  a 
seven-pound  hen  will  need  107 
pounds  to  produce  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs.  It  requires  more 
energy  for  the  big  hen  to  move 
than  for  the  smaller  one;  on  this 
basis,  the  little  hen  is  in  the  lead 
with  a  saving  of  23  pounds  of  feed. 

John  Bezpa,  Extension  poultry- 
man  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
has  a  recommendation  aboutwhen 
to  debeak  layers  in  the  high-density 
flocks.  While  day-old  debeaking 
has  been  popular,  John  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  conclusion  that  seven  to 
fourteen-day  debeaking  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Based  on  field  observa¬ 
tions,  he  feels  that  there  is  less 
stress  on  the  chick  at  the  older  age, 
and  a  more  effective  job  can  be 
done.  Also,  there  are  fewer  culls  in 
the  laying  flock  as  a  result  of 
improper  debeaking. 

A  warning:  chicks  debeaked 
either  day-old  or  at  the  seven  to 
fourteen-day  period  must  be  re- 
debeaked  before  being  placed  in 
the  laying  house! 

LEARNED  FROM  FREEZE 

About  once  in  twenty  years  New 
Jersey’s  big  fruit  and  vegetable 
area  has  had  a  freeze  .  .  .  and  1966 
was  it.  There  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  32 -degree  frost  and  a  25 
to  28-degree  one!  The  most  out¬ 
standing  success  in  protecting  both 
peaches  and  tomatoes  was  the  use 
of  “tree-heet,”  a  commercial  prod¬ 
uct  still  in  the  experimental  stage 
(mentioned  in  the  May  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist-Rural  New 
Yorker), 

Tests  with  tree-heet  saved  to¬ 
matoes  and  peaches  from  a  32- 
degree  temperature.  And  when  the 
thermometer  dropped  to  25  to  28 
degrees,  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
fruit  escaped  injury,  while  on  the 
unprotected  plots  the  kill  was 
nearer  100  percent. 

In  the  Hammonton  area,  irriga¬ 
tion  applied  to  strawberries  ap¬ 
parently  saved  the  blossoms  and 
newly-formed  fruit  from  injury. 

On  apples  and  peaches,  it  was 
the  observation  of  Ernest  Christ, 
fruit  specialist  at  the  College,  that 
the  fruit  in  the  tops  of  the  trees 
escaped  in  many  instances.  Or¬ 
chards  near  the  Delaware  River 
apparently  had  less  damage,  and 


by  Amos  Kirby 
New  Jersey  Editor 

those  with  good  air  drainage  have 
a  better  fruit  set.  John  Casella, 
Swedesboro,  employed  a  helicop¬ 
ter  to  keep  the  air  stirred  over 
apple  and  peach  orchards,  and 
claims  that  loss  was  low. 

Heavy  losses  on  early  block 
tomato  plants  was  checked  by 
covering  plants  with  inverted  bas¬ 
kets.  Covered  plants  escaped;  those 
not  covered  were  severely  injured 
or  killed  outright.  Late  cultivation 
saved  other  fields.  John  Maccarone 
had  cultivated  four  rows  a  few 
days  prior  to  the  freeze.  After  the 
freeze  not  one  plant  was  alive, 
while  the  uncultivated  plants 
escaped  injury. 

DIRECT  SEEDING 

Can  tomato  growers  save 
money  by  direct  seeding  versus 
the  purchase  of  southern  plants? 
Bob  Gardner,  county  agricultural 
agent,  Salem,  reports  that  on  the 
Kelly  Bros.  Farm,  Woodstown,  a 
trial  is  being  conducted.  The  seed 
has  been  drilled  in  rows,  herbicides 
have  been  applied,  and  mechanical 
cultivation  and  machine  harvesting 
are  planned  when  crop  is  mature. 

Many  tomato  growers  have 
stepped  up  the  plant  population 
on  fields  for  processing  to  nearly 
6,000  per  acre.  Remember  the  day 
when  3,000  was  considered  the 
accepted  practice?  The  doubling  of 
plant  population  has  important 
angles,  including  larger  yields  of 
fruit  in  August,  before  the  fruit  fly 
appears.  And  the  larger  number  of 
plants  per  acre  can  give  high  ton¬ 
nage  before  September  storms 
arrive. 

Norman  Smith,  agricultural 
agent,  Bridgeton,  reports  on  a  new 
pest ...  at  least,  its  feeding  habits 
are  new.  It  has  been  found  in 
asparagus  fields  in  both  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Salem  counties.  To  most 
of  us  a  cutworm  is  a  cutworm,  but 
this  one  is  a  bit  different .  .  .  instead 
of  eating  tomato  and  pepper  plants 
it  feeds  on  asparagus! 

It  has  been  partially  identified 
as  Buxoa  sp.  For  control,  the  Col¬ 
lege  entomologists  recommend 
Sevin,  the  same  material  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  common  cutworm. 

ALFALFA  WEEVIL  RACE 

Alfalfa  growers  from  Sussex  to 
Cape  May  counties  are  still  de¬ 
bating  who  is  ahead  in  the  race 
to  control  the  weevil. 

This  has  been  a  year  for  the 
weevil!  Larval  infestations  have 
been  high  in  many  instances.  Col¬ 
lege  entomologists  who  conduct 
weekly  surveys  in  fields  report  that 
growers  who  sprtiyed  closer  to  har¬ 
vest  appeared  to  have  less  overall 
feeding  injury. 

If  the  late  application  of  the 
pesticide  is  any  guide,  then  mala- 
thion  or  malathion-methoxychlor 
are  in  the  lead.  Malathion  has  no 
time  limit,  while  the  methoxychlor- 
malathion  combination  calls  for  a 
7-day  wait  between  application  and 
harvest. 

American  Agriculturist,  July,  1966 
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Doc  Mettler  Says: 

IT  CAN  BE 


A  FEW  DAYS  AGO  a  client 
asked,  “What  is  a  strep-ag-free 
herd?” 

“A  herd  with  udders  free  of  strep¬ 
tococcus  agalactia  infection  on  two 
successive  samplings,”  I  replied. 
“Why  do  you  ask?” 

“I  saw  an  ad  for  a  purebred 
sale,  and  down  where  they  list 
certified,  accredited,  vaccinated,  etc. 

I  saw  the  term ‘strep-ag-free.’ ”  He 
went  on  to  explain  that  he  consider¬ 
ed  this  misleading  because  “after 
all,  a  cow  can  be  clean  today  and 
have  mastitis  tomorrow.” 

I  agreed  that  this  is  true  .  .  . 
except  where  strep-ag  is  concerned. 
Most  mastitis  here  in  the  North¬ 
east  is  caused  by  strep-ag,  and  it 
is  the  one  organism  that,  if  once 
eliminated,  can  be  kept  out  as  long 
as  no  new  cows  are  added  to  a 
herd. 

Strep-ag  can  be  spread  so  easily 
from  cow  to  cow  that  in  most 
herds  where  individual  sample 
quarters  are  taken  for  the  first  time 
one  cow  out  of  four  will  show  one 
or  more  quarters  infected  with  it. 
Eliminating  it  does  not  eliminate 
mastitis,  but  it  does  eliminate  the 
kind  of  mastitis  that  will  flare  up 
for  no  real  reason,  or  for  small 
reasons  like  over-feeding  grain  or 
having  a  cow  out  on  a  cool  even¬ 
ing  in  the  fall. 

N-ew  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut  have  programs  of 
mastitis  control  aimed  at  eliminat¬ 
ing  strep-ag.  After  it  is  eliminated, 
if  a  farmer  can  rule  out  or  mini¬ 
mize  injuries  from  poor  housing, 
poor  milking,  and  poor  milking 
machines  he  will  have  little  mastitis. 

I  have  seen  herd  after  herd  get 
rid  of  strep-ag  by  following  each 
survey  (sampling  each  quarter  and 
culturing^'"  it  in  a  laboratory)  with 
treatment,  and  then  repeating  the 
survey. 

You  have  to  be  willing  to  dump 
a  lot  of  milk  for  two  or  three 
days;  piecemeal  treatment  over  a 
period  of  time  just  doesn’t  work. 
The  milk  you  dump  will  soon  be 
replaced  after  treatment,  because 
statistics  show  that  a  strep-ag-free 
herd  produces  up  to  two  thousand 
pounds  more  milk  per  cow  per 
year. 

The  best  example  I  have  seen 
of  the  effect  of  strep-ag  was  in  one 
of  the  better  herds  in  our  area.  A 
leading  feed  company  was  running 
a  series  of  trials  on  the  effect  of 
heavy  grain  feedings.  Ten  dry 
cows  in  each  of  various  herds  were 
weighed,  examined  by  a  veterinar¬ 
ian,  their  previous  records  noted, 
and  put  on  a  program  of  feeding 
all  they  would  eat  of  an  excellent 
dairy  ration  to  see  how  much  they 
would  milk. 

This  herd  had  the  highest  pro¬ 
duction  on  its  ten  cows  of  any  of 
the  dozens  of  herds  in  the  program 
all  over  the  East  and  Midwest. 
Also,  several  of  the  cows  produced 
over  one  hundred  pounds  per  day 

(*  A  drop  of  milk  is  placed  on  a  plate  of  gelatin  and 
left  at  body  temperature  for  a  period  of  time.  If  bac¬ 
teria  are  present  they  grow  and  can  be  identified  by 
various  processes.) 
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ELIMINATED 

The  author  is  a  practicing  veterinarian  at  Copake 
Falls,  New  York. 

for  three  months  with  no  ill  effects. 

One  cow  out  of  the  ten,  however, 
just  didn’t  produce;  the  more  she 
was  fed  the  less  she  milked.  One 
quarter  blew,  then  another  ...  all 
in  all  she  was  a  flop!  However,  a 
little  investigation  gave  the  answer. 
A  week  before  this  cow  freshened 
a  mastitis  survey  had  been  done  in 
the  herd.  The  udders  on  all  of  the 
cows  felt  and  appeared  normal, 
but  this  one  cow  was  the  only  one 
of  the  ten  on  the  program  with 


strep-ag  infection.  For  some  reason 
she  was  missed  on  treatment.  Her 
reaction  to  heavy  feeding  was  typ¬ 
ical  for  strep-ag  cows  .  .  .  she  just 
couldn’t  take  it. 

It  would  have  meant  a  lot  more 
if  all  the  herds  on  this  feeding 
program  had  been  sampled,  but  to 
me  this  (along  with  what  I  have 
seen  for  twenty  years  of  mastitis 
control)  indicated  that  there  is  a 
reason  to  rid  herds  of  strep-ag. 

If  you  have  a  strep-ag-free  herd, 
buying  a  cow  at  a  dispersal  sale 
from  a  strep-ag-free  herd  is  prob¬ 
ably  all  right.  However,  a  cow  in 
a  consignment  sale  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  possible  carrier  unless 
she  is  dry. 

Some  day  I  hope  more  con¬ 
sideration  will  be  shown  as  to  how 


cows  are  milked  at  sales.  At  most 
of  them  a  common  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  used  on  all  the  cows.  All 
it  takes  is  one  infected  cow  to  infect 
with  mastitis  organisms  the  next 
three  or  four  to  be  milked.  Isola¬ 
tion,  sampling,  and  treatment  con¬ 
stitute  the  only  way  a  strep-ag-free 
herd  owner  can  dare  buy  a  re¬ 
placement;  statistics  show  that 
seventy-five  percent  of  all  purchas¬ 
ed  additions  show  strep-ag  infec¬ 
tion.  Think  it  over! 

As  mentioned  before  in  this 
column,  dairying  is  a  rough,  tough 
business.  Anything  you  can  do  to 
increase  income  and  cut  expenses 
will  help.  Getting  a  strep-ag-free 
herd  can  make  you  money.  Call 
your  veterinarian  and  talk  with 
him  about  it. 


Trace  Mineral 

FARM  and 
FEED  SALT 
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atkifts  Salt  Comp3'’r 


FREE  CHOICE  FEEDING 

Prepared  precisely  for  livestock, 
except  poultry,  this  Watkins  free 
choice  feeding  trace  mineral  salt 
is  to  be  kept  before  farm  animals 
at  all  times.  As  with  all  Watkins 
Trace  Mineral  Salts,  it  contains  an 
anti-caking  agent  for  easy,  sure 
handling  and  pouring. 


FEED  MIXING 

Formulated  with  the  required  trace 
minerals  specifically  for  livestock 
feed  mixing  and  manufacture.  To 
be  used  in  mixed  feeds  only,  di¬ 
rections  call  for  the  same  quantity 
of  this  trace  mineral  mixing  salt 
as  you  would  use  plain  salt. 


MEDICATED  with  EDDI 

Active  drug  ingredient  is  Ethyl- 
enediamine  Dihydriodide,  called 
EDDI,  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
prevent  foot  rot,  soft  tissue  lumpy 
jaw  and  simple  goiter  in  dairy 
and  beef  cattle.  It  is  to  be  used 
in  place  of  plain  or  other  trace 
mineral  salt  because  it  also  sup¬ 
plies  the  regular  amount  of  salt 
and  supplemental  trace  minerals. 


Ask  your  dealer 
for  this  FREE 
descriptive 
Watkins  Salt 
folder 


N't 


WATKINS 

SALT 

COMPANY 

Watkins  Glen,  New  York 


Package  contains  only 
what  is  guaranteed  on 
the  bag.  All  minerals 
are  nutritionally 
available  and  stable. 
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When  you  handle  chopped  forage,  you’re  always  in  a  hurry.  The  bigger  the 
forage  box,  the  better. 

The  Badger  is  B]G.  VA  feet  wide,  inside.  Strong-framed  with  a  welded  web  of 
high-fatigue  steel  to  carry  your  biggest  loads.  Fast  unloading  too,  with  single¬ 
lever  4-speed  control.  16  or  18  ft.  lengths  handle  up  to  10  tons. 

To  keep  up  with  these  rugged,  big-capacity  forage  boxes,  use  the  rest  of  the 
big-job  team:  The  Badger  Forage  Harvester,  Blower,  and  Silage  Distributor. 
They’re  built  to  save  you  time,  make  you  money.  See  your  Badger  materials 
handling  specialist. 


FINANCING 

AVAILABLE 


Badger 

Dealerships 

Available 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC.,  Dept.  AA76,  Kaukauna,  Wis. 

A  subsidiary  of  Massey-Ferguson  Inc. 


Please  send  me  literature  on  the  following: 

□  Liquid  Manure  Systems  □  Forage  Harvesters 

□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Forage  Boxes 

□  Bunk  Feeders  □  Silage  Distributors 


Name_ 


□  Barn  Cleaners 

□  Forage  Blowers 

□  Badger  Dealership 


^Student  □ 


Address_ 
Phone _ 


Line  Up  With  New  Self  Aligning 

OREGON* 

POWER  MATE  RIM  SPROCKET 

For  Direct  Drive  Chain  Saws 


These  new  sprockets  will  save  you  money,  give  twice  the  life  of  your 
regular  sprocket. 

The  POWER  MATE  is  a  two  part  sprocket:  rim  and  drum.  The  rim  is 
self  aligning  so  the  chain  is  mated  to  the  guide  bar.  This  gives 
smoother  chain  operation,  less  bar  jumping,  strain,  and  drive  link 
damage.  Replace  only  the  rim  when  worn  as  the  drum  will  last  for 
two  to  six  rims. 

Ask  your  OREGON  dealer  for  a  new  POWER  MATE  SELF  ALIGN¬ 
ING  SPROCKET.  Made  in  3/8'',. .404",  7/16"  and  1/2"  pitches. 


©1966 


OMARK  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


THE  PERFECT  CUTTING  TEAM: 
OREGON  CHAIN,  BAR 
and  SPROCKET 


BYE,  BYE,  BLACKBIRD! 


^  NEW! 

ZON  SCARECROW 

Also  operates  on  LP  gas!  ■  Farmer  implement  deal¬ 
ers  and  LP  gas  dealers  wanted  I  Also  farmer  agents 
needed.  ■  Olstributors’  discounts  up  to  3S%  and  202. 
See  your  local  dealer  or  write: 

B.  M.  LAWRENCE  t  CO..  24  California  St.,  San  Francisco  11 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 
Over  2  Million 
SUNFLOWER  DISHCLOTHS 

^^'ere  sold  last  year  by  members  of 
societies,  clubs,  groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  tor  youi 
treasury  and  make  friends  tor  your 
(B)  organization. 

Sample  FREE  to  Ofneial. 
SANGAMON  MILLS.  INC.  Cohoes.  N.  Y.  12047 
Establithod  ISIS 
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FENCES  -  MOSQUITOES 

You  can’t  win  ’em  all  .  .  .  and 
neither  is  all  lost  in  a  bad  situation. 
The  late  cold  spring  kept  the  mos¬ 
quito  hatch  down  to  the  point  where 
for  once  we  got  the  fences  checked 
over  before  it  became  a  question 
of  whether  the  work  or  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  were  worst.  In  some  years, 
fighting  off  the  mosquitoes  has 
been  so  bad  that  we  have  come  to 
dread  fencing.  I  can’t  say  that  we 
enjoyed  it  this  year,  but  it  really 
wasn’t  bad. 

FREEZER  BURN 

Doris  occasionally  mentions 
freezer  burn  when  a  package  of 
meat  or  poultry  becomes  partially 
unwrapped  and  the  contents  get 
dehydrated.  I’m  not  sure  the  term 
“burn”  is  quite  correct,  but  we  all 
know  what  it  means  and  does. 

On  the  morning  of  May  9  I 
spread  fertilizer  on  the  hay  fields, 
starting  at  about  5:30,  tempera¬ 
ture  28  degrees.  I  guess  I  should 
have  thought  about  it  but  didn’t, 
never  before  having  had  occasion 
to  fertilize  seedings  in  freezing 
weather.  Anyway,  there  was 
enough  frost  on  the  alfalfa  so  that 
where  the  tractor  and  spreader  tires 
ran  there  was  noticeable  damage 
to  the  crop.  Looking  at  the  field  a 
week  later  it  was  a  cinch  to  tell 
where  I  had  stopped  at  7:30  for 
breakfast.  By  the  time  we  started 
again  after  breakfast  the  frost  was 
off  and  there  was  no  further 
burning. 

An  interesting  further  observa¬ 
tion  was  that  on  a  field  of  older 
seeding  .  .  .  which  was  taller  and 
with  more  grass  showing  .  .  .  there 
was  noticeably  less  damage  than 
on  the  shorter  new  seedings.  Pos¬ 


sibly  the  extra  growth  on  the  older 
plants  held  the  ground  heat  from 
the  day  before  a  little  longer,  and 
therefore  there  was  a  little  less 
freezing  on  those  fields.  Anyway, 
it’s  live  and  learn  not  to  spread 
fertilizer  or  drive  a  tractor  on  a 
hay  field  that’s  got  a  good  start 
but  is  crisp  with  frost. 

TAKING  STOCK 

Recently  we  had  the  pleasant 
experience  of  being  present  when 
our  community  turned  out  to 
honor  two  long-time  public  ser¬ 
vants  who  had  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  our  school  system.  Com¬ 
ments  by  one  of  them  relative  to 
the  joys,  pains,  and  rewards  of  his 
job  over  the  years,  and  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  measuring  achievement,  got 
me  to  thinking  about  this  whole 
business  of  what  we  do  in  life  that 
is  really  worthwhile. 

All  too  often  we  assume  that 
because  a  man  has  been  successful 
in  business  (that  is,  has  made 
money)  he  has  had  a  rich  and 
rewarding  life.  Let’s  have  no  mis¬ 
understanding  ...  I  believe  in  prof¬ 
its  and  in  making  money  as  long 
as  this  isn’t  the  main  goal  in  life. 
So,  if  we  recognize  that  being  suc¬ 
cessful  in  one’s  chosen  line  of  en¬ 
deavor  is  but  one  measure  of  the 
worthwhileness  of  a  life,  what  fur¬ 
ther  yardsticks  do  we  select? 

I’m  less  than  enthusiastic  about 
using  a  man’s  record  of  public 
service  unless  we  examine  it  pretty 
carefully.  Seems  like  a  great  many 
committees  and  boards  and  trustee¬ 
ships  are  struggling  along  in  spite 
of  some  “public-spirited”  people 
who  accept  the  honor  without 
assuming  too  much  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  that  goes  with  the  job.  Poor 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer 


\ 

On  summer  days,  when  weather’s 
hot,  there’s  nothing  that  quite  hits  the 
spot  like  finding  some  place  in  the 
shade  to  drink  a  batch  of  lemonade. 
It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  toil  out  in 


the  sun  until  you  boil;  you’ve  got  to 
work  at  easy  pace,  a  burned-up  brain 
you  can’t  replace.  And  if  you’re  one 
of  those,  like  me,  who  just  can’t  stand 
humidity,  there  may  be  weeks  this  time 
of  year  when  you  owe  those  who  hold 
you  dear  the  courtesy  of  keeping  fit  by 
doing  not  a  single  bit  of  work  that 
keeps  you  on  your  feet  and  causes 
blood  to  overheat. 

I’ll  wait  ’till  wind  is  in  the  north 
before  I  dare  to  venture  forth  to  do 
my  work;  and  while  it’s  hot  I’ll  just 
find  me  a  shady  spot  where  I’ll  be 
certain  that  the  heat  won’t  cook  me 
like  a  piece  of  meat.  That  way,  Miran- 
dy  need  not  fear  that  maybe  I  will  not 
be  here  for  years  to  come;  I’m  sure 
that  she  would  rather  I  lived  sensibly 
than  work  so  hard  amassing  wealth 
that  I  wind  up  with  broken  health. 
Besides,  she  thrives  when  it  is  hot,  so 
when  I  have  to  rest  it’s  not  so  hard  to 
keep  things  under  way,  she  simply 
works  a  longer  day. 
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attendance  and  lack  of  interest  and 
effort  can  largely  wipe  out  the  great 
good  that  years  and  years  in  a 
position  of  public  trust  might  have 
brought.  I  guess  all  I  am  saying  is 
that  it  is  what  the  person  did  in 
these  positions  of  trust  rather  than 
his  years  of  service  that  is  impor¬ 
tant. 

History  always  seems  to  give  a 
long  and  grateful  nod  to  the  re¬ 
formers  ...  or  at  least  to  those 
whose  good  works  lived  after  them. 
Only  with  the  help  of  these  innova¬ 
tors  and  reformers  do  we  get  rapid 
change  and,  hopefully,  progress. 
Maybe  it’s  too  soon  to  judge,  butit 
sometimes  seems  that  many  of  our 
contemporary  reformers  and  “do- 
gooders”  are  far  too  much  inclined 
to  want  revolutionary  changes 
rather  than  evolutionary  progress. 
This  leaves  me  a  little  doubtful  as 
to  the  ultimate  progress  they  bring 
about  and,  therefore,  how  much  of 
a  gold  star  should  be  put  beside 
their  names. 

Then,  of  course,  we  know  people 
who  in  their  quiet  way  are  the 
friends  by  the  side  of  the  road  or 
the  good  neighbors.  Without  much 
fanfare  they,  too,  make  the  world 
a  little  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Obviously,  we  are  all  different, 
with  our  own  special  interests  and 
talents  .  .  .  and  presumably  should 
be  judged  according  to  how  well  we 
have  used  the  talents.  Most  of  us 
are  privileged  to  know  very  few 
really-exceptional  people,  but  we 
all  know  some  ordinary  people 
who  have  done  very  exceptional 
things  with  their  talents.  Some¬ 


where  along  the  line  they  not  only 
learned  to  make  friends  and  in¬ 
fluence  people  for  the  better,  but 
they  got  moving  themselves,  and 
by  example,  kindness,  and  leader¬ 
ship  helped  others.  Such  persons 
have  a  pretty  serious  claim  to  the 
title  Successful. 

WASTE  LAND 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
land  around  any  set  of  farm  build¬ 
ings  which  is  more  or  less  wasted. 
We’ve  been  impressed  by  how 
much  this  begins  to  run  into  when 
additional  buildings  are  put  up, 
such  as  cribs,  sheds  .  .  .  and  now 
a  separate  cow  barn.  All  this  waste 
land  becomes  an  additional  job. 
It’s  too  small  to  pasture,  nothandy 
to  mow,  and  an  eyesore  if  not 
tended. 

In  our  case  the  waste  goes  even 
further.  A  long  lane  is  no  longer 
needed  now  that  the  cows  don’t  go 
back  to  the  pasture.  Most  of  the 
pastures  have  been  plowed  and 
used,  but  so  far  we’ve  not  got  the 
fences  out  so  the  lane  can  be  sal¬ 
vaged.  We  are  really  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  when  all  these 
fences  can  be  taken  out,  not  only 
along  the  lane  but  around  the 
various  fields.  When  it’s  time  to 
pasture  corn  stalks  we  will  run  a 
little  electric  fence,  and  remove  it 
when  the  need  is  gone.  Permanent 
fences  that  aren’t  used  every  year, 
and  therefore  aren’t  repaired  each 
year,  get  to  be  useless  and  un¬ 
sightly  in  a  big  hurry. 


Food  For 

The  Spirit 


K3 

by  Robert  Clingan 


TRIED  IN  THE  FIRE 

Dr.  David  McLennan,  pastor 
of  the  Brick  Church,  Rochester, 
New  York,  has  told  his  television 
audience  the  story  of  a  framed 
statement  that  Arthur  Godfrey  has 
hanging  on  his  office  wall.  The 
words  are  these:  “The  Fire,  Lord, 
Not  the  Scrap  Heap.” 

Do  these  words  make  sense  to 
you?  They  do  to  Arthur  Godfrey 
because  he  knows  the  story  behind 
them  .  .  .  and  because  his  own  life 
has  been  tested  by  fire. 

The  words  came  originally  from 
a  blacksmith.  Someone  had  ques¬ 
tioned  his  faith  in  God.  The  ques¬ 
tioner  asked:  “How  can  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  God  when  you  have  ex¬ 
perienced  so  much  personal  mis¬ 
fortune?” 

The  blacksmith  answered  in 
words  something  like  these:  “When 
I  take  a  piece  of  metal  in  my  tongs 
I  hold  it  in  the  fire.  While  it  is  still 
red  hot  from  the  live  coals,  I  take 
it  from  the  fire  and  hit  it  with  a 
hammer  against  the  anvil.  If  this 
test  proves  it  to  have  the  right 
temper,  I  return  it  to  the  fire  and 
shape  it  into  something  useful.  If 
it  fails  the  test,  instead  of  returning 
it  to  the  fire  to  be  fashioned  into 
something  worthwhile,  I  throw  it 
on  the  scrap  heap.  I  believe  the 


misfortunes  of  my  life  are  the  tests 
I  must  pass  .  .  .  and  I  hope  to 
prove  worthy.” 

Out  of  the  story  of  the  black¬ 
smith  Arthur  Godfrey  found  the 
motto  for  his  office  .  .  .  “The  Fire, 
Lord,  Not  the  Scrap  Heap.”  For 
him  this  motto  has  been  more  than 
a  pious  hope,  a  sentimental  bit  of 
prose,  or  even  a  “conversation 
piece.”  These  words  and  this  story 
have  been  tested  and  proved  in  the 
experiences  of  his  own  life. 

At  one  time  he  was  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident,  a  head-on  colli¬ 
sion  with  a  truck.  He  was  almost 
pronounced  dead  at  the  scene  .  .  . 
in  fact,  he  didn’t  regain  conscious¬ 
ness  for  two  weeks.  The  first  words 
he  heard  were  those  of  a  nurse 
praying  for  his  recovery.  Later  in 
his  career  he  had  a  bout  with 
cancer,  and  managed  to  bring  it 
under  control  and  resume  his  pub¬ 
lic  life. 

In  all  of  these  dreadful  expe¬ 
riences  of  loss,  shock,  and  having 
his  very  life  threatened  by  accident 
and  disease,  he  came  to  feel  that 
he  was  simply  being  tested.  He 
believed  that  in  each  test  he  faced 
either  the  fire  of  being  prepared 
for  greater  usefulness,  or  the  scrap 
heap  for  the  unworthy. 

So  the  motto  on  his  wall  became 
something  that  shaped  and  inspir¬ 
ed  his  life.  How  wonderful  it  would 
be  if  all  of  us  could  face  life’s 
adversities  .  .  .  even  those  of  our 
own  making  ...  in  this  spirit.  Test 
us.  Lord,  prove  us  .  .  .  and  may 
we  prove  worthy  of  the  fire  and 
not  the  scrap  heap! 


Fwmhand  Feeder  Box 
best  btt)i  for  eapacity 
and  convenience 


PER-DOLLAR  CAPACITY  is  important  in 
a  mixer-feeder  unit,  and  the  Farmhand 
Model  “210”  gives  you  your  money’s 
worth,  and  more.  Convenience,  too,  to 
speed  up  and  simplify  feeding,  forage 
handling  and  corn  jiicking  is  important. 
The  Farmhand  “210”  is  your  best  value, 
from  any  standpoint. 


SIMPLE,  TROUBLE-FREE— Proven  Farm¬ 
hand  features  like  worm  gear  drive, 
welded  frame  with  steel  floor,  rail  steel 
slat  and  pintle  chain  floor  conveyor. 
Double  beaters  for  best  mixing  .  .  .  either 
beater  may  be  removed  for  bulk  hauling, 
corn  picking,  etc.  Optional  30"  side  ex¬ 
tensions  boost  basic  190  cu.  ft.  capacity 
to  350  cu.  ft.  Mounts  on  2  or  4-wheel 
running  gear. 


Please  send  literature  on _ 

I  am  a  student,  send  special  material  □ 

NAME _ I _ 

ADDRESS _ £ _ 

TOWN _ STATE _ 

I _ 


ALL-PURPOSE— The  self-unloading  "200”  Power- 
Box  does  dozens  of  farm  jobs  . . .  forage-harvesting; 
corn-picking;  handlingof  feed,  silage,  wafers,  pellets, 
etc.  200  cu.  ft.  capacity— optional  sides  bring  it  to 
350  cu.  ft.  It’s  grain-tight,  feed-tight,  with  2-speed 
rear  unloading.  Worm  gear  drive,  steel  unibody 
construction  .  .  .  many  more  proven  Farmhand 
features.  Best  corn-picking  box  on  the  market. 


FREE  LITERATURE! 

WRITE:  FARMHAND 
Dept.  AA76 

Hopkins,  Minn.  55343 


FARMHAIUD 
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K^nOALL 

NON-GAUZE 

MILK  FILTERS 

Do  the  job  better 
Do  the  job  for  less 

Thanks  to  the  superior  strength 
and  density  of  modern  non-woven 
fabrics,  KENDALL  non-gauze  Milk 
Filters  don't  need  a  costly  extra 
layer  of  gauze  which  is  too  coarse 
to  filter  milk  and  merely  holds  the 
filter  together.  KENDALL’S  smooth- 
textured.  non-gauze  fabric  not  only 
filters  more  evenly,  but  gives  you 
all  the  speed  you’ll  ever  need.  And 
it  saves  you  up  to  one-fourth  in 
filter  costs. 

•  no  thick  spots  to  clog 

•  no  weak  spots  to  tear 

•  can’t  wash  or  channel 

•  superior  strength 

Next  time  you  order  Milk  Filters, 
order  KENDALL.  We  make  all  types 
and  sizes:  disks,  socks,  rolls, 
squares,  tubes,  and  strips. 


DEPT  AA-4 


THE  KENDAUU  COMPANY 

FIBER  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 
WALPOLE  MASSACHUSETTS  02081 

Yes,  I'd  like  to  try  FREE  samples  of 
KENDALL  nongauze  Milk  Filters, 

The  size  and  type  I  use: _ 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ 

STATE _ ZIP _ 

liKenDALL 


Makers  of  KENDALL  Calf  Scours  Tablets,  KENDALL 
Udder  Cream,  and  KENDALL  Animal  First  Aid  Spray 
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EMPIRE 

LIVESTOCK 

WINNERS 


SPRING  of  the  year  is  a  busy 
time  .  .  .  busier  than  usual,  that  is 
.  .  .  for  the  advisory  committees  of 
the  Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Cooperative  at  their  markets 
around  the  State. 

That’s  the  time  of  the  annual 
patrons’  meetings  .  .  .  and  the 
highlight  at  each  meeting  to  the 
young  folks  is  the  drawing  which 


•  Paula  Richtmyer 


Lavern  Oles 


Marguerite  Vellenga 


Elaine  Volkman 


Bruce  Longbine 


Patricia  Grant 


Clark  Wainwright 


T  % 


Kathleen  Mason 


David  Clark 


will  bring  together  some  lucky 
youngster  and  some  equally-lucky 
young  animal  .  .  .  calf,  sheep  or 
swine ...  or  their  equivalent  in 
cash. 

So  the  children  teeter  on  the 
edges  of  their  chairs  until  the  big 
event .  .  .  and  this  is  how  it  worked 
out  for  1966: 

At  the  Bath  Market,  Paula 
Richtmyer  (11)  Cameron  Mills, 
New  York,  was  the  fortunate  win¬ 
ner  of  a  certificate  toward  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  registered  calf.  Paula  is 
a  sixth-grade  student  at  Valley 
Elementary  School,  Addison. 

Also  a  winner  at  Bath  was 
Lavern  Oles  (10),  Jasper.  He  got 
a  certificate  toward  the  purchase 
of  a  purebred  gilt  or  barrow. 

From  the  meeting  in  Bullville, 
Marguerite  Vellenga  (11),  went 
proudly  home  with  a  five-months- 
old  purebred  Holstein  calf  donated 
from  the  Rokel  Farms  herd  owned 
by  S.  Robert  Kelder  .  .  .  who  is 
also  chairman  of  Empire’s  Bull¬ 
ville  advisory  committee. 

Elaine  Volkman  (13)  is  in  the 
8th  grade  at  Churchville-Chili  Cen¬ 
tral  School.  Her  award  at  the  Cale¬ 
donia  meeting  was  a  certificate 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  purebred 
dairy  heifer  calf. 

Other  winners  at  C  aledonia  were: 
Bruce  Longbine  (13),  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Longbine,  Ber¬ 
gen,  who  also  won  a  certificate 
for  a  beef-type  steer  or  heifer  calf; 
Royal  Purdy  (10),  Canandaigua, 
a  certificate  for  a  purebred  gilt  or 
barrow;  and  Patricia  Grant  (12), 
who  won  a  certificate  for  a  regis¬ 
tered  ewe  or  wether  lamb. 

The  winner  at  Dry  den  was 
David  Hatfield,  a  third  grader  who 
lives  in  Ludlowville.  He  received 
the 'purebred  Holstein  calf  donated 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Luce  of 
Groton  .  .  .  whose  son  David  won 
a  calf  at  the  same  meeting  last 
year. 

At  Gouverneur,  Clark  W.  Wain¬ 
wright  (17),  a  sophomore  at  the 
Hammond  Central  School,  living 
at  Rossie,  was  winner  of  an  award 
to  apply  toward  the  purchase  of  a 
purebred  heifer  calf,  while  at  the 
Oneonta  meeting  Kathleen  Mason 
(11),  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nicholas  Mason,  Laurens,  was  the 
winner  of  the  heifer  calf  donated 
by  the  Greenview  Farms,  Guilford, 
owned  by  Paris  Ives  and  Son. 
Kathleen  is  a  fifth-grader  at  the 
Laurens  Central  School,  and  a 
member  of  the  Busy  Bluebirds  4-H 
Club. 

Last  but  not  least  comes  W ater- 
town,  where  the  winner  was  David 
Clark  (13),  Cape  Vincent.  David’s 
award  was  a  certificate  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  purebred  heifer  calf 
of  any  dairy  breed. 

So  there  it  is  for  another  year, 
and  during  the  coming  twelve 
months  these  young  people  will 
work  hard  on  and  with  their  ani- 
iiicils,  so  that  when  the  annual 
meeting  time  rolls  around  in  1967 
they  can  hear  the  approving  “Well 
done”  of  the  judges. 


LIFE  FOR  CROPS 
PROFIT  FOR  GROWERS 


GATED  PIPE 


SPRINKLER 


See  your  Ames  Dealer  or  contact 


W.  R.  AMES  CO. 

Dept.  A-3  1 

451 1  E.  Osborne  Ave.  •  Tampa,  Florida 
Phone:626-1154 

1001  Dempsey  Rd.  •  Milpitas,  California 
Phone:  262-1000 
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OF  ACID-RIDDLED 
SILO  WALLS? 

The  acid-proof  wood  of  a  Unadil 
Silo  procects  against  loss  of  val¬ 
uable  juices,  nutrients,  and  curbs 
drying.  Factory  Creosote  treated 
white  pine  or  spruce  staves  create 
an  acid-proof  interior  which  retains 
the  juices  to  make  the  best  ensilage. 

The  Unadilla  ‘‘Sure  Grip,”  ‘‘Sure 
Step,”  ‘‘Lock  Doweling’‘  features 
have  never  been  surpassed  in  the 
silo  industry.  For  free  catalog  illus¬ 
trating  many  more  exclusive  Una-  '^'T 
dilla  features,  write  Box  B76 

Unadilla  Silo  Company  Unadilla.  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


HOMELITE 


CHAIN  SAWS 

Pumps  •  Generators 

See  the  Yellow  Pages  for  your 
nearest  dealer,  or  write 

HOMELITE 

P.O.Box 235  North  Arlington, N.H 


POLYETHYLENE  ELECTRIC 
FENCE  INSULATORS^ 

r"'  costly  current 
leakage!  Easy  to  ap- 
ply  Red  Snap’r.s  Ki'c  lonii 
vice— won’t  arc  out.  Made  ' 
hy  North  Central  I’last 
Ellendale,  Minnesota. 


...FIT  ANY  TYPE  POST 


Join  the 
Sfar-Spangled 
Savings  Plan 

Buy 

U.S.  Savings  Bands 

ttuAvuh  kartell 
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year’s  Superior  Service  Award  by 
the  US  DA.  The  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  and  its  director,  Clarence  W. 
Funk,  were  so  honored,  and  eight 
employees  of  the  Bureau  also  were 
awarded  Superior  Service  Award 
certificates.  The  awards  were  made 
for  the  Bureau’s  efforts  in  success¬ 
ful  lamb  marketing  and  Lamb-B-Q^ 
promotion  programs,  which  helped 
improve  the  economic  position  of 
lamb  producers,  and  resulted  in 
higher  quality  lamb  for  consumers. 

Officers  —  Officers  of  the  New  York 
State  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  As¬ 
sociation  for  ’66  are:  Charlie 
Goodwin,  Guilford,  president; 
Adelbert  Haynes,  Tally,  vice- 
president;  George  Rich,  Franklin, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Fabius. 

A  total  of  three  male  and  four 
doe  New  Zealand  White  rabbits 
were  provided  by  Ronald  DeHasse 
of  Munnsville;  Fred  Johanssen, 
Oneida;  Charlotte  Bowley,  Cicero 
Center;  and  Kathy  Carr,  Homer. 
Producing  five  litters  a  year,  of  up 
to  a  dozen  young  in  each  litter, 
these  long-ears  really  know  their 
multiplication  tables! 

Sales  Manager  —  American  Breed¬ 
ers  Service,  Inc. 
recently  appoint¬ 
ed  Albert  L. 

Wright,  Honeoye 
Falls,  New  York, 
as  ABS  District 
Sales  M  anager 
in  western  New 
York.  He  will  be 
responsible  for 
16  technicians,  2 
distributorships,  Aibeu  wright 
and  direct  herd  sales. 

65th  Edition  —  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  begun  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  annual  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Crop  and  Livestock  Summary 
...  for  the  65  th  time.  Outstanding 
among  the  records  is  an  all-time 
high  of  $839,099,000  in  total  cash 
receipts  of  Pennsylvania  farmers 
.  .  .  $5,740,000  more  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  mark  set  in  1951.  This 
includes  livestock  and  livestock 
products,  crop  sales,  and  federal 
farm  program  payments  of 
$22,018,000.  Milk  accounted  for 
40  percent  o^  the  total  farm  income 
.  .  .  $334,409,000,  highest  on 
record. 

Plants  Closing  —  It  is  reported  that 
the  following  plants  will  close  this 
summer  and  milk  receiving  will 
be  transferred  to  other  facilities: 
Sheffield  plant  at  Norwich; 
Smyrna  Union  Cooperative;  and 
West  Winfield  Dairymen’s  League 
plant. 

Pro-Fac  Declares  Dividend  —  A 
5y2  percent  dividend  on  both  com¬ 
mon  and  preferred  stock  has  been 
announced  by  the  Cooperative,  to 
be  paid  on  July  15. 

Valuable  Genes  —  “High  Mead¬ 
ows  Conqueror,”  a  registered 
Guernsey  bull  not  quite  two  years 
old,  has  been  sold  for  $75,000. 
This  is  the  all-time  high  price  paid 
for  any  animal  in  the  Guernsey 
breed.  Purchase  was  by  Northern 
Ohio  Breeders  Association,  Inc., 
an  animal  breeding  organization 
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News  and  Views  from 

NEW  YORK  AND 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Heifer  Project  —  The  sixth  major 
shipment  of  several  kinds  of  pure¬ 
bred  livestock  provided  by  New 
York  farmers  left  Ithaca  late  in 
May  for  shipment  to  Haiti.  Six  of 
the  nine  Holstein  heifers  were  do¬ 
nated  outright  from  the  herds  of 
Paris  Ives,  Bainbridge;  Roland 
Schallenberg,  Westernville;  Don 
Turk,  Pennellville;  and  Lewis  S. 
Bell  of  Interlaken.  Four  Taggen- 
berg  goats  in  the  shipment  came 
from  the  Robert  Harris  farm  at 


with  headquarters  in  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Big  Orchards  —  Donald  Green,  Sr. 
reports  that  acquisition  of  property 
in  1964  and  ’65  have  increased  the 
Don  G  Orchards  near  Chazy,  New 
York,  to  1500  acres.  This  includes 
320  acres  of  apple  orchards  (80 
percent  McIntosh).  Plans  call  for 
planting  several  hundred  more 
acres  of  apple  trees.  In  addition, 
Don  is  manager  and  part-owner 


of  the  Chazy  Orchards,  with  its 
600  acres  of  orchards  (90  percent 
Macs),  making  it  the  largest  Mc¬ 
Intosh  orchard  in  the  world. 

Combined  annu  al  output  of  these 
orchards  is  close  to  500,000  boxes 
of  apples  ...  and  a  potential 
750,000  boxes  in  ten  to  filteen 
years.  Fruit  produced  here  is  mar¬ 
keted  all  over  the  world. 

In  ’65,  the  crop  was  90  percent 
damaged  beyond  salvage  by  hail 
on  August  7.  Biggest  problem  in 
1966,  Don  reports,  involves  short¬ 
age  of  labor  for  picking  .  .  .  direct 
result  of  embargo  on  import  of 
foreign  labor. 

SupeHor  Service  -—  A  unit  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  presented  this 


PIONEER 


For  Fast  Action ! 


OUTBOARD  MARINE  CORPORATION  •  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS 
manufacturers  of  Johnson  and  Evinrude  Outboard  Motors 


NEW!  SUPER- POWERED 
LIGHTWEIGHT  CHAIN  SAWS 


pion§EB 


Automatic  Oiling 


New  dependable  automatic  oiling  for  longer 
chain  life  and  friction  free  cutting  is  available  on 
the  Pioneer  11-50  model.  Try  both  at 
your  Pioneer  dealers  today! 


CHAIN  SAWS 


The  all-new,  super-powered  PIONEER  11-20  adds  more  muscle  to 
lightweight  chain  saws  .  .  .  while  it  reduces  noise!  The  increased 
horsepower,  plus  perfect  balance,  lets  you  cut  more  wood,  faster 
and  easier,  than  any  other  12  lb.  chain  saw.  The  revolutionary  new 
muffler  lets  you  do  it  with  less  noise.  Built  to  professional 
standards  by  PIONEER  .  .  .  it’s  a  real  wildcat!  For  greater 
performance  in  a  chain  saw,  try  the  quick,  quiet, 
light  AND  powerful  PIONEER  11-20. 
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WITH  CARBOLA — you  get  three  jobs  done 
in  one  operation ! 

1.  CARBOLA  gives  walls  and  ceilings  a 
long-lasting  white  finish  that  goes  on 
beautifully  and  stays  beautiful . . .  has  a 
slow  chalking  action  that  continually 
renews  the  surface.  Approved  by  city 
and  federal  health  authorities  and  milk 
companies,  CARBOLA  sprays  on  wood, 
stone,  masonry  and  brick  surfaces 
easily  .  .  .  contains  no  lime  .  .  .  will  not 
flake,  crack  or  peel. 

2.  CARBOLA  disinfects  —  and  has  proved 
effective  against  disease  germs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Bang’s  Disease,  TB,  Swine 
Enteritis,  Mastitis,  White  Diarrhea  in 
Poultry,  etc. 

3.  CARBOLA  kills  insects — including  flies, 
fleas,  mosquitoes,  lice,  spiders  .  .  .  and 
has  excellent  residual  killing  power 
over  many  common  insect  pests.  Cob¬ 
webs  are  often  reduced  for  as  long  as 
8  to  10  months. 

See  your  dealer  and  start  using  CARBOLA 
today!  CARBOLA  Chemical  Company,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  International  Talc,  Natural  Bridge, 
New  York. 


I  GRANGE  SILO  CO.  | 


NEW  PROFITS 

from 

SILAGE 
HAYLAGE 


with  the 
long-lived 


Write  for  fr  ee  bulletin. 


I  Box  217.A, 

I  Without  obligation. 
Grange  products. 

I  Name  . . 


I  Address  . 

^^ost  Office 


send 


Weedsport,  N.  Y.  | 

me  free  facts  about 

I 

.  I 

. - .  I 


State 


IRRIGATION 

Wade-Rain  Couplers 
Hunter  Alum.  Tubing-CMC  Pumps 
Rainbird  Sprinklers 
•  New  &  Used  Equipment 
•  Free  Engineering 

McCUNE  IRRIGATION  INC. 
YOUNGSTOWN 
COLUMBUS 
SYRACUSE 


WRkNCH 

LOOSENS  RUSTED  NUTS,  DOLTS,  PARTS  IN  SECONDS 
of  Service  Sfations,  Auto  ond  Hardware  S/ores 

RADIATOR  SRICIAirr  CRMRART,  CMARlOTTi.  R.  C. 


AU  MM0U5 
BRANDS! 


PlttlS 

StVINCS  NfVI 


fFARM 
TRUCK 


THAN 

^WHOLESALE^ 


|%B9«AUT0 

tSUVIHCS  NEVER  LESS  THIN  50% tip  (o  7l)%flFf  lltO.  PBICt' 


FRiE  •  SEND  FOR  TOUR  FREE  CATALOG »  FREE! 


RELIABLE  TIRE  BIST..  1113  Ctiestnut  St..  Camden.  N 
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Bethlehem  has  not 
changed  greatly  since 
the  time  of  Christ. 
Church  of  the  Nativity 
is  just  one  of  the  places 
we'll  visit  in  this  famous 
and  loved  village. 


WONDERFUL  FALL  VACATION! 


We  wish  it  were  possible  for 
every  one  of  you  to  go  on  our 
Mediterranean-Holy  Land  Tour 
with  us  this  fall.  Just  think  of  see¬ 
ing  with  your  own  eyes  all  the 
wonderful  and  fascinating  places 
you  have  read  about  and  always 
wished  you  could  visit!  And  when 
you  travel  with  a  friendly  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  party,  you  are 
assured  of  the  happiest,  most  care¬ 
free  kind  of  a  vacation  imaginable. 

The  dates  are  September  27  to 
October  19,  three  weeks  of  glorious 
fun  and  exciting  adventure!  The 
long-ago  past  becomes  real  to  you, 
as  you  see  the  Western  world’s 
most  celebrated  and  oldest  cities 
with  their  ancient  architecture  and 
art  treasures,  olive  groves  and 
vineyards,  twisted  pines  and  lean¬ 
ing  cypresses  that  have  been  shap¬ 
ed  by  centuries  of  wind. 

A  few  of  the  places  we  will  see 
on  this  vacation  are  Rome,  Istan¬ 
bul,  Beirut,  Cedars  of  Lebanon, 
and  Tripoli.  In  Egypt  we  will  visit 
Cairo,  Luxor,  the  Pyramids  and 
Sphinx. 

Our  Holy  Land  trip  will  include 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Mount  of 
Olives,  Jericho,  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  the  home  of  Mary  and 
Martha  in  Bethany,  and  many 
other  Biblical  scenes.  We  will  also 
visit  the  modern  city  of  Tel  Aviv 
in  Israel  where  we’ll  see  the  Arab 
quarter,  Helena  Rubenstein  Muse¬ 
um  and  other  sights  of  this  re¬ 
markable  city. 

Next  will  come  Greece,  the  grand 
climax  of  our  trip,  and  our  Athens 
hotel  commands  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  Acropolis.  A  highlight  of  our 
visit  is  a  four-day  trip  through  the 
beautiful  Greek  countryside,  stop¬ 
ping  at  many  historical  places  — 
Corinth,  Mycenae,  Olympia, 
Mount  Parnassus  where  the  mytho¬ 
logical  Zeus  held  forth,  Delphi, 
and  the  fabulous  ruins  of  the 
Oracle  of  Apollo. 

Our  vacation  concludes  with  a 
day  at  leisure  in  Athens  for  shop¬ 
ping  or  more  sightseeing  before 
making  the  short  hop  to  Rome  to 
board  our  Pan  American  jet  which 
will  take  us  nonstop  to  New  York. 

American  Agriculturist  tours  are 
truly  “all  expense.”  We  include 
everything  that  we  possibly  can  — 
all  transportation,  hotels,  meals. 


sightseeing,  all  tips,  baggage  trans¬ 
fer,  and  of  course  expert  escort 
service.  To  get  detailed  informa¬ 
tion,  including  cost  of  the  all¬ 
expense  ticket,  send  today  for  the 
illustrated  itinerary.  We  hope  very 
much  that  you  will  come  with  us, 
and  we  know  if  you  do,  you’ll 
have  one  of  life’s  most  thrilling 
experiences. 

Hawaiian  Holiday 

Also,  it’s  still  possible  for  you 
to  Join  our  fall  Hawaiian  Tour 
group  which  will  leave  home  Octo¬ 
ber  7  and  return  the  23rd.  This 
tour  has  been  planned  so  that  you 
will  be  in  Honolulu  for  the  colorful 
Aloha  Week  celebrations.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  of  course,  you  will  see  the 
beautiful  and  famous  sights  of  the 
four  best-known  islands  Hawaii, 
Maui,  Kauai,  and  Oahu. 

There’s  also  a  “bonus”  day  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  since  this 
is  an  air  tour,  it  takes  just  a  little 
more  than  two  weeks.  Ask  for  the 
Hawaiian  Holiday  folder  too  when 
you  write  for  information  about 
the  Mediterranean  Tour. 


Gordon  Conklin,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  370-T 

Ithaca,  New  York  14851 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on 
my  part,  the  following  tour  itineraries: 

Mediterranean  Tour _ 

Hawaiian  Holidays  _ 

Name  _ 

Address  _ 


DANUSER^bladb 

AMP  ATTACHMENTS! 


DO  MORE  WORK  WITH 
4  in  1  VERSATILITY! 

Saves  you  money! 

The  Danuser  All-Purpose 
Blade  with  or  without  Mold¬ 
board  Wings,  Rake  &  Wheel 
and  Scarifier  Attachments 
are  all  available  to  give  4- 
in-1  versatility  in  one  im¬ 
plement. 

Terracing,  Grading,  Land¬ 
scaping,  Ditching,  Scrap¬ 
ing,  Backfilling,  Snow  Re¬ 
moval,  windrowing  stones 
—  all  controlled  from  trac¬ 
tor  seat. 

For  detailed  information, 
send  make  and  model  of 
tractor.  Also  FREE  'Terrace 
Construction  Booklet”  sent 
on  request. 


The  Original 

Danuser  Blade 


DANUSER 


MACHINE 
®  COMPANY 


508  E.  Third  Street,  Fulton,  Missouri 


EXTRA 

STRONG 


BIG  ORANGE 


Mid-Links 

for  Joining  Chain,  etc. 


EXTRA  ,4 
TOUGH 


Heat 
T  reated 


Hi-  Test 

Chain 

Hooks 

•Grabs  %  "thru  %" 
•Slips  V4"thru 
•  Bright  Zinc  Plated 
or  Self  Colored 


t^rfordrim  katolight 

JraJlSlJ!- - GENERATOR 


pro  DRIVE 


End  your  power 
failure  worries  . 

Plenty  of 
able  A.C.  power 
for  pumps, 
freezers.  Con  pay 
for  itself.  Trailer 
mounted  generators 
available.  Sizes  to  30,000  watts. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS. 

514  GREAT  ROAD 
ACTON,  MASS. 

PHONE  A.C.  617.263.2543 


BUXTON  SERVICE,  INC. - 


ANDERSON 
ROTARY 
ROCK 
PICKE“ 

World's 
Finest 


The  Gpaianleed  Peifoimance  »I  ANDER¬ 
SON  Machines  will  eliminate  your  sock 
problems ...  A  model  foi  every  condition 
and  budget.  Write  or  call... 

ARMOR  METAL  PRODUCTS 

Box  822  Fh.  406-422-5580 

Helena.  Montriia  S9601 


BURIAL  FUNDS  UP  TO  $2000 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  OVER  AGE  80.  Supplement  Social 
Security  to  help  survivors  meet  your  after-death  bills,  debts  or 
family  needs.  Legal  reserve  life  insurance  pays  in  all  states  and 
countries  for  death  from  any  cause,  except  during  the  first 
policy  year  for  either  suicide  or  death  from  undisclosed  pre¬ 
existing  health  conditions.  Compare  lifetime  protection  and 
guaranteed  rates.  No  medical  examination.  Easy  to  apply  by 
mail  direct  to  the  Home  Office.  Introductory  offer  and  applied’ 
tion  mailed  to  you  without  obligation.  Tear  out  this  reminder 
and  mail  with  your  name,  address,  zip  code  and  year  of  birtn 
to  Great  Lakes  Insurance  Company.  Elgin,  Illinois  60120 
Dept.  G62X74 
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ANGUS  DUCKS  &  GEESE  SWINE  BUILDINGS 


WYE  PLANTATION  FROZEN  Angus  Semen 
is  available  from  P.R.I.  proven  sires  officially 
gaining  4  pounds  and  more  per  day  or  whose 
365  day  weights  are  1200  pounds  and  over. 
Wye  Plantation.  Queenstown,  Maryland  21658. 
Telephones:  301-827-2041;  301-827-8143. _ 

ANGUS  COW  HERD,  22  head,  spring  calves 

at  side:  bred  back  to  Registered  bull.  Iroquois 
Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  (607)LH-7-9901. 

QUALITY,  FAST  GAINING  Angus  bulls,  also 

a  few  females.  Herd  Established  1920.  Clayton 
Taylor,  Lawtons.  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

MARSHALL  KIMBERCHICKS.  Top  quality 

eggs  will  always  be  in  demand.^  The  men  who 
stay  in  the  poultry  business  will  be  the  ones 
who  can  produce  highest  quality  eggs.  Choose 
Kimberchicks  for  dependable  high  quality  and 
profits  by  calling  Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  AR  2-8616. _ _ 

baby  chick  BARGAINS:  Rocks,  Reds, 
Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  Ducklings,  Gos¬ 
lings,  Turkey  Poults.  Free  Catalog.  Surplus 
Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Shaver  Leghorns^ 

Rapp  Leghorns,  Shaver  Sex-links,  Harco  Sex- 
links,  Lawton  Buffs,  Cornish  Cross  meat  birds. 
Also  started  pullets.  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Green- 

wich,  N.  Y.  12834.  Phone  518-692-7104. _ 

big  white  leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites, 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hamps,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Australorps,  Brahmas:  38  breeds.  Duck¬ 
lings,  Turkey  Poults,  Goslings,  Bantams.  Free 
Catalog.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio.  _ _ 

HI-PRODUCTION  LAYERS,  White  Leghorn 

pullets  $26.50  per  100.  R.I.  Red  pullets  and 
Buff  Sex  Link  pullets  $26.00 — 100.  Broad¬ 
breasted  Cornish  Broiler  Cross  $10.  100% 

guaranteed.  Free  catalog.  Noll  Farms,  Klein- 
feltersville,  Penna. _ 

PROFIT  POWERED  Finest  Strain  Cross  White 

Leghorns.  Harco  Reds,  Lawton  Buffs,  Pullets, 
30(f  each.  Extra  heavy  breeds:  Vantress,  White 
Mountain,  Silver  Cross,  straight  run.  10^  each. 
Prepaid  insured  delivery.  Circular.  Strickler 
Farms,  Sheridan  3.  Pa. _ _ 

SAVE  ON  TOP  Strain  chicks.  Cashman  pro¬ 

duction  leghorns.  Pullets  $33.00  per  hundred. 
Anderson  Buff  Sex-Link,  White  Rocks  Straight- 
Run,  $15.00  per  hundred,  pullets  $30.00  per 
hundred.  Write  for  literature.  Started  Leghorn 
Pullets  Available.  Parks  Poultry  Farm,  Cort- 
land,  N.  Y.  Phone  607-756-9310. _ 

ROCKS,  REDS,  CORNISH  $3.89—100.  Large 

White  Rocks  $5.45.  Other  breeds  $1.45  to  $5.45. 
Pullets  $9.99.  Before  you  buy,  compare  our 
prices.  Guaranteed  savings.  Customers  choice 
of  breeds,  shown  in  terrific  big  Free  Catalog. 
Shipment  from  Hatchery  your  section.  Atlas 
Chicks,  Home  Office  2651  Chouteau,  St.  Louis 
3.  Mo.  63103. 

CHAROLAIS 

CHAROLAIS:  Fastest  weight  gaining  beef 

breed.  Make  excellent  crosses  with  other 
breeds.  Few  choice  young  Purebred  Bulls  for 
sale.  Every  animal  P.  R.  I.  tested — Best  Blood¬ 
lines — Reasonably  priced — Deer  Hill  Farms, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. — R.  James  Hubbard,  Owner 

— Kenneth  Nye,  Manager. _ 

PUREBRED,  REGISTERED  CHAROLAIS,  Ex¬ 
cellent  Breeding  stock.  Bulls  $350.  and  up:  Box 

369-GJ.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. _ _ 

FLYING  HORSESHOE  RANCHES— CHARO¬ 
LAIS — Breeding  for  gentleness,  size  and  con¬ 
formation  since  1952.  Quality  herd  of  400  head. 
Best  bloodlines.  Fast  gaining  calves  with  actual 
weaning  weights  from  650  to  800  pounds.  Won¬ 
derful  show  prospects.  No  Saturday  sales.  Lo¬ 
cated  between  Morris  and  Liberty,  Pa.  Please 

visit  or  call  Morris  717-353-7201. _ _ 

CHAROLAIS  BREEDING  CATTLE  T.B., 
Bangs  Certified  Herd.  Come  see  Amigo  208  at 
Charolles  Valley,  Rt.  113,  RD  #2,  Phoenix- 
ville,  Penna.  Dave  Miller  215-933-4044. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 

steins  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Talbots,  Leonards- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing— ^Regular 

Weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. _ 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  and  Heifers,  fresh 

and  close  up,  large  selection.  Inspection  invited. 
Frank  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York. 
RD  #2.  Tel.  885-7621. 

DEXTERS 


ADCA  STOCK  for  sale  or  trade.  Drivallne 

Dexters,  425  South  Main,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 


SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  Puppies.  A.K.C. 

Champion  pedigree.  Astolat  Kennels,  Kunkle- 
town  3,  Pa. _ _ _ 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS.  Small,  sturdy! 

Herd  dog  and  companion.  D.  McLaud,  Berk- 
shire,  N.Y. _ _ 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  — 

Swiss  type.  Famous  bloodlines.  Walter  E. 
Yoder,  Rl,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone  634-7664. 

BORDER  COLLIES  WITH  natural  herding  in- 

stinct.  Pups  from  parents  imported  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wales  $20-$50.  Satsifaction  Guar- 
anteed.  Dunsmore  Farm,  Swanton,  Vt. _ 

SHAFFNER’S  FAMOUS  BORDER  Collies— 

Beautiful  Puppies,  Imported  Brewing,  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfaction,  training  instructions. 
Parents  working.  Carroll  Shaffner,  Oak  Hall 
Station.  Pa. _ 

SADDLE  LEATHER  DOG  Collars  with  name 

address.  Widths  y2"-6^«_$i.00:_  $1.25 

State  length.  Postpaid.  John  Davies,  Patchogue, 
N-  Y.  11772. _ 

COON  HOUND  PUPPIES.  4  months  $20.00. 

Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. _ 

AKC  COLLIE  PUPPIES  For  Farm  and  Family. 

Eugene  Smith,  Fairlane  Farms,  Chaumont, 
N.  Y.  Phone  649-2906. _ 

AKC  AIREDALE,  WEIMARANER,  Wire  Fox 

Terrier,  Min.  Schnauzer  Puppies.  Tourtellotte, 
Morris,  N.  Y. 
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WEEDER  CHINESE,  EMBDEN.  Toulouse. 
African  Goslings.  Muscovy,  Pekin._  Rouen,  Buff, 
Khaki,  Crested  Ducklings.  Guineas.  Blyler 
Hatchery.  Gratz.  Penna.  


GOATS 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL — monthly  magazine. 
How  to  raise,  where  to  buy  dairy  goats.  $2 
annually.  Box  836,  Columbia  G-36,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Bulls  and  Heifers.  Performance 
records  available.  Proven  Bloodlines.  W.  B. 
Phelps,  Spring  Hill  Farm,  Shushan,  N.  Y. 
Phone  farm  518-854-7868:  office  518-677-2635. 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  Yearling 
Bulls  For  Sale.  F.  Tunison,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  532-4456. 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS,  two 
year  old  and  yearling  bulls:  open  and  bred 
heifers.  Clean  pedigrees,  proven  bloodlines, 
certified  and  accredited  herd,  performance 
records  available.  Real  quality  cattle.  Visitors 
welcome.  A.  B.  Price,  Keller  Road,  Clarence, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

POLLED  HEREFORD  DISPERSAL  August  6. 
— 12:00  noon  Caterer.  80  lots — clean  pedigree, 
registered  Polled  Hereford  Cattle.  Pequawket 
Valley  Farm,  Fryeburg,  Maine  04037.  Norman 
H.  Gray.  Owner.  Tel.  (207)697-2810. 


HORSES 

QUARTER  HORSE  MARES.  Gelding  and 

Colts.  Appaloosa  Mares,  gelding  and  colts 
arriving  each  week.  Grade  Horse  for  sale  or 
rent  to  camps.  Over  100  on  hand  at  all  times. 
Les  Bowerman,  9065  Chestnut  Ridge,  Route  77, 
Middleport,  N.  Y.  RE5-7127. _ 

HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES— Everyone  v/ho 
likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have  this  book: 
Free.  Send  name,  zip  code.  Beery  School,  1647 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio.  45359.  


HOLSTEINS 


200  REGISTERED  CANADIAN  Holsteins.  300 
Grade  Cows  and  Heifers  always  on  hand. 
Liberal  Credit  to  reliable  Farmers.  25  Years 
Experience.  M.  Barmann  &  Sons,  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  914-DI  3-6875.  


PEAFOWLS 


PEACOCKS  —  PEAHENS.  EARLY  Hatch 

1965  in  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered  varieties 
$30.00  pair:  1964  hatch  $45.00  pair:  1963  hatch 
$60.00  pair.  Our  breeders  will  be  in  full  plumage 
spring  1966.  Satisfaction  assured.  Eggs  June 
to  Sept,  lots  of  12  or  more  $1.25  each  postpaid. 
May  be  ordered  assorted.  Maple  Lane  Farms, 
A.  H.  Chambers,  244  Clinton  Ave.,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 


PETS 


BEAUTIFUL  PERSIAN,  SIAMESE,  Manx 

Cats,  Housebroken,  Reasonable.  Tripp,  Chitten- 
ango,  N.  Y. 


PIGEONS 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES  Catalog  1^. 

Walter  Hoenes,  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  N.J.  08213. 

PONIES 


RAISE  POA  PONIES  for  pleasure  and  profit, 
write  for  free  details.  Lazy  A  Ranch,  Mohnton, 
Pa. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  WELSH  Stud, 
nice  grade  filly,  weanlings.  Rosamond  Mason, 
Weedsport,  N.  Y.  


PULLETS 


WE’VE  BEEN  SPECIALIZING  in  started 
pullets  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Reared  on  separate  farms  under  a  program  that 
insures  top  quality  and  performance.  From  two 
weeks  old  to  ready-to-lay.  Dekalbs,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Harco  Sex  Links,  Reds,  others.  Truck 
delivery  over  wide  area.  Write  or  telephone  for 
prices,  availability.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  (518)-TA8-1611. 

RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  Fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  by  know- 
ing  facts.  48  page  illustrated  book  describing 
25  Breeds.  Housing,  breeding,  feeding,  markets, 
marketing,  etc.  25  cents.  American  Rabbit  As¬ 
sociation,  28  ARBA  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

SHEEP 


REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  RAMS,  Ewes  and 
Lambs.  Stewart  and  Erdenheim  Blood  Lines. 
Cheviot  Hill  Farm,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 

TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  OPEN  New  York 
State  Sheep  Improvement  Project’s  Stud  Ram 
&  Ewe  Show  &  Sale,  Sat.  July  30,  at  Finger- 
lakes  Livestock  Auction  Barn,  Route  5  &  20 
Between  Geneva  &  Canandaigua.  8  Breeds. 
Show  starts  8:30,  Sale  at  1  o’clock.  A  Ewe 
Lamb  4H  or  P"FA  Door  Prize.  For  Catalogue 
write,  Fred  Zautner,  RD,  Brewerton,  N.  Y. 

SUFFOLK  Rams  transmit  superior  carcass 
characteristics:  strong  sturdy  lambs:  and  bring 
higher  production  profits.  National  Suffolk 
Sheep  Association,  Box  324-RN,  Columbia,  Mo. 

DUE  TO  ILL  Health  am  forced  to  sell  my 
entire  flock  of  Purebred  Suffolk  Ewes.  Henry 
H.  Christensen,  RD#1,  Geneva,  New  York. 
Phone  789-1697. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT  TO  GET  in  the  beef  cattle  field  and 
make  profit?  If  you  do,  remember  Shorthorns 
— Polled  Shorthorns  go  to  market  30  to  _  40 
days  sooner  than  other  breeds.  Calves  weigh 
60-80  lbs.  more  at  weaning.  Get  _  the  facts. 
Free.  Write  Department  EB,  American  Short¬ 
horn  Association,  8288  Hascall  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68124. 


MONTHLY  MARYLAND  FEEDER  Pig  Sales 
1:30,  2nd  Monday — Caroline  Sales,  Denton:  4th 
Thursday  (4th  Fri. — Nov.) — Rudnick  &  Sons, 
Galena  Vaccinated — health  inspected — graded 
pigs  sold  by  pound  to  highest  bidder.  Maryland 
Swine  Producers,  Fairgrounds,  Timonium. 
PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  GILTS  and  proven 
sows,  bred  for  August  and  September  litters 
from  National  Champion  Show  Winners.  Bred 
to  Certified  Meat  Type  Boars.  Both  purebred 
and  commercial  brewers  can  fill  their  needs. 
Phone  717-658-6719.  Brooks  End  Farm,  Reno 
H.  Thomas,  Beavertown.  Pa. _ 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINA  January  far¬ 
rowed  boars,  with  extra  ham  and  growing 
ability.  Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New  York.  716- 
926-8502. _ _ 

ALL  SWINE  BREEDERS  are  Invited  to  the 
Hampshire  Picnic  10:30  July  10.  Home  of 
Ralph  Bliek,  Williamson,  N.  Y.  Bring  dish  to 
pass.  Mrs.  Malcolm  McColl,  Sec. _ 

GRADED  FEEDER  PIG  AUCTION— August  5, 
1966.  8:00  P.M.  Geauga  Livestock  Commission, 
Middlefield,  Ohio.  1000  head  of  mixed  Breeds, 
sold,  by  weight,  inspected  and  vaccinated  for 
Cholera  by  licensed  Vet.  Bank  reference  re¬ 
quired.  For  more  information  call  Tom  Givan, 
Ph.  632-6681.  Northeast  Ohio  Feeder  Pig  Com- 
mittee.  _ 

YORKSHIRES— BREEDING  STOCK  by  PR 
and  CMS  Boars.  Brucellosis  accredited.  Um¬ 
brian  Farms,  Lafayette,  New  Jersey,  Telephone 
201-383-5441. _ 

QUALITY  FEEDER  PIG  SALE 

Thursday,  July  21,  1966 
EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 
Route  #5,  Caledonia,  New  York 

All  pigs  sold  are  locally  produced  and 
eligible  for  inter-state  shipment. 
Sponsored  by 

New  York  Swine  Improvement 
Cooperative  Association 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


NEW  I  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
21^  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin,  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine, 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into_  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Co.mpany  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Tops- 
field,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply 
catalogue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As 
always,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment- 

NEW  SOMATO-STAPH  mastitis  vaccine!  A 
totally  new  product!  Now  control  Staph  Aureus 
organisms  associated  with  mastitis.  Staph  Aur¬ 
eus  organisms  are  the  most  difficult  to  treat  of 
the  major  groups  of  bacteria  causing  mastitis. 
Vaccinate  heifers  intramuscularly  with  5cc  at  6 
months.  Give  a  booster  injection  (5cc)  every  6 
months  thereafter.  Mature  cows  5cc  intra¬ 
muscularly  and  repeat  in  14  days  for  maximum 
protection.  Follow  with  a  booster  injection 
every  6  months.  Per  25cc  $3.75,  50cc  $7.00, 
250cc  $32.50.  Order  from  Anchor  Serum  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-7,  Topsfield, 
Massachusetts  01983.  Write  for  free  veterinary 
supply  catalog  and  health  guide. _ 

DAIRY  AND  LIVESTOCK  Veterinary  supplies 
direct  to  you  at  wholesale.  Send  card  for  new 
wholesale  catalogue.  Eastern  States  Serum 
Company,  1727  Harden  Street,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. _ 

KEN-MAST  MASTITIS  TREATMENT— Peni¬ 
cillin,  Dihydrostreptomycin,  Neomycin,  Sulfa¬ 
nilamide,  Cobalt  in  15CC  disposable  syringes. 
Dozen  prepaid  $4.45.  Withhold  milk  from 
treated  quarter  72  hours.  Authorized  Anchor 
Serum  Dealer.  Kensington  Veterinary  Supply, 
Kensington.  Connecticut. 


AGENTS  wanted 


WANTED  MANUFACTURERS’  REPRESEN¬ 
TATIVES  For  leading  manufacturer  of  barn 
equipment.  Barn  cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders.  New 
England,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Write  Standard  Equip- 
ment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air.  Maryland. _ 

SELL  MINERALS,  FLY  Sprays  and  other  Ani¬ 
mal  Health  Products.  Liberal  Commissions. 
W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.,  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syra- 
cuse,  N.  Y. _ 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  taking  orders  for  Stark 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Everybody  can  now  grow 
Giant  Size  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears  in  their 
yards.  Also  Shade  'Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  Outfit  P'ree.  Stark  Bro’s,  Desk  30277,  Louis- 
iana.  Missouri  63353. _ 

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY — show  friends,  neigh¬ 
bors  Gifts,  Stationery,  Christmas,  All  Oc¬ 
casion  Cards.  Experience  unnecessary.  Salable 
samples  on  approval,  free  catalog,  free  name 
imprinted  Christmas  Card  Album.  Hedenkamp, 
361  Bi'oadway,  Dept.  AA-32,  New  York. 

AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS  —  Livestock  and  farm  auc¬ 
tions.  Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service 
available.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative, 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Free  catalog. 
1330-33  Linwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64109. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING— term  soon.  Free 
catalog.  The  Reisch  American  School  of 
Auctioneering,  Inc.,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith.  Ark.  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course.  Veteran 
Approved. 


FARM  BUILDINGS — for  all  purposes,  low  cost, 
easy  terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome.  N.  Y. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
BR76  ,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  make  big  extra  money  in 
spare  time  as  accident  investigator.  No  college 
necessary.  No  need  to  quit  present  job.  Work 
from  home.  Pays  up  to  $8  an  hour,  plus  ex¬ 
penses.  We  train  you  quickly  my  mail.  Men 
needed  everywhere.  Send  for  free  information. 
No  obligation.  Write  Liberty  School  (state  ap¬ 
proved).  Dept.  A945,  1139  W.  Park,  Liberty- 
ville,  Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALE:  MILK  Bottling  Plant,  17  cows, 
2  milk  Routes.  Excellent  Opportunity,  fast 
growing  Monmouth  County  of  New  Jersey. 
Write  Irving  Rifkin,  RD#3,  Freehold,  N.  J. 
FREE  BOOK  “990  Successful,  Little-Known 
Businesses.”  Many,  fascinating  opportunities! 
Plymouth  936G.  Brooklyn,  New  York  11218. 

CAMPS 


BOYS  -  GIRLS  to  16  years  still  time  to  enjoy 
Swimming,  Crafts,  Bible-study,  horseback 
riding  at  Jubilee  Ranch,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  2 
week  periods,  $35.  week. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  STAKES  for  tree  staking.  5,  6,  7,  8 
and  10  Ft.,  ready  pointed.  Also  tree  wrap  and 
wire.  Large  stock  on  hand  at  all  times. 
516-AN-6-6400,  East  Northport,  New  York. 

EARTHWORMS 


FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  ARE  SUPPLIERS  for  Dairy  Farm:  First 
class  milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  work¬ 
ers.  Ellingers  Employment  Agency,  80  Warren 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Phone  GR  3-8168-9. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 


PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS,  Vegetables 
from  birds,  animals.  Cheese  cloth  100  yards 
by  52",  convenient  10  yard  lengths  $7.50  pre¬ 
paid:  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein,  120B 
Eton  Road,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 

MESH  CLOTHS  ALL  TYPES,  widths,  weights. 
Protect  Berry  Plants,  cover  new  lawns.  Mil¬ 
lion  yard  inventory.  Excelsior  Fabrics,  279 
Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

USED  TOBACCO  NETTING  Protects  Berries 
fi'om  Birds,  1000  sq.  ft.  $3.70  Postpaid  to  600 
miles.  Hibbards,  Hadley,  Mass. 


HAY  &  STRAW 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa— mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  hay  delivered 
by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality  guaranteed. 
Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Melrose,  4-2591  before  8  A.M.  or  after  5  P.M. 

BALED  HAY  DELIVERED  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion.  For  more  information  write  or  call  after 
6:00  PM.  J.  W.  Christman,  RD  2,  Fort  Plain, 
New  York.  518-4-1144 

CAN  DELIVER  all  grades  of  good  quality  hay. 
Also,  farmers  interested  in  selling  contact  us. 
D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York.  Phone: 
716-243-3311  or  716-243-2236. _ 

CHOICE  HAY,  all  grades.  Mohawk  Valley. 
Trailer  load  '  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc.,  Fort 
Plain,  New  York.  Telephone  4-5111. 

WANTED:  TOP  QUALITY  timothy  mixed  or 
timothy  hay:  also  straw  and  mulch — ten  ton 
lots.  “To  be  picked  up.”  Write  Box  141,  Plain- 
view,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  QUALITY  HAY  delivered  anywhere. 
Marcus  Delong,  Romulus,  N.  Y.  14541.  Ovid 
869-5675. 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED  HONEY  —  Clover,  Buckwheat 
or  Fallflower,  5  lb.  container  $2.30.  3 — $6.00: 
6 — $11.00.  Prepaid  3rd  zone.  We  use  stainless 
steel  extractors  and  tanks.  Lang  Apiaries,  Box 
A,  Gasport,  New  York. 

HOWLAND’S  HONEY  —  Our  New  Famous 
Clover,  New  York’s  finest:  5  lb.  pail  $2.20, 
case  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $10.48.  Above  postpaid  3rd 
zone.  1 — 60  lb.  can  $10.98:  2 — 60’s  $21.36:  5 
or  more  60’s  $10.38  ea.  Delicious  Wildflower 
(Wild  Raspberry)  1 — 60  lb.  can  $10.38:  2 — 60’s 
$20.16:  5  or  more  60’s  $9.78  ea.  60’s  FOB  5% 
discount  5  or  more  60’s  at  Honey  Plant.  Sold 
by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
•mtiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  libof 
infections.  Easy  to  appl> 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co,.  IHorris  4.  A.Y 


Dr.  Natfior's 
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Classified  Ads 

PUILISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

August  Issue Closes  July  1  September  Issue Closes  July  25  October  Issue Closes  Sept.  1 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

35  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals. 
Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  15R24,  count  as  11  words. 
Minimum  charge  $3.50.  Blind  Box  Number  $2.40 
extra,  includes  address.  Send  check  or  money 
order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box 
369,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 

PLEASE  PRINT  ADVERTISING 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


HELP  WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FARMS— FINGER  LAKES  AREA  —  all  types 
and  size  farms.  Retirement  homes  —  hunting 
land.  Lakeshore  properties.  H.  M.  Stocking, 
Realtor,  Dundee,  New  York. _ 

LARGE  LIST.  DAIRY,  Market  Garden.  Rec¬ 
reational  Farms,  Camps,  $5,000.  to  $395,000. 
Skibiski  Realty,  Sunderland,  Mass. _ 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  202  acres, 
150  tillable,  gravel  soil,  modern  buildings, 
gutter  cleaner,  bulk  tank,  silo  unloader,  paved 
highway,  modern  machinery,  44  milking  hol- 
steins,  plus  young  stock,  hay  &  ensilage  in¬ 
cluded.  Will  sell  bare  or  equipped.  Contact — 
Huffman  Real  Estate  Agency,  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  357-3873. _ 

VIRGINIA  livestock,  dairy  farms  and  country 
estates,  P.  M.  Browning,  Realtor,  John  H.  Hitt, 
Associate:  Culpeper,  Virginia. _ 

FREE  SUMMER  CATALOG!  Bargains  galore! 
Coast-to-Coast !  Low  prices,  easy  down  pay¬ 
ments!  Safe-Buy  Real  Estate  Agency,  712-NY 
West  Third.  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72200. _ 

FREE  CATALOG.  When  you  study  its  care¬ 
fully  prepared  descriptions  and  use  the  services 
of  trained,  bonded  representatives  who  will 
assist  you  in  all  details  if  you  find  “your” 
property,  you  will  find  it  a  pleasant  experience. 
Describes  listings  of  all  kinds  in  many  areas 
of  New  England  and  upstate  New  York.  Four 
Effs,  Box  264AA,  Manchester,  N.  H.  (Repre- 
sentatives  wanted! . _ 

545  ACRE  LIVESTOCK  FARM  (Dairy  or 
Beef)  360  Acre  tillable  and  productive.  100  acre 
good  corn  land,  free  irrigation  water,  low 
fencing  cost,  barn  with  84  ties,  2nd  barn  with 
big  pens,  excellent  housing.  Price  $85,000.  Also 
other,  large  and  small,  operating  or  bare  farms. 
Tom  Whittaker,  Realtor  &  Farm  Consultant, 
Brandon.  Vt.  247-6633  &  247-6682. _ 

295A  main  road  near  city,  tie-stalls,  stocked 
&  equipped,  artificial  bred  dairy.  Can  be  bought 
bare.  Must  be  sold  at  once.  214A  alfalfa  land, 
good  water,  good  barn,  barn  cleaner,  2  silos. 
Financed  if  you  have  dairy  &  equip.  130A 
Unadilla  Forks,  N.  Y.,  nice  house,  drive-thru 
barn,  tile  silo,  alfalfa  land.  Financing  can  be 
arranged.  Also  many  other  farms  to  pick  from. 
Farms  are  our  specialty.  Murray  Grodman, 
Realtor,  45  Salisbury  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Phone  823-1570. _ 

FULLY-EQUIPPED  apple  farm.  Southern 
N.  H.  165  acres.  Gross  sales  $15,000.  Two 
barns.  Apple  packing  building.  Abundant 
water.  5  bedrooms,  4  baths,  hilltop  homestead. 
Good  school  transportation.  Owner  wishes  to 
retire.  Reasonable  price.  Inquire — R.  F.  Char- 
ron.  Mountain  Road,  Pittsfield,  N.  H.  Tel. 
603-435-8864. _ 

FOR  SALE:  170  acre  dairy  farm  in  Wayne 
County.  Box  369-JS,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 

ONE  HUNDRED  ACRES  of  woodland.  Good 
view.  Secluded.  Good  hunting  and  fishing. 
Brook.  $2,500.00.  Terms.  For  information  write 
Box  104,  Rangeley,  Maine:  or  call  864-2291 
after  9:30  P.M. _ 

THREE  HUNDRED  ACRES  of  woodland.  Very 
secluded.  Good  hunting  and  fishing  area.  Brook. 
$4,900.00.  Terms.  For  information  write  Box 
104,  Rangeley,  Maine:  or  call  864-2291  after 
9:30  P.M.  _ _ 

135  ACRES.  PRIVATE  POND.  Beautiful  trout 
stream.  Two  camps.  Private  driveway  with 
chain.  $7,900.00.  Terms.  Write  Box  104, 
Rangeley,  Maine:  or  call  864-2291  after  9:30 
P.M. _ 

TWO  OLD  MAINE  Farm  Houses  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Hand  hewn  beams,  etc.  One  with  large 
barn.  Wonderful  view  at  both  houses.  Price 
$2,900.00.  Terms.  And  $1,900.00.  Terms.  Write 
Box  104,  Rangeley,  Maine:  or  call  864-2291 
after  9:30  P.M. _ 

THIS  IS  THE  TIME  to  look  over  our  selection 
of  farms — take  title  to  your  choice  by  next 
Spring.  We  arrange  financing  needed  for  20 
years.  Inquiries  solicited  from  dairymen  wish¬ 
ing  to  locate  in  New  York  State  south  of  Thru¬ 
way.  Farm  listings  needed.  Wawayanda  Realty, 
RD#4,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Phone  914-342-0791. 

NOTICE— FARMERS  WHO  have  sold  their 
land  at  city  prices,  we  offer  large  farm,  over 
500  tillable  acres  with  good  markets  for  milk 
and  crops  on  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  at 
farm  prices,  includes  water  front,  large  tract 
of  woods,  also  smaller  farm,  250  Acres,  160 
tillable,  priced  reasonably.  Box  369-JM,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. _ 

164  ACRES,  HOUSE,  2  BARNS,  silo,  other 
buildings,  machinery,  saw  mill,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.  area,  Harold  Pearson,  Broker,  56  Wall 
St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  FARMS,  STOCKED  or  bare.  Robert 
Scofield,  Broker,  617  Lakeview  Dr.,  Endicott, 
N.  Y. 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST!  191-acre  New  York 
beauty  comes  complete  with  45  Holstein  cows, 
14  heifers,  11  calves,  3-unit  milker,  500-gal. 
bulk  tank,  3  tractors,  full  line  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment  Included!  Owner  reports  $35,000  income 
last  year.  Herd  reportedly  averaged  over  16,000 
lb.  milk  per  cow  last  year!  145  tillable  acres, 
ponds,  springs,  brook,  2  wells,  good  fencing. 
All  buildings  in  excellent  repair.  8-room  home, 
bath,  central  heat,  2  picture  windows,  open 
stairway.  36x108  barn  with  47  free  stalls,  at¬ 
tached  feeding  area,  6-stall  milking  parlor 
completely  equipped,  automatic  silage  handling 
and  feeding;  heifer  barn  with  overhead  hay 
storage,  silo.  Sure  to  please  the  most  particular 
dairyman  .  .  .  hurry  at  $89,000,  terms.  Free 
.  .  .  Big  160-page  catalog.  All  types  real  estate 
coast  to  coast!  United  P’arm  Agency,  501-AA 
P’ifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  Area 
code  212:  YUkon  6-1547. _ _ 

749  ACRE  CORTLAND  COUNTY  dairy  farm 
on  paved  highway,  four  miles  from  Interstate 
81  with  125  milkers,  2  bulls,  and  15  head  of 
young  stock.  Complete  line  of  modern  farm 
machinery  includes  five  tractors,  truck,  self- 
propelled  combine,  etc.,  DeLaval  Milking 
equipment  and  900  gallon  bulk  tank.  Farm  has 
four  houses  and  four  barns.  Main  barn, 
36x234,  (built  in  1960)  has  115  stanchions, 
other  barns  suitable  for  dairies,  one  with  70 
stanchions.  $170,000.00.  Grosses  $65,000.00 
yearly.  Will  sell  complete  or  will  divide  to 
responsible  party.  Fleming  Bros.,  Marathon, 
New  York.  


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 


IRIS  —  20  different  hybrids  including  Pink, 
Brown,  Yellow,  Huge  White,  $3.  Holmberg’s, 
Neodesha,  Kansas  66757. 


HELP  WANTED 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED.  FULLY  experienced 
in  operating  milking  machines  and  caring  for 
cows.  Excellent  housing  for  married  man. 
Steady  year  round  employment.  Top  wages 
and  bonus.  Garelick  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass. 
617-528-9000  days  or  evenings  call  Israel 
Garelick  617-528-1122. _ 

WANTED:  MAN,  BOY  or  girl  for  general 
farm  work.  Russell  Peters,  Sr.,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
COOK  WANTED— WOMAN  to  cook  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  home  for  20-35  people.  Must  be  able  to 
prepare  good  simple  food.  Maintenance  and 
living  arrangements  provided.  Write:  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Coyne,  1156  North  Broadway,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. _ 

FARM  MANAGER:  Married  Man  to  Operate 
135-acre  Dairy  Farm.  40-Stanchion  Barn  with 
Modern  Facilities.  Somerset  Farm,  Sharon, 
Conn. _ 

EXPERIENCED  HOUSEKEEPER  BETWEEN 
20  and  45  for  nice  Family,  2  Children,  excel¬ 
lent  wages,  time  off,  sleep  in,  own  room, 
television,  beautiful  surroundings — Country. 
One  mile  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Call  or  Write  Mrs. 
Carl  Barmann,  RD#4,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  DI3-4585. _ 

MAN,  SINGLE,  TO  help  in  estate  work,  room 
and  board  provided,  permanent,  Westchester 
County.  Write  Box  369-JX,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
giving  age  and  other  information. _ 

MAKE  extra  money  introducing  new  Runless 
Seamless  Nylons  at  amazing  low  direct-from- 
mill  price,  59^  a  pair!  Friends  snap  them  up 
by  the  dozen.  Write  for  free  sample  stocking 
and  kit.  American  Hosiery  Mills,  Dept.  125, 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38101. _ 

MAN  WANTED  FOR  ESTATE  Work.  Must  be 
handy  with  tools  and  drive  an  Estate  Tractor. 
House  provided.  No  objection  to  children.  Write 
giving  full  information  to  Box  369-JY,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. _ 

COUPLE— OUTSIDE  MAINTENANCE  for 
house  and  grounds.  Westchester  County.  Wife 
to  help  main  house.  Good  salary.  Separate  large 
modern  home  to  accommodate  couple  and  their 
children.  Box  369-JF.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

RESORT  INN  HAS  Opening  for  waitress, 
gardener-handyman,  chambermaid,  kitchen 
man,  laundress.  Now  to  mid-October,  Lakeville, 
Conn.,  P.  O.  Box  191.  (203)-435-2000. 
WANTED:  FARMERETTE  on  Dairy  Farm. 
One  man  alone.  Modern  home.  Telephone  716- 
973-2792. _ 

WOMEN  FOR  CHILD  CaYe  Staff  Institution 
for  Adolescent  Girls  in  Pa.  near  Phila.  Sleep 
in  3  or  4  nights  in  two  weeks.  40  hour  week. 
Generous  personnel  practices.  High  School  or 
equivalent  required.  Box  369-JU,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
14850. _ 

EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  WANTED  for 
modern  dairy.  House,  good  wages.  Give  refer¬ 
ences.  Andrew  Babinski,  Water  Mill,  L.I., 
N.Y.  Telephone  516-537-0331. 


PARTSMAN  EXPERIENCED  FOR  Inter¬ 
national  combination  dealership.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment  for  qualified  person.  Wages  $145.00 
weekly  plus  benefits,  inquiries  held  strictly 
confidential.  Box  369-JW,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 
SALES— FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES.  Major 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Corp.  Positions  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  To  qualify  a 
college  degree  in  Agriculture  is  necessary.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  including  salary  requirements.  Box 
369-GU,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850.  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity  Employer. _ 

CHRISTIAN  POULTRYMAN  URGENTLY 
Needs  ambitious,  sober,  married  man  with 
small  family.  Two  bedroom  apartment  avail- 
able.  Box  369-JI,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

WANTED  EXPERIENCED  MILKERS.  Pay 
$300.00  month  iilus  house,  heat,  lights  and  milk. 
Two  days  a  month  off  plus  vacation  after  work¬ 
ing  one  year.  Hospitalization.  Send  references 
and  experience.  Box  369-JK,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
14850. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER.  Mature,  energetic  woman  to 
run  household  for  widower  professor  and  4 
school-age  boys  in  New  England  town.  Prefer 
licensed  driver.  Must  be  available  not  later 
than  August  15,  1966.  Write  Box  369-JN, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ _ 

SUPERINTENDENT,  ESTATE  -  NURSERY, 
North  Shore  of  Long  Island.  House  available. 
Box  369-JO,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

MAN,  CARETAKER,  GROUNDS,  experienced 
with  horses,  Westchester  County,  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  sober  couple.  Write  age,  salary.  Box 
369-JP,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

COUPLE  FOR  COUNTRY  Place,  Locust  Val¬ 
ley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Man  to  care  for  small 
dog  kennel,  chickens  and  tractor  mowing.  Wife 
to  cook.  6-room  cottage  provided.  References 
required.  Salary  open.  Write  stating  experi¬ 
ence.  John  W.  Mackay,  42  Third  Ave.,  Mineola, 
N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  to  work  on  modern 
dairy  farm.  Room  and  board  furnished.  Call 
996-4372  or  write  Arthur  Wolf,  RD,  Pittstown, 
N.  J. _ 

COMPANION  HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED. 
Nice  home  in  Avon,  N.  Y.  Wages.  Box  369-HA, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  FOR  FARMER  52  and  Son. 
Kenneth  Owens,  Troupsburg.  N.  Y. _ 

KENNEL  NEAR  BALTIMORE,  Maryland,  has 
opening  for  one  or  two  women  for  general 
kennel  work  and  train  for  manager.  Experi¬ 
enced  or  one  willing  to  learn.  Starting  salary 
$3,120.00  a  year  with  completely  furnished 
house  and  all  utilities.  American  Agriculturist, 
P.  O.  Box  369-JZ,  Ithaca,  New  York  14850. 
BOY  FOR  DAIRY  Farm.  Board  and  Room, 
Laundry,  Good  Wages.  Box  369-JT,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. _ 

WANTED:  SINGLE  MAN  for  farm  work. 
Box  369-JR.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing— Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  VERMONT  P’ancy  Grade, 
Gallon  $6.50:  Half  Gallon  $3.75,  plus  postal 
charges.  Shipped  insured  mail.  Kenneth  F. 
Putnam.  South  Ryegate,  Vermont  05069. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP  ITCHING — Promotes  healing  of  piles: 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 
Falls,  Maine. 

QUICK- JOHN — Cleans  septic  tanks,  cesspools, 
outdoor  toilets.  Stops  odors,  backups.  Opens 
drains.  6  premeasured  treatments  $2.95,  12 — 
$4.95.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Ryter  Co., 
Madelia  20,  Minn. 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  repairing  books  and 
tools.  Free  catalog.  North  American,  Box 
77-RG,  Fox  River  Grove,  Illinois  60021. 

LIGHTNING  RODS — We  specialize  in  complete 
and  economical  lightning  protection  systems. 
Free  inspection  or  information.  Morse-Collins, 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  mem¬ 
ber  United  Lightning  Protection  Association. 

LIGHTNING  PROTECTION— No  person  ever 
harmed,  no  building  ever  struck  or  burned 
under  our  Lightning  Rods.  Over  20,000  Master 
Label  Underwriters’  Approved  Installations. 
Phone  collect  603-742-1809  for  estimates  or 
write  American  Lightning  Rod  Company,  Sixth 
Street,  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 


PARTS  FOR  STOVES — furnaces,  coal,  oil, 
gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  Co.,  793  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York. _ 

“SEPTIC  PEPS-IT”  for  cesspools,  septic  tanks, 
dry  wells,  filter  beds,  outhouses.  Prevents  and 
corrects  odors,  backup.  Keeps  systems  flowing. 
6  months  supply  $2.95.  1  year  $5.90  plus  Mass. 
3%  Tax.  Electric  Sewer  Cleaning  Co.,  Boston 
34,  Massachusetts. 

LEG  SORE  SUFFERERS  —  Send  for  Free 
Book  on  proven  Viscose  for  relief  of  pain  and 
aches  of  leg  ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due 
to  deep  vein  congestion.  Works  as  you  walk. 
Viscose  Co.,  100  West  Chicago  Avenue,  Dept. 
J.A.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. _ 

WALLPAPER  Manufacturers’  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
2468,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19147.  Buy  direct  and 
save  50%  or  more.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 
Enclose  25d  for  Postage  and  Handling. _ 

EXCELLENT  OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODA¬ 
TIONS  in  New  York  City  with  kitchens.  New 
Houses.  $3.25  per  person.  Free  brochure.  Write 
Donald  Buck,  133-54  Avery  Avenue,  Flushing, 
New  York  11355. 


NEW  &  USED  EDUIPMENT 


BARN  CLEANERS — silo  unloaders,  engineered 
by  Patz.  New  different  bunk  feeders,  manure 
stackers,  replacement  chains  for  all  make 
cleaners,  low  cost,  easy  terms.  Nold  Farm 
Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Willard  Howland,  South- 
ampton.  Mass. _ 

IN  NEED  OF  Milking  Equipment,  pipelines — 
parlor  or  around  the  barn  parlor  stalls — Her¬ 
ringbone — side  opening — walk-thru.  Transfer 
station,  rigid  or  plastic.  Get  our  prices.  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  Chore-Boy  Eastern  Factory  Owned 
Branch,  Box  11,  Dryden,  N.  Y.  13053. _ 

“USED  CONVEYOR  BELTING”  Rubber 
covered — like  new,  all  sizes — all  plys.  Phone 
or  write:  E.  L.  Ashmus  Belting  Company, 
6038-49th  Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Telephone 
652-4596. _ 

LAMINATED  RAFTERS  &  Arches  for  barns 
and  sheds.  Douglas  Fir  bonded  with  completely 
waterproof  glue.  Popular  sizes  stocked.  Extra 
heavy  rafters — extra  low  prices.  Box  S-76, 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  —  ALLIS  CHALMERS  Roto  Balers. 
Brice  Creesy,  Andover,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE:  All  parts  cheap,  Oliver  and 
Cletrac  AD,  AG,  BD.  BG,  CG.  HD14,  TD18, 
TD14,  TD9,  HD7,  Cat.  75,  D8,  Model  L,  hy¬ 
draulic  angle  and  straight  dozer  units.  Engines 
and  parts  for  sale:  GM371,  GM671,  Hercules 
JXD,  DOOC,  Jeep.  Ben  Lombardo,  Sinking 
Spring,  RD#2,  Pennsylvania  19608.  Phone 
(215)-944-7171  or  678-1941. _ 

ENGINES — Gasoline  with  clutches,  12  HP  to 
40  HP,  also  2-Buda  Diesels,  Model  4DC645 — 
115  HP,  excellent  for  sawmill  or  irrigation, 
good  operating  condition:  Sacrifice  Price  To 
Move.  Foundation  Equipment  Corporation,  38th 
Avenue  &  10th  Street,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  212-392-1100. 


DRAINS  cellars  cisterns,  wash  Tubs; 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  ^ 


1.001  uses.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust 
or  clog  I  Use  1/6  HP  motor  or  larger 
...  %  HP  for  up  to  2,400  GPH: 

450  GPH  80'  high;  or  1,800  GPH 
from  25’  well.  1”  Inlet;  %”  cmtlet. 

Coupling  Included  free  . '$8.^5 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 
Up  to  5,200  GPH  . . . $12.95 


Postpaid  If  (Msh  srith  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPSt,Bell*  MmuI  6  ,N«w  J«rMy 


SUMMER  DISCOUNTS! 

You  may  deduct  10%  from  prices  below  if  order  placed 
now. 

(Offer  g(X)d  thru  Aug.  15,  1966  only) 

SAW  CHAIN:  New,  first  quality,  guaranteed  chain  in 
.404,  Vz”  or  Vie"  pitch— for  bar  of  any  saw  with  cut¬ 
ting  length  of: 

12”  to  14"  $10.00  IB"  to  16"  $11.00 

17"  to  20"  $13.00  21"  to  24"  $15.00 

GUIDE  BARS:  New.  hard-nose,  to  fit: 
Homellte  17"  $17.00,  21"  $19.00 
McCulloch  18"  $18.00,  24"  $21.00 
SPROCKETS:  Direct-drive  sprocket  $4.00: 

Gear-drive  sprocket  $2.50. 

Add  50c  to  total  order  tor  shipping 
(For  COD  send  $2.00  deposit) 

Be  sure  to  give  saw  name,  bar  cutting  length, 
and  pitch  used  or  number  of  drive  links  In  chain. 
Send  check  cr  money  order  today  to: 

ZIP-PENN  INC.  BOX  179-HD2  Erie,  Penna. 
For  big  savings  on  other  bars,  saw  parts, 
accessories,  write  for  complete  catalog. 
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NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 

LINCOLN  WELDERS,  GENERATORS,  Seat 

Cushions,  Rock  Drills  &  JiKers,  Free  Litera¬ 
ture.  Dan  Hudon,  Box  5,  Thendara,  N,  Y. 

1.3472.  _ 

LOW  COST  ON  the  Farm  Grain  Drying. 
American  Automatic  Model  1.503TAF  Dryers 
give  you  completely  unattended,  totally  auto¬ 
matic  grain  drying  and  angering.  It’s  designed 
for  the  average  farmer’s  grain  handling  system. 
Just  set  the  controls  for  desired  drying  tem¬ 
perature  and  moisture  removal  and  press  the 
button.  All  wet  grain  is  dried,  cooled  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  storage-  automatically.  Even  shuts 
itself  off!  You’ll  be  surprised  how  economical 
this  unit  is  to  purchase  and  operate!  Charles 
Van  Etten,  Van  Etten  Road,  Gowanda,  N,  Y, 
automatic  BALERS- too  to  choose,  35 

used  hay  conditioners  $150  and  up,  Haybine 
u.sed  1  season,  used  Owatonna  and  IHC  SP 
windrowers,  20  used  rollabar  rakes  $225  &  up. 
30  rotary  &  flail  choppers,  25  field  harvesters 
in  1  &  2  row  heads,  blowers  $100  &  up.  Forage 
wagons  set  up  yourself  $900  delivei’ed.  125 
crawlers  &  wheel  tractors.  Dismantling  5  aci'es 
for  parts.  Don  Howard — Canandaigua,  New 
York.  AC,  MF,  Oliver,  Ford,  New  Holland, 
Papec,  Ontario  Drills,  Cobey,  Brillion,  Lamco, 
Farmec,  Owatonna,  Bush  Hog,  McCulloch  & 
many  others. _ 

TRACTOR  BUYS — 5  John  Deere  crawlers — 1 
MC  W/200  hours  use.  AC-D-17-550  hours,  John 
Deere  3010-555  hours.  Ford  6000-20  hours, 
Newfield  3-4  plow  diesel — 5  hours  $3500.  Oliver 
77  diesel  $1595,  IHC  MD  diesel  wide  front — 
#1395,  Minn.  Moline  335  W/new  loader — 600 
hours  $2150.  Minn.  Moline  445 — 1050  hours 
$1585,  Allis  Chalmers  WD  W/wide  front  $1095, 
D-15  like  new  $2395.  Don  Howard — Canandai- 
gua,  N,  Y, _ 

NOW  HAVE  OVER  100  Owatonna  windrowers 
sold,  very  happy  owners  making  green  hay — 
even  with  rainy  conditions  and  a  new  minimum 
of  work.  Can  use  your  equipment  in  trade. 
Don  Howard-"  Canandaigua,  N,  Y. _ 

WE  ARE  THE  only  distributors  in  the  North 
East  for  the  famous  Rainbow  Volume  Gun.  It 
will  cover  a  3%  acre,  (440'  diameter)  circle 
with  gentle  as  rain  breakup.  We  also  have  a 
complete  line  of  pumps,  pipe  &  sprinklers. 
Call  or  write  for  information  on  your  particu¬ 
lar  needs.  Design  &  installation.  Borsh  Bros. 
Irrigation  Co.  Rt.  203,  Valatie,  N.  Y.  Area 
Code  518  Chatham  2-9450  or  2-9867, _ 

SPLIT  ROCKS  - 2000  degree  kerosene  torch, 
99  practical  uses,  general  utility  tool,  destroys 
stumps,  sprays,  dries  concrete.  800,000  users. 
Free  literature.  Sine,  NY3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 
HI-SPEED  SILAGE  distributor,  works  auto¬ 
matically,  literature,  $64.85  prepaid.  Zimmer- 
man’s.  East  Earl,  Pa. _ 

PUMPS  —  Irrigation,  manure.  Contractors, 
sump.  Hess  Equipment  Co.,  213  East  Gore  Road, 
Erie,  Penna. _ 

SPEEDCAT  compact  crawler  tractors.  Hess 
Equipment  Co.,  213  East  Gore  Road,  Erie, 
Penna. _ 

SUITABLE  FOR  SMALL  milk  bottling  plant— 
CB  6-valve  glass  filler  (can  be  used  for  oblong 
’,{>  gallons)  nearly  new.  cellophane  hooder, 
200-gallon  homogenize!-,  Waukesha  milk  pump, 
2  blower  units  and  compressors  for  walk-in 
coolers,  very  reasonable.  Scott’s  Dairy,  17 
Fourth  St.,  Canisteo,  New  York.  Phone  607- 
698-4243. _ _ 

AIR  COMPRESSORS,  AIR  Carry  Tanks,  Barn 
Fans.  Write  for  Free  Literature  and  Prices. 
Elsingers,  Box  356,  Lomira,  Wisconsin. _ 

SPREADER  TRUCK-  LIME,  fertilizer.  15  ton 
capacity.  1961  three  axis  Brockway.  A.  M. 
Sherman,  RFD#2,  Woodstock,  Conn. _ 

USED  SUGAR  BEET  Harvesters.  International 
models  #11B,  #25,  #  1 14.  Nine  to  choose  from. 
$1,250.00  and  up.  See  the  most  complete  line 
of  new  and  used  IHC  equipment  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Batavia  Farm  Equipment,  E.  Main  Rd., 
Batavia.  N.  Y. _ 

Two  CRCO  Bean  Pickers,  Completely  recondi¬ 
tioned  and  updated  Model  BH-17.  Can  be  fitted 
with  o\-erhead  bulk  dump  boxes.  Real  beauties, 
come  or  call  Batavia  F’arm  Equipment,  East 
Main  Rd.,  Batavia,  N,  Y, _ 

CIDER  &  WINE  PRESSES,  New  and  rebuilt. 
Repairs  and  Supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Cata¬ 
logue  #66.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co.,  185 
Oakland  St.,  'Trenton,  N.  J.  08618, _ 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION  New  5700 
Gallon  Semi,  New  3250  Gallon  Farm  Pick-up 
Truck  Tank,  used  3300  Gallon  Farm  Pick-up, 
also  smaller  sizes.  Call  368-2421  or  368-2431 
(Area  Code  412L  Portersville  Equipment,  A 
Division  of  Gibson  Industries,  Inc.,  Portersville 
(Butler  County),  Pennsylvania  16051, _ 

NEW  EMERGENCY  POWER  Plant  15000  watt 
110/220  volts  A,C.  Kohler  water-cooled  totally 
enclosed  on  rubber  tires  w/panel  board  electric 
start.  Run  13  hrs.  List  at  $3,500.00  will  sacri¬ 
fice  at  $1,660.00.  Theodore  Brace,  RD#1, 
Port  Jervis,  N,  Y,  Tel.  293-4554  area  201, 

FOR  SALE:  CHIPPER.  Sawmills,  Table  Saw, 
Planers,  Edger,  Motors,  etc.  Hartley  Saw- 
mills,  Rochester,  Mass.  02770. _ _ 

1951  TRAILMOBILE,  32  FOOT  LIVESTOCK 
Trailer,  covered  roof,  side  door  and  rear  un¬ 
loading  chute.  Ideal  for  show  cattle.  John  Pat¬ 
rick,  377  Haverstraw  Road,  Suffern,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  No.  107-24  inch  Trescott  apple 
and  peach  grader  and  brusher  with  vacuum 
in  good  condition,  three  sizers  and  three  motors. 
$450.00.  Lord  Bros.,  Dover,  Del.  Phone  302-. 
734-3592. _ 

2-STEINLITE  MOISTURE  TESTERS  --  110 
V-60  CY-AC-$75.00  each.  Organic  Growth  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  P.  O.  Ba.K  446,  Farmingdale, 
New  Jersey . 

M-F  no.  92  COMBINE,  Two  Heads— Clean 
Machine,  ready  to  work.  Jay  Dennis,  Columbia, 
N.  J.  _ 

WANTED:  6  KW-PTO  Auxiliary  Generator. 

Phone  607  785-4945 — Endicott,  New  York. 

POWER  FAILURE  Emergency  Protection 

with  Portable  Engine  Generators  Provide  AC 
Current  3500  Watt  Manual  or  Automotive* 
Start  Optional  *Automotive  at  Additional  Cost. 
La  rger  Units  Available  for  Hospitals,  Schools 
and  Institutions.  John  R.  Hollingsworth  Co., 
Phoenixville.  Pennsylvania. 

PICE  PO'CA-fO  DIGGERS.  Attractive  1^ 

prices.  Repairs  for  all  models.  Rice  Mfg.  Co., 
Honooye  Falls,  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

SINGLE  MAN,  40’s,  White,  self-supporting, 

seeks  companion  around  40,  who  has  land  for 
gardening.  Jurof,  400  E.  78th  Street,  New 
york,  N.  Y,  10021. _ 

PAINED  LADY  DESIRES  Position  as  Com- 

Panion- Housekeeper  for  one  nice  elderly  gentle¬ 
man.  Write  to  Mrs.  B.  E.  Biowne,  1016  South 
Cameron  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

American  Agriculturist,  July,  1966 


NURSERY  STOCK 


1000  NURSERY  ITEMS  Evergreen  Tree 
Seeds,  Seedlings,  Shrubs,  Trees.  Horticultural- 
Propagation  supplies.  Catalog.  Mellinger’s, 
North  Lima  42,  Ohio. _ 

STARK  BRO'S  NEW  150th  Anniversary  Cata¬ 
log  Free!  Spectacular  full-coloi-  disphiy  of 
Giant-size  Apples,  Peaches,  Nectarines  (Fuzz¬ 
less  Peaches),  Pears,  Cherries.  Apricots,  Plums 
from  Dwarf.  Semi-Dwarf,  Standard  Size  trees. 
Ornamentals,  Roses,  etc.  Guaranteed.  Staik, 
Dept,  30377,  Louisiana.  Missouri  63353. 


PHOTO  SERVICE  &  SUPPLIES 


12  EXP.  KODACOLOR — $2.49,  includes  new 
film.  Reprint  13^.  12  exp.  B&W — 79^.  Hoosier 
Photos.  Box  1405AA,  Muncie,  Indiana. 


PLANTS 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS,  JUNE  1st.  Cabbage, 
Broccoli,  Brussel  spts.  100--$1.60;  500 — $3.50; 
1000  $5.75;  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  100— $2.00; 

500  $4.50;  1000--$7.25;  Pepper,  Egg  Plant, 

100— $2.25;  500— $5.00;  1000— $8.00;  Jersey 

Sweet  Potato  100— $2.00;  500— $4.75;  1000— 
$7.00.  Prepaid.  Price  list  on  request.  Field  Plant 
Farm,  Sewell,  N.  J.  08080. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLUEBERRY 
Plants  for  Fall  planting-  The  latest  and  best 
in  small  fruit  plants  including  Vesper.  Cats- 
kill,  Howard,  Frontenac,  Sparkle,  Jerseybells, 
Midland,  Midway,  Fairfax,  also  Ozark  Beauty, 
Geneva,  and  Ogallala  Everbearing  strawberry 
plants.  Latham,  Madawaska,  Gatineau  and  the 
Fallred  Everbearing  Raspberries.  Write  for  free 
Color  Catalog.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE— FOUR  ROOMS  and  Bath  -Madrid, 
N.  Y.  Reasonable  Offer.  Mrs.  Sherman— 322- 
5577. _ 

FEW  ACRES.  LARGE  Building,  Water, 
Garage,  Cellar.  Desnos,  Route  5,  Flemington, 
N.  J.  08822. _ 

FLORIDA  HOME.  SEVEN  rooms  (3  bedrooms) 
1(4  baths,  large  fireplace,  400  ft.  frontage, 
deep  well.  Yj  mile  to  Stores  &  Churches — near 
Gulf  Beaches.  Write  Elizabeth  Gifford,  P.  O. 
Box  122,  Fountain.  Fla.  32438. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  FINGER  LAKES  Region  — 
Farms,  Homes,  Business  opportunities.  Send 
for  free  summer  brochure.  Joseph  Lyon, 
Broker,  Phelps.  N,  Y. _ 

FREE  SUMMER  Catalog!  Selected  Best  thru- 
out  the  U.S.  Thousands  of  properties  described, 
pictured— Land,  Farms.  Homes,  Businesses  — 
Waterfront,  Recreation,  Retirement.  66  Years’ 
service,  490  Offices,  36  States  Coast  to  Coast. 
Mailed  Free  from  the  World’s  Largest!  Strout 
Realty,  60-R  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10017. 
5  ACRES  $3,500.  25  ACRES,  MONTICELLO, 
barn,  brook,  $12,000.,  cash  $3,500.  80  acres 
sidehill,  view,  house,  barn,  pond,  equipt.,  15 
miles  Middletown  $40,000.,  cash  $10,000.  65 
acre  Ranch-camp  $165,000.  Over  1,000  acre 
hunting  tract,  new  small  lodge  $150,000.  Re¬ 
quest  list.  Please  state  wants.  Paul  Boughton, 
Dolson  Ave.,  Middletown.  N.  Y.  10940. _ 

IDEAL  LOCATION:  Nice  Home,  Bath,  Garage, 
Barn,  Utility  Building  and  Work  Shop,  With 
Enough  Land  for  Small  Produce  Business. 
Special  Price  $11,000.00  To  Settle  Estate.  In¬ 
cludes  6  Building  Lots  100x200  (No  fill  need¬ 
ed).  Located  on  Fifth  Road,  Town  of  Huron. 
A  Short  distance  from  Route  104.  For  appoint¬ 
ment  Contact  Valere  Minet,  County  Road  #25, 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  Phone  462-3324.  Brokers 
Protected.  


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


FAMILY  DESIRES  ACREAGE  for  campsite 
with  water  in  remote  area.  8  hours  Long  Island. 
John  Morgan,  12  First  Street,  Holbrook.  N.  Y. 

SHELLED  NUTS  &  SPICES 


BLACK  WALNUTS,  PECANS,  English  Wal¬ 
nuts,  Brazils,  Cashews,  Pepper  $1.25Lb.  Sassa¬ 
fras  $L50Lb.  Dried  Mushrooms  $3.60Lb.  Peer- 
less,  538AA  Centralpark,  Chicago  60624, 

SIGNS 


PLASTIC  POSTED— Land  Signs.  Durable,  in¬ 
expensive,  legal,  free  sample.  Minuteman, 
Stanfordville,  New  York, _ 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS,  Mailbox  —  Lawn 
Markers,  Farm  Signs,  Special  Signs,  Printing 
all  kinds.  Sample  catalog.  Signs,  54  Hamilton, 
Auburn,  New  York  13021  Dept.  G. _ 

ALUMINUM  "POSTED”  SIGNS.  Priced  from 
15d  per  sign.  Write  for  free  sample.  John 
Voss,  Elmbrook  Drive,  Manlius,  New  York 
13104.  


SILOS 


SILOS— FACTORY  CREOSOTE  Treated  Wood. 
Maximum  insulation  against  frozen  ensilage 
and  absolute  acid  resistance.  Dependable  lock- 
doweled  wind-resistant  construction.  Immediate 
delivery.  Box  BS-76,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Una- 
dilla.  New  York. _ 

SILOS,  SILO  UNLOADERS— barn  cleaners. 
Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N,  Y, _ 

PROTECT  CONCRETE  SILOS,  mangers,  milk 
rooms  from  acid,  salt,  oil,  grease,  etc.  with 
Strutco  250.  Moisture  curing  clear  Urethane. 
Easily  applied,  economical.  Excellent  adher¬ 
ence  to  old  concrete,  wood  floors  etc.  Mixed 
with  sand  it  forms  a  mortar  much  harder  than 
concrete.  Patches  badly  damaged  silos  and  con¬ 
crete  floors  stronger  than  new.  Colors  available. 
For  wood  floors  in  the  home,  needs  no  wax¬ 
ing  or  polishing.  Simply  damp  mop.  Hi-gloss, 
Longwearing.  Structural  Coatings  Company, 
52  Genesee  Street,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


TIRES 


The  Strongest  Load-Rated  Farm  Wagons  For  The  Money! 


WHEN  YOU’RE  SHOPPING  for  wagon  gear, 
you'll  find  an  enormous  selection  to  choose 
from — all  shapes,  sizes  and  prices— 

GROVE  BUILDS  20  MODELS,  from  4  to  10  ton  capacities 

YOU'LL  LIKE  THESE  FEATURES 

RUGGED  GO-RELIABILITY 
TOUGH  “I”  BEAM  AXLES 
ADJUSTABLE  TIE-RODS 
BIG  DURABLE  HITCHES 
TRUE-TURN  AUTO  STEERING 
HEAVY  CARBON-STEEL  SPINDLES 
CENTER  POLE  SWIVEL  COUPLING 
GREASE  FITTINGS  ON  ALL  WEAR  POINTS 


WRITE  DEPT. 
AGR-10 


707 

7  TON 
CAPACITY 


HIGH-SPEED  ROLLER  BEARINGS 
RIGID  TAPERED  AXLE  HOUNDS 
MAXIMUM  MANEUVERABILITY 
ALL-WELDED  CONSTRUCTION 


HORSE  TRAINING 


YOUR  CEN-PE-CO  REPRESENTATIVE 
I  IS  A  LUBRICATION  SPECIALIST 


According  to  a  Penn  State  cor¬ 
respondence  course  on  light  horses 
and  their  care,  several  months  are 
taken  in  teaching  young  horses  to 
lead  at  halters,  wear  bridles  and 
accept  saddles.  Training  starts  with 
teaching  week-old  foals  to  wear 
soft  halters. 

Mostly,  short  training  sessions 
of  about  one-half  hour  yield  great¬ 
er  progress  than  long  workouts. 
Learning  is  rapid  with  short  teach¬ 
ing  periods,  given  twice  daily. 

To  learn  more  about  horse 
training  and  care,  study  Penn 
State’s  correspondence  course. 
Anyone  can  enroll  and  receive  a 
course  copy  simply  by  sending  his 
name  and  address  with  $2.25  to 
Light  Horses,  Box  5000,  Univer¬ 
sity  Park,  Pennsylvania  16802. 

HORSE  PULLS 

Horse  pulls  will  take  place  at 
the  following  New  York  fairs:  July 
6,  Trumansburg;  7,  Penn  Yan; 
10,  Turin;  13,  Owego;  16,  Canan¬ 
daigua;  20,  Hemlock;  21,  Brook¬ 
field;  26,  Lowville;  31;  Middle- 
town.  August  4,  Boonville;  5, 
Watertown;  6,  Whitney  Point;  9 
and  10,  Sandy  Creek;  18,  Frank¬ 
fort;  20,  Grahamsville;  23,  24,  25, 
Hamburg;  28,  Rhinebeck. 


SPARROW  TRAPS 


SPARROWS  EAT  PROFITS!  Get  new,  im¬ 
proved  trap.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Free  par- 
ticulars.  Roy  Vail,  Antwerp  10,  Ohio, 


TRAVEL 


ONE  OF  OUR  most  popular  services  to  readers 
is  sponsoring  and  arranging  tours  and  cruises. 
They  are  popular  because  the  worries  about 
foreign  customs,  handling  baggage,  value  of 
foreign  money,  language  barriers,  tickets, 
reservations,  etc.,  can  be  forgotten.  Trained, 
experienced  escorts  take  care  of  everything  for 
you — even  tipping.  For  details  on  our  future 
tours,  write  American  Agriculturist  Tours,  Box 
370,  Ithaca,  N.Y,  14851, 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  —  HORSE  DRAWN  CARRIAGES, 
surreys,  wagons,  coaches,  sleighs,  old  cars.  Send 
price,  description  and  picture,  if  possible,  in 
first  letter.  Arnold  G.  Carlsen,  77  Anderson 
Street,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. _ 

I  BUY  LEADED  GLASS  light  domes  and  leaded 
glass  table  lamps.  Address  to  read  A.  G.  Carl- 
sen,  RR  #1,  Box  48,  Colt’s  Neck,  N.  J. 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  COMPLETE 
CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  MAN 
WHO  CALLS  ON  YOU 
FROM  CEN-PE-CO  .  . . 


He  is  specially  trained  to 
advise  you  on  lubricating 
farm  and  other  heavy  duty 
equipment. 

He  is  also  a  specialist  in  pro¬ 
tecting  and  beautifying  your 
buildings  with  Columbia 
paints  and  roof  coatings. 

More  than  50  years  of 
developing  and  making 
the  most  complete  line 
of  heavy  duty  lubricants. 


Guaranteed 

OILS  ^  (&E1ASES 
Central  Petroleum  Co. 

tiMItAv  •rfiCII 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send 
your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one 
to  American  Agriculturist,  Box  516,  Ithaca, 
New  York  1 4850. 

UWORK  CLOTHES— COVERALLS!! 


TRUCK  •  FARM  *  CAR— Used  Tires— Excel. 
#1—650x16  6  ply  $8.50;  700x16  6  ply  $10.00; 
750x16  8  ply  $12.00;  900x16  8  ply  $15.00;  750x20 
8  ply  $15.00;  825x20  10  ply  $20.00;  900x20  10 
ply  $20.00;  1000x20  12  ply  $25.00;  Farm  Tire 
Specialist — Airplane  Conversion,  New  Truck — 
Tractor  Tires  also  available.  Write  for  complete 
list.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Sorry  no 
C.O.D.’s.  Cans  Tire,  1001  Broadway.  Chelsea, 
Mass.  Tel:  889-2035.  Area  Code  617. 


“SAFETY  PAYS”  TEST  your  tires  with 
Automark  dial  gauge.  Guaranteed.  $4.50  ppd. 
E.  L.  Guy,  410  Hastings  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15206. 


SAWDUST 


SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS  in  carload  lots. 
Sawdust  in  bulk  truckloads,  also  baled  shav¬ 
ings.  Bono  Sawdust  Co.,  33-30  127th  Place, 
Corona  68,  New  York.  Tel.  Hickory  6-1374. 


WOMEN’S  INTEREST 


RAISE  RABBITS  for  us  on  $500  month  plan. 
Free  details.  White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio. 

MONEY  IN  DONUTS — Make  new  greaseless 
donuts  in  kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes. 
Duncan  3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Min- 
nesota. _ 

MAKE  extra  money  introducing  new  Runless 
Seamless  Nylons  at  amazing  low  direct-from- 
mill  price,  59^  a  pair!  Friends  snap  them  up  by 
the  dozen.  Write  for  free  sample  stocking  and 
kit.  American  Hosiery  Mills,  Dept.  125,  Mem- 
phis,  Tennessee  38101. _ 

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY  show  friends,  neigh¬ 
bors  Gifts,  Stationery,  Christmas,  All  Oc¬ 
casion  Cards.  Experience  unnecessary.  Salable 
samples  on  approval,  free  catalog,  free  name 
imprinted  Christmas  Card  Album.  Hedenkamp, 
361  Broadway,  Dept.  AA-33,  New  York. 


SAVE  75%  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

Coveralls  .  $1. 

Shopcoats,  white  and  colors,  3$  to  45 . I. 

Matching  pants  and  shirts . I. 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabordine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabordine-like  pants  only  ..  1.25 

Gabardine-like  shirts  only  ..  .75 

Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  ...  1.75 

Heavy  twill  shirts — Dark 

colors — \4^/i  to  17 . ea.  1.25 

Lined  twill  fackets  (36-42)  ...  2.89 
Add  $.75  for  postage.  No  COD. 
All  Sizes.  Colors — Tan,  Grey,  Blue, 
Green,  used,  professionally  laun¬ 
dered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

N.Y.  State  add  2%  tax 

P.  O.  BOX  385  Dept.  B  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y 

25 
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NATURE  PLACE  MATS 

by  Dorothy  Welty  Thomas 


If  you  would  like  to  have  some 
place  mats  that  are  “conversation 
pieces,”  here  is  a  way  to  get  them! 

First,  gather  some  leaves,  ferns, 
flowers,  etc.,  and  press  them  be¬ 
tween  layers  of  newspaper,  with  a 
weight  on  top.  Let  them  stand 
about  two  weeks. 

In  the  meantime,  send  for  the 
butterflies  if  you  want  them  on 
your  mats.  The  address  is  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article,  and  it 
takes  at  least  three  weeks  to  get 
delivery.  There  may  be  other 
places  where  you  can  buy  butter¬ 
flies,  but  this  is  the  only  one  I  know 
of.  They  cost  $1.00  a  dozen,  and 
you  get  an  assortment  of  colors 
and  shapes. 

Then,  you  will  need  contact 
paper,  which  is  sometimes  sold 
under  the  name  of  “Magic  Cover” 
paper.  It  is  sticky  on  one  side  and 
comes  with  a  backing  sheet.  The 
paper  is  18  inches  wide,  so  to 
make  six  12”  x  18”  mats,  you 
will  need  two  yards  of  opaque 
(with  pattern  on  one  side)  and 
two  yards  of  clear  transparent.  It 
sells  for  about  50  cents  a  yard,  so 
the  paper  will  cost  you  approxi¬ 
mately  $2.00. 


Cut  one  12-inch  strip  of  the 
opaque  paper  and  pull  off  the 
backing  sheet.  Fasten  it  with  thumb 
tacks  to  a  drawing  board  or  bread 
board,  sticky  side  up.  Lay  your 
pressed  material  out  on  a  table  so 
you  can  make  a  careful  selection. 
Do  not  place  anything  on  the  con¬ 
tact  paper  until  you  are  sure  how 
you  want  to  arrange  it.  Once  some¬ 
thing  makes  contact,  it’s  impossible 
to  pick  it  up  and  change  it! 

Some  people  like  to  sprinkle  a 
little  sparkle  or  crushed  dried 
leaves  on  some  ofthe  empty  spaces, 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Also, 
you  can  use  both  small  and  large 
material,  but  arrange  it  on  the 
ends,  or  at  least  around  the  outside 
of  the  mat,  for  your  plate  will 
cover  the  middle.  Of  course,  a 
small  plate  used  to  serve  juice  or 
fruit  cocktail  will  expose  most  of 
your  design. 

When  you  have  finished  your 
arrangement  and  placed  the  butter¬ 
fly,  you  are  ready  to  put  on  the 
transparent  top.  It  takes  two  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  this.  Take  out  the  thumb 
tacks  and  then  cut  your  transpar¬ 
ent  cover  12  inches  wide,  pulling 
off  the  backing  sheet.  Have  each 


person  take  hold  of  two  corners 
on  the  narrow  ends  of  the  mat. 
Put  one  end  down  first,  being  very 
careful  to  place  it  just  right  — 
again,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  move,  once  it  touches. 

Smooth  the  paper  up  the  middle 
and  then  out  to  the  sides,  and  be 
sure  you  don’t  leave  any  air  bub¬ 
bles.  Rub  it  gently  to  make  sure 
it  is  in  contact.  There  may  be  a 
little  space  around  each  leaf  that 
hasn’t  made  contact,  but  this- won’t 
matter.  When  you  have  finished, 
trim  any  overlapping  edges. 

Some  of  the  materials  that  press 
nicely  are  blue  bells,  ferns,  pansies, 
violas,  small  wild  asters.  Queen 


Anne’s  lace,  honeysuckle,  myrtle, 
oak  and  maple  leaves,  as  well  as 
countless  others.  You  may  want  to 
press  just  the  petals  ofsomeflowers 
that  have  fat  centers.  You  can 
sprinkle  them  around  freely  or 
arrange  them  like  a  flower. 

It  is  also  possible  to  supplement 
small  flowers  cut  from  felt.  I  saw 
some  mats  that  had  blue  felt  fishes 
and  with  ferns  used  to  suggest 
seaweed.  This  same  method  can 
be  used  for  bookmarks  too,  using 
tiny  florets  and  little  branches  of 
fern  leaves. 

Order  butterflies  from:  Green¬ 
land  Studios,  Greenland  Bldg., 
Miami,  Florida  33147. 


This  berry  pie  is  so  delicious  that  putting  any  in  the  freezer  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  next  winter  you'll  find  it  was  well  worth  the  effort. 


EARLY  SUMMER  means  an 
abundance  of  raspberries,  cherries, 
currants,  and  blueberries,  with 
cantaloupe  and  watermelon  also 
available.  Enjoy  these  delicious 
fruits  now  and  preserve  some  for 
later  use,  after  the  season  ends. 

FROZEN  RASPBERRY  PIE  FILLING 

4  quarts  fresh  red  or  black  raspberries 

4  cups  sugar 

2/3  cup  quick-cooking  tapioca 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Combine  all  ingredients  and  mix 
well  but  carefully,  to  prevent  crush¬ 
ing  fruit.  This  makes  enough  filling 
for  four  9-inch  pies. 

To  freeze  the  filling  in  pie  shapes: 
Line  four  8-inch  pie  pans  with 
heavy  duty  aluminum  foil,  freezer 
paper,  or  several  thicknesses  of 
transparent  saran,  letting  lining 
extend  5  inches  beyond  rim  of 
pans. 

Evenly  divide  filling  between 
pans  and  loosely  cover  each  filling 
with  extended  lining.  Freeze  until 
firm;  then  seal  lining  tightly  over 
filling.  Remove  wrapped  filling 
from  pans  and  return  to  freezer 
(may  be  kept  up  to  six  months). 

To  bake  pies:  For  each  frozen 
filling,  prepare  pastry  for  a  two- 
crust  9-inch  pie,  using  your  favor¬ 
ite  recipe.  Remove  wrapping  from 
filling  and  set  the  frozen  block  of 
fruit  into  the  pastry-lined  pan.  Dot 
with  about  2  tablespoons  butter 
and  continue  as  you  would  for  any 
two-crust  berry  pie.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven  (425),  65  to  70  minutes,  or 
until  crust  is  brown  and  filling 
boils. 

CHERRY-RASPBERRY  JAM 

11/2  pints  red  raspberries,  approx. 

1  pint  sour  cherries,  approx. 

5  1/4  cups  sugar 

3/4  cup  water 

1  box  powdered  pectin 
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Thoroughly  crush  the  raspber¬ 
ries,  one  layer  at  a  time.  If  desired, 
sieve  half  of  the  pulp  to  remove 
seeds.  Measure  11/2  cups  and  set 
aside. 

Pit  and  grind  or  finely  chop  the 
cherries.  Measure  11/2  cups  and 
combine  with  raspberries  in  a  large 
bowl  or  pan. 

Thoroughly  mix  sugar  with  fruit 
and  set  aside.  Mix  water  with  pow¬ 
dered  pectin  in  a  small  saucepan, 
bring  to  a  boil  and  boil  1  minute, 
stirring  constantly.  Stir  into  fruit 


mixture  and  continue  stirring  for 
2  minutes.  (A  few  sugar  crystals 
will  remain.) 

Ladle  quickly  into  jars  and 
cover  at  once  with  tight  lids.  Let 
stand  at  room  temperature  until 
set  (may  take  up  to  24  hours); 
then  store  in  freezer.  Makes  7  me¬ 
dium  jars.  Jam  will  keep  2  or  3 
weeks  in  refrigerator. 

BLUEBERRY  SAUCE 

2  cups  fresh  blueberries 
1/2  cup  sugar 

1/4  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 


2  tablespoons  quick-cooking  tapioca 
Deish  salt 
Dash  cinnamon 
11/2  cups  water 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

Combine  all  ingredients  except 
lemon  juice  and  let  stand  5  minutes. 
Cook  and  stir  over  medium  heat 
until  mixture  comes  to  a  boil.  Stir 
in  lemon  juice.  Remove  from  heat 
and  cool  20  minutes;  stir.  Serve 
warm  on  ice  cream,  pudding,  cake 
or  pancakes.  Makes  2  1/2  to  3 
cups  sauce. 

Note:  When  fresh  blueberries  are 
not  available,  substitute  unsweeten¬ 
ed  frozen  berries. 

BLUEBERRY  MUFFINS 

1/4  cup  shortening 
1/4  cup  sugar 

1  egg 

3/4  cup  milk 

2  cups  flour 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  blueberries  tossed  lightly  with  2 
tablespoons  sugar 

Cream  butter  and  sugar  and 
beat  in  egg.  Sift  together  the  dry 
ingredients  and  -  add  alternately 
with  the  milk.  Fold  sugared  berries 
carefully  into  batter  so  they  stay 
whole. 

Drop  batter  from  spoon  into 
greased  muffin  cups,  filling  about 
2/3  full.  Sprinkle  a  little  sugar 
over  tops  of  muffins  and  bake  in 
a  hot  (400)  oven  about20  minutes. 
Makes  1  dozen  medium- sized 
muffins. 

SWEET  AND  SOUR  CHERRY  PIE 

( lattice  crust) 

2  cups  sour  cherries 
2  cups  sweet  cherries 
1  to  1  1/4  cups  sugar 

2  to  3  tablespoons  flour 

Pastry  for  2-crust  pie 

Combine  cherries,  sugar,  and 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Flowering  trees  and  shrubs  give  beautiful  color  for  your  home  grounds 
and  supply  branches  for  indoor  floral  arrangements  as  well. 


CUT  FLOWERS  FROM 


by  Nenetzin  R.  White 

EVEN  A  SMALL  garden  can 
supply  a  wealth  of  cut  flowers. 
Where  space  is  very  limited,  bulbs 
in  the  spring,  followed  by  annuals 
in  the  summer  will  give  you  a  nice 
supply  for  most  of  the  growing 
season.  If  you  can  grow  roses, 
hybrid  teas  or  floribundas  will 
indeed  be  a  joy.  Remember,  too, 
that  roses  can  be  grown  in  con¬ 
tainers,  and  they  blossom  through 
the  whole  summer. 

With  slightly  larger  grounds,  a 
couple  of  flowering  trees  and  a  few 
shrubs  will  supply  colorful  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  yard,  cut  flowers  for 
your  house,  and  even  a  few 
branches  to  force  in  the  winter. 
Forsythia,  for  instance,  can  be 
forced  as  early  as  J  anuary  or  Feb¬ 
ruary  —  spring-flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  through  late  February  and 
into  March. 

With  medium-sized  grounds,  it 
would  be  nice  to  have  spring¬ 
flowering  bulbs  which  will  blos¬ 
som  ahead  of  perennials  and 
before  annuals  can  be  planted.  In 
fact,  it  is  perfectly  all  right  to  plant 
annuals  where  the  bulbs  were,  as 
the  foliage  dies  back. 


YOUR  YARD 

A  few  perennials  in  your  borders 
will  give  carefree  enjoyment  for 
many  years,  as  well  as  provide 
beautiful  flowers  for  your  home. 
And  did  you  ever  use  delphini¬ 
ums  in  flower  arrangements?  One 
time  I  did  arrangements  in  our 
local  hospital  for  my  garden  club. 
I  used  fragrant  double  mock  or¬ 
ange  and  blue  delphiniums;  they 
were  majestic  and  scented  the  whole 
large  reception  room. 

Perennials  will  give  you  blos¬ 
soms  in  many  colors  and  shapes 
from  about  the  time  of  spring¬ 
flowering  bulbs  until  there  are 
heavy  frosts.  Annuals  will  enhance 
your  borders  through  the  summer 
and  also  supply  lots  of  cut  flowers. 
They  are  your  best  source  of  sum¬ 
mer  color. 

For  the  large  home  grounds,  the 
possibilities  are  endless.  You  will 
be  able  to  work  into  your  land¬ 
scape  plan  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
trees,  shrubs,  perennials,  bulbs, 
and  annuals  to  provide  a  wealth 
of  cut  flowers  from  early  spring  to 
late  fall.  You  will  also  have  color¬ 
ful  displays  on  your  grounds  over 
the  same  long  season. 


Round  the  kitchen . 

(Continued  from  page  26) 
flour  and  place  in  pastry-lined  fl¬ 
inch  pie  tin.  Moisten  edge  of  pas¬ 
try  with  water  and  arrange  lattice 
pastry  top  by  weaving  over  the 
top  14  1/2-inch  strips  cut  with 
pastry  cutter,  7  each  way.  Press 
down  along  edge  of  pan,  trim, 
push  up  crust,  and  flute.  Bake  in 
hot  oven  (425),  40  to  45  minutes. 

MOLDED  SUMMER  FRUIT 

2  envelopes  unflavored  gelatine 
2  3/4  cups  cold  water 
2/3  cup  sugar 
1/8  teaspoon  salt 
1/2  cup  lemon  or  lime  juice 

4  cups  mixed  fresh  fruit  (peach  slices, 
halved  white  grapes,  watermelon 
and  cantaloupe  balls) 

Sprinkle  gelatine  on  1  cup  of 
the  cold  water.  Place  over  low  heat 
and  stir  until  gelatin  is  thoroughly 
dissolved.  Stir  in  sugar  and  salt; 
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add  remaining  water  and  citrus 
juice. 

Arrange  a  small  amount  of  the 
fruit  in  die  bottom  of  a  mold  to 
form  a  design.  Spoon  on  just 
enough  of  the  gelatin  mixture  to 
cover  bottom  of  mold,  but  not 
enough  to  float  the  fruit.  Chill  until 
almost  firm. 

Meanwhile,  chill  remaining  gela¬ 
tin  mixture  until  the  consistency  of 
beaten  egg  whites  and  fold  in  re¬ 
maining  fruit.  Spoon  on  top  of  the 
almost-firm  layer;  chill  until  firm 
(at  least  4  hours).  Unmold  on 
platter  and  garnish  as  desired. 

Other  fruit  combinations  you 
might  use:  orange  and  grapefruit 
sections  with  blueberries  and  straw¬ 
berries  or  raspberries,  peaches  and 
bananas.  You  may  also  substitute 
orange  juice  or  canned  pineapple 
juice  for  the  lime  or  lemon  juice 
and  water. 


iName 


A  Great  Fall  Trip  American  Agriculturist -Tbb 


MEPITERRANEAN  HOUSMi 

;September  28  -  October  19 


Acropolis,  Olympia,  Delphi,  Beirut,  the  Cedars 
of  Lebanon,  Holy  Land  including  Jerusalem  and 
Tel  Aviv,  Cairo,  Luxor  -  all  these  romantic 
names  and  places  are  part  of  your  all- expense 
three  weeks  Mediterranean  Holiday.  Send  coupon 


Istanbul  s  Topkapl  Palace 


i  .  ’M  m 

Rome  s  Famous 


Arch  of  Constantine 


R  **  "  Parthenon  -  Part  of  Four^ 

Day  Greek  Classic  Tourf* 

Travel  AnywhereB||||M||BBMB||M|H| 

f^with 

HljAmer{can"TgricuIturistTours 
PJoepartmentL-i  FREE 

p^Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc.  TRAVEL 

r^60  Dedham  Avenue 

rL?Mp<^Hham  MassarhiiRetts  02192  BOOKLET 


Please  rush  me  free  information  on  the  America 
Agriculturist- TSB  Tours. 


Address 
City _ 


State 


Highlight  of  Your  Visit  to  Egypt 


PLEASE  PRINT 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  Yerk,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing' 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place.. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub* 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)— discovery  of  • 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  f/®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


Thousands  of  Giant  Berries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry!  NOW 
READY!  Stern’s  miracle  "EMPIRE”! 
They  are  enormous  producers — each 
plant  averages  6  pints  a  year.  They 
resist  drought — actually  thrive  in  hot 
dry  weather.  Magnificent  flavor! 
Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra  juicy,  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size — the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 


Easy  To  Grow!  Winter-Hardy!  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

You  must  be  delighted,  or  notity  us  within  2  weeks  after  you 
receive  plants  and  weTl  send  a  refund  or  free  replacement 
for  any  unsatisfactory  plants.  No  need  to  return  plants,  ever ! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring!  Last  Chance! 
Mai!  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

If  you  plant  these  now,  you'll  have  berries  in  Spring  1967 

r  —  -  STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.M-2,  Geneva,  N.Y.  14456“ 

I 


Stern'S  Nurseries 

Dept.M-2,  Geneva,  N.Y.  14456 


Send  my  “PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants,  guaranteed  as 
stated  above.  (Send  check  or  money  order.)  (Cat.  No.  09901) 
25  for  J  2.25 

Name- 


50  for  $  3.75 
100  for  $  6.00 
250  for  $12.00 
500  for  $20.00 
1000  for  $35.00 


Address- 
City — 


-State- 


Add  10%  for  postage  and  packing  (45c  minimum). 
N.Y.  State  residents  add  2%Ta)(. 
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Another  Top  Value  for  Your  Travel  Dollar 


I  American  Agriculturist  Tours  FREE 

I  Department  M-1 

I  Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc.  TRAVEL 

160  Dedham  Avenue 

Needham,  Massachusetts  02192  BOOKLET 

I  Please  rush  me  free  information  on  the  American  Agriculturist  -  TSB 
I  Aloha  Week  Hawaiian  Holiday. 

I  Name _ 

j  Address _ _ _ _ 

I  City. - .State _ Zip _ 

1  PLEASEPRINT 


LOOK  AT  THIS  PICTURE 


from  Ed  Eastman’s  book 

JOURNEY  TO  DAY  BEFORE  YESTERDAY 

and  remember  the  delicious  smells  of  the  old-time  grocery 
store. 

Better  still,  join  the  large  number  of  enthusiastic 
readers  who  have  taken  the  trip  with  Ed  as  a  guide,  Here’s 
what  some  of  them  say: 

We  are  enjoying  your  new  book 
and  are  reading  it  out  loud  as 
we  sit  before  the  fireplace.  Your 
writings  stir  up  no  end  of  fine  old 
memories. — Elmira,  N.Y. 

Your  book — Journey  to  Day  Before 
Yesterday — had  particular  interest 
for  me  because  we  have  two  boys 
in  their  late  teens  and,  pervading 
each  of  your  chapters  was  evi¬ 
denced  your  persona]  tolerance 
with  the  newer  generation.  On  this 
score,  1  shall  “take  a  page”  from 
your  book  and  benefit  from  it. — 

Sag  Harbor,  N.Y. 


There  are  chapters  in  your  book 
that  to  my  mind  rival  Huckleberry 
Finn.  The  book  stays  bright  for  me 
from  start  to  end,  and  sparkles  in 
many  spots  with  chuckles  and 
laughs. — Indian  Rocks,  Fla. 

Yours  is  one  of  the  loveliest  books 
we  own — different  in  size  and 
shape — and  so  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated. — Akron,  N.Y. 

Send  check  or  money  order  for 
$5.95  (New  York  State  residents 
add  12  cents  tax)  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Department  Book, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  14850. 


Travel  Anywhere 
With  TSB 


2822.  Cobbler  with  embroidered  pansy  is 
pretty  to  wear  and  easy  to  launder.  Sizes  1 4, 
16,  18  inclusive;  embroidery  graph  and 
tissue. 

8153.  Graceful  simplicity  is  this  frock’s 
charm.  Sizes  10  to  20,  bust  31  to  40.  Size 
12,  bust  32,  yards  35". 


8113.  Jumper  and  blouse 
in  junior  sizes,  9,  11,  12, 
13,  14,  16,  18.  Bust 
301/2  to  38.  Size  11, 
bust  301/2,  juniper,  4% 
yards  54";  blouse,  1% 
yards  35 

2949.*  Easy-to-do  cross- 
stitch  border  of  tulips. 
Hot-iron  transfer  for  3 
yards  21/?"  wide  border. 
Color  suggestions. 


DRESS  PATTERNS  are  35c  each.  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  25c  each. 
Add  10c  per  pattern  for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send  orders,  with  coin,  to: 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  220,  Radio  City  Station, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Write  name,  address,  zip  code,  pattern  number  and 
size  clearly. 

Send  50c  more  for  the  latest  issue  of  our  pattern  magazine  Basic  FASHION. 
Every  pattern  features  our  ^xclusive  Photo-Guide.  Also,  our  Needlework 
ALBUM  is  filled  with  a  wealth  of  handwork  designs.  Send  50c  for  your  copy. 
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When  the  meat  runs  out  before 
the  gravy,  resist  the  temptation  to 
throw  away  the  extra  gravy,  says 
the  American  Meat  Institute.  Left¬ 
over  gravy  adds  flavor  to  spa¬ 
ghetti  sauce  and  is  fine  for 
moistening  a  hamburger  loaf. 


New  from  Ekco  Housewares  Com¬ 
pany,  kitchen  tools  with  solid  nylon 
bowls  and  blades  to  use  with  Teflon 
coated  cookware. 

Also,  spaghetti  serving  tongs  with 
raker-edge  jaws  to  hold  food  securely 
without  crushing.  Can  be  used  for 
serving  asparagus,  baked  potatoes, 
corn  on  the  cob  and  other  foods  as 
well. 


the  HOUSE 


New  Thermo-Caddy  by  Club 
Aluminum  products  Co.  seals  in 
heat  or  cold.  Developed  for  com¬ 
pany’s  new  Coronet  cookware,  the 
caddy  holds  2  or  3-quart  sauce¬ 
pan  with  cover  or  9”  fry  pan. 
Keeps  food  warm  for  12  hours. 
Sells  for  $1.50. 

Milk  and  Strontium-90 

People  who  don’t  drink  milk 
have  three  times  more  radioactive 
material  in  their  bones  than  those 
who  do,  research  studies  conducted 
at  several  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  show.  Milk  is  the 
body’s  chief  source  of  calcium. 
When  milk  is  not  included  in  the 
diet,  more  strontium-90  is  deposit¬ 
ed  as  a  substitute  for  calcium  in 
the  bones. 


^  YOUR  SERVICE  INSIGNIA 

IN  SOLID  GOLD 


DIVISION  NUMBER, 
,  INSIGNIA. 
SS-y  CAMPAIGNS 


250  designs  to  choose  —  a  PRESTIGE  RING  — 
each  custom-made  for  you  with  finely  etched  de¬ 
tail  in  10-K  gold.  ■  You  can  select  the  insignia  of 
your  division,  service  group  or  branch  of  the  serv¬ 
ice — Army,  Navy,  Marine,  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard. 

FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
Send  Name,  Address  and  Division  or  Unit  Number  to 
ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 
3ox  Y-96_ Apache  Junction,  Ariz.^ 


Sell  GREETING  CARDS  &  GIFTS 

Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Cards 
Jewelry  *  Stationery  *  Wrappings  *  Toys 
Over  200  Name  Imprinted  Christmas  Cards 


Raise  Funds  For  Your 
Organization  Or  Yourself 
No  experience  needed.  Organi¬ 
zations,  housewives,  students, 
shut-ins,  others  can  make  big 
profits  to  100%  plus  bonus  plan. 
Items  sell  on  sight.  Send  for 
salable  Samples  on  approval  for 
30  day  trial,  Free  Catalog  and 
details  of  Deluxe  Imprint  line. 
Free  Gift  with  First  Order. 


HEDENKAMP,  Dept.  AA-31 
361  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10013 
Please  send  me  Samples  on  approval,  Fre 
Catalog,  Free  Album  of  Name  Imprinted  Christ 
mas  Cards,  Sales  Plan  and  Extra  Bonus  Plan 

Nome . 

Address . 

City,  State,  Zip  Code . 


Subscription  Notice 

Please  include  AA-RNY  address  label 
to  insure  prompt  service  whenever 
you  write  us  about  a  subscription. 

Moil  to:  American  Agriculturist,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  516,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14851 

To  subscribe  moil  this  form  with 
your  payment,  and  check:  □  new 
subscription  Q  renew  my  present 
subscription. 

Subscription  Rates  in  the  U.  S.:  1 
year,  $1.00;  2  years,  $2.00;  3  years, 
$2.50;  4  years,  $3.00;  6  years, 
$4.00;  8  years,  $5.00;  all  other 
countries,  1  year,  $2.50. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


ATTACH 

uea 

HERE 


If  you're  moving,  ptecoe  let  v*  know 
five  weeks  before  changing  your  ad¬ 
dress.  Piece  ffiogozine  address  todtei 
here,  print  your  new  address  btdaw. 
If  you  hove  o  quesHon  about  your 
subscription,  place  your  mogoiiiie  od« 
dress  label  here  and  eSp  this  fernt  he 


your 


address 


city 


state 


zip  code 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


THIS  IS  MOHAWK'S  ^'BACK  FORTY" 


Corning  Glass  Works  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  Pyrex  mixing  bowl  in 
a  new  shape.  The  ly^-quart  bowl’s 
straight  sides  will  eliminate  spatter 
and  allow  thorough  blending  by 
beaters.  Bowl  was  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  use  with  portable 
mixers. 

Send  For  These 

“A  Primer  of  Home  Laundry 
Planning.”  16-page  booklet  con¬ 
taining  many  illustrations  and  a 
wealth  of  tips  on  suitable  loca¬ 
tions  for  a  laundry  and  how  to  use 
the  space  you  have.  Available  free 
by  writing:  Llome  Laundry  Center, 
Maytag  Company,  Newton,  Iowa 
50208. 

“Do  You  Know  Your  Valuable 
Papers?”  Cornell  Extension  Bul¬ 
letin  963.  Helps  you  to  inventory 
and  locate  your  family’s  impor¬ 
tant  papers;  also  aids  others  in  an 
emergency.  Single  copies  free  to 
New  York  State  residents  (10  cents 
per  copy  to  others)  by  writing: 
Mailing  Room,  Stone  Hall,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 
14850. 


One  Answer  To  Housing  Need 

It  is  estimated  that  Americans 
will  need  2  million  new  homes  in 
the  next  10  years.  Mass  produc¬ 
tion  of  quality  homes  may  be  one 
answer. 

Built  in  two  sections  in  a  fac¬ 
tory,  the  above  home  was  shipped 
to  a  previously  prepared  site  and 
joined  together.  Brick  front  and 
fireplace  were  added,  and  the 
house  was  ready  for  occupancy 
30  days  after  ordering  —  at  a 
saving  of  from  $2,000  to  $4,000 
under  traditionally  built  homes 
using  the  same  materials. 


Pictured  aboveis  the  5-lb.  New 
York  State  Cheddar  Cheese 
which  Cuba  Cheese  &  Trading 
Co.,  Inc.  is  giving  each  of  the 
top  ten  state  winners  in  the 
American  Agriculturist-New 
York  State  Grange  Applesauce 
Cake  Contest.  These  winners  will 
be  selected  this  fall  when  State 
Grange  meets  at  Hamburg,  New 
York. 


FUnSMRfiH 


MASSCNA 


^SARANAC  LAKE 
LAKE  RUCIO 


.KEENE  WORaSHR 


ALBANY  SCHENECTACY. 


lAlO  NUGARA  FALLS  ROCHESTER^  SYRACUSE 


HARTFORD  SFRMGnCLO^ 


lAMISTOWN 
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z  ENOtCOTT 
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NEW  YOflK  CtTY 


PHILADELPHIA 


WASHINGTON.  0  C 


—70  cities,  1 0  states  and  Canada,  including  the  nation’s 
capital.  With  elbow  room  like  this  it’s  no  wonder  we’re 
the  largest  regional  airline.  Chances  are  you’ve  seen  us, 
but  look  fast.  Mohawk  is  flying  fan  jets  and  prop  jets. 
Next  time  you  head  out  for  the  “back  forty” — jet  there 
on  Mohawk! 

MOHAWK  ONE-ELEVEN  FAN  JET 


MOHAWK 


MOHAWK 
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Ed  Eastman’S 
Page 


Many  older  readers  have 
pleasant  memories  of  the 
“Youth’s  Companion”  which  so 
many  of  you  read  when  you 
were  young,  so  you  will  remem¬ 
ber  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  the  author 
of  the  following  poem,  which  I 
quote  in  part.  He  was  a  regular 
contributor  to  the“ Companion” 
of  both  stories  and  poems. 

Around  this  lovely  valley  rise 

The  purple  hills  of  Paradise. 

O,  softly  on  yon  banks  of  haze 

Her  rosy  face  the  summer  lays! 

Through  all  the  long  midsum¬ 
mer  day 

The  meadow  sides  are  sweet 
with  hay. 

I  seek  the  coolest  sheltered  seat. 

Just  where  the  field  and  forest 
meet  — 

Where  grow  the  pine  trees  tall 
and  bland. 

The  ancient  oaks  austere  and 
grand. 

The  cattle  graz^  while  warm 


HAVE  FUN 

Why  not  have  some  fun  by  re¬ 
viving  the  old-fashioned  game  of 
horseshoe  pitching? 

Cooperating  with  the  county 
Farm  Bureaus  years  ago  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  got  the  game 
going  in  many  counties,  and 
brought  the  local  winners  to  the 
State  Fair  in  a  contest  to  determine 
the  State  championship. 

It  was  almost  unbelievable  to 
see  the  number  of  ringers  that  the 
good  players  made.  In  the  contest 
in  1925,  the  winner  threw  an  aver¬ 
age  of  over  one  ringer  in  five. 
The  average  of  all  the  players  in 
the  state  contest  that  year  was  10 
percent  ringers. 

The  professionals  have  strict 
rules  and  conditions  for  playing 
the  game,  but  all  you  really  need 
are  two  pairs  of  horse  shoes  .  .  . 
each  weighing  about  pounds. 
These  usually  can  be  bought  at 
surplus  and  farm  supply  stores 
.  .  .  or  maybe  there  are  some  old 
shoes  around  your  place. 

The  stakes  on  each  side  should 
extend  about  12  inches  above  the 
ground,  and  should  slope  a  little 
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and  still 

Slopes  the  broad  pasture,  basks 
the  hill. 

And  bright,  where  summer 
breezes  break. 

The  green  wheat  crinkles  like  a 
lake. 

High  up  the  lone  wood-pigeon 
sits. 

And  the  woodpecker  pecks  and 
flits. 

The  swarming  insects  drone 
and  hum. 

The  partridge  beats  his  throb¬ 
bing  drum. 

As  silently,  as  tenderly. 

The  down  of  peace  descends 
on  me. 

0,  this  is  peace!  I  have  no  need 

Of  friend  to  talk,  of  book  to 
read; 

A  dear  C omp anion  here  abides; 

Close  to  my  thrilling  heart  He 
hides; 

The  holy  silence  is  His  voice: 

I  lie  and  listen,  and  rejoice. 


toward  each  other.  Professionals 
use  metal  stakes  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  but  wooden  ones  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted.  They  should  be  40  feet 
apart  for  men  and  30  feet  for 
women. 

To  count  at  all  a  shoe  must  be 
within  6  inches  of  the  stake.  The 
closest  shoe  counts  one  point,  a 
ringer  three  points,  a  double  ringer 
six  points,  a  ringer  and  a  close 
shoe  four  points;  a  shoe  leaning 
against  the  stake  counts  as  a  close 
shoe  only  one  point.  A  game  is 
fifty  points,  but  a  shorter  one  may 
be  agreed  on. 

Now  fix  up  a  level  place  to  play, 
organize  a  neighborhood  contest 
and  go  to  it!  I’ll  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions. 

WHAT  ABOUT 

CUSTOM  WORK? 

In  a  recent  editorial  Editor 
Conklin  points  out  that  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  investment  in  real  estate, 
stock  and  equipment  is  $27,000 
per  farm  worker.  A  substantial 
amount  of  this  is  needed  for  equip¬ 
ment.  The  farmer’s  problem  is 


complicated  because  much  farm 
machinery  can  be  used  only  for  a 
few  days  a  year. 

Why  is  it  not  possible  for  farm¬ 
ers  in  a  neighborhood  to  own  some 
equipment  jointly?  Or  why  couldn’t 
a  farmer  or  group  of  farmers  plan 
to  use  custom  work?  By  changing 
the  operators,  a  tractor  can  be  kept 
running  all  night.  There  would,  of 
course,  be  some  conflict  of  interest 
as  to  whose  turn  comes  first,  but 
careful  planning  and  toleration 
would  solve  this  problem. 

Has  any  reader  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  sharing  the  costs  of 
machinery?  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  some  short  letters  from  actual 
experience. 

"NOTHING  BUT 

A  HOUSEWIFE" 

I  asked  a  college  student  the 
other  day  what  profession  she  was 
going  to  follow.  She  answered  that 
she  didn’t  know.  Then  I  said: 
“What  about  the  profession  of 
homemaking?”  With  a  shrug  of 
her  shoulders,  she  answered  em¬ 
phatically:  “Keeping  house  is  no 
profession!” 

Many  times  across  the  years  I 
have  heard  women  say  apologet¬ 
ically:  “I’m  nothing  but  a  house¬ 
wife.” 

Now,  probably  I  would  feel  the 
same  way  if  for  a  good  part  of  a 
lifetime  I  had  cooked  meals,  wash¬ 
ed  dishes,  made  beds,  scrubbed 
floors,  and  diapered  the  babies. 
But  it  does  seem  tragic  that  so 
many  women  have  so  little  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  role  that  homemak¬ 
ing  plays  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

The  influence  of  a  good  mother 
can  go  down  through  many  gen¬ 
erations.  Any  lasting  civilization 
must  be  built  upon  the  home,  of 
which  the  mother  is  the  center  and 
the  mainspring. 

Destroy  everything  else,  but  if 
the  home  remains  intact  civiliza¬ 
tion  can  be  rebuilt.  Destroy  the 
home,  and  you  destroy  everything! 

Just  a  housewife?  It  can  be  the 
most  important  and  the  greatest 
profession  on  earth! 

ATTENTION, 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS! 

In  recent  issues  I  suggested  that 
Ithaca  College  would  send  free  of 
charge  to  students  planning  to  go 
to  college  this  fall,  a  set  of  work 
sheets  that  I  use  in  student  coun¬ 
selling.  These  work  sheets  or  in¬ 
struction  papers  could  be  of  great 
help  to  students  making  the  difficult 
adjustment  from  home  and  high 
school  to  dormitory  and  class¬ 
rooms. 

The  sheets  include  how  to  adjust 
yourself  to  college,  how  to  organize 
a  daily  time  schedule,  how  to  study 
effectively,  how  to  create  interest 
in  a  subject,  how  to  concentrate, 
how  to  take  notes,  how  to  review, 
and  how  to  build  and  keep  goals 
and  ideals. 

These  guides  may  be  obtained 
free  of  charge  without  obligation 
by  writing  to  the 

Dean  of  Students 
Ithaca  College 
Ithaca,  New  York,  14850 


HOW  TO  ESCAPE 


FORAWHILE 

Ed  Eastman  has  never  written 
a  book  that  continues  to  sell  even 
right  through  the  hot  weather  so 
well  as  does  “Journey  to  Day 
Before  Yesterday.”  His  other  books 
have  been  very  popular,  but  none 
of  them  has  brought  so  many  let¬ 
ters  right  out  of  the  hearts  of  its 
readers. 

Older  people  like  to  “remember 
when.”  Young  people  like  to  know 
what  life  was  like  when  Grandpa 
and  Grandma  were  young.  That 
is  especially  so  now  when  people 
are  so  insecure  and  so  worried 
about  what  is  going  on  in  this 
country  and  in  the  world.  They 
like  to  escape  from  it  for  a  while 
back  to  the  days  when  life  was  not 
so  complicated,  and  when  they 
were  happier  ...  or  think  they 
were. 

The  publisher  has  done  a  fine 
job  in  printing  “Journey  to  Day 
Before  Yesterday.”  In  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  book,  it’s  in  album 
form,  beautifully-printed,  and  with 
scores  of  pictures  that  will  carry 
you  back  to  the  horse  and  buggy^ 
days. 

For  a  present  to  your  friend, 
or  for  reading  to  keep  you  up  late, 
you  can’t  beat  “Journey  to  Day 
Before  Yesterday.”  M.E.R. 

This  book  will  be  mailed  to  you 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  your  check 
or  money  order  for  $5.95.  (New 
York  residents  add  12  cents  for 
state  tax).  Write  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Book  Department,  Box 
370,  Ithaca,  New  York,  14850. 


EASTMAN'S  CHESTNUT 

Every  maiden  lady  will  certain¬ 
ly  appreciate  the  point  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  sent  to  me  by  Samuel 
J.  Shires,  Geneva,  New  York: 

Some  years  ago  a  minister  was 
traveling  to  Chicago  on  a  train, 
and  as  they  were  nearing  Chicago 
a  woman  began  to  cry.  The  minis¬ 
ter  went  to  her  and  told  her  that 
he  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  that  if  he  could  say  anything 
that  would  comfort  her,  he  would 
like  to  do  it. 

She  shook  her  head  and  between 
her  sobs  told  him  that  she  was 
going  to  Chicago  to  cremate  her 
second  husband. 

She  left  the  train  at  East  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  as  the  train  got  under 
way  another  woman  began  to  cry. 
So  he  went  to  her,  stating  again 
that  he  was  a  minister  and  would 
like  to  comfort  her. 

She  daubed  at  her  face  to  wipe 
away  the  angry  tears  and  said: 
“That  woman  who  just  got  off 
has  burned  up  two  husbands 
already,  and  I’ve  never  been  able 
to  get  even  one!” 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


MAIL  FRAUD 

Our  most  recent  $25.00  Protec¬ 
tive  Service  award  was  sent  to 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Smith  of  West  Brook¬ 
field,  Massachusetts. 

In  December,  1962,  Mrs.  Smith 
mailed  an  order  and  a  check  to 
Decorative  Trends,  Dallas,  Texas, 
and  she  never  received  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  She  finally  contacted  the 
Dallas  Better  Business  Bureau  and 
also  corresponded  with  the  Dallas 
Postal  Inspector. 

She  received  notice  from  Postal 
Inspector  R.  H.  Dawson  on  April 
25,  1966,  that  James  K.  Barker 
of  Decorative  Trends  was  indicted 
for  mail  fraud  on  January  18, 
1966  at  Dallas.  He  entered  a  plea 
of  guilty  and  was  sentenced  on 
April  15  to  serve  13  months  in 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Dawson  advised  Mrs. 
Smith  that  her  cooperation  was 
appreciated  and  that  her  assistance 
in  the  investigation  helped  bring 
the  case  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Since  a  number  of  complaints 
are  necessary  in  order  to  prove 
mail  fraud,  we  assume  that  Mrs. 
Smith  was  only  one  of  many  who 
contacted  the  Postal  Inspector.  She 
was  the  first  to  write  us  about  it, 
however,  and  she  met  all  condi¬ 
tions  necessary  to  qualify  for  a 
reward. 


CAN  YOU  HELP? 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Knott,  R.  1, 
Mayville,  New  York,  would  like  to 
locate  the  song  book,  “Treasury 
of  Songs,”  which  includes  The 
Basketmaker’s  Child,  Larboard 
Watch,  The  Demube  River,  and 
many  others. 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Smart,  Pownal, 
Maine,  would  like  the  following 
poems:  “Asleep  at  the  Switch,” 
“Forever  Nineteen,”  “Pictures  in 
the  Fire,”  “Bible  on  the  Table, 
Picture  on  the  Wall.” 

if  »  ^ 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Gardner,  63  South 
St.,  Addison,  N.Y.,  would  like  to 
locate  “Jerusalem  the  Golden,”  by 
Robert  P.  St.  John,  and  “Old 
Tioga  Point  and  Early  Athens,” 
by  Louise  Welles  Murray. 

if  at  at 

Mrs.  Rachel  N.  Northup,  201 
Academy  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.J., 
would  like  the  poem,  “Poppy.” 

if  if  if 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Rt.  1, 
Laconia,  N.H.,  would  like  the 
book,  “Growing  Up  In  the  Horse 
and  Buggy  Days,”  by  Eastman 
and  Ladd. 

if  if  if 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Walter  R.  Williams,  whose  last 
known  address  was  Mohawk,  New 
York. 

if  if  if 

John  Kutz,  formerly  of  Hughes- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. 

if  if  if 

Will  the  party  who  sought  in¬ 
formation  concerning  Herbert  A. 
Smith,  formerly  Justice  of  Peace 
at  Liverpool,  N.  Y.  in  1956,  please 
contact  Carter  W.  Smith,  35  Mil¬ 
dred  Ave.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.? 

if  if  if 


if  if  if 

"The  tree  bore  its  blossoms 
And  all  the  birds  sung. 

'Shall  I  take  them  away?' 

Said  the  wind  as  it  swung. 

'No,  leave  them  alone  till  the 
berries  are  grown,' 
Prayed  the  tree  as  he  trembled 
from  rootlet  to  crown. 


Any  of  the  family  of  Mrs.  Edith 
Melville  Hine,  formerly  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  Massachusetts. 

Rog  Edward,  or  Everett,  and 
Howard  Russell  Wilmot,  last 
heard  of  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


If  you  know  the  rest  of  this 
poem  and  its  author,  please  write 
Miss  Ethel  Hall,  190  Blakeslee 
Street,  Bristol,  Conn. 

if  if  at 

Mrs.  Richard  Cook  of  East 
Springfield,  N.Y.,  is  looking  for 
words  to  the  following  old  ballads: 
“The  Sinking  of  the  Vestris,”  “The 
Convict  and  the  Rose,”  “Baby  on 
the  Doorstep,”  “Crepe  on  the  Litde 
Cabin  Door,”  “The  West  Plains 
Explosion,”  “The  Death  of  Floyd 
Bennett,”  “The  Death  of  Floyd 
Collins,”  “May  I  Sleep  in  Your 
Barn  Tonight,  Mister.” 

at  at  if 


if  if  if 

Clara  Revard,  whoselastknown 
address  was  Leominster,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

at  at  at 

Willard  Malcom  Avery,  a 
World  War  H  veteran,  formerly 
of  Phelps,  New  York. 

at  if  at 

Relatives  of  Alice  Woodbury 
and  George  Goss,  possibly  living 
in  New  Hampshire. 

if  if  at 

Albert  Edward  Shaw,  born  in 
Boston,  England,  and  formerly 
from  Saint  John,  N.B. 


Mrs.  Vernon  Chambers,  R.D.  1, 
Copenhagen,  N.Y.,  would  like 
flower  prints  to  stamp  on  Latch 
Hook  Rug  Bases.  This  base  is 
Symera  canvas  and  very  hard  to 
stamp. 


»  » 

Margaret  Brown  Collins, 
daughter  of  Cela  and  Charlott 
Brown,  formerly  of  Hornell,  New 
York. 


«  »  » 
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ON  THE  AVERAGE... 

EVERY  3.1  SECONDS 

SOMEONE  IS  HURT  AND 
DISABLED  1  DAY  OR  MORE 

EVERY  19  SECONDS 

SOMEONE  IS  DISABLED  IN 
A  MOTOR  ACCIDENT 

EVERY  7  SECONDS 

SOMEONE  IS  DISABLED  IN 
THE  HOME 

EVERY  1.2  SECONDS 

SOMEONE  BECOMES  A 
HOSPITAL  PATIENT 


Someone  in  this  list  of  recent  payments  may  be  a  friend. 
Let  North  American  help  you  too  in  time  of  need. 


Peter  Unfus,  Friendship,  N.Y . $  114.28 

Unplugging  chopper — broke  thumb 

John  Aukeme,  Jr.,  Port  Crane,  N.Y .  103.00 

Hit  in  mouth  with  basketbail 
Horace  R.  Fowler,  East  Randolph,  N.Y.  ..  399.57 
Auto  accident — cut  face,  inj.  shoulder 

Marlene  G.  Lawler,  Ellicottville,  N.Y .  274.96 

Kicked  by  cow — broke  wrist 

George  Edmunds,  Cayuga,  N.Y .  1916.42 

Hit  by  truck — severe  cuts  and  bruises 

Helen  Paine,  Cherry  Creek,  N.Y .  1351.42 

Slipped — broke  hip 

Lyle  Gabriel,  Clymer,  N.Y .  579.00 

Fell  from  truck — broken  bones  in  hand 
Geraldine  M.  Kleiner,  Pine  City,  N.Y.  ..  1820.00 
Auto  accident — injured  back,  arm 

Cecil  A.  Barrows,  Oxford,  N.Y. .  225.00 

Ladder  broke — broken  arm 

Robert  R.  Lewis,  West  Chazy,  N.Y .  601.92 

Auto  acc. — inj.  knee,  shoulder,  back 

Robert  E.  Wilkins,  Homer,  N.Y .  484.66 

Slipped  unloading  milk  cans— in],  back 

Helen  Lockwood,  Oneonta,  N.Y .  1213.69 

Auto  accident — injured  back 

Wesley  Farner,  Collins,  N.Y .  495.60 

Kicked  by  cow — internal  injuries 

Paul  Demers,  Malone,  N.Y .  1147.14 

Caught  in  silo  unloader — broke  leg 


James  Gasner,  Amsterdam,  N.Y . $  630.38 

Slipped  off  plank — internal  injuries 

George  Morrison,  LeRoy,  N.Y .  1225.40 

Slipped  on  truck — injured  eye 

Sheldon  Hansel,  West  Winfield,  N.Y .  822.99 

Car  skidded — head  injuries 

Lowell  Genzel,  Carthage,  N.Y .  691.61 

Auto  accident — multiple  cuts  and  bruises 

Carl  Goutermout,  Copenhagen,  N.Y .  2190.00 

Auto  acc. — broke  arm,  elbow,  nose 

Daniel  Banker,  Mt.  Morris,  N.Y .  289.27 

Farm  truck  hit  by  car — broke  ribs 

Richard  L.  Davis,  Morrisville,  N.Y .  237.86 

Pushed  by  cow — injured  back 

Bertha  Kluth,  Hilton,  N.Y .  377.14 

Slipped  and  fell— broke  hip 
Ronald  Colegrove,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y.  885.00 
Carrying  feed  slipped — injured  knee 

Richard  Wyffels,  Canandaigua,  N.Y .  980.00 

Kicked  while  milking  cow — injured  back 

Enno  VanDam,  Jr.,  Goshen,  N.Y .  1750.00 

Thrown  from  moving  tractor — broke  leg 

Adelia  Bowen,  Holley,  N.Y .  920.97 

Slipped  on  porch — injured  back 

David  Strickland,  Kent,  N.Y .  413.50 

Thrown  from  wagon — internal  injuries 

Shelia  Curcio,  Richfield  Springs,  N.Y .  769.96 

Auto  accident — multiple  cuts  &  bruises 


YOUR  NORTH  AMERICAN  PROTECTION 
WILL  PAY  IN  ADDITION  TO  MEDICARE 


Arnold  Bass,  Hammond,  N.Y . $  585.55 

Struck  roof  of  truck — iniured  back 
Elva  J.  Moulton,  Madrid,  N.Y .  837.70 

Fell — injured  knee 

Harry  Rubins,  Cobleskill,  N.Y .  400.00 

Slipped  and  fell — inj.  back 

Walter  Maki,  Interlaken,  N.Y .  1120.00 

Fell  off  roof — injured  head 

Lawrence  E.  Stewart,  Hornell,  N.Y .  235.14 

Cutting  fence  cost — cut  finger 


Stephanie  Petzold,  Newark  Valley,  N.Y.  1475.17 
Auto  accident — inj.  back 
Raymond  M.  Stevens,  Brooktondale,  N.Y.  651.15 
Hit  by  panel^ — injured  knee 

Amos  MacCreery,  Kingston,  N.Y.  .  1321.42 

Motorcycle  acc. — broke  shoulder 

Erwin  Duster,  Walworth,  N.Y .  477.22 

Kicked  by  cow — inj.  knee 

Donald  Huntley,  Walworth,  N.Y,  .  670.83 

Cut  finger  clipping  cows — acute  infection 

Marion  Brown,  Bliss,  N.Y .  395.00 

Kicked  by  cow — inj.  knee 


William  Gibson,  Dundee,  N.Y . $  518.20 

Fell — broke  both  arms 

Ross  Cummings,  Knoxville,  Pa.  . .  325.00 

Kicked  by  cow — broke  leg 

Olive  Phillips,  Wattsburg,  Pa .  168.00 

Slipped  on  rug — broke  arm 

Flora  Webster,  Genesee,  Pa .  295.00 

Slipped  and  fell — broke  hip 

Kenneth  Russell,  Carbondale,  Pa .  102.86 

Shoved  against  wall  by  cow — cut  finger 

C.  Brew  Holman,  Dutch  Neck,  N.J .  1650.00 

Truck  accident — broke  ribs,  .multiple  inj. 

Peter  Nooitgedagt,  Belvidere,  N.J .  661.06 

Crushed  by  cow— injured  knee 

Robert  Hays,  Phillipsburg,  N.J .  753.03 

Cut  by  mower — iniured  hand 

James  W.  Avery,  South  Royalton,  Vt .  1245.00 

Pulling  on  rope — broke  leg 
Harry  Anderson,  Jr.,  Williamston,  Mass.  558.81 
Fell  off  truck — broke  back 
Robert  McGinnes,  Cornish  Flat,  N.H.  ..  968.45 
Slipped— injured  back 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

(In  New  York  State) 

The  North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE.  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

GENERAL  OFFICES;  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Keep  Your  Policies  Renewed 


«  «  HE 


Strong  inside!  Strong  outside!  Strong  all  around! 


Von  II  stay  on  the  go  all  season  long ! 


Iake  a  good  close  look  at  the  cutterhead  on  this  New  Holland 
Model  717  Forage  Harvester.  From  every  angle,  you  can  tell  it’s 
built  to  stand  up  to  tough  going! 

The  knives  are  backed  along  their  full  length  by  thick  steel  plate. 
This  protects  the  cutterhead  from  damage  by  rocks  or  other  foreign 
objects.  It  also  provides  extra  support  to  give  the  cylinder  stability 
in  toughest  cutting! 

And  with  New  Holland’s  built-in  sharpener,  you’ll  be  able  to 
keep  these  knives  sharp  as  new.  The  sharpener  features  an  ex¬ 
clusive  ratchet  that  advances  the  sharpening  stone  accurately  and 


automatically.  Result:  bevel-edged  blades  that  are  sharp  as  new- 
in  minutes! 

Always-sharp  knives  mean  you’re  always  cutting  cleanly... get¬ 
ting  the  kind  of  fine-cut  material  that  packs  tighter  (up  to  25% 
more  per  silo!),  keeps  better  and  is  more  palatable.  Ideal  for  both 
airtight  and  concrete  silos! 

Does  this  sound  like  the  forage  harvester  for  you?  You’ll  like 
it  even  more  when  you  see  the  low  price  tag  at  your  New  Holland 
dealer’s.  Check  with  him  soon. 

New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp. 


Holland 

in  G^aes/anc/  Fatming" 
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The 

help  you  need 
when  work 
piles  up... 


When  there’s  manure  to  haul,  it’s  got  to  be  hauled  quickly  and 
efficiently.  That’s  when  you  need  a  cat-quick  payload-toting 
team  from  John  Deere. 

Made  to  order  for  most  family-sized  livestock  operations  is 
the  dependable  139-bushel  33  Spreader. 

Its  ground  hugging,  broad-beam  design  makes  filling  slick. 
Big  capacity  means  fewer  loads.  PTO  drive  provides  mud 
and  snow  go.  Diamond-shaped  beater  teeth  rip  manure  apart, 
spread  wide  and  uniform.  Unloading  at  up  to  6  mph  cuts 


time  out  in  the  cold,  hurries  you  back  for  chores  and  pressing 
fieldwork.  Self-cleaning  beater  and  independent  beater  action 
eliminate  freeze-ups.  Steel  framework  and  reinforcing  prevent 
bulging  and  sagging.  Wood  box  gives  maximum  protection 
Against  decay  from  manure  and  weather. 

Economical  mate  for  the  long-life  33  Spreader  is  a  stream¬ 
lined  John  Deere  37  Loader.  This  mechanical  pitchfork  sports 
^  big  40-inch  manure  bucket .  .  .  and  has  the  muscle  to  put  it 
lo  use.  You  can  hoist  a  half -ton  8-1/2  feet  high.  Mounted  on 


the  handy  38  h.p.  “1020”  this  outfit  really  shows  its  stuff 
cleaning  out  cramped  loafing  quarters  and  feedlots. 

See  the  complete  line  of  John  Deere  manure-handling  spe¬ 
cialists  at  your  dealer’s.  Remember  .  .  .  you  can  buy  any  John 
Deere  Equipment  on  credit. 


JOHN  DEERE 

Moline,  Illinois 
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Editorials 

by  GORDON  CONKLIN 


CHICKEN  FEED 

There  is  nothing  in  the  “chicken  feed”  cate¬ 
gory  about  the  stakes  involved  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  wrangle  over  freight  rates  on  feedstuffs 
being  shipped  into  the  Northeast.  The  region 
imports  between  five  and  six  million  tons  of 
grain  annually. 

Briefly,  the  problem  is  that  certain  southern 
and  southeastern  states  got  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  feedstuff  freight  rates  a  few  years 
ago  and  presently  enjoy  a  rate  advantage 
reflected  in  feed  costs  generally  lower  than 
those  in  the  Northeast.  Delmarva  has  also 
obtained  rate  reductions  that  provide  a  sizable 
competitive  advantage  .  .  .  especially  over 
northeastern  poultrymen  .  . '.  that  has  been 
called  “economic  murder.” 

Feed  is  the  largest  single  cost  item  in  the 
poultry  business,  and  feed  that  is  a  few  dollars 
cheaper  per  ton  can  mean  a  lot  of  dollars 
annually  in  modern  big-scale  egg  or  broiler 
production.  Since  milk  is  more  bulky  and 
perishable  than  eggs,  and  because  it  is  heavily 
regulated  by  state  and  federal  market  orders, 
any  competitive  advantage  in  dairy  feed  prices 
enjoyed  by  dairymen  to  the  south  does  not 
jeopardize  northeastern  dairymen. 

Northeastern  poultrymen  and  their  organi¬ 
zations  started  yelling  about  the  competitive 
disadvantage  years  ago,  and  one  proposal 
after  another  has  been  made  by  .  .  .  and  to  .  .  . 
the  railroads  to  correct  the  situation.  One 
after  another,  the  proposals  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  ’roads  before  they  became  effec¬ 
tive  ...  or  deferred  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  because  of  protests.  No¬ 
table  exception  involves  corn,  on  which  freight 
rates  to  the  Northeast  have  been  reduced 
somewhat.  It’s  been  a  maddening  process  to 
watch  hopes  about  reductions  of  rates  on 
other  feed  ingredients  rise  and  then  be  dashed 
over  and  over  again. 

The  railroad  people  have  their  problems  .  .  . 
and  have  commented  that,  unless  the  various 
carriers  can  agree  on  rates,  prolonged  litfga- 
tion  might  delay  for  a  long  time  the  use  of 
any  new  rates. 

Frankly,  farmers  aren’t  exactly  the  picture 
of  unanimity  on  the  subject  either  .  .  .  for  the 
simple  reason  that  changes  in  rates  usually 
affect  farmers  in.  one  state,  or  in  one  distribu¬ 
tion  area,  differently  than  thxDse  in  another. 
For  instance,  poultrymen  in  Maine  are  present¬ 
ly  paying  less  than  would  be  justified  in  terms 
of  mileage  ...  as  compared  with  rates  being 
paid  by  their  counterparts  in  Western  New 
York. 

As  an  example  of  the  distorted  nature  of 
the  present  rate  structure,  Rochester,  New 
York,  feed  manufacturers  pay  corn  freight 
rates  plus  82  percent  to  lay  down  feedstuffs 
there  .  .  .  while  at  Boston  (many  miles  farther 
from  midwest  grain  terminals),  the  rate  is 
only  32  percent  above  corn  rates.  Bluntly,  the 
present  rates  are  not  realistic  in  terms  of  com¬ 
pensating  for  the  mileage  between  various 
northeastern  receiving  points  and  the  major 
points  of  origin  farther  west. 

It  takes  some  doing  to  make  fundamental 
changes  in  anything  that  has  been  in  existence 
for  40  years  .  .  .  including  freight  rate  charg¬ 
ing  patterns.  The  railroads  are  struggling 
with  the  demise  of  an  obsolete  rate  structure 
and  the  birth  of  a  new  one  which  would  dras¬ 
tically  change  the  competitive  relationships 
of  sub- regions  of  the  Northeast. 

But  northeastern  poultrymen  .  .  .  and  the 
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agribusinessmen  that  supply  them  .  .  .  must 
work  hard  at  this  one  in  order  to  compete 
more  effectively  with  their  counterparts  in 
Dixieland.  Railroad  officials  involved  must 
be  presented  with  convincing  evidence  that  it 
is  to  their  advantage  to  keep  competitive  the 
biological  manufacturing  units  operated  by 
poultrymen  of  the  region.  Only  if  they  are 
competitive  can  northeastern  poultrymen  buy 
the  enormous  tonnages  of  feed,  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  which  helps  keep  railroads  operating 
at  a  profit. 


POOR  MANAGER 

Have  you  heard  about  the  big  farmer  who 
managed  to  borrow  $253,000  in  1950?  He 
did  pretty  well. that  year,  taking  in  $36,000 
of  income  .  .  .  but  he  spent  $39,617. 

Being  a  bit  short,  he  trudged  down  to  the 
bank  and  hit  ’em  up  for  an  increase  in  his 
borrowing  ...  to  $257,000  this  time.  Well,  he 
worked  hard  to  use  all  this  capital  efficiently, 
but  somehow  things  didn’t  seem  to  work  out 
quite  right.  In  the  next  16  years  he  managed 
to  live  within  his  income  during  only  four. 

His  income  jumped  spectacularly  ...  to 
slighdy  more  than  $90,000  in  ’65  .  .  .  but  he 
just  couldn’t  resist  spending  more  than  he 
earned.  His  debt  last  year  was  up  to  $317,000 
and  his  interest  bill  alone  was  $11,354!  It’s 
already  certain  that  he’ll  be  beating  a  path  to 
the  “borrowing  bin”  again  in  ’66. 

This  unfortunate  fellow’s  name  is  Sam, 
usually  called  Uncle  Sam.  Just  add  six  zeros 
.  .  .  000,000  ...  to  each  of  the  numbers  pre¬ 
viously  presented  and  you’ll  have  an  idea  of 
our  country’s  fiscal  situation! 


MOVING  MILK 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  far-off  land  of 
Lactavia,  dairymen  were  wondering  how  to 
sell  more  milk.  “Let’s  take  a  look  at  how  some 
other  beverages  are  promoted,”  said  some, 
“and  see  if  we  can  learn  from  them.”  So  they 
went  to  one  of  the  soothsayers  supposedly 
hep  on  such  matters. 

“First,”  he  said,  “we’ll  consider Joyjuice  .  .  . 
promoted  by  the  Man  of  Distortion.  No  case 
can  be  made  for  its  nutritional  benefits;  its 
costs  are  fantastic  compared  with  our  product, 
and  it  often  causes  people  to  behave  very 
peculiarly.  However,  it  has  been  cleverly  pro¬ 
moted  as  being  consumed  by  all  the  people 
who  really  count ...  a  matter  of  status.  Also, 
it  drugs  the  inhibitions  and  makes  people  feel 
free  for  a  time.  Free  and  superior  .  .  .  you 
can’t  beat  that  combination  when  it  comes  to 
appealing  to  people! 

“Now  if  you  consider  Hoke,  Burpsi-Cola, 
and  all  the  other  soft  drinks,  you’ll  note  they 
push  hard  on  the  theme  that  the  young,  active, 
hard  livin’  and  hard  lovin’  people  always 
have  a  bottle  of  this  product  at  least  every 
hour.  Besides,  they  put  some  sugar  and  caf¬ 
feine  in  their  beverage  .  .  .  one  makes  you 
thirstier,  and  the  other  gives  you  a  lift. 

“As  for  Java,  Sleep-No-More,  and  the  other 
brands  of  coffee,  the  pitch  is  merely  that  it 
tastes  good.  This  product  sells  itself  because 
it  is  habit-forming  .  .  .  with  even  a  larger  jolt 
of  caffeine  than  Burpsi-Cola  and  the  rest. 

“Now,  you’ll  note  that  none  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  can  make  any  case  for  itself  on  the  basis 
of  human  nutrition.  In  fact,  masses  of  evidence 


exist  concerning  the  detrimental  effect  these 
beverages  can  exert  in  some  cases. 

“Therefore,  gen  demen,  you  may  seriously 
question  whether  a  sales  pitch  for  milk  should 
emphasize  what  a  wonderful  food  it  is.  Nutri¬ 
tious  food  .  .  .  who  needs  it?  But  convince  peo¬ 
ple  that  buying  a  particular  product  will  some¬ 
how  bring  them  superior  status,  passionate 
romance,  youthfulness,  glamor,  greater  viril¬ 
ity,  or  a  reduced  waisdine  .  .  .  and  they’ll  buy 
it  by  the  trainload! 

“And  you  might  also  consider  some  prod¬ 
uct  development  and  legal  changes  whereby 
you  can  put  some  zing  into  milk.  After  all, 
why  should  all  fluid  milk  be  fit  for  babies  .  . . 
why  can’t  some  milk  products  be  designed  for 
adults  only  like  most  modern  movies,  and 
labeled  as  such? 

“Why  not  accept  milk  as  a  convenient  raw 
material  and  then  proceed  to  give  the  cus¬ 
tomer  what  he  wants  by  spicing  up  its  taste, 
adding  caffeine  (or  some  other  hook),  and 
maybe  even  checking  out  its  fermentation  pos¬ 
sibilities?  And  then  promote  it  with  programs 
that  associate  milk  with  what  people  REALLY 
want .  .  .  not  what  you  think  they  ought  to 
want,  or  what  they  say  they  want.” 


BEEN  TO  THE  MORGUE  LATELY? 

H.  T.  Rowe  of  IBM  recently  wrote  me  an 
interesting  observation: 

“When  the  social  scientists  of  a  later  civili¬ 
zation  look  back  upon  ours,  they  may  be  for¬ 
given  for  mistakenly  equating  us  with  the 
ancient  Huns  in  regard  for  human  life.  For 
when  they  decipher  our  records  they  will  find 
that  in  the  pursuit  of  no  idealistic  cause  such 
as  a  war  against  insufferable  tyranny  .  .  .  but 
merely  in  the  effort  to  get  from  one  place  to 
another  for  pleasure  or  commerce  ...  we  sac¬ 
rificed  50,000  human  lives  a  year  and  per- 
manendy  maimed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others. 

“At  the  same  time  they  will  be  deeply  puz¬ 
zled  by  the  strange  inconsistency  of  our  atti¬ 
tudes  and  efforts,  for  our  annals  also  will 
reveal  that  in  a  few  generations,  through  the 
genius  of  our  scientists  in  the  eradication  of 
plagues,  we  increased  the  life  expectancy  of 
our  people  by  thirty  or  forty  years  .  .  .  only 
to  slaughter  upon  the  streets  and  highways 
more  children  than  were  the  victims  of  the 
most  virulent  diseases.” 

What  can  we  do  about  this  tragic  and 
senseless  slaughter  on  our  nation’s  highways? 

First  of  all,  we  can  drive  defensively  .  .  . 
always  trying  to  be  in  a  position  to  get  out 
of  the  way!  We  can  express  our  responsibility 
to  our  fellow  man  by  applying  the  Golden 
Rule  on  the  roads  .  .  .  instead  of  ramming 
two  tons  of  lethal  steel  down  the  road  at 
speeds  that  bolster  our  own  ego  at  the  expense 
of  other  people’s  lives. 

In  the  public  sector,  we  can  push  for  tough¬ 
er  law  enforcement .  .  .  rather  than  the  gende 
wrist-slapping  administered  to  reckless  drivers 
by  juries  and  judges  who  w'orry  about  the 
time  they  too  may  be  involved  in  imprudent 
driving.  Parents  can  get  tough  with  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  how  they 
behave  behind  the  wheel.  Maybe  we  could 
even  find  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  back  to  the 
limit  our  police  officers  in  their  efforts  to  keep 
us  from  lying  on  a  cold  slab  before  our  ap¬ 
pointed  time. 


INTERESTING  FIGURES 

The  1966  World  Almanac  reports  that  total 
annual  expenditures  in  the  United  States  for 
operation  of  the  public  schools  is 
$21,444,434,000. 

Matching  this  figure  is  the  sum  of  annual 
national  expenditures  for  alcoholic  beverages 
($13  billion)  and  tobacco  ($8.5  billion). 

Sort  of  makes  you  wonder,  doesn’t  it? 

American  Agriculturist,  August,  1966 


OPERATOR’S  INSTRUCTIONS: 

To  operate  a  Farmec 
feeding  system... 
just  push  a  button! 

No  more  daily  climbs  up  and  down 
the  silo. 

No  more  pitching  silage  into  the 
bunk. 

Just  push  a  button  —  your  Farmec 
feeding  system  does  the  rest. 

Take  the  system  illustrated,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  It’s  a  Farmec  590  and  561. 
The  590  suspended  silo  unloader  will 
give  season  after  season  of  reliable 
performance.  It  features  a  unique 
torque-arm  drive  and  is  constructed 
of  special  corrosion  and  abrasive  re¬ 
sistant  steels.  The  561  trough  feeder 
has  a  smooth  back-and-forth  action 
that  moves  tons  of  silage,  green  chop, 
hay  and  concentrates  the  length  of 
its  built-in  bunk. 

But  this  is  just  one  of  six  Farmec 
feeding  systems  .  .  .  others  use  the 
571  cycle  feeder  or  the  541  economy 
auger  feeder.  One  is  bound  to  be  just 
right  for  your  farmstead.  See  your 
Farmec  dealer  for  all  the  details. 

FARMEC 

DIVISION  OF  NEW  HOLLAND 

Dept.  14,  Smoketown,  Pa. 
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New,  Extra  Loni^ 

RIGID  •  RIB* 

Galvanized  Steel 

Roofing 

offers  you  less. 
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Less  lumber,  less  labor,  less  roofing  cost 
for  your  next  building. 


Less  labor  cost  because  one  32-foot-long  sheet  of  Republic  Galvanized  rigid* 
RIB  does  the  job  of  approximately  four  regular  sheets.  Less  material  to  store, 
move,  lift,  or  position. 

-  Less  lineal  feet  of  2"  x  4" purlins ...  up  to  50%  less  on  many  jobs.  Yet 
wide  spaced  purlins  easily  support  620  pounds  of  construction  workers,  as 
shown  above. 

Less  end  lapping . . .  none,  in  fact,  on  most  jobs  with  extra  long  rigid*rib 
Roofing.  There  are  fewer  side  laps,  too,  with  wider  Republic  rigid*rib. 

And  less  leakage  because  rigid*rib's  exclusive  drain  channel  stops  water 
before  it  reaches  the  nailing  surface. 

All  this  means  less  worry  about  the  well-being  of  your  livestock  and  the 
protection  of  your  equipment.  Less  yearly  maintenance,  and  lower  insurance 
rates.  Galvanized  steel  rigid-rib  is  great  as  siding  too. 

What  more  could  you  ask  for?  See  your  Republic  dealer. 

*A  Trademark  of  Republic  Steel  Corporation 
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by  Wes  Thomas 


t  One  f 


PLOWS 


Choosing  the  Ri 


THE  WIDE  RANGE  of  types  of 
plows  currently  available,  coupled 
with  the  many  items  of  optional 
equipment  that  can  be  added  to 
them,  complicates  the  task  of  se¬ 
lecting  the  best  plow  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  needs. 

At  one  time  a  plow  was  an  im¬ 
plement  that  could  be  hooked 
behind  any  tractor.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  for  best  operation  the  plow 
must  be  matched  to  the  size  and 
type  of  tractor,  as  well  as  to  the 
conditions  that  will  be  encountered 
in  its  operation. 

Plow  Types 

DRAWN  —  The  conventional 
type  plow,  in  which  the  weight  of 
the  structure  is  supported  by  two 
wheels  near  the  front  and  a  third 
wheel  at  the  rear,  has  some  very 
basic  advantages.  For  example, 
drawn  plows  are  easy  to  “team” 
for  multiple  hitches  behind  large 
tractors.  In  some  extreme  condi¬ 
tions  such  as  dense,  hard,  sun¬ 
baked  soil,  and  sticky,  tough 
gumbo,  a  drawn  plow  usually 
does  a  better  job  than  any  other 
type. 

The  tongue  which  connects  the 
plow  to  the  tractor  makes  it  easy 
to  design  adjustments  which  permit 
hitching  exactly  on  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines  of  draft  to  line  up 
the  center  of  pull  of  the  tractor  with 
the  plow’s  center  of  resistance. 
Thus,  the  lack  of  side  draft  im¬ 
proves  tillage,  prevents  needless 
wear  on  tractor  and  plow,  and 
reduces  fuel  costs.  It  also  spares 
the  tractor  driver  from  tiresome 
fighting  to  hold  the  plow  to  its 
work. 

INTEGRAL  —  This  type,  orig¬ 
inally  introduced  just  prior  to 
World  War  II  on  two-plow  trac¬ 
tors,  has  gained  rapid  acceptance 
among  farmers. 

Since  the  need  for  wheels  on  the 
plow  is  eliminated,  the  total  cost 
of  the  tractor-plow  combination  is 
less  than  for  a  tractor  and  drawn 


plow.  For  working  small  and  ir¬ 
regular-shaped  fields,  and  for 
backing  the  plow  into  storage 
space,  the  pick-up  feature  is  very 
convenient.  The  built-in  draft-sens¬ 
ing  arrangement  in  the  tractor 
hitch  provides  weight  transfer  from 
the  front  to  the  rear  wheels  .  .  . 
thus  reducing  rear  wheel  slippage. 

In  the  years  since  its  introduc¬ 
tion,  the  basic  arrangement  of  the 
integral  plow  has  been  applied  to 
successively-1  arger  versions. 
Today,  moldboard  plows  with  up 
to  five  bottoms  are  available  in  the 
fully-mounted  integral  version. 

But  some  problems  develop  as 
integral  plow  size  increases.  For 
example,  the  provision  for  side 
sway  or  lateral  movement  which 
can  be  built  into  the  tractor  hitch 
is  limited.  Thus,  large  integral 
plows  have  only  moderately-good 
contour-plowing  ability. 

In  general,  the  horsepower  ca¬ 
pacity  of  tractors  has  increased 
more  in  proportion  than  has  trac¬ 
tor  size  and  weight.  Thus,  although 
it  is  not  difficult  to  provide  enough 
hydraulic-system  capacity  to  lift 
the  large  integral  plow,  the  tractor 
often  does  not  have  enough  size  or 
weight  for  adequate  transport 
stability. 

Because  an  integral  plow  in  the 
transport  position  is  essentially  a 
rigid  extension  of  the  tractor,  the 
greater  length  of  larger  plows 
increases  the  turning  clearances 
required  to  prevent  striking  posts 
or  other  obstructions. 

SEMI-INTEGRAL-  These 
“hybrids”  tend  to  combine  the  best 
features  of  both  the  drawn  and 
integral  types,  while  avoiding 
many  of  their  limitations. 

This  type  plow  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  as  the  number  of  plow 
bottoms  in  an  integral  plow 
increases,  the  top  link  in  a  three- 
point  hitch  becomes  less  important 
to  hitch  action.  With  four  or  more 
plow  bottoms,  the  top  link  connec¬ 


tion  can  be  omitted  completely 
when  the  plow  is  in  the  working 
position. 

Thus,  if  the  rear  wheel  of  the 
plow  is  arranged  to  lift  the  rear 
of  the  plow  for  transport,  the  top 
link  can  be  dispensed  with  entirely. 
This  assumes,  however,  that  the 
draft  load  in  the  hitch  can  be 
sensed  through  the  lower  lengths. 

The  semi-integral  plow  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  tractor  only  through  the 
lower  draft  links.  The  front  of  the 
plow  is  free  to  move  vertically 
independent  of  the  rear  of  the  plow; 
the  plow  is  also  permitted  to'pivot 
from  side  to  side  in  relation  to  the 
tractor  by  a  vertical-pivot  arrange¬ 
ment.  When  the  tractor  turns  in 
relation  to  the  plow,  a  guidebar 
arrangement  connected  to  the  tail 
wheel  of  the  plow  steers  it  so  that 
the  plow  follows  the  track  of  the 
tractor  wheels  and  does  not  swing 
wide  as  does  an  integral  plow. 

This  arrangement  reduces  the 
width  required  for  headlands,  and 
allows  the  plow  to  trail  well  in 
contour  plowing.  Relatively-square 
headlands  can  also  be  produced 
because  of  the  independent  lower¬ 
ing  and  lifting  of  the  front  and  the 
rear  of  the  plow. 

General  Characteristics 

Plow  capacity  in  a  10-hour  day 
can  be  estimated  by  multiplying 
the  width  of  cut  (in  feet)  of  the 
plow  by  the  forward  speed  in  miles 
per  hour.  Thus,  a  plow  with  five 

COMPARISON  OF  PLOW  CHARACTERISTICS* 

PLOW  TYPE 

Semi- 

Integral  Integral  Drawn 


Mobility  & 
Maneuverability 

1 

2 

3 

Contour  Plowing 
Characteristics 

3 

2 

1 

Uniform  Plowing 
Depth 

3 

2 

1 

Load  Relief 
for  Tractors 

1 

2 

3 

Transport  Stabil¬ 
ity  of  Tractor 

3 

2 

1 

Cost 

1 

2 

3 

Tractive  Perform¬ 
ance  of  Tractor 

2 

1 

3 

*  In  this  table,  a  rating  of  “1”  indicates  the 
best  rating  in  each  characteristic,  “3”  indi¬ 
cates  the  least  desirable  rating. 


14-inch  bottoms  would  have  a 
working  width  of  almost  6  feet. 
At  4  miles  per  hour  it  would  plow 
24  acres  per  day  or  approximate¬ 
ly  2.4  acres  per  hour.  This  method 
allows  an  average  amount  of  time 
for  stopping  and  turning. 

Because  of  the  relatively  high 
horsepower-to-weight  ratio  of  most 
present-day  tractors,  they  cannot 
develop  their  full  power  at  the  older 
plowing  speed  of  3  to  4  miles  per 
hour.  To  avoid  using  excessive 
weighting  on  these  tractors,  they 
must  usually  be  operated  in  the  5 
to  6  miles-per-hour  range. 

Conventional  plow  bottoms 
pulled  at  this  higher  speed  throw 
the  furrow  slice  excessively  and 
waste  tractor  power.  Several  manu¬ 
facturers  now  offer  bottoms  that 
can  be  operated  at  these  higher 
speeds  without  significant  power 
loss.  Since  they  also  work  well  at 
lower  speeds,  these  bottoms  permit 
matching  tractor  power  to  plowing 
conditions  by  changing  speeds. 

High-speed  plowing  is  not  rec¬ 
ommended  in  fields  where  a  large 
number  of  stones,  stumps,  or  other 
obstructions  are  likely  to  be  en¬ 
countered.  If  an  object  is  hit  at 
high  speed,  damage  to  the  equip¬ 
ment,  or  injury  to  the  operator, 
can  result. 

This  problem  can  be  reduced 
somewhat  by  the  use  of  safety-trip 
spring-release  standards  on  each 
plow  bottom.  Since  each  release 
must  withstand  the  force  of  only 
one  plow  bottom,  it  can  be  design¬ 
ed  to  release  and  permit  the  bottom 
to  swing  out  of  the  way  when  any 
individual  plow  bottom  hits  an 
obstruction.  Conversely,  the  plow 
with  stiff  standards  depends  upon 
a  cushion  spring  release  in  the 
hitch.  Thus  the  obstruction  en¬ 
countered  must  be  great  enough  to 
stop  the  entire  plow  before  the  hitch 
releases. 

Many  factors  affect  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  a  plow  and  its  effect  on 
the  tractor.  Here  are  the  more  im¬ 
portant  ones: 

1.  Mobility  and  Maneuver¬ 
ability  —  Integral  plows  are  the 
most  maneuverable  because  they 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Differences  in  hitching,  plow  weight,  use  of  wheels,  and  plow  length  produce 
different  lines  of  puli'  and  weight  transfer  among  integral,  semi-integral,  and 
drawn  type  plows. 


In  integral  plows  the  line  of  pull  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  pass  through  the  hitch  points  of  the  plow. 
It  is  free  to  move  up  and  down  through  a  wide 
range  of  positions,  depending  upon  soil  conditions. 

6 


In  semi-integral  plows  the  line  of  pull  must  inter¬ 
sect  the  hitch  point  of  the  plow.  Since  the  angle 
of  pull  changes  with  varying  soil  condition,  the 
line  of  puli  has  different  points  of  origin  at  the 
plow. 


In  the  drawn  plow  the  line  of  pull  passes  along 
the  connecting  hitch.  Weight  transfer  is  usually 
considerably  less  with  a  drawn  plow  than  with 
either  an  integral  or  semi-integral  plow. 
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become  essentially  a  part  of  the 
tractor  itself. 

Semi-integral  plows  may  be 
somewhat  less  maneuverable  in 
transport,  but  they  are  better  in 
following  contours.  The  vertical 
hitch-point  located  behind  the  trac¬ 
tor  rear  wheels  tends  to  swing  the 
front  of  the  plow  out  rather  than 
allowing  it  to  track  inside  when  the 
tractor  turns  in  contour  plowing. 

Drawn  plows  have  only  limited 
mobility  and  maneuverability,  es¬ 
pecially  when  compared  to  integral 
types. 

2.  Plowing-Depth  Control  —  In 
both  the  integral  and  semi-integral 
plows  some  variation  in  depth  is 
inevitable. 

When  the  integral  hitch  is  op¬ 
erated  in  the  draft-responsive  set¬ 
ting,  it  allows  the  plow  more  nearly 
to  follow  variations  in  soil  profile 
and  reduce  depth  variation.  How¬ 
ever,  as  integral  plows  increase  in 
size,  they  of  necessity  tend  to  bridge 
small  depressions  and  to  plow 
through  small  mounds. 

Since  the  semi-integral  plow  is 
pivoted  just  behind  the  tractor, 
depth  variations  caused  by  pitch¬ 
ing  of  the  tractor  front  end  are 
reduced. 

Drawn  plows  do  not  provide 
load  relief  with  variations  in  soil 
condition.  Thus,  they  can  produce 
the  best  uniformity  of  plowing 
depth. 

3.  Stability  —  The  amount  of 
weight  that  a  tractor  hitch  can  lift 
is  usually  limited  by  the  necessity 
for  keeping  the  tractor  front  wheels 
on  the  ground  for  adequate  steer¬ 
ing  control. 

To  reduce  the  amount  of  weight 
needed  on  the  front  of  die  tractor, 
some  integral  plows  are  designed 
as  light  and  as  short  as  possible. 
This  arrangement  causes  other 
problems,  however.  For  example, 
rigidity  of  the  plow  may  be  severe¬ 
ly  reduced,  and  limited  fore-and-aft 
space  between  the  bottoms  reduces 
trash  clearance.  In  severe  trash 
conditions,  plugging  then  becomes 
a  problem. 

Transport  stability  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  semi-integral  plows.  Since 
only  the  front  of  the  plow  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  tractor,  weight 
becomes  less  critical. 

Drawn  plows  have  litde  or  no 
effect  on  the  transport  stability  of 
the  tractor,  so  with  these  plows 
size  can  be  matched  to  tractor 
power  with  no  difficulty. 

4.  Costs  —  It’s  difficult  to  make 
exact  cost  comparisons  because  of 
the  many  different  arrangements 
and  optional  items  which  can  be 
added  to  the  different  size  plows. 
In  general  the  integral  versions 
are  least  expensive,  the  semi-inte¬ 
gral  are  intermediate,  and  the 
drawn  type  are  the  most  expensive. 

An  additional  complicating  fac¬ 
tor  is  the  fact  that,  in  general, 
integral  plows  are  the  only  avail¬ 
able  type  in  the  very  narrow  widths 
of  cut;  the  drawn  type  is  the  only 
one  available  in  the  extremely  wide 
width  of  cut.  Thus,  only  at  the 
intermediate  sizes  are  all  three 
available. 

5.  Effects  on  Tractor— The 
force  exerted  on  the  tractor  as  a 
result  of  the  weight  of  the  plow  and 
ihe  reaction  of  the  soil  against  the 
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plow  bottoms  is  known  as  the  line 
of  pull.  This  force  has  pronounced 
effects  on  the  weight  transfer  to  the 
rear  wheels  of  the  tractor  during 
plowing.  The  higher  the  line  of 
pull,  the  greater  the  weight  transfer 
to  the  rear  wheels. 

Present-day,  high-powered  trac¬ 
tors  depend  on  this  weight  transfer 
.  .  .  and  often  on  added  ballast .  .  . 
to  provide  adequate  traction  for 
plowing.  To  provide  enough  built- 
in  weight  in  the  basic  structure  of 
the  tractor  would  make  it  so  heavy 
that  it  would  be  impractical. 

The  low  line  of  pull  resulting 
from  the  relatively  light  weight  and 
short  length  of  integral  plows  pro¬ 
duces  limited  weight  transfer.  In 
heavy  soils  which  tend  to  produce 
low  lines  of  pull,  the  integral  plow 


provides  little  weight  transfer.  In 
mellow  soils,  however,  the  result¬ 
ing  high  line  of  pull  may  produce 
more  weight  transfer  in  a  light 
integral  plow  than  with  a  heavier 
semi-integral  version. 

In  semi-integral  plows,  it’s  im¬ 
portant  that  ample  hitch  adjust¬ 
ment  be  provided  for  satisfactory 
operation  over  a  wide  range  of 
conditions. 

For  example,  if  the  hitch  point 
is  too  low  for  the  soil  condition, 
some  of  the  force  is  carried  by  the 
rear  wheel  of  the  plow  and  does  not 
produce  transfer  of  weight  to  the 
tractor  wheels.  Conversely,  if  the 
hitch  point  is  too  high,  the  weight 
transfer  is  the  greatest  possible 
amount,  but  the  rear  of  the  plow 
tends  to  plow  shallow. 


Since  the  line  of  pull  changes 
with  soil  conditions,  the  usual  ar¬ 
rangement  is  to  adjust  the  plow 
hitch  low  enough  to  prevent  the 
rear  of  the  plow  from  plowing  too 
shallow  when  difficult  plowing  is 
encountered.  Thus,  some  of  the 
benefits  of  possible  weight  transfer 
are  sacrificed  in  the  portions  of  ^ 
the  field  that  are  less  difficult  to 
plow. 

Drawn  plows  permit  the  best 
control  over  the  location  of  line  of 
pull.  This  line  of  pull  causes  weight 
transfer  from  the  front  to  the  rear 
wheels  of  the  tractor.  However, 
because  a  portion  of  the  forces 
acting  upon  the  plow  is  carried  by 
the  plow  wheels,  the  amount  of 
weight  transfer  is  usually  less  than 
that  of  integral  or  semi-integral. 


BIG  J  FREE  STALLS  AND  BARN 
EQUIPMENT  GIVE  YOU  MORE  VALUE 


Hot-dip  galvanized. 
Extra  rugged. 
Sanitary  design. 
Most  complete  line 
available. 


Big  J  Free  Stalls  are  heavy  tubular  steel — can  be  cut  to  desired  length 


Jamesway  puts  more  into  its  free 
stalls  and  other  equipment  so  you 
get  more  out  of  it.  Better  ap¬ 
pearance,  heavier  construction,  ex¬ 
tra  years  of  service  —  design  that 
meets  all  dairy  requirements. 

Dipped  in  molten  zinc 

Hot-dip  galvanizing  protects  Big  J 
Barn  Equipment  for  as  long  as  you 
own  it.  Every  part  is  hot-dipped 
after  fabrication  to  cover  both  in¬ 
side  and  outside  surfaces  against 
rust  and  corrosion.  We  use  30 
pounds  of  zinc  to  cover  the  same 
surface  we  could  coat  with  a  single 
pound  of  aluminum  paint!  Saves  re¬ 
painting,  makes  cleaning  easier  for 


better  sanitation.  You  get  more 
value,  longer  lasting  investment.  All 
Jamesway  equipment  is  available 
with  this  lifetime  finish. 

Meets  all  needs 

The  Jamesway  line  is  so  complete 
there’s  no  need  to  compromise.  You 
can  plan  the  most  modern  installa¬ 
tion  and  meet  your  needs  exactly. 
Units  are  versatile,  adaptable  to 
match  all  barn  requirements.  What’s 
more,  Jamesway  equipment  is  easy 
to  install,  built  so  strong  it  will  last 
as  long  as  your  barn  stands. 

See  your  Jamesway  dealer  or 
write  for  literature  on  Jamesway 
Barn  Equipment. 


stanchion  Herringbone  "V”  Stalls 

Stalls  Stalls 


Comfort  Stalls  Windows 


Free  Stalls  Water  Cups  Bull  Pens 


Everything  for  the  dairy  barn  in 
Jamesway’s  complete  line!  And  a 
free  barn  planning  service  to  put 
this  modern  equipment  to  work  for 
you  at  lowest  cost. 
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Cai/way  Fa^trt 
Noted 

by  HAROLD  HAWLEY 


MIXED  ROUGHAGE 

I’ve  been  reading  about  all-corn 
silage  setups  for  dairy  until  I’m 
beginning  to  wonder  if  we  aren’t 
overlooking  some  very  important 
other  facts.  We’ve  long  since  pas¬ 
sed  the  point  of  wondering  whether 
cows  will  do  well  on  corn  silage  as 
the  only  roughage.  This  has  been 
well  established.  Neither  is  there 
much  argument  about  growing  a 
maximum  of  TDN  per  acre  with 
corn.  If  land  is  high-priced  this 
becomes  a  real  consideration.  On 
land  not  so  high-priced  .  .  .  and 
this  is  a  far  more  common  situa¬ 
tion  on  most  N.E.  farms  .  .  .  there 
are  several  other  considerations 
besides  tons  of  TDN  per  acre. 

Really  the  basic  one  is  cost  of 
TDN  and  protein  per  unit.  We 
have  been  boosting  corn  yields 
all  over  the  Northeast;  hay  yields 
have  gone  up  more  slowly.  When 
hay  was  baled  there  were  some 
disadvantages  to  maximum  yields 
of  first  cutting  under  the  drying 
conditions  most  of  us  face.  With 
the  advent  of  haylage,  the  ceiling 
came  off  as  far  as  hay  yields  were 
concerned.  Some  people  who  are 
really  feeding  their  hayfields  are 
pushing  TDN  and  protein  yields 
up  sharply,  with  a  consequent  drop 
in  cost  per  unit  of  TDN  and  pro¬ 
tein.  For  many  of  us  the  cost  per 
unit  of  TDN  in  haylage  is  less 
than  for  corn  silage. 

To  further  make  a  case  for  two 
roughages,  i.e.  haylage  and  corn 
silage,  let  me  suggest  there  are  far 
too  many  farms  and  fields  here  in 
the  Northeast  which  cannot  be 
corned  continuously  without  com¬ 
paction  or  erosion,  or  both.  On 
our  setup  we  find  it  is  about  all 
we  can  do  to  make  the  corn  silage 
we  need  during  the  period  it  is  at 
its  best.  If  we  made  no  haylage, 
and  had  to  harvest  all  our  feed  in 
the  fall,  we  would  certainly  be  up 
against  a  labor  peak  to  stop  all 
labor  peaks.  With  haylage  we  can 
spread  our  harvest  from  June  to 
October. 

Spread  Risk 

The  old  saw  about  having  all 
the  eggs  in  one  basket  seems  to 
apply  here,  too.  There  have  been 
occasional  years  when  storms  of 
hail,  wind  ...  or  drought  have 
seriously  reduced  corn  yields.  With 
two  crops,  the  risk  is  spread  some¬ 
what. 

The  boys  who  favor  all-corn 
keep  talking  about  reducing  ma¬ 
chinery  investment  by  having  only 
one  crop.  It  seems  to  us  that  all  the 
silage  equipment  we  have  .  .  .  chop¬ 
per,  blower,  and  wagon  .  .  .  are 
used  for  both  haylage  and  corn 
silage.  All  we  have  extra  is  a  pick¬ 
up  head  and  a  windrower  which 
are  no  more  investment  than  the 


self-propelled  two-row  chopper  I 
suspect  we  would  need  if  we  had 
to  make  two  or  three  thousand 
tons  of  corn  silage  in  four  or  five 
weeks. 

No  One  Answer 

I’m  sure  that  for  no  two  of  us 
is  there  an  exact  same  answer, 
which  is  the  only  reason  for  com¬ 
menting  on  this  at  all.  All  we  know 
is  that  for  us  with  our  rolling  high- 
lime  land  an  all-corn  roughage 
could  not  begin  to  be  as  economi¬ 
cal  or  satisfactory  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  package  of  haylage  and  corn. 

We  like  to  look  at  the  whole 
ration  and  its  total  cost  rather 
than  just  at  the  roughage.  It’s  easy 
to  forget  that  with  just  corn  silage 
the  percentage  protein  has  to  be 
stepped  up  pretty  sharply,  which 
still  costs  money.  Haylage,  if  early 
cut,  helps  out  in  this  regard. 


THE  NEW  LOOK 

Late  afternoon  (June  9  it  was) 
and  the  wind  really  did  a  job.  It 
was  a  local,  freak  type  of  storm 
with  heavy  rain  and  some  twisting 
to  the  wind.  Of  course,  trees  were 
most  susceptible  at  that  time  of 
year,  what  with  new  growth  and 
full  foliage.  Add  to  this  the  absence 
of  real  storms  for  several  years, 
with  the  consequent  build-up  of 
decayed  trees  and  rotten  limbs. 
Well,  when  that  storm  hit,  a  lot  of 
timber  bit  the  dust.  The  tops  which 
came  out  of  several  trees  gave  our 
woodlot  a  new  low  look  ...  a  pro¬ 
file  as  new  as  dew. 

We  were  commenting  about  the 
fact  that  another  storm  would  have 
to  be  a  real  howler  to  do  much 
damage  after  the  first  one  had 
weeded  out  the  weak  trees  and 
limbs  and  lowered  the  profile  of 
so  many.  It  was  also  a  natural 
thing  to  be  thinking  about  the  re¬ 
duced  susceptibility  of  the  new 
buildings  in  the  area  compared  to 
the  former  ones. 

The  ranch-type  houses  certainly 
don’t  offer  the  target  for  the  wind 
that  the  fine  old  two  and  three- 
story  ones  do.  Or  consider  the 
new-type  poultry  houses.  Having 
forsaken  poultry  several  years  ago, 
I  know  nothing  about  that  busi¬ 
ness,  but  do  observe  the  long  low 
houses  being  built.  Some  change 
from  the  remodeled  dairy  barns 
with  their  two  and  three -story 
arrangement! 

Of  course,  the  new  look  for  dairy 
regardless  of  the  internal  details 
is  for  the  barns  to  be  one-story 
affairs  with  no  overhead  hay  stor¬ 
ing.  Here  again  the  new  profile  is 
low  .  .  .  but  there  is  a  sour  note 
here.  The  silos  keep  getting  taller 
and  taller.  With  the  current  boom 
on  for  silo  manufacturers  who  can 
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scarcely  match  production  to  the 
demand,  one  would  be  rash  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  we  may  begin  to  see  some 
new  low  profiles  for  silage  storage 
here  in  the  Northeast. 

Let’s  see  what  happened.  As 
dairies  have  increased  in  size,  and 
as  the  trend  toward  haylage  and 
corn  silage  has  accelerated,  most 
of  us  have  thought  in  terms  of 
another  silo  or  two  .  .  .  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  larger  one  at  that.  In  the 
midwest  and  West  Coast  cattle  feed¬ 
ing  situations,  when  the  number  of 
cattle  to  be  fed  gets  large  many 
feeders  decide  on  large  trench  bun¬ 
ker  silos,  paved  and  roofed,  as  a 
way  to  cut  the  investment  per  ton 
of  silage  stored,  and  as  a  way  to 
speed  up  the  storing  process.  I’m 
just  wondering  if  some  of  the  new 
dairy  setups  to  be  built  in  the  next 
several  years  for  two,  three,  or 
four  hundred  cows  won’t  be  a 
natural  for  some  of  these  trench 
bunker  silos.  If  so,  we’ll  be  back 
in  the  trend  toward  the  new  low 
look. 


NO  DECISION 

Last  year  we  covered  most  of 
our  hayfields  at  least  once  with 
liquid  manure.  This  year  when  we 
started  cutting  hay  it  was  clear 
there  was  more  quackgrass  in  the 
stand  than  normal.  In  fact,  both  of 
the  first  two  fields  were  clean  last 
year  yet  had  some  quack  in  them 
this  year.  We  were  about  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  manure  and  the  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  fertilizer  had  encour¬ 
aged  the  grass. 

Well,  so  then  we  moved  to 
another  field,  one  not  manured 
last  year,  and  not  fertilized  this 
spring,  and  it  was  quacky.  So  we 
came  to  no  conclusion.  Actually, 
we  are  still  mystified  as  to  where 
the  quackgrass  came  from.  Guess 
we  will  continue  to  manure  hay¬ 
fields,  and  use  some  nitrogen  in 
the  mixture  we  use  to  fertilize  the 
hayfields. 

NATURE'S  WONDERFUL 

WAYS 

It’s  always  been  a  source  of 
wonder  to  me  how  deer  and  other 
wild  animals  find  salt,  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  do.  What  is 
really  more  important  is  the  urge 
that  drives  them  to  search  for  it. 
It  even  drives  cattle  to  wander. 
Several  years  ago  we  had  a  bunch 
of  heifers  who  broke  out  every 
day  for  about  a  week.  Finally  we 
noticed  that  they  were  out  of  salt. 
Putting  another  block  of  salt  in  the 
pasture  did  more  than  all  of  the 
fence  mending  we  had  been  doing! 

All  this  came  to  mind  as  a  result 
of  our  experience  with  salt  and 
minerals  for  our  milking  bunch 
this  spring.  They  were  getting  all 
the  medicated  blue  salt,  block  salt, 
and  a  simple  mineral  mix  they 
wanted  all  winter.  Suddenly,  in 
April  and  May  consumption  of  the 
mineral  mix  more  than  doubled. 
When  we  turned  them  out  in  their 
little  pasture  they  had  fresh  grass 
for  a  few  days,  after  which  we  fed 
them  fresh-chopped  haylage.  The 
consumption  of  the  minerals  as 
well  as  the  salt  dropped  way  down 


.  .  .  even  below  the  level  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  winter.  Obviously,  by  late 
spring  they  were  feeling  a  shortage 
of  some  mineral  which  they  either 
got  from  the  new  grass  or  haylage, 
or  else  being  out  in  the  sun  en¬ 
abled  them  to  assimilate  some  ele¬ 
ment  better.  At  any  rate,  what  a 
wonderful  thing  that  nature  sets 
up  a  craving  for  something  rather 
than  to  let  a  deficiency  continue 
and  become  a  serious  thing. 

GARBAGE  WAGON 

For  years  we  used  to  throw 
everything  from  a  leaky  gas  can 
to  broken  glass  and  discarded  oil 
filters  in  a  pile  behind  the  shop. 
About  once  a  year  this  had  to  be 
all  picked  up  and  loaded  into  the 
pick-up  for  a  ride  to  the  dump, 
where  it  had  to  be  handled  again. 
Finally,  about  two  years  ago  we 
salvaged  an  old  running  gear  from 
a  wagon  no  longer  used  (or 
usable),  put  some  plank  on  it, 
and  set  on  a  big  old  leaky  stock 
tank.  The  whole  affair  is  backed 
more  or  less  out  of  sight.  We  now 
throw  all  the  junk  in  it,  and  when 
the  tank  is  full  we  just  hook  a  trac¬ 
tor  to  it  and  haul  it  to  the  dump. 
Once  there,  the  tank  is  pushed  over 
the  side  to  dump  it,  the  empty  tank 
loaded  again,  and  we  are  all  set 
for  another  six  months.  It’s  the 
best  use  we  ever  made  of  some 
worn-out,  no-good  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment. 


Dates  to  Remember 


Aug.  3  -  Connecticut  Hol¬ 
stein-  Friesian  Assoc.  State 
Black  and  White  Show. 

Aug.  4-5  -  New  England 
Green  Pastures  Dairy  Farmers 
Business  Management  Conference, 
University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham. 

Aug.  8-9  -  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  summer 
tour  to  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Aug.  10  -  University  of 
Delaware's  annual  Farm  and 
Home  Field  Day,  Georgetown 
Agricultural  Substation. 

Aug.  13  -  Kid  Show,  The 
Garden  State  Dairy  Goat  Assoc¬ 
iation,  Roxmd  House,  Rutgers, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Aug.  15-20-XVII  Internet '1 
Horticultural  Congress,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  College 
Park. 


Aug.  17-18  -  Northern  New 
York  Forage  Field  Days,  La- 
Fargeville,  N.Y. 

Aug.  18-21  -  Pageant  of 
Steam,  Roseland  Park,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.Y. 

Aug.  19-20  -  Vermont  Lum¬ 
berjack  Roimdup,  Branbury  State 
Park,  Lake  Dunmore,  Vermont. 

Aug.  25  -  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  Biennial  Grassland- 
Dairy  Field  Day,  Dairy  Research 
Center,  Beemervllle,  N.J 

Aug.  26  -  Pennsylvania 
State  Plowing  Contest  and  Farm 
Materials  Handling  Day,  Belle¬ 
ville. 

Sept.  2-5  -  Old  Mill 
Village  Museum  Folk  Festival, 
near  New  Milford,  Pa. 
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LOCATION  OF  33RD  ANNUAL 
FIELD  DAY  AND  FARM  MATERIALS 
HANDLING  EXHIBITION 
MENDON  PONDS— MONROE  COUNTY 
AUG.  lO&ll 


ra  u  s  /£f20 


DON’T  MISS  IT! 

ANNUAL  FIELD  DAY 
AND  MATERIALS 
HANDLING  EXHIBITION 

THE  BIG  SUMMER  FARM  SHOW 


NEW  MACHINES.  NEW  MODELS,  NEW  FEATURES 

More  than  10  acres  of  farmland  will  becovered  by  displays  of  the  latest  makes, 
models  and  styles  of  farm  equipment  from  pumps  to  plows,  from  tractors  to 
trailers.  Most  major  manufacturers  will  be  on  hand.  They’ll  have  the  newest 
versions  of  standard  makes  and  models  and  will  introduce  several  new  concepts 
in  farm  machinery  —  models  just  now  getting  into  production.  If  you  have  any 
plans  at  all  to  buy  new  machinery,  the  Field  Day  will  provide  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  shop  around  for  the  make  and  model  that’s  just  right  for  you. 


AUG.  10  -  11 

MONROE  COUNTY 

CLARENCE  E.  MATHEWS 
&  SON 

FARM  AND  MENDON  PONDS 


SEE  POWER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  IN  ACTION 


No  matter  what  your  line  of  farming  may  be,  there’ll  be  something  of  interest. 
More  than  one  million  dollars  worth  of  farm  machines  will  be  on  display  and 
many  will  be  put  through  the  paces  in  actual  field  demonstrations.  You’ll  see  a  full 
line  of  tractors  and  almost  every  type  of  auxiliary  equipment  from  tillage  tools  to 
harvesting  machines.  Among  them  will  be  a  new  two-row  potato  harvester,  a  new 
sugar  beet  harvester,  an  air-blast  chemical  sprayer  and  several  new  style  forage 
harvesting  and  haying  machines. 


Materials  handling  on  the  farm  becomes  more  and  more  important  in  the  fight  for 
higher  output  per  hour  of  labor  —  and  materials  handling  will  be  a  long  suit  at  the 
Field  Day.  You’ll  get  the  story  on  new  ways  to  handle  feed  for  maximum  efficiency 
and  minimum  effort.  Manufacturers  will  display  and  demonstrate  all  types  of  forage 
handling  and  earrying  equipment  from  wagon  boxes  to  silo  unloaders.  Take  your 
pick  of  the  two  days  —  or  take  part  in  both  —  and  you’ll  have  plenty  of  time  to  get 
the  full  story. 


The  Field  Day  hosts  have  land  area  totaling  more  than  2400  acres  —  plenty  of 
room  for  many  other  important  farm  interests.  You’ll  see  demonstrations  of  practi¬ 
cal  ways  to  use  farm  chemicals.  The  fertilizer  story  will  be  told.  There  will  be  silos 
and  milking  machines  on  display,  and  even  a  booth  on  dairy  breeding.  Many  farm- 
use  products  ranging  from  scales  to  lightning  rods  will  be  displayed.  Make  it  a 
point  now  to  visit  the  Field  Days  —  and  profit  by  your  experience! 


EXTRA - 

WATER 

SYSTEMS 

EXHIBIT 


Wondering  what  to  do  about  water?  Then  make  it  a  must  to  visit  the  outstand¬ 
ing  Water  systems  exhibit.  You’ll  get  a  fountain  of  new  ideas  on  how' to  meet 
your  needs  practically  and  effectively.  Irrigation  equipment,  pumps  and  watering 
systems  will  be  on  display,  and  experts  in  the  field  will  be  on  hand  to  discuss 
your  individual  needs.  Whether  you’re  a  dairyman,  crops  farmer,  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  grower,  a  visit  to  this  section  can  more  than  pay  for  the  trip. 


THIS  INVITATION  SPONSORED  IN  THE  INTEREST 
OF  MORE  PROFITABLE  FARM  OPERATION  BY 
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NEW  BARN 

Contractors  have  just  completed 
for  us  a  new  free-stall  barn  measur¬ 
ing  128  X  77  feet .  .  .  and  also  a 
new  20  x  60  silo.  The  barn  has 
aluminum  roofing  on  both  roof 
and  sides;  some  folks  wonder  if 
it’s  too  thin  for  sidewalls.  It’s  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  solid  wood  wall  30 
inches  up  from  the  floor,  and  with 
planks  at  intervals  above  this.  We 
feel  that  the  sides  can  be  protected 
from  damage  by  cows,  and  hope 
the  aluminum  will  keep  the  build¬ 
ing  cool. 

Barn  is  of  pole- type  construc¬ 
tion;  it’s  designed  to  hold  104  stalls 
eventually,  but  has  only  80  now. 
There  are  18  translucent  plastic 
roof  panels  to  give  light;  we’re 
glad  there  are  that  many. 

We’re;  hoping  to  avoid  moisture 


condensation  on  the  inside  of  roof 
in  winter  with  a  setup  where  air 
flows  from  openings  along  eaves, 
up  along  underside  of  roofing  and 
out  a  roof-ridge  ventilator.  There 
is  a  12-inch  opening  along  the 
length  of  ridge,  covered  by  a  two- 
slope  “upper  roof”  that  is  two  feet 
wide  on  both  slopes,  and  leaving 
a  four-inch  opening  between  venti¬ 
lator  opening  cover  and  main  roof. 

The  silage  bunk,  measuring  96 
X  5  feet,  is  towa;rd  the  west  side  of 
the  building  .  .  .  with  the  hope  that 
whatever  snow  blows  in  will  be 
easier  to  handle  in  the  bunk  area 
than  in  the  free  stalls.  The  bunk 
is  wide,  but  we  weren’t  sure  when 
building  it  just  which  silage  con¬ 
veyor  we  wanted  to  use,  so  we 
built  it  wide  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  any  of  them.  Presently  we  are 
using  a  self-unloading  wagon  to 


put  silage  into  the  bunks. 

A  large  hay  bunk  is  presently 
located  where  another  row  of  stalls 
will  eventually  go.  Although  we 
have  used  greenchop  .  .  .  and  hay- 
lage  in  ’66  ...  we  are  planning  to 
feed  hay  and  corn  silage  as  free- 
choice  roughage  the  year  ’round. 
We  have  another  silo  at  the  home 
farm  (14  x  50),  plus  a  14  x  30 
where  my  father  lives  ...  all  of 
them  will  give  enough  storage 
space  to  make  this  roughage  feed¬ 
ing  goal  become  a  reality. 

Over  the  years,  we’ve  removed 
the  trees  from  all  our  tillable  land, 
part  of  which  we  formerly  used 
for  pasture.  Now  it  doesn’t  have 
any  shade,  and  consequently 
doesn’t  work  very  well  for  pasture. 
Anyway,  the  herd  acts  more  con¬ 
tented  being  at  the  barn  and  sur¬ 
rounding  exercise  area  all  the  time 


rather  than  fighting  flies  and  heat 
away  from  the  barn  area  ...  so 
they  won’t  go  out  to  pasture  any 
more. 

Plans  call  for  a  milking  parlor 
and  holding  area  in  the  old  barn, 
but  for  now  we’re  milking  in  the 
stanchions  there.  The  old  barn  will 
also  serve  as  hay  storage,  and  hay 
will  be  trucked  over  to  the  feed 
bunk  in  the  new  structure.  Grain 
is  presently  fed  in  the  mangers  of 
the  stanchion  barn  while  cows  are 
being  milked  ...  it  seems  good  to 
have  dry  manger  floors  with  noth¬ 
ing  being  spilled  from  waterers. 

We  have  adequate  land  to  feed 
the  cattle  that  can  be  housed  by 
the  new  setup  .  .  .  300  acres  owned, 
250  tillable  acres  rented,  and  60 
more  acres  worked  on  shares. 
—Alan  Weatherby,  Trumansburg, 
New  York. 


Personal  Flarm  Experience 

I  The  items  on  this  page  all  come  from  \ 
i  the  firing  line  of  farm  production  j 


CORN  GROWING 

From  past  experience  I  know 
that  old  sods  of  any  kind  and 
corn  after  corn  can  be  expected  to 
have  sod  worms.  After  the  ground 
was  plowed  and  harrowed,  I 
sprayed  with  heptachlor  ( aldrin 
would  have  achieved  the  same 
result).  I  recall  during  the  first 
years  I  owned  this  farm  I  planted 
corn  on  a  field  that  had  been  in 
sod  several  years  and  had  only  a 
fifty  percent  stand  compared  to 
new  sod  adjacent. 

Then,  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
son  Jim  planted  corn  on  an  old 
sod  he  had  sprayed.  He  had  a 
yield  of  157  bushels  per  acre  and 
a  22,000  plant  population  from 
25,000  seeds.  My  corn  was  after 
corn  that  had  been  planted  on  new 
sod  the  year  before.  I  thought  it 
did  not  need  spray;  as  a  result,  I 
had  only  an  18,000  plant  popula¬ 
tion  and  107  bushels  per  acre. 

Our  practice  is  to  lime.  Then  in 
either  the  fall  or  later  apply  300 
pounds  per  acre  of  0-20-20,  and 
in  the  spring  before  plowing  (or 
drilled  in  after  plowing)  500 
pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate. 
We  do  this  even  on  alfalfa  sods 
that  have  been  manured.  If  it  were 
not  for  harrowing  to  smooth  the 
ground  for  spraying,  one  double 
disking  with  a  smoothing  harrow 
(spike  tooth)  behind  it  is  our  soil 
preparation. 

We  plant  in  36-inch  rows,  ker¬ 
nels  7  inches  apart  in  the  rows  .  .  . 
about  25,000  seeds  per  acre  with 
300  pounds  10-10-10  in  planter, 
and  where  possible  plant  north 
and  south  so  the  sunlight  can  get 
between  the  rows. 

Instead  of  putting  Atrazine  on 
with  the  planter,  we  like  to  use  it 
all  over  tlie  field  about  the  time 
the  corn  comes  up.  With  2  to  2y2 
pounds  per  acre  we  have  such  a 
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perfect  kill  that  last  year  20  acres 
were  not  even  cultivated  once.  We 
have  never  had  any  trouble  with 
growing  oats  that  are  used  for  a 
nurse  crop  the  next  year;  the  only 
dead  spots  are  where  the  sprayer 
stopped.  However,  you  cannot 
plant  wheat  or  any  cover  crop  the 
same  year.  —  Hugh  Fergus,  Slip¬ 
pery  Rock,  Pennsylvania 


Merton  Plaisted  and  son 


GOOD  COWS 

We’ve  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  most  profitable  level  of  milk 
production,  and  how  far  it  pays 
to  push  a  herd. 

This  past  year  our  herd  average 
was  19,765  pounds  ofmilk,  a  mod¬ 
est  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
To  me  the  important  point  is  that 
returns  over  feed  cost  have  increas¬ 
ed  steadily  as  the  herd  average 
has  increased. 

Up  until  1964,  top  grain  per 
cow  per  day  was  20  pounds,  but 
this  year  it  has  been  increased  to 
28  pounds.  We  buy  a  commercial 
grain  mixture  ( not  the  cheapest  we 
could  get),  but  I  feel  definitely  that 
I  would  have  to  feed  more  of  a 
home  mixture  to  get  the  same  pro¬ 


duction.  It  is  possible  that  heavier 
feeding  of  grain  would  up  produc¬ 
tion,  but  I  feel  that  we  are  about 
on  target. 

When  I  finished  high  school  in 
1947  I  began  to  buy  purebred 
Holsteins  from  top  herds  nearby. 
By  1951  the  herd  average  was 
11,061  pounds  of  milk  ...  in  ’61 
it  had  grown  to  16,202  .  .  .  and, 
as  I  said  earlier,  it  was  19,765 
pounds  last  year. 

We  cull  rigidly.  After  a  heifer 
has  milked  a  year  I  decide  whether 
to  keep  her  or  sell.  The  decision  is 
based  pardy  on  her  record,  but 
also  on  her  looks,  her  disposition, 
and  how  she  eats. 

The  herd  runs  on  good  pasture, 
but  they  get  hay,  haylage  or  corn 
silage  as  soon  as  the  pasture  gets 
short. 

We  have  a  stanchion  barn,  and 
I  would  quit  milk  production 
before  I  would  go  to  loose  housing; 
neither  do  I  want  to  go  to  100 
cows. 

The  herd  numbers  26,  and  I 
figure  it  takes  a  man-and-a-half 
to  care  for  them.  Dad  helps,  also 
the  two  older  boys  (17  and  14), 
but  we  also  have  70  ewes  and  raise 
a  litde  wheat  as  a  cash  crop.  We 
sell  purebred  heifers  as  breeders. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
Dad,  who  taught  me  most  of  what 
I  know  about  livestock. 

I  have  been  asked  what  it  takes 
to  develop  a  herd  that  has  been 
very  close  to  top  herd  in  DHIC  in 
New  York  for  several  years.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  things.  The  first  is  good 
cows.  We  started  with  good  ones, 
and  have  used  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion.  I  feel  that  our  roughage  has 
improved  in  quality.  .  .  but  equal¬ 
ly  important  is  knowing  the  cows, 
and  giving  them  individual  atten¬ 
tion.  —  Merton  Plaisted,  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y. 


Robert  Beattie  holds  new  plastic  con¬ 
tainers  for  grapes. 


GRAPE  GROWING 

In  the  past  20  years  there  have 
been  changes  in  grape  growing 
just  as  in  other  farm  enterprises. 

For  example,  average  yields 
have  increased.  Where  2  to  2y2 
tons  per  acre  were  considered 
good,  the  State  average  is  now  4 
tons,  and  5  to  6  tons  are  not 
uncommon. 

Pruning  has  changed,  with  the 
emphasis  on  higher  trellises  to  give 
more  bearing  surface.  Also,  there 
is  a  trend  toward  pruning  for  me¬ 
chanical  harvesting. 

Chemical  weed  control  has  re¬ 
placed  some  cultivation,  but  we 
still  plow  the  vineyards  every 
spring.  Some  claim  that  cultivation 
is  not  necessary  where  weeds  are 
controlled  by  chemicals  both  in 
and  between  the  rows. 

We  also  use  more  fertilizer. 
Every  spring  we  put  on  50  to  100 
pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  per  acre; 
also  potash  where  the  vines  show 
potash  deficiency.  However,  there 
is  a  trend  toward  regular  applica¬ 
tion  of  300  to  400  pounds  of 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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muriate  of  potash  rather  than  to 
wait  for  a  deficiency  symptom. 

Some  people  think  of  growing 
grapes  as  a  seasonal  occupation, 
but  actually  there  is  work  the  year 
’round.  We  prune  during  most  of 
the  winter  in  our  30  acres.  Then  in 
the  spring  trellises  must  be  repair¬ 
ed,  there  is  cultivating  and  spray¬ 
ing  at  least  four  times,  and  of 
course  harvest  is  the  big  job.  We 
use  local  help,  mostly  women,  and 
pay  them  on  a  piecework  basis. 

The  Welch  people  have  develop¬ 
ed  a  handy  plastic  container  that 
holds  40  pounds  of  grapes.  They 
nest  for  storing,  but  can  be  turned 
around  for  stacking. 

Most  of  our  acreage  is  Con¬ 
cords,  but  around  7  acres  are  wine 
grapes  that  go  to  Hammondsport. 
The  Concords  are  trucked  to  West- 
field,  usually  12  to  15  tons  to  a 
XodiA.  —  Robert  Beattie,  Hector, 
N.  Y. 

SAVING  WATER 

A.B.  Macinness,  Litchfield, 
Maine,  has  written  and  shared 
some  of  his  thoughts  on  how  to 
get  the  most  out  of  the  limited 
water  his  area  has  been  receiving 
in  recent  years.  He  was  able  to 
irrigate  25  acres  of  his  crops  in 
1965,  but  reports  that  even  so  it 
was  a  tough  year,  with  the  water 
table  dropping  substantially. 

He  reports  that  he  has  found 
it  important  to  rotate  his  crops  so 
there  is  periodic  winter  cover,  and 
that  he  always  plans  to  plow  early 
enough  in  the  spring  so  that  any 
cover  crop  (or  weeds)  will  not 
pump  out  very  much  moisture 
through  transpiration.  He  further 
plants  across  the  slope  wherever 
possible  so  that  the  rows  will  catch 
whatever  rainfall  is  available. 

Also,  he  doesn’t  do  much  fall 
plowing  and  thereby  encourage 
winter  erosion. 

He  uses  cover  crops  to  prevent 
winter  erosion,  and  recommends 
snow  fences  to  drift  extra  snow  on 
knolls  that  tend  to  be  droughty. 

If  crops  are  to  be  planted  in  the 
fall,  he  recommends  knocking 
weeds  down  in  summer  with  an 
herbicide  so  they  won’t  take  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  soil.  Finally,  he 
makes  a  comment  that  fertile  soil 
stands  drought  best.  This  fact  was 
noticeable  all  over  the  Northeast 
during  the  last  few  dry  years  .  .  . 
plants  did  best  on  soils  where  they 
could  use  every  drop  of  water  they 
got  without  being  short  of  fertilizer. 

SYRUP  MAKER 

We  produced  850  gallons  of 
syrup  from  2,000  taps  in  1966  .  .  . 
a  good  year.  We  tapped  the  6th  of 
March  this  year  and  finished  up  on 
April  15.  It  was  boiled  in  two 
arches,  each  equipped  with  an  oil 
gun.  One  arch  has  a  5  x  9  flue 
pan,  the  other  has  a  5  x  11  evapo¬ 
rator  and  a  syrup  pan.  We  figure 
on  using  a  gallon  of  oil  to  boil 
down  a  quart  of  syrup. 

We’re  using  buckets  only, 
although  we  have  tried  plastic  tub¬ 
ing.  The  tubing  is  chewed  by  squir¬ 
rels  and  it’s  time-consuming  to  get 
the  ice  out  when  we  have  a  cold 
snap. 
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Most  of  the  trees  are  in  our  own 
woods,  but  we  also  tap  some  along 
the  road  and  pay  owners  a  speci¬ 
fied  amount  per  tap.  The  trees 
along  roads  usually  produce  more 
sap  because  of  larger  root  systems 
and  crowns,  but  they  dry  up  quick¬ 
er  if  windy  weather  comes  along. 
A  tree  should  be  at  least  12  inches 
in  diameter  before  it’s  tapped. 
We’ve  used  the  chemical  “pills”  in 
the  tapholes  ever  since  they  were 
on  the  market. 

Much  of  the  syrup  .  .  .  and  some 
sugar  and  maple  cream  ...  is  re¬ 
tailed  at  our  sales  outlet  on  Route 
20,  where  we  also  sell  antique  fur¬ 
niture.  In  fact,  our  major  business 
is  refinishing  and  selling  early 
American  iurniture.  —  Rickard 
Bury,  Morrisville,  New  York. 


TRENCH  SILO 

We  started  using  a  trench  silo  in 
the  fall  of  ’65  .  .  .  fed  from  it  be¬ 
tween  October  20  and  December 
28.  It’s  100  feet  long,  25  feet  wide, 
and  was  filled  to  a  depth  of  about 
12  feet. 

It  has  a  concrete  bottom,  and 
earth  sides.  We  are  considering 
investing  enough  more  to  put  a 
roof  and  sidewalls  over  it  so  we 
could  use  it  for  equipment  storage 
when  empty  of  silage.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent,  we  have  an  investment  of 
about  $700  in  it. 

A  front-end  loader  on  a  tractor 
breaks  silage  out  from  the  pile, 
then  a  regular  hay  elevator  con¬ 
veys  it  to  a  self-unloading  wagon 
that  in  turn  discharges  into  the 


silage  bunk.  All  this,  equipment 
we  had  on  hand  anyway  ...  so 
there  was  no  extra  investment 
involved. 

Lime  was  spread  over  the  top 
of  silage  to  prevent  top  spoilage 
as  much  as  possible;  there  was 
still  some,  but  not  bad,  A  layer  of 
lime,  though,  is  heavy  to  peel  off 
the  top ! 

All  our  silage  is  from  corn  .  .  . 
we  have  110  acres  this  year.  We 
have  200  milkers  on  the  farm  and 
recently  remodeled  to  free  stalls. 

We  also  have  upright  silos  for 
storing  silage.  The  trench  has 
proved  a  satisfactory  and  low-cost 
storage  method,  but  I  confess  I’d 
not  want  more  than  one  of  them. 
—  Ken  Kelso,  East  Meredith,  New 
York. 


You  say  you  can’t  afford  to.  Not  today.  Well— 
actually  no  time’s  the  right  time  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  to  break  down.  And  that’s  Why  Atlantic 
puts  out  a  complete  line  of  quality  lubricants 
and  motor  oils  that  keep  farm  machinery  operat¬ 
ing  when  you  need  it  most. 

Atlantic  motor  oils  do  a  lot  more  than  just 
lubricate.  They  clean,  seal,  cool,  and  protect 
engines  against  acid  and  rust  formations.  And 
an  Atlantic  salesman  can  assist  you  in  selecting 
the  proper  oil  for  each  job  because  Atlantic  makes 


a  lubricant  that’s  just  right  for  your  engine.  He 
knows  which  product  will  give  you  both  economi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  quality  service  for  any  type  farm 
equipment.  When  it’s  important  for  your  equip¬ 
ment  to  keep  on  the  go,  it’s  important  to  keep  it 
lubricated  with  top-quality  Atlantic  products. 

Chances  are,  you’ll  never  have  a  breakdown 
over  us! 

For  quality  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  motor 
oil,  heating  oil,  kerosene  ...  for  prompt  m 

deliveries,  loan  of  equipment,  complete  Jm  Tijm  MTim* 
service  ...  call  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company  or  your  Atlantic  distributor. 


Today,  you  just 
might  have 

a  breakdown! 
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AS  WE  SAW  INDIA 


Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ches¬ 
ter  H.  Lee  of  Dexter,  New  York, 
took  a  trip  last  winter  to  India 
under  the  sponsorship  of“Farmers 
and  World  Affairs,  Inc.  ”  Here  is 
their  report: 

Farming  in  India  can  not  be 
compared  to  ours:  (1)  There  is  a 
much  warmer  climate  permitting 
two  to  four  crops  per  year;  (2) 
The  rainfall  nearly  all  comes  in 
July  and  August,  necessitating  ir¬ 
rigation  for  good  crops.  This  has 
been  developed  in  probably  one- 
sixth  of  the  area  and  is  rapidly 
expanding  at  present;  (3)  There 
is  the  age-old  taboo  against  killing 


any  animal  life,  especially  the  cow; 
(4)  The  joint  family  village  life 
system  of  subsistance  remains  as 
the  forefathers  have  done;  (5) 
There  is  lack  of  incentive  to  get 
forward  as  a  result  of  the  many 
invasions  and  dominance  of  for¬ 
eign  overlords  for  thousands  of 
years,  which  has  created  a  fatalis¬ 
tic  philosophy. 

Much  of  the  farming  is  done  by 
the  “cultivators”  of  the  villages 
with  from  one  to  seven  acres, 
mostly  by  hand  and  bullocks,  very 
simple  equipment.  A  few  do  irriga¬ 
tion  by  the  “Persian  Wheel” 
pumps.  The  chief  purpose  has  been 
subsistence  of  the  Family. 


There  has  developed,  since  in¬ 
dependence,  another  group  of  edu¬ 
cated,  moneyed  people,  industrial¬ 
ists,  professional  people  and 
landlords  of  the  past  who  have 
up  to  300  acres,  who  have  good 
crops  from  good  seed,  fertilizer, 
irrigation,  some  mechanization, 
who  hire  help  and  produce  for  the 
market  as  a  contribution  to  society 
and  country  or  even  as  -an  avoca¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  there  are  many  in 
between,  including  some  very  enter¬ 
prising  progressive  cultivators  who 
are  the  real  hope  of  India. 

Part  of  the  food  problem  is  due 
to  the  political  barrier  between 
states  and  regions,  and  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  people  to  use  substitute 
foods  in  times  of  shortage.  This 


is  complicated  due  to  so  many 
different  languages,  illiteracy  and 
lack  of  communication.  Schools 
are  now  available  in  most  areas. 

The  people  of  India  have  prac¬ 
tically  none  of  the  things  we  call 
necessities  such  as  automobiles, 
radios,  refrigerators,  or  even 
household  furniture.  Their  cloth¬ 
ing  is  simple,  but  attractive;  houses 
are  mainly  small,  roofed  areas; 
the  method  of  transportation  is 
foot  or  bicycle;  food  is  mainly 
vegetarian,  schools  are  crowded. 
The  minimum  wage  is  15  rupees 
($3.50)  per  month,  with  atypical 
laborer’s  daily  wage  1  to  2  rupees. 

The  People 

We  found  the  people  to  be  very 
attractive,  slender,  with  excellent 
posture  and  pleasing  mannerisms 
and  gestures'.  They  were  very 
friendly  and  hospitable  with  what 
they  had,  and  eager  to  learn  about 
us  and  our  ways  of  farming  and 
living. 

Here  are  my  personal  reactions 
to  India: 

1.  Much  greater  in  size,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  advancement  than  I  re¬ 
alized  and  nearly  self-sufficient. 

2.  Much  tolerance  and  adjust¬ 
ment  of  everyone  to  different  re¬ 
ligions,  ideas  and  status. 

3.  Schools,  extension  service 
and  training  centers,  research, 
production  of  fertilizer,  practical 
equipment,  cultivator  awakening, 
and  public  awareness  of  need  put 
India  on  the  threshold  of  great 
advances. 

4.  Interest  and  challenge  of 
wealthy  and  educated  from  all 
walks  of  life  raise  the  prestige  of 
the  cultivator  and  give  a  model 
for  possibilities  of  production. 

5.  Acceptance,  when  understood, 
of  family  planning,  and  beginning 
of  change  in  attitude  toward  the 
cow. 

6.  Awareness  of  danger  in  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  government  domina¬ 
tion  of  co-ops  and  industry,  false 
security  of  “cure-all”  of  hybrid 
seed  and  chemical  fertilizer,  and 
overmechanization. 

7.  Power  and  increasing  need 
of  the  judgment  of  all  cultivators 
through  their  Farmer’s  Forum. 

Other  observations: 

1.  India  will  become  self-suffi¬ 
cient  in  not  too  distant  future. 

2.  Temporary  aid  to  India 
should  be  given  in  a  manner  to 
assure  adequate  food  prices  to  the 
cultivators  to  stimulate  production. 

3.  Technical  and  educational  as¬ 
sistance  should  be  given  by  those 
experienced  in  their  field  with  con¬ 
sideration  for  local  climatic  and 
cultural  conditions. 

4.  India  should  be  treated  more 
as  an  equal. 

5.  Very  little  danger  of  Com¬ 
munism. 

6.  Let  us  hope  that  “moderniza¬ 
tion”  can  come  without  too  much 
loss  of  philosophy,  rich  historic 
culture,  and  typical  Indian  food, 
dress  manners,  and  attitudes. 

We  made  many  friends,  have 
many  pictures  and  personal  ex¬ 
periences  which  we  will  gladly 
share  with  others  at  convenient 
times  so  that  the  purpose  of  our 
trip  .  .  .  “Peace  Through  Mutual 
Understanding”  ...  may  be 
achieved. 
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How  you  can  bring  happiness  to  m  Hi  ions  of  gai ions  of  water 

just  by  saying  three  iittie  words 


the  words  being  Ultra-Line  plastic  pipe 


To  water,  happiness  is  a  thing  called 
Ultra-line.  Our  special  scientific  Laugh¬ 
ing-Water-Meter  has  proven  that.  We  as¬ 
sume  it’s  because  Ultra-line  plastic  pipe 
is  so  smooth  inside  that  water  can  run 
full  tilt.  And  because  there's  no  way  it 
can  rust  or  corrode,  the  water  stays  pure. 
In  addition.  Ultra-line  coilable  polyethyl¬ 
ene  pipe  is  so  strong  almost  nothing  will 
crunch  through.  It  gives  water  that  secure 
feeling.  And  Just  to  make  sure  of  the 


security,  we  give  you  a  non-prorated  10- 
year  Warranty  covering  complete  cost  of 
pipe  and  installation.  Driscopipe  Ultra-line 
is  backed  by  years  of  research  and  test¬ 
ing,  and  approved  by  the  National  Sani¬ 
tation  Foundation.  It  gives  you  a  happy 
feeling  because  it’s  easy  to  install.  Bring 
happiness  -to  water.  Ask  your  hardware 
dealer,  contractor,  or  water  well  driller 
for  Ultra-line. 


DRILLING  SPECIALTIES  COMPANY 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 
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TIPS  FOR  HEALTHY  HORSES 


A  recent  publication  circulated 
by  a  large  Northeast  co-op  stated 
that  there  are  more  horses  in  this 
area  now  than  there  were  in  1925. 
No  one  who  spends  much  time  in 
the  rural  areas  of  our  northeastern 
states  will  doubt  this  statement. 

Of  course,  many  of  these  are 
race  horses,  but  the  vast  majority 
are  riding  horses  of  all  sorts.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  been  bitten  by  the 
horse  show  bug  can  find  at  least 
a  show  a  week  within  a  seventy- 
mile  radius  of  home  to  try  their 
luck  at. 

The  greatest  increase  seems  to 
be  in  English-type  riding  horses, 
the  “pony  hunter”  being  a  great 
favorite.  A  “pony”  must  be  14.2 
hands  or  under,  according  to 
American  Horse  Shows  Associa¬ 
tion  rules,  so  don’t  be  surprised  at 
the  size  of  some  of  the  entries  if 
you  are  a  spectator  at  a  pony 
hunter  exhibition.  Pony  hunter 
riders  must  not  have  reached  their 
eighteenth  birthday,  and  therefore 
are  mainly  girls  and  boys  new  to 
the  horse  show  circuit. 

Some  Answers 

To  all  such  young  horse  owners 
and  exhibitors  I  should  like  to 
offer  some  answers  to  questions 
asked,  often  too  late,  concerning 
the  health  of  their  mounts  before, 
during,  and  after  horse  shows. 

First,  let’s  start  with  a  healthy 
horse  ( I  know  the  rule  book  calls 
them  ponies,  but  to  the  veterinarian 
they  are  horses).  He  should  be 
parasite-free.  Have  your  veterinar¬ 
ian  run  a  test  for  parasites  on  his 
manure.  If  the  horse  proves  to 
have  worms,  worm  him  according 
to  your  veterinarian’s  recommen¬ 
dation.  Your  veterinarian  may 
then  recommend  that  you  feed  a 
phenothiazine  vitamin  mixture  con¬ 
tinually,  particularly  if  the  horse 
is  to  be  pastured  or  stabled  with 
many  other  horses.  If  your  horse 
shows  signs  of  external  parasites, 
such  as  lice,  mange,  or  ringworm, 
have  him  treated.  A  parasite-free 
horse  gains  weight  and  his  coat 
shines  up  easily.  Otherwise  he  will 
always  be  thin  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  feed  you  are  using. 

When  you  are  showing  horses 
their  feet  should  be  taken  care  of 
by  your  horse-shoer  about  once 
a  month.  Hackney  ponies,  gaited 
saddle  horses,  and  those  requiring 
special  shoes  may  need  to  be  re¬ 
shod  before  each  show. 

Use  a  good  fly  repellent,  that 
is  one  which  repels  flies  as  well  as 
destroying  them,  both  during  and 
before  shows.  Swamp  fever  or  in¬ 
fectious  equine  anemia  is  spread 
from  horse  to  horse  by  bloodsuck¬ 
ing  flies  and  mosquitoes.  There  is 
no  cure  for  this  disease,  so  keep 
the  flies  off  when  near  other  horses. 

Any  horse  worth  owning  should 
have  permanent  protection  against 
tetanus  (lockjaw)  and  have  a 
booster  annually.  If  you  are  going 
to  many  shows  your  veterinarian 
may  recommend  vaccination 
against  equine  influenza  (flu)  and 
equine  encephelomylitis  ( sleeping 
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sickness).  None  of  these  immuniza¬ 
tions  are  one  hundred  percent  ef¬ 
fective,  but  if  you  have  all  three 
and  they  are  repeated  yearly  you 
have  a  much  greater  chance  of 
keeping  your  horse  free  of  disease. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  go  to  the 
show.  Other  people  can  give  you 
advice  on  “vanning”  or  “truck¬ 
ing,”  which  today  usually  means 
“trailering.”  My  one  piece  of  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  to  be  sure  to  use  leg 
bandages  on  all  four  legs  of  any 
horse  to  be  shipped.  Cotton  leg 
bandages  over  a  layer  or  pad  of 


cotton  are  necessary  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  delicate  lower  leg  of 
the  horse.  “Bells,”  “boots,”  or  any 
other  type  of  hoof  covers  are  need¬ 
ed  on  some  horses  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  coronary  band  while 
being  shipped.  Again,  this  is  more 
essential  with  the  gaited  horses. 
Elastic-type  bandage  can  be  used 
to  protect  the  tail  if  your  horse 
rubs  on  the  tailgate. 

Upon  arriving  at  a  one-day 
show,  do  not  overfeed.  Try  to  keep 
your  horse  from  eating  grass  con¬ 
taminated  by  other  horses,  or  he 
may  pick  up  worm  eggs.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  you  should 
never  water  or  grain  horses  out  of 
common  tubs  or  pails  used  by 
other  horses.  Hay  bags  keep  hay 


off  the  ground  where  your  horse 
can  pick  up  infection  or  parasites, 
but  this  is  not  foolproof  preven¬ 
tion,  because  he  will  still  pick  up 
hay  that  he  drops. 

Ordinarily,  it  is  better  to  blanket 
horses  while  shipping  even  on  a 
hot  day.  When  you  arrive  at  the 
show  grounds  take  your  horse  off 
the  vehicle  and  walk  him  to  limber 
him  up,  and  check  him  over  for 
minor  wounds.  Your  veterinarian 
can  give  you  a  colorless  wound 
antiseptic  that  can  be  used  instead 
of  the  purple  preparation  common¬ 
ly  used. 

A  horse  that  doesn’t  drink 
enough  water  is  just  as  much  of  a 
problem  at  shows  as  one  that 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


PIsn  to  visit  the 

FARM  MATERIALS  HANDLING 


5^ 


up 


AUGUST 


at  the  corner  of  Mendon  Center  and  Pond 
\  Road,  4  miles  south  of  Pittsford. 


V 


\ 


w 


See  the  very  latest  equipment 
for  profitable  farming! 


Every  profit-minded  farmer  will  find  this 
show  a  must!  You’ll  see  all  the  latest  mate¬ 
rials  handling  equipment  you  need  for 
modern,  progressive  farming.. .TO  CUT 
LABOR  COSTS  AND  “SHORTEN”  YOUR 
WORK  DAY! 


Qualified  representatives  who  know  their 
business  will  be  on  hand  to  talk  with  you 
about  your  individual  problems.  PLAN  TO 
COME!  ENJOY  A  VISIT  WITH  FRIENDS 
AND  NEIGHBORS!  BRING  THE  WHOLE 
FAMILY! 


Sponsored  by: 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS  CORP.  •  ROCHESTER  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CORP.  •  NEW  YORK  FARM 
EQUIP.  CLUB  •  NEW  YORK  FARM  EQUIP.  DEALERS’  ASSOC.  •  SUCCESSFUL  FARMING  MAGAZINE 
in  conjunction  with  EMPIRE  STATE  POTATO  CLUB’S  33rd  ANNUAL  FIELD  DAYS 


•  FREE  ADMISSION  • 
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H  A  WA 1 1 A  N  3HC  O  3L  3C  3D  AY 


Another  Top  Value  for  Your  Travel  Dollar 


I  American  Agriculturist  Tours  FREE 

I  Department  M-1 

I  Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc.  TRAVEL 

160  Dedham  Avenue 

Needham,  Massachusetts  02192  BOOKLET 

I  Please  rush  me  free  information  on  the  American  Agriculturist  - 
I  Aloha  Week  Hawaiian  Holiday. 

I  Name _ 

j  Address _ 


Travel  Anywhere 
With  TSB 


_ State _ Zip 

PLEASE  PRINT 


TSB 


The  Helicopter  Service 
for  Controlled 
Agriculture 


Ronson  Helicopters  brings  you  an  effective  combination  of 
equipment,  trained  personnel  and  proven  chemicals  to  help 
you  get  maximum  yields  from  your  acreage. 

Write  today  for  this  free  booklet  —  or  phone  609  882-9286. 


RONSON  HELICOPTERS,  INC. 

A  subsidiary  of  the  Ronson  Corporation 

P.O.  Box  1386  /  Mercer  County  Airport  /  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08607 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


POST  OFFICE. 
I  FARM _ 


STATE. 


ZIP. 


ACRES.  MY  PRIMARY  CROPS  ARE. 


HOMELITE 


CHAIN  SAWS 

Pumps  •  Generators 

See  the  Yellow  Pages  for  your 
nearest  dealer,  or  write 

HOMELITE 

P^O^Boj^3^North^^^ 


[iimzn 

POLYETHYLENE  ELECTRIC 
FENCE  INSULATORS^ 

j^Stop  costly  current 
leakage!  Easy  to  ap- 
ply  Red  Snap’rs  give  long  ser- 
vice— won’t  arc  out.  Made  only 
by  North  Central  Plasfics, 
Ellendale,  M  innesota. 


FIT  ANY  TYPE  POST 


WATCH  THOSE  BARGAINS! 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  believe  that 
all  nurserymen  are  honest.  I’d  also 
like  to  believe  that  every  doctor, 
lawyer,  merchant  and  chief  is  com¬ 
pletely  honest,  but  “it  ain’t  neces¬ 
sarily  so!”  I  do  believe  that  repu¬ 
table  nurserymen  or  plantsmen  are 
infuriated  by  misleading  advertis¬ 
ing  in  our  field.  We  can’t  blame 
the  ad  writers  because  these  ads 
are  accepted  and  published  by 
growers. 

The  following  warning  to  watch 
out  for  this  type  of  advertising 
comes  from  the  Arkansas  State 
Plant  Board  (it  could  apply  to 
New  York,  Vermont,  or  any  other 
state): 

The  adroit  pen  of  the  nursery 
ad  writer  can  often  lead  one  to 
believe  he  is  getting  something 
which  he  is  not.  A  good  example 
is  the  “Tree  Tomato”  being  ex¬ 
tolled  in  glowing  prose  and  eye¬ 
catching  color  by  a  pamphlet 
showing  up  in  mail  boxes  every¬ 
where  this  spring.  This  plant  is 
not  the  tree  tomato  ( a  true  tomato 
variety)  being  sold  by  legitimate 
plant  growers. 

“These  amazing  tomatoes,” 
their  promoter  would  have  the  un¬ 
discerning  reader  believe,  “are  a 
recent  development  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  hardy  outdoors,  capable  of 
bearing  bumper  crops  in  a  short 
time,  and  desirable  for  their  lus¬ 
cious,  tasty  fruit.” 

Prominently  displayed  in  the  ads 
are  statements  such  as  these: 

“Grow  it  outdoors  as  a  tree  — 
indoors  as  a  house  plant.  Produces 
quick  bumper  crops  ...  up  to  40- 
60  pounds  per  year!  Delicious  .  .  . 
plum  shaped,  tart  sweet .  .  .  so  firm 
and  flavorful!” 

The  true  facts  concerning  this 
plant,  after  discovering  its  scien¬ 
tific  name  in  the  verbiage  and 
color  of  the  ad,  can  be  found  in 
Bailey’s  Standard  Cyclopedia  on 
Horticulture,  Volume  2,  page  943. 
It  states: 

“Cyphomandra  betacea.  Tree 
tomato.  South  American  spineless 
shrub  .  .  .  sometimes  grown  for  its 
edible  fruit.  Under  cultivation  it 
becomes  a  tree-shaped,  half-woody 
plant,  six  to  ten  feet  high.  PTuit 
seedy,  musky-acid  and  tomato  like 
in  flavor  .  .  .  bears  the  second  and 
third  year  from  seed,  under  glass 
(where  it  must  be  grown  in  North¬ 
ern  states).  Oflitde  concern  to  the 
horticulturist.  Grown  mostly  as  a 
curiosity.”  (Underlining  in  quota¬ 
tion  is  for  emphasis.) 

From  this  description  it  can  be 
readily  concluded  that  the  tree  to¬ 
mato  did  not  originate  nor  did  it 
develop  in  New  Zealand,  since  it 
is  indigenous  to  South  America. 
It  does  not  bear  quickly,  requiring 
two  to  three  years  to  come  into 
production  after  planting  the  seed. 
Assuming  that  the  nursery  supplies 
its  customers  with  seedlings,  it 
would  be  at  least  the  second  year 
before  fruit  is  borne. 

It  is  not  winter-hardy,  being 
half-woody,  and  must  be  grown 
in  greenhouses  or  indoors  in  most 
of  the  United  States.  Neither  does 


by  Nenelzin  R.  White 

a  musky-acid,  tomato-like  flavor 
necessarily  indicate  a  tasty  deli¬ 
cacy.  In  reality,  the  only  kinship 
to  the  tomato  this  plant  can  claim 
is  belonging  to  the  same  family, 
Solanaceae.  So  does  horse-nettle 
and  Purple  Nightshade,  two  of 
Arkansas’  noxious  weeds. 

Changes  Every  Year 

So  much  for  the  warning  from 
the  Arkansas  State  Plant  Board. 
These  unscrupulous  promotions 
vary  from  one  season  to  another 
—  this  year,  the  Tree  Tomato  and 
last  year.  Magnificent  Robinia(the 
common  old  black  locust  called 
by  its  generic  name).  We  have 
also  had  climbing  strawberry 
( almost  any  strawberry  will  climb 
if  its  runners  are  trained)  and 
Ailanthus  tree,  a  weed  tree  of  va¬ 
cant  lots  and  alleys  commonly 
called  “Tree  of  Heaven.” 

The  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  states,  “Fly-by-night 
operators  advertising  plants  usual¬ 
ly  concentrate  on  one  product  a 
season  and  work  through  direct 
mail  advertising,  radio  and  large 
ads  in  newspapers.” 

Following  is  a  list  of  safeguards 
for  home  owners,  approved  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Gommission  and 
the  American  Association  of  Nur¬ 
serymen: 

1 .  Beware  of  outlandish  exaggera¬ 
tions.  The  clue  to  practically  all  mis¬ 
leading  advertising  is  heavily  exag¬ 
gerated  claims. 

2.  If  in  doubt  about  advertising 
claims,  check  with  established  nursery¬ 
men,  the  Better  Business  Service,  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  or  other  reliable 
sources  before  ordering. 

3.  Question  claims  of  "tremendous 
bargains."  Write  the  firm  for  its  retail 
catalog  in  which  you  can  check  regular 
prices. 

4.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the 
age,  size,  grade  or  quality  of  the  plant, 
write  and  inquire  about  it  before  pur¬ 
chasing. 


Fall-Winter  Album 


The  highlight  of  this  issue  is 
KNIT  —  12  pages  of  designs, 
Learn-How  and  news!  Also  includ¬ 
ed  are  directions  for  making  hand¬ 
work  items  and  dozens  of  designs 
from  which  to  choose  your  pat¬ 
terns  for  crochet,  embroidery,  knit, 
sew,  quilt,  etc.!  Only  50  cents  a 
copy! 

To  order,  send  50  cents  in  coins 
to:  American  Agriculturist,  1150 
Avenue  of  theAmericas,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036. 

American  Agriculturist,  August,  1966 
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FARM  DOLLAR  GUIDE 


PRICE  SUPPORT  for  manufactured  milk  has  been  rais- 
ed  5o  cents  per  cwt,  to  $4,00,  effective  through 
March  '67.  (On  April  1  it  was  raised  from  $3,24 
to  $3.50).  For  over  a  year  U.S.  milk  production 
for  each  month  has  been  below  the  same  month  in 
the  previous  year.  Government  spokesmen  hope 
price  increase  will  help  to  reverse  trend. 

Also,  Class  I  price  was  raised  from  $5.30  to 
$5.50  effective  July  5, 

From  these  increases  dairymen  will  benefit 
about  45  to  50  cents  per  cwt.  Recently  the  market 
price  has  been  higher  than  support  level  for  milk 
for  manufacture. 


AUGUST  IS  A  GOOD  MONTH  for  spreading  lime.  The 
way  to  get  it  on  fast  is  to  use  a  lime- spreading 
service!  Soil  will  be  compacted  less  than  in  the 
spring,  and  the  lime  will  have  more  time  to  react 
with  the  soil  before  spring  planting. 

ON  MAY  U.S,  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  '67 
was  increased  by  15  percent,  By  the  time  you  read 
this,  allotment  is  likely  to  be  stepped  up  another 
5  to  10  percent.  May  mean  65  million  acres,  up 
to  about  13  million  from  this  year. 

Also  expected  is  increase  in  ’67  feed  grain 
acreage. 

Total  increase  in  crop  acreage  may  reach  23 
million  acres  ^  government  can  persuade  farmers. 

U.S,  1966  PIG  CROP  will  not  only  be  well  above 
last  year's,  but  will  be  the  largest  since  1963 
(if  farmers  carry  out  their  June-November  inten¬ 
tions),  according  to  USDA's  Crop  Reporting  Board, 

IN  A  1300- COW  HERD  in  California,  producing  cows 
are  not  bred  until  daily  production  in  pounds 
falls  below  the  number  of  days  since  fresh.  For 
example,  if  a  cow  came  in  heat  60  days  after 
calving,  and  was  producing  80  pounds  of  milk  a  day, 
she  would  not  be  bred.  If  at  next  heat  ...  say 
81  days  after  freshening  . . .  production  had  drop¬ 
ped  below  80  pounds,  she  would  be  bred.  Result, 
says  the  manager  (a  veterinarian)  they  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  high  producers  with  calf, 

A  WOOL  piCENTIVE  price  of  66  cents  per  pound  for 
Ihe  19b7  marketing  year  has  been  announced,  by 
USDA,  an  increase  of  1  cent  above  present  level. 


The  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer 


Unless  you  live  upon  the  land  you 
simply  cannot  understand  the  joy  a 
summer  rain  can  mean  as  it  repaints 
the  fields  with  green.  Dry  earth  soaks 
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up  each  welcome  drop  as  eagerly  as 
kids  with  pop;  a  shower  drops  the 
temperature  like  some  big  air  condi¬ 
tioner,  it  washes  out  the  atmosphere 
and  leaves  the  air  all  fresh  and  clear; 
there  is  a  new  and  cleaner  smell  that 
somehow  makes  you  feel  just  swell. 
And  if  you  want  to  snooze  a  bit  there 
is  no  better  time  for  it,  the  lullaby  that 
raindrops  sing  makes  sleeping  wonder¬ 
ful,  by  jing. 

Of  course,  there  are  folks  who  com¬ 
plain  whenever  it  begins  to  rain;  my 
neighbor  hates  to  see  it  fall  though 
grass  and  grain  may  need  it  all,  he 
can  be  shooting  off  his  mouth  about 
the  dangers  of  a  drouth  and  still  begin 
to  whine  and  cry  when  thunder  rolls 
across  the  sky.  It  seems  to  come  when 
he,  somehow,  has  got  hay  down  or 
corn  to  plow,  or  else  he  must  forget 
about  a  trip  to  town  ’til  roads  dry  out. 
And  poor  Mirandy,  she  contends  that 
rain  is  one  of  my  best  friends;  she 
claims  clouds  always  wait  ’til  she  has 
outside  work  saved  up  for  me. 


FOR  TOUGH  JOBS 
AMERICA’S  No.  1  BARN  CLEANER 

Two  gutters  . . .  four  gutters  . . .  angles  . .  .  odd  shapes  ...  in  all  sorts  of  barns,  every  day  more 
than  20,000  Badger  Barn  Cleaners  do  their  job.  And  each  day  the  number  grows. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  Badger  Barn  Cleaner  is  No.  1: 

1.  Unbeatable  barn  cleaning  2.  Badger  dealer  service 

Badgers  keep  on  cleaning  barns  long  after  other  cleaners  have  been  replaced.  And  your  Badger 
dealer  is  close  by  and  competent.  He  knows  how  to  lay  out  a  cleaning  system  and  install  it  to  keep 
running  day  after  day,  trouble-free. 

And  there's  a  bonus  with  your  Badger:  Your  Badger  Barn  Cleaner  will  quickly  and  simply 
convert  to  become  an  already-installed  portion  of  a  Badger  Liquid  Manure  System. 

Good  reasons  why  you  should  install  the  No.  1  Barn  Cleaner,  the  Badger. 

FINANCING  AVAILABLE  Badger  Finance  Plan  covers  all  Badger 
materials-handling  and  field  equipment. Leasing,  too! 


Badger  « 
Dealerships 
Available 


r 


L 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC.,  Dept.  AA86,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin  ^ 

A  subsidiary  of  Massey-Ferguson  Inc.  | 

Please  send  me  literature  on  the  following:  . 

□  Liquid  Manure  Systems  □  Forage  Harvesters  □  Barn  Cleaners  | 

□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Forage  Boxes  □  Forage  Blowers  1 

□  Bunk  Feeders  □  Silage  Distributors  □  Badger  Dealership  | 

I 

Name _ Student  □  | 


Address. 

Phone_ 


/ 


/ 


-  ✓ 


MCD/n 


200  thru  3000  Gallon  Sizes 


America's  most  dependable 
Farm  Tank 


•  Easiest  to  clean  .  .  .  automatically,  or  by  hand, 

•  All  welded  construction. 


•  Lowest  pouring  height. 

•  Patented  refrigeration  cools  milk  cheaper,  with  less 
parts,  than  any  other  system. 


A  Complete  Line 
of  Bam  Equipment 

•  Designed  for  increased 
milk  production. 

•  Cleaner  cows  with 
less  work  for  you. 


COMFORTMASTER  STALLS 


FREE  STALLS 


For  more  information  write  to 

GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Millville,  Pa.  17846 
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Don  Stanton  (right)  visits  with  N.Y.S.  Electric  and  Gas  farm  representative 
Read  Adams.  Planter  is  equipped  for  applying  liquid  or  granular  herbicide, 
and  liquid  or  dry  fertilizer,  and  an  insecticide. 


INTENSIVE  ACRES 

by  Gordon  Conklin 


STARTING  with  one  card  table 
as  a  roadside  stand  about  15  years 
ago,  Don  Stanton  of  North  Nor¬ 
wich,  New  York,  has  developed  a 
retail  sales  outlet  that  moves  pro¬ 
duce  grown  on  80  to  90  acres.  He 
plants  about  30  acres  of  sweet  corn 
and  four  acres  of  strawberry  plants 
each  year  ...  as  well  as  growing 
raspberries,  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
summer  and  winter  squash,  pump¬ 
kins,  Indian  corn,  gourds,  peppers, 
onions  and  snap  beans. 

Peas  and  strawberries  start  the 
season,  and  squash  end  it  up 
around  Christmas  time.  Sweet  corn 
comes  along  by  the  25  th  of  July 
.  .  .  Spring  Gold  and  Golden 
Beauty  for  early  varieties,  with 
Northern  Belle,  Wonderful,  and 
lochief  for  the  main  season. 


Picking  peas,  by  the  way,  is  a 
job  local  labor  won’t  tackle,  so  it’s 
handled  by  a  family  of  migrants 
who  have  been  working  for  the 
Stantons  for  many  summers.  Local 
people  will  hire  out  to  pick  straw¬ 
berries,  though  .  .  .  and  Don  some¬ 
times  allows  customers  to  “pick 
’em  yourself’  in  the  old  beds  that 
are  pretty  well  run  out  compared 
to  newer  plantings. 

There  are  7,000  feet  of  irriga¬ 
tion  pipe  on  this  farm,  enough  to 
reach  any  field  on  the  home  farm; 
in  some  dry  years  every  field  has 
been  irrigated.  The  rig  has  been 
used  every  year,  regardless  of  a 
“wet”  or  “dry”  season.  Don  says, 
“Irrigation  equipment  is  necessary 
insurance  in  this  business.”  Hehas 
$15,000  invested  in  pipe,  pump. 


and  the  95  H.P.  Chrysler  industrial 
engine  that  pounds  the  water  out  to 
thirsty  crops  .  .  .  covering  three 
acres  at  a  setting. 

To  provide  flexibility  of  market¬ 
ing,  not  all  produce  goes  through 
the  retail  outlet  at  the  farm.  There 
are  two  nearby  retail  farmers’ 
markets  (one  in  Oxford  and  one 
in  Norwich)  where  customers  come 
to  purchase  directly  from  farmers. 
Cucumbers  and  tomatoes  are  also 
wholesaled  to  the  Norwich  Pack¬ 
aging  Company’s  plant  just  a 
“hoot  and  a  holler”  from  the 
Stanton  farm. 

Occasionally,  Don  takes  a  load 
to  the  Washington  Street  produce 
market  in  New  York  City.  He 
reports  receiving  as  high  as  $3.50 
to  $5.00  a  bushel  for  peas  .  .  . 
picked  to  demanding  specifications 
by  the  migrant  family  already 
mentioned  in  response  to  the  incen¬ 
tive  of  piecework  rates  about  50 
percent  above  prevailing  rates  in 
the  area. 

Double  Use 

So  far,  the  Stantons  have  not 
had  to  use  insecticides  on  sweet 
corn,  so  the  stalks  can  be  chopped 
for  silage.  Oh,  yes  ...  I  forgot  to 
mention  another  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  involving  85  cows  housed  in 
a  new  free  stall  barn  attached  to 
the  old  stanchion  barn.  It’s  a  dear- 
span  structure  arched  by  laminated 
wood  rafters  with  73  stalls  (37 
stanchions  are  still  available  for 
use  in  the  old  barn). 

“Any  new  farm  building  may 
be  obsolete  in  10  years,”  Don 
says,  “so  we  tried  to  build  one  that 
can  be  used  for  several  purposes.” 
Instead  of  the  usual  pipe  or  boards 
across  the  top  of  free  stalls  that 
force  cattle  back  when  getting  up 
so  manure  will  fall  in  alleyways, 
this  barn  has  a  hay  feeding  bunk 


between  two  rows  that  accom¬ 
plishes  the  same  purpose. 


There  are  around  130  acres  of 
field  corn  grown  on  this  river- 
bottom  farm  each  year  ...  100  for 
picking  and  30  for  silage.  Don 
has  a  20  X  27  Harvestore  to  store 
high-moisture  shelled  corn  for  cow 
feed,  starts  picking  late  in  Septem¬ 
ber  most  years.  There  are  fields 
here  that  have  grown  corn  for  25 
years  in  a  row! 

Predictably,  soil  insects  have 
built  up  with  this  kind  of  cropping 
.  .  .  making  necessary  the  use  of 
an  insecticide  (diazinon)  to  clean 
up  wireworms  and  the  northern 
corn  rootworm.  Nutgrass  posed  a 
real  threat  in  some  fields,  too,  but 
an  application  of  five  pounds  per 
acre  of  atrazine  for  four  years  in  a 
row  cleaned  up  this  pest.  Crab- 
grass  remains  a  problem,  but  it 
can  be  handled  by  cultivation. 


Fertilization  of  field  corn  varies 
according  to  soil  tests,  but  typical¬ 
ly  might  include  460  pounds  per 
acre  of  35-14-14  plowed  down, 
plus  200  pounds  of  dry  10-20-10 
in  the  planter  ...  or  5  gallons  of 
liquid  complete  (also  10-20-10) 
hosed  in  with  the  seed.  Herbicides 
are  atrazine  for  sweet  corn,  LV4 
(2,4-D  ester)  for  field  corn.  Pre¬ 
merge  for  beans. 

The  Stantons  are  not  “all  corn” 
in  feeding  cows;  they  harvested 
17,000  bales  of  hay  in  1965  on 
another  farm  they  own,  and  from 
some  leased  land.  At  the  home 
farm,  every  tillable  acre  is  plowed 
every  year. 


Here’s  an  example  of  the  inten¬ 
sification  coming  to  northeastern 
agriculture  as  urbanization  sweeps 
the  region.  The  best  land  is  under 
heavy  pressure,  and  it  has  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  high  value  product  per  acre 
to  stay  in  farming. 


Keith  Alcott  admires 
a  bounteous  crop  of 
greenhouse  tomatoes. 

% 


CLUB  21  ALONG  20 


ALONG  highway  Route20near 
Waterville,  New  York,  Keith  Alcott 
has  developed  a  sizable  plant  and 
tomato  business,  using  eight  “Cor¬ 
nell  21”  plastic  greenhouses.  Each 
house  is  100  feet  long  by  21  wide, 
branching  off  a  center  structure. 

There  are  two  layers  of  plastic, 
separated  with  2  x  2’s  at  intervals. 
Outside  layer  is  6  mil  standard 
plastic;  inside  layer  is  4  mil  ultra¬ 
violet.  Keith  reports  that  he  will 
eventually  replace  the  present  ma¬ 
terial  with  6  mil  ultraviolet  on  the 
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outside  and  continue  with  4  mil 
“ultra”  on  the  inside. 

Tomatoes  are  the  big  crop  here 
.  .  .  with  bedding  plants  next  in 
importance.  “Start  in  the  business 
with  bedding  plants  rather  than 
tomatoes,”  Keith  recommends. 
Felt  building  paper  is  used  to  make 
short  cylinders  into  which  a  sterile 
plant  growing  medium  for  toma¬ 
toes  is  placed,  similar  to  what  is 
known  as  “Cornell  Artificial  Soil 
Mix  A.”  (For  details  on  artificial 
soil  mixes  and  plastic  greenhouses, 
the  reader  should  contact  Profes¬ 
sor  Ray  Sheldrake,  Vegetable 
Crops  Department,  Cornell  Uni¬ 


versity,  Ithaca,  New  York  14850.) 

Plant  diseases  are  normally  no 
problem  because  of  sterile  growing 
medium  and  controlled  ventilation. 
Insects  sometimes  have  to  be  spot- 
sprayed  with  Systox  or  Thiodan, 
but  bugs  haven’t  proved  to  be 
much  of  a  problem  either. 

Irrigated 

Each  tomato  plant  has  a  tiny 
individual  hose  for  watering,  each 
branching  off  a  main  hose  going 
down  the  row  (Chapin  system). 
Fertilizer  is  applied  in  water  ...  a 
liquid  10-20-10  with  trace  minerals 
added.  “We  have  a  proportioner,” 
Keith  says,  “but  find  it’s  more 
accurate  to  mix  liquid  fertilizer  with 
water  in  a  big  tank  and  then  pump 
the  mixture  into  the  watering 
system.” 

Keith  started  picking  tomatoes 
around  May  9,  plans  to  continue 
until  field-picked  tomatoes  “break” 
the  market  in  mid-August  (it  was 
September  1  in  ’65).  They  are 
sold  retail  at  the  farm,  also  to 
chain  stores  and  to  a  broker  in  the 
Utica  area.  Pie  hopes  to  reach  a 
production  goal  of  15  pounds  per 
plant  this  year.  Half  the  bedding 
plants  are  retailed  at  the  farm,  the 
rest  wholesaled  in  the  area. 

In  any  case,  he’ll  have  plenty 
to  keep  him  busy.  The  farm  busi¬ 
ness,  known  as  Clifford  Alcott  and 


Son,  also  includes  a  dairy  opera¬ 
tion  (90  cows),  and  cash  crops 
like  80  acres  of  red  kidney  beans 
and  40  acres  of  cabbage.  —  G.  L. 
Conklin 


POTATO  YEARBOOK 

The  new  1966  edition  of  the 
American  Potato  Yearbook  is  off 
the  press.  The  current  issue,  the 
largest  and  most  complete  in  its 
nineteen-year  history,  is  packed 
w  ith  i  nfo  rm  atio  n . 

The  1966  volume  contains  more 
than  300  new  references  to  potato 
culture  in  the  United  States,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Europe.  Other  important 
items  include  1966  acreage  guides, 
the  names  of  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  leading  research  workers, 
periodicals  of  specific  interest  to 
potato  growers,  as  well  as  infor¬ 
mation  on  where  and  how  to  secure 
all  kinds  of  valuable  material 
covering  every  phase  of  the  potato 
industry. 

Copies  of  the  Yearbook  may 
be  secured  from  the  American  Po¬ 
tato  Yearbook,  P.  0.  Box  398, 
Westfield,  New  Jersey,  07091.  An 
individual  copy  sells  for  $2  ($2.50 
foreign).  A  complete  volume,  1954- 
1966,  is  available  at  $24. 

American  Agriculturist,  August,  1966 
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XL-335 


New  Modern  High 
Population  Hybrid 

XL-335  is  a  high  population  hybrid 
with  a  maturity  halfway  between 
XL-325  and  XL-45.  Takes  high 
populations  with  excellent  stalk 
strength.  Slightly  taller  than  XL-45 
with  outstanding  disease  resistance. 
Ears  are  of  good  length  with  well 
filled  tips  and  high  quality.  XL-335 
is  an  excellent  variety  for  harvest 
with  either  picker  or  combine. 


Long  Time  Favorite  for 
Grain,  Silage 


Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  XL’s, 
DeKalb  59  was  the  most  popular 
DeKalb  hybrid  in  its  105  day  matu¬ 
rity  zone.  Its  long  ears,  vigor,  and 
good  yields  made  it  widely  accept¬ 
able  for  either  grain  or  silage. 
DeKalb  59  is  a  four-way  cross  with 
wide  adaptation  to  different  soils 
and  varying  seasons.  For  silage  use, 
it  can  be  planted  at  20,000. 


QQC  Short,High  Population, 
Outstanding  Ear  Type 

An  outstanding  three-way  cross,  five 
days  later  than  XL-315.  One  of  the 
new  modern  hybrids— short  stalked, 
with  ability  to  thrive  in  narrow  rows 
at  high  populations.  Ears  are  girthy, 
deep-kerneled,  well  filled  to  the  tips. 
Excellent  for  high-energy  silage  pro¬ 
duction  with  big  grain  yields,  disease 
resistance,  short  stalks.  Ear  height 
on  stalks  is  low  and  very  uniform. 


XL-302 


85  Days,  Top-Notch 
Yielder 


Excellent  yielder  in  its  maturity  with 
unusually  good  stalk  strength. 
Twenty-one  bushels  above  average 
in  DeKalb’s  Michigan  yield  trial. 


XL-15 


Attractive,  Uniform 
Single  Cross 

Single  cross  with  exceptional  uni¬ 
formity,  and  big  yields.  105  day 
maturity.  Attractive  ears. 


O  Q  Earliest  DeKalb  hybrid  of  about 

taW  75  day  maturity.  Excellent 
yields,  good  stalks. 

VI  9ni  Earliest  of 

I  the  XL’s  at  80-85 
days  maturity.  Uniform,  vigorous. 

A  standard  of  perfection 
in  the  northern  corn  belt. 

XL-45  is  short;  takes  high  popula¬ 
tions;  harvests  easily  by  picker  or 
combine;  has  a  high  percent  of  grain 
to  fodder;  makes  high  energy  silage, 
with  green  leaves,  ripe  grain. 

OO^  A  four-way  hybrid  with  a  110 
mIL  ■  day  maturity  similar  to 

XL-325.  Widely  adapted  to  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil  fertility  and  varying 
seasons.  Long  ears,  good  stalk  and 
easy  harvesting  qualities.  Can  be 
planted  up  to  18,000  rate  at  harvest. 

J.1  R  ^ 

*1*  I  V  Q  thick-eared  hybrid 

which  can  take  higher  populations. 
Maturity  rating  is  115  days.  It  is  an 
excellent  silage  hybrid  with  a  high 
proportion  of  grain  to  fodder. 


A  four-way  cross  of  90  day 

W  maturity.  A  favorite  for  many 
years  in  the  northern  corn  belt. 


XT-138 


85  day  hybrid  with 

new  special  breed¬ 
ing.  Short,  strong  stalks.  Good  yielder. 


XT-218 


A  relatively  new  va¬ 
riety  with  special 

breeding.  Has  high  yielding  ability, 
good  stalk  strength  and  wide  adapta¬ 
tion,  coupled  with  a  short  plant  and 
an  attractive,  deep-kerneled,  girthy 
ear.  Maturity  in  the  110  day  bracket. 

OOQ  A  four- way  cross  with  115 
fcww  day  maturity— the  same  as 

XL-45  and  415a.  A  reliable  yielder 
with  good  stalk  strength  and  blocky, 
solid  ears.  Good  silage  variety.  238 
has  an  excellent  record  at  higher 
populations  in  corn  belt  testing. 

I\  jW  A  modification  of  441, 

I  Cl  which  is  above  average 

height  with  long  ears  and  excellent 
grain  yields.  Makes  a  good  silage 
corn  for  So.  New  York  with  big  ton¬ 
nages  and  good  proportion  of  grain. 


Shorter, Tougher  Varielint  take  High  Population,  Narrow  Row  Planting  and  Heavy 
Fertilization!  That’s  wliaimsrs  want  and  that’s  what  DEKALB  XL’s  give  them! 


Characteristics  of  Hybrids 


EARLIEST 

TO 

LATEST 

POP. 

RATE* 

TOLERANCE  RATING 

BLIGHT 

BORER 

STALK  ROT 

29 

AA 

Very  Good 

Very  Good 

Very  Good 

XL-301 

H 

Very  Good 

Very  Good 

Excellent 

XT-138 

AA 

Very  Good 

Excellent 

Excellent 

XL-302 

H 

Excellent 

Very  Good 

Excellent 

45 

H 

Excellent 

Very  Good 

Excellent 

XL-304 

H 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

58 

A 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

XL-307 

H 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

XL-306 

H 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

XL-315 

AA 

Excellent 

Very  Good 

Excellent 

XL-15 

A 

Very  Good 

Good 

Very  Good 

59 

A 

Very  Good 

Very  Good 

Very  Good 

224 

AA 

Very  Good 

Excellent 

Very  Good 

XT-218 

H 

Excellent 

Very  Good 

Excellent 

XL-325 

VH 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

XL-335 

VH 

Very  Good 

Excellent 

Outstanding 

238 

H 

Very  Good 

Excellent 

Excellent 

415a 

H 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Very  Good 

XL-45 

VH 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Outstanding 

441a 

H 

Very  Good 

Excellent 

Excellent 

‘Recommendations  are  VH— very  high;  H— high;  AA— above  average;  A— average  and 
M — moderate  or  somewhat  below  average. 


New  DEKALB 


I  Corf  its 


Modern  Ferming 


s  have  all  these  MiMlDEN  PROFIT  FEATURES 
that  help  you  ms  me  'torn  your  land  and  labor. 


SHORT  CORN 


XL's  bred  for  narr 
rows,  high  population 
high  fertilization  and  combine  harvest. 


XL-315 


Short,  High  Yielding 
105  Day  Three-Way 


XL-315  is  a  short,  high-yielding  three-way  cross  with  the  ability  to 
adapt  to  almost  any  soil  or  fertility  condition.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
higher  populations  with  the  bred-in  ability  to  put  an  ear  on  every  stalk. 
Maturity  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  DeKalb  59  and  XL-15.  A 
farmer  who  planted  XL-315  for  the  first  time  in  1965  reported:  "I 
planted  in  30"  rows  for  a  harvest  stand  of  20,000.  Standability  of  my 
XL-315  was  excellent.  I  thought  the  height  was  perfect  for  combining, 
with  ears  waist-high  and  there  was  no  ear  dropping.  My  best  yield  with 
XL-315  was  131.2  bushels  of  No.  2  corn  on  a  measured  acre.  I  com¬ 
pared  XL-315  with  XL-15  and  found  it  to  have  a  considerably  stronger 
stalk.”  If  you  have  liked  XL-15,  you  should  like  XL-315  even  better. 


XL-307 


Short,  Dark  Green— 
Top  Standing  Ability 


A  relatively  new  three-way  which  combines  strong  stalks,  short,  dark 
green  plants  and  ability  to  take  high  populations. 

In  DeKalb  field  trials  in  1965  in  two  northern  states  in  30  inch  rows 
and  at  a  24,000  population,  XL-307  ranked  first  among  25  entries  on 
stalk  quality.  Lodging  was  less  than  half  of  the  test  average.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  was  the  earliest  maturing  entry  of  the  group.  In  a  similar  test 
involving  49  entries  in  four  different  states  at  20,000  populations, 
XL-307  ranked  2nd  among  all  entries  on  stalk  quality,  and  was  first 
among  all  commercial  entries  both  DeKalb  and  competitive.  In  matu¬ 
rity,  XL-307  is  rated  as  100  days.  It  is  especially  for  farmers  going  for 
the  top  yield  with  high  populations  and  high  fertilization. 


NARROW  ROWS 

crease  yields  and  remain  short  are  best  for  3  Line 
and  narrower  rows. 


Special  XL's  vhic 
take  crowdirg,  if 


DEKALB’S 
-POINT 
PROFIT 
PROGRAM 


1  Plant  Thic  c 

Early— for  b  99 
yields,  strong  r 
shorter  stalks 


4SH  ENERGY  SILAGE 

igh  grain-ratio  and  ability  to  stay  green  as  ears 
'pen  ire  ideal  for  silage  harvest. 


XL's 

with 


0  Control  Weeds— 
tc  assure  that  only 
cc  n  uses  nutrients, 
Wjter  and  light. 


mm  Apply  Mort  FeCH 
lizer— to  ma 
profits. 


Control  Insects— 
fo  higher  yields  and 
^  re  quality. 


Plant  all 

DEKALB 


n  i 

hi 

-■J. 


'T-TT-ST 


N.Y.— CORN 


XL-306 


Short,  Dark 
Green,  Attractive 


Introduction  with  an  excellent  test  record  which  may  well  become  the 
top  selection  for  the  100  day  maturity  zones.  XL-306  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  three-way  crosses  with  excellent  disease  resistance  and 
ability  to  take  high  populations. 

DeKalb  tests  show  XL-306  to  be  a  hybrid  of  balanced  performance 
between  yield  and  stalk  quality.  In  DeKalb’s  testing  at  locations  in 
four  different  states  at  20,000  harvest  population,  XL-306  was  the  top 
ranking  commercial  variety  on  yield,  with  a  yield  9  bushels  above  the 
average,  and  stalk  lodging  well  below  average.  In  a  later  maturity 
zone,  it  duplicated  this  record  with  a  yield  10  bushels  above  the  aver¬ 
age,  and  below  average  stalk  lodging.  These  trials  were  at  high  popula¬ 
tion  rates  in  South  Dakota,  Canada,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 


XL-304 


Great  Yielding— 

95  Day  Three-Way 


Earliest  of  the  four  varieties  featured  here  and  the  most  outstanding 
in  yielding  ability.  XL-304  yields  like  varieties  which  are  10  days 
later  in  maturity.  In  official  state  yield  trials  in  both  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota,  XL-304  ranked  right  at  the  top.  In  one  two-year 
trial  involving  27  hybrids,  XL-304  was  first  on  yield,  third  on  stalk 
quality  and  was  in  the  earliest  one-fourth  of  hybrids  tested.  In  DeKalb’s 
own  testing  in  four  northern  states,  XL-304  outyielded  all  25  entries 
at  the  24,000  population  with  an  average  yield  of  108.8  bushels  — 
14.8  bushels  above  the  average.  In  three  Michigan  counties  in  1965  in 
official  trials,  XL-304  was  10  bushels  above  test  averages.  Definitely 
a  top  yielding  variety  — try  XL-304  in  1967. 


MORE  FARMERS  PLANT  UEK  UmMLdem  Seed  for  Modern  Farming  THAN  ANY  OTHER  BRANO 


Blank  Page  Digitally  Inserted 


Nine  1965  Entrants  Top  200  Bushels 
per  Acre*  on  "Measured  Acreages" 

The  DeKalb  200-Bushel  Club  had  its  greatest  number  of  goal- 
busters— nine— in  a  1965  season  in  which  the  national  corn  yield 
average  jumped  to  72.1  bushels  per  acre.  These  members  had 
twelve  yield  entries  above  the  200-bushel  mark;  all  were  made 
with  DeKalb  XL  Varieties.  Most  of  the  group  planted  early;  all 
but  one  used  herbicides  for  weed  control,  all  but  one  used  insec¬ 
ticides,  and  all  but  two  used  narrow  rows. 


200-Bushel  Yields  and  Practices  which  Produced  Then 


Name 

Town 

State 

Yield 

Planting 

Rate 

Row 

Width 

Fertilizer 

N-P-K 

DeKi  b 
Varie  y 

Clyde  Hight 

Moweaqua 

III. 

232.99 

28,000 

20" 

185-140-200 

XL-4 

Clyde  Hight 

Moweaqua 

III. 

228.48 

25,000 

20" 

185-140-200 

XL-3  6 

Hastings  Bros. 

Berlin 

Md. 

207.90 

21,600 

38" 

200-165-165 

XL-4 

Gary  Pylman 

Clarksburg 

Calif. 

209.04 

23,000 

32" 

262-42-42 

XL-3. 1 

Walter  J.  Stephan 

Huntington 

Ind. 

207.60 

27,800 

36^2" 

192-198-132 

XL-4 

Warren  Bogle 

Clarksburg 

Calif. 

218.83 

26,200 

30" 

339-50-208 

XL-4 

Wm.  C.  Kreoger 

Burlington 

Colo. 

201.40 

23,300 

30" 

185-120-15 

XL-3  1 

Helton  &  Son 

Brocton 

III. 

206.96 

30,900 

34" 

127-81-27 

XL-4 

Harvey  Pylman  &  Sons 

Clarksburg 

Calif. 

214.28 

24,300 

38" 

262-42-42 

XL-3  2 

Tom  Brigham 

Shelby 

Nebr. 

207.01 

21,500 

30" 

150-0-0 

XL-4 

Read  what  these  200-Bushel  Winners  have  to  say: 


Tom  Brigham,  Shelby,  Nebraska: 

"XL-45  tassels  earlier;  yield  is  outstand¬ 
ing.  Ideal  for  narrow  rows." 

Gary  Pylman,  Clarksburg,  Califor¬ 
nia:  "XL-361  works  fine  with  XL-45 
and  XL-362  to  spread  the  harvest." 

Kerrick  Helton,  Brocton,  Illinois, 

notes  this  about  XL-45:  "Yield,  stand- 
ability,  ear  height,  fertilizer  response 
and  blight  resistance." 

Of  XL-362,  Harvey  Pylman,  Clarks¬ 
burg,  California,  says,  "Harvested 
clean  without  field  loss,  and  gave  us 
top  yields." 


Clyde  Hight,  Moweaqua,  Illinois: 

"XL-45  and  XL-346  seem  to  perform 
best  at  our  higher  populations." 

Says  Edwin  Hastings,  Berlin,  Mary¬ 
land,  of  XL-45:  "It's  short,  and  all 
stalks  had  ears.  It  was  picked  early, 
with  low  moisture." 

Wm.  C.  Kreoger,  Burlington,  Colo¬ 
rado:  "XL-361  is  the  corn  for  30" 
rows.  Harvests  good  with  a  combine." 

Californian  Warren  Bogle,  Clarks¬ 
burg:  "XL-45  responded  best  of  12 
varieties  to  my  close  row,  high-popu¬ 
lation  program." 


AH  yields  were  mechanically  harvested  from  carefully  measured  acreages,  without 
gleaning,  calculated  from  elevator  weights  on  the  basis  of  No.  2  corn. 


VICTORIOUS— "V"  signs  indicate  the  corn  yield  successes  of  these  DeKalb  200-Busiel 
Club  members.  From  the  left,  back  row:  Tom  Brigham,  Walter  Stephan,  Edwin  Hastings, 
Clyde  Hight.  Front  row:  Gary  Pylman,  Kerrick  Helton,  Wm.  Kreoger  and  Warren  Bogle. 


ThBPB's  only  one... 

Great  NEW  Forage  Crop! 

Grown  on  Many  Thousands 
of  Farms  Nationwide! 


DEKAIB 

suda: 


The  ORIGINAL  Sorghum- 
Sudangrass  Hybrid 


DeKalb  Sudax  Brand  Hybrids  belong  on  every 
farm.  They  fit  every  livestock  feeding  program. 
These  amazing  summer  forage  hybrids  grow 
rapidly  into  leafy,  succulent  plants  which  are 
highly  palatable  to  livestock,  as  pasture,  green- 
chop,  hay  or  haylage.  Sudax  Brand  is  an 
excellent  plow-down  or  cover  crop,  too. 


SX-5  Early.  Grows  rapidly  in  cooler  an^as. 
Produces  sweet  stalks;  abundant,  fine  lea^'es. 

SX-11  The  first  Sorghum  Sudangrass  Hyb  id. 
Rapid  growth  and  regrowth;  drouth  tolerance. 

SX-12  Sweeter,  leafier.  Full-season.  Has  b'ed 
in  resistance  to  leaf  diseases.  Big  yields. 


PASTURE 

Sudax  Brand  Hybrids 
can  provide  quality 
grazing,  and  carry 
more  livestock  per 
acre.  Row  planting 
and  rotation  grazing 
are  recommended. 


GREEN  CHOP 

Can  provide  several 
cuttings  of  succulent, 
nutritious  green-chop 
in  a  favorable  season. 
Sudax  Brand  produces 
very  high  tonnages  of 
palatable  feed. 


HAY-HAYLAGE 

Sudax  Brand  can  out¬ 
produce  alfalfa  for 
hay  or  low-moisture 
haylage.  Should  be 
planted  thick,  cut 
often  (waist-high), 
and  crimped. 


PLOW-DOV  N 
COVER  CR  )P 

Has  the  quick  g  wth 
to  shade  and  hel  con¬ 
trol  weeds.  Prc  ides 
lots  of  green  m^  lure, 
which  is  easily  t  rned 
under  by  plowin 


Grows  like  crazy! 

2  inches  or  more  a  day 

Vigorous  DeKalb  Sudax  Brand  Hybrids  grow  rapidly,  and 
show  amazing  regrowth.  They  form  from  3  to  10  tillers 
per  plant  after  the  first  cutting,  and,  if  fertilized,  will 
normally  produce  even  higher  yields  and  more  tillers  on 
the  third  growth.  Photo  at  right  shows  an  SX-11  plant 
several  days  after  the  first  cutting.  Note  the  several 
leafy,  tender  stems,  where  just  one  grew  originally. 
Sudax  Brand  Hybrids  can  grow  2  inches  or  more  per  day 
under  favorable  conditions. 

Sudax  Brand  Hybrids  show  exceptional  drouth  toler¬ 
ance.  Many  growers  have  reported  good  forage  yields, 
even  when  other  crops  failed. 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC., 

DEKALB,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A.  Commercial  Producers  and 

Distributors  of  DeKaib  Corn,  Chix,  Sorghum  and  Cotton 


DEKALB  FORAGE  SORGHUMS 


High  Energy  Feeder  Special 


FS-15  HEW 


High  yielding  FS-la  type;  me 
dium  height  and  maturity.  Goo 
standability.  Results  from  1965  DeKalb  trials,  Sutton,  Neb 

Variety  Bloom  Date  Height  Green  Wt. /Acre 

FS-15  78  79"  32.04  tons 

Atlas  84  91"  24.58  tons 


PO  ^  M  Large  full  heads  of  grain  on  DeKalb  FS-la  prc 
I  W  I M  duce  high  grain  to  stalk  silage,  very  high  i  : 


nutrient  value.  FS-la  is  an  early  maturing,  hegari-typ 
forage  sorghum.  For  high  energy  silage,  plant  DeKalb  FS-lc 


“DEKALB”  and  “SUDAX”  are  Reaistered  Brand  Names.  “XL”  &  Numbers  are  Variety  Desianations 


Phil  Chaffee  (left)  shows 
regional  poultry  Exten¬ 
sion  agent  George  Earl 
cages  in  which  day-old 
chicks  will  be  placed. 


Mimui 

ia 


by  Gordon  Conklin 


REARING  CHICKS  ON  WIRE 


THE  DAY  has  come  when  poul¬ 
try  never  see  a  conventional  floor 
.  .  .  even  as  day-old  chicks.  Phil 
Chaffee  of  VanEtten,  New  York, 
is  one  of  the  poultrymen  blazing 
trails  in  the  practice  of  rearing 
birds  in  cages  .  .  .  then  transferring 
them  to  cages  in  the  laying  house. 
He  has  just  built  a  new  dear-span 
rearing  house  measuring  32  x  188 
feet,  containing  16  rows  of  cages, 
each  row  164  feet  long.  Cage  rows 
are  in  groups  of  four  each  .  .  .  two 
upper  and  two  lower.  He  can  rear 
13,120  birds  at  a  batch. 

Chicks  are  placed  in  the  20  x 
24-inch  cages  when  day-old,  and 
newspapers  (two  sheets  thick) 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  cage 
form  a  temporary  floor  until  birds 
are  ten  days  to  two  weeks  old,  at 
which  time  any  remaining  news¬ 
paper  is  removed.  Small  card¬ 
board  feeders  with  multiple  open¬ 
ing  along  two  sides  are  also  placed 
in  the  cages  for  the  first  few  days. 

At  The  Trough 

It  doesn’t  take  long,  though,  for 
the  little  rascals  to  find  the  feed 
trough  fastened  to  the  outside  of 
the  cages  .  .  .  and  move  through 
openings  in  cage  wire  sidewalls 
into  the  trough.  To  prevent  them 
from  falling  out,  troughs  are 
‘fenced  in”  with  sloping  wire 
covers. 

A  mechanized  feed  cart,  as  it 
moves  along  aisles  between  cage 
rows,  puts  mash  into  these  troughs. 
As  they  get  older,  of  course,  they 
can  reach  into  the  trough  without 
actually  getting  into  it;  by  then 
they  are  too  big  to  slide  through 
the  wire  openings  anyway. 

The  cages  are  modified  stair 
step  .  .  .  meaning  that  lower  rows 
are  directly  underneath  upper  ones. 
In  a  rearing  house,  it’s  necessary 
to  reach  all  the  way  into  the  back 
of  cages  periodically;  with  a  full 
stair-step  arrangement  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  this  in  the  upper 
row  without  a  ladder.  Each  cage 
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has  a  hinged  wire  door  measuring 
about  8  X  7.5  inches. 

Only  the  top  cages  are  used  at 
first,  with  20  chicks  per  cage.  At 
four  weeks  of  age,  10  are  put  into 
the  cage  below  and  10  left  in  the 
upper  cage ...  an  arrangement 
continuing  until  they  are  moved 
to  the  laying  house  at  22  weeks  of 
age. 

Water  is  available  at  both  front 
corners  of  each  cage;  each  waterer 
looks  like  a  tiny  plastic  version  of 
the  watering  cups  so  common  in 
stanchion  dairy  barns.  Floors  of 
cages  are  flat .  .  .  birds  would  tend 
to  crowd  toward  high  side  if  sloped. 

Manure  Pits 

Pits  under  each  row  of  cages 
measure  11  inches  deep  and  55 
inches  wide.  Water  is  added  to 
these  pits;  manure  is  cleaned  out 
by  the  use  of  a  small  tractor  (7 
H.P.)  that  pushes  a  scraper  down 
two  pits  at  a  time.  Manure  slurry 
goes  into  cross  conveyor  channel 
and  then  to  storage  tank,  eventual¬ 
ly  to  be  pumped  into  spreader  and 
spread  on  cornfields.  Plan  is  to 
clean  out  after  each  flock  of  birds 
has  been  moved  out. 

Inside  and  outside  walls  of  the 
rearing  house  are  3/8-inch  ply¬ 
wood  of  C-D  grade,  laminated  with 
exterior  glue.  Fiber  glass  insula¬ 
tion  in  both  ceiling  and  sidewalls 
has  an  “R”  factor  of  13.  Tw^o  oil 
furnaces  provide  forced  hot  air 
heat .  .  .  either  one  can  carry  the 
job  alone,  and  provides  a  back-up 
in  case  of  trouble  with  one  of  them. 

Phil  figures  an  auxiliary  genera¬ 
tor,  powered  by  a  tractor,  is  a 
good  investment  too.  On  June  9, 
1966,  power  was  out  (because  of 
a  severe  storm)  from  7:15  p.m. 
to  4:30  a.m.,  and  Phil  was  mighty 
glad  he  had  a  generator  to  which 
he  could  hitch  the  pto  of  his  tractor 
and  keep  the  fans  in  his  22,000- 
bird  laying  house  moving! 

The  next  most  important  need 
of  electric  power,  after  ventilation 


fans,  is  for  lights.  This  rearing 
house  is  windowless,  as  are  many 
modern  poultry  houses  .  .  .  but  it 
goes  even  further  by  being  “light 
tight.”  Ventilation  intakes  along 
the  eaves,  air  exhausts,  doors  .  .  . 
all  are  baffled  so  that  no  light  can 
get  in  to  stimulate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  grow  mg  birds. 

Phil  hopes  he  can  use  light  in¬ 
tensity  to  prevent  cannibalism,  and 
thereby  avoid  having  to  debeak. 
There  are  5  rows  of  15  watt  bulbs, 
each  light  12  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
For  the  first  8  weeks  the  length  of 
time  lights  are  on  doesn’t  seem  to 
matter,  but  sexual  development 
begins  about  then,  and  day-length 
becomes  important.  So,  at  8  weeks 
Phil  goes  to  a  constant-length 
period  of  light .  .  .  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  8  and  10  hours  of  light  per 
day  .  .  .  and  continues  it  for  the 
rest  of  the  rearing  period. 

Advantages 

What  are  the  possible  advan¬ 
tages  of  rearing  on  wire?  First  off, 
coccidiosis  becomes  a  thing  of  the 
past,  as  does  chick  pile-up.  Second¬ 
ly,  the  rearing  area  is  reduced  .  .  . 
it  would  require  20,000  square  feet 
for  floor  rearing  the  birds  that 
will  be  handled  here  in  6,000 
square  feet. 

The  “light-tight”  feature,  Phil 
believes,  helps  insure  that  all  the 
birds  will  consume  a  uniform 
amount  of  feed.  Further  it  offers 
the  opportunity  to  retard  develop¬ 
ment  by  light  control  rather  than 
through  feed  deprivation... 
research  indicates  “light  controll¬ 
ed”  birds  average  a  dozen  eggs 
more  per  laying  year  than  those 
whose  development  “throttle”  has 
been  set  back  with  an  empty  feed 
trough. 

The  hoped-for  payoff  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  50  cents  per  bird  in  rearing 
costs.  Budgetary  analysis  indicates 
a  cost  of  $1.30  per  bird  (without 
labor  charges).  If  this  figure  can 
be  attained,  Phil  and  his  family 
can  make  good  wages  rearing  their 
own  replacement  birds. 

One  final  word  .  .  .  now  that 
birds  are  in  the  building,  Phil  won’t 
allow  visitors  inside.  This  is  a 
good  preventive  measure  against 
the  spread  of  poultry  disease.  But 
he’s  provided  a  big  window  in  the 
inside  door  where  visitors  can  ob¬ 
serve  birds  when  the  lights  are  on. 
“A  year  from  now,”  Phil  says, 
“we’ll  know  better  ourselves  how 
to  rear  pullets  on  wire.” 


“Hold  it,  Mac!  I’ve  just  sold  it  down  at  this  end.” 


STANDARD 

“MAKES 
EVERY 
COW 
A 

QUEEN’’ 

IN 

EASY-ALL  COMFORT 
STALLS 


EASY-ALL  SILO  UNLOADER 


•  MIGHTY-MOVE  BARN  CLEANER 


CUT  ON  DOTTED  LINE  AND  SEND  TODAY 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT,  INC.  DEPT.  AA 
BEL  AIR,  MARYLAND  21014 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE  YOUR  CATALOG. 

I  AM  INTERESTED  IN  STALLS  □ 

BARN  CLEANER  □  SILO  UNLOADER  □ 

BUNK  FEEDER  □  FREE  STALLS  □ 

OTHER  EQUIPMENT  □ 

NAME  _ _ 

ADDRESS  _ 


Hew  (JEBLER  ^600^ 

FEED  TRUCK 


•  SELF- 
PROPELLED 
•  SELF-UNLOADING 


Automates  feeding  of  ensilage  or  green  chop  in 
the  dairy  barn.  Fills  directly  from  silo  or  forage 
wagon — distributes  evenly,  quickly,  effortlessly,  35 
bu.  capacity! 

Reversing  2-speed  transmission — low  speed  for 
feeding,  high  speed  for  quick  return  to  feed 
source.  Windrows  or  makes  separate  piles.  Short 
turning  radius  makes  unit  very  maneuverable  and 
easy  to  operate. 

Write  or  phone  for  dealer's  name  or  demonstration. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  A  VERNON,  N.Y.  13476  Phone:  (315)829-2305 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  send  your  old  oddress  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  Box  516,  Ithaca,  New  York 
14850. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
■iniiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  appK 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co  .Alorris  4.  N.T 


Dr.  Nau tor's 

UNITE 


WRENCH 

lOOSENS  RUSTED  NUTS,  BOLTS,  PARTS  IN  SECONDS 
at  Service  Stations,  Auto  and  Hardware  Stores  \‘ 

lAOIATOI  SFICIAITT  COMFAMT,  CMAIIOTTI,  N.  C. 
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TWO  KILLERS: 


KB54 

FIELD  PROVEN 


FAN 

HOUSING 


(Available  with  Magnet) 


■  high  capacity!  ■  for  the  big 
silos!  ■  unexcelled  for  haylage! 


The  big  blower  that  has 
proven  itself  on  the  big  silos. 
It’s  field  proven. 

■  SHAKER  PAN 

Prevents  build-up  in  hopper. 
Wads  are  loosened.  Smoother 
ensilage  flow  to  fan. 

■  WIDE,  LOW  HOPPER 

Projects  14"  past  housing 
for  easy  approach. 

■  NO  BLOW-BACK 

No  baffling  to  restrict  forage 
flow. 

■  LIFETIME  LUBRICATED 

No  greasing  required. 

■  SHRED  KNIVES 

Keep  the  fan  tips  clean.  Ad¬ 
justable  outlet,  fan  blades, 
wheels.  Shear-bolt  protection 
and  water  inlet, 


OTHER 

MODELS 

AVAILABLE 


Mi 


guAVa, 


Distributed  in  New  York,  New  England, 
Western  Pennsylvania  by  .  .  . 

.J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY,  INC. 
Syracuse,  New  York;  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Waterville,  Maine;  Camp  Hill,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Distributed  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  by  .  .  . 

HAMILTON  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  178,  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania 


You 
Can 
Get  a 
Unadilla  NOW 


The  famous  lock-dowelled 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately 
shipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilla 
has  new  extra-heavy  patented 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  can  be  factory- 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course,  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B86  ,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


HI  FAMOUS 
BRANDS! 


TIWS 


■  FARM 
TRUCK 


^TLESy 

THAN 

JWHOLESALE^ 


■i  AUTO 

SLVINGS  NEVER  LESS  THAN  50%  up  to  10%  OFF  REG.  PRICE' 


FREE  •  SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG  -  FREE! 


RELIABLE  TIRE  BIST.,  1113  Ctiestnut  St..  Camden.  N.  J. 


HCN  AND  NOs 


FARMERS  who  grow  sudan- 
grass  or  sudangrass-sorghum 
hybrids  should  be  alert  for  the 
twin  perils  of  prussic  acid  (HCN) 
and  nitrate  (NO 3)  poisoning.  Dry 
weather  for  a  number  of  years  in 
some  parts  of  the  Northeast  has 
caused  farmers  to  plant  larger 
acreages  of  these  crops  than  in 
previous  years. 

Toxicity  problems  from  prussic 
acid  have  been  rare  because  sudan- 
grass  of  the  Piper  variety  has  been 
most  widely  used  previously.  Piper 
was  developed  at  Wisconsin  es¬ 
pecially  for  its  low  toxicity.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  sud an-sorghum 
hybrids  (Sudax  and  Sweet  Sioux, 
for  examples)  contain  several  times 
as  much  prussic  acid  as  does  Piper 
.  .  .  but  even  so  present  no  problem 
to  an  alert  dairyman. 

Released 

Prussic  acid,  sometimes  called 
hydrocyanic  acid,  is  released  when 
plant  cells  are  macerated  as  in 
chopping,  chewing,  wilting,  freez¬ 
ing  etc.  Young  growth  contains  a 
higher  level  than  older  growth. 

Never  graze  or  greenchop  Piper 
Sudan  until  it  is  18  inches  tall;  the 
same  rule  applies  to  Trudan. 
Sudax,  Sweet  Sioux  and  other  hy¬ 
brids  must  reach  a  height  of  24  to 
30  inches  to  be  reasonably  safe  to 
feed.  If  in  doubt  about  prussic  acid, 
you  can  safely  make  hay  or  silage 
from  crops.  Prussic  acid  is  released 
as  a  gas  in  the  drying  of  hay  or 
fermentation  of  silage.  In  fact,  even 
a  frosted  crop  is  safe  to  feed  after 
plants  dry  out. 

It’s  a  good  idea  not  to  turn 
hungry  animals  into  a  field  of 
sorghum  hybrid  or  sudangrass  .  .  . 
feed  them  some  hay  or  silage  first. 
Don’t  chop  prussic  acid  crops  and 
let  them  stand  in  the  wagon  over¬ 
night  before  feeding;  chop  each 
load  as  needed  and  feed  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Nitrate 

Nitrate  poisoning  is  a  different 
problem;  it’s  caused  by  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  excess  nitrate  in  plants 
over  and  above  the  needs  for 
growth.  Nitrate  is  easily  absorbed 
through  plant  roots,  but  lack  of 
sunshine,  especially  cold  or  hot 
weather  and  drought,  may  prevent 
it  from  being  converted  into  pro¬ 
tein  in  plant  tissues. 

Oats,  Sudan  hybrids,  sudan¬ 
grass,  corn,  and  orchardgrass  are 
the  most  common  crops  to  cause 
trouble.  Young  succulent  plants  are 
more  apt  to  be  toxic  than  mature 
plants. 

Tw/o  Problems 

Nitrate  poisoning  has  two  im¬ 
plications  .  .  .  death  or  sickness  of 
animals  that  consume  excessive 
amounts,  and  a  real  hazard  to 
humans  who  breathe  nitrogen 
oxide  fumes  in  silos. 

It’s  safest  not  to  ensile  or  feed 
as  greenchop  any  drought-stricken 
crop  within  5  days  after  it  gets  a 
good  rain.  Furthermore,  ventilate 


silos  and  run  the  blower  a  few 
minutes  before  going  into  them 
during  filling  time  in  the  fall.  Three 
weeks  of  “digestion”  in  the  silo 
will  remove  any  possible  nitrate  or 
prussic  acid  poisoning  possibilities. 

Farmers  needn’t  be  biting  their 
fingernails  over  either  prussic  acid 
or  nitrate  poisoning  .  .  .  instances 
of  either  are  very  rare.  But  the 
possibility  is  there,  and  the  rules 
for  avoiding  trouble  are  simple 
and  inexpensive.  In  this  case,  as 
in  so  many  others,  the  best  advice 
is,  “Don’t  panic  .  .  .  plan.” 


AAettler . 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
drinks  too  much.  Watch  for  ex¬ 
tremes.  If  a  horse  is  thirsty,  give 
only  five  to  eight  swallows  at  a 
time,  walk  for  three  minutes,  then 
repeat. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  horse 
jumps  better  on  a  nearly  empty 
stomach.  This  seems  logical.  You 
wouldn’t  feel  like  running  the  hur¬ 
dles  after  a  big  milkshake  or  a 
couple  of  hamburgers! 

When  you  have  finished  show¬ 
ing,  walk  and  cool  out  your  horse, 
with  a  blanket  or  “sheet”  on  him 
unless  it  is  very  hot.  Give  him  five 
to  eight  swallows  of  water  at  a 
time,  and  don’t  feed  anything  but 
hay  until  the  horse  is  really  cooled 
out. 

Founder  (laminitis)  and  colic 
(indigestion)  are  the  most  usual 
results  of  too  quick  a  feeding  or 
watering,  and  inadequate  cooling 
out.  Both  are  serious,  and  can 
lead  to  permanent  lameness  in  the 
case  of  founder,  and  a  fatal  twisted 
intestine  in  the  case  of  colic  if  not 
properly  cared  for.  Never  mind 
all  the  “home  cures”  well-meaning 
friends  tell  you  about.  If  your 
horse  is  sick,  get  a  veterinarian  .  .  . 
and  get  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  foundered  horse  won’t  move, 
he  stands  like  a  saw  horse  and 
shows  evidence  of  pain.  Get  his 
feet  into  cold  water  (wrap  with  feed 
bags  and  soak  with  cold  water) 
and  call  for  a  veterinarian.  A 
colicky  horse  can’t  stand  still;  he 
is  up  and  down,  kicking  at  his 
belly  and  wanting  to  roll.  Keep 
him  walking  and  on  his  feet  until 
the  veterinarian  gets  to  him. 

When  you  get  home  from  a 
show  repeat  the  inspection  for 
wounds  and  walk  your  horse 
again.  Keep  him  inside  in  a  well- 
bedded  stall  the  first  night,  so  you 
can  watch  for  colic,  etc.  Before 
turning  him  out  the  next  day  check 
his  feet  for  stones  and  foreign 
objects. 

Horse  shows  are  great  fun  for 
the  exhibitors,  the  spectators,  the 
horses,  and  the  organizations 
sponsoring  them.  Don’t  let  a  little 
carelessness  spoil  your  fun  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  horse  contact  illness 
or  injury.  You  will  find  veterinar¬ 
ians  here  in  the  Northeast  more 
and  more  awareofhorseproblems, 
and  more  help  to  you  than  in  years 
gone  by.  Good  luck! 


WE  IRRIGATE  FOR  AGRICULTURE 
ANYWHERE  IN  THE  FREE  WORLD 


•  Most  of  our  systems  are  engi¬ 
neered,  financed  and  installed 
within  36  hours  of  the  time  you 
phone. 

•  Distributors  26  national  lines 
Irrigation  Equipment,  Supplies: 
Hole,  Jaeger,  Marlow,  Rain 
Bird,  Buckner,  Skinner,  Ames, 
Gorman-Rupp,  Speedloc,  Alcoa 
Tubing,  Tico,  Champion,  Rain 
Control,  Ireco,  Shure-Rain,  CMC, 
Ravit,  Mathieson,  Pierce,  Valley, 
Perfection,  Flexo-Seal,  Wade' 
Rain,  Gould,  Myers  and  Geehn. 

•  Easy  financing  through  Alcoa. 
Reconditioned  equipment  and 
rental  plans  also  available. 


IRRIGATION  CO. 


wholesale  &  Retail  ~  Design  &  installation 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Area  Code  315  964-2214 


See  Us  At  The 
33rd  Annual  Field  Day  & 

FARM  MATERIALS 
HANDLING  EXHIBITION 

Mendon  Ponds,  Monroe  County 
August  10  and  11 


SUPER  D  DRY  DUST 


Litter  and  Bedding  Sanitizer 

SUPER  D  contains  TWO  disinfectants 
plus  an  insecticide — to  reduce  growth  of 
dust-borne  virus  organisms  and  bacteria 
usually  associated  with  diseases  of  Cat¬ 
tle,  Hogs,  Chickens  and  Turkeys  ...  con¬ 
trol  flies,  lice  and  fleas  .  .  .  and  reduce 
ammonia  odors! 

SUPER  D  Dry  Dust  provides  one  of  the 
best  methods  for  disinfecting  litter,  bed¬ 
ding,  range  areas,  feed  lots  and  corrals 
...on  a  year-round  basis  ...  especially 
during  cold  and  wet  seasons  when  liquid 
applications  are  not  practical. 

Ask  your  CARBOLA  dealer  for  SUPER  D. 

Carbola  Chemical  Co.,  Division  of  Inter¬ 
national  Talc,  Natural  Bridge,  N.Y. 


mmrU  |H*K|HfTABWiffiw«r 


.fnrdrh/etl  KATOLIGHT 
GENERATORS 


^  pro  DRIVE 

End  your  power 
failure  worries  . 

Plenty  of 
able  A.C.  power 
for  pumps, 
freezers.  Can  pay 
for  itself.  Troiler 
mounted  generators 
available.  Sizes  to  30,000  watts. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS. 

514  GREAT  ROAD 
ACTON,  MASS. 


C 


BUXTON  SERVICE,  INC. 
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Chase,  Ltd  Photo,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Your  Editor,  Gordon  Conklin,  meets  the  Vice-President. 

PUBLISHER’S  CORNER 


Not  all  members  of  American 
Agricultural  Editors  Association 
agree  with  the  politics  of  the  John- 
son-Humphrey  administration,  but 
most  of  those  who  met  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  in 
Washington  a  month  ago  did 
agree  whole-heartedly  with  a  state¬ 
ment  he  said  expressed  the  policy 
of  the  Administration;  “to  offer 
self-help  to  get  people  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.” 

Elsewhere  in  his  17-page  speech 
to  the  ag  editors,  Mr.  Humphrey 
buttered  them  up  a  litde  by  saying: 
“In  no  other  country  are  farmers 
as  well  informed  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  major  credit  for  this 
should  be  assigned  to  farm  publi¬ 
cations  —  to  the  editors  and  their 
reporters.” 

The  “Veep”  also  commended 
publishers  for  their  cooperation 
with  the  USDA  in  a  “farm  papers 
for  peace”  program,  in  which 
copies  of  well-known  farm  maga¬ 
zines  (including  your  AA-RNY) 
will  be  made  available  to  emerging 
nations  so  that  they  too  will  have 
available  up-to-date  information 
on  what’s  going  on  on  America’s 
farms. 

Your  Editor,  Gordon  Conklin, 
whose  photo  with  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  appears  above,  who  was  your 
“ears”  at  the  four-day  Editors’ 
meeting,  also  heard  at  least  one 
Republican  version  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  policy.  Paul  Findley, 
GOP  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  called  the  current  use 
of  commodity  reserves,  “carrot 
and  stick  techniques.”  He  explain¬ 
ed  that  the  lure  of  direct  govern¬ 
ment  payments  is  the  carrot;  and 
the  stick,  the  threat  to  keep  market 
prices  down  by  government  dump¬ 
ing.  He  said,  “Selective  price  fixing 
through  government  dumping 
impels  Farmer  Brown  to  sign  up 
for  treasury  checks.” 


When  I  started  work  for  A. A. 
about  20  years  ago,  I  spent  at 
Rast  three  weeks  a  month  visiting 
farmers  all  across  the  Northeast. 
Prices  were  not  so  hot  then,  but 
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by  Jim  Hall 

returning  veterans  started  produc¬ 
ing  babies  by  the  millions  and 
farmers  were  being  assured  by  the 
economists  and  others  that  they’d 
have  a  hard  time  meeting  the 
demands  for  food.  I’ll  never  forget 
what  one  Northern  Pennsylvania 
farmer  told  me  about  that:  “I  won¬ 
der  if  those  birds  advising  us  to 
‘hang  on,  prices  will  be  good  in 
20  years’  ever  tried  tightening 
their  belts  for  20  years?” 

Many  have  given  up  farming 
in  these  20  years  and  got  good-to- 
excellent  jobs  in  booming  industry. 
They  seem  satisfied  with  their  40- 
hour  week  and  fringes,  and  that’s 
a  good  thing.  The  farmer  “drop¬ 
outs”  sold  their  land  to  neighbors 
who  elected  to  hang  on,  and  now 
the  fellow  who  tightened  his  belt  for 
20  years  is  able  to  let  it  out  a  notch 
or  two!  (I  know  one  dairyman 
with  a  medium-size  herd  who  has 
color  TV’s  in  his  kitchen  and  bed¬ 
room!) 


■>jC  'SiC  V|f 


The  20  years  have  passed. 
Those  babies  are  marrying  and 
producing  more  babies.  Despite 
what  Mr.  Findley  said  about  the 
“stick  and  carrot”  technique  of  the 
past  several  decades,  the  surplus 
farm  commodities  have  about  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  stick  the  politicians 
had  has  the  strength  of  a  straw 
now  that  most  market  prices  top 
the  supports  and  there  is  so  little 
to  dump. 

New  York  farmers’ labor  income 
is  still  under  industry’s,  but  last 
year  took  the  biggest  jump  in  his¬ 
tory.  Last  year,  the  increase  in 
tractors  purchased  was  highest  in 
the  New  England  States,  and  for 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year  they 
are  still  higher.  Our  great  market 
is  bigger  than  ever  and  Northeast 
farm  income  per  acre  keeps  going 
up  and  up. 

I’m  beginning  to  dream  that 
future  generations  will  look  back 
on  the  Soaring  Sixties  as  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  was  rediscovered;  and  as 
the  period  when  farmers  finally 
achieved  net  income  on  a  par  with 
the  rest  of  the  economy. 


CHECKLIST  for  buying 
a  barn  cleaner 

If  you're  now  looking  for  a  barn  cleaner,  be  sure  it  has  all  these 
important  features: 


□  One-piece  chain  link  with 
hook-and-eye  for  heavy-duty, 
4-way  flexibility 

□  Angled  flites  for  added 
efficiency 

□  Wear  shoe  on  each  flite  a  full 
half-inch  thick  for  longer  flite 
life 

□  Flites  welded  to  links  — 
fewer  parts  to  corrode 

□  Easy  link  removal  in  10  sec¬ 
onds  —  without  tools 

□  Removable  corner  wheel  as¬ 
semblies  to  eliminate  cement 
break-out 


□  Flanged  corner  wheel  to  guide 
chain  and  protect  gutter  floor 

□  4  Tooth  drive  sprocket  re¬ 
duces  strain  on  reducer 

□  Sprocket  and  roller  chain 
reducer  for  complete  depend¬ 
ability 

□  Flite  cleaner  engineered  to 
serve  right  and  last  long 

□  Automatic  chain  tightener 
works  with  full  or  part  load 

□  Continuous  duty  motor  elim¬ 
inates  motor  overheating 

□  Telescoping  slide  legs  for 
easy  slide  adjustment 

□  Chilled  cast  hold  down  shoe 
for  longer  shoe  life 

□  Chain  oiler  for  lubrication  and 
corrosion  resistance 

The  only  barn  cleaner  which  gives 
you  ALL  these  vital  features  and 
more  is  the  PATZ  Barn  Cleaner. 
Designed  by  a  farmer  for  farmers, 
this  unit  will  provide  years  of 
labor-saving,  trouble-free  service. 


For  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  below. 


/  □  Farm  Owner 

□  Farm  Tenant 

□  Student 


pnTZ 

■COMPANY 


\ 


Pound,  Wisconsin  54161 
Dept.  AA-86 

Please  send  me  further  information  on  the  Patz  Barn  Cleaner 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


STATE 


ZIP  CODE. 


PATZ  MATERIAL  HANDLING  SPECIALISTS 


When 

You’re 

SICK 

or 

HURT . . . 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


irS  GOOD  TO  HAVE 
THIS  MONEY  COMING  IN 

Being  sick  or  hurt  isn’t  quite  so  bad  if 
money  keeps  coming  in  to  pay  your  bills. 
That’s  why  so  many  working  men  have 
joinecf  with  their  fellow  workers  in  a 
Farmers  and  Traders  plan  of  disability  in¬ 
surance.  It  gives  them  the  protection  they 
need— at  savings  they  appreciate.  Talk  it 
over.  Then  get  the  facts  from  your  Farmers 
and  Traders  representative,  or  send  the 
coupon. 


Send  disability  information 


Niimc 

St.  or  RD 

Citv 

A 

- 1 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place.. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 
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What  Is  A 
“Strong”  Wind? 


Terms  used  Miles 

in  official  per 

forecasts  Hour 


Wind  effects 
observed  on 
land 


Light 


1-3 


Calm;  smoke  rises  vertically. 
Direction  of  wind  shown  by 
smoke  drift  but  not  by  wind 
vanes. 


Moderate  13-18 


Raises  dust  and  loose  paper. 
Small  branches  are  moved. 


Strong 


25-31 


Large  branches  in  motion; 
whisding  heard  in  telegraph 
wires.  Umbrella  used  with 
difficulty. 


Hurricane  75  + 


Rarely  experienced;  accom¬ 
panied  by  widespread 
damage. 


Whatever  the  wind,  do  "blow  in"  to  your  supplier  for  facts  on  best  use  of 
fertilizers  and  seeds  on  40  acre  fields  or  40  square  foot  gardens.  And 
plan  your  field  work  with  WEATHER  ROUNDUP  at  6:25  and  7:15  A.M., 
1 2: 1 5  and  6: 1 5  P.M .  over  these  stations: 


FM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WKOP-FM 

99.1 

me. 

Bristol  Center-Rochester 

WMIV-FM 

95.1 

me. 

Cherry  Valley-Albany 

WJIV-FM 

101.9 

me. 

DeRuyter-Syracuse 

WOIY-FM 

105.1 

me. 

Hornell 

WWHG-FM 

1 05.3 

me. 

Ithaca-Elmira 

WEIV-FM 

103.7 

me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN-FM 

93.3 

me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5 

me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7 

me. 

Oswego-Fulton 

WOSC-FM 

104.7 

me. 

Wethersfield-Buffalo 

WBIV-FM 

107.7 

me. 

AM  STATIONS 


Amsterdam 

WAFS 

1570  ke. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  ke. 

Binghamton 

WKOP 

1290  ke. 

Oneida 

WMCR 

1600  ke. 

Boonville 

WBRV 

900  ke. 

Oswego 

WOSC 

1300  ke. 

Canandaigua 

WCGR 

1550  ke. 

Roehester 

WHEC 

1460  ke. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  ke. 

Salamanea 

WGGO 

1590  ke. 

Elmira 

Gloversville 

WELM 

WENT 

1410  ke. 
1340  ke. 

Sayre,  Pa. 

WATS 

960  ke. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  ke. 

Seheneetady 

WGY 

810  ke. 

Ithaea 

WTKO 

1470  ke. 

Syraeuse 

WOLF 

1490  ke. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  ke. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  ke. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  ke. 

Utiea 

WBVM 

1550  ke. 

Northeast  Radio  Network 

Ithaca,  New  York 


a  service  of  C  &  U  Broadcasting  Corporation." 
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John  R.  Bertino  and  Son  saved 
their  25  acres  of  strawberries  from 
freezing  this  year  by  burying  them 
under  ice. 

On  May  11  temperatures  were 
going  far  below  freezing.  The  ber¬ 
ries  were  in  full  bloom  .  .  .  and  25 
degree  temperatures  would  mean 
their  finish.  At  12:30  a.m.  the  Ber¬ 
tino  father  and  son  team  started 
the  irrigation  pumps.  By  daylight 
the  field  was  covered  with  about 
one-half  inch  of  ice  and  all  of  the 
blossoms  were  protected  .  .  .  the 
temperatures  went  down  to  23  to 
25  degrees. 

The  pumps  were  kept  in  opera¬ 
tion  until  8:30,  when  the  ice  had 
melted.  Under  the  sun  and  mod¬ 
erating  temperatures  the  foliage 
came  back  in  shape,  andthebloom 
was  saved. 

In  1965,  a  similar  plot  of  25 
acres  produced  about  200,000 
quarts,^  or  an  average  of  8,000 
quarts  per  acre.  Harvesting  was 
just  starting  when  I  visited  the 
farm,  and  the  Bertinos  expected 
almost  as  good  a  crop  as  in  the 
previous  year. 

A  BERRY  PATCH? 

If  you  are  planning  a  new  straw¬ 
berry  plot  or  expanding  an  old 
one,  there  are  some  new  varieties 
to  choose  from. 

The  three  leading  varieties  are 
Dixieland,  Midland,  and  Jersey- 
belle.  The  Jersey  belle  now  makes 
up  60  percent  of  the  New  Jersey 
acreage.  It’s  a  big,  showy  berry, 
a  good  shipper,  and  brings  top 
money. 

For  North  Jersey,  New  York 
and  New  England,  the  Vesper,  a 
close  relative  of  the  Jerseybelle, 
has  a  great  future.  In  South  Jersey 
it’s  a  good  roadside  berry,  but  not 
adapted  to  shipping.  Coming  soon 
will  be  No.  357.  This  is  a  berry 
with  size,  color,  a  good  cropper, 
and,  what  is  more,  a  fragrance  that 
has  few  equals.  And  for  taste  .  .  . 
regardless  of  the  price  tag  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  sold! 

HIGH  EFFICIENCY 

Looking  for  a  high  efficiency 
dairy  farm?  Then  see  John  Hub- 
schmidt,  Cumberland  County. 
Here  is  a  young  dairy  farmer  who 
is  getting  high  yields  from  limited 
acres  and  high  milk  yields  from 
his  herd. 

On  his  93  acres  of  tillable  land 
he  maintains  a  herd  of  45  milking 
cows,  and  has  an  average  annual 
milk  production  record  of  16,290 
pounds  of  milk  and  607  pounds  of 
fat.  And  he  has  done  better  .  .  . 
in  1963  his  herd  of  47  registered 
Holsteins  established  a  State  rec¬ 
ord  of  18,330  pounds  and  680 
pounds  of  fat! 

John  feeds  no  silage.  He  cannot 


STRAWBERRIES 

by  Amos  Kirby 
New  Jersey  Editor 

see  the  cost  of  building  one  . . . 
there  are  other  things  that  seem 
more  important.  His  basic  feed 
consists  of  hay,  wet  brewers  grain, 
and  greenchop.  He  grows  no  corn. 
His  major  crops  are  alfalfa,  tim¬ 
othy,  barley,  oats,  and  Sudan 
grass. 

Barley  hay  may  be  something 
new  to  many;  this  year  John  aver¬ 
aged  2-3/4  to  3  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  with  a  9  percent  protein.  The 
hay  was  baled  about  May  7,  and 
•cows  go  for  it  as  if  it  was  a  deli¬ 
cacy. 

This  year  he  put  up  1,000  bales 
of  rye  hay  and  found  no  decline 
in  milk  production.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  sudan-sorghum  provides 
greenchop  for  the  herd.  There  are 
only  16  to  17  acres  in  permanent 
pasture.  All  the  rest  of  the  land  is 
in  hay  and  greenchop  crops. 

John  started  his  herd  by  buying 
calves  from  top  herds  with  high 
production  records,  and  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  still  being  continued  with 
only  one  exception  ...  he  selects 
from  his  own  good  producers. 
Backing  up  the  45-cow  herd  is  an¬ 
other  herd  of  nearly  as  many 
heifers  that  are  maintained  on 
another  farm,  just  in  case  he  needs 
some  support  to  maintain  this 
milk  production  record. 


SPRAYING  ALFALFA 

William  Cadwallader,  Salem 
County  dairyman,  finds  that  air¬ 
plane  dusting  of  alfalfa  has  ad¬ 
vantages  over  ground  spraying. 
For  one  thing,  it  saves  labor  on  a 
worker-short  farm, 

A  big  saving  was  in  larger 
yields.  Airplane  wheels  don’t  touch 
alfalfa  like  those  of  a  tractor-drawn 
sprayer! 


VENTILATION  PAYS 

Air  movement  in  poultry  houses 
in  August  is  a  “must,”  says  poul¬ 
try  specialist  John  Bezpa.  He  is 
suggesting  that  the  air  be  kept 
moving  for  two  basic  reasons; 

When  the  temperature  gets  up 
to  80  degrees  chickens  suffer  from 
the  heat.  A  second  reason  for  good 
ventilation  is  to  carry  off  ammonia 
fumes. 

John  has  a  handy  yardstick  to 
detect  the  amount  of  ammonia  in 
the  air.  If  one  can  detect  ammonia 
fumes,  there  are  probably  10  ppm 
in  the  air;  if  the  fumes  irritate  the 
eyes,  there  are  probably  25  to  30 
ppm,  and  when  it  reaches  50  ppm, 
one  wants  to  get  out  of  the  house. 

If  ammonia  fumes  are  noticeable 
to  humans,  what  about  the  layers 
that  must  stay  and  take  it?  When 
it  goes  over  50  ppm  the  poultry- 
man  is  heading  for  problems. 
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WILL  ANY  OTHER  FORAGE  BODY  DO  THIS? 


News  and  Views  from 


NEW  YORK  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 


Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Federation  for  1966-67.  Left  to  righh 
president  William  R.  Myer,  Myerstown;  secretary  Edwin  B.  Wallis,  Jr., 
Liverpool;  treasurer  Lawrence  E.  Kegerreis,  Palmyra,  with  immediate- 
past  president  Charles  R.  Phillips,  Pillow.  Missing  from  the  picture  are 
first  vice  president  Walter  Wheelock,  Chambersburg,  and  second  vice 
president  Donald  E.  Horn,  York. 


Q^uintuplets  —  Lambs,  that  is,  born 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Char¬ 
les  Lynch,  Blueberry  Hill,  Pough- 
quag.  The  parents  are  registered 
Suffolks,  and  the  lambs  (two  ewes 
and  three  rams)  are  doing  fine. 
Quintuplets  occur  only  once  in  ap¬ 
proximately  41  million  births. 


CORRECTION! 

Mrs.  Inez  G,  Gridley,  Grahams- 
ville.  New  York,  tells  us  that  the 
correct  date  for  the  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ty  Youth  Fair  is  August  19,  follow¬ 
ed  on  the  20thby  theGrahamsville 
Fair. 


JUST  THE  FLIP  OF  A  LEVER 


RIGHT 


LEFT 


*With  a  GROVE  FORAGE  BODY  you 
can  unload  green  chop  forage,,  silage, 
ear  corn  or  grain,  RIGHT  .  .  .  LEFT 
or  REAR  .  .  .  and  unload  it  FAST  .  .  . 
because  GROVE’S  independent  action 
of  Cross  Conveyor,  Beaters  and  Floor 
Drag  gives  you  more  positive  control 
and  eliminates  plugging. 


FROM  $975.00  f.o.b.  factory 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  A 
DEMONSTRATION  ON  YOUR  FARM 

Write  Dept.  AGR8 

GROVE  MFG.  CO. 

SHADY  GROVE,  PA  . 


FOR  NEW  PROFITS 
°ut  a  Corostone  Concrete 
Silo  in  Your  Future 

Mail  coupon  for  free  folder 


Corostone  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  220,  Weedsport,  N.Y.  13166 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Corostone  Silos 


Name. 


-State- 


New  Dairy  Mill  -  The  H.  K.  Web¬ 
ster  Company  of  Lawrence,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  has  announced  plans 
to  construct  a  new  Satellite-type 
mill  in  Chatham,  New  York.  The 
plant  will  be  designed  solely  for 
the  manufacture  of  dairy  feed,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  mill  will  be 
ready  for  operation  January,  1967. 


New  Rules  —  New  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  applying  to  Pennsylvania’s 
rapidly-growing  use  of  liquid  eggs 
and  egg  products  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  State  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  The  rules  set  new  stan¬ 
dards  of  sanitation  for  plants 
where  eggs  are  broken  out  of  their 
shells,  packed  in  bulk  and  frozen, 
and  went  into  effect  July  1. 


Heads  Engineers  —  Professor  Or- 
val  C.  French,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  installed  as 
head  of  the  6,500-member  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering  for  a  one-year  term. 
He  is  the  second 
nian  from  Cor¬ 
nell  to  head  the 
national  organi¬ 
zation  since  its 
founding  in 
1907.  Professor 
Emeritus  H.  W. 

Riley  served  as 
president  in  1912.  Orval  C.  French 
Professor  French  has  been 
member  of  the  ASAE  since  1932, 
and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Society  in  1964.  With  membership 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in 
more  than  90  foreign  countries, 
the  Society  aims  at  improving  ag¬ 
riculture  through  the  application  of 
engineering  principles. 
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50  reasons 

why  you  should  get  an 
electric  quick-recovery 
water  heater  right  now. 


'  Niagara  Mohawk  will  pay  you  $50  in  cash  when  you  buy  an  electric 
quick- recovery  water  heater.  Just  replace  a  non-electric  heater  be¬ 
tween  August  1  and  October  10, 1966,  and  install  it  on  Niagara  Mohawk 
lines  by  October  31, 1966.  If  you  replace  an  old  electric  water  heater, 
we’ll  pay  you  $15. The  new  unit  must  be  4,500-watt,  upper  and  lower 
heating  element,  quick  recovery,  minimum  40  gallons.  For  milk- 
house  use,  water  heater  must  be  50-gallon  minimum  and  satisfy 
requirements  of  milk-marketing  area-health  inspectors. 

Want  some  more  good  reasons?  1.  You  won’t  run  out  of  hot  water. 
2.  You  won’t  mop  up  again  after  a  leaking  old  water  heater.  3.  An 
electric  quick-recovery  water  heater  makes  hotwater  instantly.  4.  You’ll 
never  worry  again  about  pilot  lights,  flue  or  fuel  tank.  An  electric  water 
heater  doesn’t  have  any. 

Still  want  more  reasons?  See  your  Niagara  Mohawk  Farm  Repre¬ 
sentative.  He’ll  give  you  plenty. 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK 

Working  hard  to  make  electricity  work  harder  for  you 
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LET  THE 
TRACTOR 
Do  the  Lifting 
&  the  Pulling 
&  the  Dragging 
&  the  Work 


for  3-POINT  TRACTORS 
YES 


Both  Available 


CATEGORY  1 -26-inch 
CATEGORY  2-26-inch  &  32-inch 

NOW 

AT  THE  BEST  PRICE  EVER 


Get  Them  from  Your  Local  Dealer 


or  WRITE: 

Box  592 

15000  W.  44th  Ave. 
Golden,  Colo.  80401 


IRRIGATION 

Wade’Rain  Couplers 
Hunter  Alum.  Tubing-CMC  Pumps 
Rainbird  Sprinklers 
•  New  &  Used  Equipment 
•  Free  Engineering 

McCUNE  IRRIGATION  INC. 

101  Eastern  Avenue,  Syracuse,  New  York 

BRANCHES:  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


ilWORK  CLOTHES— COVERALLS!! 

SAVE  75%  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

Coveralls  .  SI.89 

Shopcoats,  white  and  colors,  36  to  48 .  1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  ..  1.25 

Gabardine-like  shirts  only  ..  .75 

Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  ...  1.75 

Heavy  twill  shirts — Dark 

colors — W/t  to  17 . ea.  1.25 

Lined  twill  jackets  (36-42)  ...  2.89 
Add  $.75  for  postage,  No  COD. 
All  Sizes.  Colors — Tan,  Grey,  Blue, 
Green,  used,  professionally  laun¬ 
dered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

N.Y.  State  add  2%  tax 

P.  O.  BOX  385  Dept.  B  GLOVERSVILLE.  N.  Y 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 


FOR  ALL 


PURPOSES 


Utility  e  Storage 
Booths  e  Garages 
a/so  available  in  colors 
Easily  erected  •  Quick  delivery 
Write  or  phone 


JOHN  COOPER  CO. 
296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
(201)  487-4018 


Keep  Matches  Away 
from  Young  Children 


The  Parthenon  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  was 
built  nearly  500  years 
before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 


LAST  TOURS  FOR  1966! 


Although  there  are  five  months 
left  in  1966,  here  at  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  it  seems  as  if  the  year 
is  almost  over!  Aside  from  our 
British  Isles  Holiday  which  has 
been  sold  out  for  many  weeks,  we 
have  just  two  tours  left  —  our 
Hawaiian  Aloha  Week  Tour,  Oc¬ 
tober  7-23,  and  the  Mediterranean- 
Holy  Land  Holiday  from  Septem¬ 
ber  27  to  October  19. 

Both  of  these  trips  are  by  air 
and  will  be  directed  by  Travel  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  of  Needham,  Mass., 
the  folks  who  do  such  a  wonderful 
Job  of  organizing  and  conducting 
our  tours.  Why  not  decide  right 
now  to  take  one  of  these  marvelous 
vacations  ...  we  guarantee  you’ll 
enjoy  every  minute. 

AAediterranean  Holiday 

First  we  visit  Rome  where  we’ll 
see  the  Pantheon,  St.  Peter’s  Square 
and  Basilica,  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Forum,  the  Colosseum,  Appian 
Way,  and  other  fascinating  places. 

Next  comes  Istanbul  and  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Sophia,  the  famous 
Blue  Mosque,  and  an  unforgettable 
visit  to  the  Old  Seraglio  to  see  the 
thrones  and  jewels  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultans. 

Ancient  Beirut  is  now  an  air 
crossroads  of  the  world!  On  a  side 
trip  we  will  see  the  Cedars  of  Leb¬ 
anon,  a  grove  known  to  be  more 
than  2000  years  old. 

A  short  flight  takes  us  to  Egypt 
and  our  hotel  on  the  fabled  Nile. 
Here  we  will  see  fascinating  places 
we’ve  heard  about  so  often  —  the 
Pyramids,  Sphinx,  famed  Archeo¬ 
logical  Museum  in  Cairo,  and 
Tomb  of  Tut  Ankh  Amon  in 
ancient  Luxor.  We’ll  even  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  for  a  camel  ride! 

We’ll  spend  five  days  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  Israel  visiting  the 
places  we’ve  learned  to  love  from 
just  reading  about  them.  Included 
will  be  Mount  Calvary,  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  Pilate’s  Judgment  Hall, 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  Church  of 
the  Nativity,  Mary  and  Martha’s 
home,  the  modern  city  of  Tel  Aviv, 
and  many  others. 

Greece  is  die  last  country  we 
will  visit  and  a  wonderful  climax 
to  our  vacation.  We’ll  spend  two 
days  in  Athens  and  take  a  trip 
through  soudiern  Greece  which 


includes  the  Peloponnesus,  Olym¬ 
pia,  and  Delphi. 

Aloha  Week  in  Hawaii 

Our  fall  Hawaiian  Tour  has 
been  planned  so  we  can  visit  the 
four  best  known  islands  and  be  in 
Waikiki  for  the  colorful  Aloha 
Week  celebrations.  On  the  large 
island  of  Hawaii,  we’ll  see  an  or¬ 
chid  nursery,  Hawaii  National 
Park,  Akaka  Falls,  the  Parker 
Ranch,  Kona,  and  many  other 
beautiful  and  interesting  places. 

On  the  Valley  Isle  of  Maui,  we’ll 
visit  H  aleak  ala  Crater,  TheNeedle, 
and  Lahaina,  former  capital  city 
of  the  Islands.  On  Kauai,  the  Gar¬ 
den  Isle,  we’ll  take  excursions  on 
the  Wailua  River  and  to  Waimea 
Canyon. 

Sightseeing  on  popular  Oahu 
will  include  a  full  day’s  trip  around 
the  island,  a  pineapple  plantation 
and  the  Dole  Processing  Plant, 
Schofield  Barracks,  and  a  cruise 
through  Pearl  Harbor. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
today,  and  we’ll  be  happy  to  send 
you  the  illustrated,  day-by-day 
itineraries  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  about  both  trips.  You  can’t 
go  wrong  whichever  one  you 
choose! 

Plan  For  1967 

Next  month  we  hope  to  have 
enough  information  to  tell  you  all 
about  our  first  tour  for  1967.  So 
you  can  start  dreaming  and  plan¬ 
ning,  we’ll  give  you  a  hint  —  we 
will  be  going  to  South  America,  by 
air  down  the  east  coast  and  up  the 
west  coast  as  far  as  Lima,  then  by 
ship  through  the  Panama  Canal 
and  back  to  New  York.  Begin 
making  your  plans  to  come  with 
us! 


Gordon  Conklin,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  370-T 

Ithaca,  New  York  14851 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on 
my  part,  the  following  tour  itineraries: 

Mediterranean  Tour _ 

Hawaiian  Holiday  - 

Name _ 

Address  _ 


(.R'esse  print} 


Food  For 

The  Spirit 


by  Robert  Clingan 


LEARNING  FROM  LIFE'S 
INTERRUPTIONS 

Dr.  Ralph  Sockman  tells  of 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  overhearing 
a  conversation  on  an  ocean  liner 
that  led  to  his  development  of  the 
telegraph.  He  heard  a  person  de¬ 
scribe  how  electrical  current  could 
be  transmitted  the  length  of  a  metal 
line,  instantaneously.  Some  day, 
said  Samuel  Morse,  intelligence 
will  be  transmitted  by  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  that  current;  in  his  mind 
at  that  time  the  principle  of  teleg¬ 
raphy  was  born. 

Intelligence,  and  especially  spir¬ 
itual  insight  is  so  often  transmitted 
by  life’s  interruptions. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  a  moth¬ 
er  related  to  me  how  she  had  ob¬ 
tained  an  entirely  new  perspective 
on  life  from  the  horizontal  position 
of  an  upstairs  sickbed.  She  had 
experienced  one  of  life’s  interrup¬ 
tions.  As  she  gave  orders  to  her 
children  that  she  was  unable  to 
enforce  (and  found  enforcement 
unnecessary)  she  came  to  appreci¬ 
ate  their  sense  of  responsibility. 
Did  they  learn  this  from  the  in¬ 
terruption,  or  did  this  interruption 
call  forth  the  sense  of  loyalty,  af¬ 
fection,  and  responsibility  that 
were  there  all  the  time? 

The  noise  of  meals  being  pre¬ 
pared,  jobs  and  chores  reassigned, 
and  the  balancing  of  ideas  that 
went  on  .  .  ,  all  these  sounds  came 
floating  up  the  bedroom  stairs. 
The  full  play  of  each  personality 
became  operative;  the  natural  role 
for  each  of  the  three  children  with¬ 
out  the  close  supervision  of  their 
mother  became  evident.  She  under¬ 
stood  her  children  better  because 
of  one  of  life’s  interruptions. 

The  third  cluster  of  insights 
came  as  she  discovered  that  there 
were  many  things  in  life  not  worth 
fretting  over.  Some  things  she  had 
always  thought  had  to  be  done 
immediately  she  now  discovered 
could  wait.  The  patience  she  had 
lacked  became  a  trait  of  character 
she  had  to  develop.  One  of  life’s 
interruptions  said:  “Be  patient, 
have  courage  and  faith.” 

Her  experience  and  the  theme 
we  are  pursuing  suggests  the 
classic  example  of  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale.  When  she  returned  from 
her  experience  in  nursing  during 
the  Crimean  war,  a  doctor  ordered 
her  to  bed,  and  she  spent  the  rest 
of  her  life  as  an  invalid.  In  her 
long-lasting  interruption,  she 
placed  tremendous  pressure  on  the 
governments  of  the  world  to  raise 
the  standards  of  nursing  to  make 
it  a  respected  profession.  Life’s  in¬ 
terruptions  gave  her  the  time  and 
the  opportunity  to  crusade  for  the 
things  in  which  she  deeply  believed. 

Life’s  interruptions  are  of  many 
kinds  and  for  many  reasons.  The 
important  thing  is  not  how  or  why 
they  occur,  but  what  we  can  learn 
from  them,  and  what  useful  pur¬ 
poses  they  can  serve. 
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ANGUS 


WYE  PLANTATION  FROZEN  Angus  Semen 

is  available  from  P.R.I.  proven  sires  officially 
gaining  4  pounds  and  more  per  day  or  whose 
365  day  weights  are  1200  pounds  and  over. 
Wye  Plantation,  Queenstown,  Maryland  21658. 
Telephones:  301-827-2041;  301-827-8143. _ 

ANGUS  COW  HERD,  22  head,  spring  calves 

at  side:  bred  back  to  Registered  bull.  Iroquois 
Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  (607)LH-7-9901. 
QUALITY,  FAST  GAINING  Angus  bulls,  also 
a  few  females.  Herd  Established  1920.  Clayton 
Taylor.  Lawtons,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  30  ANGUS  Yearlings  Registered 

and  Vaccinated.  Maple  Avenue  Farms,  Earl- 
ville.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


flARSHALL  KIMBERCHICKS,  Top  quality 
eggs  will  always  be  in  demand.  The  men  who 
stay  in  the  poultry  business  will  be  the  ones 
who  can  produce  highest  quality  eggs.  Choose 
Kimberchicks  for  dependable  high  quality  and 
profits  by  calling  Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery, 
Ithaca,  N,  Y.  AR  2-8616. _ 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  Rocks.  Reds, 
Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  Ducklings,  Gos¬ 
lings,  Turkey  Poults.  Free  Catalog.  Surplus 
Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Shaver  Leghorns, 
Rapp  Leghorns,  Shaver  Sex-links,  Harco  Sex- 
links,  Lawton  Buffs,  Cornish  Cross  meat  birds. 
Also  started  pullets.  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Green- 
wich,  N.  Y.  12834.  Phone  518-692-7104. _ 

big  white  LEGHORNS,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites, 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hamps,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Australorps,  Brahmas:  38  breeds.  Duck¬ 
lings,  Turkey  Poults,  Goslings,  Bantams.  Free 
Catalog.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio. _ 

HI-PRODUCTION  LAYERS,  White  Leghorn 
pullets  $26.60  i)er  100.  R.I.  Red  pullets  and 
Buff  Sex  Link  pullets  $26.00 — 100.  Broad¬ 
breasted  Cornish  Broiler  Cross  $10.  100% 

guaranteed.  Free  catalog.  Noll  Farms,  Klein- 
feltersville,  Penna. _ 

ROCKS.  REDS,  CORNISH  $3.89—100.  Large 
White  Rocks  $5.45.  Other  bre^s  $1.45  to  $5.45. 
Pullets  $9.99.  Before  you  buy,  compare  our 
prices.  Guaranteed  savings.  Customers  choice  of 
breeds  shown  in  terrific  big  free  catalog.  Ship¬ 
ment  from  hatchery  your  section.  Atlas  Chicks, 
Home  Office  2651  Chouteau,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63103. _ 

PROFIT  POWERED  Finest  Strain  Cross  White 
Leghorns,  Harco  Reds,  Lawton  Buffs,  Pullets, 
Z04  each.  Extra  heavy  breeds:  Vantress,  White 
Mountain,  Silver  Cross,  straight  run.  10^  each. 
Prepaid  insured  delivery.  Circular.  Strickler 
Farms,  Sheridan  3,  Pa. _ 

BARRED  ROCKS  or  Reds  $4.10.  White  Rocks, 
$5.95.  Heavy  breeds,  as  hatched  $7.85.  Heavy 
pullets  $13.95.  Leghorn  pullets,  $15.95  and  Up. 
Free  catalog.  National  Chicks,  8248  Temple 
Rd.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS:  F'astest  weight  gaining  beef 
breed.  Make  excellent  crosses  with  other 
breeds.  Few  choice  young  Purebred  Bulls  for 
sale.  Every  animal  P.  R.  I.  tested — Best  Blood¬ 
lines — Reasonably  priced — Deer  Hill  Farms, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. — R.  James  Hubbard,  Owner 
—Kenneth  Nye,  Manager. _ _ 

PUREBRED,  REGISTERED  CHAROLAIS,  Ex¬ 
cellent  Breeding  stock.  Bulls  $350.  and  up:  Box 
369-GJ.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

FLYING  HORSESHOE  RANCHES— CHARO¬ 
LAIS — Breeding  for  gentleness,  size  and  con¬ 
formation  since  1952.  Quality  herd  of  400  head. 
Best  bloodlines.  Fast  gaining  calves  with  actual 
weaning  weights  from  650  to  800  pounds.  Won¬ 
derful  show  prospects.  No  Saturday  sales.  Lo¬ 
cated  between  Morris  and  Liberty,  Pa.  Please 
visit  or  call  Morris  717-353-7201. _ 

CHAROLAIS  BREEDING  CATTLE  T.B., 
Bangs  Certified  Herd.  Come  see  Amigo  208  at 
Charolles  Valley,  Rt.  113,  RD  #2,  Phoenix- 
ville,  Penna.  Dave  Miller  215-933-4044. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 

steins  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Talbots,  Leonards- 
yiile,  N.  Y. _  . 

for  tops  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 

Weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. _ 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  and  Heifers,  fresh 

and  close  up,  large  selection.  Inspection  invited. 
Frank  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York, 
RD  #2,  Tel.  885-7621. 

DOGS 

SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  Puppies.  A.K.C. 

Champion  pedigree.  Astolat  Kennels,  Kunkle- 
town  3,  Pa. _ _ 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS.  Small,  sturdy! 

Herd  dog  and  companion.  D.  McLaud,  Berk- 
shire,  N.Y. 

REWSTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  — 

Swiss  type.  Famous  bloodlines.  Walter  E. 
Yoder,  Rl,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone  634-7664. 

SHAFFNER’S  FAMOUS  BORDER  Collies— 

Beautiful  Puppies,  Imported  Breeding,  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfaction,  training  instructions. 
Barents  working.  Carroll  Shaffner,  Oak  Hall 
Ration,  Pa. _ 

AKC  AIREDALE,  WEIMARANER,  Wire  Fox 

terrier,  Min.  Schnauzer  Puppies.  Tourtellotte, 
Morris,  N.  Y. _ _ 

A^DALE  puppies— AKC  Registered.  Har- 

Whetstone,  RD  #4,  Bedford,  Pa.  15522. 

AKC  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES— Wonderful 

disposition,  excellent  companions.  Donald  V. 
"Ohnson,  R6,  Wellsboro,  Penna.  16901.  Phone 
124-1344. _ 

COON  &  CATHOUNDS— For  Particulars— G. 

Biggins,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. _ 

English  shepherd  pups.  Purebred,  Ex¬ 

cellent  with  children  and  livestock.  $20.  Hayner 
Sgrnt,  RDiti,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

DUCKS  &  GEESE 

^HITE  MUSCOVY,  PEKIN,  Rouen,  Crested, 

Buff,  Khaki  Campbell  Ducklings.  Blyler  Hatch- 
®*'y.  Gratz,  Pa. 
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HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Bulls  and  Heifers.  Performance 
records  available.  Proven  Bloodlines.  W.  B. 
Phelps,  Spring  Hill  Farm,  Shushan,  N.  Y. 
Phone  farm  518-854-7868:  office  518-677-2635. 
REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS,  two 
year  old  and  yearling  bulls:  open  and  bred 
heifers.  Clean  pedigrees,  proven  bloodlines, 
certified  and  accredited  herd,  performance 
records  available.  Real  quality  cattle.  Visitors 
welcome.  A.  B.  Price,  Keller  Road,  Clarence, 
N.  Y. _ 

HEREFORDS  ARE  YOUR  Best  Bet.  For  regis¬ 
tered  or  commercial  cattle  contact  New  York 
Hereford  Association,  114  Morrison  Hall, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Ask  for  our  new  Directory. _ 

REGISTERED  Polled.  Bulls  ready  for  Service. 
Open  and  bred  Heifers.  Modern  Bloodlines. 
T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd.  Battleground 
Farms.  Box  511,  Freehold.  N.  J. 

HORNED  HEREFORD  BULL  FOR  SALE 
TR  HUSKER  RUPERT  37 
Son  of  famous  Husker  Mischief  1076  (R.O.M.) 
Age  Sept  1955 — Excellent  health  and  feet 
Price  $500 — Many  daughters  in  our  herd 
No  longer  required  in  our  breeding  program 
Valleyfield  Farm,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 
Phone  (AC  914)  877  5321  or  2683 

HOLSTEINS 


200  REGISTERED  CANADIAN  Holsteins.  300 
Grade  Cows  and  Heifers  always  on  hand. 
Liberal  Credit  to  reliable  Farmers.  _  25  Years 
Experience.  M.  Barmann  &  Sons,  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  914-DI  3-6875. _ 

50  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS,  2  years  old, 
vaccinated,  dehorned,  bred  to  freshen  Oct.  & 
Nov.  Noblehurst  Farms,  Inc.,  Linwood,  N.  Y., 
phone  716-584-3866,  716-584-3386,  716-584-3686. 

HORSES 


QUARTER  HORSE  MARES,  Gelding  and 
Colts.  Appaloosa  Mares,  gelding  and  colts 
arriving  each  week.  Grade  Horse  for  sale  or 
rent  to  camps.  Over  100  on  hand  at  all  times. 
Les  Bowerman,  9065  Chestnut  Ridge,  Route  77, 
Middleport,  N.  Y.  RE5-7127. _ _ 

HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES— Everyone  who 
likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have  this  book: 
Free.  Send  name,  zip  code.  Beery  School,  1648 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio.  45359. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Four  Year  old  Belgian  Mare,  well 
broke,  gentle,  good  disposition,  1400  lbs. 
Howard  Quimby.  Marlboro,  N.Y. 


PEAFOWLS 


PEACOCKS  —  PEAHENS.  EARLY  Hatch 
1965  in  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered  varieties 
$30.00  pair:  1964  hatch  $45.00  pair:  1963  hatch 
$60.00  pair.  Our  breeders  will  be  in  full  plumage 
spring  1966.  Satisfaction  assured.  Eggs  June 
to  Sept,  lots  of  12  or  more  $1.25  each  postpaid. 
May  be  ordered  assorted.  Maple  Lane  Farms, 
A.  H.  Chambers,  244  Clinton  Ave.,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 


PIGEONS 


WHITE  HOMERS— $3.00  young  Pair.  Oscar 
Hendrickson,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 

PONIES 


RAISE  POA  PONIES  for  pleasure  and  profit, 
write  for  free  details.  Lazy  A  Ranch,  Mohnton, 
Pa. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  WELSH  Stud, 
nice  grade  filly,  weanlings.  Rosamond  Mason, 
Weedsport,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SHETLAND  PONIES,  all  ages,  colts,  fillies. 
Home  bred.  Blacks,  colors.  Malcolm  McColl, 
LeRoy,  New  York. 


POULTRY 


MALLARD  DUCKS,  AFRICAN  Geese,  Laven¬ 
der  Guineas.  Hendrickson  Farm,  Richmondville, 

N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA.  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  Fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. _ 

RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  by  know¬ 
ing  facts.  48  page  illustrated  book  describing 
25  Breeds.  Housing,  breeding,  feeding,  markets, 
marketing,  etc.  25  cents.  American  Rabbit  As- 
sociation,  28  ARBA  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Penn. 

SHEEP 


.REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  RAMS,  Ewes  and 
Lambs.  Stewart  and  Erdenheim  Blood  Lines. 
Cheviot  Hill  Farm,  Bridgewater,  Conn. _ 

SUFFOLK  Rams  transmit  superior  carcass 
characteristics:  strong  sturdy  lambs:  and  bring 
higher  production  profits.  National  Suffolk 
Sheep  Association,  Box  324-RN.  Columbia,  Mo. 

LATEST  PRACTICAL  INFORMATION  on 
Sheep  Raising.  Shepherd  Magazine  $3.00 
year.  5  helpful  recent  issues  $1.00.  Sheffield  22, 
Mass.  01257. _ _ 

LARGE  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  yearling 
and  two  year  old  rams,  excellent  breeding. 
Russell  Luce,  Groton,  New  York  13073. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT  TO  GET  in  the  beef  cattle  field  and 
make  profit?  If  you  do,  remember  Shorthorns 
— Polled  Shorthorns  go  to  market  30  to  _  40 
days  sooner  than  other  breeds.  Calves  weigh 
60-80  lbs.  more  at  weaning.  Get  _  the  facts. 
Free.  Write  Department  EB,  American  Short¬ 
horn  Association,  8288  Hascall  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68124, 

LIVESTOCK 


POLLED  HEREFORD  FEEDERS 

Approximately  40  Feeder  Calves  for  Sale. 
Steers:  Contracting  now  for  a  November  1st 
pickup  date  by  buyer.  These  calves  will  weigh 
from  350  lbs.  to  550  lbs.  Will  grade  from  High 
Good  to  Medium  Choice.  The  really  profitable 
kind.  2%  shrink  allowance  for  F.O.B.  buyer. 
Will  only  sell  in  groups  of  20  or  more. 
Contact:  Charles  D.  Gibson 
Deer  Run  Farms,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 

Phone  518-325-7821 


The  most  profitable  management 
practice  you  begin  this  year! 


//  you  are  a  diversified  crop  farmer,  with  harvested  land  producing  grass  or 
forage  during  the  late  summer-fall  period,  Herefords  offer  you  a  sure  way  of 
picking  up  extra  income  from  idle  acres — with  little  extra  care  on  your  part! 


^^TeS,  starting  a  Hereford  cow  herd 
.  .  .  commercial  or  registered  .  .  .  may 
well  be  the  best-paying  management 
practice  you  can  begin  this  year. 
However  small  you  start,  you  can 
“grow  your  own  factory”  in  a  few 
years’  time.  You  can  tailor  the  size  to 
fit  your  farm  and  your  program.  It’s 
the  difference  between  sheer  waste  of 
grass  and  roughage  and  extra  money 
in  the  bank. 


How  Herefords  Fed  Out 
$7.66  More  Profit 

In  an  independent  test  supervised  by 
Texas  A8cM  University,  Hereford 
steers  from  horned  Hereford  sires, 
gained  an  average  of  2.37  lbs.  per  day. 
Breed  “A”  steers  of  equal  quality  and 
number  gained  2.25  lbs.  Only  .12 
lbs.  more  per  day — but  it  adds  up  to 
S7.66  more  net  profit  per  head  from 
the  Herefords! 


Why  HEREFORD  cows? 

Historically,  horned  Hereford  cows 
are  better  mothers.  They  range  bet¬ 
ter,  look  after  their  calves  better,  do 
better,  even  under  adverse  pasture 
and  climate  conditions. 

Herefords  are  gentle  cattle,  seldom 
wild  or  “spooky.”  Nervous  cattle,  like 
nervous  people,  just  don’t  gain 
weight  as  fast  as  those  that  are  calm 
— and  look  how  they  pile  on  pounds: 


Hereford  Drive 
Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64105 


THE  AMERICAN 


ASSOCIATION 


GOATS 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL — monthly  magazine. 
How  to  raise,  where  to  buy  dairy  goats.  $2 
annually.  Box  836,  Columbia  H-36,  Mo. 

SWINE 


MONTHLY  MARYLAND  FEEDER  Pig  Sales 
1:30,  2nd  Monday — Caroline  Sales,  Denton:  4th 
Thursday  (4th  Fri. — Nov.) — Rudnick  &  Sons, 
Galena  Vaccinated — health  inspected — graded 
pigs  sold  by  pound  to  highest  bidder.  Maryland 
Swine  Producers,  Fairgrounds,  Timonium. 


DAIRY  AND  LIVESTOCK  Veterinary  supplies 
direct  to  you  at  wholesale.  Send  card  for  new 
wholesale  catalogue.  Eastern  States  Serum 
Company,  1727  Harden  Street,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

KEN-MAST  MASTITIS  TREATMENT— Peni- 
cillin.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  Neomycin,  Sulfa¬ 
nilamide,  Cobalt  in  15CC  disposable  syringes. 
Dozen  prepaid  $4.45.  Withhold  milk  from 
treated  quarter  72  hours.  Authorized  Anchor 
Serum  Dealer.  Kensington  Veterinary  Supply, 
Kensington,  Connecticut. 


YORKSHIRES— BREEDING  STOCK  by  PR 
and  CMS  Boars.  Brucellosis  accredited.  Um¬ 
brian  Farms,  Lafayette,  New  Jersey,  Telephone 
201-383-5441. _ 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SERVICE  Age 
Boars,  open  gilts  and  weanling  pigs.  Ralph 
Bliek,  Williamson,  N.  Y.  Phone  AC  315-589- 
8617. _ 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINA  service  age 
boars,  littermate  weighed  200  lbs.  at  139  days 
of  age  at  Alfred  Testing  Station.  Also  wean¬ 
ling  boars  and  gilts.  Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New 
York.  Phone  716-926-8502. _ 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  SALE:  200  Head, 
Bred  Gilts,  Proven  Sows,  Service  age  boars, 
and  Open  Gilts.  Friday  September  30,  1  _PM- 
EDT.  Beaver  Fair  Grounds,  Beaver  Springs, 
Pa.  Our  Fifteenth  Annual  Sale  of  National 
Champion,  Production  Tested,  Certified  Meat 
Type,  Foundation  Breeding  Stock.  Many  Sired 
by  “Renown”  the  $2800-Ark-City  Conference 
winner  and  the  All-American  Fall  Boar  1965. 
Gilts  Bred  to  “Mr.  Forty  Four,”  the  breeds  all 
time  high  selling  $4,400.00  Yorkshire  and 
Champion  Boar,  Columbus  Conference  1966. 
Send  for  free  Sale  Catalogue.  Brooks  End  & 
Par-Kay  Farms,  Beavertown,  Pa.  Reno  H. 
Thomas,  Sale  Mgr.,  Phone  717-658-6719. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
21^  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin,  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine, 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOco  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00>  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  frorn  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Tops- 
field,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply 
catalogue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As 
always,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 


NEW  SOMATO-STAPH  mastitis  vaccine!  A 
totally  new  product!  Now  control  Staph  Aureus 
organisms  associated  with  mastitis.  Staph  Aur¬ 
eus  organisms  are  the  most  difficult  to  treat  of 
the  major  groups  of  bacteria  causing  mastitis. 
Vaccinate  heifers  intramuscularly  with  5cc  at  6 
months.  Give  a  booster  injection  (5cc)  every  6 
months  thereafter.  Mature  cows  5cc  intra¬ 
muscularly  and  repeat  in  14  days  for  maximum 
protection.  Follow  with  a  booster  injection 
every  6  months.  Per  25cc  $3.75,  50cc  $7.00, 
250cc  $32.60.  Order  from  Anchor  Serum  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-7,  Topsfield, 
Massachusetts  01983.  Write  for  free  veterinary 
supply  catalog  and  health  guide. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED  MANUFACTURERS’  REPRESEN¬ 
TATIVES  For  leading  manufacturer  of  barn 
equipment.  Barn  cleaners.  Silo  Unloaders.  New 
England,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Write  Standard  Equip- 
ment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. _ 

SELL  MINERALS,  FLY  Sprays  and  other  Ani¬ 
mal  Health  Products.  Liberal  Commissions. 
W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.,  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syra- 
cuse,  N.  Y. _ 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  taking  orders  for  Stark 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Everybody  can  now  grow 
Giant  Size  Apples,.  Peaches,  Pears  in  their 
yards.  Also  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  Outfit  Free.  Stark  Bro’s,  De.sk  30287,  Louis- 
iana,  Missouri  63353. _ 

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY — show  friends,  neigh¬ 
bors  —  Gifts,  Stationery,  Christmas,  All  Oc¬ 
casion  Cards.  Experience  unnecessary.  Salable 
samples  on  approval,  free  catalog,  free  name 
imprinted  Christmas  Card  Album.  Hedenkamp, 
361  Broadway,  Dept.  AA-32.  New  York  City. 

AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS  —  Livestock  and  farm  auc¬ 
tions.  Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service 
available.  Harria  Wilcox.  Phone  716-494-1880. 
FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Free  catalog. 
1330-33  Linwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64109. 
LEARN  AUCTIONEERING— term  soon.  Free 
catalog.  The  Reisch  American  School  of 
Auctioneering,  Inc.,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course.  Veteran 
Approved. 


BUILDINGS 


FARM  BUILDINGS — for  all  purposes,  low  cost, 
easy  terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
BR  86  ,  Unodilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.Y, 
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Classified  Ads 

PUILISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

September  Issue Closes  July  25  October  Issue Closes  Sept.  1  November  Issue Closes  October  1 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

35  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals. 
Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  15R24,  count  as  11  words. 
Minimum  charge  $3.50.  Blind  Box  Number  $2.40 
extra,  includes  address.  Send  check  or  money 
order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box 
369,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 

PLEASE  PRINT  ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  make  big  extra  money  in 
spare  time  as  accident  investigator.  No  college 
necessary.  No  need  to  quit  present  job.  Work 
from  home.  Pays  up  to  $8  an  hour,  plus  ex¬ 
penses.  We  train  you  quickly  my  mail.  Men 
needed  everywhere.  Send  for  free  information. 
No  obligation.  Write  Liberty  School  (state  ap¬ 
proved),  Dept.  A945,  1139  W.  Park,  Liberty- 
ville,  Illinois. 

FREE  BOOK  “990  Successful,  Little-Known 
Businesses.”  Many  fascinating  opportunities! 
Plymouth  936H,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11218. 
SELL  COMPLETE  PAINT  Jobs  to  farm 
owners  using  famous  Swedish  Red  Paint.  Easy 
exclusive  spray  method  application.  Attractive 
prices.  For  full  details  write  to:  Valor  Paint 
Corp.,  164  Switzer  Ave.,  Springfield.  Mass. 
MAN  WITH  BARN  and  truck  to  make  cast 

stone  statues  for  us  under  annual  contract. 
Profitable,  steady  part-time  work.  We  train. 
Kenneth  Lynch  &  Sons,  Wilton,  Connecticut. 

CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  STAKES  for  tree  staking.  5,  6,  7,  8 
and  10  Ft.,  ready  pointed.  Also  tree  wrap  and 
wire.  Large  stock  on  hand  at  all  times. 
516-AN-6-6400,  East  Northport,  New  York. 

CORN 


CORN  AND  COB-MEAL  Delivered,  1.5  ton 
truck  load  lots.  Molasses  blended,  if  preferred. 
Robert  Schram,  RD#1.  Palmyra.  N.  Y.  Phone 
Newark  331-4666:  8:00  PM-9:30  PM. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5.  Cedar  Hill.  Texas. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  ARE, SUPPLIERS  for  Dairy  Farm:  First 
class  milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  work¬ 
ers.  Ellingers  Employment  Agency,  80  Warren 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Phone  GR  3-8168-9. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS— FINGER  LAKES  AREA  —  all  types 
and  size  farms.  Retirement  homes  —  hunting 
land.  Lakeshore  properties.  H.  M.  Stocking, 
Realtor,  Dundee,  New  York. _ 

LARGE  LIST,  DAIRY,  Market  Garden.  Rec¬ 
reational  Farms,  Camps,  $5,000.  to  $395,000. 
Skibiski  Realty.  Sunderland,  Mass. _ 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  202  acres, 
150  tillable,  gravel  soil,  modern  buildings, 
gutter  cleaner,  bulk  tank,  silo  unloader,  paved 
highway,  modern  machinery,  44  milking  hol- 
steins,  plus  young  stock,  hay  &  ensilage  in¬ 
cluded.  Will  sell  bare  or  equipped.  Contact — 
Huffman  Real  Estate  Agency,  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  357-3873.  _ 

VIRGINIA  livestock,  dairy  farms  and  country 
estates,  P.  M.  Browning,  Realtor,  John  H.  Hitt, 
Associate:  Culpeper,  Virginia. _ 

FREE  SUMMER  CATALOG!  Bargains  galore! 
Coast-to-Coast !  Low  prices,  easy  down  pay¬ 
ments!  Safe-Buy  Real  Estate  Agency,  712-NY 
West  Thirds  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72203. _ 

THIS  IS  THE  TIME  to  look  over  our  selection 
of  farms — take  title  to  your  choice  by  next 
Spring.^  We  arrange  financing  needed  for  20 
years.  Inquiries  solicited  from  dairymen  wish¬ 
ing  to  locate  in  New  York  State  south  of  Thru¬ 
way.  Farm  listings  needed.  Wawayanda  Realty, 
RD#4.  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Phone  914-342-0791. 
164  ACRES,  HOUSE,  2  BARNS,  silo,  other 
buildings,  machinery,  saw  mill,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.  area,  Harold  Pearson,  Broker,  56  Wall 
St..  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. _ 

749  ACRE  CORTLAND  COUNTY  dairy  farm 
on  paved  highway,  four  miles  from  Interstate 
81  with  125  milkers,  2  bulls,  and  15  head  of 
young  stock.  Complete  line  of  modern  farm 
machinery  includes  five  tractors,  truck,  self- 
propelled  combine,  etc.,  DeLaval  Milking 
equipment  and  900  gallon  bulk  tank.  Farm  has 
four  houses  and  four  barns.  Main  barn, 
36x234,  (built  in  1960)  has  115  stanchions, 
other  barns  suitable  for  dairies,  one  with  70 
stanchions.  $170,000.00.  Grosses  $65,000.00 
yearly.  Will  sell  complete  or  will  divide  to 
responsible  party.  Fleming  Bros.,  Marathon, 
New  York. _ 

VIRGINIA’S  EASTERN  SHORE— 45  Acre 
farm,  23  tillable.  7  room  home,  2  baths,  hot 
water  heat,  all  modern  conveniences.  5  minute 
drive  to  creek  or  bay.  $18,000.  John  B.  West, 
Broker,  Nelsonia,  Va. _ _ 

310  ACRES,  200  Tillable,  48  Stanchions,  2 
Silos,  Ponds,  2  Houses,  $30,000.  Down. 
Theodore  R.  Noble,  Broker,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FREE  CATALOG.  Its  hundreds  of  descriptions 
are  intended  to  appeal  to  those  who  like  de¬ 
tailed,  accurate,  fact-filled  descriptions.  It 
describes  a  wide  assortment  of  listings  in  many 
sections  of  New  England  and  New  York.  Four 
Effs,  Box  264AA,  Manchester,  N.  H.  (Repre- 
sentatives  wanted.) _ 

350  ACRE  FARM  IN  dairy  county.  200  acres 
— good  level  tillable  land.  Large  fields.  2  barns, 
2  hot  water  heated  homes,  2  tenant  houses. 
$65,000.  Fred  Henkle,  Sauquoit,  New  York. 
599-A.  DAIRY  FARM:  One  of  Vermont’s  best: 
2  modern  barns,  one  with  76  big  stalls  with 
rubber  mats:  9  pens:  second  barn  has  41  ties; 
2  silos:  800-gal.  tank;  2  very  good  houses;  of¬ 
fered  with  barn  and  dairy  equipment  for 
$150,000:  liberal  tei'ms  to  a  buyer  with  cattle 
and  equipment.  Also:  Other  large  and  small 
operating  or  bare  farms  at  sound  prices.  Tom 
Whittaker,  Realtor  and  Farm  Consultant, 
Brandon,  Vt.  Phones:  247-6633  and  247-6682. 
130  ACRE  STOCK  FARM  near  Gettysburg, 
Pa.  only  $28,000.  Other  farms  in  area.  Adlers. 
Paul  VanCleve,  Agent,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 
Phone  624-8201. _ 

DAIRY,  350  ACRES,  LARGE  Modern  build¬ 
ings,  130  head,  income  over  $4,000  month. 
Robert  Collester,  549  State  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. _ 

600  ACRES  PAYING  DAIRY,  155'  barn  12 
years  old,  3  houses,  4  tractors,  equipped  silos. 
Heifer  barn,  4  pens,  75  head  Holsteins, 
$115,000.  Consider  hare.  Another  82  cow  farm 
with  90  acres  bottom  land.  Get  List.  Bloodgood 
Realty,  Upper  Elm  St.,  Rt.#10,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. _ ^ _ 

GENTLEMANS  FARM  —  SCHOHARIE 
County,  over  210  Acres.  New  Custom  Stone 
Home,  exposed  beams  all  rooms,  fireplace, 
heated  garage,  drilled  deep  well.  Full  compli¬ 
ment  of  hay  machinery.  Barns  good,  100  head 
of  Rambouillet  Sheep.  Landing  Strip.  One  of 
the  cleanest  farms  in  the  State.  See  it!  Under 
Priced  at  $75,000.00 — 50%  Loan.  Owner  L.  L. 
Kugler,  Delanson,  N.  Y.  Area  518-872-1671. 
BEAUTIP’UL  FINGER  LAKES  Region,  Farms, 
Homes,  Business  Opportunities.  Write  m4  your 
needs.  Send  for  Free  Summer  Brochure.  Joseph 
Lyon,  Broker,  Phelps,  New  York. 

LARGE  DAIRY  PROFITS!  Owner  reports 
$179,000.00  year  gross.  $35,396.00  Net  400-acre 
dairy!  New  fireproof  barns  (4),  25x30  milk 
room,  storage.  2  fine  houses  =  total  4  apts. 
Tillable  250  acres,  150  wooded,  pasture  cap. 
est.  250  cattle:  3  wells.  Brook!  Macadam 
fronts,  less  3  miles  city  mrkts.  Retiring  owner. 
Includes  125  milkers,  complete  equipt.  for 
$165,000.  Strout  Realty,  PO  Box  326,  Spring- 
vale,  Me.  (207)324-5047.  Free  Local  Lists. 

NEW  YORK  DAIRY  SHOW  PLACE  — 
$425,000.00  Fabulous  stocked,  equipped  900 
acres  dairy  farm.  Most  attractive  dairy  with 
exceptional  acreage.  160  Holstein  herd,  ma¬ 
chinery  (many  new  pieces).  Beautiful  remodeled 

14  room  stone-frame  residence  with  7  bedrooms, 
4V^  baths.  Mahogany  paneled  library,  fireplace, 
picture  window.  Dining  room  has  tiled  floor, 
fireplace,  mahogany  paneling.  Large  kitchen. 
18'x38'  recreation  room  with  pine  paneled  walls, 
huge  fireplace.  Home  is  valued  $100,000.  Barns 
include:  New  concrete-steel  dairy  barn  with 
latest  innovations,  valued  $150,000.  80  stan¬ 
chions — 3  pens,  thermostat  controlled  venti¬ 
lation,  steam  heating,  44'x210'  dairy  section, 
30'x70'  grain  storage,  46'x240'  hay  storage, 
restroom,  shower,  concrete  barn  yard.  Second 
barn  60'x70',  31  stanchions,  room  for  30  calves, 
hay  storage.  56'xl04'  new  aluminum  pole  harn, 
running  water.  26'x60'  aluminum  machine  barn 
— heated.  New  4  car  garage.  40'x50'  horsebarn, 
5  room  modern  apartment.  Other  buildings — 2 
new  concrete  silos  (16'x50'  and  20'x60') — new 
unloaders.  Buildings  insured  for  $500,000.  950 
acres,  600  tillable,  400  now  in  production,  250 
improved  pasture,  about  350  wooded  and 
timber.  Plenty  water  from  drilled  well,  spring, 
5  spring  fed  ponds.  About  17  miles  new  fencing 
— barb  and  woven  wire.  Livestock  capacity  over 
300  heads.  Farm  stocked  and  equipped — includ¬ 
ing  110  milking  cows — registered  and  grade 
Holsteins,  50  heifers  and  calves.  3  Diesel  trac¬ 
tors,  1  gasoline  tractor,  2  trucks,  2  balers,  2 
rakes,  2  mowers,  1  hay  conditioner,  2  harrows, 
disk,  2  corn  jilanters,  2  corn  choppers,  2  grass 
choppers,  1  blower,  4  sets  plows,  4  manure 
spreaders,  lime  fertilizer  spreader,  2  seeders,  3 
trailers,  2  self-unloading  wagons,_  2  rubber 
tire  wagons.  Full  line  milking  equipment — in¬ 
cluding  1,000  gallon  bulk  milk  tank  and  many 
other  items — barn  cleaners,  tools,  etc.  Near 
modern  shopping  center.  Recreation,  skiing, 
library,  hospital,  excellent  schools  and  churches. 

15  miles  Delhi,  35  miles  Oneonta  and  about  150 
miles  New  York  City.  This  ultra-modern  dairy 
farm  affords  a  variety  of  profitable  potentials 
at  $425,000.  Write  P.O.  Box  243,  Hobart,  New 
York! 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  Dairy  farms,  large  or  small, 
stocked  and  equipped  or  bai’e  in  Bradford 
County,  Penna.  Now  5th  county  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  in  New  York  Milk  Shed.  Harold  F. 
French,  Broker  since  1937,  Troy,  Pa. 

DAIRYMAN’S  LUCKY  FIND.  225-acre  New 
York  dairy  farm  complete  with  20  Holstein 
cows,  3  tractors,  full  line  machinery,  250-gal. 
bulk  tank,  3  Surge  milkers  included!  165  acres 
tillable,  120  in  hay,  several  springs,  creek,  barb 
woven  wire  fencing.  Home  is  in  process  of 
being  remodeled,  11  rooms,  6  bedrooms,  bath, 
baseboard  heat,  new  paneling  in  living  room, 
basement.  40x90  barn,  14x16  milk  house,  2 
silos.  On  gravel  road,  50  miles  Buffalo.  Can’t 
last  long  at  $33,400,  less  than  one-third 
down.  Free  .  .  .  new  168-page  Fall-Winter 
catalog.  All  types  real  estate  coast  to  coast! 
United  Farm  Agency,  501-AA  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Area  code  212;  YUkon 
6-1547. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 


IRIS  —  20  different  hybrids  including  Pink, 
Blends,  Yellow,  Huge  White,  $3.  Holmberg’s, 
Neodesha,  Kansas  66757. 

WILDFLOWERS— For  FaH  planting.  Free 
Price  List.  Savage  Gardens,  Box  163,  McMinn¬ 
ville,  Tennessee  37110.  


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 


PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS,  Vegetables 
from  birds,  animals.  Cheese  cloth  100  yards 
by  52",  convenient  10  yard  lengths  $7.50  pre¬ 
paid:  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein,  120B 
Eton  Road,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 

USED  TOBACCO  NETTING  Protects  Berries 
from  Birds,  1000  sq.  ft.  $3.70  Postpaid  to  600 
miles.  Hibbards,  Hadley,  Mass. 


HAY  &  STRAW 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa — mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  hay  delivered 
by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality  guaranteed. 
Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Melrose,  4-2591  before  8  A.M.  or  after  5  P.M. 

BALED  HAY  DELIVERED  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion.  For  more  information  write  or  call  after 
6:00  PM.  J.  W.  Christman,  RD  2,  Fort  Plain, 
New  York.  518-4-1144 

CAN  DELIVER  all  grades  of  good  quality  hay. 
Also,  farmers  interested  in  selling  contact  us. 
D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York.  Phone: 
716-243-3311  or  716-243-2236. 

CHOICE  HAY,  all  grades.  Mohawk  Valley. 
Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc.,  Fort 
Plain,  New  York.  Telephone  4-5111. 

WANTED:  TOP  QUALITY  timothy  mixed  or 
timothy  hay:  also  straw  and  mulch — ten  ton 
lots.  “To  be  picked  up.”  Write  Box  141,  Plain- 
view,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  QUALITY  HAY  *  delivered  anywhere. 
Marcus  Delong,  Romulus,  N.  Y.  14541.  Ovid 
869-5675. 


FURNACES  &  BOILERS 


CUT  HEATING  COSTS.  Use  Marco  Furnaces 
and  Boilers.  Either  Complete  Combustion  Wood 
and  Coal  or  Combination  Oil-Wood  and  Coal 
Units.  Literature  free.  Marco  Industries,  Inc., 
P.  O.  Box  6-A,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801. 

HONEY 


EXTRACTED  HONEY  —  Clover,  Buckwheat 
or  Fallflower,  5  lb.  container  $2.30.  3 — $6.00; 
6 — $11.00.  Prepaid  3rd  zone.  We  use  stainless 
steel  extractors  and  tanks.  Lang  Apiaries,  Box 
A,  Gasport,  New  York. 

HOWLAND’S  HONEY  -  -  Our  New  I’amous 
Clover,  New  York’s  finest:  5  lb.  pail  $2.20, 
case  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $10.48.  Above  postpaid  3rd 
zone.  1-  60  lb.  can  $10.98;  2—60’s  $21.36:  5 
or  more  60’s  $10.38  ea.  Delicious  Wildf lower 
(Wild  Raspberry)  1 — 60  lb.  can  $10.38:  2  -60’s 
$20.16;  5  or  more  60’s  $9.78  ea.  60’s  FOB  5% 
discount  5  or  more  60’s  at  Honey  Plant.  Sold 
bv  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York. 


SAWDUST  &  SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS  in  carload  lots. 
Sawdust  in  bulk  truckloads,  also  baled  shav¬ 
ings.  Bono  Sawdust  Co.,  33-30  127th  Place, 
Corona  68,  New  York.  Tel.  Hickory  6-1374. 

LOOSE  SHAVINGS  FOR  Sale  by  truckload. 
Your  Pickup.  O’Connor  Lumber  Co..  507  South¬ 
hampton  Rd.,  Westfield,  Mass.  01085. 


HELP  WANTED 

DAIRYMAN  WANTED.  FULLY  experienced 

in  operating  milking  machines  and  caring  for 
cows.  Excellent  housing  for  married  man. 
Steady  year  round  employment.  Top  wages 
and  bonus.  Garelick  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass. 
617-528-9000  days  or  evenings  call  Israel 
Garelick  617-528-1122. _ 

WANTED:  MAN,  BOY  or  girl  for  general 

farm  work.  Russell  Peters,  Sr.,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

COOK  WANTED— WOMAN  to  cook  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  home  for  20-35  people.  Must  be  able  to 
prepare  good  simple  food.  Maintenance  and 
living  arrangements  provided.  Write:  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Coyne,  1156  North  Broadway,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  HOUSEKEEPER  BETWEEN 
20  and  45  for  nice  Family,  2  Children,  excel¬ 
lent  wages,  time  off,  sleep  in,  own  room, 
television,  beautiful  surroundings — Country. 
One  mile  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Call  or  Write  Mrs. 
Carl  Barmann,  RD#4,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  DI3-4585. _ 

BOY  FOR  DAIRY  Farm.  Board  and  Room, 
Laundry,  Good  Wages.  Box  369-JT,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. 

GENERAL  MAINTENANCE  MAN  Over  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  physically  fit  to  do  all 
around  outdoor  and  indoor  work  for  a  small 
hospital  located  on  estate  grounds.  Must  have 
references  and  a  good  work  record;  permanent 
employment  with  good  benefits  including  a 
pension  plan.  Salary  range  $200-$250  month 
plus  single  room  and  board.  High  Point  Hos¬ 
pital,  Upper  King  Street,  Port  Chester,  New 
York.  914-WE9-4420. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  FRIENDLY  FAMILY,  Own 
room,  bath,  TV,  good  salary,  references.  Write 
Mrs.  Aaron  Horowitz,  64  Westwood  Avenue, 
Ellenville,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  FOR  A  Widower  alone,  one 
that  prefers  a  home  to  high  wages.  George 
Foster,  Weedville,  Pa. _ 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  TO  cultivate  farm  for 
feeding  of  cattle  and  horses  and  care  for  same. 
75  acres.  25  head  cattle.  10  horses.  $70  weekly. 
Free  rent,  utilities,  unemployment,  compensa¬ 
tion,  disability  benefits.  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield. 
Box  321,  Johnstown,  New  York. _ 

NURSERY  FOREMEN  WANTED.  Also  Green¬ 
house  men  and  Farm  tractor  operators.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Good  salaries,  steady  employment,  vaca¬ 
tions,  bonus  system.  Housing  available.  Baier 
Lustgarten  Farms  &  Nurseries,  Middle  Island, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  11953.  Area  Code  (516)924-3444. 
MAN  OR  COUPLE  for  poultry  farm.  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  Must  be  man  with  initiative, 
capable  of  advancing  to  responsible  job.  Two 
bedroom  house.  Box  71,  Olean,  N.  Y.  14760. 

RELIABLE  MAN,  OR  Boy  over  16,  to  help 
with  the  work  on  a  Dairy  Farm..^oom,  Board. 
Wages.  Andrew  Cherniske,  New  Preston, 
Connecticut. _ 

MIDDLE  AGED  MAN  or  Couple,  interested  in 
animal  welfare.  Living  quarters  if  desired. 
Write  Uptown  PO  Box  124,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

KENNEL  ASSISTANT  —  MAN  experienced 
with  farm  animals  to  help  care  for  dogs  at 
Seeing  Eye’s  beautiful  new  plant,  Morris 
County,  30  miles  west  of  New  York  City.  Clean, 
steady,  mature  man  45-55  years  old  with  wife 
to  occupy  nice  apartment  on  grounds.  Salary 
Commensurate  with  character  and  experience: 
attractive  benefits.  Write  Box  375,  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  with  full  particulars. _ 

ELDERLY  MAN,  PROTESTANT,  Nice  Home, 
wants  religious  woman  with  several  children 
to  keep  house  and  help  raise  flowers  and 
nursery  stock.  Write  Box  369-HC,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  FOR  1  Woman 
with  Home  in  Country  in  Upstate  New  York. 
Box  369-HB,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ _ 

KITCHEN  WORKER:  Over  45  years  of  age, 
permanent  employment,  5  day  week,  8  hours, 
split  shift;  fringe  benefits,  including  pension 
plan.  Salary  $175  per  month  plus  single  room 
and  board:  merit  increases.  Small  hospital  m 
suburbs  on  large  estate  grounds.  Must  be 
sober  and  have  references.  Call_  (reverse 
charges)  or  write  J.  Barber,  High  Point  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  914-WE9-4420. 

GOOD  HOME  ON  FARM  Offered  to  some 
needy  Widow  with  1  or  2  children  big  enough 
to  be  of  some  help.  Prefer  neat,  honest,  small, 
woman.  Protestant,  non-smoker.  Write  full 
particulars.  John  Schneider,  RD#2,  Scotia, 
N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  VERMONT  Fancy  Grade, 

Gallon  $6.50:  Half  Gallon  $3.75,  plus  postal 
charges.  Shipped  insured  mail.  Kenneth  F. 
Putnam.  South  Ryegate,  Vermont  05069. 


THE  TILLERS 
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LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


PLANTS 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock^ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP  ITCHING — Promotes  healing  of  piles; 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 
Falls,  Maine. _ 

QUICK-JOHN — Cleans  septic  tanks,  cesspools, 
outdoor  toilets.  Stops  odors,  backups.  Opens 
drains.  6  premeasured  treatments  $2.95,  12 — 
$4.95.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Ryter  Co., 
Madelia  20,  Minn. 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  repairing  books  and 
tools.  Free  catalog.  North  American,  Box 
77-RH,  Fox  River  Grove,  Illinois  60021. _ 

LIGHTNING  RODS — We  specialize  in  complete 
and  economical  lightning  protection  systems. 
Free  inspection  or  information.  Morse-Collins, 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  mem- 
ber  United  Lightning  Protection  Association. 
lightning  protection — No  person  ever 
harmed,  no  building  ever  struck  or  burned 
under  our  Lightning  Rods.  Over  20,000  Master 
Label  Underwriters’  Approved  Installations. 
Phone  collect  603-742-1809  for  estimates  or 
write  American  Lightning  Rod  Company,  Sixth 
Street,  Dover,  New  Hampshire. _ 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES — furnaces,  coal,  oil, 
gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  Co.,  793  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York. _ 

“SEPTIC  PEPS-IT”  for  cesspools,  septic  tanks, 
dry  wells,  filter  beds,  outhouses.  Prevents  and 
corrects  odors,  backup.  Keeps  systems  flowing. 
6  months  supply  $2.95.  1  year  $5.90.  Electric 
Sewer  Cleaning  Co.,  Boston  34,  Massachusetts. 
WALLPAPER  Manufacturers’  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
2468,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19147.  Buy  direct  and 
save  50%  or  more.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 
Enclose  25d  for  Postage  and  Handling. _ 

EXCELLENT  OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODA¬ 
TIONS  in  New  York  City  with  kitchens.  New 
Houses.  $3.25  per  person.  Free  brochure.  Write' 
Donald  Buck.  133-54  Avery  Avenue,  Flushing, 
New  York  11355. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  PARLOR  Stove,  Kitchen  Range 
both  brown  enamel,  burn  coal  and  wood,  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Large  Kenmore  Mangier.  J. 
Gedrim,  RFD,  Broad  Brook,  Conn.  06016.  Htd. 
528-4766.  


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


BARN  CLEANERS — silo  unloaders,  engineered 
by  Patz.  New  different  bunk  feeders,'  manure 
stackers,  replacement  chains  for  all  make 
cleaners,  low  cost,  easy  terms.  Nold  Farm 
Supply,  Rome,  N.  'Y.  Willard  Howland,  South- 
ampton.  Mass. _ _ 

IN  NEED  OF  Milking  Equipment,  pipelines — 
parlor  or  around  the  barn  parlor  stalls — Her¬ 
ringbone — side  opening — walk-thru.  Transfer 
station,  rigid  or  plastic.  Get  our  prices.  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  Chore-Boy  Eastern  Factory  Owned 
Branch,  Box  11.  Dryden,  N.  Y.  13053. _ 

“USED  CONVEYOR  BELTING”  Rubber 
covered — like  new,  all  sizes — all  plys.  Phone 
or  write:  E.  L.  Ashmus  Belting  Company, 
6038-49th  Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Telephone 
652-4596. _ _ 

LAMINATED  RAFTERS  &  Arches  for  barns 
and  sheds.  Douglas  Fir  bonded  with  completely 
waterproof  glue.  Popular  sizes  stocked.  Extra 
heavy  rafters  —  extra  low  prices.  Box  S-86, 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. _ 

LINCOLN  WELDERS,  GENERATORS,  Seat 
Cushions,  Rock  Drills  &  Jigers.  Free  Litera¬ 
ture.  Dan  Hudon,  Box  5,  Thendara,  N.  Y. 
13472. 

AUTOMATIC  BALERS— 100  to  choose.  35 
used  hay  conditioners  $150  and  up.  Haybine 
used  1  season,  used  Owatonna  and  IHG  SP 
windrowers,  20  used  rollabar  rakes  $225  &  up. 
30  rotary  &  flail  choppers,  25  field  harvesters 
in  1  &  2  row  heads,  blowers  $100  &  up.  Forage 
wagons — set  up  yourself  $900  delivered.  125 
crawlers  &  wheel  tractors.  Dismantling  5  acres 
for  parts.  Don  Howard — Canandaigua,  New 
York.  AC,  MF,  Oliver,  Ford.  New  Holland, 
Papec,  Ontario  Drills,  Cobey.  Brillion,  Lamco, 
Farmec,  Owatonna,  Bush  Hog,  McCulloch  & 
many  others. 

TRACTOR  BUYS— 5  John  Deere  crawlers— 1 
MC  W/200  hours  use.  AC-D-17-550  hours,  John 
Deere  3010-555  hours.  Ford  6000-20  hours, 
Newfield  3-4  plow  diesel — 5  hours  $3500.  Oliver 
77  diesel  $1595,  IHC  MD  diesel  wide  front — 
#1395,  Minn.  Moline  335  W/new  loader — 600 
hours  $2150.  Minn.  Moline  445 — 1050  hours 
$1585,  Allis  Chalmers  WD  W/wide  front  $1095, 
D-15  like  new  $2395.  Don  Howard — Canandai- 
gua,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

SHREDDER  COMPOST  GRINDER  less  4  HP 
engine  $49.00:  with  engine  $99.00.  Universal 
Mfg.  Co.,  324  West  Tenth,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns. 

IRRIGATES  •  CIRCULATES 


wash  tubs :  ' 

-  SPRAYS  J3lc 


1.001  uses.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust 
or  clog!  Use  1/6  HP  motor  or  larger 
•  %  HP  for  up  to  2,400  GPH: 

150  GPH  80’  high;  or  1,800  GPH  ( 
from  25’  well.  1”  Inlet:  %”  outlet, 

f'oupling  Included  free  . $8. 95 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 

Up  to  5,200  GPH  . . $12.95 

I’listpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMr$,BelU  MMid  6  ,  New  Jersey 


SAW  CHAIN 

direct  to  you  at  factory  PRICES! 
Brand  new,  first  quality,  fully  guaranteed!  In 
.404",  1/2"  and  7/16"  pitch.  Chain  for  bar 
of  any  saw  with  cutting  length  of: 

12"  to  14"  $10.00  15"  to  16"  $11.00 

17"  to  20"  $13.00  21"  to  24"  $15.00 

GUIDE  BARS:  New,  hard-nose,  to  fit: 
Homelite  17"  $17.00,  21"  $19.00 
McCulloch  18"  $18.00,  24"  $21.00 
SPROCKETS:  Direct-drive  sprocket  $4.00; 

Gear-drive  sprocket  $2.50. 

Add  50c  to  total  order  for  shipping 
(For  COD  send  .1:2. 00  deposit) 

Be  sure  to  give  saw  name,  bar  cutting  length, 
and  pitch  used  or  number  of  drive  links  in  chain. 
Send  check  or  money  order  today  to: 

ZIP-PENN  INC.  BOX  179-HDy  Erie,  Penna. 
For  big  savings  on  otlier  bars-,  saw  parts, 
accessories,  write  for  complete  catalog. 


WANTED  —  ALLIS  CHALMERS  Roto  Balers. 
Brice  Creesy,  Andover.  Ohio. _ 

NOW  HAVE  OVER  100  Owatonna  windrowers 
sold,  very  happy  owners  making  green  hay — 
even  with  i-ainy  conditions  and  a  new  minimum 
of  work.  Can^  use  your  equipment  in  trade. 
Don  Howard —Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _ 

HI-SPEED  SILAGE  distributor,  works  auto¬ 
matically,  literature,  $64.85  prepaid.  Zimmer¬ 
man’s.  East  Earl,  Pa. 

SUITABLE  FOR  SMALL  milk  bottling  plant— 
CB  6-valve  glass  filler  (can  be  used  for  oblon.g 
Vi  gallons)  nearly  new,  cellophane  hooder, 
200-gallon  homogenizer,  Waukesha  milk  pump, 
2  blower  units  and  compressors  for  walk-in 
coolers,  very  reasonable.  Scott’s  Dairy,  17 
Fourth  St.,  Canisteo,  New  York.  Phone  607- 
698-4243. _ 

AIR  COMPRESSORS,  AIR  Carry  Tanks,  Barn 
Fans.  Write  for  Free  Literature  and  Prices. 
Elsingers.  Box  356,  Lomira,  Wisconsin. _ 

CIDER  &  WINE  PRESSES,  New  and  rebuilt. 
Repairs  and  Supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Cata¬ 
logue  #66.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co.,  185 
Oakland  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  08618. _ 

NEW  EMERGENCY  POWER  Plant  15000  watt 
110/220  volts  A.C.  Kohler  water-cooled  totally 
enclosed  on  rubber  tires  w/panel  board  electric 
start.  Run  13  hrs.  List  at  $3,500.00  will  sacri¬ 
fice  at  $1,660.00.  Theodore  Brace,  RD#1, 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Tel.  293-4554  area  201. _ 

2-STEINLITE  MOISTURE  TESTERS  —  110 
V-60  CY-AC-$75.00  each.  Organic  Growth  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  P.  O.  Box  446,  Fai'mingdale, 
New  Jersey. _ 

RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS.  Attractive  low 
prices.  Repairs  for  all  models.  Rice  Mfg.  Co., 
Honeoye  F’alls,  New  York. _ 

WE  ARE  THE  only  distributors  in  the  North 
East  for  the  famous  Rainbow  Volume  Gun.  It 
will  cover  a  3%  acre,  (440'  diameter)  circle 
with  gentle  as  rain  breakup.  We  also  have  a 
complete  line  of  pumps,  pipe  &  sprinklers. 
Call  or  write  for  information  on  your  particu¬ 
lar  needs.  Design  &  installation.  Borsh  Bros. 
Irrigation  Co.  Rt.  203,  Valatie,  N.  Y.  Area 
Code  518  Chatham  2-9450  or  2-9867. _ 

LOW  COST  ON  the  Farm  Grain  Drying. 
American  Automatic  Model  1503TAF  Dryers 
give  you  completely  unattended,  totally  auto¬ 
matic  grain  drying  and  angering.  It’s  designed 
for  the  average  farmer’s  grain  handling  sys¬ 
tem.  Just  set  the  controls  for  desired  drying 
temperature  and  moisture  removal  and  press 
the  button.  All  wet  grain  is  dried,  cooled  and 
conveyed  to  storage — automatically.  Even  shuts 
itself  off!  You’ll  be  surprised  how  economical 
this  unit  is  to  purchase  and  operate!  Look  for 
us  at  the  Empire  State  Potato  Field  Days 
August  10  and  11  at  Gainesville,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Van  Etten,  Van  Etten  Road,  Gowanda, 
N.  Y. _ 

DIRECT  CUT  HEAD  For  John  Deere  Har¬ 
vester — “New.”  L.  B.  Hess,  941  Mt.  Zion  Rd., 
Lebanon,  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE:  HAINES  Upright  feed  mixer, 
1400  lbs.  Pastura  Mfg.  Co.,  Camden,  N.  Y. 
Phone  245-0672. _ 

1— BAGGS  POTATO  &  ONION  Grader  26", 
Good  Condition  $400  FOB.  Newport  Equipment 
Corp.,  19  Babcock  PL,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — BARN  Cleaners — 2  Used  James¬ 
way  Shuttle-Stroke  Cleaners  with  3  H.P. 
Motors.  1 — Used  Jamesway  Cable  Cleaner  com¬ 
plete  with  Special  Motor.  1 — Used  Jamesway 
Silo  Unloader  16'.  Make  us  an  offer.  Conrad 

W.  Kishpaugh,  Owego,  N.  Y.  607-MU7-1941. 
SPLIT  ROCKS — 2000  degree  kerosene  torch, 
99  practical  uses,  general  utility  tool,  destroys 
stumps,  sprays,  dries  concrete.  800,000  users. 
Free  literature.  Sine,  NY3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

ROCK  PICKERS.  BESTLAND  —  8  Models  in 
World  Wide  Use!  Write  Viel  Manufacturing 
Company,  Billings,  Montana, 

FARROWING  CRATES  —  Complete  $22.95. 
Free  Literature.  Dolly  Enterprises,  180  Main, 
Colchester,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE:  All  parts  cheap,  Cletrac  AD,  AG, 

BD,  BG,  CG,  HD7,  HD14,  AC-L,  TD18,  TD14A. 

TD9,  D2,  D8,  complete  dozers.  Engines  and 
parts,  GM371,  GM671,  Hercules,  JXD,  DOOC, 
Waukesha.  D2,  D4,  D7,  D8.  TD9,  TD14,  TD18, 
and  power  units.  Track  Rails — D2,  D4,  D6,  D8, 
TD9,  Oliver,  Cletracs.  Carco  and  Hyster 
Winches — $250.00  up.  See  us  about  other  items 
and  save.  Ben  Lombardo,  RD#2,  Sinking 
Spring,  Penna.  (215)944-7171,  no  answer 
678-1941. _ 

PUMPS  —  Irrigation,  manure,  contractors 
sump.  Hess  Equipment  Co.,  213  East  .  Gore 
Road,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

SPEEDCAT  compact  crawler  tractors.  Hess 
Equipment  Co.,  213  East  Gore  Road,  Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


1000  NURSERY  ITEMS  —  Evergreen — Tree 
Seeds,  Seedlings,  Shrubs,  Trees.  Horticultui-al- 
Propagation  supplies.  Catalog.  Mellinger’s, 
North  Lima  42,  Ohio. 

STARK  BRO’S  NEW  150th  Anniversary  Cata¬ 
log  Fi’ee!  Spectacular  full-color  display  of 
Giant-size  Apples,  Peaches,  Nectarines  (Fuzz¬ 
less  Peaches) ,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Plums 
from  Dwarf,  Semi-Dwarf,  Standard  Size  trees. 
Ornamentals,  Roses,  etc.  Guaranteed.  Stark, 
Dept.  30387,  Louisiana,  Missouri  63353. 

PEACH,  PLUM  TREES— low  as  20().  Cherries, 
pears,  apples,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue- 
terries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10(1. 
Shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25^  up. 
Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for 
Free  color  catalog  and  $2.00  Free  bonus  infor¬ 
mation,  Tennessee  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  1, 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 


PHOTO  SERVICE  &  SUPPLIES 


12  EXP.  KODACOLOR — $2.49,  includes  new 
film.  Reprint  13^.  12  exp.  B&W — 790.  Hoosier 
Photos,  Box  1405AA,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

TRIAL  OF’F’ER — Limit  one  roll.  Black  &  white, 
8 — 350:  12 — 450.  Kodacolor,  8 — $1.75;  12 — 
$2.00.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  191-R,  Lyons, 
New  York  14489. 


RUBBER  STAMPS 


RUBBER  STAMPS— BUSINESS  cards,  print¬ 
ing,  imprinted  salesbooks,  metal  nameplates, 
personalized  keytags.  Zip  Code  numbers  Di¬ 
rectory.  Champlain  Industries,  Hinesburg,  Ver¬ 
mont  05461. 


SHELLED  NUTS  &  SPICES 


BLACK  WALNUTS,  ENGLISH  Walnuts, 
Pecans,  Cashews,  Brazils,  Pepiier  $1.25Lb. 
Drietl  Mushrooms  $3.60Lb.  Sassafras  $1.50Lb. 
Peerless,  538AA  Centralpark,  Chicago  60624. 


F’REE  SUMMER  Catalog!  Selected  Best  thru- 
out  the  U.S.  Thousands  of  properties  described, 
pictured — Land,  Farms,  Homes,  Businesses  — 
Waterfront,  Recreation,  Retirement.  66  Years’ 
service,  490  Offices,  36  States  Coast  to  Coast. 
Mailed  Free  from  the  World’s  Largest!  Strout 
Realty,  60-R  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10017. 

5  ACRES  $3,500.  25  ACRES,  MONTICELLO, 
barn,  brook,  $12,000.,  cash  $3,500.  80  acres 
sidehili,  view,  house,  barn,  pond,  equip!.,  15 
miles  Middletown  $40,000.,  cash  $10,000.  65 
acre  Ranch-camp  $165,000.  Over  1,000  acre 
hunting  tract,  new  small  lotlge  $150,000.  Re¬ 
quest  list.  Please  state  wants.  Paul  Boughton, 
Dolson  Ave..  Middletown,  N.  Y.  10940. 

BEAUTIFUL  HILL  TOP  Lodge  with  guest 
house.  Completely  furnished  on  15  acres  of 
land,  with  the  best  view  in  Franklin  County. 
Must  be  seen  to  appreciate  this  place.  $29,- 
900.00.  Terms.  Write  Box  104,  Rangeley, 
Maine;  oi‘  Call  864-2291  after  9:30  pm. 

LARGE  WOODED  CAMP  Lots.  All  facilities  at 
property.  Good  hunting  and  fishing  country. 
Large  Ski  Area,  10  minute  drive  from  property. 
$595.00  and  up.  Terms.  Write  Box  104, 
Rangeley,  Maine;  or  (Dali  864-2291  after  9:30 
I)m. 

135  ACRES  WITH  PRIVATE  Pond  and  two 
camps.  Private  driveway  with  chain.  Price 
$7,900.00.  Terms.  Write  Box  104,  Rangeley, 
Maine:  or  Call  864-2291  after  9:30  pm. 

LOCKER  PLANT,  retail  meat  sales,  custom 
cutting  and  wrapping,  locker  rental,  small 
grocery,  established  number  of  years.  Also 
farms  and  retirement  homes.  J.  Robert  Allen, 
Realtor,  Dundee,  N.  Y.  R2,  607-292-3180. 

275  ACRE  GENTLEMEN’S  ESTATE,  Land- 
office,  N.  H. — Buildings  in  excellent  condition'. 
Colonial  House.  Barn  has  48  tieups  - Nearly 
new  gutter  cleaner,  cement  stable.  Panorama 
view.  Contact — C.  W.  Gray,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 
785-6731. 


SIGNS 


PLASTIC  POSTED — Land  Signs.  Durable,  in¬ 
expensive,  legal,  free  sample.  Minuteman, 
Stanfordville,  New  York. 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS.  Mailbox  —  Lawn 
Markers,  Farm  Signs,  Special  Signs,  Printing 
all  kinds.  Sample  catalog.  Signs,  54  Hamilton, 
Auburn,  New  York  13021  Dept.  G. 

ALUMINUM  “POSTED”  SIGNS.  Priced  from 
150  per  sign.  Write  for  free  sample.  John  Voss, 
Elmbrook  Drive,  Manlius,  New  York  13104. 


SILOS 


SILOS— FACTORY  CREOSOTE  Treated  Wood. 
Maximum  insulation  against  frozen  ensilage 
and  absolute  acid  resistance.  Dependable  lock- 
doweled  wind-resistant  construction.  Immediate 
delivery.  Box  BS-86,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Una¬ 
dilla,  New  York. _ 

SILOS,  SILO  UNLOADERS— barn  cleaners. 
Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

PROTECT  CONCRETE  SILOS,  mangers,  milk 
rooms  from  acid,  salt,  oil,  grease,  etc.  with 
Strutco  250.  Moisture  curing  clear  Urethane. 
Easily  applied,  economical.  Excellent  adher¬ 
ence  to  old  concrete,  wood  floors  etc.  Mixed 
with  sand  it  forms  a  mortar  much  harder  than 
concrete.  Patches  badly  damaged  silos  and  con¬ 
crete  floors  stronger  than  new.  Colors  available. 
For  wood  floors  in  the  home,  needs  no  wax¬ 
ing  or  polishing.  Simply  damp  mop.  Hi-gloss, 
Longwearing.  Structural  Coatings  Company, 
52  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


TIRES 


TRUCK  *  FARM  *  CAR— Used  Tires- Excel. 
#1—650x16  6  ply  $8.50;  700x16  6  ply  $10.00: 
750x16  8  ply  $12.00;  900x16  8  ply  $15.00;  750x20 
8  ply  $15.00:  825x20  10  ply  $20.00;  900x20  10 
ply  $20.00:  1000x20  12  ply  $25.00:  Farm  Tire 
Specialist — Airplane  Conversion,  New  Truck — 
Tractor  Tires  also  available.  Write  for  complete 
list.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Sorry  no 
C.O.D.’s.  Cans  Tire,  1001  Broadway,  Chelsea, 
Mass.  Tel:  889-2035.  Area  Code  617. 

“SAFETY  PAYS”  --  TEST  your  tires  with 
Automark  dial  gauge.  Guaranteed.  $4.50  ppd. 
E.  L.  Guy,  410  Hastings  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15206. 


SPARROW  TRAPS 


SPARROWS  EAT  PROFITS!  Get  new,  im¬ 
proved  trap.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Free  par¬ 
ticulars.  Roy  Vail,  Antwerp  10,  Ohio. 


TRAVEL 


ONE  OF  OUR  most  popular  services  to  readers 
is  sponsoring  and  arranging  tours  and  cruises. 
They  are  popular  because  the  worries  about 
foreign  customs,  handling  baggage,  value  of 
foreign  money,  language  barriers,  tickets, 
reservations,  etc.,  can  be  forgotten.  Trained, 
experienced  escorts  take  care  of  everything  for 
you — even  tipping.  For  details  on  our  future 
tours,  write  American  Agriculturist  Tours,  Box 
370,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14851. 

MEXICO!  22  days  $439.95.  Tour  with  expert 
travelers,  the  Shanlys,  and  meet  interesting 
people!  See  the  best  of  Mexico  on  our  twenty- 
seventh  comprehensive  tour;  Aztec  ruins, 
Mexico  City,  Acapulco,  Vera  Cruz,  Guadala¬ 
jara, Monterrey  and  other  fascinating  places. 
Deluxe  bus  to  Miami,  fly  Pan-Am  to  Yucatan, 
air  conditioned  bus  thru  Mexico  to  New 
Orleans.  Stay  in  fine  hotels;  all  expenses  in¬ 
cluded  except  meals.  Tours  January  27  and 
Mai'ch  10.  Send  for  literature,  reserve  early  for 
one  of  our  famous  “Trips  for  a  Trifle.”  Shanly 
International  Corp.,  528-A  Blue  Cross  Building, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  14202  Phone:  (716)853-5591. 

WANTED  TD  BUY 


WANTED  —  HORSE  DRAWN  CARRIAGES, 
surreys,  wagons,  coaches,  sleighs,  old  cars.  Send 
price,  description  and  picture,  if  possible,  in 
first  letter.  Arnold  G.  Carlsen,  77  Anderson 
Street,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — OLD  COINS,  Old  Paper  Money, 
Gold  Coins,  Indian  Head  Pennies,  Tokens, 
Medals,  Etc.  Call  or  write  Joe  Glantz,  313  N. 
Wash.  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

“OLD  CAR,  ANY  Year,  Any  Condition.”  Box 
722,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

WILL  BUY  INDIAN  Head  Pennies  160  each. 
Large  copper  cents  900  each.  Pay  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance.  If  you  have  any  Coins  to  sell,  send  me 
your  list  for  my  offer.  Frank  Lurix,  25  Burr 
Street,  West  Hartford,  Conn.  06107. 

WILL  BUY  used  bulk  milk  tanks  any  size,  but 
would  like  500  -  600  -  800.  Write  size  and 
make  of  compressor  and  if  Philadelphia  ap¬ 
proved.  Box  369-HD,  Ithaca,  New  "York  14850. 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLUEBERRY 
Plants  for  Fall  planting — The  latest  and  best 
in  small  fruit  plants  including — 'Vesper,  Cats- 
kill,  Howard,  Frontenac,  Sparkle,  Jerseybells, 
Midland,  Midway,  Fairfax,  also  Ozark  Beauty, 
Geneva,  and  Ogallala  Everbearing  strawberry 
plants.  Latham,  Madawaska,  Gatineau  and  the 
Fallred  Everbearing  Raspberries.  Write  for  free 
Color  Catalog.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Brad- 
ford.  Mass. 


WOMEN’S  INTEREST 


RAISE  RABBITS  for  us  on  $500  month  plan. 
Free  details.  White’s  Babbitry,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio. 

RAG  RUGS— 24"x54"— $3.75.  J.  Nagle,  2512 
Railroad  Ave.,  Barnesboro,  Pa.  15714. _ 

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY— show  friends,  neigh¬ 
bors  —  Gifts,  Stationery,  Christmas.  All  Oc¬ 
casion  Cards.  Experience  unnecessary.  Salable 
samples  on  approval,  free  catalog,  free  name 
imprinted  Christmas  Card  Album.  Hedenkamp, 
361  Broadway,  Dept.  AA-33,  New  York  City. 
THREAD  YOUR  NEEDLES  in  seconds  with 
our  threader.  Send  $1.00  to  McCulloch,  73 
George  St.,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
You’ll  love  it. 

MONEY  IN  DONUTS— Make  new  greaseless 
donuts  in  Kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes. 
Duncan  Ray,  Waseca.  Minnesota  56093. 


UVESTOCKl 

I 

ii 

Sheep  Course  —  The  course  on 
sheep  husbandry  offered  by  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University  has 
been  completely  rewritten,  with 
main  emphasis  on  small  flocks, 
typical  of  those  found  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  lessons  cover  housing 
and  equipment  needs,  nutrition  and 
feeding  practices,  disease  and  para¬ 
sites,  poisonous  plants,  and  lamb 
wool  marketing.  For  information 
write  Sheep  Husbandry,  Box 5000, 
University  Park,  Pa.  16802,  or 
send  $2.25  to  enroll. 

Charolais  —  A  new  20-page  book¬ 
let  outlining  the  production  values 
of  Charolais  beef  cattle  in  this 
country  is  available  from  offices 
of  the  A  meric  an- International 
Charolais  Association,  923  Lin¬ 
coln  Liberty  Life  Building,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  77002. 

“Charolais  .  .  .  for  Progress  in 
Beef  Production”  is  heavily  illus¬ 
trated  in  both  color  and  black  and 
white  photographs.  History  of  the 
cattle  in  France,  where  they  origi¬ 
nated  over  200  years  ago,  as  well 
as  their  phenomenal  growth  in  this 
country,  are  described  in  the  book¬ 
let. 

Sow  Rations  —  Free-choice  or 
bulky  ration  for  sows  ...  or  con¬ 
centrated  ration  in  limited 
amounts?  That  was  the  question 
the  scientists  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  tried  to  decide.  And  the 
concentrated  ration  won  out.  It  was 
found  cheaper  to  maintain  the  sows 
when  they  were  fed  the  concentrated 
ration  in  limited  amounts  .  .  .  those 
on  the  bulky  ration  that  included 
60  percent  alfalfa  .  .  .  and  fed  free- 
choice  .  .  .  consumed  60  percent 
more  feed. 

Repromix  —  Twenty-nine  compan¬ 
ies  in  15  states  have  been  cleared 
to  produce  cattle  and  sheep  feeds 
containing  Repromix,  the  first  sup¬ 
plement  to  be  used  successfully  in 
synchronizing  estrus.  Properly 
used,  estrus  control  can  be  a  valu¬ 
able  management  tool,  especially 
for  grouping  cows  into  a  short 
breeding  period  to  make  use  of 
artificial  insemination. 
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This  year  Mrs.  Hecht 
made  her  Easter  hat 
and  handbag  from 
gourds  which  she  grew. 


MY  HOBBY  IS  GOURDS! 


by  Fae  Hecht* 


HOW  DOES  one  dry  a  gourd 
to  the  stage  where  the  seeds  rattle? 
Why  do  some  gourds  decay  after 
being  indoors  a  short  while?  Can 
gourds  be  grown  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line? 

These  are  the  questions  people 
are  most  likely  to  ask,  whether 
they  grow  gourds  themselves  or 
purchase  them  at  a  roadside  stand 
or  from  a  city  florist.  My  expe¬ 
rience  growing  and  decorating 
gourds  for  the  past  18  years  has 
helped  me  compile  some  “do’s  and 
don’ts”  to  share  with  all  gourd 
hobbyists. 

Gourds  are  warm-season  plants, 
and  frost  in  either  spring  or  fall 
will  destroy  them.  Plant  gourd 
seeds  as  early  as  possible  after  all 
danger  of  frost  is  past  and  harvest 
the  gourds  before  the  firk  autumn 
frost. 

Always  popular  in  southern 
states,  the  gourd  is  now  attracting 
northern  gardeners  as  well.  They 
have  discovered  that  gourds  will 
grow  in  cooler  climates  and  that 
seeds  may  even  be  planted  indoors, 
then  transplanted  when  weather 
conditions  are  favorable. 

Easy  To  Grow 

Both  species  of  gourds,  the  thick- 
skinned  Ornamentals  and  the  hard- 
shelled  Lagenarias,  are  easy  to 
grow.  They  require  a  well  drained 
soil,  sun,  and  some  fertilizer.  Too 
rich  a  soil  will  produce  many  vines 
with  little  fruit. 

Plant  5  seeds  to  the  hill,  about 
1  inch  deep,  and  later  thin  to  3 
plants.  Hills  should  be  6  feet  apart. 

*  Mrs.  Fae  Hecht  of  Congers,  New  York,  is  known  far 
and  near  as  a  gourd  "expert." 


If  space  is  limited,  hills  may  be 
placed  closer  together  and  plants 
thinned  out  more.  Different  varie¬ 
ties  have  slightly  different  leaves. 
When  thinning,  try  to  leave  plants 
with  as  many  different  leaves  as 
possible  in  each  hill.  W ater  plants 
until  they  take  root;  then  no  water¬ 
ing  is  necessary  unless  there  is 
drought. 

In  spacious  gardens,  gourds 
may  be  seen  running  on  the  ground 
in  the  manner  of  their  cousins,  the 
cucumber  and  melon.  The  garden¬ 
er  with  limited  space  can  use  a 
trellis,  made  from  wood,  wire  or 
cord.  Some  vines  grow  as  long  as 
50  feet.  Pruning  insures  a  better 
crop,  and  more  laterals  (the  fruit 
bearing  branches)  will  appear  if 
stem  is  cut  off  at  about  10  feet. 

Gourds  are  monoecious  —  both 
the  male  (staminate)  and  female 
(piltillate)  flowers  grow  on  the 
same  vine.  The  gardener  who 
plants  just  one  gourd  seed  will 
harvest  many  gourds.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  two  or  three  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  gourds  on  the  same 
vine.  If  a  particular  variety  is 
wanted,  seeds  should  be  planted 
in  another  part  of  the  garden, 
away  from  the  other  gourd  beds. 

Preventative  measures  can  be 
used  to  avoid  cucumber  beetle  and 
aphid  damage.  When  plants  reach 
4  inches  in  height,  dust  with  Rote- 
no  ne,  and  repeat  this  procedure 
after  each  rainfall.  Once  flowers 
have  formed  on  vines,  however, 
all  dusting  must  be  discontinued. 
Bees  are  necessary  for  pollination, 
and  they  shun  plants  that  have 
been  dusted  or  sprayed. 

The  decay  of  many  gourds  can 
be  traced  to  incorrect  harvesting 


or  to  the  care  given  them  imme¬ 
diately  after  harvest.  With  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  fall,  pay  particular 
attention  to  local  weather  reports. 
If  frost  is  predicted,  harvest  all 
gourds  that  are  rock-hard.  Soft 
gourds  will  decay  after  being 
indoors  a  short  while,  so  it  is 
better  to  leave  them  on  the  vines 
and  take  a  chance  on  the  weather 
warming  up  again. 

Gourds  should  be  stored  in  a 
cool,  airy,  dry  room,  away  from 
the  sun.  They  may  be  hung  up  or 
placed  on  platters  or  trays  with 
plenty  of  room  for  circulation  of 
air.  Attempts  to  shorten  the  drying 
period  by  various  methods  often 
result  in  decay.  Gourds  washed  in 
a  disinfectant  after  harvest  do  not 
necessarily  last  longer  than  those 
which  have  not  been  treated.  The 
gardener  takes  his  choice. 

Some  gourds  dry  out  naturally, 
while  others  have  mold  formations 
during  the  drying  process.  Since 
the  gourd  is  90  percent  water,  this 
is  nature’s  way  of  bringing  the 
moisture  to  the  surface.  If  gourd 
is  still  hard,  scrape  mold  off;  then 
watch  for  more  mold  and  wipe 
dry  each  time  any  is  found.  Many 
“green  thumbs”  have  discarded 
gourds  in  this  state,  thinking  the 
mold  was  decay. 

As  water  evaporates,  gourd 
becomes  lighter  in  weight  and 


color,  and  soon  the  rattle  of  seeds 
can  be  heard  when  gourd  is  shak¬ 
en.  This  is  called  a  “Maraca,” 
the  musical  instrument  used  in 
Spanish  bands. 

The  gourd  is  now  ready  for 
decoration.  No  decorating  agent 
(wax,  shellac,  or  paint)  should  be 
applied  before  gourd  is  dry.  All 
of  these  tend  to  seal  the  pores, 
making  it  impossible  for  moisture 
to  evaporate. 

Since  shape  of  the  gourd  sug¬ 
gests  its  use,  decorating  can  be  a 
lot  of  fun!  Vases,  bowls,  toys,  musi¬ 
cal  instruments,  bird  houses, 
lamps,  and  pin  cushions  are  just 
a  few  of  the  things  that  have  been 
fashioned  from  gourds  —  you’ll 
find  them  proudly  displayed  in 
many  homes  across  the  country. 

In  the  pictures  you  will  see  how 
I  used  gourds  last  spring  for  my 
Easter  “Bonnet”  and  pocketbook. 
The  hat  was  made  from  ten  Luffa 
sponge  gourds  which  were  attach¬ 
ed  to.a  collapsible  coolie  hat.  These 
gourds  are  beige,  but  can  be  tinted 
to  match  any  outfit.  The  trimming, 
one  white  and  one  red  rose  on  a 
red  ribbon,  was  removed  from  a 
gift  basket  of  fruit. 

Hinges  and  a  lock,  red  paint 
(inside),  varnish  (outside),  and  a 
cord  handle  transformed  a  Bushel 
gourd  (Lagenarias)  into  an  attrac¬ 
tive  handbag! 


VISITING 

with 

Nome  Editor  Augusta  Chapman 


WHEN  THIS  August  issue  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  home,  my  husband 
and  I  hope  to  be  vacationing  in 
sunny  Hawaii,  along  withtheother 
members  of  our  summer  Hawaiian 
Tour  group.  Hawaii  is  probably 
the  one  place  I’ve  most  wanted  to 
see,  and  it  still  doesn’t  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  we’re  actually  to  have 
two  wonderfiri  weeks  visiting  tour 
of  the  Islands! 

I’m  glad,  too,  for  this  oppor- 
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tunity  to  see  first-hand  just  how 
our  tours  operate,  for  one  of  the 
“extra”  things  I  do  at  American 
Agriculturist  is  writing  the  travel 
stories.  They  should  be  glowing 
reports  from  now  on! 

Because  of  this  trip,  our  travel 
trailer  won’t  get  much  use  this 
summer,  and  I’ll  sort  of  miss  that 
too.  We’ve  had  a  world  of  fun  and 
seen  a  lot  of  country  at  a  minimum 
of  expense  by  taking  camping¬ 
traveling  vacations. 

Ten  years  or  so  ago,  when  we 
bought  our  first  trailer,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  place  in  almost  any 
State  Park  or  campsite.  The  only 
times  they  were  really  crowded 
were  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Labor 
Day  weekends.  Now  family  camp¬ 


ing  is  BIG  business,  and  you  thank 
your  lucky  stars  when  you  pull 
into  the  park  you’ve  been  heading 
for  and  find  they  still  have  an 
open  site! 

If  you  hadn’t  realized  just  how 
many  families  are  camping  these 
days,  try  counting  the  small  house 
trailers,  the  fold-up  campers  and 
those  fastened  to  pick-up  trucks, 
and  the  family  cars  loaded  to  the 
hilt  with  all  sorts  of  tenting  equip¬ 
ment  that  you’ll  see  on  any  main 
highway,  any  July  or  Augustweek- 
end.  In  fact,  it’s  getting  almost 
TOO  BIG! 

Camping  seems  to  be  something 
you  either  enjoy  very  much  or 
want  no  part  of  whatsoever  .  .  . 
there’s  no  middle  ground.  Some 


people  think  you’re  insane  to  give 
up  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  a  modern  home  and  rough  it 
outdoors.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  degrees  of  “roughing  it,” 
and  I’ll  admit  I  don’t  want  it  too 
rough,  but  I  love  camping. 

I  hope  this  summer  your  family 
takes  whatever  kind  of  a  vacation 
you  enjoy  most.  Don’t  say  you 
can’t  find  the  time  or  that  you  have 
to  wait  until  the  children  are  older. 
Some  of  the  most  precious  memo¬ 
ries  you’ll  ever  have  will  be  of  the 
good  times  shared  through  the 
years  on  summer  vacations. 

The  New  Look 

Have  you  noticed  how  window 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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VEGETABLES 


PLAN  TO  MAKE  the  most  of 
garden  vegetables  during  this  peri¬ 
od  of  abundance.  You’ll  be  surpris¬ 
ed  how  many  will  be  eaten  when 
they’re  well  prepared  and  cooking 
methods  varied  from  time  to  time. 
Of  course,  almost  any  vegetable  is 
good  just  seasoned  and  buttered, 
but  think  of  what  you  can  do  with  a 
litde  imagination  and  by  combining 
two  or  more  together.  A  number  of 
vegetables  take  well  to  frying  or 
baking,  and  cold  cooked  vegetables 
are  good  additions  to  salads. 

Buttered  Vegetables.  These  are 
the  easiest  to  prepare  by  simply 
mixing  lightly  1  to  2  tablespoons 
of  butter  with  1  cut  well-drained 
cooked  vegetable.  Season  to  taste 
with  or  without  small  amounts  of 
herbs  and  serve  hot. 

Melt  butter  ahead,  if  you  wish, 
and  add  a  bit  of  lemon  juice  for 
certain  vegetables.  For  interest,  top 
vegetables  with  sauteed  sliced  mush¬ 
rooms,  chopped  pimientos,  toasted 
blanched  almond  slivers,  chopped 
chives,  or  a  sprinkle  of  Parmesan 
cheese. 

Creamed  Vegetables.  A  smooth, 
well  seasoned  cream  sauce  is  a 
cook’s  best  friend  and  especially  in 
vegetable  cookery.  Two  cups  of  a 
medium  white  sauce  will  be  just 
about  the  right  amount  for  2  cups 
of  drained,  cooked  vegetables.  Use 
4  tablespoons  butter,  4  tablespoons 
flour,  2  cups  milk  and  desired  sea¬ 
sonings. 

For  plain  creamed  vegetables, 
combine  vegetable  with  cream  sauce. 
For  scalloped  vegetables,  put  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  vegetable  and  cream 
sauce  in  a  casserole  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven  (350)  until  sauce 
bubbles.  For  au  gratin  vegetables, 
top  casserole  with  grated  cheese  and 
buttered  bread  crumbs  and  bake  as 
for  scalloped  potatoes. 

Cream  Sauce  Variations.  Add  1 
chicken  bouillon  cube  and  reduce 
salt  for  each  cup  cream  sauce.  Add 
sauteed  sliced  mushrooms,  pimiento 
flits,  toasted  almonds,  chopped  pars¬ 
ley  or  chives,  or  paprika  to  sauce. 
For  mock  hollandaise,  combine  1 
cup  hot  medium  cream  sauce  with 
2  egg  yolks;  add  2  tablespoons 
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butter  and  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
and  stir  until  blended. 

Glazed  (candied)  Vegetables. 
Make  a  sirup  of  ^2  cup  brown  sugar, 
y2  cup  white  sugar,  ^2  cup  water, 
and  1  tablespoon  butter.  Pour  over 
cooked  vegetables  in  a  casserole 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven  (350) 
until  tender.  Baste  and  turn  as 
necessary. 

Harvard  or  Orange  Sauce.  For 
Harvard  sauce,  melt  2  tablespoons 
butter  and  stir  in  1  tablespoon  corn¬ 
starch  and  iy2  tablespoons  sugar. 
Gradually  stir  in  ^2  cup  mild  vine¬ 
gar  and  stir  until  sauce  boils. 

For  orange  sauce,  substitute  or¬ 
ange  juice  for  vinegar  and  reduce 
sugar.  For  a  quick  orange  sauce, 
thin  orange  marmalade  with  a  little 
hot  water. 

The  Kitchen  Bookshelf 

How  To  Cook  Vegetables,  Cor¬ 
nell  Extension  Bulletin  883.  Gives 
pointers  for  keeping  nutritive  value 
and  for  making  vegetables  look  and 
taste  good.  15  cents. 

Fruit  Spreads  and  Preserves,  Cor¬ 
nell  Extension  Bulletin  1060. 5  cents. 

Single  copies  of  these  bulletins 
free  to  New  York  State  residents. 
Send  request  to:  Mailing  Room, 
Stone  Hall,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Making  Pickles  and  Relishes  at 
Home,  HG-92.  Covers  ingredients, 
equipment,  procedures,  and  recipes. 
Single  copy  free  by  sending  request 
to:  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 20250. 

The  following  recipe  for  especial¬ 
ly  crisp  and  tasty  sweet  gherkins 
was  developed  by  U.S.D.A.  at  its 
food  laboratories  in  Beltsville,  Md. 

SWEET  GHERKINS 

7  quarts  (  about  5  lbs.)  cucumbers 

iVa  to  3  inches  long 

1/2  cup  pure  granulated  salt  ( not  iodized) 

8  cups  sugar 

6  cups  vinegar 

2  teaspoons  celery  seed 

2  teaspoons  whole  mixed  pickling  spice 

8  1-inch  pieces  stick  cinnamon 
1/2  teaspoon  fennel  (  optional) 

2  teaspoons  vanilla  ( optional) 

3/4  teaspoon  turmeric 

First  day,  morning.  Wash  cu¬ 
cumbers  thoroughly  and  drain 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Gain  A  Year-PLANT  NOW 

AWBERI 


Thousands  of  Giant  Berries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry!  NOW 
READY!  Stern’s  miracle  "EMPIRE”! 
They  are  enormous  producers — each 
plant  averages  6  pints  a  year.  They 
resist  drought — actually  thrive  in  hot 
dry  weather.  Magnificent  flavor! 
Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra  juicy,  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size — the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 


Easy  To  Grow!  Winter-Hardy!  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

You  must  be  delighted,  or  notify  us  within  2  weeks  after  you 
receive  plants  and  we’ll  send  a  refund  or  free  replacement 
for  any  unsatisfactory  plants.  No  need  to  return  plants,  ever ! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring!  Last  Chance! 
Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 
if  you  plant  these  now,  you'll  have  berries  in  Spring  1967 

—  -  STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.M-2,  Geneva,  N.Y.  14456 - 

Send  my  “PLUM-SIZK"  strawberry  plants,  guaranteed  as  | 
stated  above.  (Send  check  or  money  order.)  (Cat.  No.  09901)  . 

25  for  $  2.25  • 

Name - I 


Stern'S  Nurseries 

Dept.M-2,  Geneva,  N.Y.  14456 


50  for  $  3.75 
100  for  $  6.00 
250  for  $12.00 
500  for  $20.00 
1000  for  $35.00 


Address- 
Cify - 


-State- 


Add  10%  for  postage  and  packing  (45c  minimum). 
N.Y.  State  residents  add  2%Tax. 
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25  for  $  2.25 
50  for  $  3.75 
100  for  $  6.00 


250  for  $12.00 
500  for  $20.00 
1000  for  $35.00 


Give. ..so  more  will  live 

HEART  FUND 
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what’s  Your  Hobby? 

Grows  Ivy  for  Gifts 

I  grow  Ivy  as  a  hobby  and 
find  it  most  rewarding  as  a  gift  for 
friends  who  are  ill. 

This  started  several  years  ago 
when  my  old  hanging  plant  grew 
to  such  size  I  had  to  do  something 
with  it.  I  began  breaking  off  the 
ends  and  potting  them  in  small 
attractive  planters.  Now  I  keep 
several  on  hand  so  I  don’t  have 
to  dash  around  to  find  something 
for  a  gift.  —  Mrs.  Helen  Murch, 
R.D.  1,  Winthrop,  Maine. 

Pen  Pals  and  Collections 

Several  years  ago  I  correspond¬ 
ed  with  one  of  the  hobby  letter 
writers  in  American  Agriculturist, 
and  she  told  me  about  a  Pen  Pal 
Club.  I  joined  this  and  now  have 
pen  pals  in  many  lands. 

Also,  I  had  saved  stamps  and 
view  cards  automatically,  not  re¬ 
alizing  how  much  fun  it  can  be  to 
make  a  real  collection.  Now,  I  also 
save  postmarks  from  my  pen  pal 
letters.  —  Mrs.  Josie  Orme,  20 
Brenner  Ave.,  Bethpage,  L.I.,  New 
York. 

More  Shakers 

Collecting  salt  and  pepper  shak¬ 
ers  is  my  hobby,  and  so  far  I  have 
about  700  sets.  I  haven’t  found 
any  from  the  northwestern  states, 
however,  such  as  Washington, 
Oregon,  North  and  South  Dakota. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  someone 
in  this  area  who  also  collects  shak¬ 
ers.  —  Mrs.  Ward  B.  Downes,  214 
Duane  Ave.,  Schenectady  7,  N.  Y. 

Family  History 

My  hobby  is  tracing  my  family 
genealogy.  I  have  traced  theShutts 
family  back  to  1710  when  my  an¬ 
cestors  came  to  this  country.  They 


landed  in  Germantown,  N.Y.  The 
first  record  of  an  actual  ancestor 
is  in  1728,  which  goes  back  many 
generations. 

The  name  is  spelled  in  many 
ways,  one  being  Schutz.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  hear  from  other 
members  or  possible  members  of 
this  family.  —  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Race, 
Centerhill  Road,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 

Something  Different 

Since  1901,  I  have  been  collect¬ 
ing  pictures  of  couples  married  for 
50  years  or  longer,  also  of  people 
over  100  years  of  age,  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  twins.  One  reason  for  my 
interest  is  that  my  mother  was  a 
twin.  I  have  more  than  26,000 
pictures  in  dM.  —  Ms.  Harriet 
King  Smith,  R.D.  1,  Randolph, 
Vermont. 


Visiting . 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

shades  have  changed  in  the  last 
few  years?  No  longer  are  they 
drab  affairs,  used  for  regulating 
light  but  adding  nothing  to  the 
looks  of  a  room.  New  fabrics, 
patterns  and  colors  in  shades  make 
window  treatments  an  important 
part  of  the  decorative  scheme  for 
every  room  in  your  home. 

A  booklet  entitled  “The  Elegant 
World  of  Window  Shades,”  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  in  full  color,  tells 
the  complete  story  of  today’s 
shades  and  offers  a  wealth  of  ideas 
that  you  can  use.  It  is.  available 
for  50  cents  by  writing  Breneman, 
Inc.,  Box  11136,  Station  V,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio  45210. 

Ripen  Peaches  At  Home 

Nowadays,  peaches  are  picked 
before  they’re  fully  ripe.  This 
makes  shipping  easier  and  reduces 
bruising,  but  it’s  harder  to  select 
peaches  with  real  flavor.  When 
buying  peaches,  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Agriculture  suggests  that 
you  do  three  things: 

1.  Look  first  at  the  color.  Not 
the  “blush,”  but  the  background 
color.  It  should  be  yellow  or 
creamy,  and  the  fruit  itself  should 
be  bright  and  fresh  in  appearance 
—  firm,  but  not  hard. 

2.  Buy  the  ripest  unbruised 
peaches  you  can  find.  Then  ripen 
them  further  at  home  at  room  tem¬ 
perature  and  off  the  window  sill, 
for  sun  will  cause  shriveling  and 
decay.  As  soon  as  peaches  are 
tender  to  the  touch,  put  them  in  the 
refrigerator. 

3.  Never  buy  green  peaches. 
They  shrivel  and  decay  before  they 
ripen,  and  they’re  usually  tough, 
rubbery  and  flavorless. 

New  Career  Pamphlets 

“Well-paying  executive  positions 
in  many  fields  can  be  filled  by 
women  who  have  the  ability,  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  for  them,”  says 
Deputy  Commissioner  Guin  Hall 
of  the  New  York  State  Commerce 
Department  Woman’s  Program. 

Five  new  pamphlets  in  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Program  “Job  Horizons 
Series”  are  now  available.  They 
are: 

Educational/Vocational  Counseling. 
Career  Opportunities  for  Women  in 
New  York  State  Government. 

School  Lunch  as  a  Profession 
Careers  for  Women  in  Banking. 
Selecting  a  Career  in  Nursing. 

Each  is  written  by  a  woman 
who  is  an  authority  in  her  field; 
each  gives  the  education  and  train¬ 
ing  required  for  that  particular 
profession  and  where  further  in¬ 
formation  can  be  obtained. 

Other  booklets  recently  issued 
deal  with  careers  in  social  welfare, 
law,  travel,  retailing,  real  estate, 
mental  health,  fashion,  and  archi¬ 
tecture.  All  pamphlets  are  free  by 
writing:  Woman’s  Program,  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Commerce,  112 
State  St.,  Albany,  New  York. 

Supermarkets  of  the  Future 

Marketing  experts  of  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  predict  that 
automatic  ring-up  and  bagging 
will  speed  tomorrow’s  shoppers 
through  the  check  out  lines.  Elec¬ 
tronic  brains  will  keep  tab  on  in¬ 
ventories  and  order  replacements 
before  supplies  run  out. 

Personal  service  by  butchers, 
however,  is  on  the  way  back. 
Trained  meat  clerks  will  be  on 
hand  to  make  suggestions  on 
cooking  methods  and  the  best  buys 
in  meat.  New  handling  methods, 
improved  refrigeration,  and  better 
sanitation  systems  in  markets  of 
the  future  will  keep  meat  fresh 
longer,  and  there  will  be  less  waste. 


Refrain 

by  Lois  O'Connor 

Muffled 

against  the  summer-scented  night, 

note  of  a  cowbell, 

an  old  song  from  the  meadow. 

Contentment 

grows  with  the  dusk. 


MOHA  WK  AIRLINES 


SAVE  UP  TO 

39% 

with 

Mohawk’s 
new 

AirTour 
Fare 


F 


SEASON  TOURS 


JET  and 

MOTOR  COACH 

BURLINGTON  1  3  days  6  DAYS 

MONTREAL  ^  from  including  BOSTON 
(NEW  ENGLAND  I  $27.75  from  $74.95 

plus  special  air  tour  fare 

3-8  DAY  GREAT  LAKE  CRUISES 

Cruise  Detroit  River.  Lake  Erie  shoreline.  Tour  in¬ 
cludes  all  meals,  nightly  dancing,  entertainment. 

6  DAYS  from  $168.50  —  8  Days  from  $198.50 

plus  special  air  tour  fare 


FROM 


3  DAYS  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Tour  includes  choice  of  one: 

(A)  Orchestra  seat  to  Broadway  show 

(B)  Dinner  and  show  at  Copacabana 

(C)  Dinner  and  show  at  Latin  Quarter 


per  pers.  dbl.  occ. 
plus  special  air  tour  fare 


FROM 


per  pers.  mult.  occ. 
plus  special  air  tour  fare 


GO  BACHELOR  PARTY  TO  THE  WORLD’S  EXCITING  PLACES 

(For  single  guys  and  gals  only) 

EUROPE  21  DAYS . from  $399* 

MEXICO  10  DAYS . from  $179* 

PUERTO  RICO  8  DAYS . from  $253* 

°plus  special  air  tour  fare 

Call  MOHAWK  TOUR  DESK  or  your  travel  agent 

MOH/1IVICfour>season  tours 


Fall  &  Winter  '66 
Pattern  Book 


YOU’LL  ENJOY  this  new  edition  of 
our  '66  Fall  and  Winter 
pattern  magazine 


This  issue  specializes  in  styles 
for  the  larger  figure.  Also  featured 

—  a  section  on  “Handling  New 
Fabrics”  and  our  successful  Young 
Originals.  Plus  dozens  of  lovely 
styles  from  which  to  choose  a 
whole  new  wardrobe  of  patterns 
for  the  coming  season.  The  price 

—  only  50  cents  a  copy! 

To  order,  send  50  cents  in  coin 
to:  American  Agriculturist,  Pattern 
Dept.,  1150  Avenue  of  Americas, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10036. 


Vegetables . 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

(stem  ends  may  be  left  on  if  de¬ 
sired).  Place  in  large  container  and 
cover  with  boiling  water.  After¬ 
noon  (6  to  8  hours  later).  Drain 
and  cover  with  fresh  boiling  water. 

Second  day,  morning.  Drain 
and  cover  with  fresh  boiling  water. 
Afternoon.  Drain.  Add  salt  and 
cover  with  fresh  boiling  water. 

Third  day,  morning.  Drain  and 
prick  cucumbers  in  several  places 
with  a  table  fork.  Make  a  sirup  of 
3  cups  of  the  sugar  and  3  cups  of 
the  vinegar;  add  turmeric  and 
spices.  Heat  to  boiling  and  pour 
over  cucumbers,  which  will  be  par¬ 
tially  covered  at  this  point.  After¬ 
noon.  Drain  sirup  into  pan;  add 
2  cups  of  the  sugar  and  2  cups  of 
the  vinegar;  heat  to  boiling  and 
pour  over  pickles. 

Fourth  day,  morning.  Drain 
sirup  into  pan;  add  2  cups  of  the 
sugar  and  1  cup  vinegar  to  sirup. 
Heat  to  boiling  and  pour  over 
pickles.  Afternoon.  Drain  sirup  into 
pan;  add  remaining  1  cup  sugar 
and  vanilla  to  sirup;  heat  to  boil¬ 
ing.  Pack  pickles  into  clean,  hot 
pint  jars  and  cover  with  b(5iling 
sirup  to  y2  inch  of  jar  top.  Adjust 
jar  lids. 

Process  in  boiling  water  for  5 
minutes  if  you  live  at  less  than 
1,000  feet  above  sea  level.  (Add 
1  minute  for  every  1,000  feet 
higher.)  Start  to  count  processing 
time  as  soon  as  water  returns  to 
boiling.  Remove  jars  and  complete 
seal  if  necessary.  Set  jars  upright, 
several  inches  apart,  on  a  wire 
rack  to  cool.  Makes  7  or  8  pints. 
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4710.  Sleek  skimmer  with  inset 
at  each  side.  PRINTED  PATTERN 
Misses’  Sizes  10-18.  Size  16:  2 

yards  45-inch  fabric.  35  cents. 

9200.  Cap-sleeved  casual  with  a 
flared  skirt.  PRINTED  PATTERN 
in  Half  Sizes  14|  -  26|.  Size  16^: 
2-7/8  yards  45- inch.  35  cents. 

7162.  Smart  jacket  with  cables. 
Knit  it  all  in  one  piece,  from  the 
neck  down.  Directions,  sizes  32- 
34;  36-38  included.  35  cents. 


All  Printed  Patterns 


9200 

^4V2-26V2 


9486 

S-10-12 
M-14-16 
L-18-20 


4535  12'/2— 24!/2 


9278 

12y2-26'/2 


9278.  Princess  jumper  and  blouse 
duo!  PRINTED  PATTERN  in  Sizes 
12|-26|.  Size  164  jumper:  2-3/8 
yards  54. inch  fabric.  35  cents. 

814.  Charming  suit  to  knit  for  a 
little  miss;  has  yoked  jacket  and 
pleated  skirt.  Directions,  sizes  2- 
4;  6-8;  10-12  included.  35  cents. 

9486.  A  handy  button- front  apron! 
PRINTED  PATTERN  Misses’ Sizes 
10-20.  Medium  Size  (14-16):  1-3/4 
yards  35-inch  fabric.  35  cents. 

859.  Crocheted  jacket  with  a  lacy 
pineapple  yoke  and  border.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  sizes  32  to  46  included  in 
pattern.  35  cents. 

4535.  Attractive  dress  and  jacket. 
PRINTED  PATTERN  in  Half  Sizes 
124-244.  Size  164  ensemble:  4-7/8 
yards  39-inch  fabric.  35  cents. 


DRESS  and  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  35;::  each.  Add  10;:!  each  for 
Ist-class  mailing  and  special  handling.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to: 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10011.  Write  name,  address,  pattern  size,  numbers  clearly. 

tXTRA!  125  Wonderful  Fashions  in  our  Fall-Winter  PRINTED  PATTERN 
CATALOG.  One  free  pattern  —  clip  coupon  in  Catalog.  Send  50(t  now. 

Order  your  1967  jumbo  NEEDLECRAFT  CATALOG.  Over  200  designs  — 
fashions,  accessories,  crafts.  2  free  patterns  in  Catalog.  Send  25^  toclay. 
Value!  Get  25  complete  patterns  for  luxury  decorator  accessories  in  brilliant 
DECORATE  WITH  NEEDLECRAFT.  Be  smart,  send  50;:!  for  your  copy. 


BIG,  FARM-SIZE 
"STA-KLEAN"  OVENS 
IN  ONE  30"  RANGE 


MONARCH  “STA-KLEAN" 
OVENS  WITH  “TCB”  give  you 
controlled  radiant  ray  broiling  — 
NO  SMOKE,  NO  STAIN,  NO 
SPATTER.  Keeps  ovens  spot¬ 
less  —  meat  more  tender,  juicy. 
Available  in  woodtone  or  white. 


RANGE  COMPANY 
6386  lAKE  STREET 
BEAVER  DAM,  WIS.  53916 


Matching  Monarch 
woodtone  or  white 
"Frost-Free”  19  cu. 
ft.  Refrigerator  with 
193  lb.  Freezer. 


Perfect  for  landscaping  or  Christmas  Trees.  COLO¬ 
RADO  BLUE  SPRUCE,  4  yr.  transplants,  5  to  10  in. 
tall,  10  for  only  $3  ppd.*.  20  for  S5.*  Another 
Special:  20  EVERGREENS,  4  yr.  transplants,  5  to  10 
in.  tail— 5  each;  Am.  Arborvitae,  Balsam  Fir,  Nor¬ 


way  Spruce.  White  Spruce-for  only  $5  ppd.* 

20  SCOTCH  PINE  $3  ppd.* 

Ideal  for  windbreaks  or  quick  growing  screens. 
Grow  rapidly  even  on  poor  soil.  Make  excellent 
Christmas  trees.  Have  beautiful  thick  grey-green 
foliage.  Not  seedlings!  These  are  hardy  3-yr.-old 
TRANSPLANTS  4  to  8  inches  tall.  25  for  only  $3. 
ppd.*— that's  only  150  each! 

ALL  TRANSPLANTS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 
(*West  of  Miss.  River  or  south  of  N.C.,  Tenn.,  add 
50c  per  offer.) 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  FALL  PLANTING!  Write  for  free 
folder  on  “America’s  Finest  Evergreens.” 


WESTERN  MAINE  Forest  Nursery  Co. 


Dept.  AA86-AF ,  Fryeburg,  Maine  04037 


SANGAMON 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 
Over  2  Million 
SUNFLOWER  DISHCLOTHS 

Were  sold  last  year  by  members  of 
societies,  clubs,  groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your 
treasury  and  make  friends  for  your 
organization. 

Sample  FREE  to  Offleial. 
MILLS.  INC.  Cohees.  N.  Y.  12047 
Eatabliahad  1915 


Bushels  of  GIANT-SIZE  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears,  Cherries  from 

STARK  DWARF 
FRUIT  TREES 


No  biKor  than  a  lilac  bush  —  a 
9-tree  Orchard  trows  In  “Pestaie- 
Stamp”  plot-only  20  fL  sq.! 

Imagine!  A  riot  of  blossoms 
in  Spring,  and  fruit  crops 
often  at  2  years — thanks  to 
Patented  Exclusive  Stark 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Pick  top¬ 
most  fruit  without  a  ladder  1 
,  Grow  bushels  of  GIANT  fruit 
for  eating,  canning,  freezing, 
or  to  sell  for  profit  from  your 
“Postage-Stamp”  Orchard! 

Get  150th  ANNIVERSARY  Stark  Tree  &  Landscape 

CATALOG  FREE! 

Most  exciting,  FULL  COLOR 
Catalog  In  150-year  history  from 
World's  Largest.  U.S.  Oldest 
(since  1816!)  Nursery.  Hundreds 
of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Roses, 

Shrubs,  Ornamentals.  Yours 
FREE,  postpaid.  Mall  coupon! 


MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY 

If  you  want  extra  money  spare  time, 
taking  Stark  orders,  check  coupon 
for  money-making  Outfit,  Free! 


STA^  S3353 

STARK  BRO’S  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Cd.  { 

Bex  678T>  Louisiana,  Missouri  63353  | 

Q  Rush  ISOth  Anniversary  Color  Catalog . . .  FREE!  I 

Miss  ■ 

Mrs.  I 

Mr _ ^ _  • 

1st  initiul  2nd  initml  last  name  4 

R.F.D:  ! 

or  St _ I 


P.O. 

n  rHFrtr  MFPF  Frvr  rooA 


State 


Zip 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


Ed  Eastman’s  mother  get¬ 
ting  a  quilt  ready  for  an  old- 
time  quilting  hee  like  those 
described  in  Ed’s  new  hook, 

JOURNEY  TO  DAY 

BEFORE  YESTERDAY. 


Need  ideas  for  Christmas  gifts  for  family  or  friends?  Why  not  give 
a  copy  of  Ed  Eastman’s 


JOURNEY  TO  DAY  BEFORE  YESTERDAY? 


Over  and  over  again,  enthusiastic  readers  tell  how  this  book 
of  the  horse  and  buggy  days — so  full  of  laughter,  so  full  of 
tears — sets  them  to  “rememberin’  when.”  It  will  delight  any¬ 
one,  young  or  old. 


now  can  you  get  a  copy.'^  just  send  your  check  or  money 
order  for  $5.95  to  American  Agriculturist,  Department  Book, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  and  your  copy  will  be 
mailed  postpaid.  But  do  it  now!  Christmas  will  soon  be  here. 

New  York  State  residents  add  12t  sales  tax. 
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IN  THE  GOOD  OLD 
SUMMERTIME 


My  friends  are  always  laughing 
at  me  because  I  like  summer  so 
much.  They  say  I  am  a  little  hip¬ 
ped  on  the  subject.  Maybe  I  am. 
I  can’t  wait  to  see  the  summer 
come,  and  I  feel  like  wrapping  my 
arms  around  it  to  keep  it  from 
slipping  away. 

I  remember,  when  my  brother 
and  I  were  working  in  the  fields  of 
long  ago,  when  we  stopped  for  a 
few  moments  to  rest  he  would 
always  look  for  shade,  while  I 
sought  the  sunshine,  unless  it  was 
almost  blazing  hot.  It  was  fun  to 
lie  flat  on  my  back,  pull  the  bat¬ 
tered  old  straw  hat  over  my  eyes, 
look  up  through  the  holes  in  the 
hat  at  the  rays  of  sunshine  .  .  . 
and  dream  the  long,  long  thoughts 
of  boyhood.  Ever  do  it? 

For  me,  August  is  one  of  the 
best  months  of  the  year.  It  is  a 
sort  of  payoff  month  when  all  the 
labors  of  seedtime  in  field  and 
garden  come  to  fruition.  It’s  a 
time  of  sweet  corn  fresh  out  of  the 
garden,  and  popped  quickly  into 
boiling  water  ...  a  time  of  waving 
golden  grain  ready  for  the  harvest 
.  .  .  a  time  to  let  up  a  little  from  the 
gruelling  work  in  the  hayfields  .  .  . 
a  time  for  picnics  and  vacations. 

But  August  is  also  a  sad  time, 
a  time  of  parting,  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  go  away  to  college,  or  return 
to  work  after  a  few  days  vacation 
on  the  farm.  August  is  the  time 
when  a  blue  haze  hangs  over  the 
horizon,  when  the  mowed  fields, 
chirping  insects,  and  the  harvest 


WHAT  AREYOU 

REALLY  WORTH? 

Farmers  get  discouraged  some¬ 
times  when  they  compare  their 
income  with  that  of  non-farmers. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years  their  net  worth  is  often  above 
that  of  non-farmers  even  though 
the  non-farmer’s  current  income 
may  be  larger  than  that  of  the 
farmer. 

The  reason  is  that  the  farmer 
is  a  better  saver.  He  saves  often 
without  even  realizing  it.  Year  after 
year  he  greatly  increases  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  farm  or  of  his  cattle; 
year  after  year  he  increases  the 
size  and  the  value  of  his  farm  and 
his  herd  .  .  .  maybe  he  has  en- 
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moon  all  promise  that  another 
summer  will  soon  be  gone. 

August  was  the  time  when  my 
family  gathered  in  the  dusk  on  the 
front  porch  to  visit  a  little,  or  to 
sit  quietly  in  a  companionship  that 
was  gone  all  too  soon,  while  we 
listened  to  the  croaking  of  a  frog 
down  the  creek,  and  watched  the 
fireflies  as  they  flitted  across  the 
yard. 

On  one  of  those  long-ago  August 
evenings  Mother  sang  to  us  a  song 
that  had  just  come  around,  “In 
The  Good  Old  Summer  Time.”  It 
was  immediately  popular  across 
all  America,  and  has  been  played 
thousands  of  times  by  bands,  by 
the  organs  on  the  merry-go- 
rounds,  and  sung  around  the  par¬ 
lor  organs  and  in  community  sings 
ever  since.  It  expresses  my  senti¬ 
ments.  The  first  verse  goes  like  this: 

There's  a  time  in  each  year  that  we  always 

hold  dear. 

Good  Old  Summer  Time, 

With  the  birds  and  the  trees  and  the  sweet- 

scented  breezes. 

Good  Old  Summer  Time. 


When  your  day’s  work  is  over  then  you  are 
in  clover. 

And  life  is  one  beautiful  rhyme. 

No  trouble  annoying,  each  one  is  enjoying 
The  Good  Old  Summer  Time. 


larged  his  barn  or  remodeled  his 
kitchen. 

All  of  these  improvements  may 
not  be  money  in  the  bank,  but 
they  add  to  the  farmer’s  net  worth. 
Maybe  it  would  cheer  you  up  to 
estimate  your  net  worth  once  in  a 
while! 


HARD  TO  UNDERSTAND 

New  York  State  voters  will  be 
asked  in  the  November  election 
this  year  to  vote  on  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
stitution  which  will  read  like  this: 

“Should  the  State  of  New  York 
operate  a  lottery,  the  proceeds  to 
be  devoted  to  education?” 

Before  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution  can  be  submitted 


to  the  people,  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  must  pass  it  twice.  To 
their  shame  our  Legislature  has 
done  just  that!  That  our  represen¬ 
tatives  can  vote  for  a  lottery  is 
hard  to  understand,  for  it  shows 
the  deteriorating  morality  of  the 
times.  A  lottery  is  gambling  .  .  . 
and  gambling  is  against  the  law 
and  rightly  so  .  .  .  for  next  to  excess 
drinking  gambling  causes  more 
trouble  and  suffering  than  any 
other  wrongdoing. 

If  you  believe  in  the  principles 
that  are  the  foundations  of  eharac- 
ter  of  both  the  individual  and  of 
the  nation,  you  will  vote  “NO” 
on  this  question  even  if  you  have 
to  be  carried  to  the  polls. 

IF  YOU  ARE  GOING 

TO  COLLEGE 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  in 
American  education  is  that  over 
half  of  the  students  who  enter  col¬ 
lege  do  not  succeed  in  graduating. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  these 
tragic  failures  is  that  so  many 
freshmen  get  off  to  a  poor  start. 
They  have  great  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  terrific  adjustment  from 
home  and  high  school  to  college 
dormitory  and  classroom.  Also, 
many  freshmen  waste  time  during 
their  first  few  weeks  and  then  never 
have  time  to  catch  up. 

Because  of  this  sad  situation,  I 
devote  part  of  my  time  to  helping 
Ithaca  College  students  to  solve 
their  personal  problems  and  teach¬ 
ing  them  “how  to  study”  skills. 

To  aid  in  this  counseling  work, 
I  have  prepared  a  set  of  work¬ 
sheets  on  how  to  organize  a  good 
college  schedule,  how  to  read  with 
comprehension,  how  to  concen¬ 
trate,  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  a 
college  lecture,  how  to  review,  how 
to  take  notes  and  how  to  pass  ex¬ 
aminations. 

In  order  to  help  college  students 
anywhere,  Ithaca  College  will  send 
these  work  sheets,  free  of  charge, 
to  all  who  apply  for  them.  If  you 
want  a  copy  or  know  of  a  student 
who  would  like  a  set,  write  to 
Dean  of  Students,  Ithaca  College, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850 

OPENING  THE  DOOR 

TO  YESTERDAY 

Of  the  hundreds  of  letters  that 
E.  R.  Eastman  has  reeeived  from 
readers  of  his  book,  “Journey  to 
Day  Before  Yesterday”  one  of  the 
most  interesting  came  from  Lenn 
A.  Wilson  of  Millport,  New  York. 
He  said: 

“Your  book  was  just  like  open¬ 
ing  a  door  and  stepping  back  into 
my  boyhood.  All  the  things  that 
happened  around  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  happened  around  mine.  Our 
neighbors  were  just  like  yours, 
some  were  saints,  some  were  sin¬ 
ners,  some  were  Republieans,  some 
Democrats.  They  argued  and  criti¬ 
cized  one  another,  but  when  trag¬ 


edy  struck  they  were  quick  to  lay 
aside  party  lines  and  join  in  a 
common  cause. 

“I  remember  the  smells  of  the 
general  store  and  of  the  new  felt 
boots.  This  store  stayed  open  even¬ 
ings  and  had  benches  to  sit  on, 
with  a  box  into  which  one  was 
supposed  to  spit  tobacco  juice.  The 
aim  of  some  was  poor.  Here  the 
community  met  and  solved  all  its 
problems. 

“Your  description  of  a  dciy  at 
the  fair  was  so  vivid  it  seemed  as 
though  you  were  describing  one 
of  my  own  days  at  the  Troy  fair. 
In  those  days,  a  boy  was  lueky  to 
have  fifty  cents  to  spend.  But  I 
couldn’t  take  $5.00  today  and 
have  the  fun  I  had  with  that  fifty 
cents. 

“You  have  a  wonderful  gift  of 
capturing  and  preserving  those 
precious  memories.” 

You  can  get  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Eastman’s  intense!  y-interesting 
and  illustrated  book  with  old-time 
pictures  by  sending  a  check  or 
money  order  for  $5.95  (New  York 
residents  add  \2cl  tax)to  Ameriean 
Agriculturist,  Department  Book, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
New  York  14850  -  M.E.R. 


CREASING  A  HORSE 

I  wonder  how  many  oldtimers 
who  worked  with  horses  can  tell 
what  “creasing  a  horse”  ineailt. 
I’ll  let  you  ponder  over  it  and 
inquire  around  about  it.  Then  I’ll 
give  you  the  answer  on  this  page 
in  the  next  issue. 


EASTMAN'S  CHESTNUT 

A  New  York  State  farmer  had 
two  hired  men  and  a  hired  girl. 
The  government  boys  heard  that 
he  was  not  paying  his  help  enough, 
so  they  sent  a  federal  representative 
to  investigate. 

“I  have  heard,”  the  investigator 
said,  “that  you  are  violating  the 
law  by  paying  below  the  mini¬ 
mum.” 

“Oh,  I  am,  am  I?”  snarled  the 
farmer.  “Well,  over  there  sitting 
on  a  milking  stool  and  whittling 
is  Willie.  He  milks  the  cows  and 
does  the  barn  chores.  Ask  him.” 

“$80.00  a  week,  sir,”  said 
W  illie. 

“There’s  Hank,  my  other  hired 
man,  ask  him.” 

“$80.00  a  week,  sir, ’’said  Hank. 

“And  here’s  our  hired  girl, ’’said 
the  farmer,  “ask  her.” 

“I  git  $60.00  a  week”  said  the 
girl,  “with  room  and  board.” 

“Anyone  else?”  inquired  the 
inspector. 

“Well,  yes  and  no.”  said  the 
farmer. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

“Well,  there’s  the  half-wit.  He 
gets  $10.00  a  week,  a  little  chaw¬ 
ing  tobacco,  and  his  victuals.” 

The  inspector’s  eyes  lit  up.  “Let 
me  see  him,”  he  demanded. 

“You’re  lookin’  right  at  him,” 
the  farmer  answered! 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 


NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Raymond  V.  Widrig,  Lacona 

$13.95 

(refund  on  record) 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Lloyd,  Middleburgh  . 

32.10 

(refund  of  premium) 

Mr.  Edmund  C.  Giza,  Central  Islip 

10.50 

(refund  on  clocks) 

Mrs.  William  Bailey,  Roscoe . 

6.00 

(refund  on  homework) 

Mrs.  Donna  C.  Knight,  Allegany  . 

12.98 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Theodore  Bastek,  Westtown 

37.00 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Wilbur  Livingston,  Stamford 

3.95 

(refund  on  ret.  merchandise) 

Mrs.  Floyd  Chase,  Hunt  . 

12.00 

(refund  of  premium) 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Lampman,  Vernon 

5.95 

(refund  on  book) 

Mrs.  James  Burns,  Frankin  Square 

4.50 

(refund  on  bulbs) 

Miss  Rema  Kenyon,  Watertown 

9.15 

(refund  on  dress) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  Nellie  Schrecongost,  FeneKon 

157.16 

(insurance  settlement) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  Newell  E.  Davis,  Vincentown 

6.00 

(refund  of  payment) 

Mr.  Peter  Kulbacki,  E.  Brunswick 

225.00 

(damage  settlement) 

MAINE 

Mr.  Edwin  Mayo,  Wells 

1.00 

(refund  oh  calendars) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Blis  N.  Day,  No.  Grafton  , 

8.15 

(refund  on  order) 


HEARING  AIDS 

“A  few  months  ago  I  had  a 
hearing  test  by  my  doctor  who 
asked  me  if  I  knew  I  was  a  little 
hard  of  hearing.  It  often  bothers 
me  to  understand  TV,  so  I  answer¬ 
ed  some  of  the  hearing  aid  ads  to 
see  what  an  aid  would  cost.  I  am 
not  bad  enough  so  I  would  want 
to  wear  it  all  the  time. 

“In  reply  to  my  inquiry,  the 
first  place  sent  a  man  to  see  me. 
I  told  him  my  trouble  and  about 
my  test,  but  he  wanted  to  give  me 
another  just  the  same.  He  told  me 
the  same  as  my  doctor  so  he  must 
have  been  honest,  but  the  hearing 
aid  he  would  sell  me  would  be 
$349.00  so  I  went  no  farther. 

“Two  men  came  as  a  result  of 
the  second  ad  I  answered,  and 
they  also  gave  me  a  test,  although 
I  told  them  I  wouldn’t  buy  if  the 
aid  was  too  expensive.  The  man 
giving  the  test  became  very  wor¬ 
ried.  He  said  I  was  very  bad  off 
—  so  bad  that  in  a  short  time  I 
would  not  be  able  to  hear  a  thing. 
In  fact,  he  said  I  had  already  let 
the  matter  go  so  long  there  was 
doubt  that  I  could  be  helped  a 
great  deal. 

“I  told  him  about  my  other  tests, 
one  some  months  before  and  the 
other  within  the  week,  and  I  did 
not  feel  I  had  been  losing  my  hear¬ 
ing  very  fast  or  was  likely  to  do  so. 
All  I  wanted  to  know  was  what 
they  charged  for  the  aids. 

“The  salesman  said  I  was  so 
bad  I  should  have  one  for  each 
ear  and  that  would  cost  me 
$500.00,  or  $269.00  for  one.  He 
said  I  was  so  bad  it  would  have 
to  be  made  special  and  that,  if  I 
did  not  give  him  the  order  that 
day,  he  would  have  to  come  and 
give  me  the  test  over  because  I 
was  going  bad  so  fast.  I  told  him 
that  if  I  was  that  bad  and  getting 
worse  so  fast  it  seemed  to  me  by 
the  time  he  could  get  the  aid  made 
it  would  not  fit  anyway.  He  tried 
hard  to  sell  me  but  without  success. 

“I  left  the  room  while  they  gave 
tny  wife  a  test.  However^  they  did 
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not  try  to  sell  her  an  aid  as  I 
thought  they  would,  but  they  tried 
to  scare  her  into  buying  for  me  by 
telling  her  I  was  85  percent  deaf 
and  that  in  a  short  time  I  would 
not  be  able  to  hear  anything  at 
all  unless  I  acted  at  once.  They 
were  just  about  ready  to  take  her 
money  when  I  stopped  it.  They 
went  away  without  any  of  our 
money  and  no  order.  I  am  won¬ 
dering  how  many  others  have  been 
taken,” 

Hearing  aids  are  a  great  boon 
to  mankind  and  there  are  many 
ethical  companies  manufacturing 
and  selling  aids.  Most  good  aids 
are  relatively  high  priced;  how¬ 
ever,  it  pays  to  shop  around  and 
check  prices,  as  well  as  to  find  the 
aid  best  suited  to  one’s  needs.  Our 
subscriber  used  the  right  approach 
by  checking  first  with  his  doctor 
and  then  taking  time  to  make  up 
his  mind.  These  high-pressure 
salesmen  use  the  same  general 
scare  tactics. 

STOCK  TONIC 

In  January,  1966,  we  received 
a  letter  from  a  dairyman  asking 
for  help  in  connection  with  stock 
tonic  ordered  on  November  3, 
1965  .  .  .  paid  for  in  advance  .  .  . 
and  not  delivered.  In  February 
’66,  we  received  two  more  similar 
complaints  about  Snow’s  Stock 
Tonic,  Old  Veterinary  Remedies 
Co.,  Canistota,  New  York. 
Amounts  of  advanced  payments 
ranged  from  $82.50  to  $166.50 
.  .  .  for  orders  placed  in  October 
and  November  of  ’65. 

The  dairymen  reported  that  they 
received  no  replies  to  their  letters 
sent  to  the  company;  the  Utica 
Better  Business  Bureau  reported 
similar  results.  The  AA-RNY 
couldn’t  get  a  reply  either.  We’ve 
been  told  that  a  representative  of 
the  company  continued  selling  the 
product  even  though  some  very 
unhappy  dairymen  weren’tfavored 
with  a  reply  to  complaints. 

As  of  July  7  th,  none  of  the 
three  dairymen  who  complained 
to  us  had  received  either  refund  or 
tonic. 

ITINERANT  SALESMEN 

We  have  received  several  warn¬ 
ings  that  the  itinerant  salesmen 
are  around  again  offering  to  do 
all  sorts  of  home  repair  and  im¬ 
provement  jobs.  These  transients, 
who  move  in  seasonally  and  move 
on,  are  frequently  driving  pick-up 
trucks  with  out-of-state  licenses. 
They  may  want  to  paint  your  roof, 
resurface  your  driveway,  install 
lightning  rods,  exterminate  ter¬ 
mites,  or  do  any  kind  of  repair 
work. 

Before  hiring  strangers  for  this 
type  of  thing,  check  carefully.  Ask 
if  tliey  are  members  of  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  if  they  have  a  listing 
in  the  telephone  directory,  if  they 
carry  an  identification  card.  If  you 
are  in  doubt,  call  your  nearest 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Better 
Business  Bureau. 


CAUGHT  FOOT  IN  HAY  CRIMPER 


Benjamin  Cochran  age  74  of  Ashville,  N.Y.  received  benefit 
checks  totaling  $2050.00  from  his  local  North  American  agent  Len 
DeFrancisco  of  Falconer,  N.Y.  Mr.  Cochran  carried  two  North  Ameri¬ 
can  policies.  One  paid  $1000.00  accident  medical  expense  benefits. 
The  other  paid  $900.00  loss  of  leg  benefits  and  $150,00  hospital 
expenses. 

OTHER  BENEFITS  PAID 


Richard  York,  Andover,  N.Y . $  771.00 

Kicked  by  cow — inj.  knee 

Mae  Coon,  Friendship,  N.Y . -lAIS.OO 

Lost  balance  fell — broke  hip 

Mae  Barlow,  Maine,  N.Y.  . .  898.03 

Auto  accident — injured  leg,  broke  wrist 

Robert  Hintz,  South  Dayton,  N.Y .  674.55 

Roller  skating  fell — broke  leg 

Walter  F.  Volk,  East  Otto,  N.Y .  572.29 

Fell  over  bale  of  hay — internal  injuries 

Thomas  Steger,  Locke,  N.Y .  275.40 

Jumped  on  springboard — broke  arm 

Grace  B.  Harper,  Sinclairville,  N.Y .  234.71 

Tripped  on  rug — broke  wrist 

Roger  G.  Sterling,  Elmira,  N.Y .  1095.00 

Truck  accident — broke  arm,  inj.  knee 
Fred  L.  Knapp,  South  New  Berlin,  N.Y.  910.00 
Caught  in  chopper — loss  of  arm 

Leon  Russ,  Afton,  N.Y .  598.06 

Stepped  in  hole — injured  back 

Asel  Spoor,  Ellenburg  Depot,  N.Y .  1305.48 

Hit  by  log — injured  back 

Aletha  Johnson,  McGraw,  N.Y.  .  562.37 

Fell — broke  leg 

Reuel  Dewitt,  Delhi,  N.Y.  .  161.10 

Thrown  off  tractor — broke  shoulder 


David  Phillips,  Collins,  N.Y . $1348.05 

Hit  by  heifer — injured  knee 

Altus  Huestis,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y .  1830.71 

Auto  accident — broke  arm,  inj.  shoulder 

James  Johnston,  Burke,  N.Y .  1427.00 

Jumped  from  burning  building — broke  leg 

Everett  Rockwell,  Stratford,  N.Y .  100.71 

Hit  by  basketball — broke  finger 

Lillian  Blackchief,  Basom,  N.Y .  1300.00 

Fell — broke  shoulder  and  thigh 

Douglas  Dietz,  ilion,  N.Y .  148.88 

Playing  baseball — broke  leg 
Julia  W.  Kobyiaz,  Littie  Falls,  N.Y.  223.70 
Hit  by  bundle — broke  foot 
Carl  R.  Robbins,  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.Y.  276.42 
Kicked  by  cow — broke  rib 

Robert  Schell,  Philadelphia,  N.Y.  .  354.71 

Caught  in  fan — broke  finger 

Pius  Bush,  Lowville,  N.Y .  909.63 

Slipped  and  fell — injured  back 
Terence  Fitzgerald,  Castorland,  N.Y.  ..  401.41 
Caught  between  bumpers — injured  knee 

David  Deuel,  Caledonia,  N.Y .  138.50 

Feil  playing  ball — broke  wrist 

Harold  Johnson,  Jr.,  Madison,  N.Y .  510.69 

Hit  by  trailer — inj.  foot 


YOUR  NORTH  AMERICAN  PROTECTION 
WILL  PAY  IN  ADDITION  TO  MEDICARE 


William  Graham,  Scottsville,  N.Y .  452.14 

Thrown  from  tractor — injured  back 

Robert  S.  Mace,  Sprakers,  N.Y .  1191.92 

Kicked  by  heifer — internal  injuries 

Warren  H.  Bever,  Amsterdam,  N.Y .  7D5.00 

Caught  in  picker — injured  hand 
Ronald  D.  Hillman,  Lockport,  N.Y.  .  .  884.34 
Caught  in  corn  picker — injured  hand 

Elizabeth  Schaifele,  Verona,  N.Y .  408.96 

Auto  acc. — injured  shoulder 

Donald  Wilson,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  . .  907.86 

Auto  acc. — whiplash  injuries 
Richard  A.  Wyffels,  Canandaigua,  N.Y.  2205.00 
Kicked  while  milking  cow — injured  back 

Charlotte  Gotsch,  Maybrook,  N.Y .  532.13 

Auto  acc. — multiple  cuts  &  bruises 

Hollis  C.  Ellis,  Altmar,  N.Y .  511.95 

Ran  thorn  into  finger — infection 
Raymond  F.  Denesha,  Gouverneur,  N.Y.  1098.35 
Slipped  on  stump — inj.  foot  and  ankle 

Lloyd  Miller,  Potsdam,  N.Y.  . .  675.00 

Kicked  by  heifer — inj.  knee 
Clarence  Schultz,  Cobleskill,  N.Y.  903.36 

Kicked  by  cow — injured  arm 

Kenneth  Burgess,  Waterloo,  N.Y .  261.00 

Cow  reared — broke  hand 


Lloyd  C.  Palmer,  Hornell,  N.Y .  167.13 

Fell  from  ladder — inj.  shoulder 

Wilbur  A.  Simon,  Callicoon,  N.Y .  242.00 

Thrown  off  tractor — injured  back 

Alan  Bennett,  Barton,  N.Y .  1024.15 

Caught  in  PTO — broke  arm  and  hand 

William  Dates,  Ludlowviile,  N.Y .  437.40 

Playing  soccer — broke  ankle 

Floyd  Granger,  Macedon,  N.Y .  265.70 

Starting  motor — injured  hand 
Richard  Esaias,  Columbia  Cr.  Rds.,  Pa.  265.39 
Auto  acc. — injured  eye,  arm,  knee 

Karl  Eisenhauer,  Lakeville,  Pa .  534.60 

Slipped  and  fell — twisted  knee 

Ethel  Beecher,  E.  Brunswick,  N.J .  1132.14 

Fell — broke  ankle 

Howard  R.  Hill,  Jr.,  Blairstown,  N.J.  314.28 
Kicked  by  cow — inj.  back 

Adolph  Heuer,  Columbia,  N.J .  189.28 

Fell  off  ladder — inj.  arm 

Judith  Shontell,  Canaan,  N.H .  597.14 

Auto  accident — head  inj. 

Haroid  Putnam,  Cambridge,  Vt .  605.54 

Stepped  in  hole — injured  knee 
Grant  Gorton,  Shelton,  Vt .  498.64 


Auto  accident — broke  ribs,  inj.  chest 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

(In  New  York  State) 


The  North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Keep  Your  Policies  Renewed 


(General  edition  page  35  including  16  A,  B,  C,  D) 
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SEE  ITS  PAST —  PRESENT  —  FUTURE 

All  the  wonderful  excitement  on  display.  Ever  since  1841  the  Exposition 
has  been  a  colorful  composite  look  at  American  life.  What  interests  people?  What 
are  their  hobbies?  Their  talents?  Their  special  prides?  What’s  new?  What’s  ahead? 
It's  all  under  one  350  acre  roof — only  at  this  125-year  old  history-making  event 


■* 


m 


Agriculture,  Science,  Industry,  Homemaking,  Arts,  Crafts,  Sport:. 

.  .  .  It’s  the  country’s  largest  competition  contributing  to  improvea 
farming.  It’s  the  country’s  biggest  display  case — a  whole  state  in  view 
It’s  a  glorious  six  fairs  in  one — a  women’s  fair,  a  youth  fair,  a  farm  fair, 
an  animal  fair,  an  entertainment  fair,  a  food  fair,  with  fun  and  educa¬ 
tion  shining  out  from  this  ever-new  mirror  of  America. 


More  than  $300,000  in  premiums 
and  purses. 

1,001  Exhibits  and  Displays  and 
participation  events  —  all  Free. 

Easy  to  get  to  from  anywhere  — 
easy  to  park  when  you  get  there. 

125  All-Free  All-Star  entertain¬ 
ment  shows. 

Flowers,  Fish,  Food;  Skiing, 
Square  Dancing,  Sewing  and 
Stock  Races;  Horses,  Horticulture; 
even  Grand  Ole  Opry. 


The  largest  Cattle  Show,  Horse 
Show,  Farm  Machinery  Show, 
Hobby  Show,  Mobile  Home  Show, 
Women’s  Program,  and  Youth  Fair 
in  the  whole  country. 

Seven  days  and  seven  nights  of 
jam-packed  program  changing 
every  single  day. 

Art,  Photography,  Hall  of  Health; 
a  big  new  Indian  Village  program, 
and  a  $200,000  two-day  Harness 
Race  Meet. 


A  bigger-than-ever  indoor-outdoor  Farm 
Equipment  and  Garden  Implement  Show. 
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$158,000  in  Agricultural  Premiums  in 
30  departments,  and  10,000  classifications. 


The  Expo’s  first  two  days 

are  FREE  for  those  18  and  Buy  50^  Bargain  Tickets  in  Ad- 
under.  vance.  On  Sale  Aug.  11-29. 


PICK  UP  TICKETS  WHERE  YOU  SEE  THESE  SIGNS 


GET  YOUR  ADVANCE  PROGRAM 

Available  Free  at  all  1.100  EXPO  TICKET  OUTLETS. 
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RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

FOR  THE  NORTHEAST  FARMER 


EXPOSITION  ISSUE 
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^One-Ninety  XT  (93  turbocharged  hp)  pulls 
a  big  9000  Series  6-bottom  plow  in  many 
soils,  works  longer  hours  with  fewer  fuel  stops, 
thanks  to  its  big  48-gallon  fuel  supply. 


Series  H  D-21  with  turbocharged  127  hp^ 
open  chamber  diesel  delivers  economical 
power  for  big  plows,  harrows  and  chisels 
where  fields  stretch  out  to  the  horizon. 


^  One-Ninety  tractor  (77  hp)  offers  Console 
Control,  3  hydraulic  circuits,  48-gallon  fuel 
tank,  roomy  platform.  Easily  handles  big  im¬ 
plements  in  every  phase  of  farming. 


^Series  HI  D-17  does  an  outstanding  job  of 
building  seedbeds  when  it  teams  up  with  an 
Allis-Chalmers  4-row  mounted  bedder.  Here's 
power  for  any  job  on  the  place! 


Series  DT  D-17  puts  in  a  corn  crop  with^ 
uniform  seed  depth  and  spacing,  uniform  soil 
firmness — using  an  Allis-Chalmers  Model  503 
4-row  pull  type  planter  to  do  the  job. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  •  THE  TRACTOR  PEOPLE  •  MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 


^Series  EZ  D-17  easily  handles  780  Forage 
Harvester,  pouring  a  stream  of  fine-cut  silage 
into  the  10-ton  front-unloading  power  feed 
box  at  a  steady  working  pace. 


Series  ISZ  D-17  does  a  great  job  of  one-man  ^ 
haying  as  it  pulls  a  303  baler  with  thrower 
and  rear-unloading  power  box  and  wagon. 

A  good  fast  way  to  save  more  hay. 


Series  El  D-15  (46  hp)  provides  for  quick  ^ 
shifts  to  high  range  for  faster  travel  or  to  low 
range  for  extra  pulling  power.  Exclusive  Power 
Crater  engine  has  punch  for  tough  going. 


Blank  Page  Digitally  Inserted 


WARM  PITS 

Donald  R,  Price,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  agricultural  engineering 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  reports  that  tests  conducted 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  milking 
parlor  pits  show  that  radiant  heat 
from  infrared  heat  lamps  overhead 
in  the  pit  area,  spaced  18  inches 
apart,  would  provide  complete 
comfort  for  the  operator,  except  at 
sub-zero  temperatures,  if  the  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  is  well  insulated.  Over¬ 
head  quartz  heaters,  he  said,  would 
also  provide  complete  comfort  if 
positioned  correcdy  for  uniform 
heating,  but  they  should  be  on  an 
interval  timber  to  prevent  over¬ 
heating  of  the  head  and  shoulders. 


He  found  that  the  lamps  pro¬ 
vided  a  much  more  desirable 
source  and  direction  of  heat  than 
did  direct  resistant  heating  panels 
extending  up  2.5  feet  from  the  floor. 

BUILDING  PLANNERS 

The  Dairy  Farmstead  Planning 
Service  of  H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons 
which  has  helped  scores  of  New 
England  dairy  farmers  plan  and 
erect  new  farm  buildings,  has  lo¬ 
cated  its  headquarters  in  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont. 

The  primary  objective  of  Hood’s 
expanded  Farmstead  Planning  Ser¬ 
vice  is  to  help  dairy  farmers  plan 
and  build  the  farm  buildings  that 
will  deliver  maximum  efiiciency, 


easier  operation  and  future  flexi¬ 
bility  at  moderate  cost.  By  locating 
in  Middlebury,  all  dairymen 
throughout  New  England  and 
Eastern  New  York  can  take  full 
advantage  of  the  availability  of 
the  Farmstead  Planning  specialists. 
The  service  is  provided  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  cost  to  farmers  who  ship 
their  milk  to  Hood  as  well  as 
those  who  do  not. 

DAIRY  MANAGEMENT 

Keeping  cows  bred,  feeding  top 
quality  hay,  and  having  skill  in 
“herdsmanship”  are  the  Areemost 
important  environmental  factors 
influencing  milk  production  in  a 
dairy  herd  ...  so  says  L.  R.  Han¬ 


sen,  University  of  Wisconsin  dairy 
scientist.  His  study,  in  cooperation 
with  G.R.  Barr  and  D.A.  Wieckert, 
covered  the  environment  influences 
in  100  herds  in  Wisconsin  over 
the  period  of  one  year. 

It  is  well  established  by  research 
that  environment  has  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  influence  on  milk 
production,  while  breeding  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  remainder.  The 
Wisconsin  study  is  the  first,  how¬ 
ever,  to  measure  the  influence  of 
specific  management  such  as  feed¬ 
ing,  cleanliness,  milking  practices, 
and  general  care. 

Hamsen  said  that  the  four  most 
important  things  in  environment 
were  (1)  percent  days  herd  is  in 
milk,  (2)  hay  quality  score,  (3) 
herdsmanship,  and  (4)  calf  feed¬ 
ing.  Other  factors  he  measured 
were  (5)  cow  cleanliness,  (6)  num¬ 
ber  of  milking  machines  operated 
per  man,  (7)  herd  size,  (8)  pounds 
of  total  digestible  nutrients  fed  per 
1,000  pounds  live  weight,  (9) 
milker  vacuum  level,  and  (10) 
milking  machine  pulsation  rate. 

These  10  factors  make  up  what 
dairy  scientists  call  an  “environ¬ 
mental  index.”  The  index  account¬ 
ed  for  44  percent  of  the  variation 
in  milk  production  among  the  100 
herds  studied. 

DAIRY  DOLLARS 

It’s  often  been  said  that  the  dairy 
industry  is  behind  most  other  in¬ 
dustries  in  both  product  develop¬ 
ment  and  advertising.  Sometimes 
the  remarks  make  it  seem  as 
though  the  dairy  business  is  stand¬ 
ing  still .  .  .  but  this  is  far  from  the 
case. 

A  total  of  fifty- three  dairy  in¬ 
dustry-sponsored  research  projects 
currently  are  under  way,  under 
the  direction  of  National  Dairy 
Council,  the  Special  Dairy  Indus¬ 
try  Board,  the  American  Dairy 
Association,  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Industries  Supply  Association,  the 
Dairy  Council  of  California,  and 
National  Dairy  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion,  American  Dry  Milk  Institute, 
and  The  Borden  Company.  These 
projects  comprise  both  nutrition 
research  and  technological  and 
product  development.  All  projects 
are  designed  to  strengthen  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  milk  and  other  dairy  foods. 

These  projects  include  such 
things  as  attempts  to  lengthen  the 
shelf  life  of  milk  and  milk  products, 
development  of  dairy  salad  dress¬ 
ings,  creation  of  a  special  high-fat 
product  for  the  baking  industry, 
and  determination  of  the  effect  of 
milk  fats  on  blood  cholesterol.  Top 
research  people  at  universities  all 
over  the  country  are  working  on 
these  projects,  whose  purpose  is  to 
broaden  the  market  for  dairy 
products  .  .  .  and  thereby  increase 
the  demand  for  milk. 


“HOLD  IT!  Dump  that  expensive  dust  out  of 
trouser  cuffs  before  you  go!” 
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NOW. . .  ALL  Your  Trace  Mineralized 
Farm  and  Feed  Salt  from 


Watk  I  n  s 


SALT! 


WATKINS  FREE  CHOICE  FEEDING  TRACE 
SALT  .  .  .  Prepared  precisely  for 
livestock,  except  poultry,  this  Watkins  free 
choice  feeding  trace  mineral  salt  is  to  be  kept  before 
animals  at  all  times.  All  Watkins  Trace  Mineral  Salt 
is  anti-caking.  Free  Choice  is  identified  by  the  deep 
brown  color  and  the  Watkins  blue  on  each  bag,  front, 
back,  sides  and  ends. 
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M  N-  p  ;  .a;  *  .  .  .  Formulated  with  the  re¬ 

quired  trace  minerals  specifically  for  live¬ 
stock  feed  mixing  and  manufacture,  used  in  same 
quantity  as  plain  salt.  The  special  green  color  key 
with  the  Watkins  blue  makes  each  bag  easy  to  see. 
Fast  zip  opening  makes  bags  easier  to  use,  too. 
Directions  and  guaranteed  analysis  on  every  Wat¬ 
kins  Trace  Mineral  bag. 


WAiKINS  POULTRY  TRACE 
Mineral  SAL*^  .  .  .  This  trace  mineral  salt, 
with  the  orange  marking,  is  formulated  with 
the  correct  amount  of  trace  minerals  for  poultry 
feeds.  It  contains  high  levels  of  manganese  and 
zinc  shown  by  research  to  be  necessary  for  poultry. 
It  is  not  to  be  used  free  choice,  but  only  for  feed 
mixing  and  in  the  same  quantities  as  plain  salt. 


...  Specifically  formulated  for  swine, 
this  trace  mineral  salt  has  a  high  zinc  con¬ 
tent  to  aid  in  prevention  and  cure  of  the  swine  skin 
disease,  parakeratosis.  It  also  contains  the  correct 
amount  of  other  trace  minerals  for  feed  mixing  and 
manufacture  in  the  same  quantity  as  plain  salt. 
Look  for  the  yellow  imprint  “SWINE”  on  each  bag. 

WATKINS  MEDICATED  TRACE 
MINERAL  SALT  .  .  .  Active  drug  ingredient  is 
Ethylenediamine  Dihydriodide,  called  EDDI, 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  prevent  foot  rot,  soft 
tissue  lumpy  jaw  and  simple  goiter  in  dairy  and  beef 
cattle.  Packaged  with  a  red  imprint,  it  is  to  be  used 
in  place  of  plain  or  other  trace  mineral  salt  since 
it  also  supplies  the  regular  amount  of  salt  and  trace 
minerals. 


IcusTOMi  WATKINS  CUSTOM  MIX  TRACE 
MIX  J  MINERAL  SALT  .  .  .  Watkins  can  formulate 
special  “CUSTOM  MIX”  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  of  the  customer.  This  bag  is  imprinted  with 
light  blue  to  avoid  confusion  with  other  pre-mixed 
salt.  For  details  of  custom  formulation,  contact  your 
Watkins  representative  or  administrative  office.  Bags 
will  be  imprinted  with  your  special  directions  and 
analysis  when  packaged. 


New  packages,  color  keyed 
for  easy  visual  identification. 

Easy,  Zip-Open  bag. 

Complete  feeding  directions. 
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the  only  one  you  need 
for  any^manure 


You  name  it... well  spread  it! 


Regardless  of  the  materia!  .  .  .  frozen  or 
hard-packed  beef  manure,  cow  manure 
with  high  straw  content,  heavy  liquid  hog 
or  poultry  manure,  mulching  materials  or 
bedding . . .  Starline  Rotaspreader  spreads 
it  tor  you  at  any  desired  rate-per-acre. 


Simple  design  eliminates  complicated 
mechanisms  to  cut  maintenance  costs  and 
lengthen  service  life.  Bolted  construction 
permits  assembly  tor  right-  or  left-hand 
operation.  Separate  tongue  and  axle  as¬ 
sembly  removes  load  strain  from  the  body. 


There  are  no  piles  or  chunks.  Smashing 
chain-flaiis  pulverize  and  spread  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  broad,  blanket-like  swaths  for 
quick  assimilation  into  the  soil.  Water¬ 
tight  spreader  body  gets  ali  manure  to 
your  fields  without  losing  valuable  liquids. 


Steel  body  is  protected  by  galvanizing 
that’s  twice  as  thick  as  standard,  commer¬ 
cial  grades  to  resist  rust  and  corrosion 
twice  as  long.  Lasts  up  to  4-times  longer 
than  uncoated  steel.  Three  model  sizes, 
plus  attachments  tor  liquids,  available. 


Ask  your  Starline  Rotaspreader  dealer  for  a  demonstration 
or  for  fact-filled  brochure. 


MAINE 

Waterville— -W.  S.  Pillsbury  &  Son 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Acushnet — Walter  E.  Tripp  &  Son 
South  Berlin— Village  Form  Supply 
Williomstown— Wilson  Williams  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Sussex — Sussex  Welding  &  Form  Equipment 
NEW  YORK 

Adorns— Chos.  N.  Snyder  &  Son 
Afton— Burnett  Decker 
Amsterdam — H  &  M  Equipment 
Bollston  Spa — A.  L.  Pettit  Equipment  Co. 
Both — L.  D.  Jones  &  Son,  Inc. 

Blossvole- Joy's  Soles  &  Service  Co. 

East  Randolph— H  &  H  Form  Service 
Ghent — Rivenburg  Equipt. 

Horseheods- Donn's  Equipment  Co. 
Lowville— Dicob  Soles  &  Service 


Malone— Franklin  County  Form  Supply 
Margoretville— Douglas  Kelley 
Middleburg— River  Impit.  Co.  Inc. 
Montgomery— Chambers  Ford  Tractor  Soles 
Norwich— Lynk  Equipt.  Co. 

Oxbow— Gilbert  Mothous 
Port  Byron— Burkes  Hardware 
Roveno- H.  C.  Osterhout  &  Sons 
Salem— Salem  Form  Supply,  Inc. 

Seneca  Foils — Seneca  Service  Center 
Troupsburg— Elbert  Potter 
Waterford— Harris  Bros. 

Whollonsburg- D.  S.  Walker 
Yorskshire— Helbig  Equipment  Co. 

VERMONT 

Richford— Deschenes  Form  Supply 
St.  Albans— Schibi  Form  Supply 
Newport — W.  S.  Mitchell  Inc. 

North  Ferrisburg— Yondow  Soles  &  Service 
Woodstock— Woodstock  Form  Supply 
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Editorials 


by  GORDON  CONKLIN 


TENURE  TROUBLE 

In  order  to  protect  teachers  in  our  public 
schools  from  overly-proud  parents  and  the 
occasional  prejudiced  school  administrator, 
a  tenure  system  has  been  developed.  After  a 
probationary  period,  the  teacher  is  granted 
tenure  and  thereafter  is  guaranteed  a  job  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  level  of  performance.  Theo¬ 
retically,  incompetence  or  insubordination  are 
legal  grounds  for  the  discharge  of  a  teacher 
having  tenure  .  .  .  but,  practically  speaking, 
proven  moral  misconduct  is  the  only  basis  on 
which  a  school  board  can  fire  a  teacher. 

Sociology  Professor  Robert  Nisbet  of  the 
University  of  California  calls  tenure  “ a  blend 
of  mystique  and  the  sacred,  as  nearly  impreg¬ 
nable  a  form  of  differential  privilege  as  the 
mind  of  man  has  ever  devised.”  I’d  agree  it’s 
pretty  ironclad  .  .  .  but  would  argue  that  it 
was  surpassed  by  the  theory  of  divine  right  of 
kings  as  a  more  “impregnable  form  of  differ¬ 
ential  privilege.” 

The  Danforth  Foundation’s  Merrimon 
Cuninggim  says  that  the  teaching  profession 
“is  the  only  profession  that  has  no  definition 
for  malpractice.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  teaching  profession 
as  a  whole  suffers  from  this  built-in  obstacle 
to  the  removal  of  the  relatively  few  who  jeo¬ 
pardize  the  public  attitude  toward  the  entire 
profession.  Furthermore  ...  and  of  even 
greater  importance .  .  .  there  is  the  problem 
of  educational  blight  on  children  who  must 
suffer  through  the  inadequate,  or  even  nega¬ 
tive,  performance  by  those  few  teachers  who 
look  upon  tenure  as  a  featherbed  in  which  to 
goof-off  safely. 

Teachers,  in  my  book,  are  mighty  impor¬ 
tant  people,  because  how  well  they  accomplish 
their  demanding  tasks  influences  so  deeply  the 
character  of  our  entire  society.  In  combination 
with  the  home  and  the  church,  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  shapes  the  course  of  history.  I  wonder 
whether  a  profession  with  such  a  profound  mis¬ 
sion  should  defend  so  vehemently  the  citadel 
of  inflexibility  erected  on  behalf  of  a  few  of 
its  members. 

Here’s  a  proposal  for  you  to  shoot  at.  How 
about  a  tenure  review  by  a  teacher’s  colleagues 
every  five  years?  Co-workers  would  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  perhaps  best  of  all  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  teacher’s  efforts.  A  vote  by  the 
rest  of  the  faculty  to  dismiss  the  person  in¬ 
volved  could  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the 
board  of  education  ...  a  vote  for  retention 
could  not  be  overruled. 

In  any  case,  I  think  some  sort  of  tenure 
review  ...  by  colleagues  or  school  boards  .  .  . 
should  be  pro\fided  for.  Our  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  teaching  profession,  are  so  im¬ 
portant  to  everyone  that  sentimental  consider¬ 
ation  for  the  few  should  not  jeopardize  the 
potential  of  the  many. 


GOLDEN  BEAN 

Year  after  year  for  the  last  decade,  some 
of  the  experts  have  been  predicting  a“soybean 
bust”  .  .  .  supply  exceeding  demand  so  that 
prices  would  plummet  to  unprofitable  levels. 
Just  as  regularly,  the  farmers  growing  soy¬ 
beans  have  laughed  all  the  way  to  the  bank! 
Recently  the  soybean  futures  market  at  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  went  wild  again  .  .  . 
with  prices  soaring.  Without  doubt,  the  soy¬ 
bean  has  a  promising  future  in  world  trade, 
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and  offers  a  profitable  opportunity  to  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Congratulations  to  Bill  Brown,  county 
agent  of  Seneca  County,  New  York,  for  or¬ 
ganizing  a  regional  meeting  on  soybeans  on 
September  16,  at  the  William  Boyd  Farm  near 
the  Geneva  exit  of  the  Thruway. 

New  Jersey  already  has  50,000  acres  of 
soybeans  .  .  .  maybe  New  York  farmers  can 
still  cash  in  on  this  wonder  crop. 


NUMBERS  RACKET 

New  York’s  voters  will  decide  next  Novem¬ 
ber  whether  to  legalize  a  state  lottery  for  the 
support  of  education.  I’m  going  to  vote  “no” 
and  here’s  why: 

1.  Lady  Luck  is  a  poor  mother  for  our 
children.  Education  should  depend  on  consis¬ 
tent  concern  by  adults  .  .  .  parents  and  non¬ 
parents  alike  .  .  .  rather  than  on  the  fickle  per¬ 
formance  of  the  people  who  chase  the  “lucky” 
pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  every  rainbow. 

New  Hampshire  netted  $2,768,000  on  its 
1964  state-sponsored  sweepstakes.  .  .  and 
only  $1,822,916  in  1965.  Granite  State  offi¬ 
cials  this  year  are  desperately  trying  to  attract 
more  out-of-state  wagering  money,  hoping  to 
dump  the  cost  of  educating  New  Hampshire 
children  onto  the  backs  of  residents  of  other 
states. 

2.  The  record  of  publicly-sponsored  gam¬ 
bling  in  this  and  other  countries  doesn’t  make 
inspiring  reading.  Man  has  always  wanted 
to  believe  he  could  get  something  for  nothing 
.  .  .  and  there  have  been  many  political  leaders 
happy  to  accommodate  this  delusion  if  it 
would  shift  from  themselves  the  responsibility 
for  raising  public  funds. 

If  the  end  .  .  .  education  .  .  .  really  does 
justify  the  means  .  .  .  legalizing  a  lottery  .  .  . 
then  why  not  legalize  prostitution  and  take 
a  cut  of  its  proceeds  for  worthy  causes?  After 
all,  the  girls  in  the  red-light  districts  will 
always  be  as  much  in  demand  as  poker  chips 
...  so  why  not  also  give  society’s  blessing 
to  this  potentially-profitable  human  delusion? 

Maybe  we  could  train  our  children  to  sell 
blood  every  week,  rather  than  work,  in  order 
to  get  more  spending  money.  Sure,  it  might 
ruin  their  health  in  the  long  run  .  .  .  but  think 
of  how  the  money  would  roll  in! 

Thinking  people  know  that  it  is  sustained 
and  constructive  effort  that  solves  life’s  prob¬ 
lems  and  builds  a  civilization  .  .  .  not  some 
jolly  old  saint  nicking  the  gullible  customers. 
You  and  I  must  pay  the  shot  for  the  public 
services  we  and  our  neighbors  demand  .  .  . 
and  there  are  better  ways  of  allocating  the 
tax  burden  than  the  relative  intensity  of  our 
desire  to  take  a  chance. 

3.  There  may  be  more  truth  than  we  know 
in  the  story  about  the  teacher  who  returned 
to  her  classroom  unexpectedly  and  surprised 
five  boys  kneeling  in  a  circle.  She  sternly 
inquired  about  what  was  going  on  .  .  .  and 
one  boy  sheepishly  admitted  they  were  shoot¬ 
ing  dice. 

“Oh,”  the  teacher  said  with  relief, “I thought 
you  were  praying!” 

Wouldn’t  it  be  ironic  to  see  the  day  when  a 
child  could  not  legally  pray  at  his  school,  but 
could  purchase  a  lottery  ticket? 

4.  I  shall  never  forget  walking  along  the 
streets  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  a  few  years  ago.  Big  sheets  of  num¬ 
bered  coupons  were  offered  for  sale  on  every 


street  corner;  the  national  government  itself 
sponsored  a  huge  numbers  racket  to  raise 
money.  The  people  who  bought  were  the  poor 
and  needy  .  .  .  desperately  hoping  for  the  riches 
that  the  economic  and  social  framework  of 
the  country  would  never  allow  them  to  attain. 

The  moral  fabric  of  this  unhappy  nation 
promotes  such  exploitation,  rather  than  offer¬ 
ing  a  greater  return  to  those  whose  capacities 
and  energy  are  especially  productive.  May 
we  never  officially  sanction  in  the  Empire 
State  treading  such  a  dismal  path! 


WORKMEN'S  COMP. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  becomes  man¬ 
datory  for  farm  employees  in  New  York  State 
on  October  1,  1966.  Actually,  growing  num¬ 
bers  of  farmers  have  over  the  years  been 
voluntarily  carrying  this  coverage  on  their 
employees.  The  farm  community  has  been 
divided  for  a  number  of  years  over  whether 
to  resist  mandatory  coverage. 

1  question  whether  farmers  should  ever 
ask  for  special  treatment  on  the  basis  of  being 
too  poor  to  foot  the  bill ...  as  was  done  in 
some  instances  in  connection  with  workmen’s 
compensation.  The  only  way  to  get  pity  is  to 
be  pitiful,  and  the  “image”  of  farmers  isn’t 
enhanced  by  constantly  crying  poverty. 

There  were  some  real  problems  witli  the 
program  that  caused  legitimate  opposition  .  .  . 
needed  refinements  of  classification,  and  re¬ 
vision  of  costs  so  Empire  State  farmers  could 
compete  with  non-covered  farmers  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  states.  The  present  modified  law  is  far 
from  perfect,  but  I  think  New  York  farmers 
will  be  able  to  live  with  it .  .  .  and  eventually 
agree  on  its  desirability. 


RED  SALES  IN  THE  SUNSET 

Canadians  recently  agreed  to  supply  336 
million  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Russians  over 
the  next  three  years  at  a  price  tag  of  $800 
million  .  .  .  and  also  closed  a  deal  involving 
the  shipment  of  250  million  bushels  to  Red 
China.  Payments  are  being  made  in  gold  or 
dollars,  not  the  funny  money  we  Americans 
accept  for  huge  food  shipments  under  our 
PL480  law. 

This  is  the  third  large  wheat  sale  to  Russia 
by  Canada  since  1963.  In  that  year  the  Soviet 
Union  bought  239  million  bushels,  and  they 
purchased  another  187  million  bushels  in 
1965.  One  moral  to  the  story:  administrative¬ 
ly-controlled  communist  agriculture  isn’t  work¬ 
ing  out  so  well. 

The  Russians  bought  1.7  million  tons  of 
wheat  from  the  United  States  in  1964,  but 
they  were  exasperated  by  the  long  political 
wrangle  over  the  deal  .  .  .  and  resented  the 
demand  of  American  maritime  unions  that 
half  the  shipments  be  made  in  U.S.  vessels. 
Since  American  shipping  rates  are  about 
double  those  of  the  world  trade,  this  conces¬ 
sion  raised  costs. 

That  “50  percent  in  American  ships”  policy 
effectively  isolates  this  country  from  a  profit¬ 
able  foreign  market,  does  nothing  to  help  the 
maritime  industry  because  50  percent  of  noth¬ 
ing  is  still  nothing,  and  doesn’t  hurt  the  Rus¬ 
sians  because  they  just  buy  wheat  from  some¬ 
one  else. 

I  think  we’ve  got  our  heads  in  the  sand  on 
this  business  of  trading  with  communist  coun¬ 
tries.  History  tells  us  that  we  once  considered 
ourselves  good  friends  with  Russia  and  China, 
and  at  one  time  a  bitter  enemy  of  England 
and  other  nations  we  now  embrace.  Eventual¬ 
ly,  I  suspect  the  cycle  may  repeat  itself.  Mean¬ 
while,  we’re  kidding  ourselves  that  we’re  fight¬ 
ing  communism  with  our  tactics  .  .  .  and 
rqecting  the  possibilities  for  lessened  world 
tension  inevitably  involved  in  freer  trade 
among  nations  suspicious  of  each  other. 

American  Agriculturist,  September,  1966 


What  does  it  cost  you 
to  feed  225  lbs.  of  milk 
to  lust  ONE  calf? 


Now,  when 
milk  prices 
are  high, 
it's  especially 
important  to  sell 
all  your  milk. 


Let's  figure  why: 


For  example,  if  you’re  getting  $5.00 
per  hundredweight  for  your  milk,  it 
would  cost  you  $11.25  to  feed  225 
pounds  to  just  one  calf. 

A  25-pound  bag  of  Purina  Nursing 
Chow — all  you  need  for  one  calf — re¬ 
places  225  pounds  of  fluid  milk,  and 


costs  approximately  $5.00,  depending 
on  where  you  live.  That’s  a  savings  of 
$6.25  on  just  one  calf!  If  you’re  raising 
10  calves,  you  could  save  $62.50  by 
feeding  Purina  Nursing  Chow  and  sell¬ 
ing  your  milk.  (Even  with  lower  milk 
prices,  it  pays  to  feed  Nursing  Chow!) 


Other  reasons  why  you^H  like  Nursing  Chow: 


1.  It’s  a  milk-base  milk  replacer 
with  a  recently  improved  en¬ 
ergy-protein  balance  to  help 
calves  grow  fast.  Contains  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals  calves  need 
for  a  quick  start. 

2.  It  contains  a  powerful  anti¬ 
biotic  to  help  protect  your 
calves  against  scours. 

3.  It  mixes  thoroughly  and 
easily  in  warm  water  .  .  .  won’t 
settle  out  and  leave  valuable 
nutrients  in  the  pail. 


4.  Purina  Nursing  Chow  is  fed 
only  to  4  or  5  weeks  of  age, 
depending  on  the  calf’s  weight 
at  birth.  This  alone  can  mean  a 
saving  to  the  dairyman  who 
feeds  milk  or  a  milk  replacer 
untn  the  calf  is  7  or  8  weeks  old. 

Plan  now  to  take  full  advantage 
of  higher  milk  prices  by  feeding 
Purina  Nursing  Chow  to  your 
calves.  Get  Nursing  Chow  in 
25-  or  50-pound  bags  from  your 
Purina  dealer  ...  at  the  sign  of 
the  familiar  red  and  white 
Checkerboard. 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY  •  CHECKERBOARD  SQUARE  •  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


by  Dr.  J.  P.  Everett 
Mgr.  Purina  Dairy  Research 


Several  college  studies  of  calf 
mortality  patterns  during  the 
first  12  months  show  that  40  to 
60  percent  of  the  deaths  occur 
during  the  first  month  of  life. 
Since  the  first  30  days  are  criti¬ 
cal,  it  is  important  that  the  calf 
(1)  receive  a  minimum  of  8 
pounds  of  colostrum,  (2)  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  high-quality  milk 
replacer  up  to  4  to  5  weeks  of 
age  depending  on  the  birth 
weight  of  the  calf,  (3)  is  kept  in 
dry,  clean  quarters  (keeping  the 
calf  dry  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  management  practices 
to  reduce  mortality),  and  (4)  is 
fed  from  clean  utensils. 

Quality  Important 

Considering  the  total  cost  to 
raise  a  herd  replacement,  it  is 
false  economy  to  attempt  to 
“save”  a  few  cents  on  the  small 
amount  (25  lb.)  of  milk  replacer 
required  to  get  a  calf  on  its  way 
to  healthy  heiferhood. 

In  several  experiments  at  our 
Dairy  Research  Center,  calves 
fed  Nursing  Chow,  which 
contains  no  cereals  or  plant 
protein,were6pounds  heavier 
at  28  days  of  age  than  those 
fed  a  replacer  containing 
even  limited  amounts  of 
cereals  and  soy  flour. 

In  a  Michigan  study,  calves  fed 
a  high  milk  product  replacer 
were  14  pounds  heavier  at  40 
days  of  age  than  those  fed  a 
milk-cereal-soy-type  replacer. 

Dry  Calf  Starters 

A  recent  University  of  Kentucky 
study  disproves  the  old  tale  that 
a  calf  must  be  taught  to  eat  a 
dry  calf  starter. 

In  the  university’s  trial,  calves 
which  had  no  coaching  per¬ 
formed  just  as  well  as  calves 
which  had  dry  starter  placed  in 
their  mouths  twice  daily. 

We  have  noted  similar  re¬ 
sults  in  experiments  with 
Calf  Startena  at  our  Gray 
Summit,  Mo.,  Research 
Farm.  We’ve  found  that  you 
don’t  have  to  teach  calves  to 
eat  calf  starter  if  you: 

1.  Feed  a  high-quality,  palatable 
ration  (Purina’s  is). 

2.  Offer  it  in  small  amounts 
initially  to  insure  fresh  feed, 
feeding  what’s  left  over  to  older 
heifers. 

3.  Decrease  the  amount  of  milk 
replacer  fed  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  weeks  before  milk  replacer 
feeding  is  terminated. 


»«»» 


PURINA 

CHOWS 


Your  Purina  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
about  our  program 
for  feeding  Nursing  Chow 
and  Calf  Startena. 
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HELP  FOR 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

by  E.  R.  Eastman 

ALL  OVER  America  millions  of 
young  men  and  women,  far  more 
than  ever  before,  are  preparing  to 
leave  home  for  their  first  big  ad¬ 
venture  in  life  —  going  to  college. 

It’s  a  sad  fact  that  of  all  those 
who  enter  college  with  such  high 
hopes,  over  half  of  them  will  not 
graduate. 

In  the  last  five  years,  I  have 
tried  to  help  hundreds  of  freshmen 
with  their  personal  and  academic 
problems,  and  out  of  that  expe¬ 
rience  I  can  tell  you  that  the  chief 
cause  of  so  many  failures  is  that 
freshmen  do  not  realize  how  im¬ 
portant  the  first  ten  weeks  of  col¬ 
lege  are.  Unlike  high  school,  no 
one  tells  a  college  student  how  and 
when  to  study  .  .  .  and  college  work 
is  much  harder,  and  much  different 
than  it  is  in  high  school.  So  many 
students  fool  around  and  waste 
time  during  those  first  few  weeks 
until  suddenly  they  get  their  first 
tests  .  .  .  which  are  harder  than 
they  expected. 

Thus  they  get  behind  .  .  .  and 
when  once  you  get  behind  in  your 
college  work  there  is  so  much  to 
do  with  the  regular  work  every 
day  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  up  past  work.  So  all  too 
soon  they  are  on  their  way  to 
being  busted  out  of  college. 

How  I  wish  I  could  find  the 
words  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  working  hard,  of  course 
all  the  time  in  college,  but  especial¬ 


ly  during  those  first  few  weeks. 

To  help  me  in  counseling  stu¬ 
dents  of  Ithaca  College,  I  have 
prepared  a  set  of  worksheets  which 
are  of  great  help  to  students  in 
assisting  them  to  make  the  difficult 
adjustment  from  home  and  high 
school  to  dormitory  and  class¬ 
room. 

The  sheets  include  information 
on  how  to  adjust  to  college,  how 
to  organize  a  daily  time  schedule, 
how  to  study  effectively,  how  to 
create  interest  in  a  subject,  how  to 
concentrate,  how  to  take  notes,  how 
to  review,  and  how  to  build  and 
keep  goals  and  ideals. 

These  guides  may  be  obtained 
free  of  charge  without  obligation 
by  writing  to  the  Dean  of  Students, 
Ithaca  College,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
14850. 

THERE  OUGHTA 

BE  A  LAWN! 

Best  time  to  sow  grass  seed  in 
upstate  New  York,  and  most  of 
New  England,  is  around  Septem¬ 
ber  1  .  .  .  two  weeks  later  in 
warmer  sections  to  the  south. 
Before  you  buy  seed,  though,  re¬ 
member  that  there  are  lots  of  poor 
mixtures  being  offered. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  only 
about  one-third  of  the  lawn  seed 
marketed  is  of  really  high  quality 
.  .  .  that  is,  that  it  contains  at  least 
80  percent  of  the  permanent  peren¬ 
nial  grasses  suitable  to  the  climate 
where  planted.  This  means  for  the 
northern  two-thirds  of  the  nation 
mixtures  based  primarily  upon 
Kentucky  bluegrass,  red  fescue 


varieties,  rough  blue  grass,  and 
colonial  bent. 

The  chief  ingredient  of  “cheap” 
lawn  seed,  ryegrass,  is  not  lasting; 
nor  does  it  knit  to  a  tight  sod. 
Some  of  the  tall  fescues,  such  as 
alta  and  Kentucky-31,  are  objec¬ 
tionable  in  lawns  because  they 
usually  develop  into  persistent 
coarse  clumps  that  must  be  weeded 
out  by  hand. 

For  most  lawns  on  sunny  sites, 
Kentucky  bluegrass  should  make 
up  at  least  55  percent  of  the  mix¬ 
ture.  For  dry  soils,  either  in  sun 
or  shade,  red  fescues  should  total 
at  least  65  percent  in  the  mixture. 

The  sale  of  trashy  seed  is  a 
vicious  circle.  Reputable  seed 
houses  would  prefer  not  to  market 
it,  but  are  forced  to  because  mass 
sales  outlets  “demand”  seed  at  a 
price.  In  turn  the  supermarkets 
state  that  the  customer  “demands” 
inexpensive  seed.  It  seems  as 
though  the  system  will  change  only 
when  the  customer  really  insists 
upon  quality  .  .  .  when  he  searches 
the  required  listing  on  the  package 
to  be  certain  of  getting  quality 
turfgrass  content. 

A  CONTEST 

Letters  and  articles  received  in 
American  Agriculturist-Rural  New 
Yorker  offices  often  comment  on 
some  aspect  of  their  “favorite” 
roadside  stands.  Which  set  us  to 
thinking  that  perhaps  some  more 
of  our  readers  would  like  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  give  their  comments. 

Just  where  is  your  favorite  road¬ 


side  stand  .  .  .  and  why  is  it  your 
favorite?  For  the  best  letter  received 
on  this  subject  we  will  pay  the 
writer  $5.00;  $3.00  will  be  paid 
to  the  second  best;  and  $1.00  will 
be  paid  to  the  writers  of  all  other 
letters  that  we  find  room  to  publish. 
Letters  should  be  in  our  offices  not 
later  than  September  15.  Address 
them  to  G.  L.  Conklin,  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist-Rural  New 
Yorker,  Box  370,  Ithaca,  New 
York  14850. 

MORE  APPLES 

I’d  like  to  add  to  the  list  of  old- 
time  apple  varieties  you  published 
some  time  ago: 

Ben  Davis  —  not  much  good, 
but  the  red  coloring  sold  it. 

Gano  —  not  much  better. 

Dominie  —  red  outside  and 
some  inside;  good. 

Grindstone  —  kept  into  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  (in  cellars,  not  storage 
places  like  now). 

Rambo  —  one  of  the  best-flavor¬ 
ed  ever,  small,  but  far  superior  to 
today’s  Rambo. 

Smith’s  Cider  —  good  and  juicy. 

Wolf  River  —  not  much  flavor, 
light  in  weight. 

Milus  —  small,  red,  flattened 
shape,  good,  crisp.  Smallest  core 
in  any  variety  I  ever  knew. 

Schroyer  —  I  think  locally 
named  for  the  man  from  whom  the 
grafts  were  obtained.  Largest  I  ever 
saw  .  .  .  large  as  a  small  dinner 
plate,  light  yellow  in  color,  and 
light  for  its  size.  —  Mrs.  Charles 
Leatherman,  Smithsburg,  Md. 


High  moisture  corn,,, 

try  new  Farmhand  "Com  Blurr!” 


UNIQUE  BURR  MILL-BLOWER  grinds  ear  or 
shelled  corn  and  blows  it  into  the  silo  fast!  It’s 
extra-efficient  on  high-moisture  corn  .  .  .  cutting 
your  harvest  labor  and  field  costs,  reducing 
weather  losses  and  keeping  feed  value  up.  The 
“Corn  Blurr”  is  easy  and  economical  to  use. 


ONLY  ONE  MOVING  PART-Blower,  burrs  and 
crusher  rotor  operate  on  a  single  shaft.  Position 
the  “Corn  Blurr”  at  the  silo,  connect  blower 
pipes  and  it’s  ready.  No  staking  or  tying  down. 
Low,  wide  hopper,  crank-controlled  feed  rate, 
accurate  grind  control.  Grinds  with  burrs  and 
crusher  rotor  at  a  rate  of  up  to  20  tons  per  hour, 
depending  on  tractor  used,  fineness  of  grind 
and  material  being  ground.  At  540  r.p.m.,  it 
will  easily  reach  the 
top  of  a  70'  silo.  This 
season,  profit  from 
the  Farmhand 
“Corn  Blurr.” 


WRITE:  FARMHAND,  DEPT.  AA96 
Hopkins,  Minn.  55343 

Send  free  material  on  Corn  Blurr 
I  am  a  student,  send  special  material  □ 


Name_ 


Address_ 


1 


THE  "CORN  BLURR"  BELONGS  ON  YOUR  FARM  NOW! 


DIVISION  OF  DAFFIN  CORPORATION 


Town 


State. 


8 
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PowerLite  PL-4  is  an  easy  to  handle  light¬ 
weight  chain  saw.  And  that's  important 
when  you  must  be  on  the  job  day  after  day. 
The  PL-4  gets  the  job  done  without  tiring 
you  out. 


PowerLite  PL-4  has  more  features  than 
other  comparable  models.  12  lbs.  of  cut¬ 
ting  power — 3.6  Cu.  In.  engine — Roller  Bear¬ 
ings  used  throughout— Exclusive  Roller  Nose 
Guide  Bar. 

Also  see  Remington’s  Super  754,  PL-5,  PL-6 


Most  extensive  guarantee  in  the  chain  saw  industry 


REMINGTON  CHAIN  SAW  2  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  INC.  guarantees  this  product 
against  manufacturing  defects  in  materials  and  workmanship.  Should 
your  Remington  chain  saw  require  service  under  the  guarantee,  send 
it  prepaid  to  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Power  Tools  Depart¬ 
ment,  Park  Forest,  III.  Defective  parts  will  be  replaced  without  cost  of 
parts  or  labor  to  the  original  purchaser.  Your  chain  saw  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  you  prepaid. 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


■  OUTCUTS,  OUTLASTS  'EM  ALL 


J^mington. 


Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.  Park  Forest,  III. 


DISTRIBUTORS 

John  Reiner  &  Co.,  Inc. 

94-15  150th  St.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  New  York  11433 
John  Reiner  &  Co.  of  Syracuse  Corp. 

2250  Park  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  13208 
Garden  State  Tool  &  Supply  Co. 

5-7  Main  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  07505 
Newark  Specialty  Co. 

20-24  Prince  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  07103 

DEALERS 

NEW  YORK 

ABC  Rent-All  —  New  Hyde  Park 
A  &  F  Tool  Rental  —  Rosedale,  L.  I. 

A  1  Rental  —  Lynbrook 

Aabel  Sales  —  Moravia 

Arkwright  Inc.  —  New  York 

Art’s  Lawnmower  Shop  —  Mayville 

B  &  H  Saw  Sales  —  Elizabethtown 

Bernard  Barber  —  Morrisonville 

Beadle  &  Co.  —  Richfield  Springs 

Beldens  Saw  Sales  &  Service  —  N.  Ticonderoga 

Bellows  &  May  —  Middletown 

Biddle  Purchasing  Co.  —  New  York 

Stanley  Bills  —  Northville 

Blumer  Supply  —  Weedsport 

Bob’s  Gulf  &  'TV  Service  —  Thendara 

Bob’s  Lawn  &  Garden  Mart  —  Chatham 

Maurice  Bowers  —  'Trumansburg 

Bowman  Sales  &  Service  —  Clinton  Corners 

Bruns  Trucking  —  Davenport 

Burgers  Sales  &  Service  —  Catskill 

George  Burnison  —  Attica 

Cain  Tractor  &  Implement  Co.  —  Cortland 

Ben  Caliendo  Equipment  Rental  —  Ozone  Park 

Ceimeron  &  Cameron  —  Athol 

Carl's  Lawnmower  Shop  —  Patchoque,  L.  I. 

Carpenter  &  Sunderland  —  Broadalbin 

Centereach  Lawnmower  Center 

—  Centereach,  L.  I. 

Chiavetta  Bros  Inc.  —  Wellsville 
Thomas  C.  Chiavetta  —  Brant 

A.  R.  Christiano  Hardware  &  Implement 

—  Leicester 

Clarence  Lawnmower  Service  —  Clarence 
Clarkstown  Equipment  —  Spring  Valley 
Clinton  Farm  Supply  —  Clinton 
C.  Mark  Corp.  —  Hicksville,  L.  I. 

Community  Rent-Alls  —  No.  Merrick,  L.  I. 
Contractors  Supply  Corp.  —  Long  Islemd  City 
Contractors  Supply  Corp.  —  Westbury,  L.  I. 
Contractors  'Trading  Co.  —  New  York 
H.  W.  Cook  Farm  Service  —  DeRuyter 
Cowans  Esso  Service  —  Burke 
A.  R.  Davis  —  Ithaca 
E.  R.  De  Coste  &  Sons  —  Mooers  Forks 

M.  C.  &  C.  M.  Drake  —  Arcade 
Dryden  Implement  Inc.  —  Dryden 

Ed’s  Mower  Shop  —  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson 

Fabius  Hardware  —  Fabius 

Fairville  Garage  —  Newark 

Farm  &  Home  Store  —  Madison 

Richard  Farr  —  Long  Lake 

Finger  Lakes  Equipment  Co.  —  Waterloo 

The  Fix  It  Shop  —  New  Lebanon  Center 

Flushing  Saw  Shop  —  Flushing 

Fort  Neck  Tool  Rental  Co.  —  Massapequa 

Eugene  Fortier  —  Tupper  Lake 

Stanley  Freeman  —  West  Leyden 

Freep)ort  Equipment  Sales  &  Service  —  Freeport 

Howard  L.  Gage  Inc.  —  Altamont 

George  Engine  &  Lawnmower  —  Norwich 

Gilling  &  Nedrow  —  Kings  Ferry 

Pete  Giltz  Implement  Co.  —  Theresa 

Glen  City  Garage  —  Watkins  Glen 

Glen  Head  U-Rent  —  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 

Goodrich  Implement  Co.  —  Johnson  City 
A.  J.  Grabs  Sons  —  Hudson 
Graves  Logging  Supply  —  E.  Cobleskill 
Greenville  Farm  Supply  —  Greenville 
E.  Gumienik  —  East  Randolph 
Hallsville  Farm  Supply  —  Ft.  Plain 
Edgar  Handy  Garage  —  Sharon  Springs 
R.  S.  Hardic  &  Son  —  Edmeston 
Everett  Hawley  —  Callicoon 
Hayes  Exchange  Store  &  Auction  Service 

—  Penn  Yan 

Ralph  C.  Herman  Co.,  Inc.  —  Marlboro 

Hillmann  Bros.  Equipment  Co.  —  Selkirk 

Don  Howard  —  Canandaigua 

Jess  F.  Howes  —  Sidney  Center 

Huntington  Grinding  —  Huntington  Station 

R.  Max  Hyde  —  Middleport 

Jim’s  Garage  —  Ft.  Johnson 

George  A.  Jolley  —  Salem 

Kellers  Saw  Shop  —  Elmira 

Douglas  Kelly  &  Son  —  Margaretville 

R.  G.  Kentner  &  Sons  —  Lisbon 

Keough  Marine  Sales  —  Saranac  Lake 

Kinneys  Plowing  &  'Trucking  Co.  —  Camden 

T.  J.  Klindt  —  Downsville 

Kyles  Farm  Machinery  —  Martville 

Lange  Hardware  —  North  Bellmore 

Larry’s  Mid-Island  —  Glen  Cove 

Larry’s  Saw  Shop  —  Kanona 

Lester’s  Service  —  Essex 

Liddle  Brothers  —  Andes 

Liffco,  Inc.  —  Mineola,  L.  I. 

Long  Island  Lawnmower  —  Inwood,  L.  I. 
Loughman  Building  Supply  —  Cairo 
Louis  Lawnmower  —  Briarclifi  Manor 
Lou’s  Repair  Shop  —  Middletown 
Mac’s  Service  —  Vermontville 
Mahoney  Clarke  Inc.  —  Long  Island  City 
Main  Motors  Inc.  —  Corinth 
Main  &  Pickney  —  Auburn 
Mallettes  Garage  —  Harrisville 
Marshall  Machinery  —  Merrick,  L.  I. 

Master  Equipment  —  De  Freestville 
Bob  McKerrow  &  Son  —  Springville 
McKerrow  Bros  —  Freedom 
Mike’s  Bicycle  Shop  —  Elma 
Mike’s  Lawnmower  —  Poughkeepsie 
Mike’s  Small  Engine  Repair  —  Monroe 
H.  G.  Miller  Service  —  Mexico 
Miller  Place  Service  Station  —  Miller  Place 

N.  Y.  Plumbers  Specialties  Co.  —  Bronx 
Francis  Nicholl  —  Deer  River 

Edward  Oliver  —  Nineveh 
Oneida  Milling  Co.  —  Oneida 
Ovid  Small  Engine  Clinic  —  Ovid 
Pearl  River  Cycle  Co.  —  Pearl  River 
C.  V.  Pierce  Company  —  Pleasantville 
Pope  Brothers  Garage  —  New  Berlin 
Power  Mower  Repair  —  Kingston 
Nelson  Pratt  —  Schuylerville 


Precissioneer  Inc.  —  Port  Washington 
Purdy’s  Lawnmower  —  Amityville 
Quackenbush  Lawnmower  &  Engine 
Sales  &  Service  —  Mechanicsville 
Quality  Lawnmower  Service  —  Peekskill 
Arthur  Rauft  —  Bayshore,  L.  I. 

Rice  &  Sons  —  Corning 
Robert’s  Chainsaws  —  Chestertown 
J.  D.  Robertson  &  Sons  —  Nichols 
Robins  Brothers  —  Saugerties 
Rolle  Brothers  —  Riverhead,  L.  I. 

Route  9  Motor  Service  —  South  Glens  Falls 
Rowe-Hendrickson  Saw  Filing  —  Port  Jervis 
Roy  Brothers  —  Pine  Island 
Rubino  Hardware  —  Cambridge 
Russell  Equipment  Co.  —  Marcellus 
Rus.selTs  Sales  &  Service  —  Walton 
Schleede  Farm  Supply  —  Lyons 
Schoharie  Equip.  Corp.  —  Middleburg 
Scoland  Farm  Machinery  —  Millerton 
Seneca  Supply  &  Equip.  Co.,  Inc.  —  Ithaca 
Shaw  Jobson  —  Haverstraw 
Sheehan  Hardware  —  Jamaica 
Sipple  Service  —  Hankins 
Slabes  Garage  —  Little  Falls 
Sochackies  Garden  Center  —  Roosevelt,  L.  I. 
Stillwell  Equipment  —  Elmsford 
Stillwell  Supply  Co.  —  Long  Island  City 
Syracuse  Farm  Supply  Corp.  —  Syracuse 
David  Teuscher  —  Rome 
Theimers  Garage  —  Monticello 
Thruway  Engine  Clinic  —  Schnectady 


Clinton  P.  Tompkins  —  Liberty 
'Tracy  Saw  Sales  —  Speculator 
'Trio  Wholesalers  Inc.  —  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 
'Trimalawn  Equipment  Co.  —  Staten  Island 
Unitco  Rental  —  Mineola,  L.  I. 

United  Rent-Alls  of  Cen.  Nassa — East  Meadows 

United  Rentals  —  Port  Jefferson 

Utter  Brothers  —  Pawling 

Vails  Gate  Rental  Mart  —  Vails  Gate 

Ralph  Verbridge  —  East  Williamston 

Vernon  Machine  Garden  Supply 

—  Northport,  L.  I. 

George  Von  Bargen  —  Stone  Ridge 
Waterbury  &  Coe  FD  &  FM  Supply 

—  Cazenovia 

West  Shokan  Garage  —  West  Shokan 
West  Seneca  Tool  Rental  —  Buffalo 
Westwood  Paper  Co.,  Inc.  —  New  York 
George  W.  White  —  Whitney  Point 
John  Widrich  —  Lowville 
Wilson  Farm  Service  —  Constable 
Yale  Hardware  —  Milford 

NEW  JERSEY 
ATs  Place  —  Woodstown 
Barg  &  Morfford  —  Freehold 
Blairstown  Electric  Co.  —  Blairstown 
Contractors  Supply  Corp.  —  Englewood 
Contractors  Trading  Co.  —  Hoboken 
Cooney  Welding  &  Machine  Co.  —  Mt.  Holly 
Dick’s  Lawnmower  Service  —  Morganville 
Force  Machinery  —  Union 


Galbo  Co.  —  N.  Bergen 

Gauthier  Door  Check  —  Maplewood 

Grovers  Mill  Co.,  Inc.  —  Princeton  Jet. 

Heyniger  Brothers  —  Belmar 
Histands  Garage  —  Mantua 
Homecraft  Rental  Service  —  Succasunna 
Hewlett  Hardware  —  Absecon 
Charles  Hurfi  —  Monroeville 
Oscar  Jenkins  Co.  —  Mullica  Hill 
K  &  H  Auto  Stores  —  Pitman 
Kish  Brothers  —  Highland  Park 
Manns  Hardware  —  Hewitt 
Master  Grinding  Co.  —  Denville 
McManus  Floor  Machine  —  Hackensack 
New  Jersey  Lawn  &  Power  Mower  —  Ledgewood 
Northern  Valley  Mower  &  Equip.  Shop 
—  Old  Tappan 
Olden  Supply  —  Trenton 
Passaic  Grinding  Shop  Inc.  —  Passaic 
C.  W.  Plummer  —  Salem 
Pops  Tool  &  Machinery  —  Paterson 
Wm.  Potter  &  Son  —  Middletown 
Reeves  Lumber  Co.  —  Port  Elizabeth 
H.  G.  Rice  —  Edgewater 
Lester  T.  Roark  Farm  Supply  —  Elmer 
Rusnak  Brothers  Inc.  —  Hammonton 
The  Sharp  Shop  —  Midland  Park 
Sheldon  Dix  Saw  Service  —  New  Market 
SirCo  Products  —  Haddonfield 
Slusars  Garage  —  Swedesboro 
Sparta  Tool  Rental  —  Sparta 
United  Rent-Alls  of  Lakeland  —  Haskell 
Steve  Willand  —  Montville 


NO  ONE  has  the  opportunity 
to  watch  practices  of  dairymen 
much  closer  than  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  co-op  supervisors.  This 
round-table  story  is  a  result  of 
asking  four  different  DHIC  super¬ 
visors  in  New  York  State  their 
views  on  a  series  of  questions  deal¬ 
ing  with  “What  Makes  A  Good 
Dairyman?” 

Experienced 

Each  of  the  men  has  had  several 
years’  experience  as  a  DHIC  super¬ 
visor,  and  all  have  an  agricultural 
background.  They  include:  James 
R.  Kydd,  Niagara  County;  Rich¬ 
ard  Russ,  Chenango  County; 
Walter  Close,  Otsego  County;  and 
Jess  Brown,  Cattaraugus  County. 

What  is  the  feeding  program  of  a 
good  dairyman  before  and  after 
heshening? 

CLOSE:  Good  dairymen  increase 
grain  feeding  about  2  weeks  before 
freshening  and  have  cows  on  full 
feed  at  calving.  Many  “lead  feed” 
on  grain  .  .  .  about  2  lbs.  per  cow 
more  than  the  book  shows  ...  to 
take  care  of  an  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  if  it’s  there.  In  other  words, 
it’s  exploiting  the  cow,  hoping  for 
something  in  return. 

If  the  extra  feeding  pays  off, 
grain  rations  are  maintained  at 
high  levels  as  long  as  production 
stays  up.  As  production  drops,  the 
grain  is  dropped  accordingly. 

BROWN:  I  feel  you  should  grain 
cows  at  least  3  weeks  before 
freshening  .  .  .  increasing  grain  1 
pound  a  day  until  they  get  up  to 
14  to  16  lbs.  of  grain  at  calving. 
They  will  be  adjusted  to  grain. 

After  freshening,  lead  the  cow 
along  .  .  .  give  her  more  grain 
than  for  what  she  is  actually  pro¬ 
ducing.  If  she  has  been  on  test,  we 
know  her  ability,  and  she  should 
be  grained  to  her  ability,  plus  a 
little  more. 

Then  when  the  cow  has  peaked, 
cut  back  on  the  grain.  If  you  are 
after  an  economical  record  ...  a 
good  profit  picture  .  .  .  you  must 
cut  back  promptly  when  produc¬ 
tion  drops.  Of  course,  the  cow 
should  get  all  the  good-quality 
roughage  she  will  eat,  and  the 
more  successful  dairymen  are  feed- 
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ing  more  often  and  not  so  much 
at  a  time.  One  problem  with  auto¬ 
mated  feeding  is  that  sometimes 
too  much  is  fed  at  a  time;  some 
stays  in  the  manger  or  feed  bunks 
and  gets  unpalatable. 

RUSS:  Farmers  seem  to  have  less 
trouble  with  milk  fever  when  they 
start  increasing  grain  2  to  3  weeks 
before  calving  so  cows  are  on  full 
feed  when  they  freshen. 

The  present-day  high  genetic 
buildup  for  production  is  quite  a 
problem,  and  getting  a  cow  on  full 
feed  helps  to  hold  up  body  weight 
so  there  is  less  drop-off  later  in 
lactation. 

A  good  dairyman  knows  how 
to  feed  a  good  cow.  He  can  tell 
when  to  start  cutting  down  on 
grain  ...  he  studies  her  ribs  a 
little.  I  find,  too,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  getting  a  cow  out  of  bal¬ 
ance  sometimes  between  her  intake 
of  roughage  and  intake  of  concen¬ 
trates,  and  that  occasionally  a 
farmer  has  to  cut  down  on  grain 
a  little. 

KYDD:  Grain  should  be 
increased  gradually  just  before 
freshening  so  that  the  cow  has  an 
abundance  of  bacteria  in  her 
rumen  to  digest  the  grain  she  needs 
immediately  after  freshening. 

Grain  should  be  increased  rapid¬ 
ly  after  freshening  until  there  is  a 
noticeable  leveling  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  with  careful  attention  being 
paid  to  the  condition  of  the  cow’s 
udder. 

How  does  a  good  dairyman  handle 
dry  cattle? 

KYDD:  It  is  very  important  to 
provide  the  dry  cow  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  excellent  feed  during  the 
dry  period  to  assure  the  complete 
rebuilding  of  her  body  from  the 
losses  incurred  during  the  previous 
lactation. 

I  would  like  to  re-emphasize, 
however,  the  grain  should  be  in¬ 
creased  slowly  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  dry  period  so  the  cow 
will  have  an  abundance  of  rumen 
bacteria  at  calving  for  digestion 
of  the  heavier  grain  feeding  she 
will  be  getting. 

CLOSE:  About  two  months  before 
cows  are  due  to  go  dry,  they  are 
dropped  to  2  to  4  pounds  of  grain 


How  does  a  good  dairyman  handle 
young  cattle? 


RUSS:  On  this  question,  I’d  like 
to  mention  the  program  of  one  of 
our  dairymen  .  .  .John  Chapman 
of  Bainbridge  .  .  .  who  does  a  top- 
notch  job  on  young  cattle.  He  keeps 
calves  in  individual  pens  until  they 
are  2  to  3  months  old,  and  makes 
sure  they  are  dry,  with  no  drafts. 
He  keeps  them  on  milk  for  two 
months  and  feeds  grain  and  hay 
free  choice.  After  weaning,  he  feeds 
them  4  lbs.  of  grain  daily. 

After  he  gives  them  this  fast, 
husky  start  as  calves  he  puts  them 
in  a  pole  barn  building,  where  he 
has  one  pen  for  the  young  heifers, 
and  another  pen  for  the  older  ones. 
Plenty  of  good  hay  and  an  auto¬ 
matic  supply  of  water  are  always 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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daily.  This  seems  to  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  body  condition  during 
most  of  the  dry  period. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  there  is 
no  substitute  for  good  quality 
roughage,  as  well  as  sufficient 
grain  to  help  the  cow  rebuild  her 
body. 

BROWN:  The  dry  cow  should  be 
treated  like  one  of  the  milking 
herd,  and  her  roughage  should  be 
just  as  good  quality  as  the  grain. 
Also,  a  good  dairyman  is  concern¬ 
ed  with  a  dry  cow’s  udder,  because 
she  can  have  udder  infection  flare- 
ups  too. 

If  a  dairyman  is  using  two 
barns,  then  any  change  in  housing 
should  be  made  before  calving  so 
a  cow  doesn’t  have  any  real  dras¬ 
tic  change  afterwards.  A  good 
period  ahead  of  calving  she  should 
certainly  be  on  the  same  ration 
she  will  be  milked  on. 

RUSS:  The  dry  cow  should  not 
be  neglected,  she  should  have  at¬ 
tention,  but  I  don’t  think  too  much 
grain  is  necessary  during  the  first 
part  of  the  dry  period.  At  this  time, 
emphasize  the  good  quality  rough- 
age. 

It’s  important  also  to  have  an 
available  supply  of  salt  and  trace 
minerals  .  .  .  loose,  not  in  block 
form  .  .  .  especially  at  the  time  when 
the  calf  is  being  formed.  The  cow 
needs  these  minerals  especially  to 
replace  the  calcium  she  is  taking 
out  of  her  body. 


NEW  IH  175  SPREADER— CAPACITY  175  BUSHELS 


LOAD  EASY — New  drop  axle  lowers  spreader 
box  five  inches  to  ease  loading.  Adds  a  new, 
streamlined  appearance.  Means  faster  work, 
easier  to  get  under  barn  cleaners. 


HAULTIGHT — N  ew  slurry  pan  attachment  seals 
rear  end  of  spreader  against  leakage  of  fine,  dry 
materials  or  liquids.  Cuts  waste.  Prevents  mess¬ 
ing  of  roads  and  driveways. 


SPREAD  EVEN — New  upper  beater  attachment 
gives  same  fine  spreading  with  single  beater  as 
others  get  with  high-cost  conventional  types. 
Allows  bigger  loads. 


3  new  spreader  features  help 
you  load,  haul  and  spread  easier 


McCormick  International®  spreaders  always  were 
efficient.  But  now  there  are  3  new  devices  to  make 
your  work  easier  than  ever. 

A  new  drop  axle  for  easier  loading.  A  slurry  pan  at¬ 
tachment  for  cleaner  hauling.  And  an  upper  beater 
attachment  for  more  uniform  single  beater  spreading. 

Add  these  to  the  advanced  features  these  spreaders 
already  had: 

The  single  beater  with  10  massive,  whirling  “bear 
claws”  that  tear,  shred  and  spread — reducing  frozen 
hiaterial  to  fine  particles.  (These  “bear  claws”  shred 
so  fine  that  you  can  topdress  new  growth  without 


smothering  it) .  Apron  chains  that  run  on  replaceable 
wear  strips  under  the  box — out  of  trouble. 

And  heavy-duty  IH  construction.  Extra-heavy  drives. 
Single  piece  7 -ply  penta- treated  floors. 

Two  smaller  models  than  the  175  shown  above — 130 
and  155  bushels  if  you  want.  And  for  big  operations, 
see  the  275  with  bogie  axle,  or  the  320  truck-mounted 
giants.  Both  single  beater  design,  too,  with  upper 
beater  and  slurry  pan  attachments  available. 

See  your  IH  dealer.  And  be  sure  to  ask  about  the 
IH  “pay-as-you-grow”  plan  for  easy  ownership. 


The  people  who 
bring  you  the  machines 
that  work 


Pro 


(Continued  from  page  10) 
available,  winter  or  summer. 
KYDD:  I  am  afraid  that  young 
cattle  and  dry  cattle  are  oftentimes 
relegated  to  a  secondary  position 
when  it  comes  to  feed  and  care, 
and  that  many  dairymen  lose  con¬ 
siderably  with  this  practice. 

It’s  quite  important  that  dairy 
cattle  be  fed  a  complete  ration,  in 
abundance,  throughout  their  lives. 
That’s  where  there  should  be  little 
difference  between  the  care  of 
young  cattle,  dry  cattle,  and  cows 
in  milk. 

CLOSE:  Young  cattle  should  be 
kept  close  to  home  .  .  .  preferably 
in  a  barn  with  the  milking  animals 
.  .  .  or  in  a  pole  barn  or  other  dry 
building  nearby. 


This  permits  them  to  be  watched 
closely  for  heat  periods  and  pre¬ 
vents  them  getting  too  “hawky,” 
so  they  will  be  used  to  people. 
Also,  they  can  be  fed  plenty  of 
roughage  and  always  have  access 
to  drinking  water  when  they  are 
close  by. 

BROWN:  A  good  dairyman  is 
very  selective  in  choosing  the  calves 
he  is  going  to  grow  because  it  will 
save  some  disappointments  later. 

I  notice  that  some  dairymen  do 
not  do  a  good  job  in  raisingcalves 
on  milk  substitutes,  and  I  think 
it’s  due  to  their  being  overcon¬ 
scious  of  the  cost  factor.  Some 
dairymen  may  have  to  feed  more 
than  the  recommendations  call  for. 
However,  if  you  are  going  to  have 
a  heifer  freshen  at  2  years,  you 


can’t  stint  on  the  feed  in  the  early 
weeks.  Nor  can  you  feed  the  poor 
roughage  to  the  heifers. 

Where  there  is  a  free  stall  setup, 
calves  and  heifers  should  be  grown 
the  same  way  .  .  .  not  in  stanchions 
.  .  .  because  they  must  learn  to 
compete  with  the  others  for  feed. 

What  are  the  most  important  milk¬ 
ing  practices  used  by  a  good  dairy¬ 
man? 

BROWN:  I  like  to  see  the  heifers 
milked  first  and  the  problem  cows 
milked  last  .  .  .  even  if  a  farmer 
has  to  come  back  to  do  them.  I 
feel  that  massaging  and  proper 
letdown  is  especially  important .  .  . 
even  more  so  than  washing  udders. 
Dipping  teats  will  eliminate  mas¬ 
titis  more  than  anything  else. 


My  chronic  complaint  is  not 
hearing  the  milking  machine  run¬ 
ning  properly.  It’s  important  to 
keep  the  pulsator  and  machine  in 
proper  repair  so  it  will  do  a  good 
job,  but  I  will  admit  it  is  sometimes 
a  problem  getting  service  on  ma¬ 
chines  as  quickly  as  we  should. 
RUSS:  It’s  important  to  wash  the 
udders  with  warm  water  and  some 
kind  of  antiseptic  solution,  having 
an  individual  towel,  using  strip 
cups  to  get  first  milk  started,  and 
dipping  teat  cups  between  cows  in 
an  antiseptic  solution  .  .  .  but  one 
of  the  big  problems  is  leaving 
machines  on  cows  too  long  so  that 
teat  ends  get  irritated. 

Then  when  the  machines  "are 
off,  the  teats  should  be  dipped  in 
an  antiseptic  solution.  This  helps 
to  prevent  any  mastitis  spread  that 
may  just  be  starting. 

KYDD:  After  observing  many 
milking  practices,  and  dairying 
myself  for  14  years,  I  feel  that 
proper  preparation  of  the  cow  prior 
to  milking,  proper  vacuum,  and 
careful  observance  of  the  cow  dur¬ 
ing  the  milking  procedure  are 
important. 

BUT,  I  feel  that  regularity  in  all 
procedures  seems  to  be  the  most 
important  factor  of  all.  This 
insures  having  good  milking  prac¬ 
tices  at  every  milking. 

CLOSE:  Most  farmers  need  a 
pump  large  enough  tohandlemore 
machines  than  are  currently  in  use 
in  order  to  avoid  getting  low  vac¬ 
uum.  Low  vacuum  is  probably  one 
of  the  largest  causes  of  mastitis. 

W ashing  udders  and  using  strip 
plates  are  all  important,  of  course, 
but  too  many  farmers  are  guilty 
of  leaving  machines  on  the  cow 
too  long.  When  a  cow’s  done,  get 
the  machine  off! 

What  are  the  most  important  factors 
of  herd  health? 

CLOSE:  Most  dairymen  don’t 
stress  enough  keeping  strangers 
out  of  the  barn.  People  whose 
shoes  and  rubbers  have  not  been 
disinfected  should  not  be  allowed 
to  parade  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  cow’s  dinner  plate! 

The  State  Mastitis  Control  Pro¬ 
gram  has  been  effective,  and  such 
things  as  rubber  mats  have  helped 
to  reduce  slipping,  which  some¬ 
times  causes  teat  injuries.  Another 
important  essential  to  herd  health, 
however,  is  having  good  ventila¬ 
tion  in  a  barn  so  a  cow  always 
has  good  ventilation  .  .  .  it  prevents 
her  from  getting  fidgety,  controls 
moisture  in  the  stable  and  hay 
mow. 

BROWN:  I  think  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  herd  health  is  a 
sterility  program.  I’m  sold  on  a 
monthly  sterility  check  on  all  cows 
in  need  of  it .  .  .  many  vets  are 
doing  a  good  job  helping  farmers 
in  this  respect. 

The  Whiteside  Test  is  helping 
make  farmers  more  conscious  of 
the  mastitis  problem  and,  ofcourse, 
cleanliness  is  always  important  to 
help  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
spreading  mastitis.  I  feel,  too,  that 
heredity  may  be  a  factor  in  mas¬ 
titis  incidence  .  .  .  especially  as  to 
the  type  of  animal  that  becomes 
afflicted  with  it  most  often.  I  would 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Everybody  makes  trace-mineral  salt. 
Why  should  I  buy  Morton’s? 


Salt  is  our  middle  name. 


The  famous  Morton  name 
means  quality,  and  is  one 
reason  why  it  pays  to  feed 
the  best  selling  trace-min¬ 
eral  salt — Morton  T-M. 
Here  are  several  more: 

®  Morton  T-M  Salt  con¬ 
tains  the  six  essential  trace 
elements  in  a  balanced  nu¬ 
tritional  relationship,  with 
the  levels  shown  in  the  guar¬ 
anteed  analysis  on  the  label. 
This  means  built-in  quality 
control  for  your  feeding 


program. 

®  All  of  the  superior  water 
insoluble  trace-minerals  in 
Morton  T-M  Salt  are  se¬ 
lected  and  micro -mixed  in 
proportions  based  on 
Morton  research. 

#  Trace-mineral  intake  is  in 
relation  to  your  animal’s 
normal  requirement  for  salt. 

^  Morton  T-M  Salt  helps 
provide  greater  gains  on 
pasture  and  feedlot,  and  less 


shrink  during  and  after 
shipping. 

Feed  Morton  T-M  Salt  to 
your  ruminants.  “Free” 
choice  or  “no”  choice. 
Either  way,  you  know  your 
cattle  get  all  the  trace-min¬ 
erals  you  paid  for.  The 
name  Morton  Salt  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  bag  guarantees 
it.  Morton  is  more  than  salt, 
it’s  ideas  in  action. 


Morton  Salt  Company^®  A  Division  of  Morton  International,  Inc. 
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Pro . 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

always  check  cow  families 
thoroughly  to  see  if  there  was  much 
incidence  of  mastitis  in  their  back¬ 
ground. 

RUSS:  Many  dairymen  in  our 
area  are  on  the  State  Mastitis  Con¬ 
trol  Program.  They  take  individual 
quarter  samples  and  provide  treat¬ 
ment  for  whatever  is  found  as  a 
way  to  prevent  mastitis  or  any 
other  problem  from  spreading. 

Especially  important,  also,  in 
preventing  mastitis  troubles  is  to 
have  adequate  bedding  and  stalls 
that  are  long  enough  and  wide 
enough  so  that  cows  don’t  get  hurt. 
KYDD:  The  factors  which  I  feel 
are  very  important  for  herd  health 
are:  (1)  proper  care  of  the  cow’s 
udder  with  sufficient  bedding  and 
recognized  milking  practices;  (2) 
pregnancy  checks;  (3)  tests  for 
acetonemia  for  all  fresh  cows  for 
a  period  of  six  weeks  after  freshen¬ 
ing. 

And' I  think  most  important  is 
very  carefully  observing  ail  the 
cows  at  all  times  in  order  to  catch 
any  irregularity  before  it  has 
progressed  to  any  degree. 

What  features  of  a  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  are  usually  the  mark  of  a 
good  dairyman? 

KYDD:  A  good  dairyman  car¬ 
ries  on  a  breeding  program  that 
assures  the  use  of  bulls  which  will 
significantly  raise  the  caliber  of 
cattle  he  has  .  .  .  whether  it  be  in 
milk  production  or  type. 

He  also  needs  a  complete  set  of 
records  on  each  cow  to  determine 
the  weaknesses  which  can  be 
changed  by  such  a  program. 

CLOSE:  I  find  good  dairymen 
keep  heat  expectancy  charts  and 
barn  breeding  records  and  use  AI 
tested  sires.  Also  they  turn  cows 
out  daily  to  watch  for  standing 
heat  periods. 

It’s  also  very  important  to  have 
cooperation  between  the  farmer  and 
the  technician  for  his  insemination 
service  in  order  to  have  the 
smoothest  working  breeding  pro¬ 
gram. 

BROWN:  I  mentioned  earlier  the 
importance  of  a  sterility  program 
and  that  a  farmer  must  work  close¬ 
ly  with  his  veterinarian. 

One  good  rule  with  any  cow  you 
wouldn’t  raise  a  calf  from,  and 
don’t  intend  to  cull,  breed  her  to 
an  Angus  or  Hereford  and  keep 
the  calf  for  beef. 

In  cases  where  the  farmer  is  not 
interested  in  keeping  calves  and  is 
going  to  keep  a  bull,  then  he  must 
be  sure  the  bull  is  clean. 

RUSS:  A  good  breeding  program 
is  basic.  If  you  don’t  have  good 
breeding  then  you  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  way  of  production 
or  herd  improvement. 

This  means  for  one  thing  using 
AI  sires,  because  the  blood  avail¬ 
able  through  the  services  is  better 
than  anything  else  available  99 
per  cent  of  the  time.  Also,  a  good 
dairyman  will  plan  to  breed  his 
heifers  at  15  to  16  months  of  age 
so  they  will  come  into  production 
at  two  years  of  age. 
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DREAM  PARLOR 

An  automated  milking  parlor 
is  the  dream  of  the  future,  and 
DeLaval  Separator  Company  has 
released  its  version  of  what  it  will 
be  like.  They  believe  that  the  farm¬ 
er  of  1975  will  need  only  to  attach 
the  milking  units. 

For  a  500-cow  herd  one  milker 
in  the  morning  and-  one  in  the 


evening  will  each  spend  four  hours 
on  the  job.  As  the  cow  enters  the 
milking  parlor  she  will  pass  be¬ 
tween  sprays  that  will  wash  her 
udder.  Then  she  will  pass  over  a 
drain  and  a  blower  that  will  dry 
the  udder  with  warm  air. 

Moving  on  to  a  stall,  the  cow 
will  receive  a  p re-determined 
amount  of  feed  according  to  her 
productivity;  her  identity  is  printed 


on  a  milking  performance  chart, 
the  operator  attaches  the  milking 
unit,  and  moves  on  to  the  next  cow. 

Any  abnormality  in  the  milk 
will  be  immediately  detected  and 
marked  on  the  chart,  and  unmar¬ 
ketable  milk  detected  will  be  auto¬ 
matically  diverted. 

No  foremilking  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  and  cows  will  be  conditioned 
to  let  down  all  of  their  milk,  thus 
eliminating  stripping. 

At  present  estimates,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  automated  milking 
would  not  be  economically  feasible 
for  units  of  less  than  100  cows, 
figuring  on  6  minutes  per  cow. 

Just  a  pipe  dream  at  present .  .  . 
but  present-day  pipe  dreams  have 
a  way  of  becoming  actuality  these 
days! 


In  spite  of  three  consecutive  drouth  years, 
the  Durkee’s  have  invested  $55,000  in  this 
new  70  x  170-foot  barn,  24  x  60-foot  silo, 
milking  parlor  and  feeding  system.  They  face 
the  financial  challenge  with  optimism  and  confidence. 


George  Durkee 


Fred  Durkee 


"We  consider  Farm  Credit  Service  a 
definite  part  of  our  operation.” 


The  Durkees  of  Durwich  Farms 
Ontario  County,  N.Y. 


At  one  time,  this  father  and  son  team  wanted  to  be  completely  inde¬ 
pendent.  Today,  they  view  capital  and  credit  in  a  modern  manner. 
“We  feel  that,  in  a  way,  we're  selling  stock  in  our  farm  business,’’  says 
Fred.  “Other  people’s  earnings  and  savings  make  more  things  pos¬ 
sible  in  farming.’’ 

Farm  Credit  personnel  have  played  a  vital  role  in  the  Durkee’s  expan¬ 
sion.  “We  think  of  Len  Jackson  and  Phil  Eastman  from  the  Farm 
Credit  office  in  Canandaigua  as  a  definite  part  of  our  operation  ,’’ 
Fred  states. 

How  about  your  plans  for  modernization  or  expansion?  Join  the  many 
progressive  farmers  who  get  the  money  they  need  to  grow  and  prosper 
from  their  own  Farm  Credit  Service.  Drop  in  and  see  your  local  man¬ 
ager  or  write:  Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Springfield,  310  State  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass.  01101 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  AND 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT 
ASSOCIATIONS 


CONNECTICUT — Hartford,  Litchfield,  No.  Windham.  MAINE — Auburn,  Ft.  Fairfield,  Houl- 
ton,  Madawaska,  Newport,  Presque  Isle.  MASSACHUSETTS — Rutland,  So.  Deerfield, 
Taunton.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Nashua.  NEW  JERSEY — Bridgeton,  Flemington,  Freehold, 
Moorestown,  Newton.  NEW  YORK — Albany,  Albion,  Auburn,  Batavia,  Bath,  Binghamton, 
Canandaigua,  Canton,  Cobleskill,  Cortland,  East  Aurora,  Ft.  Edward,  Fultonville,  Herki¬ 
mer,  Horseheads,  Hudson,  Ithaca,  Kingston,  Lafayette,  Liberty,  Lockport,  Lowville, 
Malone,  Mayville,  Mexico,  Middletown,  Mt.  Morris,  Morrisville,  New  Hartford,  Norwich, 
Olean,  Oneida,  Oneonta,  Owego,  Penn  Yan,  Pleasant  Valley,  Riverhead,  Rochester, 
Sodus,  Warsaw,  Watertown.  RHODE  ISLAND — Greenville.  VERMONT — Burlington,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Montpelier,  Newport,  Rutland,  St.  Albans,  St.  Johnsbury,  White  River  Jet. 
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A  GOOD  PASTURE  CROP 


A  NUMBER  of  New  Jersey 
dairymen  are  bucking  the  drought 
with  a  pasture  crop  that  is  a  cross 
between  Sudan  grass  and  sorghum. 
William  M.  Anderson,  Columbus, 
reports  sowing  seed  about  June  1 
on  an  old  pasture  sod  field  that 
had  been  grazed  for  many  years. 
About  July  1  the  cows  were  turned 
into  the  field.  When  I  visited  it  on 
July  8  the  grass  stood  nearly  four 
feet  high,  and  the  cows  were  eating 
it  w'ith  the  relish  with  which  they 
would  go  to  May  pasture.  Milk 
production  was  being  maintained 


by  Amos  Kirby 
New  Jersey  editor 

at  a  high  level  considering  the 
high  temperatures.  i 

This  hybrid  makes  excellent  si¬ 
lage.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  silage  made  from  it  won  first 
prize  in  competition  with  corn  and 
hay  silages. 

A  number  of  dairymen  seeded 
barley  stubble  land  to  the  hybrid; 
in  their  opinion  it  will  produce  a 
larger  tonnage  of  silage  than  late- 
planted  corn. 

Placing  wheels  under  irrigation 
pipes  cuts  the  labor  cost  of  moving 
from  one  location  to  another. 


Bob  Jennings  of  the  Jennings 
Equipment  Co.,  Lumberton,  New 
Jersey,  explains  the  system.  A  4- 
inch  main  is  mounted  on  wheels 
with  the  pipe  running  through  the 
hub.  A  line  of  1700  feet  of  irriga¬ 
tion  pipe  with  wheels  every  40  feet 
is  the  recommended  practice.  Mid¬ 
way  of  the  irrigation  line  is  a 
pusher,  consisting  of  a  Briggs  & 
Stratton  type  of  engine,  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  power  to  move  the  entire 
1700  feet  of  pipe  to  the  next 
location. 

The  system  is  ideal  for  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  beans,  and  most  other 
row  crops.  It  is  estimated  that 
under  average  conditions  the  cost 
of  laying  and  moving  irrigation 
pipe  may  be  reduced  by  50  per¬ 
cent.  The  system  I  saw  was  on  the 


Mercer  Sod  Company  farm  near 
Columbus,  and  was  the  fifth  that 
Mr.  Jennings  had  installed  this 
year. 

AIR  CONDITIONING 

Dairy  specialist  Edward  T. 
Oleskie,  College  of  Agriculture,  has 
some  ideas  on  air  conditioning 
for  cattle. 

Cows  rfespond  to  air  condition¬ 
ing  in  the  pasture.  When  the 
weather  is  hot  they  graze  more  at 
night  than  in  the  daytime.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  best  pasture  be 
used  for  evening  feeding. 

Another  type  of  air  conditioning 
is  shade.  When  temperatures  rise 
to  above- normal  levels,  as  they 
have  this  summer,  milking  cows 
need  shade  for  comfort.  County 
agent  Lorenzo  comments  that  milk 
production  may  drop  as  much  as 
20  percent  when  the  temperature 
increases  from  75  to  85  degrees. 

Short  of  shade  in  the  pasture 
field?  Lorenzo  has  a  suggestion. 
Use  that  snow  fence;  support  it 
on  cables. 


TURKEY  MUD  BATH 

William  Bappert,  Gloucester 
County  turkey  grower,  suggests 
mud  baths  for  turkeys  when  the 
temperatures  rise  aboveOO  degrees. 

For  three  consecutive  days  this 
summer  the  temperature  went 
above  100  degrees.  On  the  first 
day  there  was  a  good  breeze,  and 
while  the  turkeys  suffered  from  thfe 
heat,  the  mortality  was  very  low. 

On  the  second  day  with  over 
100-degree  temperatures,  therewas 
a  breeze  until  4:00  p.m.,  with  the 
same  results.  Shortly  after  4:00 
p.m.  the  wind  died  down,  and  by 
6:00  o’clock  over  5,000  turkeys 
had  suffocated.  That  evening  the 
breeze  came  up  again,  and  there 
was  no  further  mortality! 

On  the  third  day  with  over  100- 
degree  temperatures  tons  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  gallons  of  water  was 
pumped  on  ranges  by  local  fire 
companies.  This  created  a  mud 
bath,  which  attracted  the  turkeys. 
They  settled  down  in  it  with  their 
breasts  against  the  cool  earth,  and 
the  rest  of  Bappert ’s  20,000-hird 
flock  was  saved. 

SOD  REPLACES  POTATOES 

Frank  Cacavie,  Trenton,  is 
growing  sod  on  land  that  formerly 
grew  potatoes,  hay  and  corn. 

Sod  growing  has  become  big 
business.  It  is  in  demand  by  high¬ 
way  builders;  developers  buy  sod 
to  speed  up  the  beautifying  of  new 
developments;  and  home  owners 
prefer  full-grown  grass  to  sowing 
the  seed  and  developing  a  lawn  of 
their  own. 

By  the  end  of  1966  Mr.  Cacavie 
will  have  600  acres  devoted  to  a 
variety  of  sods.  There  is  the 
straight  Merion  for  those  who  want 
the  very  best;  then  comes  the 
Merion  mixture  for  those  who  want 
a  good  lawn  but  something  a  bit 
less  expensive.  Then  come  the  buy¬ 
ers  who  want  turf,  to  whom  he 
supplies  a  Kentucky  blue-fescue 
mixture. 
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NEW!  SUPER-POWERED 
LIGHTWEIGHT  CHAIN  SAWS 


PIONOS 


Two  New  WILDCATS  Built 

For  Fast  Action  ! 

The  all-new,  super-powered  PIONEER  11-20  adds  more  muscle  to 
lightweight  chain  saws  .  .  .  while  it  reduces  noise!  The  increased 
horsepower,  plus  perfect  balance,  lets  you  cut  more  wood,  faster 
and  easier,  than  any  other  12  lb.  chain  saw.  The  revolutionary  new 
muffler  lets  you  do  it  with  less  noise.  Built  to  professional 
standards  by  PIONEER  .  .  .  it's  a  real  wildcat!  For  greater 
performance  in  a  chain  saw,  try  the  quick,  quiet, 
light  AND  powerful  PIONEER  11-20. 


Automatic  Oiling 

New  dependable  automatic  oiling  for  longer 
chain  life  and  friction  free  cutting  is  available  on 
the  Pioneer  11-50  model.  Try  both  at 
your  Pioneer  dealers  today! 


CHAIN  SAWS 

OUTBOARD  MARINE  CORPORATION  •  GALESBURG.  ILLINOIS 
manufacturers  of  Johnson  and  Evinrude  Outboard  Motors 
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Fiber  Pot  —  A  variation  of  the  fi¬ 
brous  pot  used  for  years  is  now 
being  test-marketed  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  It  consists  of  a 
block  of  wood,  about  iy2”cube, 
with  various  size  holes  for  seeds  or 
cuttings.  Each  block  weighs  4^/2 
grams,  and  can  absorb  more  than 
10  times  its  weight  in  water. 

The  block  is  molded  with  a 
material  that  protects  it  against 
decay,  and  contains  the  nutrients 
needed  for  plant  growth.  As  the 
plant  develops,  the  roots  penetrate 
the  porous  structure,  and  when 
planted  in  pots  or  in  the  field  the 
roots  emerge  from  the  block  into 
the  surrounding  soil. 


New  Cucumber  —  Cucumbers  with 
less  foliage  and  dwarf  size  to  make 
mechanical  harvesting  possible  .  .  . 
and  the  machine  to  harvest  them 
.  .  .  are  both  high  on  the  list  at  the 
Heinz  Agricultural  Research  De¬ 
partment  at  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 
Dwarf  cucumber  hybrids  have 


Dates  to  Remember 


Aug.  30- Sep.  5  -  New  York 
State  Exposition,  Syracuse, 

N.Y. 


Sept.  9  -  Seventh  annual 
New  York  Meat  Animal  Show  and 
Sale,  Empire  Stockyards,  Cale¬ 
donia,  N.Y. 

Sept,  12-16  -  Pennsylvania 
All-American  Dairy  Show,  Farm 
Show  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  16  -  Soybean  meeting 
sponsored  by  Seneca  County  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  William  Boyd 
Farm,  near  Geneva  Thruway  exit. 

Sept.  17-25  -  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  West  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Sept.  22  -  Vermont  Peed 
Dealers  &  Manufacturers  Assoc¬ 
iation  24th  annual  meeting. 
University  of  Vermont,  Burling¬ 
ton. 


Sept.  26-27  -  National  - 
Dairy  Congress,  Water lop,  N.Y. 

Sept.  26-Oct.  1  -  Large 
Bloomsburg  Pair,  Bloomsburg, 

Pa. 

Sept.  30  -  American  Soc¬ 
iety  of  Agricultural  Consulta¬ 
nts,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  2  -  Annual 
meetings  of  SPICE,  N.Y.S.  Poul¬ 
try  Council,  N.Y.S.  Egg  Distri¬ 
butors  Association,  N.Y,  Poul¬ 
try  and  Egg  National  Board,  and 
Poultry  Improvement  Board  of 
New  York  . . .  Hotel  Brickman, 
South  Pallsburg,  N.Y. 

Oct.  1  -  New  England  Angus 
Association  Fall  Sale,  Glbbett 
Hill  Farm,  Groton,  Mass. 

Oct.  4-6  -  NEPPCO  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Convention,  Farm  Show 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  12-13  -  Dairymen's 
League  annual  meeting.  War 
Memorial  Coliseum,  Syracuse, 

N.Y. 


Oct.  20-21  -  Agway  annual 
meeting.  War  Memorial  Colisexma, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 


been  developed  that  grow  vines 
only  16  to  24  inches  in  length, 
mature  in  45  days,  and  make  two 
cucumber  crops  in  a  single  grow¬ 
ing  season.  The  Heinz  company 
is  working  with  several  farm  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mechanical  harvesters  for 
cucumbers. 

Need  for  Soil  Analysis  —  In  New 
York  State,  when  a  new  area  of 
muck  soil  is  opened  up  to  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  soil  is  usually  analyzed 
on  a  spot  check  basis.  But  the 
micro-nutrient  content  of  land  can 
vary  widely  within  narrow  con¬ 
fines,  and  copper  deficiencies  may 
be  present  within  a  few  feet  of  an 
area  from  which  a  soil  sample  has 
been  taken. 


An  example  is  when  a  new  area 
on  the  Marano  Brothers  farm  in 
Oswego  County  was  opened  to  cul¬ 
tivation.  Although  judged  satisfac¬ 
tory,  in  some  sections  of  the  area 
lettuce  did  not  mature;  approxi¬ 
mately  10  acres  of  it  was  lost.  After 
testing  12  bushels  of  the  soil.  Dr. 
George  Raleigh,  vegetable  crops 
department,  Cornell  University, 
recommended  treatment  of  300 
pounds  of  fine  grind  copper  sulfate 
per  acre,  and  treatment  for  future 
plantings.  When  these  recommen¬ 
dations  were  followed,  lettuce  de¬ 
veloped  well  on  the  entire  tract. 

Control  of  Root  Rot  —  Dr.  R.  E. 
Pierre,  scientist  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  near  a  breakthrough  in  the 
control  of  root  rot  disease  of  beans. 


He  has  found  that  the  plant  itself, 
when  attacked  by  the  fungus,  de¬ 
velops  “antibiotics.”  When  these 
.  .  .  and  the  plant  varieties  that 
carry  most  resistance  to  them  .  .  . 
are  pinpointed,  it  will  be  a  big 
step  forward  in  the  eventual  con¬ 
trol  of  this  devastating  disease. 

Hot  Potatoes  —  Flaming  potatoes 
is  a  fast-growing  cultural  practice. 
Pre-emergence  flaming  and  post¬ 
emergence  flaming  controls  weeds; 
pre-harvest  flaming  destroys  the 
trash  ...  or  vines  .  .  .  and  facili¬ 
tates  harvesting. 

The  first  LP-gas  flame  cultivator 
was  patented  in  1852,  but  it 
wasn’t  until  1944  that  extensive 
work  was  begun  on  the  use  of  LP- 
gas  as  the  fuel  for  the  flamer. 


NOW  SAVE 
PER  BAG  ON 

AGWAk'  MILK 
REPLACERS 


It's  a  sure  way  to  cut  calf-rearing 
costs  this  fall.  The  40c/bag  dis¬ 
count  applies  to  all  three  Agway- 
Milk  Replacers: 

VEAL-N-GRO 

For  herd  replacements  or  for  veal, 
Veal-N-Gro  starts  calves  fast  and 
grows  them  fast.  Veal-N-Gro  has 
everything  calves  need  in  generous 
amounts.  In  such  generous  amounts 


that  it  saves  you  money  on  top  of 
the  40c  discount.  Compared  with 
ordinary  milk  replacers,  you  need 
only  a  little  more  than  half  as 
much  Veal-N-Gro  to  get  calves 
through  the  critical  first  six  weeks. 
In  good  health  and  at  the  right 
weight. 

Veal-N-Gro  is  a  24%-fat  milk 
replacer  that  is  very  high  in  milk 


STED-A-MILK  and  MILKSAVER 

Either  of  these  two  popular  milk 
replacers  takes  calves  through  to 
the  calf-feed  period  at  less  cost 
than  whole  milk.  Both  are  high  in 
protein,  and  contain  all  the  minerals 
and  vitamins  calves  need  to  stay 
thrifty. 

Order  Agway  Milk  Replacers 
today  to  make  sure  of  your40c/bag 
discount.  Ask  about  the  new 
4-Week  Early  Weaning  Program. 

Note;  With  the  price  of  milk  on 
the  rise,  you  can  save  ten  dollars 
per  calf  by  feeding  an  Agway 
replacer  instead  of  whole  milk. 
Agway  Inc. 


product— 70%.  It  contains  anti¬ 
biotics  (25  mgs  per  lb.)  to  ward  off 
calf  disorders,  and 
reconstitutes  quickly  in 
warm  water. 

New  4-Week  Early 
Weaning  Program  fea¬ 
turing  Veal-N-Gro, 
another  Agway  dollar 
saver.  Ask  for  details. 
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Doc  Mettler  Says: 


CUT  MILK 


VEINS  ARE  DANGEROUS 


THE  BERKSHIRES  hadn’t 
looked  so  green  in  early  summer 
in  many  years.  The  almost  tropical 
scent  of  the  multiflora  rose  flood¬ 
ing  the  car  on  early  morning  calls 
was  a  pleasant  change  from  the 
choking  dust  of  the  previous  five 
years. 

The  pattern  of  types  of  calls 
was  different  than  it  had  been  in 
several  years  as  well.  Some  of 
this  was  due  to  weather  and  some 
not.  Other  than  coincidence,  I  can’t 
explain  why  we  had  a  rash  of  calls 
to  attend  to  cows  with  cut  milk 
veins. 


A  tiny  tear  in  one  of  the  large 
milk  veins  on  the  cow’s  abdomen, 
or  even  on  the  udder  of  a  well- 
veined  cow,  can  cause  her  to  bleed 
to  death  in  a  matter  of  minutes  if 
first  aid  is  not  given.  Sometimes 
the  cause  of  the  injury  is  quite 
obvious  .  .  .  the  cow  jumps  a  fence 
or  wire  gate  and  the  vein  is  cut. 
However,  more  often  than  not  the 
cause  is  not  known.  A  cow  may 
come  into  the  barn  with  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  bleeding,  and  hours  later 
blood  will  start  pouring  out  of  a 
vein  in  a  stream  as  thick  as  a 
pencil. 


Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  a 
sharp  or  broken  hoof  on  a  front 
foot  has  done  the  damage  when 
the  cow  kicks  at  flies  with  her  front 
feet.  I  have  never  seen  this  proved, 
but  it  certainly  seems  as  though 
this  is  an  occasional  cause.  Some¬ 
times  a  cow  will  have  apparently 
cut  herself  at  pasture  on  broken 
glass  or  wire,  and  due  to  immedi¬ 
ate  constriction  of  the  wound  only 
a  few  drops  of  blood  are  shed. 
While  in  the  barn,  movement .  .  . 
distention  of  the  udder  due  to  milk 
pressure  or  relaxing  of  the  udder 
due  to  milking  .  .  .  can  change  the 


At  Eastern,  action  means  performance.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  interests  of  dairy  farmers,  Eastern’s 
record  of  accomplishment  is  unmatched. 


GUARAiXITEED  MARKET 

Each  Eastern  member  is  guaranteed  a  market  for  all 
his  milk  . . .  and  often  at  premiums  over  blend  prices. 

Example  . . .  Eastern  paid  its  members  some  $15,000 
when  a  handler  with  plants  in  Oxford  Depot  and 
Gracie,  N.Y.  went  defunct  this  spring.  Non-Eastern 
members  are  still  waiting  payment  for  their  milk. 


REPRESEIMTATIOIXI 

Eastern  speaks  with  a  strong,  clear  voice  at  Federal 
hearings  and  before  legislatures  and  government 
agencies. 

Example  . . .  Eastern  was  the  only  co-op  to  speak  out 
in  favor  of  farm  point  pricing  for  bulk  milk  at  the 
New  England  hearings  this  summer. 


PROTECTION 

Low-cost  group  rate  hospital  insurance,  loss-of  time 
insurance,  and  quarantine  insurance  are  all  available 
to  qualified  Eastern  members. 

Example  . . .  Insurance  payments  to  Eastern  members 
have  totalled  more  than  one  million  dollars  to  date. 


SPOT  CHECKS 

Members  are  protected  against  loss  by  Eastern's 
mobile  bulk-tank  calibration  trucks,  by  field  lab  and 
plant  checks  for  accurate  butterfat  tests. 

Example  .  .  .  Dairymen  have  received  as  much  as 
$1,000  from  the  milk  plant  for  incorrect  weights 
when  farm  bulk  tanks  were  found  out  of  calibration 
in  favor  of  the  handler. 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  helpful  services  that  only  a  financially  sound,  debt-free,  bargaining  co-op 
can  offer.  For  more  information,  write  to  Eastern  headquarters. 


MILK  PRODUCERS 


Cooperative  Association.  Inc. 

Kinne  Road,  Syracuse,  New  York  13214 
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position  of  the  hole  in  the  vein  in 
relation  to  the  hole  in  the  skin  and 
cause  bleeding  to  start. 

When  you  see  the  infinitely  small 
size  of  the  holes  that  some  of  these 
cows  bleed  from  you  realize  that 
it  doesn’t  take  much  to  cause 
trouble.  The  anatomy  of  the  good 
milk  cow  .  .  .  thin  skin,  huge  veins 
with  thin  walls  .  .  .  make  me  won¬ 
der  why  more  of  them  don’t  bleed 
to  death.  I  saw  one  cow  this  spring 
that  fell  in  the  barn  and  had  what 
in  humans  is  referred  to  as  a“floor 
burn”  on  her  abdomen  over  the 
milk  vein.  After  about  a  week  this 
“burned”  area  broke  just  at  turn¬ 
ing-out  time  in  the  evening,  and 
only  quick  thinking  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  saved  her. 

\ 

Quick  Thinking 

What  is  the  quick  thinking  need¬ 
ed  to  save  those  cows?  Most  of  it 
is  good  old  Yankee  ingenuity. 
When  you  see  a  cow  bleeding  from 
a  milk  vein  it  always  comes  as  a 
surprise.  If  she  is  not  confined,  get 
her  into  a  stanchion  or  tie  stall, 
or  drop  a  halter  on  her  and  tie  her 
up  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then 
grab  for  that  vein!  Don’t  bother 
with  cotton  or  a  rag,  and  above 
all  don’t  use  wet  rags  .  .  .  cold 
water  won’t  stop  that  kind  of  bleed¬ 
ing! 

Don’t  worry  about  sanitation 
or  getting  kicked  ...  just  grab, 
find  the  hole,  pinch  it  shut,  hang 
on,  and  call  for  help!  One  farmer 
held  a  vein  from  five  until  seven 
o’clock  on  a  Sunday  morning  when 
he  was  milking  alone  until  some¬ 
one  finally  heard  his  shouts  and 
came  to  help.  Ordinarily,  after 
holding  onto  a  vein  for  ten  min¬ 
utes  it  will  stop  bleeding  temporar¬ 
ily.  If  help  hasn’t  arrived  hy  that 
time  you  can  at  least  get  to  a  phone 
and  call  your  veterinarian,  or  go 
get  help. 

Under  no  circumstances  should 
this  temporary  stoppage  of  bleed¬ 
ing  be  considered  the  end  of  the 
trouble.  The  slightest  movement 
can  start  the  bleeding  again.  The 
first  year  I  practiced  I  got  to  a 
farm  to  suture  a  vein  and  was  told 
by  the  owner’s  father  that  he  had 
stopped  the  bleeding  with  sugar 
and  it  didn’t  need  any  further  at¬ 
tention.  I  went  on  to  my  next  call 
and  forgot  about  it.  The  next  day 
I  met  the  owner  on  the  street,  and 
he  really  laid  me  out  for  not  sutur¬ 
ing  the  vein.  I  explained  that  his 
father,  who  was  three  times  my  age, 
told  me  to  leave  it  alone,  and  I 
figured  he  knew  what  was  what. 
The  farmer  had  good  reason  to 
be  upset,  however,  for  that  morn¬ 
ing  the  cow  had  been  found  dead 
at  pasture  lying  in  a  pool  ofblood. 
One  tiny  stitch  could  have  saved 
her. 

Whcrt  To  Use 

Till  that  stitch  is  placed  by  your 
veterinarian,  what  can  you  use  to 
hold  the  vein  shut  besides  your 
hand?  A  hinged  clothespin  is  the 
first  choice  of  many,  and  general¬ 
ly  available  (if  you  can  call  loudly 
enough  for  help,  that  is).  The  best 
thing  I  have  seen  so  far,  second 
only  to  a  surgical  hemostat,  is  the 
large  hinged  paper  clip  that  is  used 
to  hold  a  sheaf  of  papers  or  to 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Food  For 

The  Spirit 

■  ;■%&:*  III 

by  Robert  Clingan 

REASON  FOR  BEING 


THERE  IS  a  story  of  a  little 
boy  who  moved  to  a  new  school 
in  a  new  community.  The  first  day 
he  was  supposed  to  bring  his  birth 
certificate.  After  arriving  in  the 
classroom  he  asked  the  teacher  if 
he  could  be  excused  to  return  home 
for  it.  “Teacher,”  he  said,  “may  I 
go  home  and  get  my  excuse  for 
being  born?” 

Seldom  do  we  stop  to  think 
about  “our  excuse  for  being  born.” 
Another  way  of  putting  it  is  “our 
reason  for  being.”  The  reasons 
we  are  here  on  earth  are  not  of 
our  own  making.  The  reasons  are 
bound  up  in  the  phrases  of  a  song 
that  was  popular  a  few  years  ago: 
“First  there  is  love,  and  then 
comes  marriage,  and  then  comes 
the  baby  carriage.” 

But  this  biological  description 
of  the  outcome  of  love  and  mar¬ 
riage  is  only  a  partial  and  super¬ 
ficial  answer.  It  fails  to  deal  with 
two  other  issues.  First,  why  in  the 
scheme  of  things  did  the  Maker 
provide  for  the  birth  of  man?  Why 
did  he  place  us  here?  What  pur¬ 
pose  of  God  himself  are  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  fulfill? 

The  Bible  spells  it  out  in  terms 


Mettler . 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

clamp  papers  to  a  noteboard. 
Some  of  the  artificial  breeding  com¬ 
panies  gave  such  clips  out  a  few 
years  ago  with  a  little  advertising 
on  them.  These  are  excellent  make¬ 
shift  hemostats,  worth  their  weight 
in  gold  in  an  emergency. 

When  your  veterinarian  arrives 
he  can  usually  suture  these  cuts 
easily,  but  he’ll  need  your  help 
for  a  few  minutes.  Ordinarily,  no 
further  treatment  is  needed  except 
a  few  dabs  of  healing  oil  to  keep 
the  flies"  off.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
occasional  cow  that  has  bled  so 
much  that  blood  transfusions  or 
fluid  therapy  is  needed.  Most  vet¬ 
erinarians  will  recommend  keeping 
the  injured  cow  confined  for  a  day 
or  so,  particularly  if  the  pasture 
is  rough  and  full  of  high  weeds 
or  brush.  Stitches  are  usually  put 
in  and  forgotten,  letting  them  rot 
out  or  be  covered  with  skin. 

Prevention  is  quite  obvious,  but 
not  one  hundred  percent  possible. 
If  we  get  rid  of  the  junk,  pick  up 
the  trash,  and  eliminate  loose  wire 
gates,  we  can  prevent  many  injur¬ 
ed  milk  veins.  Proper  trimming  of 
feet  is  important,  too,  and  if  this 
is  not  your  practice,  at  least  watch 
for  broken  toes  with  sharp,  danger¬ 
ous  “wings.” 

Good  management  covers  the 
above,  plus  any  other  preventive 
measures  I  can  think  of.  Even  so, 
as  long  as  cows  are  cows,  we  are 
going  to  get  some  injuries.  When 
they  do  happen,  don’t  forget  to  tie 
the  cow,  grab  that  vein,  holler  for 
help,  use  your  imagination  and, 
of  course,  call  your  veterinarian. 
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of  human  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Man  takes  his  place  at  the 
apex  of  creation  and  fulfills  the 
measured  purpose  of  being  a  crea¬ 
ture,  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
to  possess  the  character  and  spiri¬ 
tual  attributes  of  God,  to  live  a  life 
of  service  ...  a  life  in  which  the 
center  is  outside  the  individual  per¬ 
son  in  the  life  and  lives  of  other 
people.  Men  and  women  are  to 
become  “Sons  of  God.”  They  are 
to  achieve  maturity,  and  be  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  redemptive  purposes 
of  God  written  into  the  very  nature 
of  this  created  world. 

These^  are  God’s  reasons  for 
man’s  being.  This  is  the  eternal 
“excuse  for  being  born.” 

There  is  another  dimension  to 
this  question  of  “reason  for  being.” 


That  is  to  be  found  in  the  kind  of 
answers  each  person  writes  into 
his  own  life.  We  each  have  the 
opportunity  of  giving  our  life 
meaning.  We  can  make  our  span 
of  days  upon  the  earth  significant. 
We  ourselves  can  fill  our  days 
with  meaning.  Thus  we  write  our 
own  “excuse  for  being  born.” 

This  does  not  mean  achieving 
fame,  or  wealth,  or  power.  It 
simply  means  filling  our  days  with 
thoughts  and  activities  that  de¬ 
velop  our  skills,  expanding  our 
range  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  people 
around  us.  It  means  making  the 
full  contribution  to  the  common 
life  of  our  time  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability,  our  vision,  and  our  op¬ 
portunity. 


Few  of  us  are  people  of  great 
talent,  but  sometimes  people  of 
great  talent,  in  their  achievements 
and  their  evaluations,  throw  light 
on  the  significance  of  life  for  the 
rest  of  us.  This  was  true  when  the 
great  Russian  author  Boris  Paster¬ 
nak  (author  of  “Dr.  Zhivago”) 
heard  the  American  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  play  in  Russia.  Paster¬ 
nak  went  backstage  to  the  director, 
Leonard  Bernstein.  He  threw  his 
arms  around  him  and  cried  out, 
“This  was  the  reason  you  were 
born.” 

In  the  round  of  our  daily  lives, 
there  are  moments  when  we  are 
at  our  best,  when  we  have 
achieved,  and  served,  and  some¬ 
one  quietly  observes:  “This  was 
the  reason  you  were  born.” 


Here’s  a  proposition  you  can’t  afforcJ  to  turn  down. 

Atlantic  heating  oil.  Clean  burning,  always  de¬ 
pendable,  Atlantic  heating  oil  is  the  ideal  fuel 
for  your  farm.  No  matter  what  the  weather,  you’ll 
get  dependable  deliveries  so  you  always  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  heating  oil  on  hand  to  see  you 
through  the  worst  winter  cold. 


book.  And  of  course  there’s  no  extra  charge  for 
this  service. 

Now  that  we  made  our  proposition,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  See  your  Atlantic  rural  salesman 
or  Atlantic  distributor  and  find  out  how  you  can 
solve  your  heating  problems  with  dependable, 
clean-burning  Atlantic  heating  oil. 


And  you  can  take  advantage  of  Atlantic’s 
budget  payment  plan.  You  spread  your  winter 
heating  oil  payments  over  10  months.  So  each 
payment  becomes  smaller,  easier  on  your  pocket- 


For  quality  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  motor 
oil,  heating  oil,  kerosene  ...  for  prompt 
deliveries,  loan  of  equipment,  complete 
service  .  .  .  call  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company  or  your  Atlantic  distributor. 


ATLANTIC 


Hot  proposition 
^  for  cold  winter  nights ! 
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SUGAR  BEET  REPORT 


FIGURES  from  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Commod¬ 
ity  Stabilization  Service  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York,  are  available  on 
the  sugar  beet  industry  in  New 
York  State  for  1965  ...  on  a 
county-by-county  basis.  Counties 
involved  number  16  in  Central 
New  York,  ranging  from  Herkimer 
on  the  east  to  Genesee  and  Orleans 
in  the  west.  Acres  planted  varied 
from  highs  of  6100.8  for  Cayuga, 
and  2819.8  in  Ontario,  down  to 
104.9  in  Cortland. 


by  Gordon  Conklin 

Totals  for  all  16  counties  show 
773  applications  for  government 
payment  under  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  There  were  20,357.6 
acres  planted;  of  these  14,436.9 
acres  were  harvested,  and  5913.6 
were  eligible  for  “bona-fide  aban¬ 
doned  acreage”  payments. 

Five  comparable  areas  in  other 
parts  of  the  county  were  chosen 
and  a  “normal”  state  yield  calcu¬ 
lated  on  the  basis  of  past  history 
there.  This  amounted  to  36.1  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  sugar  per  acre.  The 


normal  yield  per  farm  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  90  percent  of  this 
(32.5  cwt.  of  sugar)  .  .  .  and  aban¬ 
doned  acreage  was  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  one-third  of  this  normal 
yield,  the  one- third  amounting  to 
64,087  cwt.  in  the  sixteen-county 
area. 

Average  Yield 

The  average  yield  of  beets  fig¬ 
ured  out  to  6.5  tons  per  harvested 
acre  (U.S.  average  yield  in  1962 
was  16.6  tons  per  acre).  There 
were  588  New  York  growers  who 
applied  for  “approved  deficiency 
of  production”  payments  to  help 
soften  the  blow  of  low  yields  .  .  . 
so  growers  were  paid  a  subsidy 
on  138,227  cwt.  of  sugar  that  they 
would  have  produced  on  harvested 


acreage  had  their  yields  been 
deemed  normal. 

Let’s  take  a  county  and  work 
through  its  arithmetic  to  see  how 
the  Sugar  Act  payments  figure  out. 
Cayuga  County  had  by  far  the 
largest  acreage  .  .  .  involving  272 
farmers  and  6,100.8  planted  acres, 
of  which  5,285.1  acres  were  har¬ 
vested  and  815.7  were  abandoned. 
Harvested  acreage  put  31,813.4 
tons  of  beets  into  the  refinery 
(yield  of  6.0  tons  per  acre),  and 
these  beets  were  converted  into 
84,577  cwt.  of  sugar. 

Keep  those  “hundredweight  of 
sugar”  figures  in  mind,  because 
they  will  eventually  be  accumulat¬ 
ed  to  calculate  Sugar  Act  pay¬ 
ments.  Farmers,  of  course,  were 
paid  by  the  Empire  State  Sugar 
Company  for  the  amount  of  sugar 
produced. 

Abandoned  Acres 

There  were  60  Cayuga  County 
farmers  who  applied  for  “bona- 
fide  abandoned  acreage”  pay¬ 
ments,  involving  815.7  acres. 
Remember  that  32.5  cwt.  of  sugar 
I  described  as  90  percent  of  nor¬ 
mal  yield?  The  815.7  is  multiplied 
by  32.5,  and  then  one-third  of  this 
result  gives  a  figure  of  8836.2  cwt. 
which  was  added  to  the  total  on 
which  the  sugar  subsidy  would  be 
paid  in  the  county. 

Finally,  239  Cayuga  County 
farmers  applied  for  “approved  de¬ 
ficiency  of  production”  payments. 
Here  the  calculation  involves  start¬ 
ing  at  80  percent  of  the  farm 
“normal”  yield,  which  is  32.5  times 
80  percent,  or  26  cwt.  of  sugar  per 
acre.  Thus,  if  a  farmer  produced 
only  10  cwt.  of  sugar  per  har¬ 
vested  acre,  he  applied  for  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  16-pound  deficiency. 
Cayuga  County  had  a  total  of 
54,315.2  cwt.  in  this  column. 

Addition 

Sugar  Act  payments  to  farmers 
in  the  county,  then,  were  calculated 
by  adding  three  figures  .  .  .  84,577 
cwt.  of  sugar  produced;  8836.2 
cwt.  that  represented  one-third  of 
what  would  have  been  produced 
on  abandoned  acreage;  and 
54,315.2  cwt.  that  wouldhavebeen 
produced  on  harvested  acreage  if 
yields  had  been  up  to  par.  This 
totals  147,728.4  cwt.  and  the  sub¬ 
sidy  amounts  to  80  cents  per  cwt. 
or  a  $118,182.70  sugar  subsidy 
to  Cayuga  County  growers. 

Comparable  figures  for  the 
entire  growing  area  in  New  York 
are:  254,530.5  cwt.  of  sugar 
actually  recovered  from  beets  .  .  . 
64,086.6  cwt.  of  sugar  represent¬ 
ing  one- third  of  normal  yield 
on  abandoned  acres  ...  and 
138,227.4  cwt.  in  the  “deficiency 
of  production”  column.  For  sub¬ 
sidy  purposes,  then,  government 
payments  (totaling  $365,475.62) 
were  made  on  254,530.5  cwt.  of 
sugar  in  the  bin  .  .  .  and  on 
202,314  cwt.  that  “might  have 
bin.” 


Not  being  the  biggest,  Lombard  tries  extra  hard  to  give 
you  more  for  your  money  in  a  chain  saw.  Extra  features 
like  the  two  oiling  systems  on  the  new  SUPER  A/L  42 
AUTOMATIC— a  GUARDIAN  Automatic  Oiler,  as  well  as  a 
Positive-Action  Manual  Oiler— that  keep  the  self-feeding, 
self-cleaning  OREGON  chain  cutting  fast  and  smoothly  in 
all  kinds  of  wood.  Extra-hot  17,000  volt  ignition,  with  mag¬ 
neto,  points,  coil  and  condenser  fully  enclosed  for  quick, 
easy  starts  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Extra  power  and  speed 
are  built  into  the  revolutionary  AMERICAN-LINCOLN 
“jewelled”  engine,  that  has  needle  and  roller  bearings 
throughout  for  smoother  operation  and  extra- long  life. 

Extra  performance  because  all-position  carburetion  and 
oversize  air  filter  assure  full  power  in  any  cutting  position. 

Extra  fuel  capacity  so  there  are  fewer  re-fills.  Extra  safety 
in  the  spark  arresting  muffler.  Extra  convenience  because 
of  grouped  controls.  Frankly,  all  four  LOMBARD  Light¬ 
weights  -  the  A/L  42,  SUPER  A/L  42,  SUPER  A/L  42 
AUTOMATIC,  and  the  new  SUPER  A/L  51  AUTOMATIC 
offer  so  many  important  extra  features  you  have  to  try 
them  to  believe  it.  Before  you  buy  any  saw,  be  sure  to  try 
a  LOMBARD— the  lightweight  saw  with  extra  value  built-in. 

FOR  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  LOCAL  LOMBARD  DEALER,  CONTACT  YOUR  NEAREST  DISTRIBUTOR: 
Baker-Chadsey  Co.,  Johnston,  R.  I.;  Buckner-Miller,  Inc.,  Webster,  N.  Y.;  Hall  &  Knight,  Lewiston, 
ME.;  E.  Labonville,  Berlin,  N.  H.;  J.  Russel  &  Co.,  Holyoke,  MA. 


I - n 

Power  Equipment  Division,  dept,  aseos  { 

AMERICAN-LINCOLN  CORPORATION  [ 

Toledo,  Ohio  43603  i 

lama  □  USER,  □  DEALER  1 

Without  obligation  send  me  your  colorful  brochure  [ 
and  complete  information  about  the  LOMBARD  j 
LIGHTWEIGHTS.  \ 

NAME _  I 

ADDRESS _ I 

TOWN _ [ 

STATE _ _ _ _ ZIP _ _  [ 

I _ J 
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4-H  Record  —  A 
4-H’er  who  is 
continuing  an 
outstanding  4-H 
record  is  J  ack  C . 

Bossard,  Canis- 
teo,  New  York. 

He  was  Chosen 
as  one  of  11 
“Reporters  to  the 
Nation,”  repre¬ 
senting  2y4  mil¬ 
lion  4-H  members,  and  told  the 
4-H  story  to  people  in  business, 
government,  industry,  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  Georgia  and  Alabama. 


JACK  BOSSARD 


National  Honors  —  Pennsylvania 
State  University  was  first,  and 
Cornell  second  among  all  U.  S. 
land-grant  universities  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  top  awards  at  the  Golden 
Anniversary  Conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  Editors.  Honors  were 
conferred  for  films,  television  and 
radio  programs,  publications  and 
exhibits. 


John  is  the  third  generation  of 
Sliters  to  be  active  in  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  Troy  area.  He  was 
born  and  raised  on  a  dairy  farm, 
and  joined  the  staff  of  ADA  in 
1961. 

Engineering  Technicians  Needed 
—  Professor  E.  W.  Foss  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
says  there  is  a  growing  need  for 
agricultural  engineering  techni¬ 
cians  .  .  .  and  instructors  also  are 
needed  for  agricultural  mechaniza¬ 
tion  workers  at  the  skilled  level. 
“We  have  job  opportunities  for 
two  to  three  times  as  many  grad¬ 
uates  as  we  have.”  pointed  out 
Mr.  Foss.  He  feels  that  more  train¬ 
ing  activities  such  as  in-service 


training  programs,  seminars, 
workshops,  and  technical  informa¬ 
tion  published  in  the  form  of  a 
news  letter  would  help  keep  me¬ 
chanics  and  technicians  up  to  date 
on  changes  in  their  fields. 

A  New  Program  —  A  new  program 
of  study  with  a  major  in  horticul¬ 
ture  has  been  adopted  at  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University.  The 
various  beginning  courses  have 
been  integrated  into  a  three-course 
sequence;  new  and  revised  courses 
have  been  prepared  in  plant  nutri¬ 
tion,  plant  breeding,  propagation, 
etc.  The  new  program  gives  a  stu¬ 
dent  a  strong  background  for 
graduate  training  in  any  of  the 
plant  sciences. 


Stolen  Dogs  —  Regulations  aimed 
at  ending  the  traffic  in  stolen  dogs 
have  been  made  tighter  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment.  Kennel  operators  selling 
dogs  now  will  be  required  to  main¬ 
tain  complete  records  and  copies 
of  bills  of  sale  on  all  dogs  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  This  will  make 
it  possible  to  trace  the  origin  and 
destination  of  dogs  bought  and 
sold  by  kennels  .  .  .  and  will  make 
it  much  more  difficult  for  dognap- 
pers  to  dispose  of  stolen  animals. 

SPICE- The  Hotel  Brickman, 
South  Fallsburg,  New  York,  will 
be  headquarters  for  the  annual 
meetings  of  all  New  York  State 
related  poultry  organizations  of 
SPICE  .  .  .  New  York  State  Poul¬ 
try  Council,  New  York  State  Egg 
Distributors  Association,  New 
York  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board,  and  the  Poultry  Improve¬ 
ment  Board  of  New  York,  Inc. 
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Look  at  a  new  Nuffield  this  way-- 


from  the  new,  easy-to-read  instrument  panel  to  new  ten- 
speed  gearbox,  better-than-ever  Nuffield  diesel  tractors 
have  everything  you  want.  High  horsepower  hours/gallon 
ratios.  Improved  hydraulic  system  with  automatic  depth 
control.  New  drawbar  with  dual  hitch  points  for  the  lower 
draft  links.  And  a  competitive  selling  price  that  puts  a 


Nuffield  with  plow  and  tools  on  the  ground  for  the  cost  of 
most  comparable  tractors  alone!  New  Nuffields  — quality- 
built  by  famed  British  Motor  Corporation  — are  brought  to 
the  United  States  by  Frick  Company.  Try  one  before  you 
order  another  tractor.  Just  write  to  us  for  free  facts  and 
the  name  of  your  Nuffield  dealer: 


FRICK  COMPANY 

Dept.  OODS,  Farm  &  Forest  Machinery 
Waynesboro,  Penna.  Nashville,  Ga. 


News  and  Views  from 

NEW  YORK  AND 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Apple  Marketing  Order  -  Once 
again  the  marketing  Order  for 
apples  has  been  challenged,  and 
upheld  by  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court.  The  Court  declar¬ 
ed  that  the  Order  is  “constitutional 
in  all  respects  and  legally  valid 
and  proper.” 

Computer  Age  —  Pennsylvania 
farmers  are  now  having  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  hire  “an  electronic 
bookkeeper.”  The  new  service 
offered  by  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Penn  State  is  called  the 
Agricultural  Records  Program, 
and  is  available  to  all  farmers  on 
a  fee  basis.  The  farm  records  are 
entered  in  a  record  book  similar 
to  a  daily  journal,  then  sent  to  the 
College  for  processing. 

The  cost  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  information  received  .  .  . 
as  a  general  rule  ranging  between 
$80  to  $110  per  year.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Agricultural  Records 
Association  (a  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation)  will  be  in  charge. 


The  dates,  September  30  through 
October  2.  Wives  are  especially 
invited;  and  there  will  be  sports,  a 
banquet,  and  entertainment  galore. 

To  Head  ADA  and  DCN  —  John 
W.  Sliter,  North  Greenbush,  New 
York,  became  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association  and  Dairy  Council  of 
New  York  on  July  1.  When  Carl 
C.  Camenga  retires  on  January  1, 
Mr.  Sliter  will  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  general  manager. 


LOTS  OF  SPUDS 

In  addition  to  caring  for  a  herd 
of  45  milkers,  we  grow  60  to  70 
acres  of  potatoes. 

We  have  been  trying  something 
new.  In  the  spring  we  use  a  disk  to 
cut  up  the  sod,  then  plow  and  plant 
potatoes  without  harrowing.  The 
rotation  is  hay-potatoes-oats. 

To  do  this,  you  must  do  a  good 
job  of  plowing.  We  use  a  five-bot¬ 
tom  plow.  Fields  have  a  consider¬ 
able  slope,  and  we  plow  across  the 
field  on  the  contour,  then  at  the 
end  go  up  the  slope  some  distance 
and  plow  the  other  way. 

If  you  follow  this,  you  will  see 
that  for  a  considerable  width  of 
field  the  furrows  are  all  turned  one 
way.  In  one  strip  all  are  turned 
downhill,  then  farther  up  all  fur¬ 
rows  are  turned  up.  This  makes  it 
easier  to  get  an  even  field  for 
planting. 

We  grow  Kennebecs  for  chip¬ 
ping,  contracting  part  of  the  acre¬ 
age  and  gambling  a  bit  on  the 
balance.  Planting  begins  around 
May  1,  and  a  chemical  weed  killer 
is  put  on  just  before  they  come  up. 

We  cultivate  two  or  three  times 
and  apply  around  a  dozen  sprays, 
including  one  in  the  fall  to  prevent 
sprouting  in  storage,  followed  by 
one  to  kill  the  vines.  After  the  vines 
are  dead,  we  wait  a  couple  of  weeks 
before  digging. 

We  do  not  have  a  potato  com¬ 


bine.  We  use  -a  two-row  digger, 
and  use  from  30  to  50  migrants  to 
pick  up  the  spuds. 

Our  storage  house  holds  around 
20,000  bushels.  Beginning  in  De¬ 
cember  and  ending  in  March 
buyers  come  for  potatoes  with 
trucks.  —  and  Gene  Kosa, 
Ulysses,  Pa. 


Jim  Hazlitt  and  weed  sprayer 
built  by  son  Jerry. 


LIKES  DUST 

We  use  dust  rather  than  spray 
on  100  acres  of  grapes  and  15 
acres  of  tree  fruits,  including 
McIntosh  apples,  prunes,  sour 
cherries,  peaches,  and  pears. 

If  I  had  to  spray  tree  fruits  I 
would  get  out  of  that  part  of  the 
business  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
materials  for  dusting  cost  more 
than  sprays,  but  savings  on  equip¬ 


ment  and  time  more  than  make  up 
the  difference!  We  are  dusting 
something  just  about  every  day. 
We  have  two  dusters,  one  for 
grapes  and  one  for  tree  fruits.  I 
feel  that  the  advantages  of  spray¬ 
ing  have  been  overemphasized, 
and  those  of  dusting  neglected. 

Some  growers  claim  that  sprays 
give  better  control  of  diseases  and 
insects,  but  we  get  satisfactory 
control. 

Weed  Control 

We  do  spray  to  control  weeds, 
using  a  sprayer  my  son  Jerry  put 
together  in  the  farm  shop.  He  used 
a  300-gallon  gas  tank,  equipped  it 
with  an  agitator,  and  a  gasoline 
engine  to  run  the  agitator  and 
supply  the  pressure. 

We  do  spray  occasionally  with 
Ethion  for  mites,  and  then  I  rent 
a  sprayer  from  a  neighbor. 

We  sell  some  fruit,  including 
grapes,  to  customers  who  pick  their 
own,  and  we  sell  some  fruit  at  a 
stand. 

As  I  see  it,  fruit  growers  are  in 
danger  of  overplanting.  Surely  we 
have  had  so  many  sour  cherries 
that  it  was  a  buyers’  market.  I’m 
not  a  big  apple  grower,  but  I  feel 
that  Macs  were  overplanted  some 
years  ago,  and  there  may  be  too 
many  Red  Delicious  being  set  now. 
I  am  afraid,  also,  that  too  many 
Concord  grapes  are  being  set.  It 
looks  to  me  as  though  every  farm¬ 
er  should  have  a  market  before  he 
grows  a  crop. 

We  recently  set  out  8  acres  of 
grapes.  Fortunately,  we  had  about 


hall  posts  enough  from  locust  trees 
that  we  set  out  in  1937.  We  figure 
that  by  the  time  we  get  a  crop  of 
grapes  we  have  an  investment  of 
around  $500  per  acre.  —  Jim  Haz¬ 
litt,  Hector,  N.  Y. 

FRUITGROWER 

As  the  years  go  by  we  tend  to 
grow  fewer  crops.  We  quit  toma¬ 
toes  8  years  ago,  mainly  because 
of  trouble  in  getting  workers.  We 
have  a  few  peaches  and  a  few 
pears,  but  we  depend  mainly  on 
75  acres  of 
grapes  and  10 
acres  of  apples. 

The  grapes 
go  to  Welch, 
but  the  apples 
are  sold  local¬ 
ly,  a  large  part 
to  customers 
who  come  to  the 
farm.  How¬ 
ever,  some  are  Hamilton  Clothier 

sold  at  the  farm  to  truckers,  and  I 
supply  three  local  stores. 

We  have  one  cold  storage  room, 
and  the  balance  not  sold  in  the 
fall  are  kept  in  common  storage. 
The  selling  season  is  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  February.  We  aim  to  clean 
out  the  crop  before  controlled  at¬ 
mosphere  apples  come  on  the 
market. 

Northern  Spies  are  a  good  va¬ 
riety  for  us,  and  we  are  setting  out 
more.  We  also  have  some  Welling¬ 
tons,  an  early  apple  that  we  pick 
before  grape  harvest.  We  are  set- 


HIY! 

TEN  SPEED  UNLOADING 


FORWARD  AND  REVERSE 

THE  RIGHT  SPEED 
FOR 

EVERY  CROP 
AND 

EVERY  CONDITION 


boxes 


The  New 


II 


ION 


self-  unloading 


Standard  6'  High  Rear 
Door  Equipment 

The  change  for  front  to  rear 
unloading  is  mode  so  fast  that 
it  is  possible  to  use  the  Dion 
unlooders  every  day  for  zero 
feeding,  filling  silos  and  un¬ 
loading  boles. 


18"  Diameter 
Cross  Auger 

A  larger  diameter  auger  is 
supplied  os  cross  conveyor, 
insuring  positive  side  unload¬ 
ing.  Wear,  maintenance  and 
adjustment  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 


Unloading  on  Right 
or  Left  Side 

The  Dion  Self-Unloading  For¬ 
age  Box  can  be  equipped 
with  right  or  left  side  delivery 
to  suit  your  special  needs. 
Standard  equipment  includes 
an  extra  clutch  controlling  the 
beaters. 


Hardware  Kit 

Kit  and  plans  for  building  the 
box  are  available  for  even 
greater  economy.  Standard 
sizes  of  lumber  are  used.  The 
front  end  is  supplied  com¬ 
pletely  assembled,  greased 
and  factory  run-in  for  long, 
trouble  free  operation. 


for  more  information  send 
this  coupon  today  to: 

DION  FRERES,  INC 

c/ o  J.  R.  Kanik,  Inc. 


108  West  Street,  Black  River,  N.  Y. 


Name _ _ _ _ 

Address _ 

Town - State _ — 

Q  /  am  a  Studenf  Q  /  am  interested  in  a  Dealership 
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ting  semi-dwarf  Spies  15’  x  18’. 
They  are  easier  to  care  for  than 
standard  trees,  and  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  earlier. 

I  am  interested  in  mechanical 
grape  harvesting.  I  have  retrained 
two  acres  on  the  Geneva  double 
curtain ...  it  can  be  done  in  a 
year.  The  crop  the  next  year  is 
about  the  same,  but  the  second 
year  it  may  be  25  percent  or  more 
higher  because  of  increased  leaf 
area.  The  State  average  yield  for 
grapes  is  2^/2  tons  per  acre,  but 
many  growers  get  4  tons,  and  oc- 
c  as  ion  ally  up  to  byg  tons. 
—  Hamilton  Clothier,  Silver  Creek, 
N.  Y. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ed  Hamlet 


ROADSIDE  SALES 

Much  of  what  we  grow  on  160 
acres  is  sold  at  our  roadside  stand, 
which  we  keep  open  the  year 
’round.  We  also  have  2  green¬ 
houses,  one  21’  X  100’,  the  other 

16’ X  122’. 

Flower  plants  are  important, 
including  4,000  dozen  petunias  .  .  . 
plus  geraniums,  fuschias,  and 
others. 

The  crop  from  3  acres  of  as¬ 
paragus  goes  quickly,  and  in  sea¬ 
son  we  dispose  of  30,000  dozen 
ears  of  sweet  corn.  Other  crops 
include  melons,  cukes,  beans,  etc. 
for  the  stand,  plus  30  acres  of 
grapes. 

We  have  one  full-time  man,  and 
help  in  the  summer  equal  to  2^/2 
men. 

Our  location  is  excellent,  on 
Route  20,  but  we  plan  to  stop 
customers  by  an  attractive  stand 
which  is  neat  and  well  decorated 
with  flowers  in  hanging  baskets. 

Needless  to  say,  if  you  want 
repeat  customers  you  must  have 
quality  products  priced  to  meet 
competition.  —  Edward  Hamlet, 
Sheridan,  N.Y. 

PLAN  EXPANSION 

This  is  a  father-and-son  part¬ 
nership  on  a  dairy  farm.  We  have 
a  problem  because  we  want  to  hire 
a  lull- time  man  on  a  business  that 
is  too  small  (50  milkers)  to  war¬ 
rant  the  move. 

You  might  be  interested  in  our 
experience  with  “  ch allenge  feeding 
of  the  herd.  It  works.  We  started 
last  fall,  and  since  then  the  rolling 
herd  average  (in  June) has  increas¬ 
ed  by  800  lbs.  per  cow. 

We  feed  feeding  rates  up  to  20 
to  25  pounds  of  grain  a  day  before 
freshening.  For  the  first  4  months 
they  get  all  the  grain  they  will  eat 
(usually  up  to  30  lbs.),  Aen  they 
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are  fed  by  DHIC  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

We  recently  cut  the  acreage  of 
pasture.  The  cows  get  considerable 
feed  from  pasture  for  about  10 
days,  and  then  they  go  on  full 
barn  feed.  We  grow  32  acres  of 
corn,  and  have  put  corn  on  one 
field  for  three  years  running. 

I  might  add  that,  in  our  plans 
for  the  future,  we  are  leaning  to  a 
conventional  barn  with  a  milking 
parlor.  —  Robert  and  Jared  Wor¬ 
ley,  Forestville,  N.Y. 

COWS  AND  SPUDS 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of 
farming  in  Connecticut  is  high  land 
values,  and  the  consequent  high 
taxes,  which  on  this  farm  total 


more  per  year  than  my  father  paid 
for  the  farm. 

Still,  we  grow  50  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  keep  a  milking  herd  of 
48  purebred  Holsteins.  However, 
we  are  practically  surrounded  by 
houses,  and  my  brother  Theodore 
and  I  have  just  bought  84  acres 
about  4  miles  away  and  expect  to 
move  all  our  operations  there. 

We  started  with  purebred  cows 
about  20  years  ago.  Some  dairy¬ 
men  say  that  grades  give  just  as 
much  milk,  but  it’s  more  fun  to 
keep  purebreds.  Besides,  you  are 
building  up  an  estate  against  the 
time  when  you  sell  out. 

The  cows  average  15,000  plus 
pounds  of  milk  a  year.  We  feed 
according  to  DHIA  recommenda¬ 
tions  —  up  to  30  pounds  of  grain 


per  day,  and  we  raise  all  the 
roughage. 

All  replacements  for  the  herd 
are  raised.  What  grain  and  hay 
the  cows  leave  are  fed  to  the  young 
stock.  Maybe  you  can  buy  replace¬ 
ments  as  cheap  as  you  can  raise, 
but  it  takes  less  cash  to  raise  them, 
and  you  don’t  pay  it  out  all  at 
once. 

We  also  grow  50  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  irrigating  where  we  can 
about  3  times,  an  inch  at  a  time. 
On  the  new  farm  we  will  use  city 
water  until  we  can  build  a  pond. 

Our  full-time  work  force  is  my¬ 
self,  my  brother  Theodore  (who 
also  delivers  mail)  and  my  neph¬ 
ew,  plus  local  help  to  dig  and 
grade.  —  Leon  Kaminski,  Rock¬ 
land,  Conn. 


“Lew  Barden, 
where’d  you  get 
that  new  barn?” 


“And  all  that 
automated 
equipment?” 


“They  contract 
the  whole  job?” 


“How  did 
it  turn  out?” 


“Agway.” 


“Agway,  too.” 


“Everything  from  the 
planning  and  blue-prints 
right  on  through 
to  erection  of  the 
building  and  silo 
and  installation  of 
all  equipment.” 


“Everything  is  working 
fine  and  Agway  has 
local  service  for 
every  piece  of 
equipment  in  my  barn.” 


At  Mansfield,  Pennsylvania,  the  Lewis 
Barden-Agway  planned  and  built  1 02- 
cow,  tree-stall  barn,  with  Craine  Silo, 
automated  silage  feeding  system, 
milkhouse  for  two  bulk  milk  coolers, 
and  4-on-a-side-herringbone  parlor. 


He  said  it  last  year.  He  says  it  today. 


“After  my  barn  burned  down  I  found  that  Agway 
was  the  only  place  that  could  give  me 
the  kind  of  modern  free  stall  system  I  needed, 
planned  and  put  together  by  people 
who  are  interested  not  only  in  buildings 
and  automation,  but  also  in  the  success 
of  my  farm  operation  as  a  whole. 

And  they  know  the  kind  of  farming 
my  son  and  I  want  to  do  in  the  future.” 


From  picking  the  site,  through  financing, 

to  putting  on  that  site 

exactly  what  you  want  and  need, 

Agway  takes  care  of  all  the  details. 

For  your  new  automated  system,  . 
make  your  first  move 
in  the  direction  of  your  local  Agway. 
Agway  Inc. 
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In  the  dark 
about  farm  lighting? 


New,  modern  lighting  methods  around 
your  farm  can  prevent  accidents,  brighten 
up  working  conditions  and  promote  clean¬ 
liness. 

Your  animals  will  feed  better  and  produce 
more  in  bright,  well-lit  surroundings. 

Our  Farm  Service  Representative  can  save 
you  time,  work  and  money  by  helping  you 
plan  your  farm  lighting.  So  get  together 
with  him  . . .  come  out  of  the  dark  and  light 
up!  There’s  no  cost  or  obligation. 


Call  him  at  our  nearest  office.  He’s  always 
ready  to  advise  and  help  you  farm  better 
.  . .  electrically. 


OUR  MAN  WILL  HELP  YOU  PLAN 


540 


Ronson  Helicopters  brings  you  an  effective  combination  of 
equipment,  trained  personnel  and  proven  chemicals  to  help 
you  get  maximum  yields  from  your  acreage. 

Write  today  for  this  free  booklet  —  or  phone  609  882-9286. 


RONSON  HELICOPTERS,  INC. 

A  subsidiary  of  the  Ronson  Corporation 

P.O.  Box  1386  /  Mercer  County  Airport  /  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08607 


NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ _ 

POST  OFFICE _ STATE _  ZIP 

I  FARM _ ACRES.  MY  PRIMARY  CROPS  ARE _ 


1000  nch  gold  trim  labels  printed  with 
I  any  name  and  address  AND  Zip  Code  only 
postpaid.  3  sets,  same  or  different 
names... only  $1.25  postpaid.  Hundreds 
of  uses  1 1  Quality  gummed  paper.  FREE 
TU-TONE  GIFT  BOX  WITH  EACH  SET.  Free  catalog. 


RUBBER  STAMP  PRINTER.  Self-inking 
pocket  case  with  any  name  and  address 

fcw  2IP  CODE - or  similar  copy.  OUR 

SPECIAL  PRICE... ONLY  79V  Ppd .  TWO  FOR  S1.-19. 

PERSONALIZED  BALL  PENS.  Different 
DAKvAlil  name  on  each  if  desired.  Wonderful 
economy  glftl  2  for  30V,  4  for  50V,  10  for  $1. 


Arthur  J  Busk 
210  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New-  York  lOOlO 


GIVE...  (fO 

so  more  will  live^'^ 

HEART  FUND 


INVEST  IN 
SERIES  H 
SAVINGS  BONDS 


•  $500- $1,000- $5,000  ~  $10,000 

•  Kedeeiwabte  et  por 

•  Uberel  yield  —  when  held  fe  maturity 
e  Interest  paM  by  check  twice  a  year 


Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 

STAR-SPANGLED  SAVINGS  PLAN 
FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 


I  GRANGE  SILO  CO.  I 


NEW  PROFITS 

from 

SILAGE 
HAYLAGE 


with  the 
long-lived 


Write  for  free  bulletin. 


I  Box  217.A,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  | 

Without  obligation,  send  me  free  facts  about 
I  Grange  products.  | 

I  Name  .  | 

I  Address  . I 


Post  Office 


State 


-I 


NEW  YORK 
LAWS 

Workmen’s  compensation 
coverage  for  farm  workers  becomes 
mandatory  as  of  October  1,  1966. 
Test  of  being  subject  to  this  re¬ 
quirement  is  whether  farmer  has 
paid  cash  remuneration  to  his  farm 
laborers  in  aggregate  of  $1200 
or  more  in  calendar  year. 

“Agricultural  Truck”  classi¬ 
fication  can  be  applied  to  trucks 
with  gross  loaded  weight  of30,000 
pounds  ...  an  increase  from  the 
24,000  pound  maximum  formerly 
in  effect. 

Milk  dealers  have  long  been 
required  to  be  bonded,  or  place 
assets  in  an  escrow  account,  to 
protect  dairymen  from  suffering 
financial  loss  if  the  dealer  is  un¬ 
able  to  pay  for  milk  delivered. 
New  law  requires  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  .  .  .  as  soon  as  dealer 
is  unable  to  meet  requirements  of 
financial  security  laws  ...  to  put 
notice  of  this  fact  in  newspapers 
serving  area  involved,  and  to 
notify  dairymen  shipping  to  the 
dealer. 

Annual  inspection  of  every 
motor  vehicle  registered  in  New 
York  State  is  required  by  a  law 
becoming  effective  on  October  1, 
1966. 

Additives  to  cream  and  sour 
cream  .  .  .  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  .  .  .  are 
now  legal. 

Custom  slaughter  is  exempt 
from  inspection  when  slaughtered 
for  owner’s  own  use  .  .  .  whether 
at  the  farin  or  in  a  slaughter  house. 

Farmland  assessment  bill 
mandating  that  land  being  used 
for  farming  must  be  assessed  on 
basis  of  agricultural  uses  rather 
than  on  potential  development 
value .  .  .  this  one  died  in  the 
Senate. 

Milk  standardization  is  legal 
in  New  York  State  beginning  No¬ 
vember  1,  1966  on  an  optional 
basis.  It  allows  addition  or  with¬ 
drawal  of  fat  in  milk  so  that  stan¬ 
dardized  product  can  be  offered 
consumers. 


SOYBEAN  MEETING 

Farmers  and  industry  people 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
new  look  at  current  cultural  prac¬ 
tices  and  market  outlook  for  soy¬ 
beans  in  New  York  State  at  the 
Bill  Boyd  farm  on  September  16. 

Mr.  Laurel  C.  Meade,  President 
of  the  American  Soybean  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  discuss  market  potential 
for  soybeans;  Dr.  H.  A.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Agronomy  Department, 
Cornell  University,  will  discuss 
current  cultural  practices  and 
research  that  is  underway;  Dr.  Neil 
Rutger,  Plant  Breeding  Depart¬ 
ment,  Cornell  University,  will  show 
his  variety  plots. 

The  Boyd  farm  is  located  one- 
half  mile  east  of  Route  14  on  the 
old  State  Road  just  south  of  Gene¬ 
va  Thruway  Interchange  No.  42. 
Watch  for  signs.  The  meeting  is 
scheduled  to  start  at  2:00  p.ni- 
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FARM  DOLLAR  GUIDE 


BLEND  PRICE  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milkshed 
is  predicted  by  Market  Administrator  Pollard  to 
average  66  cents  higher  for  the  last  six  months 
of  1966  than  the  same  months  of  1965.  Predicted 
June-December  1966  blend  average,  $5*21. 

FARMERS  ARE  UP  IN  ARMS  over  Administration  at¬ 
tempts  to  fasten  blame  for  inflation  on  agricul¬ 
ture.  Charles  Shuman,  AFBP  president,  says:  "Par 
from  being  the  cause  of  inflation,  farmers  have 
been  its  chief  victims."  Mr.  Shuman  emphasizes 
that  only  government  can  prevent  or  cause  inflat¬ 
ion,  and  that  a  rise  in  prices  is  the  result  of 
inflation,  not  its  cause. 

GAS  EXPLORATION  LEASES  are  often  signed  by  land- 
owners  for  one  dollar  per  acre  per  year.  Many 
leases  include  rights  for  underground  storage  of 
gas  at  same  rate.  Some  experts  claim  that  this 
rate  is  too  low  for  storage  privileges,  and  that 
landowners  should  insist  on  negotiating. separate 
leases  . . ,  one  for  exploration  and  another  for 
storage. 

SECRETARY  FREEMAN  recently  announced  the  major 
provision  of  the  196?  wheat  program,  designed  to 
assure  needed  increases  in  production  and  raise 
income  to  producers.  The  price  support  level 
will  be  $1.25  per  bushel,  and  the  domestic  market¬ 
ing  certificates  on  an  estimated  520  million  bu¬ 
shels  will  be  valued  at  the  difference  between 
full  parity  as  of  July  1,  I967  and  the  $1.25  loan 
value.  The  certificate  issued  will  represent  ex¬ 


pected  production  on  40  percent  of  the  farm  allot¬ 
ments  on  cooperating  farms.  There  will  be  no 
acreage  diversion  program  for  wheat.  Your  acre¬ 
age  allotment  will  be  up  about  15  percent. 

AVERAGE  USEFUL  LIFE  of  farm  equipment  is  lengthen- 
ed  10^  by  adequate  storage.  Repair  and  upkeep 
costs  are  normally  lower,  and  a  farm  shop  at  one 
end  of  the  machinery  shed  makes  a  convenient,  com¬ 
fortable  place  for  making  winter  repairs. 

CORN  SILAGE  as  the  only  roughage  for  dairy  cows 
can  result  in  deficiencies  of  phosphorus,  protein, 
trace  minerals,  vitamin  A,  and  possibly  vitamin 
B.  However,  a  proper  feed  supplement  can  lick 
the  problem. 


The  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer 


I  dislike  just  one  thing  it’s  got,  and 
that  is  it’s  so  dang-blamed  hot.  But 
even  heat  is  not  so  tough  for  anyone 


with  sense  enough  to  follow  Mother 
Nature’s  tip  and  operate  at  slower 
clip.  When  temperatures  begin  to  boil, 
no  animals  or  birds  will  toil,  you 
don’t  see  much  life  anywhere;  the  hens 
are  holed  up  here  and  there,  you  won’t 
find  cows  upon  their  feet .  .  .  they’re 
in  the  shed  away  from  heat,  and  pigs 
are  in  their  wallows  cool,  it’s  only 
man  that  is  a  fool. 

That  is,  most  men  are  fools  but  me; 
why,  right  from  here  I  plainly  see 
my  neighbor  and  his  hired  man  out 
working  just  as  hard’s  they  can.  I’d 
feel  some  pity  for  those  guys,  ’cept 
they  need  not  be  so  unwise,  ’cause  all 
they  have  to  do  is  look  at  me  and 
borrow  from  my  book.  Whene’er  the 
sun  begins  to  scorch,  I  settle  down 
upon  the  porch,  and  I  don’t  move  at 
all,  by  gee,  except  to  pour  some  more 
ice  tea.  But  they  are  out  there  dripping 
sweat,  it  burns  me  up  to  watch,  and  yet 
it  also  cools  me  to  behold,  because  it 
makes  my  blood  run  cold. 


Self-Propelled  Bunk  Feeder! 


First 


new  bunk 


The  new  Badger  Self-Propelled  delivers  quantity  of  ^y  feed 
evenly  over  the  whole  length  of  your  bunk.  It  doubles  delivery 
capacity,  speeds  feeding. 

In  action,  the  new  Badger  Self-Propelled  is  simplicity  itself: 

It  simply  propels  itself  inside  its  chain  like  a  crawler  tractor, 
first  to  one  end  of  the  bunk,  then  the  other.  Feed  is  gently  and 
uniformly  delivered  off  the  leading  end  of  the  self-propelled 
feeder  as  it  proceeds  in  each  direction. 

Initial  cost  is  low.  Feeding  action  of  long-proven  double-chain- 
and-flight  unit  is  dependable.  Geared-down  operating  speed 
means  virtually  no  wear. 

Don’t  install  any  bunk  feeder  until  you’ve  seen  this  new  Badger 
SelTPropelled. 

I0H..  .  better 
than  ever! 

Badger  is  the  world's  largest- 
selling  Silo  Unloader.  New 
model  has  many  key  features. 
Ask  your  Badger  dealer 
about  them. 


Badger 

Dealerships 

Available 


idea  since  the  auger! 

BUY  THIS  BRAND-NEW  BADGER.  GET  ALL  THESE  BONUSES; 


Needs  only  1/10  the  power  used  by 
most  feeders.  A  Mi  or  3/4  hp  motor 
does  job  in  150-foot  bunk.  IV2  hp 
motor  handles  bunks  up  to  225  feet. 
Can  operate  off  H5-volt  circuit. 

Installation  is  easy.  Two-way-travel¬ 
ing  conveyor  is  only  half  as  long  as 
bunk.  Rides  on  track  suspended  from 
cross  members,  with  no  obstructions 
in  bunk  or  manger. 

Completely  eliminates  feed  separa¬ 
tion.  Feed  is  gently  conveyed,  giving 
no  chance  for  fine  or  heavy  particles 
to  separate. 


Really  safe.  All  moving  parts  are  high 
above  bunk,  out  of  reach  of  cattle. 

Handles  any  material.  Silage,  grain, 
haylage,  green  chop,  chopped  hay. 
Can  be  fed  individually  or  in  com¬ 
bination,  in  single  or  multiple  lots. 

Inside  or  outside.  For  use  inside  a 
stanchion  barn,  as  well  as  on  outside 
bunks.  Adapts  to  any  setup. 

Installed  by  Badger  Materials  Han¬ 
dling  Specialists.  Your  Badger  dealer 
will  handle  all  details  of  designing, 
installing,  servicing  . 


FINANCING  AVAILABLE 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC.,  Dept.  AA96,  Kaukauna,  Wis. 

A  subsidiary  of  Massey-Ferguson  Inc. 


Please  send  me  literature  on  the  following: 

□  Liquid  Manure  Systems  □  Forage  Harvesters 

□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Forage  Boxes 

□  Bunk  Feeders  □  Silage  Distributors 


Name_ 


□  Barn  Cleaners 

□  Forage  Blowers 

□  Badger  Dealership 


.Student  □ 


Address. 
Phone _ 
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EEDLOT 
LAYOUT 
PLAN  BOOK 


•  Fits  any  bunk  or  system 

•  Uniform  distribution 
—  no  separation 

•  Saves  75%  on  power 

•  Easy  to  relocate 


Use  our  plans  —  or  make 
your  own  with  our  simple 
standardized  components. 


I  BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

I  Dept  BF-26-9  •  Bnllion,  Wis.  54110 

I  Please  send  feedlot  plan  book.  □  I  am  a  student. 

I  Name . 


•  Address. 
I  City . 

N- _ 


state. 


“Happiness  is  a  new  OREGON  SAW  CHAIN!" 


You  know  how  useful  a  chain  saw  can 
be  on  the  farm — the  hours  of  labor 
saved,  the  extra  money  it  can  bring. 

When  your  saw  is  equipped  with  an 
OREGON  Saw  Chain,  Bar  and  Sprocket 
you  pull  big,  thick  wood  chips  from  any 
kind  of  wood.  That’s  a  sure  sign  of 
maximum  cutting  efficiency  —  fast  and 
smooth  with  iess  strain  and  wear  on  all 
parts  of  your  saw.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
OREGON  Saw  Chain  —  “You’ll  be  in 
the  chips’’. 

©1966 

OMARK  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 


YOU'RE  IN  THE  CHIPS  WITH 

OREGON 

SAW  CHAIN 

BUY  THE  CHAIN  THE 
PROFESSIONALS  USE 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


WILL  ANY  OTHER  FORAGE  BODY  DO  THIS? 


■With  a  OROVE  FORAGE  BODY  you 
can  unload  green  chop  forage,  silage, 
ear  corn  or  grain,  RIGHT  .  .  .  LEFT 
or  REAR  .  .  .  and  unload  it  FAST  .  .  . 
because  GROVE’S  independent  action 
of  Cross  Conveyor,  Beaters  and  Floor 
Drag  gives  you  more  positive  control 
and  eliminates  plugging. 


FROM  $975.00  f.o.b.  factory 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  A 
DEMONSTRATION  ON  YOUR  FARM 

Write  Dept.  AGR8 

GROVE  MFG.  CO. 

SHADY  GROVE,  PA. 


Gayway  Faiun 
Not£A 


by  HAROLD  HAWLEY 

Weedsport,  New  York 


FARMING  AT  1,000  FEET 

On  a  recent  Sunday,  the  Soil 
Conservation  District  arranged  to 
have  members  of  the  New  York 
Flying  Farmers  be  at  our  local 
airport.  Farmers  and  their  wives 
from  the  area  were  invited  to  take 
a  flight  over  their  property  and  to 
observe  some  of  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  work  done  in  the  area.  This 
was  an  entirely  different  thing  than 
a  flight  on  a  commercial  airline. 
These  trips  were  to  and  over  a 
particular  farm  or  area,  and  it  was 
amazing  what  we  saw  that  we  miss 
from  the  ground. 

We  had  nitrogen  put  on  our 
wheat  as  usual  this  spring.  From 
the  air  it  was  easy  to  see  where  the 
rig  made  each  pass  across  the 
field.  What  we  hadn’t  observed 
from  the  ground  was  diat  there 
was  some  lodging  wherever  the  rig 
went  and  for  about  three  or  four 
feet  each  side.  The  farther  from  the 
rig,  the  less  the  lodging  until  we 
approached  where  the  next  pass 
was  made.  After  seeing  this  on  our 
fields,  we  watched  for  and  saw  the 
same  tiling  on  a  couple  of  other 
farms.  We’ve  not  yet  figured  out 
the  cause,  because  the  nitrogen  was 
sprayed  on.  If  it  had  been  spread 
on  as  pellets  with  a  spinner  we 
would  assume  poor  distribution. 
Obviously,  that’s  what  we  got  with 
the  spray  boom,  but  we  haven’t 
figured  out  why  unless  maybe  the 
applier  wasn’t  using  enough 
pressure. 

Any  sags,  wet  spots,  and  clay 
knolls  could  be  spotted  afar  off. 
Right  then  and  there  I  resolved 
never  to  buy  a  farm  without  first 
flying  over  it.  Fifteen  minutes  over¬ 
head  could  tell  one  some  things  he 
might  miss  even  if  he  walked  a 
whole  farm.  Possibly  of  even 
greater  importance  was  the  drain¬ 
age  pattern.  This  is  so  much  more 
obvious  from  the  air.  Really,  here 
is  a  tool  which  could  be  pretty  use¬ 
ful  to  a  lot  of  us  if  we  remembered 
to  use  it  when  looking  over  a  new 
farm  or  possibly  in  planning  some 
changes  right  at  home. 

We  took  a  swing  over  farms 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  home. 
I  thought  I  had  hunted  over  a  lot 
of  that  country  at  one  time  or 
another  and  therefore  knew  it  a 
little.  I  was  totally  unprepared  for 
the  number  of  small  ponds  and 
swamps  scattered  throughout  the 
region. 

Back  on  the  ground  we  took  a 
look  at  a  field  of  wheat  on  which 
alfalfa  seed  was  air-sown  last 
March  long  before  the  ground  was 
firm.  We’ve  almost  never  been  able 
to  get  our  seed  on  when  we  would 
like  (by  March  25)  unless  we  walk 
it  on  with  a  wheelbarrow  seeder. 
Next  year  we  certainly  plan  to 
give  someone  a  chance  to  quote 


us  on  tlie  cost  of  air-seeding  our 
grass  seed. 

One  other  thing  about  this  flight 
surprised  me.  I  had  thought  that 
at  low  speed  and  low  altitude  one 
could  spot  most  anything  on  the 
ground  —  trees  notwithstanding. 
Not  so!  A  group  of  our  heifers 
escaped  our  notice.  Later,  ground 
inspection  showed  them  to  be  in  a 
patch  of  trees,  apparently  complete¬ 
ly  screened  off  from  above. 

OATS  -  PAST 

AND  PRESENT 

Last  year  the  oats  we  put  in  for 
silage  in  July  came  on  to  develop 
a  modest  grain  crop  which  we 
combined  in  September.  We 
thought  that  was  pretty  good,  but 
others  have  said  this  wasn’t  un¬ 
usual.  This  year  the  alfalfa  which 
was  seeded  with  the  oats  a  year 
ago  had  a  few  volunteer  oats  in 
it.  Volunteer  wheat  in  new  seedings 
we  have  always  had;  volunteer 
oats  were  a  real  surprise,  because 
I  assume  it  means  the  seed  lay 
over  all  winter  and  germinated 
this  spring,  or  else  some  plants 
which  were  started  last  fall  were 
able  to  survive  the  winter  and  came 
on  to  grow  and  form  seed  this 
spring.  It’s  always  amazing  how 
much  happens  that’s  really  not 
supposed  to,  and  usually  without 
violating  any  rules  except  some 
crazy  notions  we  have  formed  as 
to  what  is  “normal”. 

MORE  POWER 

The  spectacular  new  big  look 
in  tractors  which  results  in  one 
man  plowing  with  six,  seven,  or 
even  eight  bottoms  is  apparent  to 
all.  It’s  all  a  part  of  the  almost 
revolutionary  change  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  This  is  but  one  of  the  more 
obvious  manifestations  of  the 
increase  in  power  per  man. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  terrific 
step-up  in  the  horsepower  of  the 
new  cars  and  trucks.  Needless  to 
say,  we  aren’t  quite  so  sure  ol  the 
need  for  all  this  extra  wallop  as 
we  are  in  the  case  of  the  tractors, 
but  it’s  there  anyway. 

Naturally,  the  power  step-up 
also  continues  in  the  self-propelled 
tools.  However,  on  and  off  the 
farm  these  are  but  the  beginning. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  no 
lawn  is  too  small  for  a  power 
mower  .  .  .  which  change  brought 
about  quite  a  step-up  in  horse¬ 
power.  Of  course,  when  the  master 
graduates  from  an  ordinary  power 
mower  to  a  riding  job,  he  is  im¬ 
mediately  in  command  of  more 
horses. 

The  family  garden,  especially 
in  suburbia,  is  now  tended  witli 
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large  or  small,  simple  or  sophisti¬ 
cated  power  equipment.  Winter’s 
snows  yield  to  the  authority  of  the 
engine-powered  snow  plow  or  snow 
blower. 

The  power  plant  in  the  typical 
family’s  boat  has  gone  from  a 
strong  back  pulling  on  two  oars 
to  outboard  and  inboard  motors 
of  whatever  size  and  power  the 
family  budget  can  (hopefully) 
stand.  Even  at  the  golf  course,  the 
man  with  the  clubs  has  power  at 
his  command  —  if  not  on  the  tee, 
then  as  he  rides  down  the  fairways. 

All  this,  of  course,  totally  ig¬ 
nores  the  multitude  of  electrical 
motors  found  in  even  the  most 
humble  home  .  .  .  not  to  mention 
the  shop  and  barn. 

It’s  become  literally  true  that 
even  an  urban  family  has  more 
horsepower  at  their  command  to¬ 
day  (even  excluding  their  saddle 
stock)  than  did  full-time  farmers  a 
generation  ago.  As  for  the  step-up 
in  the  energy  available  to  today’s 
commercial  farmer  —  well,  the  fig¬ 
ure  is  simply  astronomical. 

Even  if  we  make  no  mention 
of  all  the  commercial  non-farm 
power  in  industry,  we  have  an  im¬ 
pressive  picture.  This  is  one  of  the 
fecets  of  the  American  success  story 
which  has  made  us  the  most  power- 
full  nation  in  history. 


IT'S  "IN"  THESE  DAYS 

A  new  expression  came  to  our 
attention  the  other  night.  Planning 
is  an  “in”  word  these  days,  said 
the  man.  How  right  that  is,  too. 
Has  there  ever  been  such  a  list  of 
agencies  and  committees  and 
boards  as  now  exists  to  plan  for 
the'  future  of  our  communities,  our 
land,  our  water,  etc.  It’s  high  time, 
too  .  .  .  and  all  for  the  best  if  local 
people  take  the  initiative  and  do 
the  work,  probably  with  some 
guidance  and  co-ordination  by  the 
professionals.  This  can  easily  be 
another  case  like  zoning  where  too 
many  of  us  will  do  nothing, 
because  planning  and  zoning 
sound  like  control  and  loss  of 
freedom  to  a  great  many  people. 
To  do  nothing  and  not  be  a  part 
of  the  planning  means  that  by 
default  we  let  others  do  it .  .  . 
because  it  will  be  done  with  or 
without  us. 

I’ve  felt  pretty  badly  that  farm 
people  who,  it  seems  to  me,  have 
more  to  gain  by  zoning  and  land 


"You're  just  like  every  hired  man  I 
ever  had!  Always  complaining  about 
the  beds!" 
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use  planning  than  anyone  else, 
seem  to  shy  awmy  because  of  this 
fear  of  “control”.  Actually,  I’m 
much  more  concerned  about  the 
implications  of  unrestricted  land 
use  which  involves  everything  from 
junk  yards,  highways,  etc.  to 
sprawling  real  estate  development, 
and  to  absorption  for  recreation 
facilities  right  on  through  to  the 
tax  implications  to  all  those  in  a 
community  involved. 

If  people  are  allowed  to  build 
in  strings  along  the  main  high¬ 
ways,  it  becomes  mighty  expensive 
to  service  such  developments  .  .  . 
and  the  farm  land  in  those  town¬ 
ships  will  be  carrying  a  big  share 
of  that  additional  cost.  Ultimately, 
this  hit-and-miss  building  will 


result  in  some  new  looks  at  farm 
land  assessments,  to  the  detriment 
of  those  wishing  to  continue  as 
farmers.  By  the  time  that  happens 
it  will  be  pretty  late  to  do  much 
about  it.  For  most  of  us,  theproper 
time  to  worry  about  our  future  is 
now  —  and  the  place  to  start  it  on 
some  of  these  planning  committees 
and  zoning  study  groups. 

PHEASANTS 

Never  since  we  were  youngsters 
have  w'e  seen  so  many  adult 
pheasants  winter  over  and  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  nesting  season.  Never 
since  we  can  remember  have  we 
gone  through  to  midsummer  with¬ 


out  seeing  several  broods  of  young 
pheasants.  This  year,  to  date,  nary 
a  chick.  It’s  only  a  guess,  but  we 
assume  that  the  late,  cold,  wet 
spring  was  pretty  rough  on  the 
nesting  and  hatching  routine. 
Hopefully,  the-  hens  started  over 
again  with  another  hatch,  and  per¬ 
haps  we’ll  see  a  lot  of  late-hatched 
birds  running  around  yet.  Let’s 
hope  so!  It’s  been  a  long  hard 
pull  to  get  a  decent  carryover  of 
breeding  stock,  and  this  spring  it 
looked  as  though  happy  days  were 
here  again  until  the  weather  turned 
so  unfavorable  for  a  hatch.  I’d  like 
once  again  to  see  us  get  to  where 
pheasant  hunting  was  a  little  more 
shooting  and  a  little  less  hunting 
than  it’s  been  for  several  years. 


BIG  J  CHAIN  BARN  CLEANING  SYSTEM 

WORKS  23'  PER  MINUTE 


Moves  liquids  and 
solids.  Gaivanized 
steel  elevator  at  no 
extra  cost.  Heavy- 
duty  forged  links — 
reversibie  for  extra 
wear.  Built  for  years 
of  trouble-free  use. 


High  speed  cleaning.  Heavy-duty  elevator  with  rugged  backbone  is  galvanized 
costs  no  more  than  a  painted  unit. 


Here’s  how  Jamesway  power  chor- 
ing  works  for  you.  Just  press  a  but¬ 
ton  and  this  big-capacity  system 
takes  over  barn  cleaning  drudgery. 
You’ll  never  have  to  fork  manure 
again,  except  for  spot  cleaning  bed¬ 
ding  and  pen  areas.  The  Big  J 
Chain  Barn  Cleaning  System  is 
completely  mechanical  —  does  the 
whole  job  for  you.  Dependably. 
Economically. 

Makes  the  most  of  your  time 

The  Big  J  barn  cleaner  is  fast.  It 
moves  both  liquids  and  solids  out  at 
a  pace-setting  23  feet  per  minute. 
You  can  clean  gutters,  load,  field 
spread  and  return  before  many 
other  systems  are  even  through 
cleaning  the  gutters. 


4832 


Only  the  Big  J  has  it 

Heavy-duty,  galvanized  steel  eleva¬ 
tor  is  an  exclusive  with  the  Big  J 
Chain  Barn  Cleaning  System.  And 
you  get  it  for  the  same  price  as  a 
painted  unit.  More,  you  get  resist¬ 
ance  to  manure  and  weather  that 
adds  years  of  operation^  good  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Heavy-duty  chain.  Dependable 

Heat-treated,  drop-forged  steel  links 
(reversible  for  extra  years  of  wear) 
.  .  .  rugged  scrapers  with  wear 
shoes  . . .  flanged  adjustable  12"  cor- 
ers  .  .  .  shear-bolt  protected  drive 
sprocket  add  up  to  longer,  more 
dependable  service  and  smoother 
operation. 

To  take  the  manpower  out  of 


barn  cleaning,  see  your  Jamesway 
dealer.  Or  write  for  complete  details 
on  Big  J  Barn  Cleaning  Systems. 


SHUTTLE-STROKE  BARN 
CLEANER 

Push  and  pull  action  mixes  liquids 
and  solids  to  save  all  the  nutrients. 
Prevents  liquid  run  off,  saves  extra 
dollars  worth  of  fertilizer  value  each 
year.  Can  be  adapted  to  the  most 
difficult  barn  layout.  Ideal  for  large 
herds,  liquid  manure  systems. 


JAMESWAY. 

DIVISION  OF  BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  - 
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America's  most  dependoble 
Farm  Tank 


•  Easiest  to  clean  .  .  .  automatically,  or  by  hand. 

•  All  welded  construction. 


Lowest  pouring  height. 

Patented  refrigeration  cools  milk  cheaper,  with  less 
rts,  than  any  other  system. 


A  Complete  Line 
of  Barn  Equipment 


•  Designed  for  increased 
milk  production. 

•  Cleaner  cows  with 
less  work  for  you. 


COMFORTMASTER  STALLS 


FREE  STALLS 


For  more  information  write  to 

GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Millville,  Pa.  17846 


STANDARD 

“MAKES 
EVERY 
COW 
A 

QUEEN" 

IN 

•  EASY-ALL  COMFORT 
STALLS 


•  EASY-ALL  SILO  UNLOADER 


MIGHTY-MOVE  BARN  CLEANER 


AA 


CUT  ON  DOHED  LINE  AND  SEND  TODAY 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT,  INC.  DEPT. 
BEL  AIR,  MARYLAND  21014 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE  YOUR  CATALOG. 

I  AM  INTERESTED  IN  STALLS  □ 

BARN  CLEANER  □  SILO  UNLOADER  □ 

BUNK  FEEDER  □  FREE  STALLS  □ 

OTHER  EQUIPMENT  □ 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


1966  TorA 
or  Dodge 
$999 

■^991 


AMERICA’S  MOST 
SENSATIONAL 
CAR  OFFER 


BUY  DIRECT  and  save.  Ex¬ 
taxis.  4-door,  6  cylinder^ 
autom.  trans.,  well-main¬ 
tained,  double  checked. 
New  Firestone  tires  &  color 
choice.  Heater,  defroster, 
jack  &  spare.  Ideal  for 
own  use  or  resale  at  a 
profit.  Write  today. 

_  FREE  CATALOG! 

SSOCIATED  AUTO 

WHOLESALERS  CORP  •  DEPT.  102 
40  Newbridge  Rd.,  Hicksville,  N.Y.  11801 
PHONE:  (516)  GE  3-2460 


Dodge 

1965  4199' 
Cli« 


HOLD  THAT  UVE6T0CK  Ua 


POLYETHYLENE  ELECTRIC 
FENCE  INSULATORS^ 


iStop  costly  current 


leakage!  Easy  to  ap¬ 
ply  Red  Snap’rs  give  long  ser¬ 
vice— won’t  arc  out.  Made  only 
by  North  Central  Plastics, 
Ellendale,  Minnesota. 


FIT  ANY  TYPE  POST 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLEHA  BROS.-BLUEBEfiRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammonton,  N.J. 

CANADIAN  HEMLOCK 

For  true  GRACE  and  BEAUTY— 

These  sturdy,  well  rooted  3-yr. 

8"  to  12"  plants  are  ideal  for 
background  or  hedge  in  sun  or 
shade.  Trim  to  desired  height. 

Postpaid  —  No  C.O.D. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


BOX  83-1 


INDIANA,  PA. 


On  Natf tor's 

UNITE 


CANKER— THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris 4  N.  Y. 


AU  FAMOUS 
BRANDS! 


■  FARM 
TRUCK 


AtLESS^ 

THAN 

WHOLESALE. 


HIKES  ;:s? 


'  RELIABLE  TIRE  BIST.,  1113  Chestnut  St .  Camilen,  N. ) 


Egg  Markets . . . 

WHO’S  YOUR 


WAS  IT  Napoleon  who  said, 
“Never  underrate  your  enemy?” 
I  can’t  be  sure,  but  it  sounds  like 
him,  doesn’t  it? 

When  the  poultry  industry  was 
back  in  the  stage  where  every  farm 
kept  a  flock  of  chickens,  farmers 
gave  no  thought  to  who  was  com¬ 
peting  with  tliem  for  markets.  It 
wasn’t  important.  Some  had  a 
dozen  chickens,  some  had  fifty  and 
some  had  as  many  as  200  to  300. 

Then  came  the  trap-nest,  incu¬ 
bators,  artificial  lighting,  and  bal¬ 
anced  rations  .  .  .  and  we  had  a 
commercial  egg  industry.  In  the 
1920’s  farmers  began  keeping 
flocks  as  big  as  5,000.  In  the 
1930’s,  10,000-bird  flocks  were  no 
longer  news,  even  though  they 
were  not  common. 

Well,  you  know  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  since.  In  California,  a  poul¬ 
try  farm  called  Egg  City  has  a 
million  hens  .  .  .  and  Fred  Adams 
of  Edwards,  Mississippi,  tops  that 
by  another  quarter  million.  Of 
course,  these  are  still  rarities,  but 
100,000-hen  farms  are  now  as 
common  as  10,000-hen  farms  were 
in  the  ’30s. 

What  About  Size? 

Some  folks  think  that  these  mam¬ 
moth  farms  have  a  big  advantage 
over  everything  smaller.  I  haven’t 
found  it  so.  It’s  true  that,  whenever 
egg  prices  are  reasonably  good, 
even  a  very  small  margin  per 
dozen  adds  up  to  a  good  income 
in  total  on  the  big  places.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  six  month’s  period 
of  low  prices,  like  we  had  a  year 
ago,  add  up  to  some  sizable  losses 
on  these  jumbo  farms. 

True,  the  big  fellows  have  some 
cost  advantages.  They  may  save 
$2  or  even  $5  a  ton  on  their  feed 
compared  to  the  price  paid  by  a 
well-run  family  farm  of  say  20,000 
hens.  To  this  you  can  add  a  few 
other  small  savings  .  .  .  I’ve  seen 
it  add  up  to  as  much  as  30  or  40 
cents  a  hen.  But  I’ve  yet  to  see  one 
of  these  really  big  outfits  get  the 
production  or  livability  or  feed 
conversion  to  match  a  good 
family-operated  operation. 

They  are  more  likely  to  fall  one 
to  one-and-a-half  dozen  eggs  per 
hen  short  for  a  year’s  lay.  Mor¬ 
tality  generally  runs  higher,  and 
it’s  common  to  find  that  they  use 
1/4  to  1/2  pound  more  feed  to 
produce  each  dozen  eggs.  They 
just  can’t  seem  to  get  as  sharp  Hock 
management  out  of  hired  help  as 
a  father  and  son  and  a  couple  of 
children  achieve.  Add  these  differ¬ 
ences  up  and  the  annual  net  result 
will  be  nearer  50  to  60  cents  a  hen 
in  favor  of  the  family  farm. 

The  way  it  looks  to  me,  as  I 
get  close  to  these  different  opera¬ 
tions,  the  advantage  is  still  with 
the  well-run  family  farm  of  10,000 
to  50,000  hens,  with  not  much 
difference  between  these  limits. 

Another  thing  which  is  gradual¬ 
ly  becoming  a  way  of  life  in  the 

•Agway's  Director  of  Poultry  Industry  Relations 


COMPETITOR? 


by  Johnny  Huttar* 

business  of  egg  production  is  this 
thing  called  vertical  integration. 
In  low-income  areas,  like  the  South, 
it  has  really  taken  hold. 

In  my  travels  through  the  egg- 
producing  areas  of  the  South  for 
the  past  seven  years.  I’ve  seen 
vertical  integration  grow  from  a 
slow  start  to  where  about  half  the 
hens  are  now  in  such  programs. 
There  we  find  many  farmers  with 
too  little  capital  to  finance  flocks 
of  5,000  hens  or  more,  too  little 
production  know-how,  a  relatively 
lower  standard  of  living,  and  not 
too  many  alternative  opportunities 
to  earn  a  living  in  business  and 
industry. 

Assured  Income 

Here  the  big  feed  company, 
hatchery  or  egg  distributor  can 
find  many  farm  folks  who  like  the 
opportunity  of  using  their  farms 
and  labor  to  get  an  assured 
income,  with  no  market  risk.  They 
gladly  follow  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  from  the  service  men  of  an 
integrator.  The  deal  is  good 
enough,  by  their  standards,  that 
they  perform  ambitiously,  because 
they  know  they’ll  be  cut  out  if  they 
don’t. 

Production  is  generally  good  in 
these  integrated  operations, 
because  the  individual  flocks  gen¬ 
erally  run  from  5,000  to  10,000 
hens  each,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  family.  The  integrator,  if 
he’s  a  feed  man,  usually  hatches 
his  own  chicks  and  markets  the 
eggs  ...  or  he  makes  his  own  feed 
if  he’s  a  hatcheryman.  So  he  has 
some  real  savings. 

He  generally  has  a  big  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  whole  business  which 
isn’t  all  paid  for.  So  he  still  has  to 
earn  the  money  for  interest  and 
principal  payments  out  of  the  eggs. 
This  means  that  periods  of  low  egg 
prices  pinch  the  integrator,  who 
lacks  a  financial  back-log,  just  like 
an  independent.  It  runs  up  into 
big  figures  pretty  quick. 

Plenty  of  Capital 

The  competition  from  large  in¬ 
tegrators,  then,  comes  from  those 
who  have  plenty  of  capital  and 
are  able  and  willing  to  weather 
some  sizable  losses  at  times.  In 
our  own  Northeast  there  is  plenty 
of  production  know-how,  and 
many  family  farms  aren’t  burden¬ 
ed  with  a  heavy  debt  load.  The 
region  has  lots  of  good  markets 
and  many  opportunities  to  make 
a  living  off  the  farm.  Under  such 
circumstances,  vertical  integration 
has  little  appeal  and  will  make 
headway  pretty  slow. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  it  won’t 
come  or  that  it  has  no  place.  There 
are  young  poultrymenwho  haven’t 
the  capital  or  credit  to  invest  what 
they  need  to  get  up  to  a  10,000 
(or  more)  flock  size.  Some  of  these 
are  looking  for  “contracts”  to  get 
established  and  build  capital. 

There  are  also  some  in  middle 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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NEW  YORK 
STATE  EXPO 

IT’S  125  years  since  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Agriculture  So¬ 
ciety  and  a  small  group  of  farmers 
put  together  the  first  New  York 
State  Fair  in  a  small  enclosed 
grove  near  Clinton  Square  in 
Syracuse.  Now  tire  grounds  cover 
350  acres,  with  50  permanent 
buildings,  and  nearly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  people  visit  the  Exposition 
from  all  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Ex¬ 
position  in  1841  was  to  promote 
agriculture  and  household  arts  in 
the  State,  and  to  distribute  infor¬ 
mation  among  farmers.  Today’s 
purpose  is  much  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  ...  a  showcase  for  the  display 
of  the  State’s  natural  wealth,  pro¬ 
ductivity,  talents,  and  ideas. 

The  1966  Exposition  starts 
August  30  and  goes  through  Labor 
Day,  September  5.  The  following 
listing  may  help  you  pick  out  the 
events  you  particularly  want  to 
see: 


Sat.  Aug.  27 


Mon.  Aug.  29 


Tues.  Aug.  30 


—  Judging  begins  for 
International  Horse 
Show 

—  Judging  of  Dairy 
Products 

—  J  udging  of  Quality 
Beef  Contest  Steers 

—  Judging  of  Dairy 
Goats,  1  p.m. 

—  J  udging  of  Fruit  and 
Farm  Products, 

10  a.m. 


—  Judging  of  Grange 
Exhibits,  10  a.m. 

—  J  udging  of  Forage 
and  Grain 

—  Judging  of  Poultry 
—  J  udging  of  Swine 
—  Judging  of  Sheep 
—  Inspection  of  Pork 
Carcasses,  4  p.m. 

—  Horse  Pulling  Con¬ 
test,  5  p.m. 

—  Judging  of  Dairy 
C  attle 

—  Auction  of  Champion 
Carcasses,  2  p.m. 

At  the  Flower  Show  in  the  Horti- 


Aug.  30&31 
Aug.  30-Sep.  1 
Aug.  30-Sep.  2 
Wed.  Aug.  31 


Aug.  31-Sep.  2 
Fri.  Sep.  2 


cultural  Building  there  is  some¬ 
thing  new  to  be  seen  every  day. 
Displays  and  exhibits  are  constant¬ 
ly  changed  throughout  Exposition 
week.  Judging  days  are  as  follows: 
for  garden  flowers,  Tuesday,  Au¬ 
gust  30;  for  African  violets  (com¬ 
mercial  growers)  August  30 
through  September  3;  African 
violets  (amateur  growers)  Septem¬ 
ber  3  through  September  5;  roses, 
September  3-4;  and  dahlias,  Sep¬ 
tember  4.  Judging  begins  at  11:30 


a.m. 


The  professional  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  show  will  extend  from  Wed¬ 


nesday,  August  31  through  Mon¬ 
day,  September  5,  and  the 
gladiolus  show  and  educational 
exhibit  is  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
September  1  and  Friday,  Septem¬ 
ber  2. 

The  Farm  Machinery  Show  has 
a  new  name  .  .  .  it’s  now^  the  Farm 
Machinery  and  Garden  Implement 
Show,  and  it  is  open  from  the 
beginning  to  end  of  the  Exposition 
(from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily). 
Ten  acres  will  be  provided  for  the 
exhibits,  and  there  will  be  some¬ 
thing  for  everyone  .  .  .  farmers  and 
urban  dwellers. 
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September 

is  Wayne 

Dairy 

Month! 


In  September,  more  than  ever  before,  your  WAYNE  Dealer  is  headquarters  for 
new  ideas  to  help  you  get  bigger  milk  checks.  Check  with  him  soon  for  the  many 
exciting  ideas  and  events  he  will  be  featuring  during  September.  Participate  in 
and  profit  from  WAYNE  DAIRY  MONTH. 


S00 

new  film 

on  how 

Wayne  Research 
creates  new 
dairy  profits. 


u  FLOW  a"** 
”sT  COVi 

Reding 

programs. 


fifSfCRIPTlON 

#  ideas’ 


Ask  About  it . . . 
Don't  Miss  it . . . 


See  your  Wayne  Dealer  Now 


WAYNE 

FEEDS 


Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  Builders  of  Tomorrow's  Feeds . .  .Today 


Executive  Offices;  Chicago,  Illinois  60606  •  Mills  at  Guntersville,  Alabama  •  Troy,  Alabama  •  Gainesville,  Georgia  •  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois  •  Peoria,  Illinois  •  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana  •  Iowa  City,  Iowa  •  Mason  City,  Iowa  •  Omaha,  Nebraska  •  Buffalo,  New  York  •  Everson,  Pennsylvania  •  Memphis,  Tennessee  •  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Portsmouth,  Virginia  •  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 
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(Continued  from  page  26) 


Only  a  Cornell  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Barn  Cleaner  features 
the  drive  chain  with  short 
Round-Oval  Link  design. 
What  does  it  mean  to 
barn  cleaner  efficiency 
land  econnfdyW 
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tfound-O^'  Links  >'^ed^^' 
imanure  i^ne  bc^er, 
prevent  ccmnefon.  iSiich 
I i n k is  formed,  n ot  ri  veied . 

No  crevices  .  .  ..  nothing 
to  work  loose.  Special 
short  length  prevents 
jamming,  and  breahage, 
minimizes  link  wear. 


M 


G^'f^C^ell  addsl^. 
i;tfee  'ribbnit^’  a<di^^ 

'  s  v' 

"  va  n  tag  eat:;:  n  o  n  -  sli  p , 
douhle^rltnoth  drive 
sprocket ^^tifvn4nch  drive 
paddle  to  prevent  manure 
pile-up  or  roll-back/ 

<  exclusive  reverse  corner 
idlers  or  slide  for  greater  ii 
adaptability  optional.  In- 
stall  a  Cornell  barn  clean¬ 
er  .  ,  .  or  convert  your 
present  In  stall  ation«^rite 
for  complete  data  todays 


Also  distributors  of 
Vandale  Silo  Unloaders. 


CORNELL 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  C  •  Laceyville,  Pennsylvania 


Competitor 


or  later  life  who  want  to  stay  on 
their  farms,  or  have  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  a  good  living  else¬ 
where.  They  may  not  be  able  or 
want  to  take  the  market  risks.  They 
too  may  have  to  invest  in  moderni¬ 
zation  or  expansion  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  facilities,  so  they  go  into 
contract  egg  production,  at  least 
temporarily.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  state  of  Maine  and  parts 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

The  South 

In  talking  about  vertical  inte¬ 
gration,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
poultrymen  in  the  South  generally 
have  a  lower  cost  of  living  and  a 
somewhat  lower  standard  of  living 
on  the  whole  than  is  true  up  in  our 
N  ortheast.  This,  plus  their  reduced 
production  of  cotton,  tobacco  and 
peanuts,  has  turned  them  increas¬ 
ingly  to  poultry  production  .  .  . 
first  broilers  and  now  eggs.  It  has 
paid  off  so  far. 

The  relatively-good  egg  markets 
of  the  last  5  years  have  brought  in 
some  pretty  good  profits.  As  a 
result,  egg  production  has  about 
doubled  in  this  period  in  the  block 
of  states  south  of  Virginia  and 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

This  rapid  expansion  has  now 
brought  the  entire  area,  including 
Florida,  from  an  egg  deficit  to  an 
egg  surplus  position.  Had  we  not 
had  the  recent  very  favorable  egg 
price  period,  it’s  my  opinion  that 
further  expansion  would  have 
slowed  down  to  a  walk.  It  is  also 
my  guess  that  future  periods  of 
low  prices  .  .  .  and  we’re  bound  to 
get  them  .  .  .  will  hurt  surplus  areas 
like  the  South  more  than  they  have 
in  the  past. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we’ll 
see  increased  shipments  of  their 
eggs  into  our  markets  for  several 
years  yet.  They’ve  got  to  move 
their  surplus,  and  ours  are  the  best 
markets  available  to  them.  This 
makes  it  rough  for  producers  up 
here.  Does  this  mean  that  we  can’t 
survive  this  competition? I  wouldn’t 
say  this  because  I  don’t  believe  it 
.  .  .  but  let’s  not  underrate  this 
competition. 

Some  Comparisons 

Keep  in  mind  that  margins, 
profits  or  labor  income  .  .  .  how¬ 
ever  you  look  at  it .  .  .  come  from 
the  difference  between  costs  and 
what  the  eggs  bring. 

Based  on  the  information  I  have, 
the  competitive  picture  looks  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

Costs:  Feed  is  the  biggest  cost 
in  producing  eggs.  In  the  Caro- 
linas  I  found  feed  prices  about  at 
the  same  level  as  poultrymen  in 
the  Northeast  pay  for  similarqual- 
ity  and  load  size.  In  Georgia  and 
on  west  across  the  Gulf  feed  prices 
averaged  about  $4  a  ton  lower. 
In  Florida  they  were  $2  to  $4  a 
ton  higher. 

Ready-to-lay  pullets  make  up 
the  second  highest  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Because  of  averagely  lower 
feed  prices,  and  because  so  many 
are  produced  under  contract  by 
growers  who  get  one  cent  a  bird  a 
week,  replacement  pullets  cost  10- 


30  cents  less  in  most  of  the  South. 

Labor  is  cheaper  by  the  hour, 
day  or  week  than  up  here,  but  on 
more  than  half  the  farms  it  is  less 
efficient  than  the  family  or  hired 
help  in  the  Northeast.  Overall,  the 
South  may  have  a  small  advantage 
in  labor  cost  per  dozen  eggs  pro¬ 
duced. 

Housing  and  equipment  are  of 
two  widely- different  types  in  the 
southern  states  I  visited.  In  the 
Carolinas  and  the  northern  half 
of  Georgia  ...  as  well  as  in  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Mississippi ,  .  .  most 
poultrymen  use  pole  type,  open¬ 
sided,  dirt  floor  houses.  They  have 
plenty  of  heat  for  6  to  8  months, 
but  must  cover  the  sides  with  plas¬ 
tic  film  during  winter  cold  spells. 
So  they  have  to  give  the  birds 
more  floor  space  than  we  do  in 
our  modern,  high-density  houses. 
While  their  houses  cost  much  less 
per  square  foot  than  ours,  they 
are  not  much  cheaper  per  hen. 

In  Florida  and  the  southern  half 
of  Georgia  and  the  Gulf  states, 
what  is  called  a  “Galifornia  Cage 
House”  is  predominant.  This  is 
very  inexpensive  per  square  foot 
and  per  hen.  A  peaked  roof  on 
poles  8  to  10  feet  apart  runs  100 
to  500  feet  long.  A  row  of  single¬ 
tier  cages  is  fastened  to  the  poles 
on  each  side,  and  a  cement  walk 
about  30  inches  wide  runs  down 
between  them.  Feeding  and  egg 
gathering  is  done  by  motorized 
cart  which  travels  on  the  cement 
walk.  Miscellaneous  costs  such  as 
taxes,  insurance,  etc.  are  all  lower 
in  most  of  the  Southern  states  than 
up  here. 

Put  these  all  together  and  I 
would  estimate  comparative  total 
costs  of  production  in  the  Caro¬ 
linas  and  Florida  about  the  same 
as  in  the  Northeast.  In  the  balance 
of  the  South,  the  costs  per  dozen 
were  from  1  to  3  cents  a  dozen  less 
than  good  poultrymen  achieve  up 
here. 

Returns:  A  minor  portion  of  the 
eggs  produced  in  the  South  find 
their  way  into  pretty  good  markets, 
notably  in  Florida.  The  rest  of  the 
eggs,  especially  those  shipped  up 
into  our  markets,  net  the  producers 

2  to  5  cents  a  dozen  less  than  the 
majority  of  commercial  poultry- 
men  get  here.  The  average  is  about 

3  cents  a  dozen  less. 

This  means  that  they  have  and 
still  are  offering  fine  eggs  in  our 
big  city  markets  for  several  cents 
a  dozen  less  than  our  eggs  have 
been  selling  for.  The  pressure  of 
this  cut-rate  competition  is  being 
felt  more  and  more.  The  large 
chain  stores  buy  increasing  quan¬ 
tities  of  these  Southern  eggs,  and 
use  them  as  levers  to  force  the  price 
down  on  their“nearby”purchases. 

This  is  the  competition  which 
we  must  not  underrate.  It’s  my 
opinion  that  well-run  family  farms 
in  the  Northeast  can  and  will  keep 
their  total  production  costs  within 
one  cent  a  dozen  of  the  South.  This 
is  less  than  it  costs  them  to  put 
eggs  into  our  markets. 


Son:  "Dad,  why  is  a  man  al¬ 
lowed  only  one  wife?" 

Dad:  "Son,  when  you  grow  up 
you  will  learn  that  the  low  pro¬ 
tects  him  who  can't  protect  him¬ 
self." 


Makes 

Fencing... 

Push-Button 

FAST 

Push-Button 

EASY 


Shaver  takes 
the  work  and 


Exclusive 
Patented  Design. 


sweat  out  of  fencing  .  .  .  sets  a 
4"-5"  post  in  as  little  as  10-15 
seconds!  You'll  set  up  to  80  rods 
of  posts  in  just  80  minutes.  Over 
30,000  lbs.  max.  impact  works  for 
you  .  .  .  and  there's  no  digging,  no 
tamping!  Drives  posts  up  to  8"  dia., 
8'  long. 


Distributed  in  N.Y.  by  Tudor  &  Jones,  Weedsport,  N.Y.; 
otl^r  areas  by  Wayne  R.  Wyant,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

MANUFACTURING  CO, 
GRAETTINGER,  IOWA 


Built  by  the  most 
experienced  men 
in  mechanized 
feeding— tested 
and  proved— 

UNLOADERS 
Jty  BUNK  FEEDERS 
PRO-MET’R- 

Atcut^j4(atit 


stanchion  Feeder 


Let  our  specialists  plan  your  beef  or  dairy  mech¬ 
anized  set-up.  No  cost  or  obligation.  Get  the  facts 
about  our  new  improved  Overhead  STANCHION 
BARN  FEEDER. 


FREE!  73  page  Automatic  Feeding  manual.  Write... 

VAN  DUSEN  A  CO.,  inc. 

WAYZATA,  MINN.  BOX  912-6 


THE  DEPENDABLE  ONE 
First  Name  in  Mechanized  Feeding 


Tb«  OMraiteed  Peifoniaace  af  ANDER-  I* 
SOK  Machiies  will  cliBiaaie  you  lock  | 
pioblems ...  A  model  fei  every  coaditioa  | 
aad  badge!.  Write  or  call...  f 

ARMOR  METAL  PRODUCTS  I 

Bo*  822  ^  Ph.  406-422-5S60  ? 

Helena.  Montana  59601  I 


H  EAL,  TEAT  S 

Soften  UDDERS! 

You  will  like  this  modern,  more  ef¬ 
fective  medication  for  Sore  Teats. 
Tender  Udders.  More  soothing, 
more  softening:,  more  penetrating 
to  relieve  soreness  . . .  reduce  con¬ 
gestion.  ^1  at  drug  and  farm 
stores,  or  write 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  9.  N.Y. 


ANDERSON 
ROTARY 
ROCK 
PICKER 
World’s 
Finest 


WR6NCH 

LOOSENS  RUSTED  NUTS,  BOLTS,  PARTS  IN  SECONDS 
at  Service  Stations,  Auto  and  Hardware  Stores 


■A»IAT0a  SMCIAITT  CMPARY,  CIAILOTTI,  ■.  C. 
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VISIT  THE  FLOWER  SHOW 


by  Nenebin  R.  White 


HAVE  YOU  been  to  our  New 
York  State  Exposition  at  Syracuse 
recently?  If  not,  you’ll  be  surprised 
how  the  whole  pattern  ofthe“Fair” 
has  changed  in  recent  years.  Now 
it’s  better  than  ever,  and  all  the 
family  will  find  many  things  to 
interest  and  entertain  them. 

There  are  so  many  horticultural 
classes  and  exhibits  that  a  separate 
premium  book  called  “Flower 
Show”  is  published.  One  of  the  fun 
things  to  do  would  be  go  and  look 
around  this  year,  then  next  sum¬ 
mer  get  the  book  early  and  enter 
a  class  or  two.  There  are  classes 
for  almost  any  group  you  can 
name  —  juniors,  seniors,  profes¬ 
sionals,  commercial  — giving 
everyone  a  chance  to  compete  with 
people  in  their  own  age  group  or 
standing. 

It  might  be  wise  to  ask  a  Garden 
Club  member  for  help,  especially 
as  to  what  flowers  cannot  be  used 
in  arrangements.  There  is  a  list  of 
protected  plants  which,  even  if  you 
grow  them  yourself,  cannot  be  used 
in  a  recognized  flower  show. 

Another  section  of  the  Horticul- 
tural  Department  will  be  “Gardens 
for  Natural  Beauty,”  areas  8  x  15 
feet  which  may  include  planting 
boxes  and  similar  units,  alone  or 
with  plant  beds  or  backgrounds. 
These  should  really  give  you  some 
wonderful  ideas  for  your  own  gar¬ 
den  and  yard. 

There  will  be  entries  of  plants 
and  flowers  from  both  commercial 
growers  and  amateurs,  including 
juniors.  A  very  comprehensive  list 
will  be  included  in  this  group  — 
annuals,  perennials,  bulbs  and 
roses.  Here  is  where  a  few  blossoms 
of  delphiniums,  zinnias,  petunias, 
or  a  nice  house  plant  may  win  you 
a  ribbon  and  maybe  even  some 
prize  money! 

Flower  Arrangements 

One  of  the  most  delightful  sec¬ 
tions  is  where  the  table  arrange¬ 
ments  and  special  flower  arrange¬ 
ments  are  on  display.  Most  of 
these  will  have  a  basic  theme  this 
year,  “Natural  Beauty  in  New 
York  State.”  This  section  is  divided 
into  five  areas:  Southern,  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York  and  Long 
Island,  Eastern  and  Adirondack, 
Central  and  Finger  Lakes,  and 
Western. 

Modern  flower  arrangements 
can  be  exquisite  ,and  are  a  real 
challenge.  Figurines,  wood,  stone, 
and  such  things  are  used  to  help 
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carry  out  many  themes.  I’m  sure 
you  will  go  home  with  many  new 
ideas. 

The  Garden  Glub  entries  include 
arrangements  for  niches,  mantles, 
side  tables,  and  other  table  pieces. 
I  always  drool  over  these  —  the 
buffet,  luncheon,  and  dinner  table 
entries  make  me  want  to  set  them 
up  in  our  house  for  the  next  meal! 
Even  for  non-gardeners,  the  nat¬ 
ural  beauty  and  perfection  of  these 
flowers,  plants,  and  arrangements 
should  be  fascinating. 

Permanent  Displays 

Two  years  ago,  the  New  York 
State  Nurserymen’s  Association 
started  a  program  of  permanent 
plant  displays,  which  in  time  will 
be  a  great  asset  to  the  Exposition 
grounds.  These  are  located  around 
the  Horticulture  Building  and  in¬ 
clude  many  unusual  evergreens 
and  shrubs,  as  well  as  the  more 
common  ones.  The  design,  labor, 
and  all  plant  materials  were  do¬ 
nated  by  various  members  of  the 
Nurserymen’s  Association. 

Like  every  volunteer  job  of  this 
nature,  a  “spark  plug”  was  need¬ 
ed;  in  this  case  it  turned  out  to  be 
William  Kuhl  of  Skaneateles. 
Again  this  year,  in  cooperation 
with  his  fellow  nurserymen,  Mr. 
Kuhl  has  undertaken  to  add  new 
plantings  to  this  project. 


HOME  WORKSHOP 


PATTERN 


A  good  sign  should  be  attractive 
and  at  the  same  time  make  your 
name  and  house  number  easy  to 
read.  Pattern  328  gives  actual-size 
cutting  guides  for  the  simple 
frames  shown  here,  as  well  as  an 
alphabet  of  block  letters  and 
matching  numerals.  This  pattern 
is  35  cents.  It  also  is  in  the  Yard 
and  Garden  Packet  No.  74  which 
contains  many  other  ideas  and 
directions;  costs  $1. 

Send  orders  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Pattern  Dept.,  Bedford 
Hills,  New  York. 


keep  you  moving 
in  any  weather! 


Get  go  ahead  traction  from  ARPS  HALF-TRACKS  now 
before  you’re  “stuck”  without  them!  Why  chance  losing 
a  crop  due  to  muddy  fields?  Thousands  of  farmers 
have  saved  crops  worth  millions  of  dollars  because 
only  ARPS  HALF-TRACKS  gave  them  extra  flotation 
and  super  traction,  letting  them  work  in  soft,  deep  mud. 


ARPS  HALF-TRACKS  will  fit  most  tractors 
and  self-propelled  combines.  Write 
today  for  free  literature  .  .  .  specify  ^  ^ 

make,  model  and  tire  size. 


ARPS  CORP. 

(Subsidiary  of  Chromalloy-  American  (krrp.) 

Dept.  AA-9  NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS. 


REAR  BLADES  &  RAKES  •  DOZERS  •  SNOW  BLOWERS 


woons 

SIDE  MTD.  —  GEAR-DRIVEN 


DITCH  BANK  MOWER 

S105  S106 

5-ft.  swath  6-ft.  swath 

•  Mows  at  any  angle  —  straight 
up  to  straight  down 

•  Hydraulic  lift  angle  control  — 
"floats"  in  normal  operation 

•  Self-equalizing  universal  drive 
provides  180°  angle  range  of 
operation 

•  Mounts  on  standard  3-point  hitch 

•  Mows  ditch  banks,  road  shoulders 
and  orchards 

Wood  Brothers  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  50609 

Oregon,  Illinois  •  Vicksburg,  Miss. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY  MCCUNE  <&•  CO.,  INC. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


BRANCHES:  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 


s 


TOUGH  ARPS  BLADES 

FIT  ANY  TRACTOR  •  ANY  JOB 


AB-12  UTIL¬ 
ITY  BLADE 
for  2-3-4  tJ" 
plow  tractors 


ARPS  can  give  you  the  widest  selection  of 
rear  blades  tailored  to  your  needs  and  trac¬ 
tor  model  .  .  .  from  the  AB-5  Dur-O-Blade 
for  tractors  up  to  35  H.P.,  to  huge  8'  wide, 
big  capacity  models  for  4-5  plow  tractors. 
Each  ARPS  blade  is  built  stronger  to  give 
you  more  years  of  easy,  low  cost  dirt 
moving  and  snow  removal.  Blades  have  sim¬ 
ple  angle,  tilt,  offset  and  reverse  adjustments 
.  .  .  are  available  with  useful  end  extensions, 
side  plates  and  other  versatile  accessories. 


ARPS  HEAVY-DUTY  RAKES  CUT  CLEARING  COSTS 


ARPS  CORP. 

NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS.  53061 

(Subsidiary  of  Chromalloy  American  Corp.) 


Quickly  interchangeable  with  ARPS  blades  or 
can  be  bought  separately.  Have  heavy  duty, 
heat  treated  spring  steel  teeth  .  .  .  are  6'  or 
8'  wide.  Nothing  better  for  clearing  stones 
and  debris:  spreading  top  soil;  roadway  main¬ 
tenance,  etc. 

SEE  YOUR  TRACTOR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 
US  FOR  BULLETIN  655  Dept.  AA-9 


*»ti 


HALF-TRACKS  •  DOZERS  •  SNOW  BLOWERS 


‘•WORK  CLOTHES— COVERALLS!! 

SAVE  75%  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

Coveralls  .  $1.89 

Shopcoats,  white  and  colors,  36  to  45 .  1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabofdine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  ..  1.25 

Gabardine-like  shirts  only  ..  .75 

Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  ...  1.75 

Heavy  twill  shirts — Dork 

colors — W/r  to  I? . *0.  L25 

Lined  twill  jackets  (36-42)  ...  2.89 
Unlined  twill  jackets  (36-42)2.00 
Add  $.75  for  postage.  No  COD. 
All  Sixes.  Colors — ^Tan,  Grey,  Blue, 
Green,  used,  professionally  laun¬ 
dered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
N.Y.  State  add  2%  tax 

P.  O.  BOX  385  Dept.  B  GLOVERSVILLE.  N.  Y 


uKHmT  BtACKOUTM^j^lM 


1-  ,,fortriven  katolight 
■fraCtSU^ —  GENERATORS 


pro  DRIVE 

End  your  power 
failure  worries  . 

Plenty  of  depend¬ 
able  A.C.  power ' 
for  pumps,  milkers,'t| 
freezers.  Con  pay 
for  itself.  Troiler  .. 

mounted  generators 
available.  Sizes  to  30,000  watts. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS. 

514  GREAT  ROAD 
ACTON,  MASS. 

7-263-2543^^^^^^ 
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(BUXTON  SERVICE,  INC.' 

PHONE  A.C.  6j  7-26 


WYE  PLANTATION  FROZEN  Angus  Semen 

is  available  from  P.R.I.  proven  sires  officially 
gaining  4  pounds  and  more  per  day  or  whose 
365  day  weights  are  1200  pounds  and  over. 
Wye  Plantation,  Queenstown,  Maryland  21658. 
Telephones:  301-827-2041:  301-827-8143. _ 

ANGUS  COW  HERD,  22  head,  spring  calves 
at  side:  bred  back  to  Registered  bull.  Iroquois 
Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  (607)LH-7-9901. 

FAST  GAINING,  QUALITY,  Angus  bulls  and 
heifers.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 


MARSHALL  KIMBERCHICKS. ,  Top  quality 

eggs  will  always  be  in  demand.  The  men  who 
stay  in  the  poultry  business  will  be  the  ones 
who  can  produce  highest  quality  eggs.  Choose 
Kimberchicks  for  dependable  high  quality  and 
profits  by  calling  Marshall'  Brothers  Hatchery, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  AR  2-8616. 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Shaver  Leghorns. 

Rapp  Leghorns,  Shaver  Sex-links,  Harco  Sex- 
links,  Lawton  Buffs,  Cornish  Cross  meat  birds. 
Also  started  pullets.  Henrv  M.  Frver,  Green- 
wich,  N.  Y.  12834.  Phone  518-692-7104. _ 

PROFIT  POWERED  Finest  Strain  Cross  White 
Leghorns,  Harco  Reds,  Lawton  Buffs,  Pullets, 
30^  each.  Extra  heavy  breeds:  Vantress,  White 
Mountain,  Silver  Cross,  straight  run.  lOd  each. 
Prepaid  insured  delivery.  Circular.  Strickler 
Farms.  Sheridan  3,  Pa. _ 

BARRED  ROCKS  or  Reds  $4.10.  White  Rocks, 
$5.95.  Heavy  breeds,  as  hatched  $7.85.  Heavy 
pullets  $13.95.  Leghorn  pullets,  $15.95  and  up. 
Free  catalog.  National  Chicks,  8248  Temple 
Rd.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

BIG  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  brown  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  black  Minorcas,  Austr^  Whites, 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hamps,  Orping¬ 
tons.  Australorps,  Brahmas.  38  Breeds.  Duck¬ 
lings.  Free  Catalog.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries, 
Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. _ 

FOR  OVER  40  YEARS.  Sunnybrook  Chicks 
have  been  making  extra  egg  pi-ofits  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers.  Bred  from  top  bloodlines. 
Leghorns.  Sex  Links,  Reds.  DeKalb,  other 
breeds.  Hatching  all  year.  For  meat,  raise 
Vantress-White  Rock  Crosses.  Down-to-earth 
prices.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  Box  106, 
Hudson.  N.  Y.  Ph:  518/828-1611. 


Harco  Sex  Link  Chicks 

(Eggs  direct  from  Harco) 


Also  Silver  Hallcross  and  Golden  Buff 
sex-linked  Hallcross.  Arbor  Acres 
Cornish  Cross.  Weekly  hatches.  Com¬ 
petitive  prices.  Free  catalog  and 
price  list.  Write  to  214  Cook  Hill  Rd. 

Phone:  203-269-4447. 


Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS:  Fastest  weight  gaining  beef 
breed.  Make  excellent  crosses  with  other 
breeds.  Few  choice  young  Purebred  Bulls  for 
sale.  Every  animal  P.  R.  I.  tested — Best  Blood¬ 
lines — Reasonably  priced — Deer  Hill  Farms, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. — R.  James  Hubbard,  Owner 
— Kenneth  Nye,  Manager. _ 

PUREBRED.  REGISTERED  CHAROLAIS,  Ex¬ 
cellent  Breeding  stock.  Bulls  $350.  and  up:  Box 
369-GJ.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. 

FLYING  HORSESHOE  RANCHES— CHARO- 
LAIS-- Breeding  for  gentleness,  size  and  con¬ 
formation  since  1952.  Quality  herd  of  400  head. 
Best  bloodlines.  Fast  gaining  calves  with  actual 
weaning  weights  from  650  to  800  pounds.  Won¬ 
derful  show  prospects.  No  Saturday  sales.  Lo¬ 
cated  between  Morris  and  Liberty,  Pa.  Please 
visit  or  call  Morris  717-353-7201. 

CHAROLAIS  BREEDING  CATTLE  tTbT^ 

Bangs  Certified  Herd.  Come  see  Amigo  208  at 
Charoiles  Valley,  Rt.  113,  RD  #2,  Phoenix- 
ville,  Penna.  Dave  Miller  215-933-4044. 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 
steins  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Talbots,  Leonards- 
ville,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 

weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


DOGS 

SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  Puppies.  A.K.C. 

Champion  pedigree.  Astolat  Kennels,  Kunkle- 
town  3,  Pa. 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS.  Small,  sturdy! 

Herd  dog  and  companion.  D.  McLaud,  Berk- 
shire.  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  — 
Swiss  type.  Famous  bloodlines.  Walter  E. 
Yoder.  Rl.  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone  634-7664. 

AKC  AIREDALE,  WEIMARANER.  Wire  Fox 

Terrier,  Min.  Schnauzer  Puppies.  Tourtellotte, 
Morris.  N.  Y. 

COONHOUND.  BLACK  AND  Tan  Mt.  Cur,  3 

years  old,  real  tree  dog.  Tele.  462-3130.  I.  H. 
Moore.  Clifton  Springs.  N.  Y.  Rt.  96. 

SADDLE  LEATHER  DOG  Collars  with  Name- 
Address,  widths  — $1.00:  %"-l" — $1.25 

Postpaid.  State  length.  John  Davies,  Patcho- 
gue,  N.  Y.  11772. 


DUCKS  &  GEESE 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS  by  the 
hundreds  or  thousands.  Blyler  Hatchery,  Gratz, 
Pa. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  breeding 

stock  for  sale.  Bulls  and  Heifers.  Performance 
records  available.  Proven  Bloodlines.  W.  B. 
Phelps,  ■  Spring  Hill  Farm,  Shushan.  N.  Y. 
Phone  farm  518-854-7S68:  office  518-677-2635. 
HEREFORDS  ARE  YOUR  Best  Bet.  For  regis¬ 
tered  or  commercial  cattle  contact  New  York 
Hereford  Association,  114  Morrison  Hall, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Ask  for  our  new  Directory. 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS.  bred 
and  open  heifers,  cows  with  calves,  bull  and 
heifer  calves.  Popular  bloodlines,  performance 
records  available,  real  quality  cattle.  Certified 
and  accredited  herd.  Clean  pedigrees.  Visitors 
w’elcome.  A.  B.  Price,  Keller  Rd.,  Clarence. 
N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


200  REGISTERED  CANADIAN  Holsteins.  300 
Grade  Cows  and  Heifers  always  on  hand. 
Liberal  Credit  to  reliable  Farmers.  25  Years 
Experience.  M.  Barmann  &  Sons,  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  914-DI  3-6875. 


HDRSES 


HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES—Everyone  who 
likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have  this  book: 
Free.  Send  name,  zip  code.  Beery  School,  1649 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio.  45359. _ 

TO  SWAP:  WORK  Horse  for  Riding  Horse  of 
$300.00  Value.  Rivei'view  Farm,  Milford.  Conn. 
FOR  SALE:  Eight  Registered  Half  Arabians. 
%  Arabian  mare,  four  trained  Geldings,  two 
partly  trained  Fillies.  Chester  Briggs,  North 
Rose,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HARNESSES;  2  set  single  $25  each,  2  set 
light  double  $30  and  $35.  Collars,  open  bridles, 
Colt  halters,  all  washed  and  oiled.  Buggy  pole. 
Elmer  Orbaker,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


PEAFOWLS 


PEACOCKS  -  PEAHENS.  EARLY  Hatch 
1965  in  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered  varieties 
$30.00  pair;  1964  hatch  $45.00  pair;  1963  hatch 
$60.00  pair.  Our  breeders  will  be  in  full  plumage 
spring  1966.  Satisfaction  assured.  Eggs  June 
to  Sept,  lots  of  12  or  more  $1.25  each  postpaid. 
May  be  ordered  assorted.  Maple  Lane  Farms, 
A.  H.  Chambers,  244  Clinton  Ave.,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 


PIGEONS 


WHITE  HOMERS — $3.00  young  Pair.  Oscar 
Hendrickson,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  POA  PONIES  for  iileasure  and  profit, 

write  for  free  details.  Lazy  A  Ranch,  Mohnton, 
Pa. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  ALL  Ages.  Colts,  fil- 
lies.  Blacks,  colors,  matched  pairs.  Malcolm 
McCIoll,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  WELSH  Stud, 
nice  grade  filly,  weanlings.  Rosamond  Mason. 
Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


MALLARD  DUCKS,  AFRICAN  Geese,  Lav¬ 
ender  Guineas.  Hendrickson  Farm,  Richmond¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.  12149. 


PULLETS 


WE’VE  BEEN  SPECIALIZING  in  started 

pullets  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Reared  on  separate  farms  under  a  program  that 
insures  top  quality  and  performance.  From  two 
weeks  old  to  ready-to-lay.  Dekalbs,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Harco  Sex  Links,  Reds,  others.  Truck 
delivery  over  wide  area.  Write  or  telephone  for 
prices,  availability.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms. 
Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  (518)-TA8-1611. 

RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  Fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. _ 

RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  by  know¬ 
ing  facts.  48  page  illustrated  book  describing 
25  Bre^s.  Housing,  breeding,  feeding,  markets, 
marketing,  etc.  25  cents.  American  Rabbit  As¬ 
sociation.  28  ARBA  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

SHEEP 


SUFFOLK  Rams  transmit  superior  carcass 
characteristics;  strong  sturdy  lambs;  and  bring 
higher  production  pi-ofits.  National  Suffolk 
Sheep  Association,  Box  324-RN,  Columbia,  Mo. 

LATEST  PRACTICAL  INFORMATION  on 
Sheep  Raising.  Shepherd  Magazine-  $3.00 
year.  5  helpful  recent  issues  $1.00.  Sheffield  22, 
Mass.  01257. 

LARGE  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  yearling 
and  two  year  old  rams,  excellent  breeding. 
Russell  Luce,  Groton,  New  York  13073. 

HORNED  DORSET  RAMS.  Registered.  Year¬ 
lings.  Choice.  $50.  K.  J.  Coon,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  GREEN  Meadow 
Ram.  yearling  Ram  lambs.  Mozingo,  Unadilla, 
New  York. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT  TO  GET  in  the  beef  cattle  field  and 
make  profit  ?  If  you  do,  remember  Shorthorns 
— Polled  Shorthorns  go  to  market  30  to  40 
days  sooner  than  other  breeds.  Calves  weigh 
60-80  lbs.  more  at  weaning.  Get  the  facts. 
Free.  Write  Department  EB,  American  Short¬ 
horn  Association,  8288  Hascall  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68124. 


LIVESTOCK 


POLLED  HEREFORD  FEEDERS 

Approximately  40  Feeder  Calves  for  Sale. 
Steers:  Contracting  no\f\for  a  Noveinber  1st 
pickuD  d»  by  bu^rVTVse  calves  vaill  weigh 
from  a^lts.  to  55^1^.  Will  grkjJUrWn  High 
Good  to'Mediunr'^TDice.  The  relmy  profitable 
kind.  2%  shrink  allowance  for  F.O.B.  buyer. 
Will  only  sell  in  groups  of  20  or  more. 


Contact:  Charles  D.  Gibson 

Deer  Run  Farms,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 

Phone  518-325-7821 


QUALITY  FEEDER  PIG  SALE 

Thursday,  Sept.  15,  1966 
EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 
Route  #5,  Caledonia,  New  York 
All  pigs  sold  are  locally  produced  and 
eligible  for  inter-state  shipment. 
Sponsored  by 

New  York  Swine  Improvement 
Cooperative  Association 


“rSd-uctUn  AYRSHIRE  SALE 

SATURDAY,  OCT.  1ST.  AT  12:00  Noon,  Fair  Grounds,  COBLESKILL,  New  York 


SELLING— Her  son  &  10  Sisters 


‘Excellent’  &  Sired  by  “Betty” 

“The  Milkiest  Bull  in  the  World” 
20,249  M  715  F  (f?  4  yrs.  in  305D  2X 
21,481  M  804  F  (fg  6  yrs.  in  305D  2X 
A  ‘Betty’  at  Brisklea  just  made 
20,072  M  799  F  @  2  yrs.  in  305D  2X 

FREE  DELIVERY 

up  to  200  miles  from  Cobleskill,  N.Y.  to  all 
buyers  whose  purchases  total  $2000.  or  more. 

CREDIT  AVAILABLE 

from  Dairy  Credit  Co.,  represented  by 
Hugh  Earley,  19  Lincoln  Ave.,  Glens  Falls, 
N.Y.  Phone:  793-9002.  Contact  him  at 
home  before  or  at  the  sale. 


*  8  0  HEAD  from 

NEW  YORK  CONSIGNORS: 

Bova,  Fred,  Burke,  N.Y.  (130) 

Brisklea  Farm,  Ghent,  N.Y.  (225) 

Burr,  Chas.  Trumansburg,  N.Y.  (140) 

Carney,  Wm.  Dansville,  N.Y.  (135) 

Cheesman,  M.  Ellenburg  Depot,  N.Y.  (125) 
DeHart,  Raymond,  Cortland,  N.Y.  (130) 

Evans,  Gerald,  Georgetown,  N.Y.  (90) 

C.M.  &  O.K.  CJregg,  Schenectady,  N.’Y.  (125) 
Haynes,  Robt.  &  Son,  Tully,  N.Y.  (150) 

Howell,  Wm.  S.,  New  Hampton,  N.Y.  (90) 
Murphy,  Dan,  Hector,  N.Y.  (175) 

Nahrwold,  Art.  Middleburg,  N.'Y.  (120) 

Olson,  T.  W.  Jr.,  Greenwich,  N.’Y.  (15) 

Pfeiffer,  Winfred,  Greenwich,  N.'Y.  (125) 

Pine  Lake  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y.  (140) 

Porter,  Glenn,  Watertown,  N.Y.  (200) 

Robinson,  Tom,  Champlain,  N.'Y.  (100) 
Sauerbier,  Christian,  Wayland,  N.'Y.  (65) 

Stacy,  Don  &  Son,  Canton,  N.Y.  (150) 

Ward,  Milton,  Delhi,  N.Y.  (120) 

OTHER  STATES’  CONSIGNORS 

Forrest.  Douglas,  Litchfield,  Conn.  (140) 
Meredith  Farm,  Topsfield,  Mass.  (450) 

Milaway  Farm.  Middlebury,  Vt.  (140) 

Proctor,  D.  L.  &  Son,  Spencer,  Mass.  (100) 
Warburton,  Walter,  Wyalusing,  Pa.  (100) 
Windrow  Farms,  Metamora,  Mich.  (150) 


26  TOP  HERDS  * 

THEY’RE  MONEY-MAKERS 

30  by  ‘Excellent’  Sires 
42  by  Approved  Sires 

15  COWS  --  All  Young!  All  fresh  or  due 
soon.  Their  M.E.  records  avg. : 

13,102  M  4,2%  551  F 

57  BRED  HEIFERS 

A  few  may  be  fresh!  Others  due  soon. 
Dams’  M.E.  records  avg.: 

13,799  M  4.1%  567  F 

Five  are  .from  dams  with  over  700  F. 

7  HEIFER  CALVES 

They  are  the  first  daughters  of  Meredith 
Foi-ester.  His  dam  has  two  records  of  more 
than  22,000  M  and  his  granddam  has 
records  of  24,872  M  and  25,842  M. 

6-M0.-OLD  BULL  CALF 

Sired  by  Glengarry  Lloyd 

Royal  and  out  of  the  Excellent  ‘Betty’  cow 

pictured  at  left  of  ad. 

Eligible  for  shipment  to  any  State. 


For  Sale  Catalog  Write  For  Information  About  “More  Profitable”  Ayrshires  Write 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT.  AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  BRANDON,  VT. 


MONTHLY  MARYLAND  FEEDER  Pig  Sales 
1:30,  2nd  Monday — Caroline  Sales,  Denton:  4th 
Thursday  (4th  Fri.— Nov.)— Rudnick  &  Sons 
Galena  Vaccinated — health  inspected — graded 
pigs  sold  by  pound  to  highest  bidder.  Maryland 
Swine  Producers.  Fairgrounds,  Timonium. 
YORKSHIRES— BREEDING  STOCK  by  I^ 
and  CMS  Boars.  Brucellosis  accredited.  Um¬ 
brian  Farms,  Lafayette,  New  Jersey,  Telephone 
201-383-5441. 

REGIS'TERED  YORKSHIRE  SALE:  200  HeadT 

Bred  Gilts,  Proven  Sows.  Service  age  boars, 
and  Open  Gilts.  Friday  September  30,  1  PM- 
EDT.  Beaver  Fair  Grounds,  Beaver  Springs, 
Pa.  Our  Fifteenth  Annual  Sale  of  National 
Champion,  Production  Tested,  Certified  Meat 
Type,  Foundation  Breeding  Stock.  Many  Sired 
by  “Renown”  the  $2800-Ark-City  Conference 
winner  and  the  All-American  Fall  Boar  1965. 
Gilts  Bred  to  “Mr.  Forty  Four,”  the  breeds  all 
time  high  selling  $4,400.00  Yorkshire  and 
Champion  Boar,  Columbus  Conference  1966. 
Send  for  free  Sale  Catalogue.  Brooks  End  & 
Par-Kay  Farms,  Beavertown,  Pa.  Reno  H. 
Thomas.  Sale  Mgr.,  Phone  717-658-6719. 

GRADED  FEEDER  PIG  Auction  Oct.  7.  1966 

8:00  (Evening  Sale)  Geauga  Livestock  Com¬ 
mission,  Middlefield.  Ohio.  1000  head  mixed 
breeds,  sold  by  weight.  Vaccinated  for  Cholera 
by  Licensed  Vet.  Bank  reference  required.  For 
more  information  call  Tom  Givan,  Phone  632- 
6681.  Northeast  Ohio  Feeder  Pig  Committee. 

HAMPSHIRE  OPEN  GILTS  and  Boars.  Wean¬ 
ling.  started  pigs.  Malcolm  McColl,  LeRoy. 
N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINA  Weanling 
Boars  and  Gilts.  Deliveries  arranged.  Richard 
Crye,  Avon,  New  York. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
21t*  \vith  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin,  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine, 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
(Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Tops- 
field.  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply 
catalogue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As 
always,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 

NEW  SOMATO-STAPH  mastitis  vaccine!  A 

totally  new  product!  Now  control  Staph  Aureus 
organisms  associated  with  mastitis.  Staph  Aur¬ 
eus  organisms  are  the  most  difficult  to  treat  of 
the  rnajor  groups  of  bacteria  causing  mastitis. 
Vaccinate  heifers  intramuscularly  with  5cc  at  6 
months.  Give  a  booster  injection  (5cc)  every  6 
months  thereafter.  Mature  cows  5cc  intra¬ 
muscularly  and  repeat  in  14  days  for  maximum 
protection.  Follow  with  a  booster  injection 
every  6  months.  Per  25cc  $3.75,  50cc  $7.00, 
250cc  $32.50.  Order  from  Anchor  Serum  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-7,  Topsfield, 
Massachusetts  01983.  Write  for  free  veterinary 
supply  catalog  and  health  guide. 

DAIRY  AND  LIVESTOCK  Veterinary  supplies 

direct  to  you  at  wholesale.  Send  card  for  new 
wholesale  catalogue.  Eastern  States  Serum 
Company,  1727  Harden  Street,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

KEN-MAST  MASTITIS  TREATMENT- -Peni- 

cillin,_  Dihydrostreptomycin,  Neomycin,  Sulfa¬ 
nilamide,  Cobalt  in  15CC  disposable  syringes. 
Dozen  prepaid  $4.45.  Withhold  milk  from 
treated  quarter  72  hours.  Authorized  Anchor 
Serum  Dealer.  Kensington  Veterinary  Supply, 
Kensington,  Connecticut. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED  MANUFACTURERS’  REPRESEN- 
TA’TIVES  For  leading  manufacturer  of  barn 
equipment.  Barn  cleaners.  Silo  Unloaders.  New 
England,  Ohio,  Indiana.  'Write  Standard  Equip- 
ment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 

SELL  MINERALS,  FLY  Sprays  and  other  Ani¬ 

mal  Health  Products.  Liberal  Commissions. 
W.  D.  Carpfenter  Co.,  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syra- 
cuse,  N.  Y.  _ 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  taking  orders  for  Stark 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Everybody  can  now  grow 
Giant  Size  Apples,  Peaches.  Pears  in  their 
yards.  Also  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  Outfit  Free.  Stark  Bro’s,  Desk  30297,  Louis¬ 
iana,  Missouri  63353. 

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY — show  friends,  neigh¬ 

bors  —  Gifts,  Stationery,  Christmas,  All  Oc¬ 
casion  Cards.  Experience  unnecessary.  Salable 
samples  on  approval,  free  catalog,  free  name 
imprinted  Christmas  Card  Album.  Hedenkamp, 
361  Broadway.  Dept.  AA-32,  New  York  City. 

AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS  —  Livestock  and  farm  auc¬ 

tions.  Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service 
available.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone  716-494-1880. 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 

weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Free  catalog. 

1330-33  Linwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64109. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING— term  soon.  I^ 

catalog.  The  Reisch  American  School  of 
Auctioneering,  Inc.,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  PYee 

catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course.  Veteran 
Approved. 


BOOKS  8c  MAGAZINES 


READ?  for  selection!  economy!  Write:  Paper¬ 

back  Library,  Box  1308,  So.  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 
91777. 
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Classified  Ads 

PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

October  Issue . Closes  Sept.  1  November  Issue . Closes  October  1  December  Issue . Closes  November  1 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

35  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals. 
Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  15R24,  count  as  11  words. 
Minimum  charge  $3.50.  Blind  Box  Number  $2.40 
extra,  includes  address.  Send  check  or  money 
order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box 
369,  ITHACA,  N.  Y,  Advance  payment  is  required. 

PLEASE  PRINT  ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  RENT 


FARMS  WANTED 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 


free  book  “990  Successful,  Little-Known 

Businesses.”  Many  fascinating  opportunities! 
Plymouth  936J,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11218. 

INVESTIGATE  ACCIDENTS  for  insurance  and 

transportation  companies.  Work  from  home  in 
spare  time.  No  previous  experience  or  college 
education  necessary.  Some  men  make  up  to 
$8  an  hour,  plus  expenses.  We  train  you  at 
home  by  mail  through  easy  15  minutes  a  day 
program.  For  Free  information  write  Liberty 
School,  Dept.  A949,  162  East  Cook,  Libertyville, 

Illinois  60048. _ 

SELL  TRACTOR  DRIVEN  Generators.  (For 
standby  Electric  Power)  As  Independent 
Dealer.  Exclusive  New  England  Areas.  Leads 
from  Manufacturer’s  National  Advertising  for¬ 
warded  to  dealers.  Further  details:  W.  A.  Kraft 
Corp.,  308  N.  Harvard  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02134. _ _ _ 

SALES  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE  with 

agricultural  background  essential.  Opportunity 
to  supplement  present  income.  No  investment, 
insurance  benefits.  We  provide  on-the-job 
training.  All  replies  answered.  The  following 
counties  in  Western  New  York  are  available: 
Cattaraugus,  Erie,  Genesee,  Monroe,  Ontario, 
Alleghany,  and  Steuben — Central  New  York: 
Delaware,  Cortland,  Broome  and  Otsego. — 
Northern  New  York:  St.  Lawrence,  Clinton, 

and_EsseXj_Box_369-KEj_Ithacaj_^L_Y^JT850^ 

CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  STAKES  for  tree  staking.  5,  6,  7,  8 

and  10  Ft.,  ready  pointed.  Also  tree  wrap  and 
wire.  Large  stock  on  hand  at  all  times. 
516-AN-6-6400.  East  Northport,  New  York. 

EARTHWORMS 


FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth- 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  ARE  SUPPLIERS  for  Dairy  Farm:  First 
class  milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  work¬ 
ers.  Ellingers  Employment  Agency,  80  Warren 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Phone  GR  3-8168-9. 

FLOWERS  &  BULBS 


IRIS  —  20  different  hybrids  including  Pink, 
Blends,  Yellow,  Huge  White,  $3.  Holmberg’s, 
Neodesha,  Kansas  66757. _ 

WILDFLOWERS— For  Fall  planting.  Free 
Price  List.  Savage  Gardens,  Box  163,  McMinn- 
ville,  Tennessee  37110. 

FURNACES  &  BOILERS 


CUT  HEATING  COSTS.  Use  Marco  Furnaces 
and  Boilers.  Either  Complete  Combustion  Wood 
and  Coal  or  Combination  Oil-Wood  and  Coal 
Units.  Literature  free.  Marco  Industries,  Inc., 
P.  O.  Box  6-A.  Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801. 

HAY  &  STRAW 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa-mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  hay  delivered 
by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality  guaranteed. 
Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Melrose,  4-2591  before  8  A.M.  or  after  5  P.M. 
BALED  HAY  DELIVERED  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion.  For  more  information  write  or  call  after 
6:00  PM.  J.  W.  Christman,  RD  2,  Fort  Plain, 
New  York.  518-4-1144 _ 

CAN  DELIVER  all  grades  of  good  quality  hay. 
Also,  farmers  interested  in  selling  contact  us. 
D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York.  Phone: 
716-243-3311  or  716-243-2236. _ 

CHOICE  HAY,  all  grades.  Mohawk  Valley. 
Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc.,  Fort 
Plain,  New  York.  Telephone  4-5111. _ 

WANTED:  TOP  QUALITY  timothy  mixed  or 
timothy  hay:  also  straw  and  mulch — ten  ton 
lots.  “To  be  picked  up.”  Write  Box  141,  Plain- 
view,  N.  Y. _ 

GOOD  QUALITY  HAY  delivered  anywhere. 
Marcus  Delong,  Romulus,  N.  Y.  14541.  Ovid 
869-5675. _ _ 

timothy  mixed  hay  $25.00  per  ton  at 
barn.  George  Pasternak,  Starrucca,  Pa.  Thomp- 
son  727-3215. _ 

TOP  QUALITY  ALFALFA  and  Timothy, 
Birdsfoot  and  Timothy  Hay.  $30.  per  Ton  at 
Barn.  Wm.  Rakoska,  RFD#2,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 
14735. _ 

for  SALE:  ALF'ALFA  and  all  types  hay  and 
straw  delivered  by  truckload  on  approval.  Al¬ 
fred  Cobb.  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  13165.  Phone 
315-789-2660.  


SAWDUST  &  SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS  in  carload  lots. 
Sawdust  in  bulk  truckloads,  also  baled  shav¬ 
ings.  Bono  Sawdust  Co.,  33-30  127th  Place, 
Corona  68,  New  York.  Tel.  Hickory  6-1374. 

BUILDINGS 


farm  buildings — for  all  purposes,  low  cost, 
easy  terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N,  Y. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 


I 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
BR-96  ,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


TRAILER.  $40.00  MONTH.  MILE  Out.  No 
Drinking.  J.  Homer,  Seville,  Fla. 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED  HONEY  —  Clover.  Buckwheat 
or  Fallflower,  5  lb.  container  $2.30.  3 — $6.00; 
6 — $11.00.  Prepaid  3rd  zone.  We  use  stainless 
steel  extractors  and  tanks.  Lang  Apiaries,  Box 
A,  Gasport,  New  York. 

HOWLAND’S  HONEY  —  Our  New  Famous 
Clover,  New  York’s  finest;  5  lb.  pail  $2.20, 
case  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $10.48.  Above  postpaid  3rd 
zone.  1—60  lb.  can  $10.98:  2—60’s  $21.36:  5 
cr  more  60’s  $10.38  ea.  Delicious  Wildflower 
(Wild  Raspberry)  1 — 60  lb.  can  $10.38:  2 — 60’s 
$20.16:  5  or  more  60’s  $9.78  ea.  60’s  FOB  5% 
discount  5  or  more  60’s  at  Honey  Plant.  Sold 
by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SEACOAST.  Wanted  --  a 
small  farm  or  year  around  house  with  some 
land.  Must  be  near  the  sea.  Give  details  &  price 
in  letter  to  Donald  Pacey,  Forest.  Va. _ 

YOUNG  ENGINEER  WANTS  Minimum  50 
acre  farm — good  productive  level  land — 4  bed¬ 
room  borne  excellent  condition — plenty  water 
— dairy  barn — chicken  house — 35  miles  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Write  James  Brown,  8571  Button 
Rd.,  RD#4,  Clay,  New  York. 

3  TO  600  ACRE  FARM  in  a  good  corn  growing 
area  with  good  Markets  for  crops.  Box  369-KG, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


CHEEP  JEEPS.  $53??  (Repairable).  Buy  one 
or  hundreds  from  U.S.  Surplus.  Official  Infor¬ 
mation  plus  Free  Surplus  Catalogue  50(f.  Box 
9 A,  Abbottstown,  Penna. 


PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS,  Vegetables 
from  birds,  animals.  Cheese  cloth  100  yards 
by  52",  convenient  10  yard  lengths  $7.50  pre¬ 
paid;  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein,  120B 
Eton  Road,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  VERMONT  Fancy  Grade. 
Gallon  $6.50:  Half  Gallon,  $3.75,  plus  postal 
charges.  Shipped  insured  mail.  Kenneth  F. 
Putnam,  South  Ryegate,  Vermont  05069. 

RUBBER  STAMPS 


RUBBER  STAMPS— BUSINESS  cards,  print¬ 
ing,  imprinted  salesbooks,  metal  nameplates, 
personalized  keytags.  Zip  Code  numbers  Di¬ 
rectory.  Champlain  Industries,  Hinesburg,  Ver¬ 
mont  05461. 
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,  Aitifiuaf  Insemination 

Cooperative,  Inc. 

vP.O.  Box  518 

Ithaca,  New  York  14850 

Serving  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachu¬ 
setts  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont  dairymen. 


When  choosing  your  breeding  program,  it’s  natural 
to  ask — “Will  It  Improve  My  Herd?” 

Eastern’s  Max-O-Matic  Mating  program  provides 
the  greatest  opportunity  available  anywhere  today  for 
you  to  breed  cows  with  inheritance  for  top  production, 
workability  and  wearability. 

The  Eastern  way  is  simple  and  easy  to  use — ^just 
spend  a  few  minutes  with  your  Eastern  technician — 
one  of  325  serving  the  northeast.  Tell  him  what  you 
want  your  breeding  program  to  do  for  you.  He  will 
help  you  select  the  best  sire  and  service  program  to 
achieve  your  goals.  He  will  give  you  a  supply  of  M-O-M 
tags.  Just  use  one  each  time  a  cow  is  ready  for  service. 
You  will  be  assured  of  getting  the  top  value  from  your 
breeding  dollar. 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS— FINGER  LAKES  AREA  —  all  types 

and  size  farms.  Retirement  homes  —  hunting 
land.  Lakeshore  properties.  H.  M.  Stocking, 
Realtor,  Dundee,  New  York. _ 

VIRGINIA  livestock,  dairy  farms  and  country 
estates,  P.  M.  Browning,  Realtor,  John  H.  Hitt, 
Associate:  Culpeper,  Virginia. _ 

350  ACRE  FARM  IN  dairy  county.  200  acres 
— good  level  tillable  land.  Large  fields.  2  barns, 
2  hot  water  heated  homes,  2  tenant  houses. 
$65,000.  Fred  Henkle,  Sauquoit,  New  York. 

GENTLEMANS  FARM  —  SCHOHARIE 
County,  over  210  Acres.  New  Custom  Stone 
Home,  exposed  beams  all  rooms,  fireplace, 
heated  garage,  drilled  deep  well.  Full  compli¬ 
ment  of  hay  machinery.  Barns  good,  100  head 
of  Rambouillet  Sheep.  Landing  Strip.  One  of 
the  cleanest  farms  in  the  State.  See  it!  Under 
Priced  at  $75,000.00 — 50%  Loan.  Owner  L.  L. 
Kugler,  Delanson,  N.  Y.  Area  518-872-1671. 

BEAUTIFUL  FINGER  LAKES  Region,  Farms, 
Homes,  Business  Opportunities.  Write  me  your 
needs.  Send  for  Free  Summer  Brochure.  Joseph 
Lyon,  Broker,  Phelps,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Dairy  farms,  large  or  small, 
stocked  and  equipped  or  bare  in  Bradford 
County,  Penna.  Now  5th  county  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  in  New  York  Milk  Shed.  Harold  F. 
French,  Broker  since  1937,  Troy,  Pa. 

770  ACRES,  OVER  550  TILLABLE.  Alfalfa, 
corn,  beef  and  dairy.  Three  complete  sets 
buildings.  A  complete,  profitable  business 
worthy  your  inspection.  May  be  divided.  Terms 
with  owner.  H.  M.  Stocking,  Realtor,  Dundee, 
N.  Y.  Dial  607-243-7410  anytime  for  appt. 

EQUIPT.  RIVER-FRONT  DAIRY:  130-acre 
New  York  farm  compiete  with  55  milk  cows,  8 
heifers,  milker,  tractor,  machinery  included! 
Very  attractive  9-room  Coloniai  home  valued  at 
$20,000.,  5  bedrooms,  bath,  furnace,  fireplace. 
7-room  tenant  house,  bath.  36xl34-ft.  barn,  86 
stanchions,  barn  cleaner,  silo.  70  acres  tillable, 
river  frontage,  spring,  brook,  stone  wall,  barb 
wire  fencing.  See  to  appreciate  at  $60,500., 
terms.  Free  .  .  .  New  i68-page  Fall-Winter 
catalog!  All  types  real  estate  coast  to  coast! 
United  Farm  Agency,  501-AA  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  N.  Y.  10017.  Phone:  (212)  YUkon 
6-1547. 

BARE  FARM  —  119  ACRES  for  sale.  $19,000. 
John  Usyk,  RD#1,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 
13459. 

SEVERAL  FARMS  NEAR  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
From  15  to  333  Acres.  General  &  Dairy.  At¬ 
tractively  Priced.  Adlers,  Paul  Van  Cleve, 
Agent,  New  Oxford,  Pa.  Phone  624-8201. 

DAIRY — 140  acres,  large  house,  barns,  37 
head,  complete  $27,000.  Bare  $17,000.  %  cash. 
Another  350  acres,  130  head.  Income  over  $4,000 
month.  Robert  Collester,  549  State  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

HIGH  PRODUCING  DAIRY  &  Cash  Crop 
farm  560  acres,  level.  Excellent  herd  of  Hol- 
steins,  all  machinery,  five  buildings,  $135,000 — 
or  bare  $85,000.  220  acres  gravel  soil,  80  Al¬ 
falfa,  27  corn,  15  oats,  improved  pastures,  60 
stanchion  barn,  good  buildings,  all  stock,  equip¬ 
ment  $75,000.  K.  M.  LeMieux,  Reaitor,  9 
Water  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

248-A.  DAIRY  FARM:  100-A.  tillable.  32  very 
good  grade  cows,  11  heifers,  full  equipment, 
tank,  nice  house,  $37,500.  Also  larger,  stocked 
and  bare  farms.  Tom  Whittaker,  Realtor  and 
Farm  Consultant,  Brandon,  Vt.,  Phones; '247- 
6633  and  247-6682. 

HUDSON  RIVER  DAIRY:  Near  city  markets, 
owner  reports  $10,000.00  year  Net  milk!  250 
acres  with  River  frontage  about  1,200  ft;  120 
acres  tillable,  125  wooded;  estimated  pasture 
capacity  100  cattle.  Valuable  townedge  with 
paved  frontage  (lot$$$?).  3  Barns  (60x100, 
35x50,  30x30),  Grade  A  dairy.  Catskills  View 
for  Colonial;  10  rooms.  1%  baths,  fireplace, 
screen  porch.  Machinery  Included!  Exceptional 
Value  for  $99,500.  Strout  Realty,  Box  197,  Rt. 
32  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  (914)246-6730.  Free  Local 
Lists. 

DELAWARE  CO.  FARM,  310  acres,  90  head 
of  high  grade  Holsteins.  Buildings  are  modern 
with  the  latest  in  equipment.  Complete  line  of 
farm  machinery,  two  silos  with  unloaders, 
located  just  out  of  town,  town  water  supply. 
Must  be  seen  to  appreciate.  Price  $90,000., 
half  cash.  Charles  W.  Triolo,  Box  121,  Grand 
Gorge,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  FARM— GRACIOUS  Profitable  Country 
Living.  200  acres  divided  by  blacktop  road, 
large  pond,  thousands  newly  planted  Ever¬ 
greens.  Beautiful  View — Adirondacks.  Write  H. 
Hartung,  RD#2,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.  Phone 
AC  518-NF2-5330. 

COMPLETE  MINK  RANCH— 400  breeder 
females,  90  males.  1  man  operation,  easily  ex¬ 
panded.  22  ton  cold  storage,  automatic  feeding 
machine,  and  all  equipment.  Modest  country 
home.  Owner  selling,  after  24  years,  due  to 
service  connected  disability.  Management  con¬ 
sultation  available.  Phone:  315-829-3911  Frank 
Hryckewicz,  Box  187,  RD#1,  Vernon,  New 
York  13476. _ 

220  ACRE  FARM  and  11  room  house,  barns, 
silos,  garages,  etc.,  for  lease  or  sale.  20  miles 
South  of  Albany.  Ciontact  Mr.  Keen,  5  Warnke 
Lane,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  914-GR2-1080. 

FREE  CATALOG!  BARGAINS  galore!  Coast- 
to-Coast!  Low  prices,  easy  down  payments! 
(Please  include  zip  code).  Safe-Buy  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Agency,  712-NY  West  Third,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  72203. 

560  ACRE  MODERN  DAIRY  Farm,  58  ties, 
pipeline  milker,  automatic  washer,  bulk  tank, 
cow  mats,  2  new  concrete  silos,  silo  unloader, 

2  hay  dryei-s,  etc.  Good  water  supply.  Nice  12- 
room  house,  tenant  house.  $47,500.  Hans  Weil, 
Cloverpride  Farm,  Oxford,  New  York.  Phone 
607-843-3853. _ - 

25  ACRES,  SMALL  BARN,  $12,000.  7  rooms, 
outbuildings,  25  acres,  $22,500.  80  acres,  house, 
barn,  $40,000.  250  acres,  buildings,  $16,000. 
1,000  acres,  barn,  poultry  house  $69,000.  1400 
acres,  rented  buildings,  $125,000.  State  wants. 
List  Free.  Paul  Boughton,  1%  Dolson  Ave., 
Middletown,  New  York. 

THIS  IS  THE  TIME  to  look  over  our  selection 
of  farms — take  title  to  your  choice  by  next 
Spring.  We  arrange  financing  needed  for  20 
years.  Inquiries  solicited  from  dairymen  wish¬ 
ing  to  locate  in  New  York  State  south  of  Thru¬ 
way.  Farm  listings  needed.  Wawayanda  Realty, 
RD#4,  Middletown,  N.  Y,  Phone  914-342-0791. 

164  ACRES,  HOUSE,  2  BARNS,  silo,  other 
buildings,  machinery,  saw  mill,  Amsterdam, 

N.  Y.  area,  Harold  Pearson,  Broker,  56  Wall 
St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  FARM  FOR  Sale — with  2  ponds — 
Good  Hunting  &  Fishing,  beautiful  scenery. 
Excellent  soil  for  farming  or  fai-m  could  be 
used  for  summer  &  winter  resort.  If  interested, 
call  847-3363  N.B.  or  write  Cyrus  Pike  — 
South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE 


749  ACRE  CORTLAND  COUNTY  dairy  farm 
on  paved  highway,  four  miles  from  Interstate 
81  with  125  milkers,  2  bulls,  and  15  head  of 
young  stock.  Complete  line  of  modern  farm 
machinery  includes  five  tractors,  truck,  self- 
propelled  combine,  etc.,  DeLaval  Milking 
equipment  and  900  gallon  bulk  tank.  Farm  has 
four  houses  and  four  barns.  Main  barn, 
36x234,  (built  in  1960)  has  115  stanchions, 
other  barns  suitable  for  dairies,  one  with  70 
stanchions.  $170,000.00.  Grosses  $65,000.00 
yearly.  Will  sell  complete  or  will  divide  to 
responsible  party.  Fleming  Bros.,  Marathon, 
New  York. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  240  ACRES  IN  New  Beriin — 

Chenango  County.  Six  Churches  of  different 
Denominations  in  town.  A  large  house  of  7 
bedrooms,  and  a  large  Dormitory  for  22  Bunks. 
Deep  well — plenty  of  water.  Modern  conven¬ 
iences.  Land  enough  for  Golf  Course,  Athletic 
Field  &  Bridle  Path.  Pond  stocked  with  Rain¬ 
bow  Trout.  Also,  5,000  Xmas  trees.  Price 
$25,000.  Write  Box  242,  RD#2,  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  847-4443.  Call  between  6  &  7  PM. 
OPERATING  FARM— 115  ACRES,  GOOD 

Machinery — 8  Room  House.  Irving  W.  Patten, 
Rt.#3,  Box  83,  Blackstone,  Va.  23824. 

190  ACRES  STOCKED  AND  Equipped.  46 
milkers  and  25  young  stock.  Full  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Good  8  room  house.  One  mile  from 
College  town  in  Madison  County.  Will  sell 
bare.  Box  369-KF,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 

DIRECT  FROM  OWNER,  410  acre  Delaware 
County  dairy-poultry  farm.  Real  money  maker. 
Ideal  set-up  for  brothers  or  father-son  opera¬ 
tion.  Registered  Holstein  dairy,  17,000#  herd 
average.  50  milkers  plus  young  stock.  Auto¬ 
matic  feed  mill  for  both  dairy  and  poultry. 
13,000  layers,  automatic  feeders,  waterers  and 
egg  handling  equipment.  Established  retail  egg 
route  plus  farm  retail  store.  Located  on  main 
highway  15  minutes  from  shopping  centers. 
Housing  for  five  families.  Gross  income  of 
$110,000.  Price  complete  $150,000.  Box  369-KH, 
Ithaca,  New  York  14850. _ 

INARMS— RURAL  RESIDENCES:  515  Acres, 
2  combined  farms,  very  good  large  houses,  51 
cow  stanchions,  50  young  stock  barn,  2  pens  (11 
calf),  water  buckets,  cleaner,  cement  silo, 
top  unloader,  bulk  cooler.  Capacity  over  21,000 
bales.  Bare  or  stocked  and  tooled.  54  young 
cows  over  490  fat  average.  Owners  make  money 
here.  Cortland  County.  Chenango  (lounty — 170 
Acres,  135  tillable,  stately,  spacious  house  buiit 
by  doctor.  Excellent  barns,  44  stanchions, 
young  stock  barn,  others,  app.  gravel  bank, 
adjacent  village  line,  level,  equipment.  Farm: 
Colonial  remodeled.  4  bedrooms,  2  baths,  modern 
kitchen.  150  Acres,  75  tillable,  woods,  brook, 
pond.  Near  res.  lake  area,  finiit,  berries, 
flowers.  35  stanchions,  3  car  garage.  Hillside 
residence:  Process  completion.  6  bedrooms,  2 
kitchens,  baths,  fireplace,  front  pillars. 
Decorated  for  buyer  after  down  payment.  161 
Acres  with  or  without  90  acres  valuable  timber. 
Possible  contract.  Turner  Real  Estate,  Alfred 
Turner,  Lie.  Appointment  call  607-334-6943, 
Oril  Hunt  (Stanford),  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED.  FULLY  experienced 
in  operating  milking  machines  and  caring  for 
cows.  Excellent  housing  for  married  man. 
Steady  year  round  employment.  Top  wages 
and  bonus.  Garelick  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass. 
617-528-9000  days  or  evenings  call  Israel 
Garelick  617-528-1122. _ 

WANTED:  MAN,  BOY  or  girl  for  general 
farm  work.  Russell  Peters,  Sr.,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

COOK  WANTED — WOMAN  to  cook  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  home  for  20-35  people.  Must  be  able  to 
prepare  good' simple  food.  Maintenance  and 
living  arrangements  provided.  Write:  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Coyne,  1156  North  Broadway,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

BOY  FOR  DAIRY  Farm.  Board  and  Room, 
Laundry,  Good  Wages.  Box  369-JT,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. 

GENERAL  MAINTENANCE  MAN  Over  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  physically  fit  to  do  ali 
around  outdoor  and  indoor  work  for  a  small 
hospital  located  on  estate  grounds.  Must  have 
references  and  a  good  work  record:  permanent 
employment  with  good  benefits  including  a 
pension  plan.  Salary  range  $200-$250  month 
plus  single  room  and  board.  High  Point  Hos¬ 
pital,  Upper  King  Street,  Port  Chester,  New 
York.  914-WE9-4420. 

NURSERY  FOREMEN  WANTED.  Also  Green¬ 

house  men  and  Farm  tractor  operators.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Good  salaries,  steady  employment,  vaca¬ 
tions,  bonus  system.  Housing  available.  Baier 
Lustgarten  Farms  &  Nurseries,  Middle  Island, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  11953.  Area  Code  (516)924-3444. 

ELDERLY  MAN,  PROTESTANT,  Nice  Home, 
wants  religious  woman  with  several  children 
to  keep  house  and  help  raise  flowers  and 
nursery  stock.  Write  Box  369-HC,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. 

KITCHEN  WORKER:  Over  45  years  of  age, 
permanent  employment,  5  day  week,  8  hours, 
split  shift;  fringe  benefits,  including  pension 
pian.  Salary  $175  per  month  plus  single  room 
and  board:  merit  increases.  Small  hospital  in 
suburbs  on  large  estate  grounds.  Must  be 
sober  and  have  references.  Call  (reverse 
charges)  or  write  J.  Barber,  High  Point  Hospi¬ 
tal.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  914-WE9-4420. 

SALES— FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES.  M^Jot 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Corp.  Positions  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  To  qualify  a 
college  degree  in  Agriculture  is  necessary.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  including  salary  requirements.  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.,  Gay  &  Fallsway 
Streets,  Baltimore,  Md.  21202.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 

WANTED— MAN  FOR  D.H.I.C.  Work.  21  or 
over,  high  school  grad.,  car.  Will  Train.  Con¬ 
tact  Roscoe  Owens,  840  Front  St.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 

MARRIED  MAN  WITH  Small  Family  for 
Large  Modern  Orchard.  Five  room  house.  Good 
Wages,  Working  Conditions,  etc.  Write  full 
details.  Blue  Hills  Farm,  School  House  Rd., 
Wallingford,  Conn. 

PRIVATE  VERMONT  HOME  Position  Open 
for  Middle-aged  or  Younger  Woman  with  House¬ 
keeping  and  Cooking  Experience.  Completely 
rnodernized  country  place.  Two  Adults.  Spring- 
field,  Vt.  area.  Separate  nearby  modernized 
house  charming  location  with  commanding  view 
for  independent  living.  ($100.  Mo.  Rental 
Value.)  Ideal  arrangement  for  Couple.  Posi¬ 
tion  Permanent.  References  Required.  Salary 
commensurate  with  Qualifications.  Write  fully 
about  yourself  and  Monthly  Salary  expected  to 
Box  369-KB.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 

WANTED  CARETAKER  COUPLE  for  New 
York  State  childrens’  camp.  Handy  with  tools. 
Summer  work  available  for  wife.  Two  bed¬ 
room  home.  Write  Box  8D,  144  West  86  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10204. 


HELP  WANTED 

PHARMACIST — FINGER  LAKES  University 

Town.  Salary  $12,000.  plus  pension  fund. 
Good  Opportunity  for  30  to  40  year  old  married 
man.  Box  369-KC,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  BE  in  Business  for  your¬ 

self.  Income  potential  of  $1,000.  a  month  on 
Investment  of  under  $100.  Write  Box  897, 
Sherman,  Connecticut. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 

weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
stoek  Marketing  Cooperative. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

STOP  ITCHING — Promotes  healing  of  piles: 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 
Falls,  Maine. _ 

QUICK- JOHN — Cleans  septic  tanks,  cesspools, 
outdoor  toilets.  Stops  odors,  backups.  Opens 
drains.  6  premeasured  treatments  $2.95,  12 — 
$4.95.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Ryter  Co., 
Madelia  20,  Minn. _ 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  repairing  books  and 

tools.  Free  catalog.  North  American,  Box 
77-RK,  Fox  River  Grove,  Illinois  60021. _ 

LIGHTNING  RODS — We  specialize  in  complete 

and  economical  lightning  protection  systems. 
Free  inspection  or  information.  Morse-Collins, 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  mem- 
ber  United  Lightning  Protection  Association. 

LIGHTNING  PROTECTION-  -No  person  ever 

harmed,  no  building  ever  struck  or  burned 
under  our  Lightning  Rods.  Over  20,000  Master 
Label  Underwriters’  Approved  Instailations. 
Phone  collect  603-742-1809  for  estimates  or 
write  American  Lightning  Rod  Company,  Sixth 
Street,  Dover,  New  Hampshire. _ 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES — furnaces,  coal,  oil, 

gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  Co.,  793  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York. 

“SEPTIC  PEPS-IT”  for  cesspools,  septic  tanks, 
dry  wells,  filter  beds,  outhouses.  Prevents  and 
corrects  odors,  backup.  Keeps  systems  flowing. 

6  months  supply  $2.95.  1  year  $5.90.  Electric 
Sewer  Cleaning  Co.,  Boston  34,  Massachusetts. 

WALLPAPER  Manufacturers’  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 

2468,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19147.  Buy  direct  and 
save  50%  or  more.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 
Enclose  25d  for  Postage  and  Handling. _ 

FREE  GIFT  CATALOG!  Page  after  page  of 

colorful,  desirable  gift  merchandise  at  bargain 
prices.  Send  your  name  and  address  for  free 
copy.  Helman  &  Son,  Box  W-165,  Erie,  Penna. 
16510.  _ _ 

SHOOTER’S  SPECIALS:  7mm  Mauser  Rifles 

$19.50.  7mm,  8mm  Mauser  M98  Rifles  $29.50. 
Ammunition  $5.00—100.  Federal  Arms,  928 
Biscayne,  Miami,  Florida. _  ' 

LET  US  SOLVE  your  well  and  water  prob¬ 
lems.  Well  drilling  and  special  pump  installa¬ 
tions  for  farm  and  home.  50  mile  radius  of 
Ithaca,  New  York.  Call  Collect,  Miller’s  Well 
and  Pump  Service,  AR3-7608,  evenings  please. 

FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  of  fabulous  gift- 
ware  to  help  you  do  your  Christmas  shopping 
in  the  comfort  of  your  home.  Bella,  140-18 
Burden  Crescent.  Briarwood,  N.  Y.  11435. 

NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


BARN  CLEANERS — silo  unloaders,  engineered 
by  Patz.  New  different  bunk  feeders,  manure 
stackers,  replacement  chains  for  all  make 
cleaners,  low  cost,  easy  terms.  Nold  Farm 
Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Willard  Howland,  South- 
ampton.  Mass. _ 

IN  NEED  OF  Milking  Equipment,  pipelines — 

parlor  or  around  the  barn  parlor  stalls — Her- 
ringbone-^side  opening — walk-thru.  'Transfer 
station,  rigid  or  plastic.  Get  our  prices.  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  Chore-Boy  Eastern  Factory  Owned 
Branch.  Box  11,  Dryden,  N.  Y.  13053, _ 

“USED  CONVEYOR  BELTING”  Rubber 

covered — like  new,  all  sizes — all  plys.  Phone 
or  write:  E.  L.  Ashmus  Belting  Company, 
6038-49th  Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Telephone 
652-4596.  _ 

LAMINATED  RAFTERS  &  Arches  for  barns 

and  sheds.  Douglas  Fir  bonded  with  completely 
waterproof  glue.  Popular  sizes  stocked.  Extra 
heavy  rafters  —  extra  low  prices.  Box  S-96, 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. _ 

LINCOLN  WELDERS,  GENERATORS,  Seat 
Cushions,  Rock  Drills  &  Jigers.  Free  Litera¬ 
ture.  Dan  Hudon,  Box  5,  Thendara,  N.  Y. 
13472. 

AUTOMATIC  BALERS— 100  to  choose.  35 

used  hay  conditioners  $150  arid  up.  Haybine 
used  1  season,  used  Owatonna  and  IHC  SP 
windrowers,  20  used  rollabar  rakes  $225  &  up. 
30  rotary  &  flail  choppers,  25  field  harvesters 
in  1  &  2  row  heads,  blowers  $100  &  up.  Forage 
wagons— set  up  yourself  $900  delivered.  125 
crawlers  &  wheel  tractors.  Dismantling  5  acres 
for  parts.  Don  Howard  -Canandaigua,  New 
York.  AC,  MF.  Oliver,  Ford,  New  Holland, 
Papec,  Ontario  Drills,  (jobey,  Brillion,  Lamco, 
Farmec,  Owatonna,  Bush  Hog,  McCulloch  & 
many  others.  _ 

TRACTOR  BUYS — 5  John  Deere  crawlers — 1 
MC  W/200  hours  use.  AC-D-17-550  hours,  John 
Deere  3010-555  hours.  Ford  6000-20  hours, 
Newfield  3-4  plow  diesel — 5  hours  $.3500.  Oliver 
77  diesel  $1595,  IHC  MD  diesel  wide  front — 
#1395,  Minn.  Moline  335  W/new  loader — 600 
hours  $2150.  Minn.  Moline  445 — 1050  hours 
$1585,  Allis  Chalmers  WD  W/wide  front  $1095, 
D-15  like  new  $2395.  Don  Howard — Canandai¬ 
gua,  N.  Y. 

ROCK  PICKERS,  BESTLAND  —  8  Models  in 

World  Wide  Use!  Write  Viel  Manufacturing 
Company,  Billings.  Montana. 


SAW  CHAIN 

DIRECT  TO  YOU  AT  FACTORY  PRICES! 
Brand  new,  first  quality,  fully  guaranteed!  In 
.404",  1/2"  and  7/16"  pitch.  Chain  for  bar 
of  any  saw  with  cutting  length  of: 

12"  to  14"  $10.00  IB"  to  16"  $11.00 

17"  to  20"  $13.00  21"  to  24"  $15.00 

GUIDE  BARS:  New,  hard-nose,  to  fit: 
Homelite  17"  $17.00,  21"  $19.00 
McCulloch  18"  $18.00,  24"  $21.00 
SPROCKETS:  Direct-drive  sprocket  $4.00; 

Gear-drive  sprocket  $2.50. 

Add  50c  to  total  order  for  shipping 
(For  col)  send  .$2.00  dei)osit) 

Be  sure  to  give  saw  name,  bar  cutting  length, 
and  pitch  used  or  number  of  drive  links  In  chain. 
Send  check  or  money  order  today  to: 

ZIP-PENN  INC.  BOX  179-HD  Erie.  Penna. 

For  big  saving.s  on  otlier  bars;  saw  parts, 
acces.sories,  write  for  eoinidete  catalog. 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


WANTED  —  ALLIS  CHALMERS  Roto  BaliFi: 
Brice  Creesy,  Andover,  Ohio. 

NOW  HAVE  OVER  100  Owatonna  windrowers 

sold,  very  happy  owners  making  green  hay _ 

even  with  rainy  conditions  and  a  new  minimum 
of  work.  Can  use  your  equipment  in  trade. 
Don  Howard — Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

HI-SPEED  silage  distributor,  works  auto¬ 
matically,  literature,  $64.85  prepaid.  Zimmer- 
fnan’s.  East  Earl,  Pa. _ 

AIR  COMPRESSORS,  AIR  Carry  Tanks,  Barn 

Fans.  Write  for  Free  Literature  and  Prices. 
Elsingers,  Box  356,  Lomira,  Wisconsin. _ 

CIDER  &  WINE  PRESSES,  New  and  rebuilt. 
Repairs  and  Supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Cata¬ 
logue  #66.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co.,  185 
Oakland  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J,  08618. _ 

RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS.  Attractive  low 
prices.  Repairs  for  all  models.  Rice  Mfg.  Co 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. _ 

SHREDDER  COMPOST  GRINDER  less  4  HP 
engine  $49.00:  with  engine  $99.00.  Universal 
Co.,  324  West  Tenth,  Indianapolis 
Indiana. _ 

POWER  FAILURE  —  Emergency  Protection 
with  Portable  Engine  Generators  Provide  AC 
Current— 3500  Watt  Manual  or  Automotive* 
Start  Optional  ♦Automotive  at  Additional  Cost. 
Larger  Units  Available  for  Hospitals,  Schools 
and  Institutions.  John  R.  Hollingsworth  Co., 
Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania. _ 

FARROWING  CRATES — Complete  $22.95.  Free 

Literature.  Dealerships  Available.  Dolly  Enter¬ 
prises,  180  Main,  Colchester,  Ill. 

FORD  DIESEL  800  w/front  wheel  drive  1960; 

208  N.  I.  Spreader  (used  3  months).  Clearance 
prices  on  new  New  Idea  Spreaders.  Bennington 
Farm  Equip.,  Bennington.  Vermont. _ 

1962 — 340  Farmall  Fast  and  3  Point  Hitch. 

2001  Loader.  Like  New  $1900  Cash.  609-896- 
0950;  8  PM. 

WANTED;  TWO  OAKES  Automatic  Feeders 
with  225  feet  of  trough.  Norman  L.  Small, 
Steep  Falls.  Maine. _ 

FOR  SALE:  USED  Herringbone  Milking  Parlor 
Equipment.  Double  Seven  Universal.  Complete, 
including  stalls,  pipeline,  claws  and  vacuum 
pump.  Could  be.  used  as  double  any  number. 
James  Prutsman,  Delevan,  New  York.  Phone 
716-355-8806. _ 

NEW  GIRTON  BULK  Farm  Tank.  300  Gal. 

Stainless  Steel — used  three  months.  Phone  933- 
8071.  Clyde  Day,  Portville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  All  parts  cheap.  Cletrac  AD.  AG, 

BD.  BG.  CG,  HD7,  HD14,  AC-L,  TD18,  'rD14A, 
TD9,  D2,  D8,  complete  dozers.  Engines  and 
parts,  GM371.  GM671,  Hercules,  JXD,  DOOC, 
Waukesha,  D2,  D4,  D7,  D8,  TD9.  TD14,  TD18, 
and  power  units.  Track  Rails — D2,  D4,  D6,  D8, 
TD9,  Oliver,  Cletracs.  Carco  and  Hyster 
Winches — $250.00  up.  Many  parts  not  listed. 
Ben  Lombardo,  RD#2,  Sinking  Spring,  Penna. 
(215)944-7171,  no  answer  678-1941. 
BUTCHER’S  EQUIPMENT  SALE.  Used  walk 

in_  coolers,  8'  refrigerated  show  case,  meat 
raii  with  pulley  hooks,  scales,  etc.  F.  B.  Smith, 
Stockton  &  Solisberry  Rds.,  Kimbelstand,  N.  Y. 
Chautauqua  County. _ 

SPLIT  ROCKS — 2000  degree  kerosene  torch, 
99  practical  uses,  general  utility  tool,  destroys 
stumps,  sprays,  dries  concrete.  800,000  users. 
Free  literature.  Sine.  NY3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

NEW  EMERGENCY  POWER  Plant  15000  watt 
110/220  volts  A.C.  Kohler  water-cooled  totally 
enclosed  on  rubber  tires  w/panel  board  electric 
start.  Run  13  hrs.  List  at  $3,500.00  will  sacri¬ 
fice  at  $1,660.00.  Theodore  Brace,  RD#1, 
Port  Jervis.  N.  Y.  Tel.  293-4554  area  201. 

MONTHLY  SPECIAL— USED  Equipment  — 
3300  Gallon  A-1  Condition,  156"  C.A., 

$4,500.00.  Many  other  sizes.  Call  368-2421  or 
368-2431  (Area  Code  412).  Portersville  Equip¬ 
ment,  a  division  of  Gibson  Industries,  Inc. 
Portersville  (Butler  County),  Pennsylvania 
16051. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


1000  NURSERY  ITEMS  —  Evergreen— Tree 
Seeds,  Seedlings,  Shrubs,  Trees.  Horticultural- 
Propagation  supplies.  Catalog.  Mellinger’s, 
North  Lima  42,  Ohio. _ 

STARK  BRO’S  NEW  150th  Anniversary  Cata¬ 
log  Free!  Spectacular  full-color  display  of 
Giant-size  Apples,  Peaches,  Nectarines  (Fuzz¬ 
less  Peaches) ,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Plums 
from  Dwarf,  Semi-Dwarf,  Standard  Size  trees. 
Ornamentals,  Roses,  etc.  Guaranteed.  Stark, 
Dept.  30397,  Louisiana,  Missouri  63353. 

PEACH.  PLUM  TREES — low  as  20(J.  Cherries, 
pears,  apples,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10(i. 
Shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25d  uP- 
Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for 
Free  color  catalog  and  $2.00  Free  bonus  infor¬ 
mation.  Tennessee  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  1, 
Cleveland,  Tenn.  _ 

KELLY  DWARF  APPLES  begin  to  bear  the 
year  after  planting,  then  heavy  crops  of  giant 
fruits  year  after  year.  Biggest  seiling  varieties. 
Also  Dwarf  Pears.  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries. 
New  Fallred  Everbearing  Raspberries,  Geneva 
Everbearing  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Blueberries. 
Nuts.  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Write  for 
colorful  farm  and  garden  guide  and  catalog 
Free.  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  953  Maple  Street, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  14437. _ 

FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  Raspberry, 
Blueberry  plants.  Dwarf  fruit  trees,  flowering 
shrubs,  ornamentals.  Complete  line  highest 
quality,  true-to-name  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 
52-page  catalog  free — write  Bountiful  Ridge 
Nurseries,  Box  RC-96,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 
21853. _ 

EVERGREEN  PLANTING  STOCK.  Highest 
Quality.  Reasonable  Prices.  America’s  Largest 
Growers.  Free  Catalog.  Musser  Forests,  Inc., 
Box  83-IC,  Indiana,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FREE  FALL  CATALOG!  Big  New  180  pages! 

Selected  Best  thruout  the  U.S.  Thousands  of 
properties  described,  pictured — Land,  Farms, 
Homes,  Businesses — Waterfront,  Recreation, 
Retirement.  66  Years’  service,  490  Offices,  36 
states  Coast  to  Coast.  Mailed  Free  from  the 
World’s  Largest!  Strout  Realty,  60-R  E.  42nd 
St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10017. _ 

DEATH  FORCES  SALE  of  5  room  home,  res¬ 

taurant  and  store  on  Rt.  28,  Wareham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  $3,500.  Cash  needed.  Call  Richard 
Caswell.  617-947-4050. _ 

AITION-  BEAUTIFUL  HOME  —  Fireplace, 

Garage,  Basement,  Oilheat.  $16,000.  Olin, 
Lodge  Avenue,  Huntington  Station,  N.  Y. 
11746. _ 

WITH  APARTMENT.  GENERAL  Store— near 

$50,000  Sales.  Illness.  $20,000—1/2  Cash.  Profit¬ 
able  Implement  Business  with  residence.  Farms, 
Motels,  Taverns,  Wants.  Hendrickson  Bros., 
Cobleskill,  N.Y. 
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PHOTO  SERVICE  &  SUPPLIES 


12  EXP.  KODACOLOR — $2.49,  includes  new 

film.  Reprint  13<J.  12  exp.  B&W— "Od.  Hoosier 

Photos.  Box  1405AA,  Muncie.  Indiana. _ 

trial  offer — Limit  one  roll.  Black  &  white, 
8  36(#;  12 — 45(f.  Kodacolor,  8 — $1.75:  12 — 

$2.00.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  191-R,  Lyons, 
New  York  14489. 

PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLUEBERRY 
Plants  for  Fall  planting — The  latest  and  best 
in  small  fruit  plants  including- — Vesper.  Cats- 
kill,  Howard,  Frontenac,  Sparkle,  Jerseybells, 
Midland,  Midway.  P’airfax,  also  Ozark  Beauty, 
Geneva,  and  Ogallala  Everbearing  strawberry 
plants.  Latham,  Madawaska,  Gatineau  and  the 
Fallred  Everbearing  Raspberries.  Write  for  free 
Color  Catalog.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Brad- 
foi-d.  Mass. 

REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


WANT  TO  SELL  your  farm,  home,  motel  or 
other  business  or  real  estate  for  cash  ?  Call  or 
write,  W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y. 

ROOM  &  BOARD 


WANTED:  MAN— RETIRED  asks  room  and 
board  with  family  surroundings.  Box  369-KA, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ _ 

WANTED:  MAN  64.  SINGLE,  desires  room 
&  board  in  Country  Home  for  indefinite  time 
up  to  6  weeks.  Must  be  clean,  quiet  and  good 
food,  widow’s  home  preferred.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  Box  369-KD,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
14850. 


UEBLER  ^600^ 


FEED  TRUCK 


•  Sftf- 
PROPSLLED 
•  SELF-UNLOADING 


Automates  feeding  of  ensilage  or  green  chop  in 
the  dairy  barn.  Fills  directly  from  silo  or  forage 
wagon — distributes  evenly,  quickly,  effortlessly,  35 
bu.  capacityl 

Reversing  2-speed  transmission — low  speed  for 
feeding,  high  speed  for  quick  return  to  feed 
source.  Windrows  or  makes  separote  piles.  Short 
turning  radius  makes  unit  very  maneuverable  and 
easy  to  operate. 

Write  or  phone  for  dealer's  name  or  demonstration. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  A  VERNON,  N.Y.  13476  Phone:  {315)  829-2305 


This 

c  emi-inilk 
Drooram  doesn't 
etoou 

miss  a  step... 


Everything— products,  methods,  helpful 
tips— everything  you  need  to  make  milk 
cleanup  easier  and  more  effective— is 
here  in  Agway's  new  4-step  sanitation 
program  for  dairymen. 


Modern  dairy  cleaning  and  sanitiz¬ 
ing  products  in  convenient  pack¬ 
ages. 

Methods  and  procedures  that  get 
utensils,  pipelines,  bulk-milk  cool¬ 
ers,  rubber  parts  and  udders  clean. 

Trained  personnel  to  help  you  pro¬ 
duce  clean,  low-bacteria  milk. 

Clean-milk  information  in  milk- 
house  cards,  charts  and  brochures. 


Clean  up  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Do  it 
thoroughly.  And  take  the  hard  work  out  of 
it.  Start  Agway’s  Clean  Milk  Program 
today  by  getting  details  from  your  local 
Agway. 


farm  cleansers  &  SANITIZERS 


SHELLED  NUTS  &  SPICES 


PECANS,  BLACK  WALNUTS,  English  Wal¬ 
nuts,  Brazils,  Cashews.  Almonds,  Filberts,  Pep¬ 
per  $1.25Lb.  Dried  Mushrooms  $3.60Lb.  Sassa¬ 
fras  $1.50Lb.  Peerless,  538AA  Centralpark, 
Chicago  60624. 

SIGNS 

PLASTIC  POSTED — Land  Signs.  Durable,  in¬ 

expensive,  iegai,  free  sampie.  Minuteman, 
Stanfordviile,  New  York. _ 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS,  Maiibox  —  Lawn 

Markers,  Farm  Signs,  Special  Signs,  Printing 
all  kinds.  Sample  catalog.  Signs,  54  Hamilton, 
Auburn.  New  York  13021  Dept.  G. _ 

ALUMINUM  “POSTED”  SIGNS.  Priced  from 
15(}  per  sign.  Write  for  free  sample.  John 
Voss,  Elmbrook  Drive,  Manlius,  New  York 
13103.  

SILOS 


SILOS,  SILO  UNLOADERS— barn  cleaners. 
Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

PROTECT  CONCRETE  SILOS,  mangers,  milk 

rooms  from  acid,  salt,  oil,  grease,  etc.  with 
Strutco  250.  Moisture  curing  clear  Urethane. 
Easily  applied,  economical.  Excellent  adher¬ 
ence  to  old  concrete,  wood  floors  etc.  Mixed 
with  sand  it  forms  a  mortar  much  harder  than 
concrete.  Patches  badly  damaged  silos  and  con¬ 
crete  floors  stronger  than  new.  Colors  available. 
For  wood  floors  in  the  home,  needs  no  wax¬ 
ing  or  polishing.  Simply  damp  mop.  Hi-gloss, 
Longwearing.  Structural  Coatings  Company, 
52  Genesee  Street.  Utica.  N.  Y. 

STAMPS  8.  COINS 


INDIANHEAD  CENTS  8  Different  $1.98.  Free 
PricelistSj_EdeFs^_CarlyIe^_^lllnois_6223L^^^__ 

TIRES 


TRUCK  *  FARM  ♦  CAR— Used  Tires — Excel. 

#1—650x16  6  ply  $8.50:  700x16  6  ply  $10.00: 
750x16  8  ply  $12.00:  900x16  8  ply  $15.00;  750x20 
8  ply  $15.00:  825x20  10  ply  $20.00:  900x20  10 
ply  $20.00;  1000x20  12  ply  $25.00:  Farm  Tire 
Specialist — Airplane  Conversion,  New  Truck — 
Tractor  Tires  also  available.  Write  for  complete 
list.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Sorry  no 
C.O.D.’s.  Cans  Tire,  1001  Broadway,  Chelsea, 
Mass.  Tel:  889-2035.  Area  Code  617. _ 

“SAFETY  PAYS”  —  TEST  your  tires  with 

Automark  dial  gauge.  Guaranteed.  $4.50  ppd. 
E.  L.  Guy,  410  Hastings  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15206.  


SPARROW  TRAPS 

SPARROWS  EAT  PROFITS!  Get  new,  im- 

proved  trap.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Free  par¬ 
ticulars^^ 

TRAVEL 

ONE  OF  OUR  most  popular  services  to  readers 

is  sponsoring  and  arranging  tours  and  cruises. 
They  are  popular  because  the  worries  about 
foreign  customs,  handling  baggage,  value  of 
foreign  money,  language  barriers,  tickets, 
reservations,  etc.,  can  be  forgotten.  Trained, 
experienced  escorts  take  care  of  everything  for 
you — even  tipping.  For  details  on  our  future 
tours,  write  American  Agriculturist  Tours,  Box 
370,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14851. _ 

MEXICO!  22  days  $449.95.  Tour  with  expert 
travelers,  the  Shanlys.  and  meet  interesting 
people!  See  the  best  of  Mexico  on  our  twenty- 
seventh  comprehensive  tour:  Aztec  ruins, 
Mexico  City,  Acapulco,  Vera  Cruz,  Guadala¬ 
jara, Monterrey  and  other  fascinating  places. 
Deluxe  bus  to  Miami,  fly  Pan-Am_  to  Yucatan, 
air  conditioned  bus  thru  Mexico  to  New 
Orleans.  Stay  in  fine  hotels:  all  expenses  in¬ 
cluded  except  meals.  Tours  January  27  and 
March  10.  Send  for  literature,  reserve  early  for 
one  of  our  famous  “Trips  for  a  Trifle.”  Shanly 
International  Corp.,  528-A  Blue  Cross  Building, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  14202  Phone:  (716)853-5591. 


CHECKLIST  for  buying 
a  barn  cleaner 

If  you're  now  looking  for  a  barn  cleaner,  be  sure  it  has  all  these 
important  features: 


□  One-piece  chain  link  with 
hook-and-eye  for  heavy-duty, 
4-way  flexibility 

□  Angled  flites  for  added 
efficiency 

□  Wear  shoe  on  each  flite  a  full 
half-inch  thick  for  longer  flite 
life 

□  Flites  welded  to  links  — 
fewer  parts  to  corrode 

□  Easy  link  removal  in  10  sec¬ 
onds  —  without  tools 

□  Removable  corner  wheel  as¬ 
semblies  to  eliminate  cement 
break-out 


□ 


Flanged  corner  wheel  to  guide 
chain  and  protect  gutter  floor 
4  Tooth  drive  sprocket  re¬ 
duces  strain  on  reducer 
Sprocket  and  roller  chain 
reducer  for  complete  depend¬ 
ability 

Flite  cleaner  engineered  to 
serve  right  and  last  long 
Automatic  chain  tightener 
works  with  full  or  part  load 
Continuous  duty  motor  elim¬ 
inates  motor  overheating 
□  Telescoping  slide  legs  for 
easy  slide  adjustment 
Chilled  cast  hold  down  shoe 
for  longer  shoe  life 
Chain  oiler  for  lubrication  and 
corrosion  resistance 


□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 


□ 


□ 

□ 


The  only  barn  cleaner  which  gives 
you  ALL  these  vital  features  and 
more  is  the  PATZ  Barn  Cleaner. 
[Resigned  by  a  farmer  for  farmers, 
this  unit  will  provide  years  of 
labor-saving,  trouble-free  service. 


For  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  below. 


□  Farm  Owner 

□  Farm  Tenant 


pnTZ 

■company 


\ 


□  student 


Pound,  Wisconsin  54161 
Dept.  AA-96 

Please  send  me  further  information  on  the  Patz  Barn  Cleaner 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


STATE 


.ZIP  CODE 


PATZ  MATERIAL  HANDLING  SPECIALISTS 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  —  HORSE  DRAWN  CARRIAGES, 
surreys,  wagons,  coaches,  sleighs,  old  cars.  Send 
price,  description  and  picture,  if  possible,  in 
first  letter.  Arnold  G.  Carlsen,  77  Anderson 
Street,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. _ 

“OLD  CAR,  ANY  Year,  Any  Condition.”  Box 
722.  Paterson.  N.  J. _ 

WILL  BUY  INDIAN  Head  Pennies  16<‘  each. 
Large  copper  cents  90d  each.  Pay  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance.  If  you  have  any  Coins  to  sell,  send  me 
your  list  for  my  offer.  Frank  Lurix,  25  Burr 
Street,  West  Hartford,  Conn.  06107. _ 

WILL  BUY  used  bulk  milk  tanks  any  size,  but 
would  like  500  -  600  -  800.  Write  size  and 
make  of  compressor  and  if  Philadelphia  ap- 
proved.  Box  369-HD,  Ithaca,  New  York  14850. 

TOBACCO  CARDS,  Hard  A  Port.  Little  Rhody, 
Or  Cockade  Cut  Plug.  Also  trade  tokens,  old 
advertising  signs  or  items.  Latch  String,  1215 
East  Front,  Traverse  City,  Mich.  49684. 


PRINTING 


BEAUTIFUL  “Miniature  Art  Calendars”  for 
Personal  or  Business  Use!  Imprinted,  4  lines, 
15,  $2.00  Blank,  20,  $2.00— Send  for  Free 

Samiile  and  “Bargain  Bulletin.”  Llanerch 
Shop,  538-AR,  Wales  Havertown.  Pennsylvania 
19083. 

WOMEN’S  INTEREST 

RAISE  RABBITS  for  us  on  $500  month  plan. 
Free  details.  White’s  Babbitry,  Mt.  Vernon, 

Ohio. _ _ _ 

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY — show  friends,  neigh¬ 
bors  -  -  Gifts,  Stationery,  Christmas.  All  Oc¬ 
casion  Cards.  Experience  unnecessary.  Salable 
samples  on  approval,  fi’ee  catalog,  free  name 
imprinted  Christmas  Card  Album.  Hedenkamp, 
361  Broadway,  Dept.  AA-33,  New  York  City. 
MONEY  IN  DONUTS— Make  new  greaseless 
donuts  in  Kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes. 

Duncan  Ray,  Waseca,  Minnesota  56093. _ 

YOUR  CHURCH  OR  GROUP  can  raise  $50.00 
and  more,  easy  and  fast.  Have  10  members 
each  sell  only  twenty  50(1  packages  my  lovely 
luxurious  Prayer  Grace  Table  Napkins.  Keep 
$50  for  your  treasury.  No  money  needed.  Free 
Samples.  Anna  Wade,  Dept.  OCT,  Lynchburg, 
Va.  24505. 

MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  sin¬ 
gle  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  sene 
your  old  address  os  well  os  your  new  one 
to  American  Agriculturist,  Box  516,  Ithaca, 
New  York  1 4850. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


LAMCO 


RT.  90 

,  LOCKE,  N.Y. 


FUTURE 

THE  BOX  DESIGNED  WITH  THE  A  FARMER  IN  MIND 


SIMPLE . . .  Worm  Driven 
Main  Apron 
Worm  Driven 
Beaters 


SMOOTH ...  No  Ratchet 
SAFE . . .  Finger  Forced 
Feeding 

(“PEELS”  OFF  THE  LOAD) 


STRONG  . . .  Built  with  Good 
New  York  Oak 
(Dimensional  Lumber) 


“LET  THE 
FINGERS  DO 
THE  FEEDING” 


NO  PLUGGING 
NO  BRIDGING 
NO  AUGERS 


For  additional 
information  con¬ 
tact  Lamco,  Rte. 
90,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


Complete  14  foot  box  (16  foot  overall)  2 
beater  .  .  .  54"  high,  7  ft.  wide  inside. 

Reverse  and  Swinging  Tailgate  Optional 

Right  or  Left  Hand  unloader  available. 
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6eo(l'BakfiUj  t»  IfoH/ 


by  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 


No.  6  -  Cakes 

WHO  DOESN’T  love  to  eat 
cake?  It  is  welcomed  heartily  as  a 
regal  dessert  for  a  family  meal  or 
cooperative  dinner,  to  celebrate  a 
birthday  or  anniversary,  and  may 
even  win  a  coveted  blue  ribbon  at 
a  fair! 

There  are  really  only  two  kinds 
of  cake;  1.  shortening-type  cakes 
made  witli  butter  or  other  shorten¬ 
ing  and  leavening  as  baking  pow¬ 
der  or  baking  soda  and  2.  foam 
or  sponge-type  cakes  (angel  food 
and  true  sponge  cakes)  made  with¬ 
out  shortening  and  leavening, 
other  than  air  beaten  into  the  eggs. 
Chiffon  cakes  are  actually  foam- 
type  cakes  but  are  made  with  vege¬ 
table  oil  and  some  baking  powder, 
which  gives  them  the  airiness  of  an 
angel  food  with  the  tenderness  of 
a  shortening  cake. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  to 
help  you  become  a  cake  artist. 

Getting  Ready.  Use  tested  reci¬ 
pes  and  read  recipe  carefully.  As¬ 
semble  ingredients  ( they  should  be 
at  room  temperature)  and  utensils. 
Do  any  preparatory  work  as  chop¬ 
ping  nuts,  raisins,  etc.  Prepare 
baking  pans  of  size  called  for, 
neither  too  small  nor  too  large. 
Shiny  pans  of  aluminum  or  tin 
give  a  delicate  brown  crust  to 
cakes. 

Grease  pans  (bottom  only,  not 
sides)  and  dust  lightly  with  flour 
or  paper  line  for  shortening  cakes. 
Never  grease  pans  for  foam-type 
cakes.  Preheat  oven  to  correct  tem¬ 
perature.  When  using  glass  baking 
pans,  reduce  oven  temperature 
called  for  by  25  degrees.  Place 
racks  in  center  of  oven. 

Measuring.  Use  only  graduated 
standard  measuring  cups  and 
spoons.  Measure  all  ingredients 
carefully.  Sift  flour  before  measur¬ 
ing  (or  follow  manufacturer’s  di¬ 
rections)  —  spoon  lightly  into  cup, 
slightly  heap,  and  level  with 
straight  edge  of  knife  or  spatula; 
do  not  shake  to  level  and  do  not 
sift  directly  into  cup.  Spoon  sugar 
into  cup  and  level,  brown  sugar 
firmly  packed. 

Spoon  shortening  firmly  into  cup 
and  level,  or  pound  stick  equals 
y2  cup.  Pour  thick  liquids  as  mo¬ 
lasses  and  sirup  into  cup  or  spoon 
and  level;  dip  measuring  spoon 
into  leavening  and  salt,  heap,  and 
level.  Eggs  mentioned  in  recipes 
usually  mean  medium  size  (2  large 
eggs  equal  3  small  eggs).  If  you 
need  more  than  one  recipe,  make 
it  as  many  times  as  necessary; 
doubling  may  cause  trouble. 

Mixing.  Use  bowl  large  enough 
to  permit  vigorous  beating;  avoid 
plastic  bowls  for  beating  egg 
whites.  A  wooden  spoon  may  be 
more  comfortable  than  a  metal 
one.  Follow  mixing  directions  care¬ 
fully.  In  beating  egg  whites  for 
foam  cakes  or  to  be  folded  into 
butter  cakes,  beat  only  to  a  pointed 
peak  stage  while  still  moist  and 
glossy. 

“Fold  in”  —  do  not  stir  in  beaten 
whites.  Pile  all  whites  on  top  of 
batter  at  once,  cut  down  and  lift 
mixture  up  and  over  with  spoon 
or  rubber  spatula,  just  until  well 
blended.  Also  fold  in  when  adding 
tliickly  beaten  eggs  or  egg  yolks. 
When  adding  sifted  dry  ingredients 
alternately  with  milk,  add  in  about 
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4  lots,  starting  and  ending  with 
flour,  and  stir  only  to  blend  well. 

Baking.  Place  cake  pans  in  mid¬ 
dle  or  near  middle  of  oven  with 
space  between  and  away  from  oven 
walls.  If  two  shelves  are  needed, 
stagger  pans  so  one  pan  does  not 
stand  over  another.  Test  cake  at 
minimum  baking  time  (don’t  open 
door  before  this  and  don’t  shift 
pans  during  baking).  To  test  — 
press  top  of  cake  lightly.  If  cake 


springs  back  and  no  imprint  of 
finger  remains,  cake  is  done;  or, 
toothpick  or  cake  tester  inserted  in 
center  comes  out  dry  and  clean. 

Cooling.  Let  butter  cakes  stand 
10  to  15  minutes  in  pan  before 
removing.  Remove  from  pan,  peel 
off  paper  if  used,  and  cool  right 
side  up  on  metal  rack.  (Cool  fruit 
cakes  in  pan  until  lukewarm.)  In¬ 
vert  foam-type  cakes  to  cool  com¬ 
pletely  before  removing  from  pan. 
Completely  cool  all  cakes  before 
frosting. 

GOLDEN  DAISY  BUHER  CAKE 

2/3  cup  soft  butter 

1  3/4  cups  sugar 

2  eggs  (1/3  to  1/2  cup) 

11/2  teaspoons  vanilla 

3  cups  sifted  cake  flour 

2  1/2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 
11/2  cups  milk 

Combine  sugar,  butter,  eggs, 
and  vanilla.  Beat  5  minutes  at 
high  speed  of  electric  mixer  or  by 
hand  until  fluffy.  Sift  together  the 
flour,  baking  powder  and  salt.  Add 
alternately  with  the  milk  and  beat 
on  low  speed  just  until  smooth. 
Pour  into  two  well  greased  and 
flour-dusted  9  x  iy2-inch  round 
layer  cake  pans.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350)  30  minutes,  or  until 
cake  tests  done. 

Daisy  Frosting.  Make  your  own 
frosting  or  one  package  of  prepar¬ 
ed  Frosting  Mix.  To  one  cup  of 


the  frosting,  blend  in  1  to  1  cups 
sifted  confectioners’  sugar.  Add  a 
little  at  a  time  until  frosting  is  stiff 
enough  to  hold  shape.  Blend  in  1 
tablespoon  soft  butter  and  dash  of 
salt.  This  makes  the  icing  for  the 
daisies. 

Tint  rest  of  frosting  pale  yellow 
and  fill  and  frost  cake.  Use  all  but 
y2  cup  of  the  reserved  icing  to  form 
pretty  white  daisies  around  border 
of  cake.  Tint  part  of  remaining 


icing  light  green  and  form  leaves; 
tint  rest  yellow  and  use  for  daisy 
centers. 

FAIRY  SPONGE  CAKE 

6  egg  yolks 

1/3  cup  water  or  orange  juice 
3/4  cup  sugar 

1  teaspoon  orange  extract 
1  teaspoon  lemon  extract 
11/2  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
1/4  teaspoon  salt 
6  egg  whites 

3/4  teaspoon  cream  tartar 
Dash  salt 
3/4  cup  sugar 

Beat  egg  yolks  until  thick  and 
lemon  colored;  add  water  or  or¬ 
ange  juice  and  continue  beating 
until  very  thick.  Gradually  beat  in 
the  %  cup  sugar  and  stir  in  orange 
and  lemon  extracts.  Sift  flour  and 
salt  together  3  times  and  fold  into 
the  egg  yolk  mixture,  a  little  at  a 
time  until  well  blended. 

Beat  egg  whites  until  foamy; 
add  cream  tartar  and  salt  and 
continue  to  beat  until  stiff,  moist, 
glossy  peaks  form.  Fold  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  egg  yolk-flour  mix¬ 
ture  into  the  beaten  whites,  then 
fold  the  whites  into  the  mixture. 

Place  in  an  ungreased  10-inch 
tube  pan,  leveling  and  pushing 
batter  gently  against  sides  and  tube 
to  prevent  large  holes.  Bake  on 
lowest  rack  in  slow  oven  (325) 
about  1  hour,  or  until  cake  tests 
done.  Invert  pan  to  cool. 

Remove  cake  from  pan  careful¬ 
ly  by  running  a  sharp  knife  or 


spatula  around  cake,  close  to  pan. 
If  desired,  frost  cake  with  a  light 
film  of  confectioners’  butter  frost¬ 
ing,  made  with  orange  juice  and 
a  little  grated  orange  rind. 

LADY  BALTIMORE  CAKE 

3/4  cup  shortening 
1  3/4  cup  sugar 
11/2  teaspoons  vanilla 

3  cups  sifted  cake  flour 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 
3/4  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  milk 

6  egg  whites,  beaten  stifiF  but  not  dry 
Cream  shortening  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether  until  very  light  and  fluffy; 
stir  in  vanilla.  Sift  together  the  dry 
ingredients  and  add  alternately 
with  milk  to  the  creamed  mixture. 
Stir  only  enough  after  each  addi¬ 
tion  to  blend  well.  Fold  in  beaten 
egg  whites  carefully.  Pour  into 
greased  and  lightly  floured  layer 
cake  pans  —  2  9-inch  or  3  8-inch 
pans. 

Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375) 
about  30  minutes,  or  until  cake 
tests  done.  Cool  in  pans  on  metal 
rack  10  to  15  minutes.  Remove 
cake  from  pans  and  when  thor¬ 
oughly  cool,  put  layers  together 
and  frost  with  Lady  Baltimore 
Frosting. 

LADY  BALTIMORE  FROSTING 

2  egg  whites 
11/3  cups  sugar 

1  /2  cup  light  corn  sirup 
6  tablespoons  water 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
1  /4  teaspoon  cream  tartar 
1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 
1/3  cup  finely  cut  raisins 

1  /3  cup  finely  cut  figs 
1/3  cup  chopped  pecans 

Mix  well  first  six  ingredients  in 
top  of  double  boiler.  Place  over 
rapidly  boiling  water  and  beat 
constantly  with  rotary  egg  beater 
until  frosting  is  light  and  stands 
in  soft  peaks  (about 4-5  minutes). 
Remove  from  heat  and  continue 
to  beat  until  stiff  enough  to  spread. 
Add  vanilla  extract. 

Remove  about  1/3  of  the  frost¬ 
ing  to  a  separate  bowl.  Mix  in  the 
raisins,  figs,  and  nuts  and  use  be¬ 
tween  layers.  Use  remaining  plain 
frosting  for  top  and  sides  of  cake. 

CHOCOLATE  PEPPERMINT  ROLL 

4  eggs,  separated 
3/4  cup  granulated  sugar 

2  squares  chocolate,  melted  and  cooled 
1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 

6  tablespoons  sifted  cake  flour 
1/2  teaspoon  baking  powder 
1/4  teaspoon  salt 

Beat  egg  yolks  until  thick  and 
lemon  colored.  Beat  in  sugar  grad¬ 
ually  and  continue  beating  until 
smooth  and  light.  Stir  in  cooled 
chocolate  and  vanilla  extract.  Silt 
together  and  stir  in  dry  ingredients, 
blending  well.  Fold  in  tlie  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites. 

Spread  mixture  evenly  in  a  pan 
about  15  X  10  X  1  inches,  which 
has  been  greased  and  then  lined 
with  wax  paper,  cut  about  y2  inch 
smaller  than  pan  and  lightly 
greased.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
(375)  about  15  minutes  or  until 
it  tests  done. 

Cut  away  crisp  edges  of  cake 
quickly  and  turn  cake  onto  a  towel 
and  peel  off  paper.  Cool  slightly 
and  roll  up  cake  with  towel  start¬ 
ing  at  short  side.  Cool.  Unroll  and 
spread  with  1  quart  slightly  soften¬ 
ed  pink  peppermint  ice  cream,  re¬ 
roll,  and  freeze  until  firm. 
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Clothes  Line 


8182.  Attractive  off-center 
interest  in  a  dress  meant  for 
all  occasion  wearing.  Sizes 
32  to  44,  bust  34  to  46. 
Size  34,  36  bust,  3%  yards 
of  45 -inch. 

8127.  Young  styled  dress 
for  date  and  party  wear. 
Add  contrasting  tie  belt. 
Sizes  10  to  20,  bust  31  to 
40.  Size  12,  bust  32,  4% 
yards  of  35-inch. 


1020 


8143.  Versatile  easy  to 
sew  jerkin  and  skirt.  Sizes 
10  to  20,  bust  31  to  40. 
Size  12,  bust  32,  jerkin, 
11/4  yards  of  54-inch; 
skirt,  1%  yards. 


8101.  Petal -shaped 
sleeves  for  a  charm¬ 
ing  afternoon  style. 
Sizes  121/2  to  261/^. 
Size  14^25  35  bust, 
31/4  yards  of  45- 
inch. 


8230.  Very  feminine  de¬ 
sign  for  the  half-sizer. 
Sizes  121/2  to  26I/2,  bust 
33  to  47.  Size  I41/2,  35 
bust,  4%  yards  of  35- 
inch. 

8216.  Clever  outfit  for  the 
back-to-school  miss.  Sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12,  14  years. 
Size  8,  2  yards. 


8216 

6*14  yrs. 


5379.  Gay  and  colorful 
romance  to  be  embroi¬ 
dered  on  towels.  Hot- 
iron  transfer  for  6  de¬ 
signs;  stitch  illustra¬ 
tions;  color  chart. 

5123.  Scattered  daisy 
motifs  in  quick  embroi¬ 
dery  trim  this  easy-to- 
knit  shell.  Knit  and  em¬ 
broidery  directions. 
Sizes  10  to  20  inclusive. 


UELL  NRTCH 


^'^70  5123 

Oo/y  SIZES  10-20 


PATTERNS  are  35c  each.  Add  10c  per  pattern  for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send 
orders,  with  coin,  to;  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  220, 
Radio  City  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019.  Write  name,  address,  rip  code, 
pattern  number  and  sire  clearly. 

Send  50c  more  for  the  latest  issue  of  our  pattern  magarine  Basic  FASHION. 
Every  pattern  features  our  exclusive  Photo-Guide.  Also,  our  Needlework 
ALBUM  is  filled  with  a  wealth  of  handwork  designs.  Send  50c  for  your  copy. 


American  Agriculturist  -  TSB  October  7-23 

3HC  AW  A 1 3C  A  N  3HC  O  3G  3C  3D  AY 

Another  Top  Value  for  YburJTravel^  Dolkir 

I  American  Agriculturist  Tours 


FREE 

TRAVEL 

BOOKLET 


.  Department  M-1 
I  Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

160  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham,  Massachusetts  02192 

I  Please  rush  me  free  information  on  the  American  Agriculturist  -  TSB 
I  Aloha  Week  Hawaiian  Holiday. 


Name. 


Travel  Anywhere 
With  TSB 


Address. 
City _ 


. State - 


Zip- 


PLEASE  PRINT 


In  Patented  Downdraft  Ashley  Thermostatic  Circulator 

WOOD  MAKES 


A  COMEBACK! 


Automatic  Fire  Control,  Constant 
Comfort,  Modern  Convenience, 

Incredible  Economy! 

Circulators  I 

The  original,  patented;  cannot  be  duplicated. 

In  the  morning  just  turn  up  the  thermostat!  One  fire  lasts  all  season! 

One  filling  lasts  12  to  18  hours.  Set  it  and  forget  it.  Sate,  dependable.  Circulates  the  heat — 
up  to  6  rooms.  Burns  any  kind  of  wood,  green  or  dry,  up  to  2  ft.  long  (no  need  to  split  logs). 
Uses  Vs  the  wood  of  others,  owners  say.  Combustion  so  complete  little  or  no  ashes  to  empty, 
invention  of  patented  Ashley  downdraft  system  made  it  all  possible.  Backed  by  over  100 
years  of  heater  manufacturing.  “It’s  hard  to  believe  a  wood  heater  could  give  so  much 
satisfaction,”  says  Alaska  Highway  News.  From  Canada:  “It  was  20°  below;  we  filled  up  the 
heater  and  were  away  18  hours;  when  we  got  back  the  house  was  warm  and  the  heater  still 
going  strong.”  Mich.:  “Excellent  service  tor  6  winters  and  is  in  splendid  condition.”  Mass.: 
“My  heating  cost  is  nil.”  Minn.:  “We  heat  a  7-room  house;  it  is  all  you  said  it  is.”  N.Y.: 
“Never  out  since  I  started  it.”  Maine:  “We  did  not  use  over  IV2  cords  all  winter,  and  that 
mostly  green  poplar.  Our  friends  were  amazed.”  Thousands  of  happy  owners  from  Florida 
to  Alaska.  For  FREE  FOLDER  and  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  mail  today: 


r 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES,  Dept.  9,  6th  &  Dinwiddle,  Richmond,  Vo. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  folder  &  name  of  nearest  dealer 


23224 


n 


Ashley 


Name. 


Address- 


L. 


Dealer  Inquiries  Also  Invited 


Now  Many  Wear 

FALSE  TEETH 

With  More  Comfort 

FASTEETH,  a  pleasant  alkaline 
powder,  holds  false  teeth  firmer.  To 
eat  and  talk  in  more  comfort,  just 
sprinkle  a  little  FASTEETH  on  your 
plates.  No  gummy,  gooey  taste  or 
feeling.  Checks  denture  breath.  Den¬ 
tures  that  fit  are  essential  to  health. 
See  your  dentist  regularly.  Get 
FASTEETH  at  all  drug  counters. 


UfjV/GO  STYLES  FOR 

■D-B 

FEET 

Eto  EEEEEOnly 
Sizes  5  to  13 

Men  only.  Casual, 
dress,  work  shoes 
that  really  fit. 

Top  quality,  pop¬ 
ular  prices.  Money 
Back  Guorontee. 

HITCHCOCK  SHOES  INC.,  Hingham  48-H  Mass. 

35 


Not  sold 
in  stores 


Write  Today 
for  FREE  CATALOG 


y 
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/^JETand  ^ 
/ MOTOR  COACH 

BURLINGTON 
MONTREAL 
.NEW  ENGLAND 


G  DAYS  ^ 
including  BOSTON 
from  $74.95 

.P'  us  special  air  tour  fare 


1  3  DAYS 

y  FROM 

1  $27.75 


MOHA  WK  AIRLINES 

F 


1^ 

SEASON  TOURS 


SAVE  UP  TO 

39% 

with 

Mohawk’s 
new 

Air  Tour 
Fare 


3-8  DAY  GREAT  LAKE  CRUISES 


Cruise  Detroit  River,  Lake  Erie  shoreline.  Tour  in¬ 
cludes  all  meals,  nightly  dancing,  entertainment. 


FROM 


6  DAYS  from  $168.50  —  8  Days  from  $198.50 

plus  special  air  tour  fare 


per  pers.  dbl.  occ. 
plus  special  air  tour  fare 


3  DAYS  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Tour  includes  choice  of  one: 

(A)  Orchestra  seat  to  Broadway  show 

(B)  Dinner  and  show  at  Copacabana 

(C)  Dinner  and  show  at  Latin  Quarter 


FROM 


per  pers.  mult,  occ. 
plus  special  air  tour  fare 


GO  BACHELOR  PARTY  TO  THE  WORLD’S  EXCITING  PLACES 

(For  single  guys  and  gals  only) 


EUROPE  21  DAYS . from  $399* 

MEXICO  10  DAYS . from  $179* 

PUERTO  RICO  8  DAYS . from  $253* 

*plus  special  air  tour  fare 

Call  MOHAWK  TOUR  DESK  or  your  travel  agent 

MOHAWK  fOUR-SEASOH  TOURS 


~MAIL  THIS  MONEY-SAVING  COUPON — 

100  TULIP  BULBS 


ONLY 


IMPORTED 


BONUS  ADDED  FOR  PROMPTNESS 

6  Holland  Star  of  Bethlehem  Bulbs 
in  addition  to  the  6  Dutch  Muscari 
given  if  order  is  mailed  by  Novem¬ 
ber  10th  deadline. 


For  a  short  time  only  you  can  now 
get  100  TULIP  BULBS,  imported 
T  from  Denmark  or  Italy  or  may  be  a 

I  combination  of  both  for  less  than  2c 

"  a  bulb! 

This  is  an  amazing  offer  of  healthy,  hardy 
bulbs,  carefully  selected  from  the  finest  small  size 
(6  cm.  average  2)4  in.  circumference)  planting 
stock  of  Rainbow  mix  colors  varieties.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  many  blooms  the  first  season,  a  nor¬ 
mal  bloom  the  second  and  5  years  thereafter  or 
replaced  free.  Send  no  money.  Just  send  name 
and  address  today.  Upon  arrival  at  ideal  fall 
planting  time  pay  postman  amount  of  order  plus 
C.O.D  postage.  (Enclose  remittance  plus  40c 
and  we  ship  postpaid).  If  not  completely  satis¬ 
fied,  return  in  10  days  for  refund  of  purchase 
price.  Further  any  bulbs  failing  to  bloom  to  your 
jatisfaction  replaced  free  (5  year  limit)! 

FREE  OF  EXTRA  COST  6  Dutch  Muscari  Bulbs 
that  bloom  early  spring  with  lovely  blue  blooms 
included  without  extra  cost. 


□  100  T ulips  (6  Muscari)  $1.98  □  200  Tulips  (12  Muscari)  $3.79  □  500  Tulips  (30  Muscari)  $8.95 
Name _ 

Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


DUTCH  BULB  IMPORTERS— DEPT.RD1400,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49502 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place.. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)— discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


Perfect  for  landscaping  or  Christmas  Trees.  COLO¬ 
RADO  BLUE  SPRUCE,  4  yr.  transplants,  5  to  10  in. 
tall,  10  for  only  $3  ppd.*,  20  for  $5.*,  Another 
Special:  20  EVERGREENS,  4  yr.  transplants,  5  to  10 
in.  tall— 5  each:  Am.  Arborvitae,  Balsam  Fir,  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce,  White  Spruce— for  only  $5  ppd.* 

20  SCOTCH  PINE  $3  ppd.* 

Ideal  for  windbreaks  or  quick  growing  screens. 
Grow  rapidly  even  on  poor  soil.  Make  excellent 
Christmas  trees.  Have  beautiful  thick  grey-green 
foliage.  Not  seedlings!  These  are  hardy  3-yr.-old 
TRANSPLANTS  4  to  8  inches  tall.  25  for  only  $3. 
ppd. ‘-that’s  only  150  each! 

ALL  TRANSPLANTS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 
(*West  of  Miss.  River  or  south  of  N.C.,  Tenn.,  add 
50c  per  offer.) 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  FALL  PLANTING!  Write  for  free 
folder  on  “America’s  Finest  Evergreens." 

WESTERN  MAINE  Forest  Nursery  Co. 
Dept.  AA96-AF,  Fryeburg,  Maine  04037 
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100  Years  I 


INSTANT  RELIEF 
FROM 
AGONY  OF 


ITCHING! 


ADAMS'  TARLEINE«> 


due  to  Eczema.  Hemorrhoids.  (Itching  BUe«). 
I’soria.sis.  Athletes  Foot,  Chafing.  Scaling  and  Bed 
Haw  Itciilng  Skin. 

Teraporarv  Relief  can  be  yours  by  using  ADAMS 
TARLE4NE.  our  100  year  old  satLsfactory-proveii 
ointment  which  relleve-s  through  healing. 

Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Send  to 
Chas.  L.  Adams  Medicine  Co.,  Dept.  A,  a24  W. 
Pleasant  Ave..  P.  .0-  Box  133,  Colvin  Sta..  Syracuse 
5.  N.  Y.  Send  $1.25. 

We  are  proud  of  our  unsolicited  testimonials.  Not 
sold  in  Drug  Stores. 

J.  S.,  San  Bernardino.  Calif.:  ‘T  was  troubled  with 
a  bad  leg  sore  for  many  years,  and  at  times  was  un¬ 
able  to  walk.  After  trying  many  nrescrintions  and 
inedleines  a  friend  recommended  TARLKINE  which 
h<aled  the  leg  in  a  very  short  time,  and  I  have  never 
be“o  bothered  .since.” 

W.  J.  P..  IndianapolLs.  “I  have  used  TARLEINE 
and  found  that  it  is  everything  .vou  claim  it  to  be.  It 
lias  cured  my  piles  and  I  am  so  thankful  to  you  for 
putting  out  .su<'h  a  remedy.” 


The 


Clothes  Line 


M 


1 


1 


936.  Eye-catching  jacket  in  open 
shell -stitch  crochet.  Directions 
for  sizes  32-34;  36-38;  40-42;  44- 
46  included  in  pattern.  35  cents. 


All  Printed  Patterns 


4607 

34-46 


7498 


9396.  Zip-front  casual,  contrast 
trim.  PRINTED  PATTERN  in  Half 
Sizes  12^-24^.  Size  16|  takes  3 
yards  35-inch.  35  cents. 

7231.  Knit  these  cozy  hats  of  soft 
mohair,  using  2  needles.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  toque  and  turban  to  fit  all 
head  sizes.  35  cents. 

7066.  Roll  rick- rack  to  form  old- 
fashioned  picture.  Charts,  direc¬ 
tions,  transfer  for  10  X  13 -inch 
picture.  35  cents. 

4607.  Smart  sheath,  two  jackets  - 

one  to  knit.  Women's  Sizes  34-46 
Yardages,  knitting  directions  in 
PRINTED  PATTERN.  35  cents. 

7498.  Jiffy-knit  slippers  for  Him 
and  Her.  Directions  for  men’s  and 
women's  sizes  S,  M,  L  included 
in  pattern.  35  cents. 


9135.  Easy -sew  jumper,  blouse. 
PRINTED  PATTERN  Misses'  Sizes 
10-18.  Size  16  jumper,  2-3/4  yds. 
39-inch;  blouse,  2  yds.  35  cents. 


4565 

12Vi-24Vi 


4565.  Dressy  6-gore  fashion.  A 
PRINTED  PATTERN  in  Half  Sizes 
12|-24|.  Size  16^  takes  3-1/4  yds. 
39-inch  fabric.  35  cents. 


DRESS  and  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  350  each.  Add  100  each  for 
Ist-class  mailing  and  special  handling.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to: 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10011.  Write  name,  address,  pattern  size,  numbers  clearly. 

EXTRA!  125  Wonderful  Fashions  in  our  Fall-Winter  PRINTED  PATTERN 
CATALOG.  One  free  pattern  —  clip  coupon  in  Catalog.  Send  500  now. 

Order  your  1967  jumbo  NEEDLECRAFT  CATALOG.  Over  200  designs  — 
fashions,  accessories,  crafts.  2  free  patterns  in  Catalog.  Send  250  today. 
Value!  Get  25  complete  patterns  for  luxury  decorator  accessories  in  brilliant 
DECORATE  WITH  NEEDLECRAFT.  Be  smart,  send  500  for  your  copy. 
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125th  ANNIVERSARY 

by  Augusta  Chapman 


EVERY  WOMAN  will  find 
something  to  interest  her  in  the 
Art  and  Home  Center  at  the  1966 
New  York  State  Exposition!  This 
year’s  Fair  celebrates  “125  Years 
of  History-Making”  and  runs  from 
August  30  through  September  5, 
in  Syracuse. 

An  attractive,  well  equipped 
kitchen  is  a  big  help  in  serving 
good  tasting,  nourishing  meals  to 
one’s  family,  and  there’s  a  brand 
new  Food  Demonstration  Kitchen, 
featuring  the  latest  trends  in  decor¬ 
ation  and  appliances.  Eighteen 
outstanding  food  specialists  will 
he  on  hand  throughout  the  week 
to  demonstrate  quick  and  easy 
recipes,  gourmet  dishes,  foreign 
foods,  and  old-time  favorites.  This 
year  a  greenhouse  has  been  added 
to  the  kitchen  where  herbs  are 
grown  for  use  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

A  different  type  of  food  will  be 
judged  each  day  in  the  Creative 
Cooking  Contest,  also  cakes  deco¬ 
rated  for  special  occasions  such  as 
Father’s  and  Mother’s  Day,  grad¬ 
uation,  patriotic  events,  and  a  bon 
voyage  party. 

A  new  contest  feature  this  year 
will  be  the  “Governor’s  Cookie 
Jar”  which  the  winner  will  present 
to  Governor  Rockefeller  on  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Day.  Also,  some  lucky  per¬ 
son  will  be  named  “Most  Creative 
Cook  of  the  1966  New  York  State 
Exposition”  and  receive  a  portable 
dishwasher  as  a  grand  prize. 

In  the  Home  Arts  and  Crafts 
Departments,  prize-winning  articles 
in  every  imaginable  category  will 
be  on  display,  and  there’ll  be  daily 
demonstrations  in  weaving,  rug 
hooking,  pottery,  furniture  refinish¬ 
ing,  quilting,  crewel  work,  etc.  In 
honor  of  the  theme,  a  new  section 
on  American  Antiques  has  been 
added  where  old  quilts,  wall  hang¬ 
ings,  furniture,  banks,  dolls  and 
other  toys  will  be  featured. 

Popular  Feature 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year, 
talented  youngsters  from  the  Au¬ 
burn  Children’s  Theater  will  have 


their  ACT-Wagon  at  the  Fair.  An 
original  script  called  “Gypsy  Trea¬ 
sure”  and  a  puppet  play  about  Rip 
Van  Winkle  will  be  given.  This 
has  become  a  very  popular  event 
for  both  children  and  adults.  Also, 
Robert  Earle  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  College  Bowl  will  be  on  hand 
again  for  tlie  third  annual  Spelling 
Bee.  Contestants  will  be  winners  in 
area  spelldowns  who  have  not  yet 
begun  9th  Grade. 

Women  interested  in  art  will 
want  to  see  “125  Years  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture  in  New  York  State” 
and  the  photography  exhibition, 
“The  World  from  the  Air.” 

Three  fashion  shows  this  year 
will  include  “Make  It  Yourselfwith 
Wool,”  sponsored  by  the  National 
Wool  Council,  the  4-H  Dress  Re¬ 
view,  and  “Fall  Themes  in  Fash¬ 
ion,”  presented  by  McCall’s. 

Women’s  Day  will  be  Wednes¬ 
day,  August  31,  with  Dr.  Louis  L. 
Tucker,  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  State  History  in  New  York, 
speaking  to  the  luncheon  guests. 
The  State’s  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Nel¬ 
son  E.  Rockefeller,  will  be  there  to 
present  the  Community  Service 
Awards. 

Indian  Village 

I  can  remember  how  the  Indian 
Village  fascinated  me  on  my  first 
visits  to  the  fair.  Always  the  coolest 
spot  on  the  grounds,  improvements 
this  year  will  make  it  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  more  authentic.  Village 
guides  will  wear  regalia  costumes, 
and  exhibits  will  show  how  the 
State’s  9,200  Iroquois  Indians 
farm  and  keep  house  today. 

Whatever  your  special  interests, 
there’ll  be  many  things  to  see  and 
do  at  the  1966  New  York  State 
Exposition.  Come  and  bring  the 
children  —  toddlers  can  play  in  the 
Children’s  Center  while  you  do  the 
Fair,  and  older  boys  and  girls  will 
enjoy  “Fantasy  Land,”  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  new  play  area  where  they 
learn  how  to  make  things  from 
commonplace  materials  such  as 
cardboard  boxes,  clay  and  paint. 


Auburn  Children sThe AT er. 


Last  year's  fair  goers  watch  "The  Wizard  of  Oz,"  presented  by  the  Auburn 
Children's  Theater  on  their  ACT-Wagon.  This  year  they'll  give  an  original 
ploy,  "Gypsy  Treasure"  and  a  puppet  play  about  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
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. . .  are  Fall's  125  Best  Fashions? 

.  .  .  is  electrifying  the  bock-to-school 
set? 

. . .  fabrics,  colors  and  textures  are 
news  NOW 


Find  the  answers  in  our  New 
Fall- Winter  Pattern  Catalog! 

See  Fall’s  newest  designs  — 
fashions  for  school,  work,  city, 
country,  dates  and  travel.  125 
printed  patterns  for  all  sizes,  and 
the  only  catalog  that  comes  to  you 
with  a  gift  coupon  for  one  FREE 
Po^ttcrn 

Send  fifty  cents  (50^)  for  Fall- 
Winter  Catalog  to:  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  42, 
Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10011 


TEACHER  REMEMBERED 


by  Inez  George  Gridley 

Her  thoughts  were  never  folded  in  a  book. 

She  smiled  and  there  was  morning  in  her 
eyes. 

We  soon  forgot  that  she  was  thin  and 
plain; 

Each  day  was  filled  with  magic  and  sur¬ 
prise. 

The  great  bird  soared  on  many  pinioned 
wings — 

Life  never  crept  back  in  its  narrow  cage. 

Today  I  read  the  volumes  of  the  past 

And  see  her  face  on  every  turning  page. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  .  .  . 

Any  idea  where  Mrs.  Sue  Merri- 
man  of  Somers,  Conn.,  can  get  a 
copy  of  the  “Lindhale  Vitamin 
Cook  Book,”  published  by  the 
National  Nutrition  Society,  Inc., 
of  New  York  City  about  25  years 
ago? 

A  “recipe”  for  soft  soap?  Mrs. 
Helen  E.  French,  Route  1,  Genesee, 
Pa.,  would  like  to  know  how  it  is 
made. 

A  recipe  for  Doughnuts  made 
with  condensed  milk?  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  Gary,  Route  1,  Winthrop, 
New  York,  says  it  was  published 
in  the  “Rural  New  Yorker”  about 
20  years  ago. 


BBJ  is  Back 

(BY  POPULAR  DEMAND) 


JACKET 
AND  VEST 

The  same  comfortable  jacket 
that  kept  Admiral  Byrd  warm  at 
the  South  Pole  —  and  has  served 
generations  of  woodsmen,  hun¬ 
ters,  and  active  outdoorsmen  all 
over  the  globe.  Keeps  out  the  cold 
and  damp,  hugs  the  body  like  a 
sweater,  wears  like  iron,  absorbs 
body  moisture.  Nothing  like  it 
has  come  along  in  60  years. 
Cheaper  than  a  sweater,  warmer 
than  an  overcoat.  Try  one.  You 
will  find  out  why  it  was  grand¬ 
pa’s  favorite. 

JACKET,  in  sizes  3446,  $13.95 
VEST,  in  sizes  3446  $  6.95 


At  leading  storei.  Write  xu  for  store 
nearest  joxu 

Brown’s  Beach  Jacket  Co.  Dept.  R-5 

128  Singleton  Street 
Woonsocket^  Rhode  Island 


Bushels  of  GIANT-SIZE  Apples,  Peaches, 


Pears,  Cherries  from 

STARK  DWARF 
FRUIT  TREES 


No  bluer  than  a  lilac  bush  —  a 
9-tree  Orchard  {rows  in  “PostafC- 
Stamp”  plot-only  20  ft  sq.! 

Imagine!  A  riot  of  blossoms 
in  Spring,  and  fruit  crops 
often  at  2  years — thanXs  to 
Patented  Exclusive  StarX 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  PicX  top¬ 
most  fruit  without  a  ladder! 
Grow  bushels  of  GIANT  fruit 
tor  eating,  canning,  freezing, 
or  to  sell  for  profit  from  your 
"Postage-Stamp"  Orchard  1 


Get  150th  ANNIVERSARY  Stark  Tree  &  Landscape 

CATALOG  FREE! 

Most  exciting,  FULL  COLOR 
Catalog  in  150-year  history  from 
World's  Largest,  U.S.  Oldest 
(since  1816!)  Nursery.  Hundreds 
of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees.  Roses, 

Shrubs.  Ornamentals.  Yours 
FREE,  postpaid.  Mail  coupon! 


MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY 

If  you  want  extra  money  spare  time, 
taking  Stark  orders,  check  coupon 
for  money-making  Outfit,  Free! 

T 


STARK  BRO’S  Box  67971  Louisiana,  Mo.  63353 


STARK  BRO'S  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co. 

Box  6797  ,  Louisiana,  Missouri  633S3 

D  Rush  150th  Anniversary  Color  Catalog . . .  FREE! 


Miss 

Mrs. 


Jst  initiul  2nd  initial 
R.F.D; 

or  St. _ 


F.O.  Slate 

Q  CHECK  HERE  for  Free  Money-Making  Outfit. 


Zip 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS] 

Strong  2-yr.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  mixed  colors. 

Postpai(l  at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


BOX  83-1 


SANGAMON  M 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 
Over  2  Million 
SUNFLOWER  DISHCLOTHS 

Were  sold  last  year  by  members  of 
societies,  clubs,  groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your 
treasury  and  make  friends  for  your 
organization. 

Sample  FREE  to  Otncial. 
LL8,  INC.  Cohooi.  N.  Y.  12047 
Eatabliahod  IBIS 
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AMERICA’S 
FINEST  CROP 


I  am  always  impressed  at  corn 
harvest  time  with  what  a  truly  fine 
crop  corn  is.  From  the  time  when 
Squanto  saved  the  Pilgrims  from 
starvation  by  showing  them  how 
to  grow  it,  corn  has  always  been 
our  greatest  crop,  and  it  is  as  truly 
American  as  the  Indian. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  put 
farm  folks’  feeling  about  corn  in 
his  famous  Corn  Song,  a  few 
verses  of  which  I  quote: 

Heap  high  the  farmer's  wintry  hoard! 
Heap  high  the  golden  corn! 

No  richer  gift  has  autumn  poured 
From  out  her  lavish  horn!  .  .  . 

We  dropped  the  seed  o'er  hill  and 
plain, 

Beneath  the  sun  of  May 


And  frightened  from  our  sprouting 
grain 

The  robber  crows  away. 

All  through  the  long  bright  days  of 
June, 

Its  leaves  grew  green  and  fair. 

And  waved  in  hot  midsummer's  noon 
Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now,  with  autumn's  moonlit  eves. 
Its  harvest  time  has  come. 

We  pluck  away  the  frosted  leaves. 
And  bear  the  treasure  home.  .  .  . 

Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root. 
Let  mildew  blight  the  rye. 

Give  to  the  worm  the  orchard's  fruit. 
The  wheat  field  to  the  fly. 

But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 
The  hills  our  fathers  trod; 

Still  let  us,  for  his  golden  corn. 

Send  up  our  thanks  to  God! 


THE  COW 

OF  THE  FUTURE 

The  average  annual  production 
of  dairy  cows  when  I  was  a  boy 
was  not  over  three  or  lour  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  No  dairyman  then 
with  the  wildest  imagination  could 
have  dreamed  of  the  time  when  the 
average  production  ol  dairy  cows 
would  be  well  over  nine  thousand 
pounds  per  year  .  .  .  with  thou¬ 
sands  ol  herds  averaging  lilteen 
thousand  pounds.  Yet  such  is  the 
case  today. 

Many  factors,  of  course,  have 
brought  about  this  increase,  but 
the  principal  one  is  artificial  in¬ 
semination.  Think  what  it  has 
meant  for  any  dairyman  who 
wishes  to  have  at  the  head  of  his 
herd  bulls  worth  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars,  with  daughters  with  produc¬ 
tion  records  far  above  the  average. 

So  much  for  the  male  side  of  the 
dairy.  W’hat  about  the  female  side? 
Here  also  the  possibilities  are 
almost  boundless. 

'fhe  fertilized  eggs  from  any 
single  cow  are  almost  unlimited 
in  number.  For  years  scientists 
have  been  trying  to  transplant  eggs 
from  great  dams  to  foster  mothers, 
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who  would  then  take  the  calves 
til  rough  pregnancy  and  calving. 
This  would  make  it  possible  to 
give  every  calf  both  a  great  sire 
and  a  great  dam.  Enough  progress 
has  been  made  with  this  method  to 
insure  ultimate  success. 

Will  this  increase  the  surplus 
problem?  I  don’t  believe  it.  There 
will  be  fewer  cows,  and  with  con¬ 
sumer  numbers  rapidly  increasing 
there  will  be  a  market  for  all  the 
milk  we  can  produce. 


THE  GREATEST  HAPPINESS 

“Never  have  I  read  a  book 
that  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  as 
your  ‘Journey  to  Day  Before 
Yesterday’.  In  fact,  I  have  read 
your  book  twice,  and  intend  to 
read  it  again.  In  the  meantime  I  am 
lending  it  to  my  children.”  W’.J.F. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  I  am  receiving  from 
readers  of  “Journey  to  Day  Before 
Yesterday.” 

Nothing  I  have  ever  done  has 
meant  more  to  me  than  this  book, 
because  it  is  bringing  so  much 
happiness  to  its  hundreds  of  read¬ 
ers.  The  older  I  get  the  more  I 
realize  that  the  greatest  happiness 


comes  from  making  others  happy. 

If  you  want  to  open  a  door  and 
step  back  into  yesterday  this  book 
will  give  you  a  key. 

“Journey  to  Day  Before  Yester¬ 
day”  will  be  mailed  to  you  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  your  check  or 
money  order  for  $5.95  (New  York 
State  residents  add  I29'  for  state 
ta.x).  Write  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Book  Department,  Box  370 
Ithaca,  New  York,  14850. 

WHO  HANDLES 

THE  MONEY? 

Handling  family  finances  has 
caused  more  trouble  between  mar¬ 
ried  couples  than  almost  anything 
else. 

In  farming,  the  problem  is  more 
complicated  than  in  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  because  there  should  be  two 
sets  of  accounts  —  one  for  the  home 
and  the  other  for  the  farm  business. 

Keeping  the  accounts  on  a  large 
modern  farm  is  a  very  important 
and  necessary  job.  No  longer  can 
we  throw  the  financial  papers  into 
a  bureau  drawer  and  try  to  sort 
them  out  of  the  mess  when  needed. 

Who  should  keep  the  books 
depends  of  course  on  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  on  the  individuals. 
Probably  the  wife  should  keep  the 
household  accounts:  on  manv 
farms  she  also  keeps  the  farm 
books.  But  generally  the  husband 
keeps  the  farm  records.  In  either 
case,  if  at  all  possible  there  should 
be  a  well-organized  farm  office  and 
a  modern  filing  system. 

A  successful  marriage  depends 
to  a  very  great  extent  on  a  finan¬ 
cial  policy  of  fifty-fifty,  share  and 
share  alike.  The  money  and  the 
responsibility  belong  to  both  par¬ 
ties.  Each  should  be  free  to  make 
small  personal  purchases;  each 
should  know  exactly  what  the 
financial  situation  of  the  family  is; 
and  each  should  share  in  the 
knowledge  and  responsibility  of 
any  large  transaction. 


IT  CAN  BE  DONE 

I  have  asked  several  older  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  last  few  months  if  they 
thought  it  was  as  easy  now  for  a 
young  farmer  to  get  started  as  it 
was  when  they  started.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  usually  “No.” 

According  to  some  estimates,  at 
least  $27,000  in  capital  would  be 
needed  to  start  farming  on  an 
ownership  basis,  and  that’s  a  lot 
of  money. 

But  even  if  we  grant  that  it  is 
more  difficult  now  than  it  used  to 
be  to  begin  farming,  it  still  can  be 
done  and  many  young  people  are 


doing  it.  Hundreds  of  young  men 
are  going  in  partnership  with  their 
fathers;  otliers  accumulate  capital 
by  working  for  a  time  as  hired  men 
or  in  some  other  occupations;  still 
others  start  as  farm  managers  or 
on  a  rental  basis. 

Thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  belonging  to  4-H  Clubs  or 
to  the  Future  Farmers  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  stock  and  cash 
in  the  bank  .  .  .  and  they  also  have 
farm  “know-how”  to  back  up  their 
capital. 

It  will  be  unfortunate  indeed  for 
the  nation  and  the  individual  if  the 
time  comes  when  young  couples 
can’t  farm.  This  is  one  reason  why 
we  must  watch  Big  Government 
.  .  .  that  by  controls  and  allotments 
good  men  are  prevented  from  get¬ 
ting  a  toehold  in  farming. 

What  do  you  think?  I’d  like 
some  encouraging  letters  on  the 
subject  from  actual  experience. 


WATCH  OUT! 

I  can  think  of  nothing  worse 
than  having  to  live  with  yourself 
and  your  conscience  the  rest  of 
your  life  after  you  have  killed  a 
child. 

School  time  is  here  again  and 
the  streets  are  full  of  children. 
Drive  slowly  near  the  schools,  stop 
for  buses  .  .  .  watch  out  lest  you  be 
forever  sorry. 


EASTMAN'S  CHESTNUT 

I  have  just  found  an  old  letter 
that  Howard  Roe,  my  cousin,  (who 
lives  in  Candor,  New  York)  wrote 
me  in  the  summer  of  1925,  41 
years  ago,  about  the  drought  in 
his  neighborhood.  Farmers  have 
been  worried  about  the  dry  weather 
of  recent  years,  but  I  don’t  believe 
it  has  ever  been  so  bad  as  the 
drought  described  in  Howard’s  let¬ 
ter.  He  said: 

“Dear  Ed:  We  haven’t  had  any 
rain  here  in  four  weeks.  The  dew 
is  only  wet  on  one  side.  We  have 
bullfrogs  six  weeks  old  that  never 
had  a  chance  to  swim  yet.  One  of 
my  neighbors  started  to  plow  a 
ten-acre  lot  for  buckwheat.  The 
ground  was  so  hard  and  dry  and 
stony  the  only  way  he  could  start 
his  plow'  was  to  begin  at  a  wood¬ 
chuck  hole  in  the  center  of  the  field. 
Whenever  the  plow  w'ould  jump 
out,  he  w'ould  go  back  to  the  chuck 
hole  to  start  again.  After  he  had 
plowed  six  and  one-half  acres  the 
hole  w'as  completely  worn  out.  In 
order  not  to  be  beaten,  he  actually 
hunted  up  the  w'oodchuck  and  gave 
him  $5.00  to  dig  a  new  hole  so  he 
might  finish  the  job  of  plow’ing!” 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


fMJ 

rmirmi 


For  several  years,  whenever 
space  permits,  we  have  been  print¬ 
ing  requests  from  subscribers  who 
are  seeking  all  sorts  of  help,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  words  to  old  songs 
or  poems  to  out-of-print  patterns 
or  books.  Judging  by  the  response 
from  our  readers,  this  is  a  popular 
feature.  They  enjoy  reading 


through  these  requests  and  helping 
when  they  can. 

Regrettably,  we  have  a  tremen¬ 
dous  backlog  of  these  requests  so, 
in  an  attempt  to  bring  them  a  bit 
more  up  to  date,  we  are  printing 
more  than  the  usual  number  in  this 
issue. 


»  » 


CAN  YOU  HELP? 

If  you  have  any  of  the  answers, 
please  send  them  direct  to  the  per¬ 
son  whose  name  and  address  is 
given,  not  to  us. 

Mrs.  Leah  V.  Krider,  Rt.#l, 
Box  63,  West  Farmington,  Ohio, 
would  like  to  know  if  anyone 
knows  the  title  &  author  of  the 
following:  “There’s  a  window  in 
my  Garden  Looking  out  across 
the  Sea.” 

^  ^  » 

Mrs.  Selden  Young,  R.F.D.^2, 
Scio,  N.Y.,  would  like  the  words 
to  “Two  Little  Orphans.”  She 
remembers  it  started  out:  “Two 
Little  Orphans,  A  Boy  &  A  Girl, 
sat  by  an  old  Church  Door.” 

»  «  » 

Mrs.  Pearl  Moses,  55  Main  St., 
Batavia,  N.Y.,  would  like  sheet 
music  to  “Black  Velvet  Waltz,” 
and  “Too  Tired.”  She  would  also 
like  to  borrow  or  buy  “When  Life 
was  Young”  by  C.  A.  Stephens. 

»  ^ 

Mrs.  Bess  Skinner,  Box  456, 
Richfield  Springs,  N.Y.,  would  like 
copies  of  “Nine  Mile  Swamp”  and 
“Listen  for  a  Lonesome  Drum”  by 
Carl  Carmer. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Steciak,  Jr.,  R.D. 

Little  Falls,  N.Y.,  would  like 
to  obtain  several  copies  of  “Illus¬ 
trated  Story  of  Milk”  by  George 
More  and  published  by  the  Free¬ 
man’s  Journal  of  Cooperstown, 
N.Y. 

»  «  » 

Mrs.  Norman  Wright,  7920 
Short  St.,  Indian  Falls,  Corfu, 
N.Y.,  would  like  a  copy  of 
directions  to  make  a  “Jilfy  Knit 
Sweater”  popular  in  the  1930 ’s. 

»  »  » 

Mr.  D.  F.  Seaver,  Box  285, 
Emporium,  Pa.,  would  like  to  con¬ 
tact  parties  having  scrap-book 
collection  of  “Prose-Poems”  by 
Walt  Mason. 

«  « 

Mr.  A.  Zaika,  201  Bergan  Ave., 
Bellmawr,  N.J.,  would  like  old  dog 
license  tags. 


an  old  set  of  dishes  with  the 
“stacks  of  wheat”  pattern. 

^  ^  ^ 

Maynard  D.  Lake,  901  Wads¬ 
worth  St.,  Upper  Apt.,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  would  like  to  purchase  a 
used  copy  of  the  book,  “Thunder- 
hill,”  by  Elizabeth  Norris. 

»  »  » 

Mrs.  D.  J.  C.  Drew,  211  Third 
St.,  Morris  Park,  Phillipsburg, 
N.  J.,  would  like  the  “Elsie  Dins- 
more”  and  “Mildred”  series 
written  by  Martha  Finley. 

»  Hi  » 

N.  M  Cressman,  Pastor,  126  W. 
Federal,  Allentown,  Pa.,  would  like 
to  locate  AUGSBURG  Publisher’s 
Annual  Christmas  book  *^1  for  the 
year  of  1931. 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

If  you  think  you  may  know  any 
of  the  following  people,  please 
write  to  Service  Bureau,  American 
Agriculturist  and  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 

Raymond  Melvin  Cooper,  whose 
last  known  address  was  Jackson, 
Miss. 


Frank  Lester  Holden,  whose  last 
known  address  was  511  E.  79th 
St.,  N.Y.C.,  and  who  worked  as 
an  electrician  in  Bethlehem  Steel 
shipyards  at  Hoboken. 

■jIc 

Ruth  L.  Case,  formerly  of  Blue 
Lake,  Cal.  Her  mother  would  like 
to  locate  her. 


William  Halco,  who  lived  on  Rock¬ 
dale  Ave.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

^ 

August  Wolocko,  who  lived  in 
Detroit  or  Hamtramck,  Mich, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

Any  descendants  of  Claude  Ervay 
and  Susie  Westbrook. 

7,?  7,?  T,^ 

Mark  Palmer,  formerly  of  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y.,  whose  last  known 
address  was  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


^  ^ 

Miss  Mildred  McLellan,  Box  6, 

Tolland,  Conn.,  would  like  books  Descendants  of  Steve  Murphy, 
written  by  Horatio  Alger,  and  whose  last  known  address  was 
Joseph  Lincoln.  Also,  would  like  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


North  American  agent  Paul  Brisson  of  Massena,  N.Y.  has  been 
serving  families  throughout  Franklin  and  Clinton  counties  for  a 
number  of  years.  Often  he  returns  to  them  bringing  a  helping  hand. 


His  silo  unloader  froze  up 
during  a  January  cold  snap.  Mr. 
Paul  Demers  of  Malone,  N.Y. 
was  sure  the  power  switch  was 
off  when  he  stepped  into  the 
silo.  As  he  pushed  on  the  blade 
to  break  it  loose  it  suddenly  spun 
on  him  smashing  his  ankle  and 
leg.  It  nearly  cut  it  off  for  he 
spent  66  days  in  the  hospital.  Mr. 
Demers  had  two  North  American 
policies  which  paid  $1147.  As  he 
said,  he  could  have  used  all  the 
insurance  he  could  get  his  hands 
on. 


Their  house  caught  fire  during 
the  night.  Mr.  James  Johnson 
of  Burke,  N.Y.  gathered  his 
family  of  ten  in  one  bedroom  on 
the  second  floor.  He  first  jumped 
to  the  ground  so  to  catch  his 
family  as  they  jumped.  In  land¬ 
ing  he  broke  his  ankle.  Even  so 
and  with  burns  he  caught  each 
of  his  family.  They  all  were 
saved  with  no  further  injuries 
but  their  house  burned  to  the 
ground. 

Carrying  a  combination  of 
four  policies  Mr.  Johnson  re¬ 
ceived  $1427  in  disability  income 
and  medical  expense  benefits. 


Keep  Your  Policies  Renewed 


A  friend’s  name  may  be  in  this  list. 


Harry  Leilous,  Belmont,  N.Y.  . $  142.86 

Auto  acc. — injured  chest 
Walter  Mueller,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  330.00 

Fell  from  ladder — broke  pelvis 
William  Goodrich,  Harpursville,  N.Y.  ....  377.12 
Kicked  by  cow — injured  back 

John  A.  Smith,  E.  Randolph,  N.Y .  513.58 

Chain  saw — severed  tendon 
William  T.  Randolph,  Sr.,  Moravia,  N.Y.  760.45 
Fell  &  hit  gutter — broke  back 

j.  William  Tan  Pas,  Falconer,  N.Y .  619.09 

Caught  in  gutter  cleaner — injured  hand 

Gerald  B.  Vanderhoff,  Elmira,  N.Y .  109.75 

Repairing  bulldozer — broke  finger 

Siegfried  Moses,  Norwich,  N.Y .  188.56 

Kicked  by  heifer — inj.  leg 
Helen  King,  Ellenburg  Depot,  N.Y.  167.14 
Auto  accident — injured  shoulder 

Mary  Ewing,  Homer,  N.Y .  1300.00 

Auto  accident — back  injury 
Burton  Merwin,  Jr.,  Bloomville,  N.Y.  .  122.86 

Fell — -injured  shoulder  and  arm 

Malcolm  Wyman,  Williamsville,  N.Y .  525.31 

Rolled  over  by  tractor — inj.  leg 

Raymond  Vaughan,  Essex,  N.Y .  831.69 

Shot  by  hunter— injured  arm 

Harold  F.  Thomas,  Malone,  N.Y .  180.16 

Slipped  off  tractor — inj.  back 
Robert  M.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Johnstown,  N.Y.  243.52 
Kicked  by  cow — injured  wrist 

Charles  Cook,  Batavia,  N.Y.  .  664.82 

Thrown  off  tractor — broke  rib,  shoulder 

Evelyn  G.  Smith,  Jordanville,  N.Y .  316.50 

Bit  by  cat— injured  finger 
Ervin  Widrick,  Mannsville,  N.Y.  1417.86 

Stepped  on  by  cow — broke  arm 
Auldis  LaPlatney,  Harrisville,  N.Y.  242.20 

Horses  ran  away — inj.  knee 
Robert  Schneider,  Boonville,  N.Y.  634.90 

Hit  by  baseball — inj.  eye 
Robert  Wachholder,  Mt.  Morris,  N.Y.  317.12 

Kicked  by  cow — injured  leg,  shoulder 

Benjamin  Lodor,  Hamilton,  N.Y.  .  250.00 

Thrown  under  rake — inj.  leg  and  back 
William  G.  Graham,  Scottsville,  N.Y.  452.14 

Thrown  from  tractor — injured  back 
Howard  Sweet,  Amsterdam,  N.Y.  210.00 

Fell  over  saw — inj.  knee,  shoulder 
Eugene  Hillman,  Ransomville,  N.Y.  107.64 

Auto  acc. — whiplash  inj. 


Max  F.  Chmura,  Jr.,  Durhamville,  N.Y.  $  178.86 


Fell  from  haymow — broke  arm 
William  T.  Swain,  Fayetteville,  N.Y.  ...  545.88 
Fell  from  ladder — inj.  back  and  wrist 

Clarence  Moore,  Canandaigua,  N.Y .  1610.00 

Caught  in  cornpicker — injured  hand 

Clarence  A.  Baker,  Albion,  N.Y .  904.13 

Fell  off  house  roof — inj.  back 

Ralph  Cook,  Richland,  N.Y .  365.54 

Auto  acc. — broke  arm,  mult,  cuts 
Bessie  Walker,  Richfield  Springs,  N.Y.  112.86 
Caught  in  wringer — mangled  hand 

Lloyd  W.  Flack,  Madrid,  N.Y .  154.14 

Knocked  down  by  cow — broke  thumb 

William  R.  Greene,  Madrid,  N.Y .  154.28 

Sharpening  knives  on  mower — cut  hand 
Roy  Van  Heertum,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y.  288.88 
Repairing  spreader — broke  leg 

Harris  Jenkins,  Alpine,  N.Y .  198.06 

Stepped  on  by  calf — inj.  foot 

Herbert  Fenwick,  Romulus,  N.Y .  1430.71 

Fell  from  wagon — injured  head,  legs 

Guy  Ribble,  Lindley,  N.Y .  370.43 

Ran  into  bracket — cut  eyelid 

Robert  Lamphier,  Canisteo,  N.Y .  249.87 

Kicked  by  cow— injured  leg 
Paul  L  .Barret,  Newark  Valley,  N.Y.  292.77 
Fell  off  ladder — broke  wrist,  rib 

Donald  Babcock,  Groton,  N.Y .  240.64 

Truck  acc. — broke  ribs,  mutti.  cuts 

Floyd  V.  Elliott,  Marion,  N.Y .  250.00 

Fell  off  spray  rig — inj.  shoulder 

Gerald  J.  Meyers,  Varysburg,  N.Y.  .  130.39 

Caught  in  field  chopper — inj.  hand 
Henry  Woodarski,  Jr,  Dundee,  N.Y.  407.00 

Kicked  by  cow — broke  cartilage 

Arista  Spotts,  Gillett,  Pa .  102.88 

Fell  from  tractor— multi,  cut,  bruises 

Mildred  S.  North,  Russell,  Pa .  183.49 

Hit  by  cow’s  head — cut  scalp 

Fred  S.  Brink,  Sussex,  N.J.  .  900.00 

Thrown  from  spreader — injured  back 

William  King,  Lebanon,  N.J .  180.00 

Hit  by  tail  gate — injured  foot 

Howard  Layton,  Woodstown,  N.J .  161.70 

Insecticide  poisoning 

Harold  R.  Colby,  Sr,  Penacook,  N.H .  264.21 

Log  binder  loosened — broke  jaw,  cut  face 
Amie  Blanchard,  Bethel,  Vt.  .  1107.73 


Auto  accident — inj.  face,  nose,  knee 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

(In  New  York  State) 

The  North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING 


ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


VACUUM  LINE 


After  the^N 
;anK  is  emptied - 
ZERO’S  built-in 
SPATTER-SPRAY 
cleans  the  tank 
^automatically.  . 


The  ZERO  CONCORD 
milking  system  is  complete  with 
the  ZERO  Automated  Vacuum 
Bulk  Milk  Cooler,  shown  ahove, 
and  other  patent  pending  features. 


SEE  THIS  EQUIPMENT  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  EXPOSITION! 

— - - - 


fpk  Mufh  Si^ii^hlon  Bam 
^  'ffr™  Dakymm  > 

. ^ 


NO  AIR  INJECTION 
—  STABLE  VACUUM 


TOTAL  VISION 


THE  NEW 


ZMxfCmcotd 

TWIN-VACUUM  PIPELINE 

MILKING  SYSTEM 


The  ZERO  CONCORD  is  a  combination  of  a 
revolutionary  milking  machine  and  pipeline, 
and  the  ZERO  Completely-Automated  Vacuum 
Bulk  Milk  Cooler.  It  operates  by  a  new,  scien¬ 
tific  principle  .  .  .  TWIN-VACUUM.  The 
ZERO  CONCORD  milks  the  cows  —  moves  the 
milk  through  the  pipeline  into  the  bulk  tank 
—  and  cools  and  stores  the  milk  —  ready  for 
pick-up.  Only  with  a  vacuum  bulk  tank  is  so 
simplified  a  complete  milking  system  possible. 

HERE'S  HOW  ZERO’S  TWIN-VACUUM  WORKS: 

While  conventional  milking  systems  operate 
with  air  injection  —  the  ZERO  CONCORD 
operates  with  two,  separate  vacuums’,  each 
doing  an  entirely-different  job. 

One  vacuum  —  in  the  air  line  that’s  connected 
to  the  vacuum  pump  —  milks  the  cows.  The 
other  vacuum  —  in  the  milk  line  that’s  con¬ 
nected  to  the  vacuum  bulk  tank  —  moves  the 
milk,  drawing  it  quickly  through  the  milk  line 
into  the  bulk  tank. 

TWIN-VACUUM  GIVES  YOU  THESE  ADVANTAGES: 

*  NO  NEED  FOR  AIR  INJECTION  AT  MILKER 

(JI^ITciInstead  of  blowing  the  milk  through 
the  milk  line  by  injecting  air  into  the  milker 
units,  as  is  necessary  with  conventional  milking 
systems  —  with  the  ZERO  CONCORD,  the 
vacuum  in  the  milk  line  draws  the  milk  in  a 
solid  column  through  the  milk  line  into  the 
vacuum  bulk  tank. 


'This  prevents  air  agitation  and  foaming  of  the 
milk — a  cause  of  rancidity.  And  keeps  air-laden 
bacteria  and  odors  out  of  the  milk.  RESULT  — 
higher-quality  milk. 

•  NO  VACUUM  FLUCTUATION  -  SAFE,  FAST 
,MILKINGP  '^ou  get  the  absolute,  untform  and 
low  vacuum  at  each  individual  cow  that’s  neces¬ 
sary  for  safe,  fast  milking. 

•  NO  EXPENSIVE,  HARD-TO-CLEAN  RE¬ 
LEASER  OR  MILK  PUMP  NEEpEDlf^-*^"""* 

takes  the  place  of  this  costly  equipment.  And 
does  away  with  the  agitation  and  hazards  of 
these  complicated,  mechanical  gadgets. 


‘PUSH-BUTTON”  SELF-CLEANING  AND 


'push-button”  clean-up  of  the  entire  system. 

•  TOTAL  VISUAL.  MILKING  AND  CLEANING! 

You  get  visual  milking  from  cow  to  tank. 
And  total  observation  of  vacuum  and  milk 
lines  for  cleaning. 

•  YOU’LL  BE  PLEASANTLY  SURPRISED  AT 
HOW  MUCH  MONEY  YOU  CAN  SAVElBecause 

the  Zero  concord  does  away  with  the 
milk  pump,  releaser  and  other  unnecessary, 
costly  items. 


ZERO  CORPORATION 


SEE  YOUR  ZERO. DEALER-OR  MAIL  COUPON 

tor  full  information  about  the  new  ZERO 
CONCORD  system  today! 

691— Cl  Duncan  Ave.  Washington,  Mo. 


►  DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED  —  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS! 


C-1A 


MADE  BY  -PIONEER  OF  FARM  BULK  MILK  COOLERS 


"OUR  PRODUCTION  INCREASED  WITHIN  3  DAYS” 

—Says  LEON  T.  HOWE;  Hunt,  New  York 

"Since  we  have  installed  the  Zero  Concord  Milker,  we  have  had 

the  lowest  bacteria  count  we  ever  had.  The  small  problem  we  had 

with  mastitis  has  been  eliminated.  No  new  mastitis  has  developed. 

Our  production  increased  within  3  days  after 

the  installation  of  the  milker  with  the  same 

number  of  cows.  \ 

"We  had  no  problem  with  the  cows  changing  j 
from  our  old  milking  system  to  the  new  Zero 
Concord.  The  cows  milk  fast  and  milk  out  clean. 

We  have  saved  about  2  hours  a  day  milking 
and  cleaning  up  over  the  old  installation.  We 
are  very  pleased.’' 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION! 


ZERO  CORP.  691— Cl  Duncan  Ave.  Washington,  Mo. 

Please  send  me,  FREE,  full  information  about  the  new,  revolutionary 
ZERO  CONCORD  TWIN-VACUUM  COMPLETE  PIPELINE  MILK¬ 
ING  SYSTEM. 

I  am  interested  in  this  pipeline  milking  system  for  a: 

□  Parlor  □  Stanchion  barn  □  Bulk  tank 

O  I  am  interested  in  a  Dealer  Franchise 


NAME. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  A  BULK  TANK.> . ITS  AGE. 

SIZE  OF  MY  HERD . 

ADDRESS . PFIONE . 

TOWN.  .  .  . .  .STATE . 


NEW! . . . .Zvuy  m  INVENTED  A 
REVOLUTIONARY  MILKING  SYSTEM 

That  Gives  You  the  Safest,  Fastest,  Most  Labor-Saving  Milking  Ever  Performed 
-Plus  “Push-Button"  Self-Cleaning  of  the  Entire  Pipeline  and  Bulk  Tank  System! 


OPERATES  BY  NEW,  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLE . . .  TWIN -VACUUM ! 

One  Vacuum  Milks  the  Cows— the  Other  Vacuum  Moves  the  Milk  into  the  Bulk  Tank 


PURINA  CALF  GROWENA 


Grow 

earlier 

freshening 

K  A  n  I  o  tn  A  n  f*  c 


fji- 


Cash  in  on  future  high  milk  prices 


Now. . . here’s  an  all-new  Purina  calf- growing  ration, 
tailor-made  to  help  you  take  greater  advantage  of 
future  favorable  milk  prices. 

It’s  New  Purina  Calf  Growena,  a  specially  formulated 
dry  calf  ration  to  help  you  grow  herd  re¬ 
placements  fast,  breed  them  early,  freshen 
them  between  22  and  24  months  ...  to 
take  advantage  of  high  milk  prices. 

Calf  Growena  helps  you  feed  calves  at  low 
cost  from  two  to  six  months,  yet  gives 
them  the  protein  and  energy  they  de¬ 
mand.  It’s  fortified  with  vitamins  and 
minerals  growing  calves  need.  Calf 
Growena  is  a  sweet  and  tasty  coarse  ration 
too  .  .  .  the  kind  calves  really  clean  up. 

New  Calf  Growena  ‘‘teams  up”  with 
Nursing  Chow  and  Calf  Startena  to  give 
you  a  new,  low-cost,  fast-growth  program. 

See  your  Purina  dealer.  If  he  doesn’t  yet 
have  new  Calf  Growena,  he  will  soon  .  .  . 
just  when  many  fall  calves  will  be 


ready  for  the  nutritional  boost  this  fine  new  ration 
can  give.  Follow  these  feeding  recommendations: 

THE  PURINA  PROGRAM  FOR  GROWING 
HEIFERS  FAST  AT  LOW  COST 

Birth  to  3  days — colostrum. 

3  days  thru  4  or  5  weeks — Nursing 
Chow,  a  milk-base  milk  replacer  with 
extra  vitamins  and  minerals  plus  a  power¬ 
ful  antibiotic  to  guard  against  scours. 

3  days  thru  2  months — Purina  Calf 
Startena,  a  dry  calf  ration  with  an  energy- 
protein  balance  that  helps  grow  calves 
fast.  Feed  Calf  Startena  free-choice. 

Thru  3rd  month 

NEW  Purina  Calf  Growena  free-choice. 

Thru  4th  month 

NEW  Purina  Calf  Growena-6  lb.  per  day. 

Thru  5th  and  6th  months 

NEW  Purina  Calf  Growena-4  lb.  per  day. 

At  end  of  6  months 

Start  Purina  heifer  growing  program. 


VN3M0BD  J1V3  i 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY  •  CHECKERBOARD  SQUARE  •  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Zows  coming  off 
burned -up 
pastures  need 


PURINA 

GATTIE- 

PIUS 

Dried  up  summer  pasture  is 
ow  in  vitamin  A,  so  cows 
>ften  go  into  the  barn  with 
nsufficient  “A”  in  their  sys- 
ems  to  milk  their  best.  Give 
hem  a  boost  with  Purina 
Jattle-Plus  mixed  into  the 
ation  by  your  Purina  deal- 
r.  Each  pound  contains 
^,000,000  U.S.P.  units  of  vit¬ 
amin  A,  1,000,000  U.S.P. 
inits  of  vitamin  D2,  effective 
evels  of  iodine  to  help  pre- 
'^ent  foot  rot  and  lumpy  jaw. 

lake  your  Purina  dealer  head- 
uarters  for  all  your  Animal 
lealth  Products.  He  can  sup¬ 
ply  the  Purina  Wormer,  Disin- 
ectant,  Insecticide  orTreat- 
nent  that  best  fits  your  needs. 


The  world's  most  complete 
line  of  Animal  Health  Products 

^■mencan  Agriculturist,  October,  1966 
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RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


FOR  THE  NORTHEAST  FARMER 


Republic  rigid*rib*  Galvanized 
Steel  Roofing  covers  this  totally 
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confined  dairy  barn.  The  24' 
lengths  reduced  the  number  of 
sheets  used  better  than  50%.  Fewer 
end  laps  were  required  over  the 
entire  milk  house  area.  The  32" 
wide  sheets  reduced  side  laps  20%. 
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Thanks  to  rigid* rib’s  special  drain 
channel,  no  leaks  have  occurred. 

How  much  conld  rigid* rib’s 
extra  length,  extra  width,  and 
complete  dryness  save  yon?  Find 
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out  from  your  local  farm  products 
dealer  or  call  the  Republic  sales 
office  nearest  you. 


Rigid 'RIB'S  attractive  configuration  gives  a  roof  a  crisp,  clean 
look  that  lasts.  Exclusive  drain  channel  stops  water  before  it 
reaches  the  nailing  surface. 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

1441  Republic  Bldg.  •Cleveland, Ohio  44101 

"A  Trademark  of  Republic  Steel  Corporation 


POSTMASTER:  If  undeliverable,  please  send 
Form  3579  to  AA.  RNY.,  Box  516,  Ithaca,  New 
York  14850. 


Editorials 


by  GORDON  CONKLIN 


MEDICAID 

The  political  scene  certainly  has  its  interest¬ 
ing  ironies  .  .  .  Republican  Rockefeller  is  now 
stoutly  defending  Medicaid  as  “progressive 
legislation,”  and  Democrat  Sam  Stratton  calls 
it  “clearly  unreasonable  and  excessive  in 
character.” 

As  Stratton  so  ably  pointed  out  in  recent 
Congressional  debate: 

1.  Title  19  of  the  Social  Security  Law  pro¬ 
vides  federal  money  that  would  replace  a 
portion  of  State  and  local  funds  for  certain 
welfare  purposes.  However,  full  federal  aid 
is  conditional  on  maintaining  “level  of  effort” 
in  State  and  local  expenditures,  so  New  York 
had  to  find  some  other  welfare  purpose  on 
which  freed  State  funds  could  be  spent. 

The  New  York  Legislature  elected  to  spend 
this  “saved”  State  money  by  enlarging  an 
existing  State  medical  welfare  program,  a 
change  that  would  include  many  more  people 
who  would  become  eligible  under  liberalized 
income  standards. 

Stratton  said,  “It  should  be  clearly  pointed 
out  that  the  bills  of  these  people  between  21 
and  65  who  will  be  getting  this  free  medical 
assistance  in  New  York  will  be  paid  for  entire¬ 
ly  by  State  funds.  There  will  be  no  Federal 
contribution  for  them  at  all  .  .  .  only  for  those 
who  are  blind,  disabled,  or  members  of  fami¬ 
lies  of  ‘dependent’  children  as  defined  by  law. 
This  point  has  never  been  very  clearly  under¬ 
stood  in  discussions  of  the  New  York  State 
program;  namely,  having  the  Government 
pay  all  the  medical  bills  of  able-bodied  citizens 
between  21  and  65  whose  incomes  are  in  the 
middle  income  bracket,  is  not  a  program 
underwritten  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
is  not  a  part  of  title  19.” 

Editor’s  note:  Don’t  buy  the  idea  that  Title 
19  “forced”  New  York  legislators  to  sweeten 
the  trough  to  the  extent  they  did.  They  did  it 
out  of  the  kindness  of  their  political  hearts. 

2.  The  Medicaid  program  makes  45  to  50 
percent  of  the  State’s  population  eligible  for 
medical  help,  in  contrast  to  only  4  percent 
who  were  receiving  such  welfare  aid  prior  to 
Medicaid.  Included  in  this  eligibility  are  per¬ 
sons  whose  income  is  well  above  the  State’s 
average  annual  family  income  of  $5400. 

Editor’s  note:  The  State  Legislature  placed 
only  minim  urns  on  income  eligibility,  actually 
gave  State  Welfare  Department  a  lot  of  leeway 
in  setting  income  eligibility  maximums  .  .  . 
which  are  already  being  moved  upward. 

3.  Total  federal  share  of  cost  ofNew  York’s 
program  would  amount  to  almost  twice  the 
amount  allocated  by  Gongress  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Title  19  for  the  first  year  for  all  50 
states.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  estimates  the  cost  of  Medicaid  by 
1970  in  New  York  State  to  be  $1,400,000,000 
annually. 

Editor’s  note:  The  debate  over  “guns  or 
butter”  has  been  settled  .  .  .  it’s  to  be  guns 
and  caviar! 

Not  long  ago,  I  heard  a  speaker  jerk  some 
tears  by  telling  his  audience  how  Medicaid 
would  have  prevented  some  tragic  case  his¬ 
tories  which  he  skillfully  related.  The  facts 
are  that  hardly  anyone  is  opposed  to  public 
assistance  for  such  needy  cases  .  .  .  but  a  pro¬ 
gram  including  half  the  State’s  population  is 
not  necessary  in  order  to  help  the  truly 
“medically  indigent.”  Dr  .  Stephen  Blatchley 
of  Groton,  New  York,  says,  “I  defy  anyone 
to  find  a  case  of  refusal  of  medical  services  to 
anyone  truly  in  need  and  medically  indigent 
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under  programs  existing  just  prior  to  Medi¬ 
caid.” 

Opponents  of  the  plan  as  it  is  now  are  for 
aid  to  those  truly  unable  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves.  But  to  label  half  our  populace  as 
incapable  of  self-support  does  an  injustice  to 
the  abilities  of  many;  at  the  same  time  it 
forces  their  neighbors  to  shoulder  not  only 
their  own  burdens,  but  those  of  some  whose 
material  standard  of  living  may  exceed  the 
ones  doing  the  paying. 

Politicians  are  hoping  for  the  usual  cycle 
.  .  .  a  great  outcry,  followed  by  quiet  as  tax¬ 
payers  forget  the  whole  thing.  If  you  are 
interested  in  fighting  this  undermining  of  per¬ 
sonal  integrity,  and  a  new  penalty  on  those 
who  “try  harder”  by  paying  their  own  bills, 
then  do  two  things: 

1.  Send  some  financial  support  to  the  Citi¬ 
zens  Committee  for  Responsible  Government, 
Manlius,  New  York  13104.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  is  working  to  seek  amendments  to  Medic¬ 
aid  that  will  make  it  realistic  .  .  .  via  legal 
and  legislative  action. 

2.  Write  or  call  your  representatives  in  the 
State  Legislature  and  tell  them  how  you  feel 
about  it. 


WELL  DONE 

Ed  Foster,  executive  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau,  and  Harold  (Cap) 
Creal,  director  of  the  New  York  State  Exposi¬ 
tion,  were  honored  at  the  last  Exposition 
banquet  at  Syracuse.  Both  are  soon  retiring 
from  their  respective  duties. 

These  men  have  served  long  and  well  the 
rural  people  of  their  State  .  .  .  service  that  also 
benefitted  urban  families.  They  richly  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  us  all  .  .  .  and  typify  the  kind 
of  leadership  so  essential  to  develop  and  main¬ 
tain  a  constructive  society. 


A  TALE  OF  TWO  FARMERS 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  far-off  land  of 
Lactavia,  there  lived  two  dairymen  .  .  .  Upan 
Adam  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  neighbor 
1.  Blinders  on  the  other. 

Now  Mr.  Adam  sold  milk  at  retail  .  .  .  not 
very  much,  though,  because  only  two  people 
knew  he  had  it  for  sale.  Then  one  day  he  put 
up  a  sign,  “Milk  For  Sale,”  and  business 
picked  up. 

Neighbor  Blinders  saw  what  was  going  on 
and  began  getting  material  ready  for  a  sign, 
too,  but  he  had  a  smart  cow  .  .  .  Bright  Bossy 
(called  BB  for  short)  .  .  .  who  talked  him  out 
of  it.  Now  this  was  a  very  intellectual  cow,  as 
shown  by  her  soulful  appreciation  of  a  mod¬ 
ernistic  painting  on  the  side  of  the  barn,  put 
there  by  the  spreader  when  it  happened  to  be 
pointed  that  way  as  its  drive  gear  was  acci¬ 
dentally  engaged. 

BB  argued,  “It  costs  money  to  build  signs 
.  .  .  and  would  take  the  feed  right  out  of  our 
mouths.”  Blinders  listened,  because  everyone 
agreed  that  this  cow  could  have  become  a 
successful  politician  if  she  hadn’t  once  been 
a  Red  Dane.  Now,  no  matter  how  mueh  white¬ 
wash  she  put  on,  she  still  ended  up  pink. 

By  now.  Farmer  Adam  was  selling  so  much 
milk  that  he  had  money  to  build  a  larger 
barn,  a  new  milkhouse,  and  a  bigger  sign 
that  read  “Enjoy  the  High-Protein  Drink  With 
Those  Who  Think  Young.” 


BB  had  a  fit  over  that!  “There  oughta  bi  a 
law  requiring  advertising  to  stick  to  the  bare 
facts  that  milk  is  die  lacteal  secretion  of  the 
mammary  gland!” 

Farmer  Blinders  wasn’t  listening,  though, 
because  he  was  gloomily  looking  at  all  his 
unsold  milk.  Finally  he  said,  “I  think  I  know 
what  we  need.” 

BB  asked  eagerly,  “What?  A  subsidy  for 
unsold  milk?  A  tax  on  Upan  Adam’s  advertis¬ 
ing?  A  quota  on  his  production?” 

Blinders  looked  across  the  road  at  the 
traffic  jam  of  customers  and  replied,  “Nope 
.  .  .  what  we  need  is  sales!” 

BREAKTHROUGH 

Nutritionists  are  saying  that  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  development  in  agriculture  of  this 
decade  may  be  the  development  of  high  lysine 
corn.  Briefly,  it  means  this  corn  grain  would 
be  higher  in  protein  than  present  varieties. 

The  world  as  a  whole  is  short  of  protein  .  .  . 
a  situation  taking  a  terrible  human  toll  in 
many  underdeveloped  countries,  where  chil¬ 
dren  are  permanently  retarded  mentally 
because  of  too  little  protein  in  their  diets.  This 
is  especially  true  in  many  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  world  where  corn  is  already  the  basic 
energy  source  of  the  human  diet. 

Here’s  just  one  of  a  number  of  examples 
of  the  value  of  basic  research.  Highly  skilled 
scientists  spend  years  probing  the  secrets  of 
the  seen  and  unseen  .  .  .  and  finally  transform 
our  world  with  such  things  as  penicillin,  hy¬ 
brid  corn,  artificial  insemination,  and  mechani¬ 
cal  power. 

They  probe  because  they  must .  .  .  the  fives 
of  insatiable  euriosity  would  consume  them 
unless  they  were  used  to  fire  the  boilers  of 
research.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  miracles 
wrought  in  human  life  by  their  discoveries 
cannot  help  but  support  their  efforts. 


PREDICTION 

Gazed  into  my  crystal  ball  the  other  day 
and  as  a  result  will  make  a  prediction  . . . 
Bobby  Kennedy  will  try  for  the  presidency  in 
1968,  and  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  will  be 
his  choice  to  run  for  vice  president.  This 
would  be  a  combination  that  would  be  hard 
to  beat  at  the  polls! 


GUESSTIMATES 

Hog  prices  in  July  and  August  have  made 
many  people  uneasy  about  the  accuracy  of 
USD  A  farrowing  information.  Departm  nt 
figures  showed  sows  farrowing  from  Novem¬ 
ber  ’65  to  February  ’66  as  up  4  to  8  percent. 
But  smaller  numbers  of  hogs,  compared  to 
the  year  before,  have  been  showing  up  at  the 
market  recently.  Sow  receipts  are  up  at  major 
markets,  so  it’s  unlikely  that  a  large  hold¬ 
back  of  gilts  is  occurring  to  account  for  die 
discrepancy  between  slaughter  and  farrowing 
data. 

Not  many  years  ago,  egg  prices  broke  tar 
more  sharply  .  .  .  and  for  a  longer  period  . . 
than  could  be  accounted  for  by  USDA  figu  es 
of  numbers  of  laying  hens  on  farms.  Some 
people  in  the  poultry  business  also  question 
the  accuracy  of  Department  figures  on  chicks 
hatched. 

Memo  to  USDA  people:  farmers  and  agri¬ 
businessmen  depend  on  the  figures  you  develop 
that  show  trends  in  production  and  likely 
price  pressures  for  the  future.  Perhaps  some 
changes  in  methods  are  needed  to  sharpen  up 
their  accuracy. 

Memo  to  farmers  and  businessmen  ot  as¬ 
sociated  industries:  maybe  there  are  some 
ways  we  can  help  government  people  do  a 
better  job.  Let’s  be  constructive  instead  of  just 
complaining! 

American  Agriculturist,  October,  ’966 


FARM  DOLLAR  GUIDE 


APPLY  FERTILIZER  this  fall?  Agronomists  pretty 
much  agree  that  phosphorus  (P)  and  potassium  (K) 
can  be  applied  in  fall,  but  plenty  of  argument 
about  nitrogen  (N).  More  experts  recommend 
applying  all  three  (N,P  and  K)  in  fall  than  was 
once  the  case,  but  there  is  abundance  of  research 
evidence  that  nitrogen  losses  during  winter  can 
be  considerable. 

Possibilities  for  greater  labor  efficiency  and 
prevention  of  spring  soil  compaction  have  led 
increasing  numbers  of  farmers  to  apply  at  least 
part  of  fertilizer  (especially  P  and  K)  in  the 
fall. 


U.S.  CROP  PROSPECTS  are  for  a  total  production 
around  7  percent  below  ’65.  WHEAT  is  forecast 
at  1.3  billion  bushels,  3  percent  below  last  year; 
CORN,  4  billion  bushels,  5  percent  below  '65; 

FALL  POTATOES,  6  percent  below  last  year  but  6 
percent  above  average.  Maine  crop  above  average. 
Long  Island  up  2  percent.  Upstate  New  York  up 
slightly  from  last  year.  EGG  production  first  7 
months  down  I.5  percent  from  same  period  in  ’65; 
numbers  of  potential  layers  on  August  1  were  1 
percent  above  year  ago.  MILK  production  has  been 
around  3  percent  below  ’65. 

APPLES,  127.7  million  bushels,  6  percent  below 
’65  but  2  percent  above  average.  FEED  GRAINS,  6 
percent  below  ‘65,  but  3  percent  above  average. 

DRY  BEANS,  19.2  million  cwt.,  up  17  percent. 
PEACHES,  73.1  million  bushels,  down  1  percent 
from  '65;  GRAPES  (Great  Lakes  area)  down  17 
percent  from  ’65. 

CANNIBALISM  by  growing  and  laying  hens  has  been 
controlled  in  some  houses  by  light  intensity 
without  debeaking.  Birds  will  perform  at  .5  foot 
candlelight  intensity,  but  better  to  have  1  foot 
candle  so  as  to  have  margin  of  safety  for  dulling 
of  lights  as  dust  accumulates  on  them. 

No  debeaking  means  less  stress  and  no  eating 
or  drinking  limitations.  Disadvantages  of  low 
light  level, . .people  find  it  a  bit  dark  for  handy 
work  in  the  henhouse. 

LIVE  BEEP  futures  contracts  are  all  set  for  Chicago 
Hoard  of  Trade,  coming  close  on  heels  of  similar 
move  at  Kansas  City. 

APPLE  CROP  in  New  York  State  is  estimated  at  23 
million  bushels,  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
However,  the  crop  to  the  West  and  South  is  smaller, 
and  growers  are  looking  for  a  favorable  market. 


The  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer 


This  time  of  year  sure  tuckers  me; 
Tm  always  happy  as  can  be  when 
winter  time  draws  near  again,  ’cause 
it’s  the  only  season  when  I  can  relax 


beside  the  fire  and  not  arouse  Miran- 
dy’s  ire.  It’s  not  like  spring,  when  she 
screams  loud  if  I  don’t  help  get  fields 
all  plowed;  in  summer,  when  small 
grain  gets  ripe,  my  loafing  gives  her 
cause  to  gripe;  in  early  fall,  a  million 
chores  all  pressure  me  to  get  outdoors, 
and  if  I  try  to  loaf  and  slack,  she’s 
sure  to  make  some  nasty  crack. 

But  soon  as  sky  shows  signs  of 
snow  and  icy  winds  begin  to  blow,  the 
heat  is  off  and  I  am  free  to  do  my 
loafing  openly.  The  choring  won’t 
amount  to  much,  just  feeding  cows 
and  hens  and  such;  an  hour  of  milking 
twice  a  day  .  ,  .  that  job’s  Mirandy’s 
anyway;  some  eggs  to  gather  now  and 
then,  and  I  cannot  remember  when 
Mirandy  ever  did  allow  me  in  the  hen¬ 
house  anyhow.  And  so  the  next  few 
months  will  be  a  mighty  pleasant  time 
for  me;  instead  of  being  forced  to 
sneak  off  where  I  cannot  hear  her 
speak,  I  now  can  squat  in  my  own 
chair  and  know  the  boss  won’t  even 


Here's  a  great 
new  way  to  use 
tractor  power! 


(jliarJimi 

ORBIT  MOTORS 


Why  pay  for  a  whole  tractor  and  only  use  half  of  it!  A  Char-Lyim 
Orbit  Motor,  attached  to  your  tractor’s  hydraulic  system,  will  give 
you  smooth,  easy-to-control,  rotary  power  .  .  .  power  that  can 
replace  P.T.O.  shafts,  chains,  belts,  gears,  gear  reducers,  electric 
motors,  and  internal  combustion  engines! 

With  an  Orbit  Motor  you  get  a  wide  range  of  usable  speeds,  in 
either  direction,  with  a  stepless,  smooth  change  of  speeds  .  .  .  from 
0  to  1123  RPM. 

What’s  more,  an  Orbit  Motor  can  operate  many  implements.  Just 
snap  it  on  and  off  in  seconds!  Weighing  only  12  lbs.,  the  Char-Lynn 
Orbit  Motor  develops  up  to  nine  horsepower  and  is  being  farm- 
proven  in  hundreds  of  applications  everyday! 

So,  start  using  all  of  your  tractor,  not  just  part  of  it!  See  your 
Char-L3mn  dealer  today  for  complete  details. 


Char-L.ynn  Orbit®  Motors 
power  these  implements 
and  many  more 
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care. 


Step  up  feeding- 
step  up  profits  with  a 


ST^KNE 


custom-planned 
feeding  system 


Just  for  your  farm 


Profit-producing  Starline  Feeding  Systems 
replace  hand  tools  with  machines— muscle 
power  with  electric  power.  Key  to  the  system 
is  the  Starline  Silo  Unloader  which  delivers 
a  dependable  flow  of  thoroughly  mixed  and 
fluffed  silage.  Obstructions  can’t  stop  it! 
Impeller  is  clog-proof!  Power  is  saved,  too, 
because  auxiliary  conveyors  aren’t  needed. 


-just  for  your  needs 


Whether  it’s  for  beef,  dairy  or  hogs,  an 
expertly-planned  Starline  feedlot  enables 
you  to  handle  larger  herds  for  bigger  profits. 
Starline  Channel  Feeder  delivers  equal 
rations,  simultaneously,  to  all  animals  at 
bunks  up  to  150-feet  long.  Diverter  boards 
let  you  match  rations  to  herds  in  multiple  lots. 
Feed  flow  adjustment  is  easy  and  accurate. 


"In-barn”  Systems  help  you  feed  more  often 
for  bigger  gains.  Versatile  Cross  Augers  con¬ 
vey  feed  into  barn.  Channel  Feeders  operate 
at  stanchions  in  conventional  barns  or  on 
bunks  in  free-stall  housing.  Either  way,  you 
get  fast,  accurate  feed  distribution  to  all 
animals.  Complete  system  can  include 
Starline  Barn  Equipment  and  Accessories. 


Starline  Rotaspreader  is  an  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  your  system.  Spreads  anything  from 
liquids  to  frozen  solids.  Whirling  chain  flails 
pulverize  the  manure  and  spread  it  in  broad, 
blanket-like  swaths.  Extra-heavy,  2-ounce 
galvanizing  protects  the  liquid-tight  body 
from  corrosion.  Choose  from  three  sizes,  plus 
a  slurry  attachment  for  liquids. 


Let  Starline  Specialists  profit-plan  your  feeding  system  for  you. 

See  your  Starline  dealer. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Flemington— Poniatowski  Bros. 
Hackettstown— Don  Cheske  Bros.,  Inc. 

CONNECTICUT 

Canaan— C.  A.  Lindell  &  Son 
Eastford— Darwin  Clark 
Watertown— Watertown  Co-op  Assoc. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Tiverton — Antone  Mediros 

DELAWARE 

Milford — Pierce  Hdwe.  Co. 
MARYLAND 


Herkimer— S.  C.  Legg  &  Son 
Herkimer— C.  Nelson  Wissick 
Hinsdale— David  B.  Wing 
Lancaster— Donald  Beck 
Liberty— Clinton  Tompkins 
Lowville— Dicob  Sales  &  Service 
Mlllbrook— Reardon  &  Briggs 
Moravia— Wheat  Bros. 

Oxbow— Gilbert  Mathous 
Rushville— Leon  Button 
Seneca  Falls— Seneca  Service  Center 
Tully— Lynn  Phelps 
Waterford — Harris  Bros. 

MAINE 

Bangor— Dorrs  Equipment  Co. 

East  Dixfield — R.  S.  Osgood 

Sabattus— Waterman's  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

Waterville— W.  S.  Pillsbury  &  Son 


Cooksville— Howard  County  Supply 
Reisterstown— Reynolds  &  Yellott 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord— Merrimack  Farmers  Exchange 
Walpole— R.  N.  Johnson  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 

Almond— P.  A.  McIntosh 
Amsterdam — Jager  &  Fautaux,  Inc. 
Avon — Earl  Welch 
Delhi — Delhi  Farm  Equipt. 

Gansevoort — Lawrence  Clauson 
Ghent— Rivenburgh  Equipt.  Co. 
Henderson— Harbor  Bldrs.,  Inc. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Acushnet— Walter  E.  Tripp  &  Son 
Oxford— Bedard  Bros. 

South  Berlin— Village  Farm  Supply 
Spencer— Klem  Tractor  Co. 

VERMONT 

Brattleboro— Furgat  Tractor  &  Equipment  Co. 
Bristol— Charles  Lamb 
Cambridge— McGovern  Stores,  Inc. 

Center  Rutland — Dunton  Bros. 

Hardwick— F.  J.  Houghton 
Newport— W.  S.  Mitchell 
Saint  Albans — Schibi  Farm  Supply  Co. 
Woodstock— Woodstock  Farm  Supply 


Cagwag  Fo/iirt 
Noted 

by  HAROLD  HAWLEY 

Weedsport,  New  York 


OATLAGE 


For  the  second  year  we  wind- 
rowed  and  chopped  part  of  our 
oats  and  fed  them  as  oatlage. 
From  the  standpoint  of  harvesting, 
this  is  tremendous.  It’s  so  much 
simpler  to  get  the  oats  cut  while 
they  are  still  standing,  and  then 
once  over  with  the  chopper  and 
it’s  done.  No  worry  about  bad 
weather,  green  stuff,  seeding  so 
large  it  gets  mixed  in  with  the 
grain,  etc.  In  fact,  one  of  the  big 
pluses  is  getting  the  crop  off  so  the 
alfalfa  seeding  really  starts  to 
come. 

So  much  for  the  field  end  of  the 
deal .  .  .  which  is  all  to  the  good. 
At  the  barn  the  cows  welcomed  the 
change  from  alfalfa  haylage.  I’m 
not  going  to  say  they  milked  better 
on  oatlage  than  on  haylage,  but  as 
far  as  we  could  see  they  did  as 
well.  In  the  silo  was  the  only  sour 
note.  The  oat  crop  did  not  seem  to 
pack  as  tight  as  haylage.  It  kept 
100  percent,  but  seemed  to  stay 
soft  and  loose  enough  so  that  the 
silo  unloader  would,  almost  daily, 
bury  itself.  In  fact,  it  got  so  bad 
that  two  of  us  fed  .  .  .  one  in  the  silo 
to  keep  the  machine  going  and  the 
other  downstairs  to  run  the 
switches.  Once  we  fed  through  the 
oats  and  back  into  haylage  our 
troubles  ceased.  Next  year  we  plan 
to  try  to  harvest  haylage  and  oats 
at  the  same  time  so  they  will  be 
mixed  in  the  silo  and  possibly  feed 
out  better. 


QUALITY  AT  THE  TABLE 

When  we  read  that  in  various 
countries  around  the  globe  a  siz¬ 
able  percentage  of  the  populace 
goes  to  bed  hungry  most  nights, 
it  takes  a  little  gall  to  do  much 
complaining  about  the  quality  of 
what  we  have.  Heavens  knows, 
most  of  us  eat  too  much  .  .  .  and 
most  of  what  we  eat  is  the  best. 
Just  think,  starting  in  June  meals 
can  be  built  around  strawberries 
and  ice  cream  or  strawberry  short¬ 
cake  or,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned, 
eliminate  meals  and  have  straw¬ 
berries  and  ice  cream!  From  there 
right  into  the  season  of  purple 
berries,  and  soon  to  sweet  corn 
and  tomatoes,  to  be  followed  by 
crisp  Macs  and  sweet  cider.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  play  no  favorites  .  .  . 
any  and  all  of  these  are  my  ab¬ 
solute  favorites  whenever  they  are 
available  .  .  .  except  if  they  have 
lost  that  freHiness  and  quality 
which  means  so  much.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  sources  for 
berries  which  assures  of  fresh, 
wonderful  fruit.  The  tomatoes  and 
corn  are  garden  fresh  and  so  are 
peaches  from  a  nearby  orchard. 
All  fall  we  can  get  orchard-fresh 


apples  by  the  bushel.  .  .  and  a 
bushel  doesn’t  go  far  either. 

Then  comes  the  day  when  apples 
must  come  from  the  store  all  nicely 
cellophane  wrapped,  and  usually 
crisp  and  fine.  But  now  and  again 
somewhere  between  the  storage  and 
the  table  something  has  happened. 
The  crispness  is  gone  and  the 
mealy  soft  condition  is  with  us. 
Knowing  that  the  fruit  comes  out 
of  storage  in  good  shape,  I  have 
to  assume  that  it  loses  quality  in 
the  warehouse  and  on  the  display' 
counter  of  the  local  stores.  How 
consumption  slows  up  following 
purchase  of  a  poor  package!  It’s 
the  same  with  milk  or  eggs  or 
meat.  Our  whole  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  works  such  miracles  in  pro¬ 
viding  excellent  food  from  every¬ 
where  that  the  occasional  lapse 
should  be  no  reason  for  undue 
criticism  .  .  .  but  is  a  concern  of 
every  producer.  It  happens  we  are 
at  the  consumer  end  of  the  apple 
chain,  but  with  milk  it’s  the  other 
way  around  and  we  know  that  for 
various  reasons  consumers  ofmilk 
sometimes  find  reason  to  cotnplain. 

This  whole  marketing  thing  is 
pretty  complex,  and  I’m  sure  it’s 
a  difficult  thing  to  trace  back  an 
inferior-quality  product  and  to  de¬ 
termine  what  went  wrong  and 
-where;  yet  this  obviously  is  the  key 
to  eliminating  those  situations 
which  keep  us  from  expanding 
markets  to  the  utmost.  I  sometimes 
wonder  if,  in  addition  to  doing  a 
better  job  of  promoting  our  prod¬ 
ucts,  we  may  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  ourselves  some  real 
good  by  an  all-out  effort  to  make 
every  handler  of  our  produce  fully 
aware  of  his  role  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  quality. 

Seems  to  me  there  is  a  surplus 
of  information  about  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  everything  from  soup  to  nuts 
.  .  .  but  very  little  about  how  to 
care  for  the  food  from  time  of  pur¬ 
chase  till  use.  Better  we  all  learn 
how  to  keep  the  food  at  its  tip-top 
best  right  up  to  cooking  or  serving 
time. 

SPEAKING  OF  DIVERSITY 

A  friend  was  speaking  about 
the  “mob”  at  a  state  park  on  one 
hot  Sunday  afternoon  in  August. 
He  inferred  that  most  of  the  people 
in  the  area  were  there.  We  got  to 
listing  all  the  places  the  people  in 
the  area  actually  were  that  Sunday 
afternoon  or  any  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  The  list  is  long,  and  serves 
to  illustrate  what  a  wonderful 
variety  of  recreational  and  relax¬ 
ing  opportunities  we  have  .  .  •  nil 
the  way  from  eating  outto  boating, 
(Continued  on  next  pag®) 
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skiing  or  fishing,  picnicking,  bowl¬ 
ing,  swimming,  or  watching  horse 
shows  or  polo  games,  to  joining 
the  family  reunion,  golfing,  flying, 
or  just  riding  around.  It’s  a  mar¬ 
vel  of  our  times  that  with  so  much 
leisure  time  we  have  developed 
such  an  endless  appetite  for  en¬ 
joyable  activities. 

Compare  this  to  so  many  places 
where  the  opportunities  to  do  some¬ 
thing  healthy  and  wholesome  are 
limited.  I  remember  spending  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  back 
country  of  Argentina  several  years 
ago  .  .  .  and  what  a  long  day  it 
was.  I  guess  one  could  make  up 
a  list  of  things  to  be  done  even 
there  if  he  had  to  .  .  .  ride  horse¬ 
back,  court  a  senorita  (if  you 
happened  to  be  single),  sleep,  read, 
or  write  letters  .  .  .  and  that  pretty 
near  finishes  the  list.  Our  problem 
here  is  not  to  find  something  to  do 
but  to  choose  wisely  to  use  our 
free  time  in  the  most  enjoyable, 
enriching  way.  What  a  wonderful 
predicament  to  be  in  .  .  .  to  have 
so  many  good  things  to  do. 

SILO  GAS 

Every  fall  we  get  a  warning 
letter  from  the  Extension  Service 
pointing  out  the  danger  of  silo  gas. 
This  is  all  to  the  good.  It  has 
come  to  our  attention  that  there  is 
now  on  the  market  equipment 
which  would  enable  anyone  to  tell 
if  there  was  gas  present  and  how 
serious  or  dangerous  the  concen¬ 
tration.  I  doubt  if  many  farmers 
will  buy  such,  although  it  isn’t  too 
expensive,  but  I’ll  bet  a  county 
agent  with  such  a  gadget  in  his  car 
would  suddenly  find  his  popularity 
rating  upped  if  word  got  around 
that  he  could  check  the  situation 
out  for  a  farmer  who  had  doubts! 


UREA  IN  CORN  SILAGE 

We  were  pretty  pleased  with 
results  obtained  by  adding  10 
pounds  of  urea  to  each  ton  of  corn 
silage  as  it  went  into  the  silo  last 
fall.  The  biggest  drawback  was 
the  headache  of  climbing  up  on 
each  load  and  spreading  the  urea 
around.  To  get  away  from  this 
nuisance  we  have  built  a  hopper 
over  the  blower  (actually  right 
over  the  auger).  It  holds  80  pounds 
or  about  enough  for  two  loads. 
The  sides  are  tapered  to  a  narrow 
flat  bottom,  and  the  taper  is  grad¬ 
ual  so  as  to  be  sure  the  stuff  will 
run.  If  it  picks  up  much  moisture 
it.  doesn’t  just  flow  like  sugar.  A 
slide  at  the  bottom  regulates  the 
flow.  Probably  if  one  could  con¬ 
veniently  find  a  way  to  run  an 
agitator  in  the  hopper  it  would 
insure  uniform  feeding.  A  hinged 
cover  might  also  have  been  a 
worthwhile  addition,  especially  as 
we  frequently  leave  urea  in  over¬ 
night. 

There  has  been  some  thought  by 
some  we  have  talked  with  about 
going  to  15  pounds  per  ton.  We 
claim  no  special  knowledge.  All 
we  try  to  do  is  follow  instruction 
by  the  fellows  who  claim  to  know 
...  in  this  case,  the  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  boys  at  Michigan  State 
University.  They  say  10  pounds 
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per  ton,  so  that’s  what  we  use.  At 
the  price  of  protein  via  this  route 
it  is  tempting  to  think  of  using 
more  .  .  .  but  we  are  going  to  let 
someone  else  research  that  one  and 
follow  any  new  recommendations 
which  may  come.  In  the  meantime, 
we  are  impressed  by  the  warnings 
about  too  much  urea  being  toxic 
for  cattle. 


PLANT  BREEDING 

Just  to  keep  pace  with  the  times 
is  a  chore,  but  I  think  the  plant 
breeders  are  doing  better  than  that. 
It  looks  as  though  we  have  3  win¬ 
ners  going  for  us  here  this  year, 
and  certainly  the  Northwest  wheat 
growers  have  a  successful  new  one 


in  their  dwarf  wheat. 

The  Cayuga  alfalfa  certainly  is 
going  to  be  good  for  New  York 
farmers.  It  is  a  nice  thing  to  get 
away  from  DuPuit’s  coarseness 
and  still  get  the  rapid  growth.  All 
this  plus  long  life.  Can’t  lose  on 
this  one! 

One  year  may  be  too  soon,  but 
the  Orbit  oats  were  a  success  for 
us  last  summer.  They  stood  well 
and  yielded  very  well,  and  were  a 
heavy,  meaty  oat.  What  more  does 
one  need?  Nothing  but  disease 
resistance,  and  Orbits  are  reputed¬ 
ly  pretty  good  in  this  respect. 

The  corn  breeders  seem  really 
to  have  something  in  the  new  XL 
(single  cross)  varieties.  So  far  it 
looks  like  they  may  replace  some 
of  the  4-way  crosses. 


One  of  the  most  exciting  new 
crops  is  the  dwarf  wheat  which, 
because  of  its  short  stiff  straw,  can 
really  be  fed.  Reports  of  100  bushel 
yields  are  not  uncommon.  Think 
of  it ...  3  tons  of  feed  or  salable 
grain  per  acre!  While  most  North¬ 
east  dairymen  have  traditionally 
set  high  value  on  a  good  growth 
of  straw  to  insure  lots  of  bedding, 
it  is  time  to  re-examine  our  notions 
on  this  one.  It’s  far  more  sensible 
to  shoot  for  the  top  grain  yields, 
and  let  the  straw  tonnage  fall  where 
it  will.  It’s  been  all  too  apparent 
over  the  years  that  we  can’t  really 
have  both.  If  we  have  tall  grain 
and  feed  it  heavily,  it  just  ends  up 
flat.  These  dwarf  grains  can  stand 
the  heavy  feeding  we’d  like  to  be 
able  to  give  our  grain. 


Whiter,  Safer, 
Mere  ieeuemkai 


Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite 

More  dairymen  use  our  Barn  Calcite  because  it  keeps  their  floors  white  and  clean¬ 
looking  so  much  longer ...  its  uniform  granules  take  hold  and  keep  cows  on  firm 
footing  even  in  wet  weather  —  that's  why  we  call  it  non-skid  ...  it’s  so  economical, 
so  easy  to  use,  and  it  makes  better  fertilizer,  too. 

We're  so  sure  you’ll  like  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite,  we  want  you  to  try  an  80  lb. 
bag  at  our  risk.  If  you’re  not  entirely  satisfied,  just  send  us  your  receipted  sales  slip 
.  .  .  we’ll  refund  the  full  price  you  paid! 

If  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite  is  not  available  in  your  area,  send  us  the  name  of 
your  feed  or  farm  supply  dealer .  .  .  we’ll  make  every  effort  to  see  that  he’s  supplied. 

LIME  CREST 

BARN  CALCITE 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATiON  OF  AMERICA,  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


ENGINEERING  A  NEW  AGRICULTURE 

EVEN  GUMMY  HAYLAGE 
WON'T  STOP  THIS  BADGER 

-with  the  rugged  new  Swinging  Paddle  Thrower! 


k 


Hard-packed  silage  won't  stop  a  Badger  Silo  Unloader— 
nor  will  frozen  silage  or  the  most  stubborn  haylage  you 
can  store.  The  reason  is  Badger’s  unmatched  cutting- 
slicing-digging  action  that  gives  n^-^p  unloading. 

Look  at  the  business  end  of  a  Badger  unloader.  Plow¬ 
share-shaped  knives  on  the  digger  wheel  cut  even  the 
toughest  silage.  Double  guide  wheels  permit  the  digger 
wheel  to  virtually  shave  silo  walls,  guiding  the  way  for  the 
huskiest  auger  to  be  found  on  any  unloader.  Badger’s  new 
Swinging  Paddle  Thrower  keeps  silage  moving  at  a  smooth, 
continuous  flow— at  maximum  efficiency. 


KEY  TO  BADGER’S  NON¬ 
STOP  UNLOADING-the  all- 
new  Swinging  Paddle 
Thrower  — now  standard 
equipment  on  all  Badger 
Silo  Unloaders!  Three  cup¬ 
shaped  paddles,  mounted 
on  a  heavy  cast  hub,  move 
silage  from  auger  through 
thrower  spout  in  a  smooth 
and  continuous  flow. 


I 

FINANCING  j 

AVAILABLE!  [ 

As  little  as  20%  initial  pay-  | 
ment,  up  to  four  years  for  i 
balance.  Payments  tailored  to  . 
your  convenience.  Leasing,  J 
too!  See  your  dealer.  I 

_ I 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC.,  Dept.  AA106,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

A  subsidiary  of  Massey-Ferguson  Inc. 

Please  send  me  literature  on  the  following: 

□  Liquid  Manure  Systems  □  Forage  Harvesters  □  Barn  Cleaners 

□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Forage  Boxes  □  Forage  Blowers 

□  Bunk  Feeders  □  Silage  Distributors  □  Badger  Dealership 

Name__ _ Student  □ 

Address _ 

Phone _ 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

J 


COMFORTMASTER  STALLS 


FREE  STALLS 


For  more  information  write  to 


GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Millville,  Po.  17846 


MCD/n 


America's  most  dependable 
Farm  Tank 


200  thru  3000  Gallon  Sizes 


•  Easiest  to  clean  .  .  .  automatically,  or  by  hand. 

•  All  welded  construction. 

•  Lowest  pouring  height. 

•  Patented  refrigeration  cools  milk  cheaper,  with  less 
parts,  than  any  other  system. 


A  Complete  Line 
of  Barn  Equipment 

•  Designed  for  increased 
milk  production. 

•  Cleaner  cows  with 
less  work  for  you. 
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Mechanical  harvesting  of  grapes  on 
the  Howard  Green  farm,  showing  how 
the  machine  harvests  both  sides  of  the 
row  at  the  same  time. 

GRAPE  HARVESTING 


We  like  the  plan.  Some  poultry- 
men  say  the  eggs  from  the  old 
birds  do  not  grade  well,  but  our 
grade  holds  up  very  well. 

We  clean  the  pit  under  the  cages 
once  a  week.  We  find  it  is  a  big 
help  in  controlling  flies,  and  I  never 
did  like  the  idea  of  cleaning  once 
a  year. 

We  buy  baby  chicks  and  grow 
two  lots  of  pullets,  starting  one 
in  April  and  one  in  August. 

We  grow  100  acres  of  corn, 
which  we  sell  and  then  buy  a  poul¬ 
try  ration.  We  also  have  40  acres 
of  red  kidney  beans,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  acreage  of  oats  and  hay. 
To  eat  the  roughage  we  raise  20 
to  25  dairy  heifers  for  sale.  — 
M archant  Nielsen,  R.D.  3,  Gene- 


I  grow  fruit,  including  45  acres 
of  grapes,  10  of  sweet  cherries,  5 
of  sour  cherries,  7  of  peaches,  and 
8  of  red  currants.  All  the  fruit 
except  the  peaches  is  processed. 
A  large  part  of  the  peaches  are 
sold  at  the  farm. 

We  do  some  irrigating  from  a 
spring-fed  pond.  ,.When  needed, 
water  goes  on  young  grapes, 
peaches  and  currants.  We  can  cov¬ 
er  2  acres  at  a  time,  putting  on  an 
inch  of  water  in  2y2  hours. 

We  have  trained  7  acres  of 
grapes  to  be  harvested  mechanical¬ 
ly.  I  believe  that  the  labor  situation 
will  force  most  grape  growers  to 
adopt  it.  At  least  one  company  has 
a  machine  that  will  harvest  both 
sides  of  the  row  at  the  same  time. 
The  grapes  are  shaken  off  and 
caught  on  a  conveyor,  while  a 
blast  of  air  removes  the  leaves. 

Naturally,  such  a  machine  is 
costly.  Probably  many  grapes  will 
be  custom-picked. 

You  might  call  me  a  part-time 
farmer.  I  have  a  patent  on  a  grape 
hoe  that’s  operated  hydraulically 
and  we  make  around  400  a  year, 
which  are  sold  over  a  wide  area. 
Even  with  chemical  weeding  some 
cultivating  is  desirable,  especially 
on  young  grapes  before  chemicals 
can  be  used. 

I  am  also  working  on  a  sprayer 
especially  designed  to  spray  grapes 
that  are  trained  for  mechanical 
harvest.  —  Howard  Green,  Port¬ 
land,  N  V. 

FORCE-MOLTS  HENS 

Up  to  three  years  ago  we  had 
a  small  dairy  of  22  cows,  around 
1800  hens,  and  a  considerable 
acreage  of  cash  crops. 

-We  felt  that  we  must  either  en¬ 
large  the  dairy  or  get  out,  and 
after  much  thought  we  sold  the 
cows  and  built  a  hen  house  40  x 
140  feet  to  hold  6500  hens  in  cages 
holding  20  birds  per  cage. 

I  used  to  throw  the  small  flock 
of  hens  into  a  molt  and  keep  them 
the  second  year,  so  I  decided  to 
try  it  on  the  larger  flock.  After  the 
pullets  lay  about  15  months,  I  feed 
them  only  corn  and  oats  for  two 
weeks  and  then  put  them  back  on 
a  laying  ration.  In  six  weeks  they 
have  molted  and  are  laying  at  a 
50  percent  rate,  and  up  to  70  per¬ 
cent  in  eight  weeks. 


W.  V. 


John  Charlesworth 


PLANS  FOR  MORE 

Milk  is  my  only  source  of  mon¬ 
ey,  so  I  specialize  in  producing  it 
and  plan  to  produce  more. 

Right  now  we  are  milking  75, 
but  plan  to  go  to  105.  To  do  this 
we  are  adding  90  feet  to  the  stable 
but  making  it 
one  story  as  we 
do  not  need  the 
hay  storage.  It’s 
a  stanchion 
barn,  and  we  are 
adding  to  the 
gutter  cleaner  to 
handle  manure 
from  the  cows  we 
we  will  add. 

Because  we 
specialize  in  milk  production,  aver¬ 
aging  a  ton-and-a-half  a  day  .  . . 
and  planning  on  two  tons  ...  we 
buy  our  cows  from  Canada  and 
do  not  grow  replacements. 

Some  hay  is  grown  on  the  farm, 
but  we  also  buy  some.  We  pro¬ 
duce  about  400  tons  of  silage,  but 
buy  a  lot  of  corn  and  oats  for  cow 
feed. 

I  bought  this  farm  from  Dad  7 
years  ago,  but  he  is  still  my  chief 
help.  We  do  hire  a  couple  of  boys 
to  help  in  haying  if  we  can  get 
them.  Incidentally,  cutting  down 
on  crop  growing  also  helps  to 
keep  equipment  costs  down. 

In  building  the  barn,  I  hired 
one  carpenter,  but  Dad  and  I  did 
the  balance  of  the  work. 

We  started  testing  last  fall,  and 
so  far  production  is  at  the  rate  of 
around  14,000  lbs.  per  cow  per 
year.  —  John  Charlesworth,  Little 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


BEET  GROWING 

In  ’65  I  grew  36  acres  of  sugar 
beets,  and  have  about  the  same 
acreage  this  year.  A  year  ago  we 
just  about  got  our  cash  costs  back, 
and  furnished  the  land  and  labor 
free.  This  year  we  have  had  better 
weather  and  it  looks  like  we  might 
get  15  tons  per  acre.  We  also 
learned  some  things. 

I  feel  that  sugar  beets  will  be  a 
good  cash  crop  for  the  man  who 
is  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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grow  them  right.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  be  more  particular 
in  choosing  the  soil  to  grow  them, 
but  there  is  a  lot  of  good  soil  in  the 
northern  half  of  Cayuga  County. 

Our  experience  with  chemical 
weed  control  has  been  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Chemical  weed  control  is  cost¬ 
ly,  and  if  it  doesn’t  work  we  feel 
it’s  better  to  save  the  money  and 
hire  migrants  to  clean  out  the 
weeds.  We  use  a  mechanical  thin¬ 
ner,  and  I  believe  we  get  best  re¬ 
sults  by  thinning  twice.  We  might 
even  go  through  three  times,  taking 
out  some  plants  each  time.  It’s 
important  to  do  the  thinning  at  the 
right  time.  Then,  if  necessary,  a  few 
more  can  be  taken  out  when  they 
are  hoed.  Some  growers  leave  too 
many  plants. 

We  bought  a  planter  and  a  har¬ 
vester  and,  because  our  acreage 
is  relatively  small,  we  do  some 
custom  work. 

Our  principal  enterprise  is  rais¬ 
ing  hogs.  One  year  we  sold  600 
through  “Empire”  at  Caledonia. 
Along  with  them  we  have  a  breed¬ 
ing  herd  of  30  to  35  polled  Here¬ 
ford  cows  which  we  plan  to  build 
up  to  50.  Then  we  sell  some  hay 
and  grow  certified  seed  of  oats 
and  wheat. 

Our  idea  is  to  grow  all  the  feed 
for  the  livestock  except  for  some 
high  protein  supplement.  This  year 
we  are  drying  some  second  cutting 
alfalfa  which  we  will  grind  into 
the  hog  mixture.  —  LeRoy  Poor- 
man,  Waterloo,  N.  K 


Paul  Corwith  of  Water  Mill,  New  York 


PERMANENT  CHANGE 

This  farm  had  a  dairy  until 
1951.  Then  until  1960  we  had 
3,000  laying  hens  in  the  remodeled 
cow  barn.  At  that  time  we  decided 
that  we  must  either  get  into  poultry 
in  a  much  bigger  way  or  get  out 
entirely.  We  needed  more  storage 
room  for  potatoes  so  we  sold  the 
hens  and  made  the  building  into 
a  potato  storage.  Now  we  (my 
brother  Pete  and  I)  grow  175  to 
180  acres  of  potatoes. 

Along  with  other  potato  grow¬ 
ers,  we  have  increased  mechaniza¬ 
tion,  partly  to  replace  scarce  labor, 
pardy  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  bushel  of  potatoes. 

On  most  Long  Island  farms, 
potato  production  per  acre  has 
increased,  say  from  400  to  500 
bushels  per  acre.  More  fertilizer 
has  been  one  reason.  From  a  ton 
of  5-10-5  per  acre,  some  growers 
went  as  high  as  2  tons.  Then  fer¬ 
tilizers  became  more  concentrated 
and  we  now  use  as  much  as  1,700 
pounds  of  a  10-20-10  per  acre. 

We  irrigate  about  25  percent 
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of  the  crop.  On  the  north  shore 
of  the  Island,  growers  put  water 
on  close  to  90  percent  of  the  po¬ 
tato  acreage. 

There  has  been  a  change  in 
varieties.  Norgold,  a  variety  simi¬ 
lar  to  Russett  Burbank,  is  popular. 
Katahdin  is  standard;  it  makes  a 
good-looking  tuber,  is  adapted  to 
mechanical  harvest,  and  stores 
well. 

We  are  putting  up  more  small 
bags,  anywhere  from  5  to  50 
pounds. 

We  also  grow  15  acres  of 
peaches,  which  are  sold  at  road¬ 
side  stands.  —  Paul  Corwith,  Water 
Mill,  Long  Island. 

Editor’s  note:  A  recent  survey 
showed  the  following  varieties  and 


acreages  of  Long  Island  potatoes: 
Total  acres  39,297.  Katahdins  73 
percent;  Chippewa  9  percent;  Nor¬ 
gold  5  percent;  Russett  Burbank 
4  percent.  Other  varieties  include 
Keswick,  Cobbler,  Kennebec, 
Onaway,  Gem,  Green  Mountain. 

FROM  FARM  TO  "CHIPS" 

Back  in  1952  we  built  a  potato 
chip  plant,  largely  as  a  means  of 
providing  a  steady  market.  Before 
long  we  found  ’it  necessary  to  get 
new  machinery  to  stay  competitive 
.  .  .  and  also  to  operate  the  year 
’round  to  be  efficient. 

Finally  we  separated  into  two 
businesses.  Austin  Warner  and 
Austin,  Jr.,  grow  260  acres  of  po¬ 


tatoes,  while  my  brother  and  I 
(Eugene  and  Dewitt)  run  the  chip 
plant. 

We  buy  all  the  potatoes  from 
the  farm,  and  contract  for  part  of 
the  crop  of  12  to  14  local  growers. 
In  the  spring  we  also  buy  some 
potatoes  from  the  South  to  use  in 

July- 

We  pay  growers  the  same  price 
year  ’round  and  every  year  .  .  . 
a  price  a  little  above  the  average 
market. 

The  plant  hires  95  people,  and 
can  process  1500  cwt.  of  potatoes 
per  day.  We  also  process  and 
package  popcorn  to  provide  more 
work.  Five  years  ago  we  merged 
with  the  Trial  Company.  —  Eugene 
and  Dewitt  Warner,  Riverhead, 
LL,  N.Y. 


A  new  Morton  T-M 
Why  should  I  buy  it? 


Because  it  contains  vitamins 
and  a  coupon  worth  500. 


Your  cattle  need  Vitamins  A  and 
D  as  well  as  trace-mineral  salt 
for  profitable  results.  And  now 
Morton  offers  both  in  one  bag. 

®  New  Morton  T-M  Mixing  Salt 
with  Vitamins  eliminates  the 
guesswork  and  trouble  of  adding 
micronutrients  to  rations  your¬ 
self.  It  contains  the  six  essential 
trace  minerals  at  the  levels  shown 
in  the  guaranteed  analysis  plus 
320,000  USP  units  of  Vitamin  A 
and  64,000  USP  units  of  Vitamin 
Da  per  pound.  Stability  of  Vita¬ 
mins  is  maintained  through  an 
exclusive  waterproofing  process 
developed  by  Morton  Salt  Com- 


Morton  Salt  Company 


pany.  Uniform  blending  of  all 
ingredients  means  built-in  qual¬ 
ity  control  and  convenience  for 
your  own  mixing  program. 

#  And  now,  as  a  special  intro¬ 
ductory  offer,  every  100  lb.  bag 
you  buy  has  a  money-saving 
coupon  inside,  worth  50^  off  on 
your  next  purchase  of  the  same 
size  bag.  There  is  a  coupon 
on  the  50  lb.  bag.  This  offer 
expires  Feb.  28,  1967. 

#  Morton  T-M  Mixing  Salt  with 
Vitamins  provides  new  mixing 
convenience,  economy,  and 
quality  control.  Morton  is  more 
than  salt;  it’s  ideas  in  action. 


A  Division  of  Morton  International,  Inc. 


Do^Aettlei^aj^ 

LOOK  IN  HER  MOUTH 


I  can’t  think  of  October  without 
being  thankful  that  I  live  in  the 
Northeast.  In  1946  I  sat  in  a 
movie  theater  in  Honolulu  watch¬ 
ing  a  travelogue  of  New  England. 
It  had  been  three  years  since  I  had 
seen  my  beloved  Berkshires  in 
their  fall  colors,  and  when  a  fall 
scene  flashed  on  the  screen  it  made 
me  as  homesick  as  I  could  ever 
imagine.  It  was  the  fall  of  1947 
before  I  saw  these  hills  in  their 
glorious  colors  again,  and  I  don’t 
want  ever  to  miss  another  October 
at  home. 


Farm  animals  must  enjoy  Octo¬ 
ber,  too,  since  we  have  less  calls 
for  sick  cows,  horses,  etc.  than  in 
any  other  month  of  the  year.  Even 
the  dogs  who  have  itched  all  sum¬ 
mer  are  relieved  after  the  first  real 
frost,  and  are  no  longer  weekly 
visitors  to  the  office.  By  tradition, 
heifers  and  other  young  stock 
coming  in  off  pasture  should  be 
fat  and  slick;  if  they  aren’t,  the 
good  cow  man  should  try  to  find 
the  reason.  When  one  particular 
animal  suddenly  becomes  gaunt, 
loses  flesh  and  doesn’t  eat,  one  of 


the  things  to  check  is  her  mouth. 

Usually  an  animal  with  some¬ 
thing  caught  in  her  mouth  will 
slobber  and  drool.  However,  since 
these  animals  sometimes  don’t  take 
in  much  water  they  can’t  drool 
much,  and  the  diagnosis  (which 
should  be  easy)  is  missed.  Some¬ 
times  animals  that  are  in  the  milk 
herd  get  things  caught  in  their 
mouths  as  well  as  heifers  and 
steers. 

Lost  Weight 

A  few  years  ago  a  call  came  in 
to  recheck  an  acetonemia  case  in 
a  small  herd.  This  cow  had  had 
acetonemia  off  and  on  for  the  first 
few  weeks  after  freshening,  but  for 
two  weeks  had  been  fine.  The  herd 
was  still  on  good  pasture,  was 


getting  corn  silage  and  a  fair 
amount  of  grain.  This  particular 
cow  had  lost  a  lot  of  weight  in  a 
two-day  period,  would  lap  at  her 
grain,  and  kept  pushing  at  the 
drinking  bucket  with  her  nose  but 
didn’t  swallow  any  water.  She 
looked  like  a  typical  “nervous” 
acetonemia. 

The  animal’s  temperature  was 
normal,  her  skin  was  tight,  giving 
evidence  of  dehydration.  Urine  was 
obtained  and  what  was  expected 
to  be  a  positive  test  for  acetonemia 
turned  out  to  be  negative. 

Rabies  was  considered,  of 
course,  though  we  don’t  have  any 
in  this  area.  Re-examination  didn’t 
turn  up  any  startling  symptoms, 
so  it  was  decided  to  treat  her  symp¬ 
toms  intravenously  with  dextrose, 
fluids,  and  vitamins.  A  brain  tumor 
or  injury  was  suspected.  No  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  mouth  had  been 
made  yet,  as  that  would  be  done 
when  the  nosers  were  put  on  to 
administer  the  intravenous.  No  one 
likes  to  stick  his  hand  in  an  ani¬ 
mal’s  mouth  if  even  a  remote  pos¬ 
sibility  of  rabies  exists,  and  of 
course  rabid  animals  often  act  as 
though  they  have  something  caught 
in  their  mouths. 

Once  the  nosers  were  applied 
the  cow’s  tongue  was  grasped  and 
her  mouth  pulled  open.  A  foul  odor 
was  noted  immediately,  and  the 
beam  of  a  flashlight  revealed  some¬ 
thing  between  the  upper  molars 
that  didn’t  belong  there.  It  couldn’t 
be  moved  with  a  bare  hand,  so  a 
large  forcep  was  applied  and  out 
came  a  piece  of  bone  as  big  as  a 
boy’s  fist,  just  the  right  size  to 
wedge  across  the  mouth  between 
the  inside  of  the  teeth. 

This  ruled  out  the  brain  tumor 
.  .  .  but  still  didn’t  rule  out  rabies, 
since  rabid  animals  often  chew  on 
wood,  bone,  stones,  or  what  have 
you.  Leaving  the  animal  alone  for 
five  minutes  gave  the  answer,  since 
she  immediately  began  to  drink 
and  swallow  water.  Rabid  animals 
can’t  swallow.  Fresh  grain  was 
put  down  after  clearing  the  man¬ 
ger,  and  she  began  to  eat.  Needless 
to  say,  everyone  concerned  .  .  . 
including  the  cow  ...  was  greatly 
relieved. 

Watch  for  Infection 

This  sort  of  thing  reminds  us 
of  all  sorts  of  tales  about  things 
caught  in  animals’  mouths,  from 
tuna  cans  to  corncobs.  Of  course, 
you  can  save  a  veterinary  fee  if 
you  spot  these  things  yourself 
However,  even  if  you  don’t  have 
rabies  in  your  area  it  is  not  a 
good  idea  to  reach  into  the  mouth 
of  a  cow  if  you  don’t  know  what 
you  are  doing.  Always  confine  the 
animal  as  securely  as  possible, 
preferably  in  a  stanchion,  or  in 
such  a  way  that  she  can’t  lunge 
forward.  A  pair  of  nosers  is  used 
to  stretch  her  neck  out.  Slip  your 
hand  in  over  her  tongue  and  pull 
the  tongue  out  sideways  and  down. 
Then  use  a  flashlight  to  look  first 
before  feeling.  If  anything  of  any 
size  is  there  you  should  see  it.  If 
you  want  to  try  your  hand  go 
ahead,  but  be  sure  to  wash  well 
with  good  soap  and  water  after¬ 
ward  to  prevent  infection  to  small 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Here’s  a  proposition  you  can’t  afford  to  turn  down. 

Atlantic  heating  oil.  Clean  burning,  always  de¬ 
pendable,  Atlantic  heating  oil  is  the  ideal  fuel 
for  your  farm.  No  matter  what  the  weather,  you’ll 
get  dependable  deliveries  so  you  always  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  heating  oil  on  hand  to  see  you 
through  the  worst  winter  cold. 

And  you  can  take  advantage  of  Atlantic’s 
budget  payment  plan.  You  spread  your  winter 
heating  oil  payments  over  10  months.  So  each 
payment  becomes  smaller,  easier  on  your  pocket- 


book.  And  of  course  there’s  no  extra  charge  for 
this  service. 

Now  that  we  made  our  proposition,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  See  your  Atlantic  rural  salesman 
or  Atlantic  distributor  and  find  out  how  you  can 
solve  your  heating  problems  with  dependable, 
clean-burning  Atlantic  heating  oil. 


For  quality  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  motor 
oil,  heating  oil,  kerosene  ...  for  prompt 
deliveries,  loan  of  equipment,  complete 
service  .  .  .  call  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company  or  your  Atlantic  distributor. 


ATLANTIC 


Hot  proposition 

for  cold  winter  nights ! 
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Food  For 

The  Spirit  ^ 

il.il 


*'■  ,i^ 

by  Robert  Clingan 

"THROUGH  THE  VALLEY" 


A  pastor  asked  a  parishioner 
with  deep  and  serious  needs  if  she 
would  like  him  to  read  from  the 
Bible  and  what  portion  she  would 
prefer.  Very  perceptively  she  re¬ 
plied:  “Pastor,  please  readthe23rd 
Psalm  .  .  .  and  when  you  come  to 
that  section  ‘through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,’  please 
emphasize  the  work  through.” 

Translators  of  the  Bible  from 
its  original  Hebrew  tell  us  that 
this  phrase  should  read:  “through 
the  valley  of  deep  shadow.”  This 
is  also  an  optional  reading  found 
in  the  margin  of  every  copy  of  the 
Revised  Standard  Version  of  the 
Bible. 

David’s  Psalm,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  known,  very  likely  reflects 
the  experience  of  the  Palistinian 
shepherd.  Those  who  have  visited 
the  Holy  Land  have  discovered 
that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
the  shepherd  has  to  move  his  sheep 
from  lower  pastures  that  in  that 
semi- arid  land  have  dried  up  to 
higher  elevations  that  remain 
green.  In  moving  his  sheep  from 
one  plateau  to  another,  the  shep- 


Mettler . 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

cuts  you  are  bound  to  get  from  the 
cow’s  teeth. 

Cows  between  three  and  four 
years  old  often  have  a  loose  cap 
tooth  half  in  and  half  out  of  the 

gum.  If  you  still  feel  that  some¬ 
thing  is  in  the  mouth  and  can’t 
find  it,  your  veterinarian  may  find 
this  is  the  trouble. 

A  stick  or  other  object  some¬ 
times  becomes  wedged  between  the 
teeth  and  the  cheek.  This  is  also 
difficult  to  see.  And  on  the  hard- 
to-spot  list  are  sores  made  from 
improper  use  of  a  balling  gun. 
Always  be  gentle  with  a  balling 

gun,  and  be  sure  it  goes  down 
between  the  teeth  and  not  between 
tlie  teeth  and  the  cheek.  A  cow 
may  also  have  sores  on  the  tongue 
and  gums  from  virus  diseases. 

Raised  on  a  Farm 

A  few  years  ago  a  man  was 
brought  into  a  local  hospital  after 
an  auto  accident.  Other  than  being 
quite  drunk,  little  could  be  found 
wrong  with  him.  However,  after 
two  or  three  days  doctors  and 
nurses  were  puzzled  because  he 
wouldn’t  talk  or  eat.  A  student 
nurse  on  the  floor  politely  suggest¬ 
ed  to  someone  in  charge  that  per¬ 
haps  they  ought  to  look  in  his 
mouth.  This  was  done  and  sure 
enough  there  was  the  broken  end 
of  a  pipe  stem  stuck  in  the  roof  of 
his  mouth.  The  student  nurse  had 
been  raised  on  a  farm  and  knew 
that  her  father  always  looked  in 
the  mouth  of  any  animal  that 
wouldn’t  eat  if  he  couldn’t  find 
any  other  reason  for  the  trouble. 

Foreign  objects  in  the  mouth 
may  be  rare,  but  it  always  pays 
to  look. 
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herd  has  to  lead  them  through  a 
rugged  mountainous  valley.  This 
gulf  or  chasm  ...  or  aroya,  to  use 
a  Western  term  .  .  .  abounds  in 
treacherous  hazards.  There  are 
dangerous  bypaths  that  end  in 
precipices;  there  are  caves  and 
natural  hiding  places  for  preda¬ 
tory  wild  animals. 

It  is  the  good  shepherd,  wise  to 
the  perils,  loving  his  sheep,  and 
capable  of  protecting  them,  who 
leads  them  through  the  valley  of 
deep  shadow  and  great  danger. 

But  this  Psalm  is  not  about 
sheep.  It  is  about  people.  It  is  not 
even  about  other  people  ...  it  is 
about  ourselves.  It  begins:  “The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd.”  This  Psalm 
is  about  each  of  us  and  our  God. 
At  the  very  heart  it  says:  “though 


I  walk  through  the  valley  of  deep 
shadow,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for 
thou  art  with  me.” 

We  do  not  choose  the  presence 
of  God.  He  has  chosen  to  be  with 
us  in  our  hours  of  trial  and  testing. 
Our  choice  is  to  open  our  eyes  to 
His  presence,  unstop  our  ears  to 
His  voice,  and  to  permit  ourselves 
to  be  led  by  Him.  God  is  our  shep¬ 
herd;  we  are  his  sheep.  He  will  see 
us  through  our  hours  of  danger 
and  difficulty  for  His  name’s  sake. 
We  are  His  and  He  is  our  God. 

A  Psalm  of  David 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall 
not  want; 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures. 


He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul; 

He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness 

For  his  name's  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  shadow  of  death 

I  will  fear  no  evil; 

For  thou  art  with  me. 

Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort 
me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me 

In  the  presence  of  mine  enemies; 

Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil. 

My  cup  runneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
follow  me 

All  the  days  of  my  life; 

And  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  for  ever. 


FLORIDA  1 

CITRUS  PULP  I 

HIBHERIN  ^ 

t.p.n:  I 


Cows  like  the  pleasant  taste  of  Florida  Citrus  Pulp. 
This  clean,  sweet  smelling,  easily  handled  feed  is  a 
natural  for  your  feeding  program.  It  is  an  energy 
feed  with  74%  T.D.N.  (Total  Digestible  Nutrients) 
and  is  one  of  the  lower  cost  feeds  when  compared  as 
to  cost  per  100  pounds  of  T.D.N.  Give  your  cows 
the  advantage  of  these  important  nutrients,  check 
the  facts  on  Florida  Citrus  Pulp,  'The  Best  of  Feed 
for  the  Best  of  Breed".  Order  now  by  bag  or  bulk, 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  FEEDING 
or  Total  Digestible  Nutrients,  send  for  a 
FREE  full  color  Citrus  Pulp  Brochure,  or  send 
for  "Men  who  Feed  the  World,"  a  16mm 
color  film  for  group  showing. 


FLORIDA  CITRUS  PROCESSORS 


P.O.  BOX  2134,  DEPT.  FCC- 
DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLORIDA 
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START  1967  RIGHT! 


Our  Christmas  Gift  I 


—PIECE 

CHRISTMAS 

ASSORTMENT 


Including  15  all-in-color,  all  different 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

With  envelopes,  plus  stringed  tags  and  gaily 
colored  seals  for  your  packages.  Sent  postpaid 
when  you  order  your  own  or  a  gift  subscription. 


We  have  been  sending  similar  gifts  to  subscribers  each  fall  for 
several  years  BUT  WE’VE  NEVER  HAD  A  NICER  CHRISTMAS 
PACKAGE  FOR  YOU! 


WHY  NOT  begin  the  new  year 
with  a  wonderful,  once-in-a-lifetime 
vacation  in  South  America  with 
our  American  Agriculturist  tour 
party?  That’s  the  nicest  way  in  the 
world  to  travel,  you  know,  for  our 
tour  director  takes  care  of  all 
details,  so  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  relax  and  enjoy  every  min¬ 
ute.  The  dates  are  January  11  to 
February  9,  and  here  is  just  a 
brief  outline  of  the  places  we  will 
visit. 

An  overnight  Pan  American 
flight  takes  us  from  New  York  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  we  check  into 
our  hotel  on  world-famous  Copa- 
cabana  Beach  the  next  morning, 
to  spend  three  days  in  what  many 
people  call  “the  most  beautiful  city 
in  the  world.”  One  outstanding 
side  trip  from  Rio  will  be  a  full- 


The  Christmas  package  will  be  mailed 
as  soon  as  possible  after  your  order 
is  received  for  Your  Own  OR  a  gift 
subscription. 


We  will  send  a  card  in  your  name  announcing  your  gift. 


You  may  use  one  or  both  coupons. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  A  GIFT 

P.O.  BOX  516 

ITHACA,  N.  Y.  14850  FOR  A  FRIEND 


Enclosed  is  $ . . .  for  a  gift  subscription  for  a  friend  for 

the  term  I've  checked.  Also  send  the  100-piece  Christmas 
assortment  at  no  extra  charge. 

n  1  Year  $1  0  3  Years  $2.50  □  4  Years  $3 

Friend's  name 

(please  print) 

St.  or  R.D.  No. 


Post  Office  State 


Your  name  for  gift  card 


Your  address 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  EXTEND  MY 
P.  O.  BOX  516 

ITHACA,  N.  Y.  14850  SUBSCRIPTION 


Yes,  I  want  the  Christmas  assortment  mailed  to  me  at  no 

extra  charge.  Enclosed  is  $ _ for  the  term  I've  checked 

below. 


□  1  Year  $1  □  3  Years  $2.50  □  4  Years  $3 

(The  longer  the  term  the  more  you  save) 

Name 

(Please  print) 

St.  or  R.D.  No. 

Post  Office 

State 

□  New  □ 

Renewal 

P.  O.  BOX  516 


ITHACA,  N.  Y.  14850 


COUNTY 

WINNERS! 


The  list  of  Pomona  winners  in 
die  1966  Applesauce  Cake  Contest, 
sponsored  jointly  by  American 
Agriculturist  and  New  York  State 
Grange,  is  now  complete.  These 
county  winners  will  vie  for  top 
honors  and  a  host  of  exciting 
prizes  in  the  state  contest  finals  to 
be  held  at  Hamburg,  New  York, 
where  State  Grange  Session  will 
meet  later  this  month. 

Our  December  issue  will  bring 
you  the  story  of  the  state  contest, 
together  with  names  of  the  15  high 
winners,  the  recipe  that  comes  in 
first,  and  pictures  of  all  the  baking 
champions  at  State  Grange  when 
the  winners  are  announced. 

Here  are  names  of  the  53  people 
who  will  bake  applesauce  cakes 
for  the  state  contest  in  Hamburg. 


POMONA  WINNERS 

COUNTY  GRANGE  WINNER 


Albany 

Potter  Hollow 

Allegany 

Belfast 

Broome 

Binghamton 

Cattaraugus 

Uttle  Valley 

Cayuga 

East  Venice 

Chautauqua 

Frewsburg 

Chemung 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Smyrna 

Clinton 

Ellenburg 

Columbia 

East  Chatham 

Cortland 

Cuyler 

Delaware 

Franklin 

Dutchess 

Pine  Plains 

Erie 

Clarence 

Essex 

Ethan  Allen 

Franklin 

Adirondack 

Fulton 

Perthshire 

Genesee 

Oakfield 

Greene 

Jewett 

Herkimer 

West  Canada 
Creek 

Jefferson 

Star 

Lewis 

Belfort 

Uvingston 

Keshequa 

Madison 

Chittenango 

Monroe 

Parma 

Montgomery 

Rorida 

Niagara 

Pendleton 

Oneida 

Seifert  Corner 

Onondaga 

Skaneateles 

Ontario 

Reed  Corners 

Orange-Rkind 

Montgomery 

Orleans 

Gaines 

Oswego 

Parish 

Otsego 

Ry  Creek 

Putnam-Wstchr  Brewster 

Rensselaer 

Hoosick 

Saratoga 

Baiiston 

Schenectady 

Glenridge 

Schoharie 

Breakabeen 

Schuyler 

Tyrone 

Seneca 

Rose  Hill 

Steuben 

Savona 

St.  Lawrence 

DeKalb 

Suffolk-Nassau  Southampton 

Sullivan 

Bloomingburg 

Tioga 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Groton 

Ulster 

Lake  Katrine 

Warren 

Mohican 

Washington 

Shushan 

Wayne 

Rose 

Wyoming 

Bliss 

Yates 

Crystal  Valley 

Mrs.  Hector  Roney 
Mrs.  Wendell  Chamberlain 
Mrs.  Iva  Williamson 
Mrs.  Mildred  Milks 
Mrs.  Henry  Ketchum 
Mrs.  Robert  Long 
Mrs.  Sue  VanDusen 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Coye 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Magoon 
Mrs.  Helen  Mowris 
Mrs.  Edith  Nash 
Mrs.  Helen  Smith 
Mrs.  Arthur  Culver 
Miss  Ruth  Pagels 
Mrs.  Herbert  Lewis 
Mr.  Milon  Clark 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bowers 
Mrs.  Edwin  Walker 
Mrs.  Ethel  Martin 
Mrs.  Gladys  Williams 

Mrs.  Margaret  Church 
Mrs.  Genevieve  Lyndaker 
Mrs.  Helen  Veley 
Mrs.  Bernice  Camp 
Mrs.  Guy  DuSett,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Phillips 
Miss  Margaret  King 
Mrs.  Roger  Davis 
Mrs.  Harold  Loveless 
Mrs.  Howard  Mumby 
Mrs.  Ida  Garrison 
Mrs.  Esther  Hollenbeck 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Ware 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Sauer 
Mrs.  Wallace  Butler 
Mrs.  Clara  Elliott 
Mrs.  Rexford  Moon 
Mrs.  Maude  Revell 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Mann 
Mrs.  Richard  Huey 
Mrs.  Mabel  Smith 
Mrs.  Pearl  Whitehead 
Mrs.  Doris  Cross 
Miss  Alice  Benedict 
Mrs.  Henry  Follmer 
Mrs.  Helen  Price 
Mrs.  Percy  Brown 
Mrs.  Paul  Stevenson 
Mrs.  Mildred  Saunders 
Mrs.  William  Hill 
Miss  Lois  Steitler 
Mrs.  Clifford  Dornan 
Mrs.  Joseph  Calarco 


day  excursion  to  Petropolis,  a 
mountain  resort  noted  for  its 
superb  scenery  and  home  of  the 
unique  Imperial  Museum. 

Sao  Paula  is  the  largest  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  center  of 
Brazil,  as  well  as  one  of  its  most 
charming  cities.  And,  of  course, 
no  trip  to  Brazil  is  complete  with¬ 
out  going  to  a  coffee  plantation, 
so  this  is  where  we  have  that  plea¬ 
sure. 

In  Uruguay,  we  will  visit  the 
capital  city  of  Montevideo  and 
Punta  del  Este,  the  little  Riviera 
city  of  South  America. 

Next  comes  the  exciting  and 
romantic  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 
We’ll  see  all  of  its  principal  at¬ 
tractions  and  spend  a  day  deep 
in  ranch  country,  watching  the 
colorful  gauchos  carrying  on  their 
regular  activities.  Shopping  is  a 
big  adventure  in  Buenos  Aires,  too, 
for  you’ll  find  some  of  the  world’s 
finest  stores  here. 

A  short  flight  takes  us  cross 
country  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  and  Ghile’s  capital  city, 
Santiago,  surrounded  by  the  ma¬ 
jestic  Andes.  Here,  we’ll  also  spend 
a  day  in  the  popular  resort  city 
of  Vina  del  Mar. 

From  Santiago  we  go  to  Lima, 
Peru,  where  sightseeing  includes 
Ghosica,  Granja  Azul,  and  the 
ruins  of  Pachacamac.  It’s  here  in 
Lima  that  we  board  the  Santa 
Magdalena  for  the  cruise  part  of 
our  trip. 

Northward  bound,  we  go  ashore 
at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  and  travel 
into  the  country  to  see  a  banana 
hacienda.  Next,  we  spend  a  morn¬ 
ing  in  old  Panama,  before  passing 
through  the  Ganal  in  the  afternoon. 
This  engineering  triumph  never 
fails  to  stimulate  a  deep  feeling  of 
amazement  and  respect,  whether 
it’s  your  first  look  at  the  “Big 
Ditch”  or  your  fiftieth! 

Arriving  back  in  New  York, 
you’ll  find  it  hard  to  believeyou’ve 
been  gone  four  weeks;  the  days 
just  seem  to  fly  on  any  American 
Agriculturist  tour.  As  always,  this 
will  be  an  “all-expense”  trip,  with 
everything  included  in  the  price  of 
your  ticket  —  transportation, 
hotels,  sightseeing,  baggage  han¬ 
dling,  meals,  and  all  tips.  We  want 
it  to  be  a  completely  carefree  vaca¬ 
tion  for  everyone  who  goes. 

Send  For  itinerary 

For  full  details  of  this  delightful 
tour,  just  fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  today.  We’ll  be  happy  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  itinerary 
which  tells  you  just  where  we  will 
go  every  day  and  gives  you  the 
exact  cost  of  the  all-expense  ticket. 
Don’t  let  this  perfect  winter  vaca¬ 
tion  pass  you  by! 


Gordon  Conklin,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  370-T 

Ithaca,  New  York  14850 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on  my  p2trt,  the 
itinerary  for  your  South  American  Cruise-Tour. 

Name _ 

Address _ 
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Remington  knows  what  you  want  in  a 
chain  saw.  It  must  be  rugged,  yet  compact 
and  lightweight  with  plenty  of  cutting  power. 
A  Remington  starts  fast .  . .  cuts  fast .  .  .  keeps 
up  with  the  toughest  production  schedule. 

Remington  knows  what  you  need  in  a 
chain  saw.  Years  of  research  and  engineering 


know-how  bring  you:  A  power-packed  4  cu. 
in.  engine — 13  lb.  maneuverability — Roller 
Bearings  used  throughout — An  exclusive  Roller 
Nose  Guide  Bar  to  reduce  friction  and  boost 
power  20% — A  pre- heated  pressurized  auto¬ 
matic  oiling  system*  for  increased  chain  and 
bar  life  and  worry-free  operation. 

Also  see  Remington's  Super  754  PL-4,  PL-6.  *A  vailable  at  slight  extra  cost 


Most  extensive  guarantee  in  the  chain  saw  industry 


IffllSattWlilB! 


REMINGTON  CHAIN  SAW  2  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  INC.  guarantees  this  product  against 
manufacturing  defects  in  materials  and  workmanship  for  2  years  or 
20,000  trees,  whichever  comes  first.  Should  your  REMINGTON  chain 
saw  require  service  under  the  guarantee,  send  it  prepaid  to  Remington 
Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Power  Tools  Department,  Park  Forest,  Illinois. 
Defective  parts  will  be  replaced  without  cost  of  parts  or  labor  to  the 
original  purchaser.  Your  chain  saw  will  be  returned  to  you  prepaid. 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


.OUTCUTS,  OUTLASTS  'EM  ALL 


Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.  Park  Forest, 


DISTRIBUTORS 

John  Reiner  &  Co.,  Inc. 

94-15  150th  St.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  New  York  11433 
John  Reiner  &  Co.  of  Syracuse  Corp. 

2250  Park  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  13208 
Garden  State  Tool  &  Supply  Co. 

5-7  Main  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  07505 
Newark  Specialty  Co. 

20-24  Prince  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  07103 

DEALERS 

NEW  YORK 

ABC  Rent- All  —  New  Hyde  Park 
A  &  F  Tool  Rental  —  Rosedale,  L.  I. 

A  1  Rental  —  Lynbrook 

Aabel  Sales  —  Moravia 

Arkwright  Inc.  —  New  York 

Art’s  Lawnmower  Shop  —  Mayville 

B  &  H  Saw  Sales  —  Elizabethtown 

Bernard  Barber  —  Morrisonville 

Beadle  &  Co.  —  Richfield  Springs 

Beldens  Saw  Sales  &  Service  —  N.  Ticonderoga 

Bellows  &  May  —  Middletown 

Biddle  Purchasing  Co.  —  New  York 

Stanley  Bills  —  Northville 

Blumer  Supply  —  Weedsport 

Bob’s  Gulf  &  TV  Service  —  Thendara 

Bob’s  Lawn  &  Garden  Mart  —  Chatham 

Maurice  Bowers  —  'Trumansburg 

Bowman  Sales  &  Service  —  Clinton  Corners 

Bruns  Trucking  —  Davenport 

Burgers  Sales  &  Service  —  Catskill 

George  Burnison  —  Attica 

Cain  'Tractor  &  Implement  Co.  —  Cortland 

Ben  Caliendo  Equipment  Rental  —  Ozone  Park 

Cameron  &  Cameron  —  Athol 

Carl's  Lawnmower  Shop  —  Patchoque,  L.  I. 

Carpenter  &  Sunderland  —  Broadalbin 

Centereach  Lawnmower  Center 

—  Centereach,  L.  I. 

Chiavetta  Bros  Inc.  —  Wellsville 
Thomas  C.  Chiavetta  —  Brant 

A.  R.  Christiano  Hardware  &  Implement 

—  Leicester 

Clarence  Lawnmower  Service  —  Clarence 
Clarkstown  Equipment  —  Spring  Valley 
Clinton  Farm  Supply  —  Clinton 
C.  Mark  Corp.  —  Hicksville,  L.  I. 

Community  Rent-Alls  —  No.  Merrick,  L.  I. 
Contractors  Supply  Corp.  —  Long  Island  City 
Contractors  Supply  Corp.  —  Westbury,  L.  I. 
Contractors  'Trading  Co.  —  New  York 
H.  W.  Cook  Farm  Service  —  DeRuyter 
Cowans  Esso  Service  —  Burke 
A.  R.  Davis  —  Ithaca 
E.  R.  De  Coste  &  Sons  —  Mooers  Forks 

M.  C.  &  C.  M.  Drake  —  Arcade 
Dryden  Implement  Inc.  —  Dryden 

Ed’s  Mower  Shop  —  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson 

Fabius  Hardware  —  Fabius 

Fairville  Garage  —  Newark 

Farm  &  Home  Store  —  Madison 

Richard  Farr  —  Long  Lake 

Finger  Lakes  Equipment  Co.  —  Waterloo 

The  Fix  It  Shop  —  New  Lebanon  Center 

Flushing  Saw  Shop  —  Flushing 

Fort  Neck  Tool  Rental  Co.  —  Massapequa 

Eugene  Fortier  —  Tupper  Lake 

Stanley  Freeman  —  West  Leyden 

Freeport  Equipment  Sales  &  Service  —  Freeport 

Howard  L.  Gage  Inc.  —  Altamont 

George  Engine  &  Lawnmower  —  Norwich 

Gilling  &  Nedrow  —  Kings  Ferry 

Pete  Giltz  Implement  Co.  —  Theresa 

Glen  City  Garage  —  Watkins  Glen 

Glen  Head  U-Rent  —  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 

Goodrich  Implement  Co.  —  Johnson  City 
A.  J.  Grabs  Sons  —  Hudson 
Graves  Logging  Supply  —  E.  Cobleskill 
Greenville  Farm  Supply  —  Greenville 
E.  Gumienik  —  East  Randolph 
Hallsville  Farm  Supply  —  Ft.  Plain 
Edgar  Handy  Garage  —  Sharon  Springs 
R.  S.  Hardic  &  Son  —  Edmeston 
Everett  Hawley  —  Callicoon 
Hayes  Exchange  Store  &  Auction  Service 

—  Penn  Yan 

Ralph  C.  Herman  Co.,  Inc.  —  Marlboro 

Hillmann  Bros.  Equipment  Co.  —  Selkirk 

Don  Howard  —  Canandaigua 

Jess  F.  Howes  —  Sidney  Center 

Huntington  Grinding  —  Huntington  Station 

R.  Max  Hyde  —  Middleport 

Jim’s  Garage  —  Ft.  Johnson 

George  A.  Jolley  —  Salem 

Kellers  Saw  Shop  —  Elmira 

Douglas  Kelly  &  Son  —  Margaretville 

R.  G.  Kentner  &  Sons  —  Lisbon 

Keough  Marine  Sales  —  Saranac  Lake 

Kinneys  Plowing  &  'Trucking  Co.  —  Camden 

T.  J.  Klindt  —  Downsville 

Kyles  Farm  Machinery  —  Martville 

Lange  Hardware  —  North  Bellmore 

Larry’s  Mid-Island  —  Glen  Cove 

Larry’s  Saw  Shop  —  Kanona 

Lester’s  Service  —  Essex 

Liddle  Brothers  —  Andes 

Liffco,  Inc.  —  Mineola,  L.  I. 

Long  Island  Lawmnower  —  Inwood,  L.  I. 
Loughman  Building  Supply  —  Cairo 
Louis  Lawmnower  —  BriarcliS  Manor 
Lou’s  Repair  Shop  —  Middletown 
Mac’s  Service  —  Vermontville 
Mahoney  Clarke  Inc.  —  Long  Island  City 
Main  Motors  Inc.  —  Corinth 
Main  &  Pickney  —  Auburn 
Mallettes  Garage  —  Harrisville 
Marshall  Machinery  —  Merrick,  L.  I. 

Master  Equipment  —  De  Freestville 
Bob  McKerrow  &  Son  —  Springville 
McKerrow  Bros  —  Freedom 
Mike’s  Bicycle  Shop  —  Elma 
Mike’s  Lawnmower  —  Poughkeepsie 
Mike’s  Small  Engine  Repair  —  Monroe 
H.  G.  Miller  Service  —  Mexico 
Miller  Place  Service  Station  —  Miller  Place 

N.  Y.  Plumbers  Specialties  Co.  —  Bronx 
Francis  Nicholl  —  Deer  River 

Edward  Oliver  —  Nineveh 
Oneida  Milling  Co.  —  Oneida 
Ovid  Small  Engine  Clinic  —  Ovid 
Pearl  River  Cycle  Co.  —  Pearl  River 

O.  V.  Pierce  Company  —  Pleasantville 
Pope  Brothers  Garage  —  New  Berlin 
Power  Mower  Repair  —  Kingston 
Nelson  Pratt  —  Schuylerville 


Precissioneer  Inc.  —  Port  Washington 
Purdy’s  Lawnmower  —  Amityville 
Quackenbush  Lawnmower  &  Engine 
Sales  &  Service  —  MechanicsviUe 
Quality  Lawnmower  Service  —  Peekskill 
Arthur  Rauft  —  Bayshore,  L.  I. 

Rice  &  Sons  —  Corning 
Robert’s  Chainsaws  —  Chestertown 
J.  D.  Robertson  &  Sons  —  Nichols 
Robins  Brothers  —  Saugerties 
Rolle  Brothers  —  Riverhead,  L.  I. 

Route  9  Motor  Service  —  South  Glens  Falls 
Rowe-Hendrickson  Saw  Filing  —  Port  Jervis 
Roy  Brothers  —  Pine  Island 
Rubino  Hardwme  —  Cambridge 
Russell  Equipment  Co.  —  Marcellus 
Russell’s  Sales  &  Service  —  Walton 
Schleede  Farm  Supply  —  Lyons 
Schoharie  Equip.  Corp.  —  Middleburg 
Scoland  Farm  Machinery  —  Millerton 
Seneca  Supply  &  Equip.  Co.,  Inc.  —  Ithaca 
Shaw  Jobson  —  Haverstraw 
Sheehan  Hardware  —  Jamaica 
Sipple  Service  —  Hankins 
Slabes  Garage  —  Little  Falls 
Sochackies  Garden  Center  —  Roosevelt,  L.  I. 
Stillwell  Equipment  —  Elmsford 
Stillwell  Supply  Co.  —  Long  Island  City 
Syracuse  Farm  Supply  Corp.  —  Syracuse 
David  Teuscher  —  Rome 
Theimers  Garage  —  Monticello 
Thruway  Engine  Clinic  —  Schnectady 


Clinton  P.  Tompkins  —  Liberty 
'Tracy  SaW  Sates  —  Speculator 
Trio  Wholesalers  Inc.  —  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 
Trimalawn  Equipment  Co.  —  Staten  Island 
Unitco  Rental  —  Mineola,  L.  I. 

United  Rent- Alls  of  Cen.  Nassa — East  Meadows 

United  Rentals  —  Port  Jefferson 

Utter  Brothers  —  Pawling 

Vails  Gate  Rental  Mart  —  Vails  Gate 

Ralph  Verbridge  —  East  Witliamston 

Vernon  Machine  Garden  Supply 

—  Northport,  L.  I. 

George  Von  Bargen  —  Stone  Ridge 
Waterbury  &  Coe  FD  &  FM  Supply 

—  Cazenovia 

West  Shokan  Garage  —  West  Shokan 
West  Seneca  Toot  Rental  —  Buffalo 
Westwood  Paper  Co.,  Inc.  —  New  York 
George  W.  White  —  Whitney  Point 
John  Widrich  —  Lowville 
Wilson  Farm  Service  —  Constable 
Yale  Hardware  —  Milford 

NEW  JERSEY 

ATs  Place  —  Woodstown 
Barg  &  Morfford  —  Freehold 
Blairstown  Electric  Co.  —  Blairstown 
Contractors  Supply  Corp.  —  Englewood 
Contractors  'Trading  Co.  —  Hoboken 
Cooney  Welding  &  Machine  Co.  —  Mt.  Holly 
Dick’s  Lawnmower  Service  —  Morganville 
Force  Machinery  —  Union 


Galbo  Co.  —  N.  Bergen 

Gauthier  Door  Check  —  Maplewood 

Grovers  Mill  Co.,  Inc.  —  Princeton  Jet. 

Heyniger  Brothers  —  Belmar 
Histands  Garage  —  Mantua 
Homecraft  Rental  Service  —  Succasimna 
Hewlett  Hardware  —  Absecon 
Charles  Hurff  —  Monroeville 
Oscar  Jenkins  Co.  —  Mullica  Hill 
K  &  H  Auto  Stores  —  Pitman 
Kish  Brothers  —  Highland  Park 
Manns  Hardware  —  Hewitt 
Master  Grinding  Co.  —  Denville 
McManus  Floor  Machine  —  Hackensack 
New  Jersey  Lawn  &  Power  Mower  —  Ledgewood 
Northern  Valley  Mower  &  Equip.  Shop 
—  Old  Tappan 
Olden  Supply  —  Trenton 
Passaic  Grinding  Shop  Inc.  —  Passaic 
C.  W.  Plummer  —  Salem 
Pop)s  Tool  &  Machinery  —  Paterson 
Wm.  Potter  &  Son  —  Middletown 
Reeves  Lumber  Co.  —  Port  Elizabeth 
H.  G.  Rice  —  Edgewater 
Lester  T.  Roark  Farm  Supply  —  Elmer 
Rusnak  Brothers  Inc.  —  Hammonton 
The  Sharp  Shop  —  Midland  Park 
Sheldon  Dix  Saw  Service  —  New  Market 
Sirco  Products  —  Haddonfield 
Slusars  Garage  —  Swedesboro 
Sparta  Tool  Rental  —  Sparta 
United  Rent-Alls  of  Lakeland  —  Haskell 
Steve  Willand  —  Montville 


HIGH  ENERGY 

DEKALB  SILAGE 


Pack  more  energy 
in  your  silage  to 
help  get  more  profit 
from  your  herd. 
Short,  high-yield¬ 
ing  DeKalb  XL 
Corn  Varieties  are 
just  right  for  the 
job:  heavy,  well-filled  ears  on  short  stalks  produce  a  high  grain 
ratio.  XL’s  can  take  advantage  of  high  populations  and  heavy 
fertilization  to  produce  top  tonnages.  Bred-in  disease  and  insect 
resistance  helps  DeKalb  XL’s  stay  healthy,  so  you  can  put  up 
green-leaved  silage  at  full  dent  stage  for  maximum  TDN,  maximum 
palatability  and  have  a  longer  silo-filling  period.  Plant  DeKalb 
XL  Corn,  the  BIG  name  for  BIG  yields  of  grain  and  highly 
palatable,  energy-rich  silage.  See  your  DeKalb  dealer  and  order  now. 


The  Profit 
Way  to  High 
Production 


DEKAIB 

BRAND 

ixnii 

Single  and 
3-way  crosses 


DEKALB”  is  a  Registered  Brand  Name 


XL”  numbers  are  Variety  Designations. 


More  Farmers  Plant 


than  Any  Other  Brand 


NEW  IN  IRRIGATION 

by  Amos  Kirby^  New  Jersey  Editor 


Thinking  of  installing  an  irriga¬ 
tion  system  for  next  year?  Before 
spending  a  dime  read  this  article, 
then  drive  down  to  the  Delaware 
Experiment  Station  at  Georgetown 
and  see  the  new  underground  sys¬ 
tem  of  irrigating  corn. 

The  system  consists  of  placing 
half-inch  plastic  pipe  16  inches 
underground,  with  tiny  holes  every 
12  inches  apart.  The  water  is  fed 
by  gravity  from  a  tank  15  feet 
high,  and  slowly  applied  to  the 
soil  in  the  root  zone  of  the  corn  or 
other  crop.  The  surface  of  the  soil 
remains  dry  and  sandy,  but  dig 
down  a  few  inches  and  the  soil  is 
as  wet  as  if  it  had  had  rain  every 
week.  (The  system  wouldn’t  work 
on  a  large  field  because  water 
would  have  to  be  applied  under 
pressure). 

The  corn  I  saw  was  planted  in 
30-inch  rows,  and  the  stalks  spaced 
less  than  a  foot  apart.  Every  stalk 
was  at  least  eight  feet  high,  and 
carried  an  ear  as  large  as  one’s 
arm.  Estimated  yield  before  har¬ 
vest  ranged  from  100  to  140 
bushels  per  acre. 

Adjoining  the  sub-irrigated  plot 
was  unirrigated  corn  that  will  have 
difficulty  in  making  25  bushels 
per  acre. 

According  to  Dr.  William 
Mitchell,  one  may  double  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  water  by  overcoming 
evaporation  losses.  One  inch  of 
water  applied  by  sub-irrigation 
equals  two  inches  by  overhead 
systems. 

This  is  the  second  year  for  sub¬ 
irrigation  at  Georgetown,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  tests  are  underway  in  other 
states  in  the  Northeast.  Costs  start 
at  $200  an  acre  .  .  .  but  100  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  at  $1.65  per  bushel 
versus  25  bushels  is  a  factor  when 
one  starts  to  estimate  the  invest¬ 
ment. 


WINTERIZING  FRUIT  TREES 


Added  Note:  Winterkill  in 
peaches  has  been  mentioned  as 
one  cause  for  the  peach  tree  decline 
in  the  Burlington-Camden- Atlantic 
area,  although  nematodes  are  now 
believed  to  be  a  partner. 

NEMATODE  MONTH 

October  is  the  hunting  season 
for  nematodes,  so  say  the  folks  at 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  month  of  October  is  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  treat  soils  for 
this  silent  pest  that  hides  in  the  soil, 
lives  on  valuable  crops,  and  is 
more  costly  than  the  hired  man. 

The  drought  has  been  costly  to 
most  New  Jersey  growers  this  year 
.  .  .  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
nematode  has  been  a  close  second 
.  .  .  yet  the  drought  gets  all  the 
blame. 

Nematodes  are  not  inclined  to 
be  fussy  about  what  they  eat .  .  . 
so  long  as  it  is  the  roots  of  such 
plants  as  sweet  potatoes,  straw¬ 
berries,  peach  trees,  lettuce,  cucum¬ 
bers,  carrots,  and  even  tomatoes. 
County  agents  are  urging  growers 
to  do  something. 

First  step  is  to  have  the  soil 
tested.  Take  a  sample  to  the  Ex¬ 
tension  office.  The  College  will  do 
the  testing  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

In  October  most  crops  are  har¬ 
vested,  and  there  is  time  to  plow 
prior  to  treatment  of  the  soil.  Plow¬ 
ed  fields  are  preferred.  There  is 
less  coarse  matter  to  clog  the  teeth 
of  the  applicator,  thus  preventing 
a  proper  fumigating  job.  And  the 
soil  is  in  better  condition  for  work¬ 
ing  in  October,  with  about  the  right 
degree  of  moisture  to  provide  good 
conditions  for  treating. 

Applicators  are  available.  They 
may  be  rented,  or  there  are  custom 
operators  who  specialize  in  nema¬ 
tode  control. 


Ever  winterize  your  blueberry 
bushes  and  peach  trees?  County 
agricultural  agent  John  Brockett, 
Atlantic  County,  offers  that  sugges¬ 
tion  to  cut  down  on  damage  from 
winter  injury. 

Soft  wood  on  blueberry  bushes 
can  be  easily  killed  with  freezing 
weather.  Peach  trees  on  soils  heav¬ 
ily  fed  last  spring  before  May 
freeze  can  still  contain  considerable 
amounts  of  nitrogen  that  has  not 
been  used  by  the  trees  due  to 
drought. 

Treatment  is  simple.  Add  cover 
crops  to  the  blueberry  and  peach 
orchards  .  .  .  winter  oats  are  rec¬ 
ommended.  They  compete  for  the 
available  nitrogen,  are  killed  off 
during  the  winter,  add  a  lot  of 
humus  to  the  soil,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  new  growth  come  spring 
to  complicate  cultivation. 

Seed  application  is  two  to  three 
bushels  per  acre.  Cover  with  shal¬ 
low  cultivation,  and  during  the 
next  eight  weeks  (October  to  No¬ 
vember)  the  winter  oats  will  be 
nibbling  up  the  nitrogen,  and  the 
tender  twigs  will  be  hardened  to 
stand  low  winter  temperatures. 


CONDITION  POTATOES 

Looking  for  potato  markets  in 
the  Deep  South?  Then  take  a  sug¬ 
gestion  from  Joseph  Lynch,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Jersey  Potato 
Council. 

Shipping  potatoes  long  distan¬ 
ces  is  like  taking  a  long  trip  via 
automobile.  He  suggests  that  po¬ 
tatoes  need  conditioning  to  arrive 
in  condition  acceptable  to  the  con¬ 
sumers.  They  should  be  mature, 
carefully  graded,  and  shipped  in 
ventilated  trucks  .  .  .  potatoes  like 
to  be  kept  cool. 

Should  white  potatoes  be  hydro- 
cooled  before  shipping?  Central 
Jersey  growers  question  hydro¬ 
cooling.  They  find  that  condition¬ 
ing  the  potatoes  by  proper 
maturity,  allowing  them  to  remain 
in  packing  house  or  shed  until 
cool,  and  then  proper  transporta¬ 
tion  eliminates  the  need  for  hydro¬ 
cooling. 

Buyers  of  peaches,  nectarines, 
sweet  corn,  and  a  few  others  will 
pay  for  the  cost  of  hydrocooling 
.  .  .  but  no  dice  when  it  comes  to 
the  white  potato. 
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Stan  (left)  and  Paul  Chittenden  make  hay  fast  when  the  sun  shines  .  .  . 
with  self-propelled  baler  and  drying  wagons. 


OPTIMISTIC  ABOUT  JERSEYS 


STANLEY  CHITTENDEN, 
Lebanon,  New  York,  is  optimistic 
about  Jersey  dairy  cattle.  And  he 
ought  to  be  .  .  .  he’s  been  raising 
them  at  Fair  Weather  Farm  (Co¬ 
lumbia  County)  for  30  years,  and 
has  been  three  times  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club.  “The  Club  registered 
14,000  more  animals  in  the  early 
months  of  1966  than  in  the  same 
period  the  year  before,”  Mr.  Chit¬ 
tenden  reports. 

Potent  Producers 

High  protein  and  solids  content 
of  Jersey  milk  is  not  the  only  rea¬ 
son  Mr.  Chittenden  is  bullish  about 
the  breed.  “Cow  power”  is  a  con¬ 
cept  about  which  he’s  optimistic, 
too.  “In  efficiency  ofproduction  .  . . 
milk  output  in  relation  to  feed 
intake  ...  I  don’t  think  Jerseys  can 
be  beaten,”  he  says.  “If  you  con¬ 
sider  body  weight,  they’re  tops.” 

His  own  300  milking  Jerseys 
are  producing  at  an  annual  rate 
of  8,600  pounds  of  milk  testing 
5.4  percent  butterfat. 

Total  1965  milk  production  at 
Fair  Weather  Farm  was  2.1  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  about  330,000 
pounds  per  man.  The  milk  goes  to 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Sealtest  Dairies  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 

No  Horns 

Mr.  Chittenden  also  is  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  polled  characteris¬ 
tic  of  some  Jersey  strains.  “A  good 
half  of  our  herd  is  now  naturally 
polled,”  he  reports,  “and  eighty 
percent  of  our  new  calves  are 
polled.”  Rating  this  genetic  condi¬ 
tion  almost  on  a  par  with  his  view 
of  Jerseys  as  “the  most  efficient 
producers  of  quality  milk,”  Mr. 
Chittenden  not  surprisingly  relates; 
“We’re  trying  to  concentrate  this 
polled  characteristic  by  selecting 
bulls  pure  for  it.” 

He  and  son  Paul  breed  the  herd 
artificially.  “We  buy  semen  more 
than  we  buy  bulls,”  Stan  explains. 
“Along  with  efficiency,  plus  polled- 
ness,  we’re  looking  for  cows  with 
a  tendency  for  upstandingness  and 
always  for  good  udders.” 

Feeding  at  Fair  Weather  Farm 
is  based  on  corn  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  the  cows  make  most  milk  on 
corn,  and  (2)  since  availability 
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of  atrazine  herbicide,  “you  can 
just  plant  corn  and  forget  it.” 

Mr.  Chittenden’s  affirmation  of 
corn  as  the  finest  of  feeds  for  Jer¬ 
sey  dairy  cattle  has  its  roots  in 
experience  with  government  corn 
meal  available  at  reduced  prices 
only  four  years  ago.  “We  fed  it 
straight,  and  the  cows  milked  like 
they  never  milked  before,”  he 
recounts.  “This  sold  us  on  the  fact 
that  we  could  use  more  corn  in  our 
rations.” 

The  expanded  use  took  the  form 
of  corn  silage  rather  than  grain. 
Today  he  puts  230  acres  of  corn 
into  five  upright  silos  and  one 
1400-ton  bunk,  and  the  silage  pro¬ 
vides  about  half  of  his  600-head 
herd’s  feed.  The  chief  variety,  Cor¬ 
nell  M-3,  is  supplemented  by  others 
to  broaden  the  maturity  range. 
“Frost  really  doesn’t  bother  us  at 
all,  however,”  Stan  insists.  “After 
a  frost,  we  merely  run  a  little  water 
in  with  the  corn.” 

Mr.  Chittenden  plants  “fairly 
thick”  with  a  four- row  planter  .  .  . 
“that’s  big  enough  for  this  rolling 
country”  ...  so  as  to  obtain 
20,000  to  22,000  plants  per  acre 
in  his  36-inch  rows.  The  corn  is 
fertilized  by  manure,  liquid  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  250  pounds  per  acre  of 
15-15-15  fertilizer  at  planting.  Har¬ 
vest  is  by  self-unloading  wagons 
and  dump  truck. 

Plowing  is  done  entirely  in  the 
spring,  as  is  seeding  of  grass- 
legumes.  Liming  is  done  only  in 
advance  of  seeding.  There  are 
seven  wheel  tractors  and  one  crawl¬ 
er  at  Fair  Weather  Farm. 

Seeding 

“We  can  raise  a  lot  of  good 
alfalfa,”  Mr.  Chittenden  reports. 
Narraganset  alfalfa  and  Climax 
timothy  comprise  his  chief  hay 
crop  mix;  in  questionable  soils 
Viking  trefoil  is  added  as  insur¬ 
ance.  He  often  substitutes  brome- 
grass  for  the  timothy.  “We  really 
like  brome,  but  it  does  tend  to 
crowd  out  alfalfa.” 

Seeding  is  often  done  with  oats 
or  sudangrass.  The  oats  are  not 
harvested  for  grain,  but  are  rather 
pastured.  Where  a  plot  is  definitely 
to  be  pastured,  he’ll  also  often  seed 
Ladino  clover. 

The  usual  fertilization  when 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


You  can  save  two  weeks  on  each  calf  you  raise  with  Agway's  Four- 
Week  Early  Weaning  Program  and  Veal-N-Gro  Milk  Replacer. 

Veal-N-Gro  is  the  replacer  Agway  recommends  with  this  new 
program  because  it  contains  everything  calves  need  to  start  fast 
and  grow  fast.  It's  a  24%  protein  replacer  that's  100%  milk  product 
and  animal  fat .  .  .  so  concentrated  it  takes  only  about  half  as  much 
Veal-N-Gro  (compared  with  ordinary  replacers)  to  wean  each  calf 
at  four  weeks. 

The  Four-Week  Early  Weaning  Program  will  save  you  money 
on  every  replacement  calf  you  grow.  Come  in  and  let  us  tell  you 
how  much.  Agway  Inc. 


DAIRY  FEEDS  &  SERVICES 


ARPS  SNOW  BLOWER 

Fast,  Easy,  Low  Cost  Snow  Removal 


There's  never  been  anything  like  the 
ARPS  ROTO-FLAIL  SNOW  BLOWER  for 
fast  removal  of  snow  from  farm  drive¬ 
ways,  barnyards  and  other  areas  .  .  . 
earn  extra  money  handling  other  jobs. 
Converts  any  farm  tractor  having  a 
3-point  hitch  (or  AC  Snap  Coupler  and 
IH  Fast  Hitch)  to  a  big  capacity  snow 
fighter  that  will  clear  a  6%'  path  in  one 
pass  through  any  snowfall  .  .  .  fluffy,  ice 
encrusted,  or  slushy.  Throws  snow  up  to 
50'  away  .  .  .  swivel  hood 
directs  snow  anywhere 
within  230°  arc. 


“HEART” 

of  Roto-Flail  Design 


are  six  propeller-shaped,  hinged  flails 
that  pulverize  hard,  crusty  snow  or  ice 
with  hammer  blow  action.  Hinged  fea¬ 
ture  of  flails  prevent  damage  if  rocks  or 
other  unbreakable  objects  are  struck. 


CORP. 


_ ^  Subsidiary  of  Chromalloy  Corp. 

dept  AA-10  New  Holstein,  Wisconsin 
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GMC  is  offering  a  completely  restyled  line  of  light  duty  trucks  featur¬ 
ing  a  number  of  safety-related  Improvements  that  include  self-adjusting 
brakes  with  independent  front  and  rear  hydraulic  systems,  padded  dashes 
and  sun  visors,  more  thickly  laminated  windshield  glass,  and  safety 
steering  column. 


MERCURY  introduces  the  Cougar  to  the  '67  line,  with  standard  front 
bucket  seats  and  fully  padded  instrument  panel.  There  are  18  cars  in 
Mercury's  '67  line-up  .  .  .  the  Brougham  and  Marquis  models  are  brand 
new  introductions  this  fall. 


JEEP  Gladiator  truck  buyers  have  a  choice  between  25C)-h.p.  V-8 
"Vigilante"  engine  and  the  145-h.p.  "Hi-Torque"  six-cylinder.  Both  engines 
are  available  with  automatic  or  standard  transmissions  .  .  .  other  options 
include  power  steering,  power  brakes,  power-lock  differential,  extra-large 
cab  window  and  air  conditioning. 


DODGE'S  best  selling  car  is  the  Coronet.  This  series  for  '67  includes 
the  Coronet  Deluxe,  the  440,  the  500^  the  SE  (Special  Edition),  and  the 
Coronet  R/T  (Road  and  Track).  The  grille,  quarter  end  caps,  and  rear 
deck  trim  have  been  restyled  for  a  fresh  new  look. 


NEW  CARS  AN[  RUCKS  FOR  ’67 


AUTOMOBILE  dealers  across  the  land  have  a  whole  new  line¬ 
up  of  vehicles  for  work  and  pleasure.  The  67 ’s  continue  the  long- 
run  improvement  of  convenience,  comfort,  and  safety.  Speaking 
of  safety,  you’ll  find  that  many  hazard-reducing  features  that  were 
once  optional  are  now  standard  equipment. 


As  an  example  of  the  safety-consciousness  of  all  automobile 
manufacturers.  General  Motors  has  a  long  list  of  safety  features 
that  will  be  standard  on  1967  cars.  They  include:  dual  master 
brake  systems,  brake  system  warning  light,  padded  andglareproof 
inside  rear-view  mirror,  folding  seat  back  locks,  free  wheeling 
inside  front  door  handles,  four-way  emergency  flasher  system, 
energy-absorbing  instrument  panel  and  steering  wheel,  lane  change 
indicator  and  shoulder  harness  anchorage  provisions. 

As  in  all  recent  years,  the  customer  will  have  choices  galore  .  .  . 
Oldsmobile,  for  instance  lists  33  entries  in  its  ’67  model  lineup. 
And  then  there  are  all  sorts  of  optional  equipment  and  varying 
interior  color  styles. 

It  looks  like  another  good  year  for  the  industry  .  .  .  and  the 
customer. 


CHRYSLER  is  offering  this  Newport  Custom  in  a  new  series  for  '67. 
It  has  a  124-inch  wheelbase  and  is  18+  feet  long.  Standard  engine  is 
the  383  cu.  in.  V-8  with  2-barrel  carburetor,  offering  high  fuel  economy 
and  retaining  performance.  A  440  cu.  In  engine  Is  optional. 


FORD'S  F-Series  light  trucks  .  .  .  F-100,  F-250  (pictured),  and  F-350  are 
available  in  a  choice  of  seven  body  styles  and  five  wheelbases  with  pay- 
loads  ranging  up  to  10,000  pounds.  They're  more  rugged  than  ever,  but 
also  provide  a  more  car-like  ride,  as  well  as  better  handling,  comfort 
and  convenience. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  oHers  the  Scout  800  (pictured)  in  both  rear- 
wheel  and  all-wheel  drive  versions,  available  with  wide  variety  of  tops. 
IH  also  has  "A-line"  trucks  with  gross  weight  ratings  from  4,000  to  15,000 
pounds,  and  offering  a  broad  range  of  optional  appearance  items.  En¬ 
gines  include  type  operated  with  LP  gas  fuel  system. 


PONTIAC  introduces  for  the  first  time  in  the  1967  model  year  this 
Tempest  Safari  station  wagon,  featuring  on  the  lower  half  of  the  body  a 
walnut  grain  vinyl  material  trimmed  with  bright  stainless  moulding. 
Also  new  for  67  models:  stereo  tape  player,  disc  front  brakes,  and  cor¬ 
nering  lights. 


OLDSMOBILE  has  restyled  Its  88's  and  98's  (Delmont  88  pictured) 
along  lines  heavily  influenced  by  the  Toronado.  New  option  is  ultra- 
high  voltage  transistor  ignition  system  which  increases  spark  plug  life 
fourfold  ...  no  engine  ignition  tuneup  for  at  least  24,000  miles. 


FORD  introduced  the  Mustang  in  April  of  1964,  has  produced  1,285,000 
of  them.  That's  the  Mustang  2+  2  (front).  Hardtop  (left)  and  Convertible. 
The  1967  Ford,  with  a  major  body  styling  change  for  the  third  consecu¬ 
tive  year,  offers  the  biggest  and  most  luxurious  cars  in  Its  history  .  .  . 

MM 


CHEVROLET  has  six  lines  of  cars  for  '67,  including  the  newly-intro¬ 
duced  Comoro.  Pictured  is  volume-leading  Chevelle  whose  basic  six 
cylinder  engine  is  increased  to  230  cubic  inches.  Two  sixes  and  five  V-8's 
are  offered  with  horsepower  range  from  140  to  235.  A  dozen  safety 
features  have  been  added  as  standard  equipment  on  all  models. 
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DODGE  pickup  trucks  reflect  fact  that  it  Is  no  longer  a  strictly  work 
vehicle.  Optional  equipment  includes  simulated  block  vinyl  roof,  bucket 
seats,  center  console,  deep  pile  carpeting,  sterotape  pack,  white  sidewall 
tires,  chrome  full-wheel  covers. 


RAMBLER  Rebel  station  wagon  for  '67  has  25  percent  more  rear  cargo 
volume,  larger  tailgate  opening,  and  longer  floor  length.  Four  new 
optional  high-performance  V-8  engines,  ranging  from  200  to  280  h.p., 
are  available  in  the  American  Motors  lineup. 


PLYMOUTH  enters  the  1967  model  year  with  newly-sculptured  bodies 
and  dramatic  new  roof  styles  for  its  Fury  cars.  All  cars  in  the  '67  Plym¬ 
outh  line  have  many  standard  safety  features,  as  well  as  optional  items 
like  safety  head  rests  to  reduce  the  danger  of  whiplash  injury. 


CADILLAC  has  a  completely  new  luxury  model  for  '67  .  .  .  the  front- 
wheel  drive  Fleetwood  Eldorado.  There  are  twelve  models  in  the  Cadillac 
line;  engine  in  all  of  them  is  the  340  h.p.  V-8,  now  improved  with  com¬ 
pletely  new  valve  train  and  Quadrajet  carburetor. 


BUICK'S  Electro  225  is  one  of  the  total  of  37  different  models  in  nine 
series.  A  new  series,  the  GS  400  is  new  for  the  '67  model  year.  Buick's 
main  efforts  in  exterior  design  were  directed  this  year  towards  making 
each  series  more  readily  identifiable. 
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seeding  down  is  300  to  400  pounds 
per  acre  of  0-15-30  or  6-24-12 
fertilizer  per  acre,  depending  on 
the  relation  of  legumes  to  grass. 
Stan  then  topdresses  his  forage 
fields  before  first  cutting  in  the 
spring,  and  also  between  cuttings. 
While  the  forage  is  harvested  pri¬ 
marily  as  hay,  some  is  made  into 
silage  for  one  of  the  silos. 

As  hay,  it  is  put  up  in  18-inch 
bales  by  a  self-propelled  baler, 
which  kicks  them  into  a  trailing 
wagon.  Thereupon,  much  of  the 
baled  hay  is  dried  artificially  in  a 
six-bay  down-draft  drier. 

In  the  Fair  Weather  milking  par¬ 
lor,  the  Chittenden  registered  Jer¬ 
seys  receive  grain  containing  16 
to  24  percent  protein,  according 
to  production  and  to  forage  qual¬ 
ity.  The  milk-to-grain  ratio  is  about 
3  to  1. 

The  milking  parlor,  even  though 
still  serving  stanchioned  cows,  was 
one  of  the  first  in  the  Northeast. 
“As  far  as  I’m  concerned,”  Stan 
stresses,  “it’s  the  only  way  to  milk 
cows.” 

Stan  has  a  smaller  barn  in  which 
the  cows  are  milked  in  stanchions. 
“We’ve  never  had  a  cow  who  did 
as  well  there  as  in  the  other  barn 
and  parlor,”  he  declares.  “They 
increase  yield  when  returning  to  the 
parlor  system,  too.” 

Efficiency,  cleanliness,  and  man 
comfort  are  further  attributes  of 
parlor  milking,  he  feels.  He  plans 
to  build  free  stalls  soon,  too,  and 


a  120-cow  feeding  barn  for  the 
system  is  already  erected.  Says 
Stan:  “I  don’t  know  why  we  didn’t 
think  of  free  stalls  years  ago.” 

Stanley  Chittenden’s  progress  in 
dairy  breeding  and  farming  has 
been  notable  .  .  .  due  to  hard  work, 
ambition,  and  good  management. 
David  Hawes,  manager  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Service  Associations 
at  Hudson,  New  York,  adds  further 
reasons.  “Stanley  Chittenden  is  a 
highly  respected  farmer,”  Dave 
says.  “The  familyness  of  his  op¬ 
eration  has  been  a  tremendous 
asset.  So  has  Stan’s  ability  to  keep 
people  working  for  him.” 

Members  of  the  Chittenden  fam¬ 
ily  involved  in  the  operation  now 
are  recently-married  Paul,  and  14- 
year-old  Craig.  Mrs.  Chittenden 
is  a  great  help  in  the  farm  records 
department.  Little  Karl,  4,  likes 
the  farm,  too.  Daughter  Barbara, 
now  Mrs.  Larry  Benson,  develop¬ 
ed  a  herd  of  22  Jerseys  at  Fair 
Weather,  and  now  farms  nearby 
with  her  husband. 

It’s  apparent  that  Stan  gets 
along  well  with  people,  and  even 
he  would  acknowledge  that  this 
may  be  a  reason  that  employees 
at  Fair  Weather  Farm  stay.  Ted 
Cummings  has  been  with  him  18 
years  and  Ernest  Vail  11;  none  of 
his  men  has  been  with  him  less 
than  two  years. 

Stan  gets  along  well  with  other 
dairymen,  too  .  .  .  regardless  of  the 
breed  of  cattle  they  prefer.  His 
final  comment:  “I’m  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole.” 


LIQUID  MANURE 

PLANS  and  working  drawings 
are  available  for  liquid  manure¬ 
handling  structures  by  sending  the 
required  money  to:  Extension  Plan 
Service,  Department  of  Agricultur¬ 
al  Engineering,  Riley-Robb  Hall, 
Ithaca,  New  York  14850. 

Here  are  details: 

Plan  820  — Liquid  Manure 
Tank  (259^).  There  are  five  differ¬ 
ent  tank  widths  from  12  feet  to  24 
feet  but  the  depth  is  constant  at 
10  feet.  The  top  thickness  as  well 
as  reinforcement  size  and  spacing 
are  tabulated.  With  variable 
length,  a  number  of  different  sizes 
are  available  from  this  one  plan. 
Capacity  is  based  on  18  gallons 
per  cow  per  day,  and  the  volume 
of  concrete  for  each  foot  of  length 
is  also  tabulated. 

Plan  5981  —  Rectangular  Con¬ 
crete  Manure  Tank  {7^4)-  ^ 
foot-wide  reinforced  concrete  tank 
6,  8,  or  10  feet  deep.  Two  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  roof  designs  are 
shown.  One  is  to  carry  a  tractor 
and  1500-gallon  spreader  and  the 
other  for  40  pounds  per  square 
foot  uniformly  distributed.  Capac¬ 
ities  range  between  18,000  gallons 
and  150,000  gallons. 

Plan  5984  —  Circular  Concrete 
Manure  Tank  (75q/).  Wedge- 
shaped  beams  and  slabs  precast 
or  cast  in  place  form  the  roof 
system.  Designs  for  diameters  of 
32  and  48  feet  are  shown.  Rein¬ 
forcing  provides  a  safety  grille  in 
the  filling  slot,  and  lift-out  sections 
in  the  slab  segment  allow  pumps 


and  agitators  to  be  put  into  the 
tank.  Depths  of  6,  8  and  10  feet 
allow  capacities  from  36,000  to 
135,000  gallons. 

Plans  are  available  for  the  price 
indicated  to  residents  of  any  state. 

PTO  BOOK 

A  new  problem-solving  book  on 
PTO  applications  is  available  from 
the  Farm  and  Industrial  Equip¬ 
ment  Institute  (FIEI).  It  offers 
across-the-board  guidance  to 
achieve  the  most  efficient  combina¬ 
tions  of  tractors  and  implements. 

The  PTO  Conversion  Guide,just 
released,  is  an  authentic  reference 
on  the  application  of  540  rpm  and 
1000  PTO  units  to  a  wide  range 
of  tractor-powered  equipment.  It 
outlines  exactly  which  make  or 
model  of  PTO  driven  implement 
can  be  used  with  or  be  converted 
to  use  with  any  given  make  or 
model  of  tractor. 

Research  was  done  by  an  FIEI 
task  group  composed  of  R.  D. 
Barret  (International  Harvester), 
chairman,  R.  W.  Giertz  (John 
Deere)  and  R.W.  Johansen  (Allis- 
Chahners)  under  the  direction  of 
the  FIEI  Power  Take-Off  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  of  which  ME.  McClellan 
(John  Deere)  is  chairman. 

Orders  for  the  FIEI  PTO  Con¬ 
version  Guide  should  be  mailed 
to  Engineering  Department,  Farm 
and  Industrial  Equipment  Insti¬ 
tute,  410  N.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  60611.  The  cost: 
single  copy  75^;  100  copies  50^ 
each. 
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On-Farm  Feedmaking  Is  Profitable . . . 
With  the  Farmhand  Feedmaster! 


Feedmaster  Model 


F-81 


F-85 


Mixing  Tank 


102  cu.  ft. 


142  cu.  ft. 


Hammermill 


No.  of  Hammers 


26  reversible 


40  reversible 


Screen  Area 


480  sq.  in. 


926  sq.  in. 


Drive  Type 


lOV-Belt 


Gear  Box 


Feed  Roll 


Optional 


Standard 


Drop  Feeder 


Auger,  6'  Ig. 
(Opt.) 


Auger,  8'  Ig. 
(Opt.) 


Mixing  Auger 


12"  dia. 


14"  dia. 
24"  at  base 


Axle 


Single 

Adjustable 


Oscillating 

Tandem 


Send  information  on  the  Model  _ 

Feedmaster. 

□  I  am  a  student,  send  special  material 

Name _ _ 

Address _ 


_  Town - State _ .  . 


FREE 

LITERATURE 


Beat  the  high 

cost  of 
feedmahing 
with  your  own 
Farmhand 
Feedmaster! 


WHEN  THEY  DELIVER  your  Feedmaster, 
you’ll  be  on  the  way  to  unmatched  savings  in 
feedmaking  time,  labor  and  costs.  The  Farm¬ 
hand  Feedmaster  is  years  ahead  of  all  others 
in  design  and  performance  .  .  .  offering  ad¬ 
vantages  over  all  other  feedmaking  methods. 
You’ll  make  good  feed  .  .  .  two  tons  at  a  time, 
thoroughly  ground  and  mixed,  and  delivered 
right  where  you  want  it. 


Model  F-81 


kkr/te; 
Farmhand, 
Dept.AAlOe 
Hopkins,  Minn. 


Farmhand  F-85  ...  the 
super-size  portable  feed  factory 


FARMHAND’ 
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EMPIRE  CHANGE  PROPOSED 


FARMERS  and  dealers  will  be 
offered  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
direct  ownership  and  control  of 
Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative’s  seven  auction  markets 
in  New  York  State  during  October 
and  November,  Empire’s  Presi¬ 
dent,  R.  Stephen  Hawley  of 
Batavia,  New  York,  has  announc¬ 
ed. 

The  proposal  evolved  from  a 
study  initiated  by  Empire’s  Board 
of  Directors  for  the  purpose  of 
updating  its  organization  and 
financing  to  the  needs  of  the  next 
decade.  The  recommendations  for 
user  ownership  and  greater  user 
control  resulted  in  the  intensive 
stock  subscription  effort  which  will 
be  underway  beginning  in  early 
October. 

Common  Stock 

Ownership  and  control  by  users 
will  come  about  when  farmers  and 
dealers  subscribe  for  8,000  shares 
of  $50  Common  Stock  which  has 
ownership  and  user  voting  rights. 
Every  user  will  receive  a  written 
invitation  to  join  with  others  in 
acquiring  the  7  auction  properties, 
the  business,  and  the  Empire  name. 

The  present  Empire  organiza¬ 
tion,  under  another  name,  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  management  of  the  seven 
auctions  under  a  contract  arrange¬ 
ment  similar  to  that  being 
successfully  used  by  several  co¬ 
operatives  in  New  York  State, 
Empire’s  President  stated. 

Advantages 

The  advantages  of  user  owner¬ 
ship  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Hawley 
are; 

1.  More  user  control  over  policy 
and  management  decisions. 

2.  Opportunity  to  gain  more 
voice;  the  more  shares  and  use  of 
the  market,  the  more  votes  are 
earned. 

3.  Share  in  the  profits  through 
dividends  from  Common  Stock. 

4.  Ownership  is  the  best  assur¬ 
ance  for  competitive  bidding  and 
markets  for  the  top  dollar. 

5.  Election  at  each  location  of 
a  Market  Council  and  the  members 
of  the  cooperative’s  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors. 

Future  Needs 

The  sponsoring  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  who  now  own  the  voting 
stock  in  Empire  (Agway,  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  Eastern  Artificial 
Insemination  Cooperative,  New 
York  Farm  Bureau,  and  the 
Grange)  endorse  and  actively  sup¬ 
port  the  transfer  to  user  ownership, 
according  to  Mr.  Hawley.  A  per¬ 
sonal  invitation  to  subscribe  will 
be  undertaken  by  solicitors  in  each 
market  area  during  October  and 
November. 

The  proposed  change  is  the 
result  of  long  study,  is  endorsed 
by  the  sponsoring  farm  organi¬ 
zations,  and  is  a  long  overdue 
transfer  of  ownership  and  control 
to  the  users  which  will  result  in  a 
more  effective  market  outlet  for 
New  York’s  dairy  and  livestock 
industry,  Mr.  Hawley  stated. 

The  seven  auction  markets  are 
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located  at  Bath,  Bullville,  Caledo¬ 
nia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur, 
Oneonta,  and  Watertown.  Togeth¬ 
er,  they  handle  25  percent  of  the 
livestock  auction  sales  in  the  State. 
Editor’s  Comment  —  In  the  19- 
year  life  of  Empire,  it  has  market¬ 
ed  $272  million  worth  of  livestock, 
and  during  the  process  introduced 
some  much-needed  innovations 
such  as  selling  livestock  by  weight 
rather  than  by  the  head.  It  has 
“set  the  pace”  for  livestock  mar¬ 
keting  in  the  State  and  has  thereby 
exerted  a  strong  and  constructive 
influence  on  the  entire  industry. 

However,  the  years  have 
brought  the  need  to  update  Empire 
for  greater  flexibility.  Proposed 
changes  offer  new  opportunities  to 
raise  capital  for  strengthening 
existing  markets  and  opening  new 
markets,  and  also  provides  certain 
tax  advantages. 

Among  farmers,  much  mention 
is  made  of  the  advantages  of  user 
control  of  marketing  facilities; 
many  comments  are  also  made 
about  the  profits  being  made  by 
the  marketing  segment  of  agri¬ 
business.  The  proposed  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  offers  farmers 
the  opportunity  to  gain  more  user 
control  of  livestock  marketing 
facilities,  and  extends  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explore  the  possibilities 
.  .  .  and  the  problems  ...  of  being 
one  of  the  “middlemen.”  And  the 
proposal  provides  farmers  the  con¬ 
tinued  management  services  of  a 
group  of  people  long  on  livestock 
marketing  knowledge. 

The  reorganization  proposal 
was  developed  by,  and  has  met 
with  the  approval  of,  some  top 
agricultural  leaders  who  are  also 
active  in  other  farm  cooperatives 
and  organizations.  It  deserves  care¬ 
ful  consideration  by  farmers  and, 
in  my  opinion,  their  support.  — 
Gordon  Conklin 

WORKMEN’S 

COMP 

New  York  State  farmers  with 
an  annual  cash  payroll  exceeding 
$1200  are  required  to  carry  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Insurance 
after  October  1,  1966. 

PLASH  I 

At  press  time,  we 
learn  that  mandatory 
coverage  will  not 
begin  until  April  1, 
1967. . .except  for 
farmers  hiring  wood- 
lot  workers. 


Trust  a  woman's  sensitive  touch  to  appreciate 
the  exceptional  softness  of  Crown's  new  Lac- 
tivators!  But  Jim  values  inflation  softness  for 
a  special  reason.  He  knows  why  these  extra- 
soft,  gentle,  fast-action  Lactivators  pay  off 
in  higher  milk  production  and  better  herd 
health.  Here's  the  reason!  ■  Lactivators  are 
not  only  far  more  gentle  but  they  open  faster 
and  close  more  completely  than  any  other 
major  brand.  This  means  that  you  are  working 
with  the  cow  to  take  complete  advantage  of 
the  inner  pressure  she's  built  up  through 
oxytocin.  Lactivators  work  fast  to  get  the 
milking  finished  before  the  inner  pressure 
diminishes  — full  milk  flow.  ■  Dairymen  from 
coast  to  coast  report  that  these  new  Crown 
Lactivators  have  superior  resistance  to  butter 
fat  and  require  no  special  care.  Far  more  pro¬ 
tection  against  Mastitis  — gentle.  And,  only 
Lactivators  have  life-lines  for  proper  tension 
control  and  a  built-in  alarm  system  that  tells 
when  inflations  should  be  replaced.  ■  Don't 
settle  for  ordinary  inflations  — insist  on  Lacti¬ 
vators  by  Crown.  It  pays! 


Look  for  this  Crown  "Dairy  Supply 
Center"  at  better  dealers. 


—  Requirement  to  carry  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  in  any  future 
year  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  cash  payroll  in  the  im¬ 
mediately-preceding  calendar  year. 

For  the  purpose  of  calculating 
Workmen’s  Compensation  premi¬ 
ums,  payroll  includes  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  value  of  privileges  fur- 
(Continued  on  page  25) 


FREE  LACTIVATION  FOLDER 


CROWN  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

P.O.  Box  208 
Homer,  N.  Y.  13077 


CROWN  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  3,  P.  O.  Box  526,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin  53186 


YOUR  NAMF 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

COUNTY  STATE _ 

NAME  OF  .SUPPLIER 

CITY 

STATE _ 

These  inflations  really  are 
softer,  aren't  they,  Jim? 


Sure  are.  Marge!  And 
faster,  too.  They're 

LACTIVATORS 
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Present  leaders  of  the  Eastern  Artificial  Insemination  Cooperative,  Inc. 
Seated,  from  lefh  George  Rich,  Franklin,  N.Y.;  Albert  Fox,  Olivebridge,  N.Y,; 
President  Harold  Harter,  Jordanville,  N.Y.;  Carl  Russell,  Kennebunk,  Maine; 
Erton  Sipher,  Gouverneur,  N.Y. 

Standing,  from  left;  Dewey  Smith,  Amherst,  N.H.;  .Donald  Fay,  Jericho, 
Vermont;  Norman  Allen,  Schaghticoke,  N.Y.;  Richard  Call,  Batavia,  N.Y.; 
Robert  Drake,  Woodhull,  N.Y.;  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  Farmington,  Conn. 
Absent  was  Gerald  Evans,  Georgetown,  N.Y. 


Automatic  Egg  Packer  —  A  me¬ 
chanical  egg  packer  developed  by 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  is  now  available  to  the 
industry.  It  is  made  to  pack  eggs 
in  filler  flats  or  cartons  directly 
from  an  egg  collector,  washer, 
grader,  or  other  conveying  equip¬ 
ment.  A  mechanism  positions  the 


eggs  so  they  wull  be  packed  small 
end  down,  and  the  machine  will 
pack  3,000  eggs,  or  eight  cases, 
per  hour. 

Fred  Sexauer  —  After  47  years  as 
a  director  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  Fred  H.  Sexauer  of  Au¬ 
burn,  New  York,  has  decided  to 
retire.  Mr.  Sexauer  was  president 


of  the  League  from  1928  until  1945 
and  had  previously  served  on  the 
executive  committee,  starting  in 
1921.  After  he  retired  from  the 
presidency  of  the  League  he  was 
executive  assistant  to  the  president 
for  a  long  period,  and  has  been 
active  in  national  and  regional 
dairy  and  farm  organizations. 

Popular  Farm  — Most  popular 
farm  in  the  State  this  summer  was 
the  model  farm  established  by  the 
New  York  Farmers,  Inc.,  and  staf¬ 
fed  by  three  Cornell  students.  City 
children  ranging  in  age  from  10  to 
16  have  been  milking  a  Holstein 
cow,  brushing  calves  and  sheep, 
watching  baby  chicks  hatch  in  an 
incubator,  and  planting  a  garden 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Herald 
Tribune  Fresh  Air  Camp  at  Fish- 
kill,  New  York.  The  animals  were 
borrowed  from  neighboring  farm¬ 
ers,  most  of  whom  serve  on  the 
farm  committee  of  the  New  York 
Farmers,  and  each  child  has  two 
weeks  to  sample  new  experiences 
and  learning. 

Goat  Milk  —  Recently  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Agriculture  Department  had 
a  request  from  Italy  for  powdered 
goat  milk  .  .  .  for  making  cheese. 
It  probably  isn’t  too  well  known 
that  the  nation’s  second  largest 
goat  milk  pasteurizing  and  bot¬ 
tling  plant  is  at  Boyertown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (the  largest  is  in  Cali¬ 
fornia).  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Pennsylvania  has  three  such  plants, 
plus  a  number  of  individuals  who 


Spot-light  your  heat  — 
where  you  need  it! 


Electric  infra-red  lamps  and  heaters  sup¬ 
ply  the  heat  you  need  .  .  .  right  on  the  spot 
where  and  when  you  need  it .  .  .  without 
waste  or  attention. 

Use  them  to  keep  young  stock  warm,  for 
brooding  poultry,  or  to  keep  you  warm 
and  prevent  freezing  in  the  milkhouse, 
parlor  or  egg  room. 

Ask  our  local  Farm  Service  Representative 
to  help  you  solve  your  on-the-spot  heating 
problems.  Ask  him,  too,  about  the  reduced 

540 


fire  insurance  rates  available  with  no-fire 
heat. 


Call  him  at  our  nearest  office.  He’s  always 
ready  to  advise  and  help  you  farm  better 
. .  .  electrically. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

ELECTRICS  GAS 

CORPORATION^ 


OUR  MAN  WILL  HELP  YOU  PLAN 


sell  raw  goat  milk.  The  other 
plants  are  at  Drums  and  Latrobe. 

It’s  not  a  big  business,  but 
demand  is  unusually  good.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  firm  was  able  to 
supply  information,  prices  and 
other  details  to  the  interested  cheese 
maker  in  Italy.  Now  the  officials 
are  awaiting  word  on  negotiations 
that  might  add  powdered  goat  milk 
to  the  long  list  of  foodstuffs  Penn¬ 
sylvania  sends  abroad. 

Princess  —  Janice  Doane,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Doane, 
Windsor,  New  York,  was  selected 
as  1966  Lassie  at  the  New  York 
Shorthorn  picnic,  and  represented 
the  State  association  at  the  State 
Exposition,  the  Eastern  National, 
Timonium,  Maryland;  and  the 
International  Exposition  at  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Youthpower  Convention  —  John 
O’Connell,  Locke,  New  York,  New 
York  delegate  to  the  National 
Youthpower  Convention,  writes  us 
that  one  of  the  main  objectives  of 
the  Convention  was  to  discover 
ways  of  combating  the  present 
tendency  among  teenagers  to  skip 
meals  .  .  .  thus  lowering  their  effi¬ 
ciency  at  the  beginning  of  the  day. 
Another  objective  was  to  acquaint 
the  delegates  with  the  many  career 
opportunities  available  in  the  food 
industry  and  in  agriculturally- 
related  businesses.  John  will  be 
writing  and  speaking  to  various 
organizations  about  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  an  effort  to  help  solve  them. 

Compulsory  Inspection  —  Effective 
October  1,  1966,  all  vehicles 

except  those  registered  as  farm 
trucks  must  be  inspected  annually. 
Details  are  not  complete,  but  it  is 
understood  that  older  cars  and 
agricultural  trucks  that  have  been 
previously  inspected  will  follow  the 
schedule  they  have  been  using. 
Newer  vehicles  will  be  inspected  in 
April,  May,  June  or  July  .  .  .  but 
the  schedule  has  not  yet  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Marvin  Retires  —  After  20  years 
of  active  service  as  manager  of 
New  York  and  New  England  Apple 
Institute,  L.  W.  “Monte”  Marvin 
has  retired. 


Big  A  —  The  New  York  State 
Farm-City  Council  has  launched 
a  “Community  Big-A  Award  Pro¬ 
gram.”  The  award  will  be  present¬ 
ed  to  communities  for  outstanding 
accomplishment,  promotion,  re¬ 
cognition,  or  spirit  in  the  broad 
realm  of  farm-city  cooperation. 
The  Council  intends  to  continue 
the  awards  program  in  future 
years.  Design  illustrated  will  be 
symbol  used  in  connection  with 
the  program. 
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Three  new 
Ford  Pickups  . . . 
work  like  trucks, 
ride  like  cars! 


Ford’s  all-new  1967  pickups  are  tougher 
and  smoother!  Tougher  from  the  frame 
up  ...  a  pleasure  to  drive.  Compare  them 
with  cars,  not  trucks,  as  to  comfort, 
smoothness  and  quiet  ride!  The  all-new 
styling  is  functional  .  .  .  with  roomier 
cabs  and  better  visibility.  New  double- 
wall  hood  sections  provide  outstanding 
stability  and  rigidity.  Double-wall  side 
panels  of  Styleside  pickup  bodies  protect 
outer  walls  from  possible  damage 
because  of  shifting  cargo.  F-100/250 
Series  bring  you  a  new  idea  in  pickups 
.  .  .  the  Ranger.  Ranger  is  Ford’s  all-new 
top-of-the-line  Styleside  Pickup.  F-100 


Rangers  are  available  with  115- 
131-inch  wheelbases  and  6X-  aids 
cargo  boxes  respectively.  The  F 
Ranger  has  a  131-inch  wheelbase 
8-ft.  box.  Both  the  F-100  and  F-2h0  h; 
Ford’s  road-smoothing  Twin-I-Beamfn 
suspension.  And  now  for  ’67  so  does 
F-350  Series!  The  F-350  with  nuw  1 
inch  wheelbase  is  available  with  £ 
Flareside  pickup,  stake  and  p'atfo 
bodies  and  as  chassis-cab,  cowl 
windshield  models.  New  159-inch  wh( 
base  F-350’s  are  offered  for  commerc 
bodies  up  to  12-ft.  long  or  14-ft.  chas; 
mounted  cab-over  campers. 


vvitT'l-Beam  Front  Suspension  is  one  big 

jason  why  Ford  pickups  come  so  tough,  ride  so 
■aoO’hly.  Twin-I-Beam  design  has  two  front  axles, 
for  each  wheel.  Wheels  roll  over  bumps  inde- 
ndently  to  smooth  out  the  ride  on  any  road.  But 
jn't  let  the  smooth  ride  fool  you:  Twin-I-Beam 
ont  suspension  is  all  truck.  Each  axle  is  a  forged 
!eel  I-beam,  like  the  axles  on  big  trucks.  And  each 
(le  is  held  in  alignment  by  a  forged  steel  radius 
;i(j,  Quite  a  design  ...  a  design  you  won’t  find  on 
iiy  ether  pickupl  First  introduced  in  1965  model 
100's  and  250’s,  a  new  heavy-duty  version  is  now 
andard  on  the  F-350  Series. 
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More  attractive, 
more  spacious 
cab  interiors 


Everything  about  Ford’s  new 
interiors  says  comfort,  luxury  and 
spaciousness-loud  and  clear!  You 
have  a  choice  of  three  cab  interiors 
.  .  .  standard  cab,  Custom  Cab  or 
the  exclusive  cab  of  the  Ranger.  All 
interiors  are  bigger  .  .  .  nearly  four 
inches  more  shoulder  room.  Seats  are 
three  inches  wider .  .  .  deep-cushioned 
and  more  comfortable,  too.  A  new 
swept-away  instrument  panel  provides 
extra  space.  You  can  even  insert  the 
ignition  key  either  side  up— it’s  revers¬ 
ible.  Ford  pickups  look  more  carlike, 
have  more  carlike  features,  ride  more 
like  cars  and  still  they  are  the  toughest 
Ford  pickups  .  .  .  ever! 


RANGER— Ford’s  all-new,  top-of- 
line  F-100/250  Styleside  picKup! 
full-width,  deep-cushioned  see 
upholstered  in  a  highly  styleo  dur 
vinyl  with  a  soft  cloth  appeara 
Vinyl  door  trim  panels  and  r  ylon 
peting  are  handsomely  trimmed 
bright-metal  moldings  and  arm  [ 
are  keyed  to  main  body  colors.  The  I 
ring,  instrumentcluster,  headi  ning 
instrument  padding  moldings 
bright-finished  for  added  r  chn 
Outside,  bright-finished  front  burr 
grilleand  headlightassembly,  hubc 
wheel  lip  and  rocker  panel  mold 
add  extra  sparkle  .  .  .  clearly  ;dent 
Ranger  as  Ford’s  finest  full-size  pic 


Si 

lUSTOM  CAB  is  optional  with  all  F-100/ 
50/3bO  Series  Fords.  The  all-new  Cus- 
[01  Cab  offers  plenty  of  luxury  and 
oinfort!  Woven-plastic  seat  trim  in  red, 
jye,  green  or  beige  is  color-keyed  to 
rferior  paint;  deep  foam-cushioned, 
jl-w  dth  seat  can  seat  three  big  people 
omfortably:  arm  rests  and  rubber  floor 
latare  also  color-keyed  to  main  body 
olor;  cigar-cigarette  lighter;  bright- 
fiish  horn  ring,  headlining  retainer 
lolding,  instrumentclusterand  padded 
ash  further  add  to  the  cab’s  good- 
lokirg  interior.  Bright-metal  grille  and 
eadlight  assembly,  windshield  reveal 
lolding  and  “Custom  Cab”  plaques 
ive  the  Custom  Cab’s  exterior  a  dis- 
ifictive  appearance. 


STANDARD  CAB  features  include  a 
color-keyed  padded  dash;  attractive, 
functional  instrument  cluster;  foot- 
operated  parking  brake;  molded  fiber- 
board  glove  box  with  push-button  latch; 
bright  aluminum  door  scuff  plates;  slide- 
action  air  vents  for  improved  ventila¬ 
tion,  easy  operation;  one-piece,  easy-to- 
keep-clean  hardboard  headlining;  and 
a  full-width  red,  blue,  green  or  beige 
vinyl-trimmed  seat  color-keyed  to  cab 
paint.  Never  before  have  Ford  standard 
cabs  been  so  attractive! 


STANDARD  SAFETY  FEATURES*  on 

all  F-100/250/350  Series  Fords  include 
seat  belts  for  driver  and  passenger, 
seat  belt  anchorage  for  center  passen¬ 
ger,  padded  dash,  padded  sun  visors, 
emergency  lamp  flasher,  backup 
lights,  dual  safety  hydraulic  brake  sys¬ 
tem  with  warning  light,  windshield 
washers,  dual  electrical  2-speed  wind¬ 
shield  wipers  with  non-glare  wiper 
arms,  interior  and  left  outside  rearview 
mirrors  (pickups),  left  and  right  outside 
mirrors  for  chassis-cab,  stake  and  plat¬ 
form  models,  non-glare  instrument 
panel  and  cluster  and  safety  door 
latches  and  hinges. 

*Slight  variation  on  chassis-cowl  and 
windshield  models. 


Convenience  Options 


Power  Brakes  for  quicker,  surer 
stopping— need  less  pedal  pres¬ 
sure,  make  driving  easier  and 
safer.  Available  on  all  F-1(X)/250/ 
350  Series  Fords. 


Cruise-O-Matic  transmission 
with  a  ‘‘second  hold"  feature  pro¬ 
vides  complete  manual  control  or 
3-speed  aufomaf/c  shifting.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  slippery  road  traction. 


Power  Steering  takes  the  work 
out  of  parking,  turning,  driving. 
You‘ll  appreciate  power  steering 
on  the  job  at  day's  end.  Available 
on  F-100  and  F-250  Series. 


Bucket  Seats  (F-100/250/350 
Series  Fords)  add  sports  flair, 
provide  individual  comfort.  Foam- 
padded,  vinyl-covered  seats  are 
color-keyed  to  exterior  paint. 


SelectAire  Conditioner  ends 
summer  heat,  noise,  dirt,  pollen 
and  odors.  This  dealer-installed 
item  cools  cab  and  maintains  a 
comfortable  temperature. 


Transistorized  Radio  gives  you 
instant  reception.  Keeps  you 
posted  on  traffic  conditions, 
weather  and  news  . . .  helps  ease 
long  hours  behind  the  wheel. 


A  wide  choice 
of  Fords  to  meet 
your  needs... 


STYLESIDE  PICKUPS  feature 
smooth  styling  with  body  side  panels 
extended  to  hug  the  contour  of  rear  cab 
corners.  F-100  pickups  come  with  6j4- 
and  8-ft.  bodies  on  115-  and  131-inch 
wheelbases  respectively.  F-250  pickups 
have  8-ft.  boxes  with  131 -inch  wheel¬ 
bases.  The  Styleside  pickup  features 
double-\NQ\\  side  panels  and  tailgate 
with  an  all-steel  floor  for  durability.  A 
single,  center  latch  opens  and  clicks- 
shut  the  tailgate  quickly  and  easily  .  .  . 
and  only  one  hand  does  it  I 


FLARESIDE  PICKUPS  have  the  sa 
body  lengths  and  wheelbases  as  Sty 
sides  for  both  the  F-100  and  F-2 
Series.  The  F-350  Flareside  has  a  9-‘ 
body  with  the  new  135-inch  wheelbasi 
Flareside  features  include  runni 
boards  between  cab  and  rear  fe 
for  easier  over-the-side  loadinc:;  sej 
soned  hardwood  floorboards  with  stes 
skid  strips  to  help  slide  cargo  into  plac 
rubber-covered,  forged  steel  chains 
support  the  tailgate,  and  stee  si 
panels  with  rolled  edges  to  provid 
extra  strength  and  rigidity. 
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rrlcHASSIS-CAB  MODELS  are  designed 
0  accommodate  custom-built  bodies. 
C.100  chassis-cabs  can  take  bodies  from 
5)4  to  8  ft.  long;  F-250’s— from  6>2  to 
3  ft,  long  and  F-350— from  9  to  12  ft. 

A  1 2-ft.  cab-over  chassis-mounted 
mper  body  can  be  installed  on  an 
3-350  Camper  Special  with  a  135-inch 
i/heelbase;  14-ft.  chassis-mounted 
cam  aer  body  can  be  mounted  on  an 
F-350  Camper  Special  with  a  159-inch 
heelbase  and  dual  rear  wheels.  Your 
Ford  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  help  you  se¬ 
lect  he  right  body  to  meet  your  needs. 


STAKE  AND  PLATFORM  MODELS 

are  designed  to  haul  bulky  and  odd¬ 
shaped  loads.  Stake  and  platform  mod¬ 
els  come  in  the  following  wheelbases 
and  body  lengths:  F-100  with  1 15"  wheel¬ 
base— O^-ft,  body;  F-250  with  131" 
wheelbase— 7>4-ft.  body;  F-350  with  135" 
wheelbase— 9-ft.  body;  F-350  with  159" 
wheel  base  — 1  2-ft.  body.  Dual  rear 
wheels  are  available  with  the  F-350  for 
greater  payload  capacity.  Seasoned 
hardwood  floorboards  are  interlocked 
with  steel  skid  strips.  Floor  corners  are 
reinforced  with  steel  angle  brackets. 


CHASSIS-COWL  AND  CHASSIS- 
WINDSHIELD  MODELS  are  easily 
adapted  to  single-unit  bodies  of  the 
walk-in  type.  F-100  chassis-cowl  and 
chassis-windshield  models  are  available 
with  115-inch  wheelbase;  F-250  chassis 
come  in  131-inch  wheelbases;  and  F-350 
chassis  are  available  with  both  135-  and 
159-inch  wheelbases. 

See  your  Ford  Dealer  for  detailed 
information  on  special  bodies  and 
equipment  to  meet  your  requirements. 
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F-100/250/350  CARGO  AREA  DIMENSIONS  (ABOVE) 


STAKE  OR  PLATFORM 


STYLESIDE 


HiertoTspor: 


[gilt  (64 


C»f»  Capacity  (at.  ft) 
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FLARESIDE  CARGO  BOX 


STAKE  OR  PLATFORM 


250/350  CHASSIS-CAB  DIMENSIONS  (RIGHT) 


ENSIONS  (in.) 


ilbas«(WB) 


bumper  to  front  axle  (A) 


bumper  to  back  of  cab  (B) 


axle  to  end  of  frame  (D) 


to  cab  I  oof  height  (E) 


10  to  ground  height  (F) 


all  length  (G) 


F-100 

F-250 

F-350 

115 

131 

131 

135 

159 

30.7 

30.7 

30.7 

30.7 

30.7 

105.7 

105.7 

105.7 

105.7 

105.7 

40 

56 

56 

60 

84 

36.8 

40.6 

40.6 

38.5 

47.5 

47.5 

47.5 

47.5 

47.5 

47.5 

24.0 

23.7 

24.6 

24.9 

24.8 

182.5 

202.3 

202.3 

204.2 

237.2 

F-350 

135 

9 

108.1 

48.4 

54.0 

■'->  ■■ 

22.1 

74.0* 
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Ford  Truck  Body  Features 


Double-Wall  Hood  sections  pro¬ 
vide  increased  hood  rigidity.  DOU¬ 
BLE-WALL  SIDE  PANELS  of  Style- 
side  pickups  give  extra  strength  and 
protect  exterior  sheetmetal  against 
damage  caused  by  shifting  cargo. 


One-Hand  Tailgate  Latch  on 

Styleside  pickups.  Puli— tailgate 
opens  to  a  horizontal  position.  Push 
—it  snaps  shut  automatically.  Center 
latch  releases  tailgate  in  one  easy 
motion.  Only  one  hand  does  it! 


One-Hand-Operated  Hood  Latch 

is  standard  to  improve  engine  com¬ 
partment  accessibility.  No  groping 
with  two  hands  .  .  .  the  new  latch  is 
easy  to  reach  and  open  with  just 
one  hand! 


Flareside  Running  Board  is  a 

wide,  ribbed  steel  step  between  the 
cab  and  rear  fenders  to  permit.easy 
loading  from  either  side.  Running 
board  is  standard  equipment  on 
F-100/250/350  Flareside  pickups. 
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4  Seasons  of 
fun  with 
Ford  Camper 
Specials 


Every  year  more  and  more  families  are 
discovering  that  a  Ford  Camper  Spe¬ 
cial  is  the  reliable  way  to  enjoy 
America’s  great  outdoors.  Ford  F-100/ 
250/350  Camper  Specials  are  specially 
designed  and  engineered  to  carry  your 
camper  and  equipment  with  optimum 
reliability,  durability  and  economy. 

You  can  take  off  on  weekend  or  vaca¬ 
tion  hunting,  fishing  or  camping  trips 
in  your  Camper  Special  by  Ford  .  .  . 
America’s  leader  in  recreation-type 
vehicles.  The  new  ’67  Camper  Special 
Package  is  now  available  on  a  new  135- 


ab 


inch  wheelbase  F-350  chassis-c 
model  that  can  carry  a  12-ft.  cab-ovei 
camper  body.  The  159-inch  wheelbasi 
model,  as  illustrated,  can  haul  up  to; 
14-ft.  camper  body. 


Ford  Camper  Specials  are  engineerec 
to  provide  the  special  heavy-duty  com 
ponents  needed  to  haul  a  camper  t  ody 
They  remove  the  guesswork  and  bothei 
of  ordering  components  individually 
Your  Ford  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  assis 
you  in  selecting  the  Ford  Canpe  T 
Special  model  and  a  camper  body  ' 
meet  your  recreational  needs! 


F-100  CAMPER  SPECIAL 

100  Camper  Special  pickups  are  engi- 
eered  to  carry  8-foot  camper  coaches 
ith  optimum  reliability  and  economy, 
he  new,  longer  131-inch  wheelbase 
icates  the  center  of  gravity  further  for- 
ard  of  the  rear  axle  to  transfer  more 
The  camper's  weight  to  the  Twin-I- 
eain  front  suspension.  Result— 
reaier  stability,  better  ride  and  han- 
lincj,  improved  smoothness,  more 
)mfort  and  greater  durability, 
e  chart  below  for  details  on  F-100 
amper  Special  Package.) 


F-250  CAMPER  SPECIAL 

F-250  Styleside  and  Flareside  pickups 
and  Chassis-Cab  Camper  Special  mod¬ 
els  are  designed  to  transport  10jk2-ft. 
cab-over  camper  coaches.  F-250  Fords 
can  carry  over  a  ton  more  camper  body 
and  payload  than  F-100  models.  F-100/ 
250  Camper  Specials  are  available  with 
a  300-cu.  in.  Big  Six  or  352-cu.  in.  V-8 
engine,  4-speed  manual  or  3-speed 
Cruise-O-Matic  transmission,  limited- 
slip  rear  axle,  power  steering,  power 
brakes.  Custom  Cab,  Ranger,  air  con¬ 
ditioner  and  many  other  options. 


F-350  CAMPER  SPECIAL 

The  F-350  135-inch  wheelbase  Camper 
Special  can  carry  a  12-ft.  cab-over 
chassis-mounted  camper  body.  When 
equipped  with  single  rear  wheels,  the 
maximum  Gross  Vehicle  Weight  limit  is 
8,000  pounds. 

The  159-inch  wheelbase  F-350  Chassis- 
Cab  Camper  Special  can  carry  a  14-ft. 
chassis-mounted  camper  (see  main 
illustration).  When  equipped  with  dual 
rear  wheels,  the  maximum  Gross  Vehi¬ 
cle  Weight  limit  is  10,000  pounds. 


F-100/250/350  CAMPER  SPECIAL  PACKAGE  (Pickups  &  Chassis-Cabs) 

Camper  Special  Package  Includes: 

•  70  ampere-hour  battery  •  Dual  electric  horns  •  Extended  tailpipe 

•  Oil  pressure  gauge  •  Dual  chrome  6"  x  10"  •  Camper  wiring  harness* 

•  Ammeter  Western-type  mirrors  •  Rear  shock  absorbers  for  F-350 

•  Deluxe  fresh  air  heater  •  Extra  cooling  radiator  •  ‘‘Camper  Special”  embfem 

*lncludes  12-volt  5-wire  (identified)  sealed  cable  without  connectors  for  camper  body  interior  and  exterior  lighting. 

Minimum  Optional  Equipment  Required: 

The  following  chart  shows  the  minimum  equipment  required  for  use  with  the  Camper  Special  Package.  The  equipment  shown  does 
not  necessarily  represent  the  maximum  equipment  ootainable  and  in  many  cases  additional  optional  equipment  is  available  for 
maximum  Camper  loads  and  applications. 

F-100 
(131'  wb.) 

F-250 
(131*  wb.) 

F-350  (SR) 

135"  OR  159*  wb. 

F-350  (DR) 

135*  OR  159*  wb. 

Engine 

300  Six  or  352  V-8 

300  Six  or  352  V-8 

352  V-8 

352  V-8  

Transmission 

4-Spd.  or  Cruise-O-Matic 

4-Spd.  or  Cruise-O-Matic 

4-Spd.  (std.)  or  Cruise-O-Matic 

Alternator 

55  Ampere 

55  Ampere 

55  Ampere 

55  Ampere 

Fuel  Tank 

25  gal.  w/  or  w/o  standard  tank  (Includes  stone  shield) 

Springs  (lb.)  Front 

Rear 

Aux. 

1175  w/Six;  1250  w/V-8 
Standard 

1175  w/Six;  1250  w/V-8 
2450 

Standard 

2400 

Standard 

3000 

550 

fTIres— Front 

Rear  &  Spare 

Front 

Rear  &  Spare 

8.15  X  15  8PR  PT 

8.15  X  15  8PR  PT 
or 

7.00  X  15  6PR 

7.00  X  15  6PR 

8.00x  16.5  6PR* 

8.00  X  16.5  lOPR* 
or 

7.50  X  16  6PRt 

7.50  X  16  8PRt 

8.75  X  16.5  lOPR 

8.75  X  16.5  lOPR 
or 

7.50x  16  6PR 

7.50  X  16  lOPR 

8.00x  16.5  6PR 

8.00  x  16.5  lOPR 
or 

7.50  X  16  6PR 

7.50  X  16  6PR 

Max.  Camper  Length 

8  ft. 

10V5  ft 

W/135'  11  ft 
wAS9'  12  ft 

w/135'  12  ft 
w/159'  14  ft 

*For  maximum  GVW  8.75  x  16.5  lOPR  or  9.50  x  16.5  8  PR  front,  rear  and  spare  flncludes  HD  brakes  on  F-250  PT=Passenger-type;  all  others  Truck-type 
JFor  maximum  GVW  7.50  x  16  lOPR  front,  rear  and  spare  or  rear  and  spare  (SR)=Single  rear  wheels  (DR)=Dual  rear  wheels 
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Total  Performance 
Ford  Engines 

Two  High  Displacement  Sixes  and  a 
power-packed  V-8  are  available  with 
1967  F-1 00/250/350  Series  Fords  to  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  high  performance  and 
long-term  durability  and  dependability. 

The  150-horsepower,  240-cu.  in.  Six  is 
standard  with  all  three  series;  the  300- 
cu.  in.  Big  Six  rated  at  170  horsepower 
is  optional.  Both  Sixes  feature  a  7-main- 
bearing  crankshaft  for  smoothness  and 
stability  and  individual  intake  and 
exhaust  manifold  ports  for  improved 
engine  breathing  and  fuel  economy. 


The  240-  and  300-cu.  in.  Sixes  are  true 
High  Displacement  engines— engines 
with  sufficient  power  and  torque  to 
enable  you  to  maintain  highway  speeds 
while  operating  in  the  economy  rpm 
ranges  without  excessive  engine 
speeds  or  strain.  Result:  you  benefit 
with  more  miles  per  gallon,  longer 
engine  life,  less  engine  downtime. 

Ford  six-cylinder  engine  features 
include: 

■  Integrally  cast  crankshaft  counterweights  for  smooth¬ 
ness  and  stability 

■  Individual  pedestal-mounted  ball-pivot-type  rocker 
arms  for  uniform  valve  action  at  all  engine  speeds 

■  Hydraulic  valve  lifters  for  a  quieter  running  engine 
and  less  maintenance 


■  Rotor-type  oil  pump  for  more  effective  lubrication 
idling  speeds  than  is  possible  with  a  gear  type  ( 
pump 

■  Full-circle  water  jackets  to  better  dissipate  <  ombui 

tion  heat  1 

■  Aluminum-alloy  pistons  with  steel  struts  or  coj 

trolled  expansion,  precise  fit  and  long  life  , 

I 

The  352-cu.  in.  V-8 

The  big  352-cu.  in.  V-8  gives  you  to| 
performance  .  .  .  and  good  fuel  ecoil 
omy,  too!  Rated  at  208  horsepoweq  thji 
optional  V-8  is  exceptionally  responsivl 
in  any  operating  situation.  j] 

Outstanding  engine  features  that  pri 
vide  this  V-8  with  superior  perforrnanci 
include  the  following:  ■ 


6000-MILE  lubrication  main¬ 
tenance  schedule  .  .  .  Under  nc  - 
mal  operating  conditions,  F-100/250/ 
350  Series  Fords  require  oil  chang  , 
oii  filter  change,  oil-bath  air  cleaner 
service  and  minor  chassis  lubrica¬ 
tion  only  every  6,000  miles. 

Consult  your  Ford  Dealer  for  othr  r 
scheduled  services. 


V 


BIG  TRUCK  POWER-SIX  OR  V-8 

ENGINE  SPECIFICATIONS 

240  SIX 

300  SIX 

352  V-8 

MAX.  GROSS  HP  @  RPM 

150  @  4000 

170  @  3600 

208  @  4400 

MAX.  NET  HP  @  RPM 

129  @4000 

150  @  3600 

172  @  4000 

MAX.  GROSS  TORQUE  (LBS-FT  @  RPM) 

234  @  2200 

283  @  14-2400 

315  @  2400 

MAX.  NET  TORQUE  (LBS-FT  @  RPM) 

218  @  2000 

272  @  14-2100 

295  @  2000 

BORE  AND  STROKE  (IN.) 

4.0  X  3.18 

•  4.0x3.98 

4.0  X  3.50 

COMPRESSION  RATIO  (TO  1) 

9.2 

7.9 

8.9 

Precision-cast  crankshaft  with  induction-hardened 
journals  for  extreme  toughness 

High  quality  oil  rings  with  chrome-plated  rails  for 
grec  ter  wear  resistance 

Deep-skirt  aluminum-alloy  pistons  for  greater  dura¬ 
bility 

Hyd  aulic  valve  lifters  for  quieter  operation  and  less 
maintenance 

Rotor-type  oil  pump  for  positive  oil  delivery  at  idling 
spe  'ds 

Full -circle  water  jackets  for  more  even  expansion, 
less  distortion  and  wear 

Heac  control  exhaust  butterfly  valve  for  rapid  fuel-air 
mixture  warm-up 

Large  free-turn  type  intake  and  exhaust  valves  for 
self-cleaning  and  long  life  service 

Precision-machined  camshaft  for  long  cam  life, 
smooth  valve  operation 


STANDARD  COLORS:  Rangoon  Red, 
Pebble  Beige,  Raven  Black,  Springtime  Yel¬ 
low,  Holly  Green,  Lunar  Green,  Frost  Tur¬ 
quoise,  Harbor  Blue,  Wimbledon  White, 
Chrome  Yellow,  Pure  White.  Regular  Zwo- 
Tone  Paint  Option  available  with  F-100/250/350 
Series  includes  Wimbledon  White  applied  to 
entire  cab  roof  including  drip  rails  and  entire 
back  panel  above  belt  line  molding  and  extend¬ 
ing  around  cab  corners  to  door  openings. 

Deluxe  Two-Tone  Paint  Option  available 
with  F-100  and  250  Styleside  Pickups  includes 
Wimbledon  White  applied  to  the  sheetmetal 
below  the  side  molding  and  lower  tailgate 
section.  All  other  sheetmetal  will  be  painted 
the  basic  color  selected.  This  package  includes 
bright  body  side  molding,  lower  tailgate  mold¬ 
ing  and  taillight  bezels  and  is  also  offered  in 
combination  with  the  regular  two-tone  paint 
options. 


POPULAR  OPTIONS:  F-100/250/350 

■  Custom  Cab  ■  Bucket  Seats  ■  Camper  Spe¬ 
cial  Package  ■  3-Speed  Cruise-O-Matic  Trans- 
mission«4-Speed  Manual  Transmission  (F-100 
&  250)*  Integral-type  Power  Steering  (F-100  & 
250)  ■  25-Gal.  Under-cab  Fuel  Tank  and  Stone 
Shield  (w/  or  w/o  standard  tank)  ■  HD 
Clutch  (w/standard  engine)  ■  HD  Black  Vinyl 
Seat  Trim  ■  Deluxe  Fresh  Air  Heater  & 
Defroster  ■  Radio  &  Antenna  ■  Dual  Electric 
Horns  ■  Shoulder  Safety  Harness  (cabs  only) 

■  Two-Tone  Paint*  Deluxe  Two-Tone  Paintfor 
F-100  &  250  Styleside  Pickups  ■  Orschein 
Parking  Brake  Lever  (250  &  350)  ■  Air 
Conditioner  (dealer  installed)  ■  Limited-Slip 
Differential . . .  and  many  more. 


Fr  00/250  CHASSIS  SPECIFICATIONS 


F-100  MAX.  GVW:  5,000  LB. 

F-250  MAX.  GVW:  7,500  LB.  STANDARD  EQUIPMENT 

F-100  F-2S0 

Alternator: . 38  amp.,  570  watt . 38  amp.,  570  watt. . 

Axle,  Front:  Capacity  (lb.) . 2600 . 3000 . 

Axle,  Rear:  Capacity  (lb.)— Ratios  (to  1) . 3300—3.70 . 5200—4.10 . 

Ratios  for  Limited-Slip  differential  (to  1) . — . . — . 


Battery:  (12  volt) . 54  plates— 45  amp-hr . 54  plates— 45  amp-hr . 

Brakes,  Service:  Dual  hydraulic  master  cylinder  system. Self-adjusting . Self-adjusting . 

Size  (in.)  front . 11x2 . 12H  x  2 . 

rear . llxlH . 12Hx2 . 

Brake  Equipment: . — . — . 

Brakes,  Parking:  Type  (foot-operated*) . Cable  actuation  of  rear  brakes . Cable  actuation  of  rear  brakes. 

Clutch:  Dia.  (in.)— Area  (sq.  in.) . HD  11—123.7' . HD  11—123.7' . 

Engine: . 240-cu.  in.  Six . 240-cu.  in.  Six . 


Frame:  Section  Modulus . 115'  wb.— 2.98;  131'  wb.— 3.06 . 3.89 . 

Shock  Absorbers:  Front  and  rear . Double-acting . Double-acting . 

Springs,  Front:  Coil  capacity  @  pad  (lb.  each) . 1055  (240, 300  Sixes) . 1055  (240, 300  Sixes) . 

(1175W/352V-8) . (1175  w/352  V-8) . 

Springs,  Rear:  (Progresave  leaf-type) 

Capacity  @  pad  Ob.  each) . 950 . 1450 . 

Auxiliary . — . — . 

Radiator: . — . — . 

Steering:  Type . Recirculating  ball . Recirculating  ball . 

Transmission:  Type . 3-speed  fully  synchronized . 3-speed  fully  synchronized. 


Wheels:  No.— type— rim  size  (in.) . 5—5-hole  disc— 5V4  K . 5—8-hole  disc— 6.0 . 

Tires:  Tubeless,  No.-size . 5-8.15  x  15  4PR  PT . 4-8.00  x  16.5  i6PR . 

Note:  Use  adequate  tires  for  loads  and  type  of  service.  Consult  your  Ford  Dealer! 

*Orseheln  Iwet  optional  w/HD  brahes  on  F-tSO  Wnglestaga  type 


F.350  chassis  specifications  (135-  and  159-inch  wheelbases) 


MAX.  GVW:  8,000  LB.  w/SINGLE  REAR  TIRES; 

10,000  LB.  w/DUAL  REAR  TIRES  STANDARD  EQUIPMENT 

Alternator: . 38  amp.— 570  watt . 

Axle,  Front:  (Twin-I-Beam)  Capacity  (lb.) . 3800 . 

Axle,  Rear:  Capacity  (lb.)— Ratios  (to  1) . '.74(X)— 4.56 . 

Ratios  for  Limited-Slip  differential . 

Battery:  (12  volt) . 54  plates— 45  amp-hr. . . 


Brakes,  Service:  Dual  hydraulic  master  cylinder  system. Self-adjusting . 

Size  (in.)  front— rear . 12  x  3 . 

Brakes,  Parking:  Type  (foot-operated) . Cable  actuation  of  rear  brakes _ 

Clutch:  Diameter  (in.)— Area  (sq.  in.) . . HD  11"— 123.7 . 

Engine: . . . 240  Six . 

Frame:  Section  Modulus . 135"  wb.— 5.58;  159"  wb.— 7.84 . 

Shock  Absorbers:  Double-acting . Front . 

Springs,  Front:  Coil  capacity  @  pad  (lb.  ea.) . 1365  w/Six,  1455  w/V-8 . 

Springs,  Rear:  Progressive  capacity  @  pad.  (lb.  each) .  .1700 . 

Auxiliary  (w/3000-lb.  main  only) . — . 

Steering:  Type . Recirculating  ball-type . 

Transmission:  Type . 4-speed  NP  435  (direct) . 

Wheels: . Single  rear . 

Tires:  Tubeless*,  No. — Size . 2 — 8.00  x  16.5  6PR  front  &  8PR  rear 

Note:  Use  adequate  tires  for  loads  and  type  of  service.  Consult  your  Ford  Dealer! 

*Tube-type  also  available 


OPTIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
F-100  F-250 

45  amp.,  55  amp.,  65  amp . 45  amp.,  55  amp.,  65  amp. 


.3300-3.25, 3.50,  4.11 . 5200-3.73,  4.56 

.3.31,  3.54,  3.73,  4.09 

3600-3.54,  4.10  . 3.73,  4.10,  4.56 

.66  plates— 55  &  70  amp-hr . 66  plates— 55  &  70  amp-hr 

-  . HD  self-adjusting 

-  . 12x2V5 

-  . 12x214 

6H'  dia.  vacuum  booster . 6H'  dia.  vacuum  booster 


.300-cu.  in.  Six . 300-cu.  in.  Six 

352-cu.  in.  V-8 . 352-cu.  in.  V-8 


1175  (240, 300  Sixes) 

.1250  (352  V-8) . 

.1250,1650t . 

.380  (N.A.  w/1650  main). 

.Extra  cooling . 

.Power . . 

.3-speed  plus  Overdrive. 
4-speed  &  Cruise-O-Matic . 

16X5K,  15X5.S0K  HD . 

Tubeless  and  tube-type  tires  in 
sizes  to  match  requirements 


1175  (240,  300  Sixes) 

1250  (352  V-8) 

iqsa  7450 

450  (N.A.  w/std.  main) 

Extra  cooling 
Power 

4-speed 

Cruise-O-Matic 

16  X  5.50F,  16.5  X  6.0  &  6.75 
Tubeless  and  tube-type  tires 
in  sizes  to  match  requirements 


OPTIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

45,  55  or  65  amp. 

.4.10, 4.88 

.4.10,  4.56,  4.88 

,66  plates— 55  amp-hr 

66  plates— 70  amp-hr 

9>^"  dia.  vacuum  brake  booster 


Orschein  lever 


300  Six;  352  V-8 


Rear,  HD  Front 


2400,3000 

550 


.3-speed  Cruise-O-Matic 
.Single  or  dual  rear 
.Tubeless  and  tube-type  tires  in  sizes 
to  match  requirements 


other  Light- Duty 
Ford  Pickups 
to  choose  from... 

Ford  light-duty  vehicles  for  work  or 
pleasure:  Bronco  .  .  .  Ford's  all-purpose, 
4-wheel -drive  vehicle  is  available  as 


Wagon,  Pickup  or  Roadster;  F-100  and 
250  4x4’s  are  bigger  4-wheel-drive 
vehicles  designed  for  heavier  on-  or  off- 
highway  service.  These  4-wheel-drive 
Fords  can  take  you  virtually  anywhere 
.  .  .  perform  special  chores  with  power 
take-off  driven  equipment  ,  ,  .  substitute 
as  recreation  vehicles  on  weekends. 
Two-wheel-drive  pickups  include 


Fairlane  Ranchero  .  .  .  Ford’s  lewe 
prestige  pickup  available  in  three  serie 
the  Fairlane,  Fairlane  500  and  Fairlar 
500/XL,  with  up  to  315  horsepower,  ar 

Econoline  Pickup  .  .  .  Ford's  econon 
compact  pickup! 

No  matter  what  your  light  haul  ng  j( 
may  be.  Ford's  tough  light-dut  es  ai 
designed  to  meet  your  needs  best! 


24,000-Mile  (or  24-Month)  U.S.  Warranty— Ford  Motor 
Company  warrants  to  owners  as  follows;  That  for 
24,000  miles  or  24  months,  whichever  comes  first,  free 
replacement,  including  related  labor,  will  be  made  by 
Ford  Dealers  of  any  part  with  a  defect  in  workmanship 
or  material.  Tires  are  not  covered  by  the  warranty; 
appropriate  adjustments  will  be  made  by  tire  com¬ 


panies.  Owners  will  remain  responsible  for  normal 
maintenance  services;  routine  replacement  of  parts 
such  as  filters,  spark  plugs,  ignition  points,  wiper 
blades,  brake  or  clutch  linings,  and  for  normal  dete¬ 
rioration  of  soft  trim  and  appearance  items.  The  war¬ 
ranty  referred  to  herein  is  applicable  to  products  nor¬ 
mally  operated  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada. 


The  specifications  contained  herein  were  in  effect 
at  the  time  this  catalog  was  approved  tor  printing. 
The  Ford  Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company  reserves 
the  right  to  discontinue  models  at  any  time  or 
change  specifications  or  design  without  notice 
and  without  incurring  obligation.  All  options  and 
accessories  illustrated  or  referred  to  as  optional  or 
available  in  this  catalog  are  at  extra  cost.  For  the 
price  of  the  model  with  the  equipment  you  desire, 
see  your  Ford  Dealer. 


Every  1967  FORD  TRUCK  has  been  designed,  engineered  and  quality-built  to  provide  safer,  more  dependable  service 
than  ever.  Numerous  new  safety  items  are  standard  equipment  in  every  1967  Ford  Truck.  Safety  also  depends 
upon  the  proper  operation  and  maintenance  of  a  vehicle . . .  and  the  continued  use  of  the  safety  equipment  provided. 


YOU’RE  AHEAD  IN  A  FORD  ALL  THE  WAY! 


For  Work  and  Play  Vehicles  See  Your  Local  Ford  Dealer 


Norman  Green  repairs  irrigation  pump  in  farm  shop. 


They  grow  fruit  in  the 

VALLEY  OF  THE  HILLS 

by  Gordon  Conklin 


CORRIE  HAME  are  words 
meaning  a  “home  in  the  valley  of 
the  hills”  in  the  lingo  of  the  Scots 
in  days  gone  by  .  .  .  an  approp¬ 
riate  name  for  the  500  acres  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Green  family  (Paul 
and  sons  Norman  and  Glenn)  near 
Binghamton,  New  York.  Perhaps 
the  most  unusual  thing  about  their 
farm  operation  is  the  sizable  fruit 
enterprise  in  an  area  that  is  mostly 
dairy.  They  do  have  a  20-cow 
herd,  in  the  process  of  being  ex¬ 
panded  to  40,  but  fruit  receives 
major  emphasis. 

There  are  120  acres,  of  tree  fruit 
involved  (all  in  apples  except  3 
acres  of  pears),  85  acres  owned 
and  35  leased.  Of  this  120  acres, 
15  are  young  non-bearing  or¬ 
chards  ...  all  semi-dwarf  apples 
I  on  Mailing  VII  stock. 

I  Strawberries 

j  In  addition,  the  Greens  plant  3 
I  acres  of  strawberries  each  year  .  .  . 

'  and  normally  carry  over  each 
strawberry  bed  for  two  years’  pro¬ 
duction  ...  so  they  have  six  acres 
of  producing  berries  each  year.  In 
’65,  they  sold  20,000  quarts  of 
berries  wholesale,  and  another 
8,000  quarts  on  a  pick-your-own 
basis.  Varieties  include  Sparkle, 
Vesper,  Midway,  and  Surecrop. 

So  far,  birds  have  not  been  a 
problem  in  terms  of  swiping  straw¬ 
berries  .  .  .  but  Norman  Green 
admits  that  they  went  out  of  the 
cherry  business  because  of  the. 
marauding  fine-feathered  friends. 
As  for  preventing  potential  losses 
from  other  unwelcome  visitors  to 
the  strawberry  patch,  the  tarnished 
plant  bug  “gets  his”  from  a  DDT 
spray  when  blossoms  first  show 
.  .  .  and  Captan  sprays  (number 
depending  on  weather)  cope  with 
disease.  Fifteen  hundred  feet  of 
irrigation  pipe  is  available  to  move 
water  from  seven  ponds  located 
around  the  farm;  strawberry  fields 
get  their  share. 

Tree  fruits  are  also  irrigated 
where  needed  .  .  .  which  was  most 
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of  the  acreage  in  ’65!  It  paid  off 
handsomely  with  a  crop  of  15,000 
bushels  that  year,  having  the  qual¬ 
ity  required  by  such  supermarket 


chains  as  Grand  Union,  P  and  C, 
and  the  Giant  Food  Markets. 

Major  varieties  include  North¬ 
ern  Spies,  McIntosh,  Red  Delic¬ 
ious,  and  Gortland.  Most  of  the 
crop  is  stored  and  packed  at  the 
12,000  bushel  storage  at  Corrie 
Hame  Farms,  but  1,000  bushels 
of  best  quality  Macs  and  the  same 
amount  of  Spies  were  taken  north 
to  Wayne  County  last  year  for 
CA  (controlled  atmosphere)  stor¬ 
age.  Occasionally,  the  Greens  buy 
apples  in  this  top  fruit  county  to 
splice  out  their  own  supply. 

Quality  Pack 

Whatever  the  source  of  apples 
.  .  .  their  own  or  purchased  .  .  .  the 
Greens  insist  on  a  quality  pack 
that  fully  meets  the  requirements 
of  chain  store  buyers.  All  apples 
are  packed  at  the  farm  .  .  .  most 
of  them  in  polyethylene  bags  bear¬ 
ing  the  farm  name  and  holding  3, 
4,  or  5  pounds  (4  pound  bags 
were  most  popular  in  ’65.) 

Qiiality  fruit,  as  every  grower 
knows,  depends  on  a  good  job  of 
keeping  bugs  and  diseases  at  bay. 
B  asic  apple  spray  schedule  includes 
Guthion  and  Captan,  with  a  shot 
of  oil  early  to  clobber  the  mites  .  .  . 
the  critters  that,  as  with  most  fruit 
growers,  remain  the  biggest  insect 
problem  here.  Tedion  serves  as  a 
miticide  if  mite  numbers  flare  up 
later  in  the  season. 


Other  chemicals  include  thinners 
.  .  .  NAA  on  Cortland,  Wealthy, 
and  Golden  Delicious,  NAD  on 
Macs.  If  this  doesn’t  do  the  job, 
Sevin  is  used  later  to  thin  ’em  out 
some  more.  Northern  Spies  are 
thinned  every  year  and  have  been 
“trained”  in  this  fashion  to  bear 
every  year  instead  of  keeping  the 
bad  habit  of  biennial  bearing. 
Norman  comments,  by  the  way, 
that  the  Spy  market  has  fallen  off 
the  last  few  years,  so  that  many 
a  bushel  of  their  formerly  popular 
variety  now  go  to  processors. 

Herbicides 

The  pesticide  arsenal  also  in¬ 
cludes  herbicides  .  .  .  Amitrol-T  in 
bearing  orchards  to  knock  down 
grass  and  weeds  around  trees, 
Amitrol-T  and  Simazine  around 
non-bearing  trees.  Orchards  are 
mowed  at  least  twice  a  year. 

Fertilization  follows  soil  test  in¬ 
dications  of  needs.  Nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash  is  used  every  year;  three  years 
ago  a  12-12-12  plus  boron  was 
applied  to  all  apple  orchards. 

The  Greens  have  an  excellent 
farm  shop  and  do  practically  all 
their  own  equipment  repair  and 
maintenance.  It’s  a  busy  and  pro¬ 
ductive  family  .  .  .  but,  like  all 
farmers,  they  take  time  now  and 
then  to  marvel  at  the  beauty  and 
the  bounty  of  their  “valley  of  the 
hills.” 


You  can  turn  sunset 


into  sunrise,  for  $3.95  a  month. 


Get  a  farm  work-and-safety  light  that 
operates  automatically  from  dusk  to 
dawn.  It’ll  make  your  chores  lighter  and 
your  farm  safer.  Just  call  Niagara  Mohawk. 

We'll  do  everything  else.  We’ll  rent 
you  our  automatic  sunrise  for  just  a  few 
cents  a  day.  This  covers  installation  on 
existing  wood  utility  pole  with  existing 
secondary  service,  maintenance  and 


electric  power.  Monthly  charges  from 
$3.95  for  175-watt  light.  Additional 
poles  may  be  set  and  wired  for  a  small 
extra  monthly  fee.  All  charges  subject  to 
New  York  State  sales  tax. 

If  you’d  prefer  to  buy  your  own  auto¬ 
matic  sunrise  installation,  just  call  your 
electric  contractor.  He’ll  be  glad  to  help 
you  brighten  up  those  dark  nights. 


NIAGARA  MOHAWK 

Working  hard  to  make  electricity  work  harder  for  you 
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MECHANICAL 
OF  CABBAGE 


HARVESTING 

by  Robert  F.  Becker* 


STIHL  040 

Here’s  the  exciting  new  STIHL040!  15  small  lbs.  light 
(complete  with  bar  and  chain)  yet  5.5  BIG  horsepower 
strong! 

STIHL  AMERICAN,  INC. 

19A  Greenwood  Ave.,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK  &  NEW  JERSEY  DISTRIBUTORS 

ART  GARY,  Canton,  New  York  13617 — 

(315)  386-3991 

ELMCO  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC.,  Parslppany, 
N.  J.  07054— (201)  887-6600 

NEW  YORK  DEALERS 

ALTAMONT — L.  E.  Claus  &  Son 
AMITYVILLE — Amltyvllle  Feed  Supply 
AMSTERDAM— City  Cycle  Shop 
BAINBRIDGE — C.  W.  Loomis 
BAY  SHORE — Arthur  J.  Rauft 
BOLIVAR — Bolivar  Magneto  Co. 

BRIARCLIFF — Hudson  Valley  Motorcycle  Sales 
BROOKLYN — Rayno  Distributors  Inc. 

CENTER  MORICHES— Atlantic  Tool  Co. 
CHAMPLAIN — Raymond  Bedard 
COOPERSTOWN — Murdoch  Power  Equipment 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON— Ed’s  Mower  Shop 
CROSS  RIVER — The  Country  Store 
ELMIRA — Lawnmower  Serv.  Center 
ELMSFORD — Stillwell  Equipment  Co. 

FULTON — Sixberry  Sunoco  Serv. 
GLOVERSVILLE— Hager  McLain 
GREAT  VALLEY— Myrick  &  Davies 
HAILESBORO — Hailesboro  Garage 
HARRIMAN — Harrlman  Lawnmower  Serv. 
HARRISVILLE— Mallettes  Body  Shop 
HARPURSVILLE— C.  S.  Wakeman 
HEUVELTON— Young’s  Repair  Shop 
HICKSVILLE— Agway  Inc. 

HOMER — Brown  Machinery  &  Supply 
HUDSON — Bame’s  Marine  Supply 
HUNTINGTON— Village  Grinding 
HJON — Burrlll  Saw  &  Tooth  Works 
INWOOD — L.  I.  Lawnmower  Sales 
LIBERTY — Liberty  Equipment  Co. 
LINDENHURST — Steiger’s  Lawnmower  Shop 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY— Stillwell  Supply  Corp. 
LOWVILLE— Milton  Bush 
LOWVILLE — Roes  Equipment  Co. 

MANHASSET — Manhasset  Ornamental  Ir.  Wks. 
MASSAPEQUA — Fasco  Fire  Apparatus 
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MASSENA— A-l  TV 
MERRICK — Marshall  Machinery  Co. 
MILLERTON — Brewer’s  Mower  Sales 
NORTH  LAWRENCE— M  &  W  Chain  Saw  Shop 
ONEONTA — West  End  Implement  Co. 
PARISHVILLE — Gordon  Bailey 
POUGHKEEPSIE— Redl’s  Auto  Part 
PULASKI— Maurice  Hurd 
RIVERHEAD — Rolle  Brothers 
ROSEDALE — Adams  Rents 
SCHROON  LAKE — Lakevlew  Equipment  Co. 
STATEN  ISLAND — Forest  Equipment  Co. 
STORMVILLE — Shade  &  Sun  Nursery 
TUPPER  IjAKE — Paul  La  Montagne 
Walworth — Paul  Luckman 
WAPPINGERS  FALLS— Rowe-Rutledge  Inc. 
WARRENSBURG— Carl  Kenyon 
WILLIAMSTOWN— David  Perkins 

NEW  JERSEY  DEALERS 

CALDWELL — Harolds’  Lawnmower  Co. 
CALDWELL— Perno,  Inc. 

CLIFTON — Able  Paint  &  Hardware 
EAST  PATERSON — Joseph  Mlnarlk 
EAST  PATERSON— United  Rent-Alls 
ENGLEWOOD — D.  Ganger! 

ENGLISHTOWN — Joseph  Szczepanik 
GREENBROOK— E  W  S  Machine  Co. 
LAKEWOOD — Jim’s  Rental  Service 
LINDEN — Stillwell  Supply  Corp. 

LODI — Ross  Lawn  Mowers 
MAYWOOD — Maywood  Power  Equip. 
MILLTOWN — Chet  Schork 
NEWARK — Automotive  Lacquer  Co. 
NEWFOUNDLAND — Country  Hrdwr  &  Lumber 
NORTH  BRUNSWICK— Farmers  Co-Op  Assoc. 
NORTHVALE — ^Allen  L.  Jorgensen 
NU’TLEY — Community  Tool  Repair 
PATERSON— United  Hardware  Co. 
PENNSAUKEN — Wharton  Hardware  &  Supply 
PT,  PLEASANT  BEACH— Pt.  Power  Equip.  Co. 
RIDGEWOOD — Bob’s  Garden  Lawn  Ctr. 
WOODCLIFF  LAKE— Rengaw,  Inc. 


THE  INCREASE  of  grower 
interest  in  mechanical  cabbage  har¬ 
vesting  experienced  since  1960  is  a 
result  of  several  changes.  More 
growers  are  specializing  by  com¬ 
modities  and  consequently  grow¬ 
ing  fewer  crops  but  larger  acreages 
of  each.  In  most  cases,  family  la¬ 
bor  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  har¬ 
vest  the  volume  produced. 

Interestingly,  part  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  specialization  results  from 
the  development  of  mechanical 
harvesting  equipment  for  other 
crops.  With  the  adoption  of  the 
mechanical  bean  picker  in  the  late 
1950 ’s,  and  now  the  rapid  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  cherry  shaker,  less 
work  is  available  for  migrant 
workers  over  a  long  harvest  sea¬ 
son.  This  decrease  in  work  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  area,  together  with 
the  recent  limitations  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  farm  labor 
and  a  general  national  labor  short¬ 
age,  has  meant  that  fewer  migrants 
are  coming  to  New  York. 

Less  Labor 

With  the  predicted  adoption  of 
mechanical  tomato,  cucumber  and 
apple  harvesters,  there  will  be  even 
less  day  labor  available  in  the  area 
for  harvesting  cabbage.  Then,  of 
course,  there  is  the  fact  that  cutting 
and  loading  cabbage  by  hand  is 
hard  physical  work.  With  each 
passing  year  fewer  people  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  kind  of  labor  .  .  . 
especially  when  easier,  more  lucra¬ 
tive  jobs  are  available. 

Because  grower  pressure  for  a 
mechanical  means  of  harvesting 
cabbage  is  relatively  recent,  it  is 
only  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  any  concentrated  effort 
has  been  made.  Today  several 
state  experiment  stations,  including 
the  one  at  Cornell  University,  are 
actively  working  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mechanical  cabbage  har¬ 
vesters. 

In  addition,  a  few  private  indi¬ 
viduals  and  one  or  two  small  farm 
machinery  companies  are  in¬ 
volved.  However,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  large  national  farm 
equipment  manufacturer  has  enter- 

*  Cooperative  Extension  Specialist, 

Wertern  New  York 


ed  the  field.  Probably  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  cabbage  acreage  in 
the  United  States  is  relatively  small 
when  compared  to  many  other 
vegetable  crops.  Because  of  the 
limited  sales  market,  developers 
are  hoping  that  their  machines  will 
harvest  both  kraut  and  market 
cabbage,  and  perhaps  leaf  crops 
like  lettuce  as  well,  with  only  slight 
modifications. 

This  fall  should  witness  great 
activity  in  the  field-testing  of  the 
various  machines.  For  example, 
the  Cornell  unit  has  progressed  to 
the  point  where  a  number  of  field 
trials  under  various  conditions  are 
planned,  and  it  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  at  least  one  private  indi¬ 
vidual  will  have  a  few  of  his  units 
available  for  sale.  Only  experience 
and  trial  under  all  conditions  will 
determine  which  machines  are 
ready  for  commercial  production 
and  which  need  further  develop¬ 
mental  work  and  perhaps  even 
redesigning. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  relatively  easy  task  to 
develop  a  machine  that  would  re¬ 
move  cabbage  heads  from  their 
stalks.  However,  cabbage  heads, 
especially  those  used  in  kraut  pro¬ 
duction,  are  heavy,  and  they  tend 
to  bend  and  twist  the  stalks  that 
support  them.  They  also  vary  to 
some  degree  in  shape,  size  and 
maturity  .  .  .  even  within  a  given 
field. 

Tough  Job 

These  growing  characteristics 
make  it  difficult  for  a  machine  to 
pick  up  the  heads  and  correctly 
position  them  so  that  the  cutting 
mechanism  can  remove  each  head 
from  its  stalk  at  the  same  general 
location.  In  the  case  of  kraut  cab¬ 
bage,  where  a  straight  butt  cut  is 
desirable  for  efficient  coring  in  the 
kraut  factory,  this  problem  ofhead 
positioning  by  the  harvester  is  es¬ 
pecially  important.  Kraut  cabbage 
is  too  low-priced  an  item  to  allow 
for  much  secondary  hand  trim¬ 
ming  by  either  the  grower  or  the 
processor! 

Fortunately,  uniformity  ofhead 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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FRESH  APPLE  HARVESTER 

FIRST  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
a  machine  has  been  developed  that 
shows  great  promise  for  harvest¬ 
ing,  unbruised,  fresh-market 
apples. 

Professor  William  F.  Millier 
and  his  assistants  Kenneth  E.  Ryan 
and  James  A.  Throop  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  engineering  department  at 
the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  point  out  that  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  in  perfecting 
the  model,  although  initial  tests 
were  encouraging.  The  experiment¬ 
al  machine  will  be  tested  in  field 
trials  this  fall  at  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 


The  principle  used  is  of  a  pin¬ 
ball  machine.  The  harvester  has 
banks  of  prongs  (it  looks  some¬ 
what  like  an  anti-aircraft  gun 
battery)  mounted  on  a  fork-lift 
tractor  for  easy  maneuverability. 
The  prongs,  the  two  side  frames, 
and  a  catching  frame  .  .  .  which  is 
placed  right  under  the  prongs  .  .  . 
all  are  heavily  padded  with  cush¬ 
ioning  material. 

The  machine  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  so  that  the  prongs  can 
reach  into  any  part  of  the  tree, 
high  or  low,  and  it  can  shake  the 
branches  either  horizontally  or 
vertically,  depending  on  which  way 
the  apples  hang.  When  shaken  off 
the  tree  the  apples  bounce  through 


the  prongs  like  pinballs,  fall  onto 
the  catching  frame,  and  from  there 
roll  into  a  box  filled  with  water. 
There  a  padded  roll  pushes  them 
to  the  bottom,  then  releases  them 
to  float  on  the  surface. 

Second  in  Nation 

New  York  State  ranks  second 
in  the  nation  in  apple  production, 
with  20  to  24  million  bushels  per 
year,  and  about  half  of  this  crop 
is  for  fresh  market  outlets.  Earlier 
in  1966  several  mechanical  har¬ 
vesters  for  processing-type  apples, 
based  on  a  model  perfected  by 
other  Cornell  researchers,  went  on 
commercial  production.  If  this 
present  model  works  for  fresh 
apples,  it  has  a  great  future. 


Professor  Millier  (at  the  controls)  and 
one  of  his  assistants  on  the  model 
apple  harvester  during  one  of  the  tests. 


Cabbage  . 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
size,  shape  and  maturity  have  been 
shown  to  be  greatly  increased  with 
the  use  of  hybrid  varieties.  Hybrid 
market  varieties  have  been  sold 
for  several  years,  and  kraut  types 
are  just  starting  to  become  avail¬ 
able.  Observations  have  shown 
that  direct  field  seeding  also  tends 
to  increase  uniformity  at  time  of 
harvest. 

Growing  Practices 

It  seems  probable  that  growers 
will  have  to  change  some  of  their 
growing  practices.  For  example, 
perhaps  growers  may  have  to  stop 
throwing  soil  around  the  plants 
and  forming  a  ridge,  because  ridg¬ 
ing  may  impair  the  effectiveness  of 
the  pick-up  mechanism  of  the  har¬ 
vester.  Control  of  weeds  by  chemi¬ 
cal  means  may  prove  to  be  more 
necessary.  Probably  growers  will 
have  to  do  a  better  Job  of  insect 
control,  because  the  harvester  will 
be  unable  to  select  and  remove 
heads  that  are  heavily  infested  with 
aphids,  worms  or  loopers.  Even 
plant  spacing  or  distance  between 
rows  may  have  to  be  changed  for 
the  most  efficient  use  of  mechanical 
harvesting. 

At  the  kraut  plant,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  more  closely  schedule 
deliveries,  and  a  system  of  raw 
product  grading  may  have  to  be 
employed  to  determine  the  amount 
of  cull  material  in  each  load. 

Who  will  own  and  operate  the 
harvesters?  Based  on  trends  es¬ 
tablished  with  other  vegetable 
crops,  it  would  seem  that,  in  New 
York,  growers  will  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  specialized  to  justify  owning 
a  harvester.  However,  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  it  seems  probable  that  the  pro¬ 
cessors  will  own  and  operate  the 
harvesting  units. 

Of  course,  for  the  first  few  years 
there  may  be  variations  from  the 
predicted  pattern.  A  processor  in 
New  York  might  buy  a  unit  or  two 
and  do  some  harvesting  until 
growers  are  specialized  enough  to 
each  own  a  machine.  Custom  op¬ 
erators  will  also  probably  enter 
into  the  picture,  at  least  in  the 
beginning. 

At  this  point  no  one  can  be 
sure  what  changes  will  take  place 
in  the  industry  when  mechanical 
harvesting  becomes  a  reality.  How¬ 
ever,  we  can  be  sure  mechanical 
harvesting  is  coming  and  with  it 
will  come  changes  that  will  affect 
the  entire  industry. 
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Sprit  \g  eoi  ulitioi  led  watei 
tile  near  Youml  ^  , 

•  #  Thrifty  Ritchie  s  reliability  .  .  . 


No  matter  what  the  weather 
outside,  your  RITCHIE  LIVESTOCK 
FOUNTAIN  will  supply  the  lowest  cost, 
most  profitable  investment  in  livestock 
production  —  refreshing,  sparkling  water 
at  the  exact  temperature  for  maximum 
gains  — consistently  and  automatically 
without  fail  in  summer  and  winter. 

Total  temperature  control  is  assured  — 
pipeline-cool  in  summer .  .  .  warmed 
in  winter  for  maximum  consumption. 

No  other  automatic  waterer  can  match 


recovery  .  .  .  positive  action  temperature 
control  .  .  .  economy  of  operation. 
Compare  feature  by  feature  and  you'll 
understand  why  they  are  far  superior  to 
start  with  .  .  .  why  they  operate  so 
economically  and  last  so  much  longer! 
Thousands  of  progressive  livestock  men 
haven’t  been  satisfied  with  less  than 
the  best— Ritchie,  a  product  of 
Ritchie  Manufacturing  Company, 
specialists  in  livestock  watering 
equipment,  and  only  livestock  watering 
equipment,  for  45  years! 

©  1966 


THEIR 

THIRST 

COMES 

FIRST 


70  LIVESTOCK  FOUNTAINS  IN  26  MODELS 
TO  FIT  EVERY  FARM  NEED 


I  FREE  BOOKLET  tells  how  to  increase  live 
l\  stock  profits  substantially  through 
proper  water  temperature  control. 


RFD_ 

Zip 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

32J  06  Walnut  Street,  Conrad,  Iowa  5062 1 
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NEW  YORK  EXPOSITION  WINNERS 


What  Is  A 
^^Strong^^  Wind? 


Terms  used  Miles 

in  official  per 

forecasts  Hour 


Light  1-3 


Wind  effects 
observed  on 
land 


Calm;  smoke  rises  vertically. 
Direction  of  wind  shown  by 
smoke  drift  but  not  by  wind 
vanes. 


Moderate  13-18 


Raises  dust  and  loose  paper. 
Small  branches  are  moved. 


Strong  25-31 


Large  branches  in  motion; 
whisding  heard  in  telegraph 
wires.  Umbrella  used  with 
difficulty. 


Rarely  experienced;  accom- 
Hurricane  75+  panied  by  widespread 

damage. 


Whatever  the  wind,  do  "blow  in"  to  your  supplier  for  facts  on  best  use  of 
fertilizers  and  seeds  on  40  acre  fields  or  40  square  foot  gardens.  And 
plan  your  field  work  with  WEATHER  ROUNDUP  at  6:25  and  7:15  A.M., 
12:15  and  6:15  P.M.  over  these  stations: 


FM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

Bristol  Center-Rochester 

Cherry  Valiey-Albany 

DeRuyter-Syracuse 

Hornell 

Ithaca-Elmira 

Jamestown 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

Olean 

Oswego-Fulton 

Wethersfield-Buffalo 


AM 


Amsterdam 

WAFS 

1570  kc. 

Binghamton 

WKOP 

1290  kc. 

Boonville 

WBRV 

900  kc. 

Canandaigua 

WCGR 

1550  kc. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  kc. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1410  kc. 

Gloversville 

WENT 

1340  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Ithaca 

WTKO 

1470  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

WKOP-FM 

99.1 

me. 

WMIV-FM 

95.1 

me. 

WJIV-FM 

101.9 

me. 

WOlV-FM 

105.1 

me. 

WWHG-FM 

105.3 

me. 

WEIV-FM 

103.7 

me. 

WJTN-FM 

93.3 

me. 

WHLD-FM 

98.5 

me. 

WHDL-FM 

95.7 

me. 

WOSC-FM 

104.7 

me. 

WBIV-FM 

107.7 

me. 

TIONS 


Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Oneida 

WMCR 

1600  kc. 

Oswego 

WOSC 

1300  kc. 

Rochester 

WHEC 

1460  kc. 

Salamanca 

WGGO 

1590  kc. 

Sayre,  Pa. 

WATS 

960  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Syracuse 

WOLF 

1490  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Utica 

WBVM 

1550  kc. 

Northeast  Radio  Network 


Ithaca,  New  York 

a  service  of  C  &  U  Broadcasting  Corporation." 


AYRSHIRE 


FEMALES: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  — 
Meadowcroft  Milkmaid  Ann, 
Melody  Lane  Farm,  Burke,  New 
York. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  — 
Brookview  Lady,  Thomas  Mar¬ 
low,  Burke,  New  York. 

Junior  Champion  —  DeHart’s 
Gloria,  Dorothea  DeHart,  Cort¬ 
land,  New  York. 

BULLS: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  — 
Haynes  Farm  Modish  Don, 
Haynes  Farm,  Tully,  New  York. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  —  Haynes  Farm  Royal 
Dee,  Haynes  Farm,  Tully,  New 
York. 

BROWN  SWISS 

FEMALES: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  — 
Lee’s  Hill  Sovereign  Bolero,  Lee’s 
Hill  Farm,  New  Vernon,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  — 
Gretna  Acres  Abagail,  Robert  W. 
Hevvdett,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

J  Li  nior  C  h  a  m  p  i  o  n  —  B  el- Air 
Marta’s  Marion,  Craig  Schutt, 
Dryden,  New  York. 

BULLS: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  — 
Welcome  In  Dorian,  Arthur  H.  or 
Arthur  Beedham,  Jr.,  Bergen,  New 
York. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand 
C  h  a  m  p  i  o  n  —  B  ell-Son ’s  Cinna¬ 
mon  Charmer,  Duncan  Bellinger, 
Schoharie, 'New  York. 

GUERNSEY 


FEMALES: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  — 
Cool  Branch  C.  Jemima,  Henry 
C.  Venier,  LaFayette,  New  York. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  — 
Edisto  Farms  Biz.  Heart,  Sayre 
MacLeod,  Phelps,  New  York. 

Junior  Champion  —  Hanover 
Hill  H.  Isabel,  Henry  L.  Christal, 
Yorktown  Heights,  New  York. 

BULLS: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  — 
High  Meadows  Challenger,  Henry 
C.  Venier,  LaFayette,  New  York. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  —  McDonald  Farms  B. 
Idolo,  McDonald  Farms  (Cornell 
University),  Cortland,  New  York. 

HOLSTEINFRIESIAN 

FEMALES: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  — 
Freebaer  Dark  Ivy,  Stanton  Hud¬ 
son,  Ft.  Plain,  New  York. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  — 
Collins-Crest  Ivanhoe  Gypsy, 
Donald  Collins,  Perry,  New  York. 

J  u  n  i  o  r  C  h  a  m  p  i  o  n  —  Coyne 
Farms  Kennedy  Karen,  Gregory 
Coyne,  Avon,  New  York. 


BULLS: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  — 
Ashawaugh  Admiral  of  Hillside, 
Hillside  Farms,  Cranston,  Rhode 
Island. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  —  Riverbank  Pontiac 
Ideal,  Ralph  Wiffen,  Woodstock, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

JERSEY 


FEMALES: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  — 
Golden  Valiant  Dancer,  Henry 
Uihlein,  Lake  Placid  Club,  New 
York. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  — 
Golden  Jester  Jessie,  Henry 
Uililein,  Lake  Placid  Glub,  New 
York. 

Junior  Champion  —  Royal  Aim 
Wallflower,  Henry  Uihlein,  Lake 
Placid  Club,  New  York. 

BULLS: 

Senior  and  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  —  Farmer’s  Brown 
Penny,  Stephens  Brothers,  Hones- 
dale,  Pennsylvania. 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  — 
Givia  Beacon  Brilliant,  Henry 
Uihlein,  Lake  Placid  Club,  New 
York. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN 


FEMALES: 

Senior  and  Grand  Ghampion  — 
Primrose  Beauty  1 6th  (twin), 
Robert  Acomb  Brew,  Bergen,  N.Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  — 
Mystery  Scarlet  Wililly  2nd,  J.M. 
&  H.M  White,  Marathon,  New 
York. 

Junior  Champion  —  W estover 
R.H.  Louise,  Gertrude  A.  Lathrop, 
Sherburne,  New  York. 

BULLS: 

Senior  and  Grand  Ghampion  — 
Mystery  Histon  Prince,  J.  M.  & 
H.  M.  White, Marathon,  New  Y ork. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  — 
White’s  Double  Duke,  J.  M  & 
H.  M  White,  M arathon.  New  Y ork. 

J  unior  Champion  —  White’s 
Fair  Prince,  J.  M  &  H.  M.  White, 
Marathon,  New  York. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

FEMALES: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  — 
Meadow  Lane  Georgina  K2, 
Meadow  Lane  Farm,  North  Salem, 
New  York. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  — 
Jingos  Pride  of  MacLeod,  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Sayre  MacLeod,  Phelps,  New 
York. 

Junior  Champion  —  Meadow 
Lane  Blackbud  23,  Meadow  Lane 
Farm,  North  Salem,  New  York. 

BULLS: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  ^ 
Rally  Jemal  5,  Rally  Farm,  Miff' 
brook.  New  York. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Reserve  Grand  Champion  — 
Meadow  Lane  Town  Crier, 
Meadow  Lane  Farm,  North  Salem, 
New  York. 

Junior  C  h am p io n  —  Rally 
Jemal  30,  Rally  Farm,  Millbrook, 
New  York. 

HEREFORD 

FEMALES; 

Champion  —  KF  Miss  Pawnee 
6526,,  Kujiwana  Farms,  Storm- 
ville.  New  York. 

Reserve  Champion  —  CU  Hus- 
ker  Miss  40,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

BULLS: 

Champion  —  K  F  Pawnee  Dom¬ 
ino  24,  Kujiwana  Farm,  Storm- 
ville.  New  York. 

Reserve  Champion  —  Domin¬ 
ion  Cruiser  21,  Valley  Field  Farms 
&  Cornell  University,  Dover  Plains 
&  Ithaca,  New  York. 

SHORTHORNS 

FEMALES: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  — 
Sangamon  Gloster,,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
F..  H.  Snethen,,  Dewittville,  New 
York. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  — 
Fleetwood  Missie,  Algird  F.  White 
&  Sons,  Ghent,  New  York. 

Junior  Champion  —  White  Em¬ 
press,  Terry  S.  Clark,  Holley,  New 
York. 

BULLS: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  — 
Sangamon  Commander,  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Snethen,  Dewittville, 
New  York. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  — 
Glencove  Citation,  Worden  Broth¬ 
ers,  Windsor,  New  York. 

Junior  Champion  —  Fleetwood 
Banker,  Algird  F.  White  &  Sons, 
Ghent,  New  York. 

SHEEP 

Exhibitors  of  champion  rams 
in  the  various  breeds  were: 

Cheviot  —  B  rooklea  Farm, 
Bath,  New  York;  Columbia  — 
Ha^rry  Clauss,  Canandaigua,  New 
York;  Dorset  —  Kenneth  T.  Moore 
&  Son,  Nichols,  New  York;Corrie- 
dale  — Joseph  Lawson,  Pavilion, 


New  York;  Hampshire  —  V  an 
Vleck  Farm,  Woodbury,  Connecti¬ 
cut;  Montadale  —  Clarence  &  Joan 
Coombs,  Canisteo,  New  York;  Ox¬ 
ford  —  Knollview  Acres,  Cam-illus, 
New  York;  Rambouillet  —  Ken¬ 
neth  T.  Moore,  Nichols,  New  York; 
Shropshire  —  Wilbur  &  Betty  Russ, 
Maryland,  New  York;  Southdown 

—  W.  P.  Carpenter  &  Son,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Maryland;  Suffolk  — 
Daniel  Fitzpatrick,  Wayland,  New 
York;  Tunis  —  Timothy  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  Wayland,  New  York. 

Exhibitors  of  champion  ewes  in 
the  various  breeds  were: 

Cheviot  —  B  rooklea  Farm, 
Bath,  New  York;  Columbia  — 
Joseph  Lawson,  Pavilion,  New 
York;  Corriedale  —  Lawrence  Bar¬ 
ber,  LeRoy,  New  York;  Dorset  — 
Kenneth  T.  Moore  &  Son,  Nich¬ 
ols,  New  York;  Hampshire  —  Van 
Vleck  Farm,  Woodbury,  Connecti¬ 
cut;  Montadale  —  Paul  J.  Freeland, 
Canisteo,  New  York;  Oxford  —  A. 
L.  Barney  &  Sons,  Tilton,  New 
Hampshire;  Rambouillet  —  Ken¬ 
neth  T.  Moore,  Nichols,  New  York; 
Shropshire  —  Kenneth  T.  Moore, 
Nichols,  New  York;  Southdown 

—  James  W.  Lightfoot,  Woodbury, 
Connecticut;  Suffolk- Joseph 
Lawson,  Pavilion,  New  York; 
Tunis  —  B  rooklea  Farm,  Bath, 
New  York. 

SWINE 

Champion  ribbons  in  the  swine 
breeds  were  awarded  as  follows: 

B  erkshire  —  Grand  champion 
boar,  Ken  Wiley,  Victor,  New 
York;  grand  champion  sow,  Wal¬ 
ter  Lichtenwalner  &  Son,  Emmaus, 
Pennsylvania. 

Duroc  —  Grand  champion  boar 
and  all  champion  sow.  Happy 
Acres  Farm,  Waterloo,  New  York. 

Hampshire  —  Grand  champion 
boar  and  grand  champion  sow, 
R.  M  Warner,  Hilton,  New  York. 

Poland  China  —  Grand  cham¬ 
pion  boar  and  grand  champion 
sow,  Clair  Hartman,  Gratz,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Yorkshire  —  Grand  champion 
boar,  Arthur  Gabrielse,  Lyons, 
New  York;  grand  champion  sow, 
William  Nudd,  Irving,  New  York. 

Champion  barrow  —  Straw- 
bridge  &  McLeary,  Stewartstown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Workman's . 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

nished,  as  well  as  cash  wages. 

As  of  now.  New  York  farmers 
fall  into  one  of  four  classifications 
for  purposes  of  calculating  Work¬ 


men’s  Compensation  premiums. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  cov¬ 
erage  may  be  purchased  from  a 
commercial  carrier  .  .  .  or  directly 
from  the  State  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment. 


Class 


Poultry  farms 


Vegetable  or 
Berry  farms 


Pruit  farms 


General  farm 


Definition 


At  least  80%  of 
gross  receipts  from 
sale  of  poultry  and  eggs 

At  least  50%  of  gross 
receipts  from  sale  of 
berries  or  vegetables 
other  than  grain  or 
corn  for  silage 

At  least  50%  of  gross 
receipts  from  sale  of 
apples,  cherries,  grapes, 
peaches,  pears,  plums, 
and  quinces 

All  other  farms, 
including  dairy 
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Annual  Premium 
Rate/M  00  of 
Payroll 


$3.00 


3.10 


4.50 


6.10 


Minimum 

Premium 


$49 


50 


64 


80 


Pick  up  to  a  Ton  of  Rocks  in  15  Minutes!  Eliminate  the  back¬ 
breaking,  time-consuming  job  of  picking  rocks  .  .  .  with  the 
WESTGO  ROCK  PICKER.  This  new,  heavy-duty  hydraulic  rock 
picker  picks  rocks  3"  in  size  or  larger  .  .  .  loads  them  into  a 
hopper  .  .  .  dumps  them  where  you  want  to  pile  them.  No  more 
tedious  manual  labor  ...  no  more  digging,  pulling  and  hauling 
with  log-chains  or  crowbars. 


Costs  Less  Than  a  Buck  a  Ton!  If  you  pick  rocks  only  5  days  a 
year  and  move  60  tons  each  year,  your  cost  with  a  WESTGO  is 
only  about  $1.00  per  ton  over  a  10-year  period.  (Would  you  do 
it  by  hand  for  a  buck  a  ton!)  •  Pick  a  Few  Every  Day!  Hooks 
easily  to  any  2  or  3-plow  tractor  .  .  .  hopper  has  2,000  pound 
capacity.  Locks  in  loading  position  for  transport.  •  Protect  Farm 
Equipment!  When  you  keep  your  fields  clear  of  rocks,  there's  less 
chance  of  serious  damage  to  plows,  cultivators,  combines,  other 
expensive  farm  machinery. 


1.  PICK  'EM . 

Damage  to  tractor  tires 
eliminated  by  side-pickup 
design. 


2.  LOAD  'EM . 

Standard  hydraulic  8" 
cylinder  is  ample  to  han¬ 
dle  2,000  lb.  load. 


3.  DUMP  'EM . 

Put  them  anywhere  .  .  . 
in  corner  of  field  or  bury 
them  .  .  .  and  go  back 
for  more. 


AVAILABLE  AT  THESE  DEALERS 


MARYLAND 

OAKLAND . Willard  Feather 

NEW  YORK 

ALBION . Bentley  Brothers 

ALTAMONT .  Howard  L.  Gage,  Inc. 

BALLSTON  SPA.  .  .  Cunningham  Farm  Supply 

BATAVIA  .  Batavia  Farm  Equipment 

HICKSVILLE _ Malvese  Tr.  &  Impl.  Co.,  Inc. 

HICKSVILLE  .  Kroemer  Sons,  Inc. 

HUDSON  .  Keil  Farm  Supply  Inc. 

PLEASANTVILLE  .  .  C.  V.  Pierce  Company,  Inc. 

PORTLAND  .  Liberator's  Auto  Sales 

RIVERHEAD  .  Rolle  Brothers 

SCHENECTADY . Howard  F.  Getman  Inc. 

WESTFIELD  .  Rammelt  &  Sons 


WESTFORD .  L.  S.  Huntington  &  Sons 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

BRUCETON  MILLS  .  J.  S.  Rexroad 

FRANKLIN  . Hevener  Impl.  Co. 

MARTINSBURG . Benders  Farm  Service 

SABRATON  .  Beckman  Bros. 


CONNECTICUT 

NORWICH  .  Pakulis  Equip.  Co. 

WALLINGFORD  .  .  .  Cooke  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 
WAREHOUSE  POINT  .  Capital  Tractor  Co.  Inc. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


SO.  BERLIN  .  Village  Farm  Supply  Inc. 

WEST  HATFIELD  .  J.  W.  Parsons  &  Son 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BUTLER  .  Hindman  Supply  Inc. 

BUTLER  .  Wick  Implement  Inc. 

EVERETT . W.  A.  Morris  &  Son 

McKEAN  .  Pennock  Sales 

MEADVILLE  . W.  L.  Dunn  Inti.  Sales 

NEW  PARIS .  Harry  L.  Findley 

NORTH  EAST . Turk-Smlth,  Inc. 

SANDY  LAKE  ....  Sandy  Lake  Implement  Co. 

SHARON  . Watsons,  Inc. 

SLIPPERY  ROCK . Wick  Farm  Supply  Inc. 

SOMERSET  .  Bender  Implement  Co. 

UNION  CITY  .  McCrillis  Farm  Supply 

WASHINGTON  ....  Somerville  Farm  Supply 
WATERFORD  .  Troyer  Equipment  Inc. 


¥IEST<;i7 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  OR  WRITE 

WESTGO  COMPANY 

West  Fargo,  N.  D.  or  Minot,  N.  D. 
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“What  a  haul .  .  .  money,  credit  cards  and 
six  reels  of  genuine  OREGON  SAW  CHAIN!'' 


You  know  how  useful  a  chain  saw  can 
be  on  the  farm — the  hours  of  labor 
saved,  the  extra  money  it  can  bring. 

When  your  saw  is  equipped  with  an 
OREGON  Saw  Chain,  Bar  and  Sprocket, 
you  pull  big,  thick  wood  chips  from  any 
kind  of  wood.  That’s  a  sure  sign  of 
maximum  cutting  efficiency  —  fast  and 
smooth  with  less  strain  and  wear  on  all 
parts  of  your  saw.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
OREGON  Saw  Chain  —  ‘‘You'll  be  in 
the  chips”. 

©1966 

OMARK  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


YOU'RE  IN  THE  CHIPS  WITH 

OREGON 

SAW  CHAIN 

BUY  THE  CHAIN  THE 
PROFESSIONALS  USE 


WOOS^S 


EXTRA  HE  A  VY  DUTY— MADE 
TO  STAND  UP  AND  TAKE  IT ! 


the  difference  . .  ..take  a  look 
the  new  Wood’s  line  In  actiqn 
,j^..there  is  a  difference  whenTrou' 

5'  want  a  better  arid  stronger'IS^ 

Blow,^  Adjustable  angle  sprfntj*‘ty^ 
*plbw  features  single  action  or 


FOR  TRUCKS  AND  DIRECT 
TRACTOR  MOUNTINGS 
Move  snow  to  right,  left,  or  straight 
ahead.  Cab  control  for  changing 
blade  angle  while  plowing.  Hydrau¬ 
lically  operated. 

FARM  &  INDUSTRIAL 

Direct  tractor 
mounting  and  end- 
loader  models  .  .  . 
easy  to  mount. 


Write  for  free  literature.  Dept.  53610 

'.aetion'^wn  p/ess.)  hydraullcsi^en^  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO. 

'S-'Fi'iY-  *  Oregon,  Illinois 


HYDRAULIC  ANGLING 


DISTRIBUTED  BY  MCCUNE  6-  CO.,  INC. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


BRANCHES: 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)— discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  //®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


ANDERSON 
ROTARY 
ROCK 
PICKE 

World’s 
Finest 


The  Gvaiaaleed  PeifornaBce  of  ANDER¬ 
SON  Nachiies  will  eliminate  yoir  lock 
^ofclems ...  A  model  for  every  condition 
and  kndget.  Write  or  call... 

ARMOR  METAL  PRODUCTS 

Bo*  122  Ph.  406-422-55W 

Helena.  Montana  59601 


H  EAL.  TEAT  S 


Soften  UDDERS! 

You  will  like  this  modern,  moro  el- 
I'cctive  medication  for  Sore  Teats, 
Tender  Udders.  More  soothing, 
more  softening,  more  penetrating 
to  relieve  soreness  .  .  .  reduce  con¬ 
gestion.  $1  at  drug  and  farm 
stores,  or  write 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  9,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Utility  •  Storage 
Booths  •  Garages 
a/so  available  in  colors 
Easily  erected  .  Quick  delivery 
Write  or  phone 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
(201)487-4018 


MINIMUM  MAINTENANCE 

by  Nenetzin  R.  White 


OVER  A  PERIOD  of  years,  I 
have  watched  people  wrestling  with 
small,  medium  and  large  yards 
and  becoming  discouraged.  I  am 
against  this!  Plants  should  be 
beautiful  —  a  part  of  your  outdoor 
living  room  —  and  they  shouldn’t 
be  a  burden;  they  should  be  fun! 
No  one  wants  to  spend  the  entire 
growing  season  working,  for  there 
should  be  time  to  enjoy  your 
grounds  and  plantings.  I  hope 
these  ten  rules  will  help  you  to  plan 
a  garden,  or  to  change  yours  so 
you  can  care  for  it  easily. 

1.  Don’t  try  to  grow  grass  where 
it  won’t  grow.  Instead,  use  ground- 
cover  plants  adapted  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  situation,  or  pave  the  area 
with  blacktop,  flagstone,  or  brick. 

2.  Eliminate  impossible-to-mow 
areas.  “Blot  out”  large  areas  with 
free  flowing,  billowing-type  shrubs 
(forsythia,  ninebark,  viburnums, 
lilacs,  etc.).  In  more  refined  out¬ 
door  living  areas  which  are  subject 
to  close  scrutiny,  use  evergreen 
ground  covers  (myrtle,  pachysan- 
dra,  junipers,  coralberry,  etc.). 
Construct  dry  walls  or  timber  walls 
to  eliminate  steep  banks. 

3.  Pave  heavy  traffic  areas.  Use 
stepping  stones  for  informal  walks 
and  paved  blacktop,  cement,  or 
flagstone  for  more  formal  areas. 
Shredded  hardwood,  crushed 
gravel,  sawdust,  or  such  are  good 
for  informal  garden  paths. 

4.  Keep  drives,  walks,  and  pav¬ 
ed  areas  flush  with  surrounding 
lawn.  Add  topsoil  and  “feather 
out”  into  existing  lawns  to  make 
easier  mowing  and  to  eliminate 
hand  trimming  or  edging.  If  walks 
or  areas  have  been  previously 
edged  with  a  gutter,  fill  with  mar¬ 
ble  chips,  tanbark,  or  gravel  to 
allow  easy  wheeling  of  mowers. 

5.  Avoid  angles  and  corners. 
Gentle  curves  make  easier  mowing, 
with  no  backing  up  to  get  into  odd 
corners  or  the  time  consuming 
push-and-pulling  of  a  mower.  Ex¬ 
periment  with  lines  and  curves  by 
laying  down  a  garden  hose.  When 
you  have  a  curve  that  is  pleasing, 
use  the  hose  as  a  guide  line  in 
edging. 

Don’t  leave  a  deep  2  or  3-inch 
trench  for  the  mower  wheel  to  fall 
into.  Rather,  fill  along  the  sod  edge 
with  sawdust,  shredded  hardwood, 
or  such  to  the  lawn  level.  Better 
yet,  install  steel  or  redwood  curb¬ 
ing,  or  use  brick  to  separate  beds 
from  the  lawn. 

6.  Use  brick  or  cement  block 
mowing  edge  as  mentioned  above 
for  beds,  or  use  along  edge  of 
curbs  and  buildings.  It  provides 
a  free  wheeling  surface  for  mower 
wheels  and  eliminates  hours  of 
hand  trimming  next  to  buildings. 
Set  blocks  or  bricks  in  3  or  4 
inches  of  sand  to  provide  good 
drainage.  Try  to  obtain  hard  fired 
bricks,  for  they  are  less  porus  and 
will  withstand  frost  action  better. 

7.  Provide  mowing  strips 
around  trees.  They  will  protect  tree 
trunks  from  injury  and  eliminate 
hand  clipping  and  weeding.  Either 
circular  or  square  beds  will  be  an 
attractive  addition  to  your  design. 


and  make  bed  wide  enough  to  keep 
overhanging  branches  out  of  the 
way  of  the  person  mowing.  Fill  bed 
with  marble  chips,  shredded  hard¬ 
wood,  gravel,  rough  bark,  or  sim¬ 
ilar  “dry”  mulch. 

8.  Provide  easy  access  for  wheel¬ 
ed  equipment.  Be  certain  that  gates, 
entrances,  and  planting  beds  are  so 
constructed  or  planted  that  a  good 
sized  mower  can  easily  go  tlirough. 
Even  if  you  don’t  have  a  riding 
mower  now,  you  may  get  one. 

9.  Locate  outside  water  taps 
conveniently.  Older  houses  in  par¬ 
ticular  frequently  lack  a  sufficient 
number  of  outside  taps.  It’s  time 
consuming  to  drag  hoses  all  over 
a  property.  If  you  have  areas  to 
be  watered  which  are  a  long  way 
from  the  house,  check  with  your 
local  plumbing  supply  house.  Plas¬ 
tic  pipe  and  couplings  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  inexpensive  and  easy  for  the 
do-it-yourselfer  to  install. 

10.  Use  “minimum  mainte¬ 
nance”  plant  materials.  There  is 
a  “just  right”  plant  for  almost 
any  condition  you  may  have.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  we  see  too  many  peo¬ 
ple  fighting  a  losing  battle  trying 
to  maintain  plants  in  situations 
where  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  that  particular  type  to  grow. 

I  have  had  30-odd  years  of 
down-to-earth  practical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  with  just  about 
everything  that  grows  in  our 
Northeastern  area.  I  am  always 
glad  to  share  our  mistakes  —  and 
our  successes  —  with  you,  so  write 
to  me. 


AUTUMN  SENDS  REGRETS 

by  Evelyn  S.  Cason 

The  Marigolds  gave  a  party,  inviting 
the  Garden  Crew; 

The  Petunias  passed  the  word  along, 
telling  those  they  knew. 

The  Zinnias  came  to  the  party,  unaware 
they  were  too  late  .... 

Jack  Frost  had  drifted  in  and  closed 
the  garden  gate. 


MORE  THAN  EVER! 


Here’s  the  book  you’ve  been 
waiting  for!  Our  BIG,  new  1967 
Needlecraft  Gatalog  has  the  best 
of  everything  beautiful  —  over  220 
designs  to  send  for  plus  2  free 
patterns  printed  right  inside.  Quick, 
order  now! 

Send  25  cents  in  coins  for  your 
new  Needlecraft  Gatalog  to:  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Pattern  Dept., 
Box  42,  Old  Ghelsea  Station,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10011. 
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Amprirnn  A  aririilhinct  1  Qftf) 


Make  child's  play  out  of  building  fence. 
Just  a  few  flicks  of  the  hydraulic  control 
is  all  it  takes  to  set  a  fence  post.  Sets 
posts  solid  and  straight  with  no  digging, 
no  tamping.  Handles  posts  up  to  8" 
diameter,  8^  long.  Drives  a  4"-5"  post  in 
as  little  as  10-15  seconds.  You’ll  easily  set 
up  to  80  rods  of  posts  in  just  80  minutes. 
Write  Today  for  Free  Literature 


Distributed 

by 


TUDOR  &  JONES,  Weedsport,  N.Y.; 

other  areas  by  Wayne  R.  Wyant, 

New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Graettinger,  Iowa  51342 


mm  Flail  Spreader 


•  Rear  or  Side  Delivery 

•  Requires  only  35  Horse  Power  Tractor 

•  Compare  our  Prices  and  Size 

Darf  Corp.,  Box  109,  Edenton,  N.  C.  27932 

NAME _ - 

ADDRESS _ 

P.  O. _ STATE _ 


meaer  Bl  A!}y!!!!T^»g»fl» 


r  ,^fordrhen  katolight 

7]ra£r£r«2- —  GENERATO 


pro  DRIVE 

End  your  power 
foilure  worries  .  ^ 

Plenty  of 

able  A.C.  power 
for  pumps, 
freezers.  Con  pay 
for  itself.  Trailer 
mounted  generators 
available.  Sizes  to  30,000  watts. 

I WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

BUXTON  SERVICE,  INC.^'AcfoN^As^s."" 

 PHONE  A.C.  61  7-263-2543 


O  DISTRIBUTED  BY  O 

MCCUNE  £-  CO.,  INC. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

BRANCHES 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Dr.Naijlor's 

DIRENE 


CALF  SCOURS 


Stop  Diarrhea  with  New  DIRENE 
— intestinal  antiseptic  with  3  way 
action  Control  bacterial  inl'ections 
—  Absorb  barmlul  toxins  —  Coal, 
soothe,  protect  irritated  stomach 
and  intestinal  lining.  14  at.,  pkg. 
SI.25  at  dealers  or  postpaid, 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  I,  N.Y. 


WRENCH 


LOOSENS  RUSTED  NUTS,  BOLTS,  PARTS  IN  SECONDS 
of  Service  Stations,  Auto  and  Hardware  Stores 

lAOIATOI  SPICiAlTT  COMPART,  CNARtOTTi,  H.  C. 
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With  Our 

ADVERTISERS 


John  Deere  has  introduced  a 
new  optional  safety  frame  called 
Roll-Gard  for  agricultural  trac¬ 
tors.  It  consists  of  two  box-beam 
steel  uprights  and  a  box-beam 
steel  crossbar.  It  is  available 
with  two  companion  options  .  .  . 
seat  belts  and  a  steel  canopy  to 
shed  sun  and  rain.  This  equip¬ 
ment  prevents  death  or  injury 
in  case  the  tractor  rolls. 

Seal- Vac  is  a  new  system  for 
storage  of  vacuum  compressed 
silage.  Manufactured  by  Gering 
Plastics  Company,  a  department 
of  Monsanto,  Seal- Vac  is  aplas¬ 
tic  envelope,  set  up  on  any  flat 
surface,  indoors  or  out.  Silage 
in  quantities  ranging  from  less 
than  100  to  more  than  300  tons 
is  stacked  on  a  sheet  of  tough 
plastic,  covered  with  a  second 
plastic  sheet,  sealed  with  a  plas¬ 
tic  strip  to  make  the  envelope 
airtight.  Air  is  then  evacuated 
via  a  valve  inserted  in  the  top 
sheet,  using  vacuum  pumping 
equipment  available  on  most 
farms.  Initial  cost  is  reported  to 
be  $1.38  per  ton  of  silage  stored. 

The  Patz  Company,  Pound, 
Wisconsin,  has  developed  a 
Parts  Hoist  powered  by  a  half¬ 
inch  reversing  electric  drill .  .  . 
the  reversible  power  is  used  to 
raise  and  lower  parts.  A  brake 
on  the  hoist  prevents  overrun¬ 
ning  due  to  coasting  and  pre¬ 
vents  a  heavy  load  on  the  hoist 
from  slipping  when  the  power 
to  the  drill  is  turned  off. 


International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  is  marketing  the  234  Corn 
Harvester,  the  only  self-contain¬ 
ed,  power-mounted  universal 
frame  in  the  industry.  It  mounts 
on  26  different  models  of  6 
makes  of  tractors.  The  univer¬ 
sal  frame  couples  to  the  tractor 
at  only  3  points,  and  it  takes 
only  minutes  to  attach  or  detach 
the  picker. 

A  new  filter  providing  1260 
square  inches  of  filtering  area, 
designed  specifically  for  hydrau¬ 
lic  application,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Char-Lynn.  According 
to  company  officials  this  new 
filter  provides  constant  filtration 
for  protection  of  the  system,  and 
incorporates  a  visual  cartridge 
condition  indicator  which  tells 
the  user  when  the  cartridges  need 
a  changing. 

The  first  major  innovation 
in  barbed  wire  fencing  in  more 
than  80  years  is  United  States 
Steel’s  new  USS  SOLO  single¬ 
strand  barbed  wire.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  product  features 
a  method  of  continuously  crimp¬ 
ing  the  single  strand  to  guard 
against  overstretching  and  to 
allow  for  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  caused  by  temperature 
changes.  In  addition,  the  wire  is 
packed  by  a  reel-less  winding 
method  which  assures  an  even 
payout  during  installation. 


Leon  Howe,  Hunt,  New  York,  is  shown  using  his  new  Zero 
Concord  twin-vacuum  pipeline  milking  system.  Mr.  Hunt  reports 
that  his  installation,  which  combines  a  milking  machine  and  bulk 
tank  into  an  integrated  system  whereby  one  vacuum  milks  the 
cows  and  the  other  moves  the  milk  into  the  tank,  saves  two  hours 
a  day  on  milking  and  cleaning  up.  He  also  says  production  per 
cow  has  gone  up,  the  bacteria  count  has  gone  down  to  a  new  low 
level  and  a  former  small  mastitis  problem  has  been  eliminated 
since  he  put  it  in.  For  more  information  on  this  type  of  bulk  tank, 
write  Dept.  AA,  Zero  Corporation,  696-CH  Duncan  Ave.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Mo. 


STANDARD 

Gives  free  S  &  H  GREEN 
STAMPS.  As  many  as  15,000 
for  one  item  depending  on 
your  purchase  on  orders  dated 
between  October  1  and  Octo¬ 
ber  31. 

•  EASY-ALL  COMFORT 


•  MIGHTY-MOVE  BARN  CLEANER 


CUT  ON  DOnED  LINE  AND  SEND  TODAY 


STANDARD  EQUIPMENT,  INC.  DEPT.  AA 
BEL  AIR,  MARYLAND  21014 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE  YOUR  CATALOG. 

I  AM  INTERESTED  IN  STALLS  □ 

BARN  CLEANER  □  SILO  UNLOADER  □ 

BUNK  FEEDER  □  FREE  STALLS  □ 

OTHER  EQUIPMENT  □ 

NAME  _ 

ADDRESS  _ 


EvemtHm  ii  it 

Agway  Cleanser 
chases  greases, 
fats,  oils;  pene¬ 
trates  and  loosens 
non-fatty  dirt;  softens  hardest  wa¬ 
ter  for  better  cleaning  action;  leaves 
no  streaks  or  water  spots  after  sim¬ 
ple  rinsing. 

□  —But  it  doesn't  foam.  It  doesn’t 
need  to.  Foam  doesn’t  clean  any¬ 
thing— in  any  detergent. 

□  It’s  concentrated.  Small  amounts 
do  the  same  cleaning  job  as  big 
amounts  of  many  well-known  deter¬ 
gents. 

□  It’ll  take  hard  road  grime  off  your 
car,  yet  it’s  so  mild  it  whitens  and 
brightens  babies’  diapers  safely. 

□  It  won’t  clog  septic  tanks  be¬ 
cause  living  organisms  destroy  it, 
are  not  destroyed  by  it. 

□  There’s  nothing  in  it  that  doesn’t 
clean.  That’s  why  it  works  so  hard 
doing  almost  every  cleaning  and 
washing  job  you  have  around  home 
and  farm. 
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ROW  A  FOR 
GRADE-A  GOVERNMENT 
by 

THE  ROCKEFELLER  TEAM 


and  all  the  people  of  the  state 


NELSON  A.  ROCKEFELLER 

For  Governor 


MALCOLM  WILSON 

For  Lieut.  Governor 


LOUIS  J.  LEFKOWITZ 

For  Attorney-General 


CHARLES  T.  LANIGAN 

For  Comptroller  & 
a  Republican  legislature. 


and  for 
continued 


ACTION  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENT 


in  the  interests  of 


AGRICULTURE  -  THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY 


KEEP  INTACT  THE  STATE 
ADMINISTRATION  WHICH  - 


■  Approved  standardization  of  milk,  which 
could  add  10  cents  a  hundredweight  to  the 
income  of  dairymen  and  fill  a  consumer  need; 

■  Signed  legislation  permitting  less-than-a-year 
registration  of  farm  trucks; 

■  Increased  State  aid  for  public  schools  147 
percent,  saving  local  property-taxpayers  vast 
sums  for  school  support; 

■  Is  pressing  a  Commission  study  on  the 
preservation  and  best  uses  of  agricultural  land; 

■  Increased  agricultural  research  funds  by  65 
percent; 

■  Established  the  Harness  Horse  Breeding 
Fund  which  will  make  N.  Y.  State  preeminent 
in  this  field; 


■  Built  or  improved  12,000  miles  of  highways 
—  extended  for  ten  years,  until  1972,  the 
Erwin  town  road  improvement  program,  and 


HAS  ACTED  IN  MANY  OTHER  AREAS  TO 

IMPROVE  RURAL  LIVING 


RURAL  CITIZENS  FOR 

Chairman  —  Bernard  W.  Potter 
Co-Chairmen  —  Mrs.  Warren  Hawley 
Mrs.  Alton  Knight 

Republican  State  Committee 


The  Rockefeller  Team 
and 

A  Republican  Legislature 

315  State  Street  Albany,  New  York 


PART-TIME  FARMERS 

Light  horse  care,  dairy  goat 
management,  beekeeping.  .  .spare 
time  farmers’  enterprises  .  .  .  these 
are  some  of  the  subjects  taught  in 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity’s  correspondence  courses  in 
agriculture. 

How  to  select  and  feed  a  horse, 
and  descriptions  of  the  housing 
and  equipment  needed  in  his  care 
are  explained  in  the  light  horse 
course.  There’s  a  lesson  on  equita¬ 
tion  .  .  .  the  art  of  horseback  riding. 

The  dairy  goat  course  presents 
the  various  breeds  from  which  you 
make  selection  of  bucks  and  does 
for  a  herd.  The  feeding  and  care  of 
goats  for  milk  production  and 
other  management  problems  are 
given. 

Life  history  and  habits  ofhoney- 
bees  are  given  in  the  beekeeping 
course.  Seasonal  management  of 
bees  for  comb  and  extracted  honey 
production  is  taught.  The  control 
and  prevention  of  diseases  and 
enemies  of  honeybees  make  up  an 
important  part  of  the  course. 
Honey  marketing  methods  are 
given. 

Other  courses  for  spare  time 
fa.rmers  include  home  vegetable 
gardening,  orchard  fruits,  edible 
nut  production,  small  fruits,  poul¬ 
try  keeping,  production  of  market 
turkeys,  sheep  husbandry  and  beef 
production.  There’s  a  course  on 
the  management  of  farm  woodlots. 

Anyone  can  enroll  .  .  .  whether 
or  not  residents  of  the  Keystone 
State.  There  are  no  education  pre¬ 
requisites.  Fees  range  from  $1.25 
to  $4.25.  For  more  information  get 
a  free  descriptive  bulletin  from 
Penn  State.  Write  to  Bulletin,  Box 
5000,  University  Park,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  16802. 

POULTRY  PLAN 

TO  ASSIST  i  n  decreasing  hous¬ 
ing  costs  and  still  maintain  a  fa¬ 
vorable  environment  for  maximum 
production,  Joe  Claybaugh,  Poul¬ 
try  Management  Consultant  for 
DeKalb,  has  developed  a  plan  for 
a  high-efficiency  laying  house.  The 
new  design  embodies  four  basic 
ideas  which  allow  poultrymen  to 
reduce  the  space  per  bird  to  .46 
square  feet. 

The  four  features  which  have 
gone  into  the  house  include;  four 
rows  of  three-deck  floor-supported 
cages;  fully  insulated,  windowless 
dear-span  construction  with 
smooth  inside  liner;  split  baffle 
ventilation  system;  and  hydraulic 
liquid  manure  removal. 

All  of  the  ideas  complement  one 
another  for  maximum  bird  pro¬ 
ductivity.  With  the  high  density,  a 
good  ventilation  system  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  is  frequent  manure  re¬ 
moval.  The  liquid  manure-han¬ 
dling  design  is  a  modification  of 
Dr.  Curtis  Johnson’s,  Agricultural 
Engineer  at  the  University  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  enables  the  oper¬ 
ator  to  completely  clean  the  house 
every  week. 

A  free  brochure  which  explains 
all  of  the  features  in  detail  is  avail¬ 
able  to  poultrymen  .  .  .  either  from 
local  DeKalb  representatives,  or 
by  writing  to  the  DeKalb  Agricul¬ 
tural  Association,  Inc.,  DeKalb, 
Illinois. 


MORE  THAN  3  TONS  OF 
FORCE  PER  MINUTE! 


DANUSER 


DRIVER 


DRIVES  POSTS  FASTER, 
CHEAPER,  SAFER  I 


One  man  operates  choice  of  tractor 
mounted  PTO  or  hydraulic  motor  driven 
model.  Sets  steel  or  wood  -  no  mush¬ 
rooming  or  splitting!  Out  performs  whole 
crew  of  men  using  outdated  methods! 
Also,  trailer  model  with  independent 
engine  frees  tractor.  Can  be  hitched  be¬ 
hind  pick-up  truck.  See  your  DANUSER 
dealer  now! 


Write  for  FREE  “Guide  For 
Better  Fencing”  and  more 
product  information. 
Give  tractor  make,  model. 


MACHINE 
n  COMPANY 
508  E.  3rd  St.,  Fulton,  Missouri 


DANUSER 


DISTRIBUTED  BY -ifc- 

MCCUNE  <£k  CO.,  INC. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

BRANCHES 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Hew  UEBLER  ^600^ 

FEED  TRUCK 


•  SELF- 
PROPELLED 
•  SELF-UNLOADING 


Automates  feeding  of  ensilage  or  green  chop  in 
the  dairy  barn.  Fills  directly  from  silo  or  forage 
wagon — distributes  evenly,  quickly,  effortlessly,  35 
bu.  capacityl 

Reversing  2-speed  transmission — low  speed  for 
feeding,  high  speed  for  quick  return  to  feed 
source.  Windrows  or  makes  separate  piles.  Short 
turning  radius  makes  unit  very  maneuverable  and 
easy  to  operate. 

Write  or  phone  for  dealer's  name  or  demonsirotion. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  A  VERNON,  N.Y.  13476  Phone:  (315)829-2305 


HOLD  THAT  tlVE^TOm 


POLYETHYLENE  ELECTRIp^^ 

FENCE  INSULATORS 

j^Stop  co.stly  current 
leakage!  Ea.sy  to  ap¬ 
ply  Red  Snap’r.s  ^ive  lout?  .ser¬ 
vice— won’t  arc  out.  Made  tnily 
Ity  North  Central  Plastic.s, 
Ellendale,  Minnesota. 


FIT  ANY  TYPE  POST 


MORNS! 


/>/:  Naij tor's 

oeHORNing 

PASTE 


One  application  ol  Or- 
Naylor’s  Dehorning  Pade 
on  liorn  button  ol'  calves, 
kids,  lambs  -  and  "" 

«■///  .grrur.  No  ciilting'  i"’ 
bleeding.  4  oz.  jar  — Sf’" 
at  your  dealer’s,  or 
postpaid.  U.W.  NAYLOK 

CO.,  Morris  12,  N.Y. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILLS '50! 


PUB 

BM 


Critical  local  lumber  shortages  due  to 
,  railway  tie-ups  and  national  defense  can 

make  you  $60  a  day!  Take  portable  „ 
BELSAW  mill  to  the  woods  and  wr‘ 
trees  into  dollars.  Runs  off  tractor,  ri 
duce  valuable  lumber  for  your 
needs  or  profitable  sale  to  fs-rmers  i 
lumber  yards.  FREE  BOOK  shows  no"  ■ 
BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
3371  Field  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64ii 


American  A pri.cidtnrr<;t  Or.tnher  1966 
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ANGUS 


HEREFORDS 


HOLSTEINS 


PETS 


WYE  PLANTATION  FROZEN  Angus  Semen 
is  available  from  P.R.I.  proven  sires  officially 
gaining  4  pounds  and  more  per  day  or  whose 
365  day  weights  are  1200  pounds  and  over. 
Wye  Plantation,  Queenstown,  Maryland  21658. 
Telephones:  301-827-2041;  301-827-8143. 


BABY  CHICKS 


MARSHALL  KIMBERCHICKS,  Top  quality 
eggs  will  always  be  in  demand.  The  men  who 
stay  in  the  poultry  business  will  be  the  ones 
who  can  produce  highest  quality  eggs.  Choose 
Kimberchicks  for  dependable  high  quality  and 
profits  by  calling  Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  AR  2-8616. _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Shaver  Leghorns, 
Rapp  Leghorns,  Shaver  Sex-links,  Harco  Sex- 
links,  Lawton  Buffs,  Cornish  Cross  meat  birds. 
Also  started  pullets.  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Green- 
wich,  N.  Y.  12834.  Phone  518-692-7104. _ 

big  white  leghorns,  brown  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  black  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites, 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hamps,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Australorps,  Brahmas.  38  Breeds.  Duck¬ 
lings.  Free  Gatalog.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries, 
Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio, 

FOR  OVER  40  YEARS,  Sunnybrook  Chicks 
have  been  making  extra  egg  profits  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers.  Bred  from  top  bloodlines. 
Legborns,  Sex  Links,  Reds,  DeKalb,  other 
breeds.  Hatching  all  year.  For  meat,  raise 
Vantress- White  Rock  Crosses.  Down-to-earth 
prices.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph:  518/828-1611. 


Harco  Sex  Link  Chicks 

(Eggs  direct  from  Harco) 


Also  Silver  Hallcrossand  Golden  Buff 
six-linked  Hallcross.  Cornish  Cross 
Broiler  Chicks.  Weekly  hatches.  Com¬ 
petitive  prices.  Free  catalog  and 
price  list.  Write  to  214  Cook  Hill  Rd. 

Phone:  203-269-4447. 


Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CHAROLAIS 

CHAROLAIS:  Fastest  weight  gaining  beef 

breed.  Make  excellent  crosses  with  other 
breeds.  Few  choice  young  Purebred  Bulls  for 
sale.  Every  animal  P.  R.  I.  tested — Best  Blood¬ 
lines — Reasonably  priced — Deer  Hill  Farms, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. — R.  James  Hubbard,  Owner 
—Kenneth  Nye,  Manager. _ _ 

CHAROLAIS  BREEDING  CATTLE  T.B., 

Bangs  Certified  Herd.  Come  see  Amigo  208  at 
Charolles  Valley,  Rt.  113,  RD  #2,  Phoenix- 
ville,  Penna.  Dave  Miller  215-933-4044. _ 

PUREBRED  CHAROLAIS  BULLS  at  Down- 
To-Earth  Prices.  You  Winter  Them  and  Pocket 
the  Savings.  Whistling  Hills,  RD,  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  N.  Y.  


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 

steins  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Talbots,  Leonards- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing— Regular 

weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  _ 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  and  Heifers,  fresh 

and  close  up,  large  selection.  Inspection  invited. 
Frank  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York, 
RD  #2,  Tel.  885-7621.  


GOATS 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL — monthly  magazine. 
How  to  raise,  where  to  buy  dairy  goats.  $2 
annually.  Box  836,  Columbia  K-36,  Mo. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

AUCTION 

45  Registered  Bred  and  Open  Heifers 
Best  Blood  Lines 


OCTOBER  29TH  1:00  P.M. 


MOHAWK  FARMS,  CANAJOHARIE,  N.Y. 
Exit  29,  New  York  Thruway 
PHONE:  518,  CA4-5262 


6th  Annual  Harvest-Time  Sale  of  35 
Registered,  Home-Bred  Swiss  at 
SHELBURNE  FARMS,  Shelburne,  Vt. 
MON.,  OCT.  17,  1966,  at  1:00  P.  M. 
“Selected  to  Be  Profitable  for  Anyone” 

20  COWS  — 8  BRED  HEIFERS 
3  YEARLINGS  — 2  HEIFER  CALVES 
2  BULL  CALVES 

The  cows  and  bred  heifers  will  be  fresh  or 
hue  soon.  Cows  have  records  to  14,040  M 
4.6%  640  F.  Dams  of  the  heifers  have  records 
to  13,510  M  5.1%  694  F.  Dams  of  bulls  have 
records  of  686  F  and  731  F. 

Buy  Here  and  Join  Our  Growing  List 
of  Satisfied  Customers! 

Certified  —  Accredited  —  Vaccinated 
Tested  within  30  Days. 

„  For  Catalog  Write — 

SHELBURNE  FARMS,  SHELBURNE,  VT. 

Tom  Whittaker,  Auctioneer,  Brandon,  Vt. 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Bulls  and  Heifers.  Performance 
records  available.  Proven  Bloodlines.  W.  B. 
Phelps,  Spring  Hill  Farm,  Shushan,  N.  Y. 
Phone  farm  518-854-7868;  office  518-677-2635. 
HEREFORDS  ARE  YOUR  Best  Bet.  For  regis¬ 
tered  or  commercial  cattle  contact  New  York 
Hereford  Association,  114  Morrison  Hall, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Ask  for  our  new  Directory. _ 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS.  bred 
and  open  heifers,  cows  with  calves,  bull  and 
heifer  calves.  Popular  bloodlines,  performance 
records  available,  real  quality  cattle.  Certified 
and  accredited  herd.  Clean  pedigrees.  Visitors 
welcome.  A.  B.  Price,  Keller  Rd.,  Clarence, 
N.Y. _ 

REGISTERED  Polled.  Bulls  ready  for  Service. 
Open  and  bred  Heifet's.  Modern  Bloodlines. 
T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd.  Battleground 
Farms,  RD#1,  Hightstown,  N.J.  08520. 

JERSEYS 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  HEIFER  for  sale.  E. 
Steinmeyer,  Briarcliff,  N.  Y.  10510.  914-WIl- 
1709. 


200  REGISTERED  CANADIAN  Holsteins.  300 
Grade  Cows  and  Heifers  always  on  hand. 
Liberal  Credit  to  reliable  Farmers.  25  Years 
Experience.  M.  Barmann  &  Sons,  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  914-DI  3-6875. _ 

BRED  HEIFERS-  11  REGISTERED  Holsteins 
due  September.  K.  Smith,  6185  Ridge  Road, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  14094.  HF3-2470. _ 

FOR  SALE:  THOUSANDS  of  the  very  top 
producing  Holsteins,  many  friends  and  satis¬ 
fied  customers,  7  banks  &  “self  paying  terms.” 
Call  215-536-3317  or  536-4477  between  8  &  10 
o’clock.  Canadian  &  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cow  Co., 
Inc.  (bonded  &  reliable)  20  N.  4th  St.,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa. _ 

STARTED  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  Heifer 
Calves  by  a  son  of  Perseus  from  a  daughter  of 
Highcroft  who  made  150,000  lbs.  of  milk  with 
3.8%  test  before  she  was  10  years  old.  Also  15 
heifers  ready  to  breed.  Honeydale  Farm, 
Poland,  N.  Y.  Box  35. 


PIGEONS 


PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES  Catalog  10</. 
Walter  Hoenes,  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  N.J.  08213. 


EXOTIC  PETS:  MONKEYS,  reptiles,  birds, 
ornamental  poultry,  pigeons,  etc.  List  25d. 
Pet  Pourri,  Richardson  Road,  F'itchburg,  Mass. 

PUPS  WANTED:  PUREBRED  Pups  wanted 
in  litter  lots.  Send  complete  details  first  letter — 
Breed,  Age,  Sex,  Color  and  your  lowest  selling 
price.  Agents  also  wanted  to  buy  purebred  & 
mixed  bred  in  litter  lots.  Write  what  breeds 
are  available  in  your  area.  For  details.  Contact: 
Garden  State  Kennels,  Box  246,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  08602. _ 

AKC  PEKINGESE,  COCKERS,  Chihuahuas, 
Toy  Terriers,  Siamese,  Persian  Cats.  Tripp, 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  Fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  by  know- 
ing  facts.  48  page  illustrated  book  describing 
25  Breeds.  Housing,  breeding,  feeding,  markets, 
marketing,  etc.  25  cents.  American  Rabbit  As¬ 
sociation,  28  ARBA  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 


ANGUS  COWS  BOOST 
YOUR  EARNING  POWER 


What  a  profit  picture!  A  beefy  Black  cow 
with  a  sounii,  sturdy  calf. 

Yes,  Angus  cows  produce  calves  of  the 
modern  beef  type  that  bring  you  more 
money — trim-middled,  smooth  calves  with 
less  wasteful  bone,  belly  and  brisket. 

Check  the  feeder  auctions.  Check  the  fat 
steer  markets.  You’ll  see  Angus  usually 
bring  $1.00  to  $2.00  more  per  cwt. 

The  packer  pays  more  money  for  Angus, 
for  Angus  cut  out  a  superior  carcass  and 
more  saleable  beef  for  him. 

Less  calving  trouble 

What’s  more,  with  Angus  you’ll  have  less 
calving  trouble — for  Angus  cows  have 
bred-in  hardiness — and  Angus  calves  have 
smaller,  polled-shaped  heads  that  help  make 
calving  easier. 

Angus  cows  nourish  their  young  under 
adverse  conditions  too — for  they  are  not 
bothered  with  snowburned  or  sunburned  ud¬ 
ders.  Angus  do  not  have  cancer  eye — and 


have  natural  resistance  to  pinkeye. 

Angus  are  also  naturally  hornless  so  you 
have  no  troublesome  dehorning  problem. 
And  Angus  calves  are  not  set  back  by  un¬ 
necessary  dehorning. 

What’s  all  this  mean  to  you?  Less-worry 
and  much  less  work.  And  at  today’s  labor 
prices  you’d  be  money  ahead  with  Angus. 

Build  for  your  fut:ure 

Remember,  you  don’t  just  buy  an  Angus 
cow — you  invest  in  her  earning  power.  And 
the  earning  power  of  Angus  will  increase — 
for  naturally  hornless  Angus  will  be  more 
and  more  in  demand  in  years  to  come. 

What’s  more,  you’ll  produce  sound,  sturdy 
calves  with  less  wasteful  bone,  belly  and 
brisket — calves  that  will  bring  you  more 
money. 

Yes,  Angus  are  a  good  sound  investment. 
And  today,  quality  Angus  cows  are  selling 
at  prices  you  can  afford. 

Be  ahead!  Breed  Blacks! 

Copyright  1965,  American  Angus  Association.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


THEY'RE  WORTH  MORE  IF  THEY’RE  BLACK 
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Classified  Ads 

PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

November  Issue Closes  October  1  December  Issue Closes  November  1  January  Issue Closes  December  1 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

35  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals. 
Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  15R24,  count  as  11  words. 
Minimum  charge  $3.50.  Blind  Box  Number  $2.40 
extra,  includes  address.  Send  check  or  money 
order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box 
369,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 

PLEASE  PRINT  ADVERTISING 


PONIES 


DOGS 


IRISH  DEXTERS 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


RAISE  POA  PONIES  for  pleasure  and  profit, 
write  for  free  details,  Lazy  A  Ranch,  Mohnton, 
Pa. _ 

REGISTERED  WELSH  &  REGISTERED  Arab- 
Welsh  young  stock  for  sale.  Aged  from  wean¬ 
lings  to  3  year  olds.  Priced  from  $200.  up. 
Southlands  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  12572. 

PULLETS 


WE’VE  BEEN  SPECIALIZING  in  started 

pullets  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Reared  on  separate  farms  under  a  program  that 
insures  top  quality  and  performance.  From  two 
weeks  old  to  ready-to-lay.  Dekalbs,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Harco  Sex  Links,  Reds,  others.  Truck 
delivery  over  wide  area.  Write  or  telephone  for 
prices,  availability.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  (518)-TA8-1611. 

READY-TO-LAY  Pullets  —  20  weeks  old. 
Ghostley  White  Leghorns,  Harco  Reds.  Range 
raised.  Vaccinated,  delivered.  Also  Baby  Chicks, 
Vantress,  White  Mountains,  Silver  Cross,  Cir¬ 
cular.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan  3,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  HIGHLAND  CATTLE 


THREE  2  YEAR  OLD  Registered  Scotch  High¬ 

land  Heifers  for  Sale.  Edward  C.  Lord,  Syosset, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  516-WA2-0620. 


CHAROLAIS  SALE 


October  19, 19G6— Wed.  12:00  Noon 


SELLING  260  HEAD 


G5 — Registered  and  Recorded — 65 

15  Bulls— 3/4— 7/8— .I5/|4_PB. 

30  heifer  calves — Vz — % — 7/8 
20  bred  heifers — % — % 

Not  papered 

95 — Charolais-Hereford  Cross — 95 

25  Long  yearling  heifers — Vz — 3/4 
70  cows — 1/2  to  7/8  —  4  to  8  yrs,  old 
Some  with  calves  at  side.  All  pasture  ex¬ 
posed  to  one  of  our  purebred  herd  sires. 


100 — Feeder  calves — 100 
400  to  600  Lbs. 

All  cattle  in  this  sale  are  from  top  Charolais 
bulls.  We  have  been  breeding  for  gentleness, 
size  and  conformation  since  1952.  You  will 
find  Flying  Horseshoe  Ranch  Charolais  at 
home  in  13  states.  Our  herd  sires  are: 


“ALEJO  MID” 

Son  of  imported  ALEJO.  Half  brother  to 
AMIGO,  the  $30,000.00  bull.  An  outstanding 
MiCHAELIS  bull.  Look  for  the  ALEJO  in¬ 
fluence  in  our  show  string. 


“SIXTY  SIX” 

Son  of  ARGO  LIN  505  and  grandson  of  MISS 
LIN  33.  Half  brother  to  CHATA,  the  $13,500.00 
cow.  Bred  by  Ralph  Hutchins,  his  bull  calves 
have  had  actual  weaning  weights  up  to  800 
Lbs. 


“THIRTY  THREE” 

4  year  old  2500  pound  son  of  FWT  THIRTY 
THREE,  Double  grandson  of  imported  WEE  58 
and  MISS  LIN  33.  Look  for  three  of  his  sons 
in  our  show  string. 


“NINETY  FOUR” 

Son  of  FWT950  and  FWT  Sandra  905.  Two  of 
his  bulls  will  sell. 


“ONE  HUNDRED  TWO” 

Son  of  WOTAN  435,  the  3000  pound  Harl 
Thomas  bull.  A  top  bull  weighing  1290  Lbs.  at 
12  months. 


“MASTER” 

Grandson  of  imported  WEE  58. 


“APACHE” 

Double  grandson  of  imported  BROKE  LEG. 


“CARLO” 

Grandson  of  WOTAN  435  and  JEFE  2.  Son  of 
MISS  KENEDY  913. 


Accredited  herd.  Health  charts  for  any  state. 


For  further  information  call  Morris,  Pa., 
717-353-7201.  TEX  RICKARD;  Auctioneer. 


FLYING  HORSESHOE  RANCH 

Tioga  County  Morris,  Pennsylvania 

Located  off  route  414  between  Morris  and 
Liberty,  Pa. 


SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  Puppies.  A.K.C. 

Champion  pedigi’ee.  Astolat  Kennels,  Kunkle- 
town  3,  Pa. 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS.  Small,  sturdy! 

Herd  dog  and  companion,  D.  McLaud,  Berk¬ 
shire.  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  — 

Swiss  type.  Famous  bloodlines.  Walter  E. 
Yoder.  Rl,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone  634-7664. 

COONHOUND.  BLACK  AND  Tan  Mt.  Cur,  3 

years  old.  real  tree  dog.  Tele.  462-3130.  I.  H. 
Moore,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  Rt.  96. _ 

A.K.C.  REGISTERED  Airedales.  Farm  raised. 
Versatile — good  pets,  hunters,  watchdogs.  Mrs. 
Alice  Egan,  North  Bangor.  N.  Y.  518-483-3658. 

WORKING  BORDER  COLLIES — puppies  from 
imported  parents.  Michael  McPherson,  Cape 
May,  N.  J.,  RD#2,  (formerly  McClain’s,  Ohio) 

AKC  PUPPIES,  MOST  Breeds  available  on 
order.  Quality  Puppies,  carefully  selected.  Pet 
Pourri,  Richardson  Rd.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. _ 

AKC  AIREDALE,  WEIMARANER,  Wire  Fox 
Terrier,  Miniature  Schnauzer  puppies.  Safe 
Shipping.  Tourtellotte,  Morris,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  ESKIMO  Spitz  Puppies.  Phone 
(717)421-7496.  Myrtle  Angle,  East  Strouds- 
burg.  Pa. _ 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  Pups. 
From  heel  driving  parents.  Either  sex  $18.00. 
Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. _ 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPPIES  for  sale.  Parents 
from  Imported  Stock.  Charles  Edwards,  Phelps 
St.,  RD#1,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  Phone  4-3241. 

HORSES 


HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES— Everyone  who 
likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have  this  book: 
Free.  Send  name,  zip  code.  Beery  School,  16410 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio.  45359. _ 

PUREBRED,  GRADE  QUARTER  Horses.  Stal¬ 
lions.  colts,  mares,  foals:  Waggoner,  Chico, 
Poco  Bueno  breeding.  Albert  Bailor,  Angelica, 
N.  Y.  Phone  466-7404. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
21^  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin,  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine, 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar¬ 
ter —  allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
(Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Tops- 
field,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply 
catalogue  and  health  guide.  Please  note;  As 
always,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 

NEW  SOMATO-STAPH  mastitis  vaccine!  A 

totally  new  product!  Now  control  Staph  Aureus 
organisms  associated  with  mastitis.  Staph  Aur¬ 
eus  organisms  are  the  most  difficult  to  treat  of 
the  rnajor  groups  of  bacteria  causing  mastitis. 
Vaccinate  heifers  intramuscularly  with  5cc  at  6 
months.  Give  a  booster  injection  (5cc)  every  6 
months  thereafter.  Mature  cows  5cc  intra¬ 
muscularly  and  repeat  in  14  days  for  maximum 
protection.  Follow  with  a  booster  injection 
every  6  months.  Per  25cc  $3.75,  50cc  $7.00, 
250cc  $32.50.  Order  from  Anchor  Serum  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-7,  Topsfield, 
Massachusetts  01983.  Write  for  free  veterinary 
supply  catalog  and  health  guide. _ 

DAIRY  AND  LIVESTOCK  Veterinar.v  supplies 

direct  to  you  at  wholesale.  Send  card  for  new 
wholesale  catalogue.  Eastern  States  Serum 
Company,  1727  Harden  Street,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

KEN-MAST  MASTITIS  TREATMENT- Peni- 

cillin,_  Dihydrostreptomycin,  Neomycin,  Sulfa¬ 
nilamide,  Cobalt  in  15CC  disposable  syringes. 
Dozen  prepaid  $4.45.  Withhold  milk  from 
treated  quarter  72  hours.  Authorized  Anchor 
Serum  Dealer.  Kensington  Veterinary  Supply, 
Kensington,  Connecticut. 

QUALITY  VET  PRODUCTS— for  price  list 

write:  VetPro,  Dept.  A  A,  44  Howe  St.,  Ipswich, 
Mass.  01938. 


QUALITY  FEEDER  PIG  SALE 

Thursday,  Oct.  13,  1966 
EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 
Route  #5,  Caledonia,  New  York 
All  pigs  sold  are  locally  produced  and 
eligible  for  inter-state  shipment. 
Sponsored  by 

New  York  Swine  Improvement 
Cooperative  Association 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
BEEF  FEEDER  CALF  SALES 

Oct.  27  at  Empire  Stock  Yards,  Dryden 
Oct.  28  at  Fair  Grounds,  Altamont 
Oct.  29  at  Arthur  Schallenberg  Farm, 

Western  vi  lie 

Nov.  2  at  Empire  Stock  Yards,  Bath 
Nov.  4  at  Empire  Stock  Yards,  Caledonia 
Nov.  5  at  Fair  Grounds,  Pike 

All  Sales  1:00  P.M. 

Calves  graded — Sold  in  uniform  lots 
by  Sex-Grade-Weight 

— For  More  Information — 

William  Brown  East  Concord,  New  York 


“COMPACT  CA’FTLE.”  PEDIGREED  Irish 
Dexters — ideal  for  small  acreage.  May  be  raised 
for  beef  or  milk,  or  breeding  stock.  Income 
producing.  Excellent  Investment.  Thrifty, 
gentle,  hardy,  and  very  loveable.  Reasonably 
priced.  Lee’s  Hill  Dexter  Farm,  Box  #26, 
Cooperstown,  New  York.  Tel:  607-9266  or 
607-2385. 


PEAFOWLS 


PEACOCKS-PEAHENS.  EARLY  Hatch  1965 
in  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered  varieties 
$30.00  pair;  1964  hatch  $45.00  pair;  1963 
hatch  $60.00  pair.  Are  breeders  will  be  in  full 
plumage  spring  1966.  Satisfaction  assured. 
Maple  Lane  Farms,  A.  H.  Chambers,  244 
Clinton  Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALES:  I  WILL  Sell  my  entire  Flock. 
Have  a  few  good  yearling  Rams.  W.  H. 
Preston,  Springwater,  N.  Y. 

MULTIPLE  BIRTHS,  easy,  early  lambing, 
and  heavy  milk  lead  to  faster  multiplying  Suf¬ 
folk  flocks!  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Associa- 
tion,  Bo.x  324-RN,  Columbia,  Mo. _ 

REGISTERED  DORSET  RAMS  for  sale.  Mel- 
vin  Fairchild,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.  607-847-9201. 
LARGE,  THICK,  HEAVY  boned  Suffolk  year¬ 
ling  rams.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Roy 
F.  Van  Vleet,  Lodi,  N.  Y. _ 

CHOOSE  FROM  75  REGISTERED  Horned 
Dorsets:  1  proven  ram,  ewes  all  ages.  Lloyd 
Palmer,  Meridale,  N.  Y.  13806.  Phone:  607- 
432-4538. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT  'TO  GET  in  the  beef  cattle  field  and 
make  profit  ?  If  you  do,  remember  Shorthorns 
— Polled  Shorthorns  go  to  market  30  to  40 
days  sooner  than  other  breeds.  Calves  weigh 
60-80  lbs.  more  at  weaning.  Get  the  facts. 
Free.  Write  Department  EB,  American  Short¬ 
horn  Association,  8288  Hascall  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68124. _ 

POLLED  SHORTHORN  BULL,  Sutherland 
Successor  X-Roan,  calved  April  20,  1963.  First 
at  Blue  Grass  Show  and  Ohio  State  Fair,  second 
Indiana  State  Fair.  Offered  only  because  his 
daughters  are  being  retained.  Allen  Pomeroy, 
Highland  Road,  Ovid,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  607- 
869-5964. _ 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HERD  of  15  Short¬ 
horn  Beef  Cows.  Frank  Lamphier,  Route  90, 
Locke,  N.  Y.  13092.  315-497-0666. 


SWINE 


MONTHLY  MARYLAND  P’EEDER  Pig  Sales 
1:30,  2nd  Monday — Caroline  Sales,  Denton;  4th 
Thursday  (4th  Fri. — Nov.) — Rudnick  &  Sons, 
Galena  Vaccinated — health  inspected — graded 
pigs  sold  by  pound  to  highest  bidder.  Maryland 
Swine  Producers,  Fairgrounds,  Timonium. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SERVICE  age 
Boars.  Open  Gilts  and  Weanling  Pigs.  Ralph 
Bliek,  Williamson,  New  York.  Phone  Area  Code 
315-589-8617. _ 

YORKSHIRES:  SERVICE  AGE  Boars.  Wean¬ 
ling  sow  &  boar  pigs.  Foundation  breeding 
stock  for  both  commercial  and  purebred  herds. 
Many  by  “Renown”  the  Ark-City  Conference 
$2,800.00  Sire.  Reno  H.  Thomas,  Brooks  End 
PWi-m,  Beavertown,  Pa.  Phone  717-658-6719. 
HAMPSHIRE  OPEN  GILTS  and  Boars.  Wean¬ 
ling,  started  pigs.  Malcolm  McColl,  LeRoy, 
N.  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINA  weanling 
boars  and  gilts.  Extra  growing  ability  and 
meatiness.  Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New  York 
14414. 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES— PARTIAL  dis¬ 
bursal  of  Hivue  P’arm  breeding  stock.  Bred  and 
open  gilts,  service  boars,  bred  sows,  weanlings. 
Arthur  Gabrielse,  Lyons,  N.  Y.  315-WH6-4730. 

ACCOMMODATIONS 


COMING  DOWN  THIS  WINTER?  Modern 
Cottages  on  beautiful  lake.  $70  month  up.  P’ish, 
swim,  boat.  Thompson’s  Cottages,  Dade  City, 
Florida. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED  MANUFACTURERS’  REPRESEN¬ 
TATIVES  P'or  leading  manufacturer  of  barn 
equipment.  Barn  cleaners.  Silo  Unloaders.  New 
England,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Write  Standard  Equip- 
ment.  Inc.,  Bel  Air.  Maryland. _ 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  taking  orders  for  Stark 
Dwarf  P’ruit  Trees.  Everybody  can  now  grow 
Giant  Size  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears  in  their 
yards.  Also  Shade  'Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  Outfit  Free.  Stark  Bro’s,  Desk  30207, 
Louisiana,  Missouri  63353. _ 

WILL  YOU  TEST  new  items  in  your  home? 
Surprisingly  big  pay.  Latest  conveniences  for 
home,  car.  Send  no  money.  Just  your  name, 
Kristee,  167,  Akron,  Ohio. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS  — •  Livestock  and  farm  auc¬ 
tions.  Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service 
available.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone  716-494-1880. 
FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Free  catalog. 
1330-33  Linwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64109. 
LEARN  AUCTIONEERING— term  soon.  Free 
catalog.  The  Reisch  American  School  of 
Auctioneering,  Inc.,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course.  Veteran 
Approved. 


READ?  for  selection!  economy!  Write:  Paper¬ 

back  Library,  Box  1308,  So,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 
91777. _ 

RARE  BOOKS.  SEND  Wants.  Bookshop, 

3181-R  West  99th,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTIGATE  ACCIDENTS  for  insurance  and 

transportation  companies.  Work  from  home  in 
spare  time.  No  previous  experience  or  college 
education  necessary.  Some  men  make  up  to 
$8  an  hour,  plus  expenses.  We  train  you  at 
home  by  mail  through  easy  15  minutes  a  day 
program.  For  Free  information  write  Liberty 
School,  Dept.  A949,  162  East  Cook,  Libertyville, 
Illinois  60048. 

START  SECOND  INCOME  Fortune  through 
Mailorder.  Free  literature.  Nova,  232  Eldridge, 
New  York  10002. _ 

FREE  BOOK  “990  Successful,  Little-Known 
Businesses.”  Many  fascinating  opportunities! 
Plymouth  936M,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11218. 

CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  STAKES  for  tree  staking.  5,  6,  7,  8 
and  10  Ft.,  ready  pointed.  Also  tree  wrap  and 
wire.  Large  stock  on  hand  at  all  times. 
516-AN-6-6400.  East  Northport,  New  York. 

COLORSLIDES 


COLORSLIDES— EIGHT  ONE  Category  $1.00. 
Holy  Land  -  South  Pacific  -  Yellowstone  -  New 
York  -  Chicago  -  Niagara  Falls.  All  Six  sets 
$5.95.  Eddings,  8R  Roberts,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
14830. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

BIG  MONEY  Growing  Fishbait.  Free  Litera- 
ture.  F'ain’s  Hatchery-14,  Edison,  Georgia. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTOR  OF  Live  Bait. 
Minnows  &  Worms.  Open  All  Year — Phone 
914-583-5353.  Ramsey  Garage,  Mongaup  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  ARE  SUPPLIERS  for  Dairy  Farm:  First 
class  milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  work¬ 
ers.  Ellingers  Employment  Agency,  80  Warren 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Phone  GR  3-8168-9. 

FURNACES  &  BOILERS 


CUT  HEATING  COSTS.  Use  Marco  Furnaces 
and  Boilers.  Either  Complete  Combustion  Wood 
and  Coal_  or  Combination  Oil-Wood  and  Coal 
Units.  Literature  free.  Marco  Industries,  Inc., 
P.  O.  Box  6-A,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801. 


FARM  BUILDINGS 


FARM  BUILDINGS — for  all  purposes,  low  cost, 
easy  terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N,  Y. 
ATLANTIC  STEEL  building  special  30'x64' 
farm  shed  delivered  to  your  farm  $2100.00. 
Immediate  delivery.  Buy  direct  from  manufac¬ 
turer  in  areas  without  Dealers.  Easily  and 
quickly  assembled  by  anyone.  Many  sizes  to 
choose  from.  We  ship  anywhere.  Builders- 
Dealers  wanted.  Phone  or  write  today.  Atlantic 
Steel  and  Wood  Products,  Inc.,  Box  310,  Avon, 
New  York  14414.  Phone:  A/C  716-926-2560. 

HAY  &  STRAW 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa — mixed 
trefoil'  and  other  grades  of  choice  hay  delivered 
by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality  guaranteed. 
Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Melrose,  4-2591  before  8  A.M.  or  after  5  P.M. 
BALED  HAY  DELIVERED  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion.  For  more  information  write  or  call  after 
6:00  PM.  J.  W.  Christman,  RD  2,  Fort  Plain, 
New  York.  518-4-1144 _ _ 

CAN  DELIVER  all  grades  of  good  quality  hay. 
Also,  farmers  interested  in  selling  contact  us. 
D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York.  Phone: 
716-243-3311  or  716-243-2236. _ _ 

CHOICE  HAY,  all  grades.  Mohawk  Valley. 
Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc,,  Fort 
Plain,  New  York.  Telephone  4-5111. _ _ 

WANTED:  TOP  QUALITY  timothy  mixed  or 
timothy  hay:  also  straw  and  mulch — ten  ton 
lots.  “To  be  picked  up.”  Write  Box  141,  Plain- 
view,  N.  Y. _ 

GOOD  QUALITY  HAY  delivered  anywhere. 
Marcus  Delong,  Romulus,  N.  Y.  14541.  Ovid 
869-5675.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  ALFALFA  and  all  types  hay  and 

straw  delivered  by  truckload  on  approval.  Al¬ 
fred  Cobb,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  13165.  Phone 
315-789-2660. _ _ 

QUALITY  GRADED  HAY  &  Straw,  all  kinds 
shipped  or  trucked  anywhere.  Desmond  Hay 
Service,  Box  #402,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Tel. 
(201)748-1020. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


Send  for  furlher  information  and  prices. 
BR-106  ,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unodiila,  N.Y. 


1 
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FARMS  WANTED 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


WANTED— FARM  OP  200  to  300  good  crop 
acres  for  dairy  partnership  in  Central  New 
York.  Moderate  equity.  I^ox  369-KZ,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


farms— FINGER  LAKES  AREA  —  all  types 
and  size  farms.  Retirement  homes  —  hunting 
land.  Lakeshore  properties.  H.  M.  Stocking, 
Realtor,  Dundee,  New  York. _ 

VIRGINIA  livestock,  dairy  farms  and  country 
estates,  P.  M.  Browning,  Realtor,  John  H.  Hitt, 
Associate:  Culpeper,  Virginia. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Dairy  farms,  large  or  small, 
stocked  and  equipped  or  bare  in  Bradford 
County,  Penna.  Now  6th  county  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  in  New  York  Milk  Shed.  Harold  F. 
French,  Broker  since  1937,  Troy,  Pa. _ 

THIS  IS  THE  TIME  to  look  over  our  selection 
of  farms — take  title  to  your  choice  by  next 
Spring.  We  arrange  financing  needed  for  20 
years.  Inquiries  solicited  from  dairymen  wish¬ 
ing  to  locate  in  New  York  State  south  of  Thru¬ 
way.  Farm  listings  needed.  Wawayanda  Realty, 
RD#4,  Middletown.  N.  Y.  Phone  914-342-0791. 
135  ACRE  STOCK  AND  General  crop  farm 
near  Gettysburg,  Pa.  100  acres  tillable. 
$28,000.00.  Other  farms  large  &  small.  Adlers, 
Paul  Van  Cleve,  Agent,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 
Phone  624-8201. _ 

DAIRY-POULTRY  operation:  120  acres  on 
State  Hwy;  new  barn;  beautiful  home;  2 
brooks,  excellent  income;  fully  stocked  and 
equipped,  only  $55,000!  Bagnardi  Realty,  22 
Elm  Street,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. _ 

250  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 
125  stanchion  barn,  800  gallon  bulk  tank, 
Rochester  milk  market.  Gutter  cleaner,  18'x50' 
silo  with  unloader.  Cross  elevators  in  3  barns. 
Paved  barnyard.  Buildings  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Good  water  supply  plus  year  around 
creek.  Productive  level  alfalfa  land.  Extra 
land  adjoining  may  be  rented  reasonable.  3 
houses,  all  with  conveniences.  $85,000.  Burton 
H.  Davis,  Bergen,  New  York.  637-5792  &  494- 
1713.  Harris  Wilcox,  Inc.,  Brokers. 

ACRES  149:  WARSAW,  N.  Y.  115  tillable. 
Nice  view.  4  bedroom  modernized  home  in  very 
good  condition.  $30,000.  Burton  H.  Davis, 
Bergen,  New  York.  637-5792  &  494-1713.  Harris 
Wilcox,  Inc.,  Brokers. _ 

SENECA  LAKE:  ACRES  525.  4000'  un¬ 
developed  lake  frontage.  Modern  house,  barns. 
$275,000.  Burton  H.  Davis,  Bergen,  New  York. 
637-5792  &  494-1713.  Harris  Wilcox,  Inc., 

Brokers. _ 

2165-ACRB  RANCH.  WESTERN  Nebraska. 
Excellent  Grain-Livestock  ranch.  Fine  improve¬ 
ments.  Abundance  of  water,  700  acres  irri¬ 
gated.  $385,000.  Terms.  For  brochure  and  de¬ 
tails:  E.  Thomas  Stacey,  Byron  Reed  Co., 
Omaha.  Nebr.  68102. _ 

FOR  SALE:  BEEF  &  Broiler  Farm.  93  Acres— 
all  equipped.  Joseph  Gagnon,  Brunswick,  Me. 
VERY  PRODUCTIVE  FARM  of  560  acres, 
most  flat  to  slightly  rolling.  Will  grow  Alfalfa, 
potatoes  and  grain.  Barn  97  stanchions,  2  silos, 
large  milk  tank.  320  acres  tillable,  some  woods, 
3  ponds.  Lovely  large  3  family  home.  Buffalo 
Milk  Market  $82,000.  K.  M.  LeMieux,  Realtor, 
Strykersville,  New  York. _ 

115  ACRES:  PRIVATE  POND.  Beautiful 
trout  stream.  Two  camps.  Private  driveway 
with  chain.  $7,500.00.  Terms. — 100  Acres  of 
Timberland:  Secluded.  $1,900.00. — 40  Acres  of 
High  Ground.  Beautiful  view.  Near  good  trout 
fishing.  10  minute  drive  from  ski  area. 
$3,900.00.  Terms.  Write  Box  104,  Rangeley, 
Maine;  or  call  864-2291  after  9:30  p.m. _ 

BROILER- VEGETABLE  FARM,  Winterport, 
Maine  on  Route  lA,  overlooking  Penobscot 
River.  74  acres,  roadside  vegetable  stand.  13,000 
capacity  broiler  house,  central  hot  water  heat; 
automatic  drinkers,  hanging  feeders.  Raise  ten 
beef  yearly.  Eight  room  house,  with  furnished 
apartment  upstairs,  renting  $75.00  monthly. 
%  acre  stocked  farm  pond  and  potential  camp¬ 
site.  Steady  income.  Reason  for  selling,  re¬ 
tiring.  Clyde  Barden,  Winterport,  Maine. 
Phone  207-223-4838. _ 

UPSTATE  NEW  YORK:  GRACIOUS  Colonial 
Home,  200  Acre  Farm,  Pond,  Brook,  10,000 
planted  Evergreens.  Near  Glens  Falls,  near 
Saratoga,  short  drive  lakes  &  ski  areas.  Ex¬ 
cellent  Development  Possibilities.  Beautiful 
Adirondack  view.  Sacrifice  $48,000.  Call  AC 
518-632-5330.  Write  H.  Hartung,  RD#2,  Fort 
Ann,  N.  Y.  12827. _ 

149-A.  FARM:  67  Acres  in  Apple  Orchard, 
60  Acres  in  Hay,  22  Acres  Woods  and  Misc. 
Land.  Sugar  bush,  abundant  water,  one  house, 
packing  house  and  excellent  equipment.  This 
year’s  crop  is  sold.  A  buy  at  $55,000.  Dairy 
Farms — Large  and  Small — Stocked  or  Bare. 
Tom  Whittaker,  Realtor  and  Farm  Consultant, 
Brandon,  Vt.  247-6633  and  247-6682. _ 

145  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  over  looking  Cayuga 
Lake.  Some  frontage.  1  barn  40x60,  one  90x22 
—29  stanchions,  2  silos,  spring  water.  Com¬ 
fortable  modernized  home,  2  baths.  2nd  house, 
6  rooms.  Macadam  road,  excellent  soil-gentle 
rolling.  New  bulk  tank  and  barn  cleaner.  34 
Registered  Holsteins — with  feed  included  if 
sold  before  middle  of  October.  Health  reason 
for  sale.  C.  R.  Ward,  RI)#2,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Fayette  549-8735. _ 

FINGER  AKES  AREA:  400  acre  modern 
dairy  farm,  100  stanchion  basement  barn,  bulk 
tank,  2  modern  homes,  includes  all  equipment 
and  85  milk  cows.  Also  300  acre  dairy,  also 
250  acre  cash  crop,  several  others.  Let  us  show 
you  these  fine  farms.  Joseph  Lyon,  Broker. 
Edward  Brickie,  Salesman,  Phelps,  New  York. 
Phone  315-548-3182. _ 

buy  of  the  YEAR!  157-acre  New  York 

dairy  or  beef  farm  for  a  low  price!  100  acres 
tillable,  47  in  pasture,  2%  acres  Concord 
grapes,  creek  and  springs.  In  popular  Finger 
Lakes  area.  Comfortable  9-room  home  needs 
•Modernizing.  Running  water  indoors.  Good 
30x80  barn,  21  stanchions,  2-car  garage.  Build¬ 
ings  alone  insured  for  $16,000.  Really  a  thrifty 
buy  at  only  $11,200,  terms.  Quick  possession. 
Free  .  .  .  Big  lOS-page  I’aH-Winter  catalog! 
All  types  real  estate  coast  to  coast!  United 
Farm  Agency,  501-AA  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10017.  Area  Code  212;  YUkon  6-1547. 

UNAWARE  CO.,  N.  Y.— Have  many  fine 

farms,  some  stocked  &  equipped,  others  bare. 
Send  for  free  list.  Earl  G.  Bennett,  Bkr.,  B.  W. 
Ennist,  Agt.,  Davenport,  N.  Y.  (607)  CR8- 
4321. 

Free  catalog,  its  fact  filled  pages  of  ac¬ 

curate,  complete,  candid  descriptions  have 
Proved  helpful  to  thousands  of  folks  in  select¬ 
ing  “their”  property.  Its  hundreds  of  descrip¬ 
tions  include  almost  anything  you’re  likely  to 
Want,  in  many  sections  of  New  England  and 
Estate  New  York.  I’our  Effs,  Box  264AA, 
Manchester,  N.  H.  (Representatives  wanted.) 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE 


64  ACRE  FARM,  34  TILLABLE,  30  Acres 

woodsland,  choice  white  potato  land.  7  room 
home,  hot  air  heat,  2  baths,  shade  trees,  good 
road.  $30,000.  115  Acre  farm,  85  Acres  tillable, 
$40,000.  Retirement  homes,  John  B.  West, 
Broker,  Nelsonia,  Virginia. _ 

65  ACRE  FARM,  8  ROOM  House,  Barn- 

garage-woodshed-tool  shed.  All  in  good  shape. 
Charles  L.  Mosier,  Towanda,  Pa.,  RD#2 — 
Durell. _ 

FINGER  LAKES  AREA,  600  acres,  some  black 
flat  land  on  both  sides  of  State  Highway.  Ex¬ 
cellent  home  sites.  Motel  or  camping  sites, 
trout  stream.  Grade  A  dairy  set  up.  With  or 
without,  stock  and  equipment  or  without  build- 
ings.  Box  369-KM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

NEAR  CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE,  modern  dairy 
farm  with  170A,  3  homes,  barn  with  56  milking 
outlets,  heifer  loafing  barn,  Harvestore  silo 
with  unloader  ready  to  go.  Write  Ruth  Jack- 
son,  Ashville,  N.  Y.  14710. _ 

CATSKILL:  OPERATING;  Suitable  estate, 
subdivision:  200  acres  mostly  tillable,  \'2  mile 
highway  frontage,  springs,  barns,  silo,  10  room, 
year-round  Stone  House;  excellent  condition. 
Stocked,  equipped  $65,000.,  bare  $55,000.  Priolo 
Realty,  Main  Street,  Catskill,  New  York.  Free 
List. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 230  acre  Mohawk  Valley  daii-y 
farm.  45  stanchions,  2  silos,  5  box  stalls, 
Jamesway  equipped.  All  buildings  in  good 
condition.  2  farm  ponds,  never  fail  spring 
water,  good  alfalfa  land.  13  room  house,  oil 
heat,  1%  bath,  fireplace,  on  main  road.  Owners 
age  puts  this  farm  for  sale.  Complete  with 
cattle  and  machinery  $65,000.00.  Post  Office 
Box  144,  Canajoharie,  New  York. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FREE  FALL- WINTER  Catalog!  Bargains 
galore!  Coast-to-Coast !  Low  prices,  easy 
down  payments!  (Please  include  zip  code). 
Safe-Buy  Real  Estate  Agency,  712-NY  West 
Third,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72203. 

NORTH  EASTERN  CONNECTICUT:  Farms, 
acreage,  and  fine  colonial  homes  in  towns  of 
Brooklyn,  Hampton  and  Pomfret.  Send  for 
free  description.  North/East  Realty,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Connecticut.  Phone  456-9292. 


400  ACRE  FARM,  300  level  tillable.  70  stan¬ 
chion  barn,  cleaner,  concrete  silo.  Duplex- 
home,  hot  water  heated,  12  rooms,  2  baths, 
$400  taxes.  $35,000.  With  50  Holstein  cows,  25 
head  young  stock,  3  tractors,  complete  equip¬ 
ment.  $70,000.  Wimple,  Realtor,  Sloansville, 
N.  Y.  Call  518-875-6355.  Free  Lists. 


MOHAWK  VALLEY  FARM,  new  quonset  type 
barn,  43  ties,  bulk  tank,  Jamesway  cleaner,  65 
head  Brown  Swiss  Cattle,  excellent  water 
supply,  modern  home,  4  bedrooms,  1%  baths. 
Owner  will  help  finance.  Call  Fonda,  N.  Y. 
3-0141  nights,  Myra  K.  Van  Alstyne,  Broker. 

DIRECT  FROM  OWNER,  410  acre  Delaware 
County  dairy-poultry  farm.  Real  money  maker. 
Ideal  set-up  for  brothers  or  father-son  opera¬ 
tion.  Registered  Holstein  dairy,  17,000#  herd 
average.  50  milkers  plus  young  stock.  Auto¬ 
matic  feed  mill  for  both  dairy  and  poultry. 
13,000  layers,  automatic  feeders,  waterers  and 
egg  handling  equipment.  Established  retail  egg 
route  plus  farm  retail  store.  Located  on  main 
highway  15  minutes  from  shopping  centers. 
Housing  for  five  families.  Gross  income  of 
$110,000.  Price  complete  $150,000.  Box  369-KH, 
Ithaca,  New  York  14850. 


210  ACRE— 130  TILLABLE,  EXCELLENT 
Buildings,  Stanchions — 50;  500  gal.  Bulk  Tank, 
20  acres  corn.  Farm  Pond,  Oil  Heat.  Borders 
U.S.  Rt.  11,  1  mile  from  town.  William  De- 
vine,  DeKalb  Junction,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM— 75  ACRES  WITH  20  room  Boarding 
house.  All  improvements.  Also  out  buildings. 
Inquire — Sunny  Brook  Fai'm,  Beach  Lake,  Pa. 
Prop.,  A.  Ventura. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 


RARE  FLOWERS— WILD  Iris,  dwarf,  blue. 
Special — 15 — $1.00.  Savage  Gardens,  Box  163, 
McMinnville,  Tenn. 


HOBBIES 


CANE  CHAIRS  for  fun  and  profit!  Seat  weav¬ 
ing  kits,  free  instructions — Premium  medium 
Cane  $2.75;  Fibre  Rush  $2.95,  postpaid.  Com¬ 
plete  catalog  finest  seating,  refinishing,  sten¬ 
ciling  materials,  25^  (refunded  first  order).  The 
Workshop,  Dept.  AA,  122  Main  St.,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y.  14527. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  VERMONT  Fancy  Grade, 
Gallon  $6.50;  Half  Gallon,  $3.75,  plus  postal 
charges.  Shipped  insured  mail.  Kenneth  F. 
Putnam,  South  Ryegate,  Vermont  05069. 


Another  Big  mU  Preferred 
Service  Program  Benefit 


Barn  Breeding  Chart 


Eastern’s  5-in-l 


■  365  day  calendar. 

■  Dairy  breeding-calving  dates. 

■  Heat  expectancy  table  with  guide  lines  for 
best  settling. 

■  Breeding  record  for  your  entire  herd. 

■  Convenient  storage  for  Max-O-Matic  breed¬ 
ing  tags,  registration  papers,  etc. 

This  sturdy,  colorful,  16"  x  23y2"  chart  is 
yours  as  one  of  the  more  than  25  extra  ben¬ 
efits  which  are  a  part  of  the  exclusive  Eastern 
Preferred  Service  Program. 

Want  more  facts?  Call  your  Eastern  tech¬ 
nician  today. 


Artificial  Insemination 
Cooperative,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  51 8 
Ithaca,  New  York  14850 


EASTERN  —  THE  MOST  FOR  YOUR 
MONEY  MAKES  THE  MOST  MONEY 
FOR  YOU. 


HELP  WANTED 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED.  FULLY  experienced 
in  operating  milking  machines  and  caring  for 
cows.  Excellent  housing  for  married  man. 
Steady  year  round  employment.  Top  wages 
and  bonus.  Garelick  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass. 
617-528-9000  days  or  evenings  call  Israel 
Garelick  617-528-1122. _ 

WANTED:  MAN,  BOY  or  girl  for  general 
farm  work.  Russell  Peters,  Sr.,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
COOK  WANTED— WOMAN  to  cook  in  chil- 
di-en’s  home  for  20-35  people.  Must  be  able  to 
prepare  good  simple  food.  Maintenance  and 
living  arrangements  provided.  Write:  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Coyne,  1156  North  Broadway,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. _ 

GENERAL  MAINTENANCE  MAN  Over  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  physically  fit  to  do  all 
around  outdoor  and  indoor  work  for  a  small 
hospital  located  on  estate  grounds.  Must  have 
references  and  a  good  work  record:  permanent 
employment  with  good  benefits  including  a 
pension  plan.  Salary  range  $200-$250  month 
plus  single  room  and  board.  High  Point  Hos¬ 
pital,  Upper  King  Street,  Port  Chester,  New 
York.  914-WE9-4420. 

NURSERY  FOREMEN  WANTED.  Also  Green¬ 
house  men  and  Farm  tractor  operators.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Good  salaries,  steady  employment,  vaca¬ 
tions,  bonus  system.  Housing  available.  Baier 
Lustgarten  Farms  &  Nurseries,  Middle  Island, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  11953.  Area  Code  (516)924-3444. 
KITCHEN  WORKER:  Over  45  years  of  age, 
permanent  employment,  5  day  week,  8  hours, 
split  shift;  fringe  benefits,  including  pension 
plan.  Salai-y  $175  per  month  plus  single  room 
and  board;  merit  increases.  Small  hospital  in 
suburbs  on  large  estate  grounds.  Must  be 
sober  and  have  references.  Call  (reverse 
charges)  or  write  J.  Barber,  High  Point  Hospi- 
tal.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  914-WE9-4420. _ 

SALES— FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES.  Major 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Corp.  Positions  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  To  qualify  a 
college  degree  in  Agriculture  is  necessary.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  including  salary  requii'ements.  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.,  Gay  &  Fallsway 
Streets,  Baltimore,  Md.  21202.  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity  Employer. _ 

PHARMACIST— FINGER  LAKES  University 
Town.  Salary  $12,000.  plus  pension  fund. 
Good  Opportunity  for  30  to  40  year  old  married 
man.  Box  369-KC,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

FARMER  -  with  general  farming  experience, 
particularly  raising  feeder  beef  cattle  and  some 
fruit.  Will  pay  reasonable  good  salary  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  house.  If  interested,  advise  fully  on  ex¬ 
perience,  habits,  age  and  size  of  family.  Charles 
F.  Colbert,  Jr.,  3881  Lower  River  Road, 
Youngstown,  New  York  14174. _ 

WANTED:  YEAR  ROUND,  Sober  dairyman; 
experienced  milker.  Housing:  good  wages. 
Large  modern  operation;  pipeline  system. 
Swarlea  Farms,  Poland,  New  York  13431. 

WANTED:  SOMEONE  TO  Remove  dead  trees 
in  return  for  wood,  and  trim  good  trees  in  a 
10  acre  apple  orchard.  Write  Harry  T.  Field, 
MR9.  Oneida,  N.  Y.  13421. _ 

COMPANION  WANTED:  ELDERLY  lady 
will  share  her  modern  country  home  with  con¬ 
genial  woman,  household  expenses  paid,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  light  household  duties:  references  re- 
quired.  Gertrude  Griffin,  Ft.  Ann,  N.  Y. _ 

GENERAL  STAFF  NURSES:  Day  and  eve- 
ning.  Accredited  geriatric  institution;  active  re¬ 
habilitation  program;  in-service  education  and 
hospital  affiliation.  One  hour  N.Y.C.,  two  near¬ 
by  colleges.  Begin  $485  month  to  $545  in  2 
years.  Evening  differential.  Live-in  available. 
Liberal  benefits.  Write  or  call  Personnel, 
Westchester  County  Home,  25  Bradhurst  Ave., 
Hawthorne,  N.  Y.  914  LYric  2-8500,  ext.  2666, 
PRACTICAL  NURSES— Licensed  N.Y.S.  or 
eligible  for.  Accredited  geriatric  institution  one 
hour  N.Y.C.  Active  rehabilitation  program: 
in-service  education  and  hospital  affiliation. 
Two  nearby  colleges.  Begin  $408  to  $458  in  two 
years;  eve.  and  night  differential.  Live-in 
available:  liberal  benefits.  Write  or  call:  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Westchester  County  Home,  25  Brad¬ 
hurst  Ave.,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.  914  LYric  2-8500, 
ext.  2666. _ 

BOY — DAIRY  PWRM — room,  board,  laundry. 
Pay  starts  $30.00  per  week.  Box  369-JT, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

DAIRY  &  GRAIN  Farmer  60,  needs  house¬ 
keeper,  neat,  honest,  references.  Robert  Ains¬ 
worth,  Whitesville,  N.  Y. 

MAINTENANCE  handy  man — married  or 
single — modern  childrens’  camp — yearly  em¬ 
ployment.  Good  salary,  board,  lodging.  Write 
Camp  Ma-Ho-Ge,  Swan  Lake,  New  York. 
WORKMAN,  ALONE-IN-The- World,  Wants 
Country  Cook-Bookkeei^er.  Box  369-KN,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y,  14850. _ 

WANTED:  MARRIED  MAN  to  manage  large 
progressive  Holstein  dairy  farm  in  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.  Prefer  Ag  school  graduate.  Top 
salary  and  good  working  conditions.  Send  de¬ 
tails  about  self,  family,  background,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  references.  Box  369-KU,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. 

HORSE  CARETAKER,  Long  Island  Estate. 
Good  wages,  apartment  and  utilities  included. 
Need  excellent  references.  Box  369-KT,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. _ 

MAN  OR  COUPLE,  Middle-aged,  for  mainten¬ 
ance  of  beef  and  horses.  Caring  for  grounds, 
200  acres.  Permanent.  Absentee  Owner.  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.  Good  salary,  free  rent,  utilities, 
TV,  employee’s  benefits,  good  conditions.  Write 
to  David  Cogan,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  —  SCIENTIFIC  BREEDING 
Farm  needs  family  man.  Modern  home  avail¬ 
able.  Permanent.  Brender’s  Leghorns,  Fern- 
dale,  N,  Y,  Tel.  914-292-4321.  _ _ 

WANTED:  A  FARMER  for  top-notch  reg¬ 
istered  Angus  Farm.  Knowledge  of  planting  and 
harvesting  crops  essential.  Excellent  housing. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience  and  abil¬ 
ity.  Call  Lynn  Potter,  Mohawk  Farms,  Cana- 
joharie,  N.  Y.  518-CA4-5262. 

WANTED:  HERDSMAN.  Must  be  experienced 
in  handling  registered  beef  herd.  Excellent 
housing.  Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  background.  Call  Lynn  Potter,  Mohawk 
Farms,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  518-CA4-5262. 

WANTED:  BY  PRINCETON,  New  Jersey 
couple,  general  houseworker.  Pleasant  and  com¬ 
fortable  living  and  working  conditions  and  ade¬ 
quate  free  time.  Good  salary  on  year  round 
basis  with  at  least  one  month  paid  vacation 
time.  Heavy  cleaning  and  family  laundry  done 
by  outside  help.  Satisfactory  references  re¬ 
quired.  Apply:  Mrs.  H.  Russell  Butler,  Jr.,  91 
Battle  Road,  Princeton,  N.  J.  08540. 

HERDSMAN  for  herd  of  Registered  Holsteins. 
Prefer  young  single  man  to  live  in.  Will  teach 
someone  wanting  to  learn.  David  Moore,  South 
Royalton,  Vt.  05068. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ELECTRICIAN.  YEAR-ROUND  position. 
Three  weeks  paid  vacation,  other  benefits. 
Write  George  Junior  Republic,  Freeville,  N.  Y., 
Plant  Engineer. 

AUTO  MECHANIC.  YEAR- round  position. 
Three  weeks  paid  vacation,  other  benefits. 
Write  George  Junior  Republic,  Freeville,  N.  Y., 
Plant  Engineer. _ _ 

WANTED  —  MARRIED  MAN— No  children— 
for  work  on  Private  Estate  —  Reference  re¬ 
quired.  A  6  room  unfurnished  house  available. 
Must  have  car.  Booc  369-KX,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
14850. _ 

COUPLE,  SEMI-RETIRED— light  cooking  and 
housework  for  two.  Private  four  room  apart¬ 
ment.  Westchester.  Write  Suite  3G,  8E.  48  St., 
N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y 

FARMER  WANTED:  STEADY  job  on  Sussex 
County,  N.  J.  country  place  for  experienced, 
congenial,  small  family  married  man  with  a 
knack  with  horses.  No  cows.  Reasonable  hours, 
good  wages,  house  with  oil  fuel  supplied.  If 
your  references  will  not  stand  close  investiga¬ 
tion,  do  not  apply.  Write  Box  369-KW,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED— (PREFER  Married) 
for  60-70  Holsteins,  Pen  Stable-Pipeline  milker. 
Must  be  first  class  milker  and  good  with  cows. 
2  bedroom  Mobile  home  furnished  heat — elec¬ 
tric  &  Extras.  Time  off  &  paid  vacation,  cover¬ 
ed  by  Workmen’s  Compensation.  Top  wages. 
Refei’ence  required.  Call  after  7  PM  203-848- 
9785.  Conrad  Nelson,  RFD#1,  Uncasville, 
Conn. 

MAN  OR  BOY,  for  small  horse  farm,  near 
everything,  good  wages.  Write  Box  247,  Old 
Westbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
EXPERIENCED,  CLEAN,  TIDY,  cook  house- 
keeper — for  friendly  family,  3  children,  ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  own  room,  bath,  other  help, 
Ijeautiful  surroundings,  country  Estate.  Refer¬ 
ences  necessary.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Box  369-LB, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  ON  Dairy  Farm 
to  assist  with  milking  and  chores.  Widower 
alone.  Modern  Home.  Box  444,  Friendship, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  716-973-2792. _ 

HERDSMAN  WANTED:  For  top  Eastern 
Guernsey  herd.  Excellent  working  conditions 
and  wages.  House  and  utilities  furnished. 
Should  understand  artificial  insemination,  test¬ 
ing,  showing.  Inquiry  kept  confidential.  Answer 
giving  phone  number  if  possible  as  well  as 
address.  Box  369-LA,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 

HONEY 


EXTRACTED  HONEY  —  Clover.  Buckwheat 
or  Fallflower,  5  lb.  container  $2.30.  3 — $6.00: 
6 — $11.00.  Prepaid  3i'd  zone.  We  use  stainless 
steel  extractors  and  tanks.  Lang  Apiaries.  Box 
A.  Gasport.  New  York. _ 

HOWLAND’S  HONEY  —  Our  New  Famous 
Clover,  New  York’s  finest:  5  lb.  pail  $2.20, 
case  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $10.48.  Above  postpaid  3i'd 
zone.  1 — 60  lb.  can  $10.98;  2 — 60’s  $21.36:  5 
or  more  60’s  $10.38  ea.  Delicious  Wildflower 
(Wild  Raspberry)  1  —  60  lls.  can  $10.38:  2  -  60’s 
$20.16:  5  or  more  60’s  $9.78  ea.  60’s  FOB  5% 
discount  5  or  more  60’s  at  Honey  Plant.  Sold 
by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York. 


INSTRUCTIDN 


GAME  WARDEN.  GOVERNMENT  Hunter, 
Forestry,  Park  and  Wildlife  Services  announce 
job  openings  regularly.  Pi-epare  at  home  for 
outdoor  work,  good  pay,  security.  Complete 
information  Free!  Write  North  American 
School  of  Conservation-BH,  Newport,  Cali¬ 
fornia  92660. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP  ITCHING — Promotes  healing  of  piles: 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 
Falls,  Maine. 

QUICK-JOHN — Cleans  septic  tanks,  cesspools, 
outdoor  toilets.  Stops  odors,  backups.  Opens 
drains.  6  premeasured  treatments  $2.95,  12 — 
$4.95.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Ryter  Co., 
Madelia  20,  Minn. _ 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  repairing  books  and 
tools.  Free  catalog.  North  American,  Box 
77-RL,  Fox  River  Grove,  Illinois  60021. _ 

LIGHTNING  RODS — We  specialize  in  complete 
and  economical  lightning  protection  systems. 
Free  inspection  or  information.  Morse-Collins, 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  mem- 
ber  United  Lightning  Protection  Association. 
LIGHTNING  PROTECTION— No  person  ever 
harmed,  no  building  ever  struck  or  burned 
under  our  Lightning  Rods.  Over  20,000  Master 
Label  Underwriters’  Approved  Installations. 
Phone  collect  603-742-1809  for  estimates  or 
write  American  Lightning  Rod  Company,  Sixth 
Sti’eet,  Dover,  New  Hampshire. _ 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES— furnaces,  coal,  oil, 
gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  Co..  793  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York. _ 

“SEPTIC  PEPS-IT”  for  cesspools,  septic  tanks, 
dry  wells,  filter  beds,  outhouses.  Prevents  and 
corrects  odors,  backup.  Keeps  systems  flowing. 
6  months  supply  $2.95.  1  year  $5.90.  Electric 
Sewer  Cleaning  Co.,  Boston  84,  Massachusetts. 
WALLPAPER  Manufacturers’  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
2468,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19147.  Buy  direct  and 
save  50%  or  more.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 
Enclose  25(1  for  Postage  and  Handling. _ 

FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  of  fabulous  gift- 
ware  to  help  you  do  your  Christmas  shopping 
in  the  comfort  of  your  home.  Bella,  140-18 
Burden  Crescent.  Briarwood,  N.  Y.  11435. 
SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED  SAFES  (factory 
seconds).  Write:  Hamilton  Safe  Co.,  Beloit  9, 
Wisconsin. 

LEG  SORE  SUFFERERS  -  -  Send  for  Free 
Book  on  proven  Viscose  for  relief  of  pain  and 
aches  of  leg  ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due 
to  deep  vein  congestion.  Works  as  you  walk. 
Viscose  Co.,  100  West  Chicago  Avenue,  Dept. 
J.A.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. _ 

WINE  MAKING  KIT.  Includes  Everything. 
$4.95  Postpaid.  Darcy  Elkins,  Box  146,  Kings- 
ton,  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  GIFT  CATALOG!  Page  after  page  of 
colorful,  desirable  gift  merchandise  at  bargain 
prices.  Send  your  name  and  address  for  free 
copy.  Helman  &  Son,  Box  W-165,  Erie,  Penna. 
16510. 


RUBBER  STAMPS 


RUBBER  STAMPS— BUSINESS  cards,  print¬ 
ing,  imprinted  salesbooks,  metal  nameplates, 
personalized  keytags.  Zip  Code  numbers  Di¬ 
rectory.  Champlain  Industries,  Hinesburg,  Ver¬ 
mont  05461. 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


BARN  CLEANERS — silo  unloaders,  engineered 
by  Patz.  New  different  bunk  feeders,  manure 
stackers,  replacement  chains  for  all  make 
cleaners,  low  cost,  easy  terms.  Nold  Farm 
Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Willard  Howland,  South- 
ampton.  Mass. _ 

"USED  CONVEYOR  BELTING”  Rubber 
covered — like  new,  all  sizes — all  plys.  Phone 
or  write:  E.  L.  Ashmus  Belting  Company, 
6038-49th  Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Telephone 
652-4596. _ 

LAMINATED  RAFTERS  &  Arches  for  barns 
and  sheds.  Douglas  Fir  bonded  with  completely 
waterproof  glue.  Popular  sizes  stocked.  Extra 
heavy  rafters  —  extra  low  prices.  Box  S-106, 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. _ 

LINCOLN  WELDERS,  GENERATORS,  Seat 
Cushions,  Rock  Drills  &  Jigers.  Free  Litera¬ 
ture.  Dan  Hudon,  Box  345,  Barneveld,  N.Y. 
13304. _ 

AUTOMATIC  BALERS— 100  to  choose.  35 
used  hay  conditioners  $150  and  up.  Haybine 
used  1  season,  used  Owatonna  and  IHC  SP 
windrowers,  20  used  rollabar  rakes  $225  &  up. 
30  rotary  &  flail  choppers,  25  field  harvesters 
in  1  &  2  row  heads,  blowers  $100  &  up.  Forage 
wagons — set  up  yourself  $900  delivered.  125 
crawlers  &  wheel  tractors.  Dismantling  5  acres 
for  parts.  Don  Howard — Canandaigua,  New 
York.  AC,  MF,  Oliver,  Ford,  New  Holland, 
Papec,  Ontario  Drills,  Cobey,  Brillion,  Lamco, 
Farmec,  Owatonna,  Bush  Hog,  McCulloch  & 
many  others. _ 

TRACTOR  BUYS — 5  John  Deere  crawlers — 1 
MC  W/200  hours  use.  AC-D-17-550  hours,  John 
Deere  3010-555  hours.  Ford  6000-20  hours, 
Newfield  3-4  plow  diesel — 5  hours  $3500.  Oliver 
77  diesel  $1595,  IHC  MD  diesel  wide  front — 
#1395,  Minn.  Moline  335  W/new  loader — 600 
hours  $2150.  Minn.  Moline  445—1050  hours 
$1585,  Allis  Chalmers  WD  W/wide  front  $1095, 
0-15  like  new  $2395.  Don  Howard — Canandai- 
gua.  N.  Y. _ 

ROCK  PICKERS,  BESTLAND  —  8  Models  In 
World  Wide  Use!  Write  Viel  Manufacturing 
Company,  Billings,  Montana. _ 

WANTED  —  ALLIS  CHALMERS  Roto  Balers. 
Brice  Creesy,  Andover.  Ohio. _ 

NOW  HAVE  OVER  100  Owatonna  windrowers 
sold,  very  happy  owners  making  green  hay — 
even  with  rainy  conditions  and  a  new  minimum 
of  work.  Can  vise  your  equipment  in  trade. 
Don  Howard — Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _ 

CIDER  &  WINE  PRESSES,  New  and  rebuilt. 
Repairs  and  Supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Cata¬ 
logue  #66.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co.,  185 
Oakland  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  08618. _ 

SHREDDER  COMPOST  GRINDER  less  4  HP 
engine  $49.00;  with  engine  $99.00.  Universal 
Mfg.  Co.,  324  West  Tenth,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. _ 

FOR  SALE:  All  parts  cheap,  Cletz'ac  AD,  AG, 
BD,  BG,  CG,  HD7,  HD14,  AC-L,  TD18,  TD14A, 
TD9,  D2,  D8,  complete  dozers.  Engines  and 
parts,  GM371,  GM671,  Hercules,  JXD,  DOOC, 
Waukesha,  D2,  D4,  D7,  D8,  TD9,  TD14,  TD18, 
and  power  units.  Track  Rails — D2,  D4,  D6,  D8, 
TD9,  Oliver,  Cletracs.  Carco  and  Hyster 
Winches — $250.00  up.  Many  parts  not  listed. 
Ben  Lombardo,  RD#2,  Sinking  Spring,  Penna. 
(215)944-7171,  no  answer  678-1941. _ 

FOR  SALE:  USED,  6  can,  side  opening  milk 
cooler  with  nearly  new  compressor.  $200.  E.  H. 
Stiles.  RD#3,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

GIRTON  TANK  —  USED  Three  Months.  300 
Gallons.  Olean,  N.  Y.  933-8071. _ 

RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS.  Attractive  low 
prices.  Repairs  for  all  models.  Rice  Mfg.  Co., 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 

FARROWING  CRATES— COMPLETE  $22.95. 
Free  Literature.  Dealerships  Available.  Dolly 
Enterprises.  180  Main,  Colchester,  III. _ 

INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  —  part  or  full 
time  making  building  blocks,  automatic  elec¬ 
tric  and  hydraulic  operated.  Rated  at  400  plus 
blocks  per  hour.  Machine  and  all  accessories 
for  sale  at  $2800.  Write  PO  Box  338,  Meadville, 
Penna. _ 

SPLIT  GIANT  ROCKS  economically!  Terrific 
2000  degree  kerosene  torch,  99  practical  uses. 
Destroys  stumps,  sprays,  dries  concrete.  800,- 
000  users.  Fi'ee  literature.  Sine,  NY3,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa. 

26  TIE  STANCHIONS,  WATERERS.  607- 
AR2-1564.  East  Shore  Drive,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE:  ONE  used  two  row  McCormick 
Corn  Picker — can  be  mounted  on  a  Farmall  M 
tractor  or  larger,  in  good  condition.  Write  or 
call  Frank  Ruggiero,  724  Middletown  Ave., 
New  Haven,  Conn. _ 

PIG  CREEP  FEEDER— 8  Bushel  Capacity. 
$38.50.  Free  Literature.  Dealerships  Available. 
Dolly  Enterprises,  180  Main,  Colchester, 
Illinois. _ 

HOG  HOLDING  CRATES— $34.50.  Free  Lit- 
erature.  Dealerships  Available.  Dolly  Enter- 
prises,  180  Main,  Colchester,  Illinois. _ 

SPEEDCAT  compact  crawler  tractors.  Hess 
Equipment  Co.,  213  East  Gore  Road,  Erie, 
Penna. _ 

IHC  125  S.P.  Combine  12'  tank-excellent — 
$2,400.00.  1964  M.  M.  Uni  System  Picker 
Sheller — very  good  condition — $4,000.00.  M.  H. 
50  Clipper  Combine  PTO,  bagger — Excellent — 
$800.00.  A.  L.  Pettit  &  Son  Equipment,  Inc., 
Route  50,  South  of  Ballston  Spa,  New  York. 
Phone  885-5110:  885-9870 _ 

DISCOUNT  PRICES  NOW  AVAILABLE! 
Savings  to  75%  on  new,  used  parts  for  250 
makes,  models,  wheel,  crawler  tractors.  Tre¬ 
mendous  catalog.  Send  25^.  Surplus  Tractor 
Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  N.  D. _ 

SOIL  MOVERS — Carry-all  Scrapers,  Elevator 
Scrapers.  Models  in  stock,  90E,  625RF,  425RF, 
225RF.  Wayne  Wyant,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


SAW  CHAIN 

DIRECT  TO  YOU  AT  FACTORY  PRICES! 
Brand  new,  first  quality,  fully  guaranteed!  In 
.404",  1/2"  and  7/16"  pitch.  Chain  for  bar 
of  any  saw  with  cutting  length  of; 

12^'  to  14"  $10.00  15"  to  16"  $11.00 

17"  to  20"  $13.00  21"  to  24"  $15.00 

GUIDE  BARS:  New,  hard-nose,  to  fit: 
Homellte  17"  $17.00,  21"  $19.00 
McCulloch  18"  $18.00,  24"  $21.00 
SPROCKETS:  Direct-drive  sprocket  $4.00; 

Gear-drive  sprocket  $2.50. 

Add  50c  to  total  order  for  shipping 
(For  COD  send  .$2. 00  deposit) 

Be  sure  to  give  saw  name,  bar  cutting  length, 
and  pitch  used  or  number  of  drive  links  In  chain. 
Send  check  or  money  order  today  to: 

ZIP-PENN  INC.  BOX  179-HD>  Erie,  Penna. 
For  big  savings  on  other  bars-,  saw  parts, 
acce.s.sories,  write  for  complete  catalog. 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


CALF  CREEP  FEEDERS— 26  Bushel,  Feeds  30 
Calves,  $88.50.  Free  Literature.  Dealerships 
Available.  Dolly  Enterprises,  180  Main,  Col- 
chester,  Illinois. _ 

PUMPS  —  Manure,  irrigation,  contractors, 

fire.  Hess  Equipment  Co.,  213  East  Gore  Road, 
Erie,  Penna.  _ 

MONTHLY  SPECIAL  —  LET  us  have  your 
inquiries  on  tanks.  1800  to  5700  gallon.  Many 
sizes  in  stock.  Call  368-2421  or  368-2431  (Area 
Code  412).  Portersville  Equipment,  a  division 
of  Gibson  Industries,  Inc.,  Portersville  (Butler 
County),  Pennsylvania  16051. 

COMMERCIAL  SKI  TOW  used  one  season, 
complete  with  1500'  of  plastic  rope.  Snow  Cat 
tractor  with  snow  packer  and  28"  pads.  All 
equipment  in  excellent  condition.  Asking 
$2000.00.  Johnson’s  Farm,  Box  #83,  R.D.  1, 
Belvidere,  New  Jersey.  Phone  201-475-2782. 

NURSERY  STOCK 


1000  NURSERY  ITEMS  —  Evergreen — Tree 
Seeds,  Seedlings,  Shrubs,  Trees.  Horticultural- 
Propagation  supplies.  Catalog.  Mellinger’s, 
North  Lima  42.  Ohio, _ 

STARK  BRO’S  NEW  150th  Anniversary  Cata¬ 

log  Free!  Spectacular  full-color  display  of 
Giant-size  Apples,  Peaches,  Nectarines  (Fuzz¬ 
less  Peaches),  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Plums 
from  Dwarf,  Semi-Dwarf,  Standard  Size  trees. 
Ornamentals,  Roses,  etc.  Guaranteed.  Stark, 
Dept.  30307,  Louisiana,  Missouri  63353. 

PEACH,  PLUM  TREES — low  as  20d.  Cherries, 

pears,  apples,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10^. 
Shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25^  up. 
Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for 
Free  color  catalog  and  $2.00  Free  bonus  infor¬ 
mation.  Tennessee  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  1, 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 

KELLY  DWARF  APPLES  begin  to  bear  the 
year  after  planting,  then  heavy  crops  of  giant 
fruits  year  after  year.  Biggest  selling  varieties. 
Also  Dwarf  Pears.  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries. 
New  Fallred  Everbearing  Raspberries,  Geneva 
Everbearing  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Blueberries, 
Nuts.  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Write  for 
colorful  farm  and  garden  guide  and  catalog 
Free.  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  963  Maple  Street, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  14437. 

FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  Raspberry, 
Blueberry  plants.  Dwarf  fruit  trees,  flowering 
shrubs,  ornamentals.  Complete  line  highest 
quality,  true-to-name  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 
52-page  catalog  fi-ee — write  Bountiful  Ridge 
Nurseries,  Box  RC-106,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 
21853. 

25  COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE:  only  $4.75 
postpaid.  Four  year,  8"  to  12"  strong  plants. 
Make  outstanding  trees  for  boundary  markers, 
windbreaks,  etc.  Densely  pyramidal — from 
bluish-green  to  shining  blue.  Prefer  sun.  Free 
Catalog.  Musser  Forests,  Inc.,  Box  83-JC, 
Indiana,  Pa. 


PHOTO  SERVICE  &  SUPPLIES 


12  EXP.  KODACOLOR — $2.49.  includes  new 
film.  Reprint  13d.  12  exp.  B&W — 79d.  Hoosier 
Photos.  Box  1405AA,  Muncie,  Indiana. _ 

TRIAL  OFFER — Limit  one  roll.  Black  &  whRe. 
8 — 35d:  12 — 45d.  Kodacolor,  8 — $1.75;  12 — 
$2.00.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  191-R,  Lyons, 
New  York  14489. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLUEBERRY 
Plants  for  Fall  planting — The  latest  and  best 
in  small  fruit  plants  including — Vesper,  Cats- 
kill.  Howard,  Frontenac,  Sparkle.  Jerseybells. 
Midland,  Midway,  Fairfax,  also  Ozark  Beauty, 
Geneva,  and  Ogallala  Everbearing  strawberry 
plants.  Latham,  Madawaska,  Gatineau  and  the 
Fallred  Evei'bearing  Raspberries.  Write  for  free 
Color  Catalog.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass. 


PRINTING 


BEAUTIFUL  “Miniature  Art  Calendars”  for 
Personal  or  Business  Use!  Imprinted,  4  lines, 
15.  $2.00— Blank,  20,  $2.00— Send  for  Free 
Sample  and  “Bargain  Bulletin.”  Llanerch 
Shop,  538-AR,  Wales  Havertown,  Pennsylvania 
19083. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NO  TAXES  NEAR  Dade  City.  "Two  bedrooms, 
bath,  cement  block  house.  Garage,  work  shop, 
deep  well,  lot  90x127.  $5,500.00.  Albert  Clark, 
PO  Box  543,  Trilby,  Florida  33593. _ _ 

FOR  SALE,  LEASE  For  Hunting,  140 375 
acres:  location:  Chenango  Forks,  Bainbridge. 
New  York.  Three  hours  N.  Y.  C.  Box  355,  Red 
Hook,  N,  Y, _ 

460  ACRES  HEART  OF  New  York  State  Dairy- 
land.  Milking  space  for  100  cows,  grain  storage 
for  carload  lots.  Abundant  water.  Write  Box 
369-KR.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. _ . 

FREE  FALL-HOLIDAYS  CATALOG!  Big  180 
pages!  Selected  Best  thruout  the  U.S.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  properties  described,  pictured — Land, 
Farms,  Homes.  Businesses — Waterfront,  Recre¬ 
ation,  Retirement.  66  Years’  service,  490  Of¬ 
fices,  36  states  Coast  to  Coast.  Mailed  Free 
from  the  World’s  Laz’gest!  Strout  Realty,  60-R, 
E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y,  10017. _ 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  for  farm  near 
water,  or  ocean — 1  or  2  or  3  beautiful  N.  Y. 
Central  Railway  Stations  in  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. — buildings  and  land.  Large 
frontage  on  highways,  strategic  locations, 
Harold  Bach,  82  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


WANT  TO  SELL  your  farm,  home,  motel  or 
other  business  or  real  estate  for  cash  ?  Call  or 
write,  W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 
N,  Y. 


SAWDUST  &  SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS  in  carload  lots. 
Sawdust  in  bulk  truckloads,  also  baled  shav¬ 
ings.  Bono  Sawdust  Co.,  33-30  127th  Place, 
Corona  68,  New  York.  'Tel.  Hickory  6-1374. 

SHELLED  NUTS  &  SPICES 

BLACK  WALNUTS,  PECANS,  English 
nuts.  Filberts,  Almonds,  Cashews,  Brazils, 
Pepper  $1.25Lb.  Dried  Mushrooms  $3.60Lb. 
Sassafras  $1.75Lb.  Peerless,  538AA  Central- 
park,  Chicago  60624.  . 


SITUATION  WANTED 


REFINED  WOMAN  40  WISHES  Housekeeping 
Companion  job  in  womanless  home.  Box  369- 
KS,  Ithaca,  N,  Y.  14850. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SIGNS 

PLASTIC  POSTED— Land  Signs.  Durable,  in- 

expensive,  legal,  free  sample.  Minuteman, 
Stanfordville,  New  York, _ 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS.  Mailbhx  —  Lawn 

Markers,  Farm  Signs,  Special  Signs,  Printing 
ail  kinds.  Sample  catalog.  Signs,  54  Hamilton, 
Auburn,  New  York  13021  Dept.  G. 

NO  TRESPASSING— NO  Hunting— Posted. 
Heavy  2  Color.  100 — $4.25.  Evans  Printer,  44 
North  10th  Street.  Reading.  Pa.  19601. 

SILOS 


SILOS.  SILO  UNLOADERS— barn  cleaners. 
Nold  Farm  Supply.  Rome.  N.  Y. 


SPARROW  TRAPS 


SPARROWS  EAT  PROFITS!  Get  new,  im¬ 
proved  trap.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Free  par¬ 
ticulars^^ 


STAMPS  8c  COINS 


I  PAY  $250  each  for  1924  14  green  Franklin 
stamps,  rotary  perforated  eleven  ($2,500  un¬ 
used).  Send  20^  for  illustrated  folders  show¬ 
ing  amazing  prices  paid  for  old  stamps,  coins, 
coliections.  Vincent,  85AA,  Bronx,  New  York 
10458. _ 

LINCOLN  CENTS.  VF  1955-S.  1954,  1949, 
1942-S.  All  Four  $1.00.  Free  Pricelist.  Edel’s, 
Carlyle.  Illinois  62231. 


TIMBER 


WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER,  also  Sawmill 
Operators  and  Loggers  with  equipment.  Write 
Joseph  T,  Rossi  (jorp..  Higganum,  Conn. 

TOBACCO 


•TOBACCO”!  CHEWING  OR  Smoking.  4 
pound  package  $2.00  Postpaid.  Guaranteed. 
Fred  Stoker,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 


TIRES 


TRUCK  ♦  FARM  *  CAR— Used  Tires— Excel. 
#1—650x16  6  ply  $8.50;  700x16  6  ply  $10.00: 
750x16  8  ply  $12.00;  900x16  8  ply  $15.00:  750x20 
8  ply  $15.00;  825x20  10  ply  $20.00;  900x20  10 
ply  $20.00;  1000x20  12  ply  $25.00;  Farm  Tire 
Specialist — Airplane  Conversion,  New  Truck — 
Tractor  Tires  also  available.  Write  for  complete 
list.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Sorry  no 
C.O.D.’s.  Cans  Tire,  1001  Broadway,  Chelsea, 
Mass.  Tel:  889-2035.  Area  Code  617. 


TRAVEL 


ONE  OF  OUR  most  popular  services  to  readers 
is  sponsoring  and  arranging  tours  and  cruises. 
They  are  popular  because  the  worries  about 
foreign  customs,  handling  baggage,  value  of 
foreign  money,  language  barriers,  tickets, 
reservations,  etc.,  can  be  forgotten.  Trained, 
experienced  escorts  take  care  of  everything  for 
you — even  tipping.  For  details  on  our  future 
tours,  write  American  Agriculturist  Tours,  Box 
370,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14851. _ 

MEXICO!  22  days  $449.95.  Tour  with  expert 
travelers,  the  Shanlys,  and  meet  interesting 
people!  See  the  best  of  Mexico  on  our  twenty- 
seventh  comprehensive  tour;  Aztec  ruins, 
Mexico  City,  Acapulco,  Vera  Cruz,  Guadala¬ 
jara, Monterrey  and  other  fascinating  places. 
Deluxe  bus  to  Miami,  fly  Pan- Am  to  Yucatan, 
air  conditioned  bus  thru  Mexico  to  New 
Orleans.  Stay  in  fine  hotels:  all  expenses  in¬ 
cluded  except  meals.  Tours  January  27  and 
March  10.  Send  for  literature,  reserve  early  for 
one  of  our  famous  “Trips  for  a  Trifle.”  Shanly 
International  Corp.,  528-A  Blue  Cross  Building, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  14202  Phone:  (716)853-5591. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  —  HORSE  DRAW^N  CARRIAGES, 
surreys,  wagons,  coaches,  sleighs,  old  cars.  Send 
price,  description  and  picture,  if  possible,  in 
first  letter.  Arnold  G.  Carlsen,  77  Anderson 
Street.  Hackensack.  New  Jersey. _ 

“OLD  CAR,  ANY  Year,  Any  Condition.”  Box 
722.  Paterson.  N.  J. _ 

TOBACCO  CARDS,  Hard  A  Port.  Little  Rhody, 
or  Cockade  Cut  Plug.  Also  trade  tokens,  old 
advertising  signs  or  items.  Latch  String,  1215 
East  Front,  Traverse  City,  Mich.  49684. _ 

“REMINISCENCES”  -  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
— Levi  Beardsley.  Mrs.  Grace  Blakeman,  R#3, 
Fulton,  N.  Y.  13069. _ 

WE  DESIRE  TO  purchase  genuine  Buffalo 
robe.  State  size,  condition.  Price.  E.  R.  Wilson, 
Stockton.  N.  J.  


WOMEN’S  INTEREST 


RAISE  RABBITS  for  us  on  $500  month  plan. 
Free  details.  White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio. _ 

MONEY  IN  DONUTS — Make  new  greaseless 
donuts  in  Kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes. 
Duncan  Ray,  Waseca.  Minnesota  56093. _ 

PAINTING  WITH  SEEDS.  Start  Your  Christ¬ 

mas  Gifts  Now.  F’ull  Size  Patterns,  Detailed 
Instructions,  55^  each  or  5-  for  $2.00.  Bonus 
With  $4.00  Order.  Rooster,  Hen,  Turkey,  Deer, 
Pheasant,  Cornucopia,  Peacock,  Matador,  But¬ 
terflies,  Flowers,  Others.  Pat’s  Handicrafts,  PO 
Box  307,  Center,  Texas  75935. _ 

FLOWER,  CHRISTMAS  MATERIALS, 
feathers.  Jewelry.  Catalog  25^.  Flocraft,  Far- 
rell  20,  Penna. _ 

SUITING  FLANNELS— RICH  Colors!  45  wide. 
Premier  quality.  Beauty  blended-finest  Rayon- 
Celanese  Acetate.  Washable.  Crease  resistant. 
Save!  Samples  10^.  Kroona  F’abrics,  2005-AI'' 
Taylor,'  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55418. _ 

introductory  OFFER!  Needles,  Patterns, 
50  Samples  $1.00.  Buttons  800 — $1.00.  Schaefer, 
Champlain,  New  York. _ 

YOUR  CHURCH  OR  GROUP  can  raise  $40.00 
and  more,  easily,  quickly.  Have  10  members 
each  sell  only  ten  of  my  inspirational  Prayer 
Grace  Salt  and  Pepper  Sets,  $1.  each.  Keep 
$40.00  for  your  treasury.  No  money  needed. 
Write  Anna  Wade,  Dept.  9CW,  Lynchburg, 
Virginia  24505. _ 

free  color  catalog— 230  gifts  for  your 

Christmas  and  year-round  list.  (Charles  Davis, 
686E  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02139. 

PAINTING  WITH  SEEDS.  Start  Your  Christ¬ 

mas  Gifts  Now.  Full  Size  Patterns,  Detailed 
Instructions,  55^  each  or  5  for  $2.00.  Bonus 
with  $4.00  order.  Rooster,  Hen,  Turkey,  Deer, 
Pheasant,  Cornucopia,  Peacock,  Matador,  But¬ 
terflies,  Flowers,  Others.  Pat’s  Handicrafts, 
P.  O,  Box  307,  Center,  Texas  75935. 
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LIVESTOCK 


More  Lambs  —  USDA  scientists 
are  experimenting  with  breeding 
techniques  that  produce  a  crop  of 
lambs  every  8  months. 

The  new  system  sounds  decep¬ 
tively  simple,  says  Agricultural 
Research  Service  sheep  geneticist 
Dr.  Clair  E.  Terrill,  who  has 
charge  of  the  research  program.  A 
ewe  carries  her  lamb  to  term  in 
about  5  months,  and  she  doesn’t 
need  to  nurse  it  more  than  two 
months,  so  it  is  possible  for  her  to 
complete  three  terms  every  2  years. 
A  production  cycle  of  8  months, 
rather  than  12,  would  theoretically 
increase  the  lamb  crop  by  50 
percent. 

Researchers  have  found  that 
breeds  of  sheep  and  individuals 
within  breeds  vary  in  their  ability 
to  breed  beyond  the  usual  season 
that  usually  reaches  its  peak  in 
September  and  October.  Rambouil- 
lets.  Merinos,  and  Dorsets  come 
closer  to  year-round  fertility  than 
other  breeds. 

In  1961,  Dr.  Terrill  and  fellow 
geneticist  Dr.  George  M  Sidwell 
began  work  with  individual  ewes 
which  could  breed  in  spring  rather 
than  just  in  fall.  By  selective  breed¬ 
ing,  the  geneticists  hope  to  develop 
year-round  fertility  in  a  new  strain 
of  sheep,  which  they  call  Morlam. 

Reviving  Pigs  —  Geneticist  E.  V. 
Krehbiel  of  the  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Service  has  developed  and 
used  a  method  to  helpreducelosses 
from  apparent  stillbirths. 

A  flexible  polyethylene  funnel 
is  fitted  tightly  over  the  pig’s  nose 
and  mouth,  then  air  is  blown  into 
the  stem  of  the  funnel,  and  thus 
forced  into  the  lungs. 

For  the  method  to  be  effective,  a 
pig’s  heart  must  be  beating,  and 
resuscitation  must  start  promptly. 
Here  are  the  steps:  (1)  Hold  the 
pig  by  its  hind  legs  with  head  down 
to  drain  fluid  from  the  breathing 
passages;  (2)  turn  the  pig  with  its 
head  up,  and  place  funnel  over 
nose  and  mouth;  (3)  blow  force¬ 
fully  into  the  funnel;  (4)  remove 
funnel  and  allow  pig  to  exhale; 
(5)  repeat  steps  2  through  4  fifteen 
to  twenty  times  per  minute. 

After  several  repetitions,  the  pig 
should  kick  or  show  another  sign 
of  life.  Lay  it  on  its  side  or  stomach 
and  massage  chest  and  mouth.  If 
it  doesn’t  start  breathing  normally 
in  a  few  seconds,  resume  artificial 
respiration.  Pigs  have  been  revived 
up  to  a  half  hour  after  treatment 
began. 

Too  Much  Protein  —  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  have  showed 
that  neither  level  nor  source  of 
protein  influence  litter  size,  number 
of  live  pigs  farrowed,  birth  weight 
of  live  pigs,  or  livability.  It  is 
thought,  therefore,  that  some  swine 
producers  may  be  feeding  sows 
too  much  protein  during  the  gesta¬ 
tion  period.  However,  the  protein 
level  does  affect  lactation  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Peo,  University  of 


SPRAy  IT  ON... OR  PAINT  IT  ON 
YOU  CAN'T  BEAT 

BLU-KOTE 
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Dozens  of  uses  for  all  farm  animals ...  Blu-Kote  is 
an  antiseptic,  protective  wound  dressing  that  com¬ 
bats  both  pus-producing  bacteria  and  common  fun¬ 
gus  infections.  Covers  the  wound  with  quick-drying, 
penetrating  coating,  dries  up  secretions,  controls 
secondary  infection.* 

Easy  to  use — just  paint  it  on  or  spray  it  on!  Blu- 
Kote  provides  lasting  antiseptic  contact,  promotes 
clean,  rapid  healing.  Try  it  soon  . . . 


NEW  SPRAY  CAN 

Top  first  aid  treatment  for 
minor  surface  wounds,  hard- 
to-reach  sores.  Favorite  con¬ 
tainer  with  hog,  sheep  and 
cattle  ranchers  .  .  .  con¬ 
venient  to  carry  in  saddle  or 
car .  .  .  easy  to  spot  treated 
animals  after  application.  6 
oz.  spray  can  .  .  .  $1 .30  at 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 


DAUBER  BOTTLE 

Dauber  works  best  for  treat¬ 
ing  Cow  Pox  sores  you  can 
reach  with  it.  Application 
for  Ringworm  around  eyes 
and  face  of  dairy  animals 
is  better  controlled  with 
dauber.  4  oz.  dauber  bottle 
.  .  .  $1.00  at  dealers  or 
mailed  postpaid. 
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Nebraska  swine  nutritionist, 
reports  that  a  crude  protein  intake 
of  one-half  pound  per  head  per 
day  appears  adequate  for  gilts. 

Vibriosis  Vaccine  —  A  new  vaccine 
to  protect  herds  against  vibriosis, 
outstanding  cause  of  infertility  in 
cattle,  has  been  produced  by  Fort 
Dodge  Laboratories. “TriVib” was 
originally  developed  by  Montana 
State  University  and  the  Ray 
Foundation,  and  has  provided  con¬ 
ception  rates  up  to  100  percent.  It 
Is  considered  an  effective  means  to 
control  vibriosis  in  herds  depen¬ 
dent  on  natural  breeding  practices. 
It  is  available  from  veterinarians. 


Dates  to  Remember 

Sept.  30-0ct.  2  -  Annual 
Convention  Americein  Society  of 
Dowsers,  Inc.,  Danville  Green, 
Vermont. 

Oct.  1  -  New  England  Angus 
Association  Fall  Sale,  Gibbett 
■Hill  Farm,  Groton,  Mass. 

Oct.  4-6  -  NEPPCO  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Convention,  Farm  Show 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  9-15  -  National  Fire 
Prevention  Week. 

Oct.  11  -  Poultry  Service¬ 
men's  Short  Course,  University 
of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

Oct.  12-l4  -  National  FFA 
Convention. 

Oct.  12-13  -  Dairymen's 
League  Annual  Meeting,  War 
Memorial  Coliseum,  Syracuse, 

N.Y. 

Oct.  13-22  -  National 
y^ple  Week. 

Oct.  20-21  -  Agway  Annual 
Meeting,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Oct.  25-26  -  New  England 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Confer¬ 
ence,  Concord,  N.Y. 

Oct.  30  -  End  of  Daylight 
Saving  Time. 

Oct.  30-Nov.  1  -  Inter¬ 
national  Apple  Association 
72nd  Annual  Convention,  Las 
Vegas . 

Oct.  31-No V.  3  -  94th 
Session,  New  York  State  Grange, 
Leasureland  Inn,  Hamburg,  N.Y. 

Nov.  1-3  -  Cornell  Nutri¬ 
tion  Conference  for  Feed 
Manufacturers,  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


FALSE  TEETH 

That  Loosen 
Need  Not  Embarrass 

Many  ■wearers  of  false  teeth  suffer 
embarrassment  because  their  plates 
drop,  slip  or  wobble  at  just  the 
wrong  time.  Don’t  live  in  fear  of 
this  happening  to  you.  Just  sprinkle 
a  little  FASTEETH,  the  non-acid 
powder,  on  your  plates.  Holds  false 
teeth  more  firmly  so  they  feel  more 
comfortable.  Checks  denture  breath. 
Dentures  that  fit  are  essential  to 
health.  See  your  dentist  regularly. 
Get  FASTEETH  at  all  drug  counters. 
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such  trustee  is  acting,  also  the  statements  in  the  two 
paragraphs  show  the  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  In  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner.  Names  and  addresses  of  individuals  who  are 
stockholders  of  a  corporation  which  itself  is  a  stockholder 
of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  securities  of  the  publishing 
corporation  have  been  included  in  the  above  two  para¬ 
graphs  when  the  interests  of  such  individuals  are 
equivalent  to  1  percent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  stock  or  securities  of  the  publishing  corporation. 


Average  No.  Copies 

Single  Issue 

Each  Issue  during 

to  Nearest 

Preceding  12  Months 

Filing  Date 

Total  No.  Printed 

241,712 

236,049 

Paid  Circulation 

1.  Dealers  &  Carriers 

None 

None 

2.  Mail  Subscriptions 

230,042 

221,328 

Total  Paid  Circulation 

230,042 

221,328 

Free  Distribution 

By  Mail,  Carrier  or 

Other  Means 

4,154 

5,820 

Total  Distribution 

234,196 

227,148 

Office  Use  Left  Over, 

Unaccounted,  Spoiled 

After  Printing 

7,516 

8,901 

Total 

241,712 

236,049 

I  certify  that  the  statements  made  by  me  above  are 
correct  and  complete.  A.  James  Hall,  Publisher 


Nov.  7-11  -  Pennsylvania 
Livestock  Exposition,  Farm  Show 
feuilding,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Nov.  8-10  -  28th  Annual 
New  York  State  Insecticide  and 
Fungicide  Conference,  Alice 
Statler  Auditorium,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Nov.  11-19  -  Royal  Wirter 
Fair,  Exhibition  Park,  Toronto, 
Canada . 

Nov.  9-10  -  New  York 
DHIC  Annual  Meeting,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.Y. 

Nov.  l4-l6  -  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse, 

N.Y. 

Nov.  19  -  State  Hereford 
Association  Annual  Meeting, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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IS  FOR  APPLES 


WHO  CAN  resist  a  bowl  of 
fragrant,  crunchy,  sweet  apples? 
Or  a  plate  of  unpeeled  apple 
wedges  served  with  cheese  and 
crackers?  And  what  is  more  tan¬ 
talizing  than  the  aroma  of  a  warm 
apple  dessert? 

Apples  are  at  their  best  in  the 
fall,  and  you  will  find  practically 
all  varieties  on  the  market  soon. 
For  cooking,  apples  with  a  tart 
flavor  are  preferred.  Choose  those 
that  keep  their  shape  well  for  bak¬ 
ing,  apples-on-a-stick,  and  for  cin¬ 
namon  apples. 

Cook  apples  in  pan  with  a  tight 
fitting  cover  to  keep  in  the  flavor. 
Add  sugar  at  the  beginning  if  you 
want  the  apples  to  keep  their  shape. 
Add  it  just  before  taking  off  the 
stove  when  making  sauce  (also 
add  spices  then  to  prevent  sauce 
darkening).  Lemon  juice  sparks 
the  flavor  of  less  tart  apples,  and 
apples  cooked  in  cranberry  juice 
look  pretty  and  taste  good. 

I  hope  you  will  like  the  following 
apple  recipes. 

APPLES-ON-A-STICK 

8  medium  red  apples 
8  wooden  skewers 
3  cups  sugar 
1  /2  cup  light  com  syrup 
1/2  cup  water 

1  drop  oil  of  cinnamon 
1  teaspoon  red  vegetable  coloring 

Wash  and  dry  apples,  remove 
stems,  and  insert  skewers  in  stem 
end  of  apples.  Combine  sugar, 
corn  syrup,  and  water  in  heavy 
deep  saucepan.  Cook  over  medium 
heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  mix¬ 
ture  boils.  Then  cook  without  stir¬ 
ring  to  the  soft  crack  stage  (285), 
or  until  a  small  amount  separates 
into  threads  which  are  hard  but 
not  brittle  when  tested  in  very  cold 
water. 


by  Alberta  Shackelton 

Remove  from  heat,  add  flavor¬ 
ing  and  coloring,  and  stir  only  to 
mix.  Hold  each  apple  by  skewer 
and  quickly  twirl  in  syrup,  tilting 
pan  to  cover  apples  with  syrup. 
Remove  from  syrup,  allow  excess 
to  drip  off,  then  twirl  to  spread 
syrup  smoothly  over  apple.  For 
Halloween,  roll  in  honey-flavored 
rice  or  wheat  cereal  immediately. 

CINNAMON  APPLES 

8  apples 

11/3  cups  sugar 

3  tablespoons  red  cinnamon  candies 

2  cups  water 

Pare  and  core  apples.  Combine 
sugar,  candies,  and  water  and  sim¬ 
mer  for  5  minutes.  A  drop  or  two 
of  red  vegetable  coloring  may  be 
added  for  brighter  color.  Add 
apples  to  syrup  and  simmer  until 
just  tender,  but  not  mushy.  Baste 
apples  with  syrup  as  they  cook. 
Serve  as  a  relish  or  to  garnish 
meat  platter  —  especially  good  with 
ham,  pork  or  chicken. 

To  serve  as  a  salad,  cut  each 
apple  vertically  into  about  6  pieces; 
cut  only  to  within  inch  of  bottom. 
Place  opened  on  bed  of  crisp  salad 
greens  (watercress  is  especially 
nice).  Fill  centers  with  mixture  of 
softened  cream  or  cottage  cheese, 
celery,  nuts,  and  mayonnaise.  Gar¬ 
nish  with  mint  leaves. 

For  a  dessert  Apple  Porcupine, 
leave  apple  uncut  and  pierce  gener¬ 
ously  with  slivers  of  blanched 
almonds;  top  with  whipped  cream. 

For  Cinnamon  Apple  Rings, 
core  but  do  not  pare  apples.  Cut 
in  crosswise,  moderately-thin  slices. 
Simmer  slices  in  syrup  as  for  whole 
apples. 

BAKED  APPLESAUCE 

8  medium  tart  apples 


For  dinner  tonight,  make  an  apple  pie  that's  different  —  one  that's  u 
down. 


1  cup  sugar 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
1/2  cup  water 

1/2  teaspoon  cinnamon  OR 
1/4  cup  red  cinnamon  candies 

Pare  and  core  apples  and  cut  in 
eighths.  Place  in  a  deep  casserole; 
add  sugar,  lemon  juice,  water,  and 
cinnamon  or  candies.  Cover  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven  (350)  20 
to  30  minutes,  or  until  apples  are 
tender.  Serves  about  8. 

This  makes  less  smooth  apple¬ 
sauce  than  when  sieved  and  is 
preferred  by  many.  If  desired, 
apples  may  be  mashed  with  potato 
masher. 

UPSIDE-DOWN  APPLE  PIE 

Prepare  crust  and  filling  for  your 
favorite  two-crust  apple  pie. 

Before  placing  bottom  crust  in 
pie  pan,  spread  about  4  table¬ 
spoons  softened  butter  over  bot¬ 
tom  and  sides  of  pan.  Arrange 
whole  walnut  or  pecan  halves 
(rounded  side  against  pan)  around 
edge  of  pan  and  over  bottom, 
pressing  into  place.  Sprinkle  over 
the  nuts  about  1/2  to  3/4  cup  light 
brown  sugar  and  press  down  light¬ 
ly  on  nuts. 


Now  adjust  the  lower  crust  care¬ 
fully  and  complete  your  pie.  Don’t 
heap  apples  too  high  in  the  center. 
Bake  in  hot  oven  (450)  for  10 
minutes,  then  reduce  heat  to  350 
and  bake  30  to  45  minutes  longer. 

After  pie  is  baked  and  cooled 
slightly,  loosen  edges  carefully  with 
a  spatula.  Place  serving  plate  over 
pie,  invert  quickly,  and  remove 
pie  tin.  Serve  warm  and  top  each 
serving  with  whipped  cream  or  ice 
cream,  if  desired.  This  is  a  rich  pie, 
so  serve  small  pieces.  Serves  8. 

WALDORF  SALAD  DELUXE 

2  cups  diced,  unpeeled  red  apples 
1  cup  diced  pineapple 
1  cup  halved,  seeded  Tokay  grapes 
1  cup  diced  celery 
3/4  cup  pecan  halves 

1  cup  miniature  marshmallows 
1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped  and  lightly 
sweetened  ( or  whipped  dessert 
topping) 

Toss  fruit,  celery,  pecans,  and 
marshmallows  together  lightly  and 
fold  in  whipped  cream  or  dessert 
topping.  Pile  in  salad  bowl  lined 
with  crisp  greens  and  pass'  with 
main  course  of  meal,  or  serve  as  a 
salad-dessert.  Serves  6  to  8. 


VISITIXG 

with 

Home  Editor  Augusta  Chapman 


SOMETIMES  I  think  it  would 
be  nice  to  work  for  a  daily  news¬ 
paper!  With  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  being  published  once  a  month, 
I  have  a  choice  of  reporting  some¬ 
thing  after  it  happens  (in  which 
case  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
news  by  the  time  it  gets  to  you 
readers),  or  taking  a  calculated 
risk  and  telling  you  about  some¬ 
thing  that  is  supposed  to  happen. 

Way  back  in  June  when  I  wrote 
my  August  “Visiting”  column,  I 
took  such  a  risk  and  said  we  were 
going  to  spend  our  vacation  in 
Hawaii.  Then  along  came  the 
machinists’  strike  against  five  air¬ 
lines  including  Northwest,  the  one 
scheduled  to  fly  our  tour  group 
from  Chicago  to  Honolulu!  After 
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one  postponement  and  almost  five 
weeks  of  indecision,  it  was  finally 
necessary  for  our  tour  agents. 
Travel  Service  Bureau,  to  cancel 
the  trip  .  .  .  and  now  for  me  to 
take  back  what  I  told  you  and 
say  that  we  didn’t  go! 

Of  course  Walt  and  I  were  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  we’d  hoped  right 
up  to  the  last  minute  that  the  strike 
would  be  settled,  or  that  space 
could  be  secured  on  one  of  the  air¬ 
lines  still  operating.  But  instead  of 
packing  clothes  for  sightseeing  in 
Hawaii,  we  put  shorts,  slacks,  and 
heavy  jackets  in  our  trailer  and 
started  for  Lake  Eaton  Campsite, 
just  outside  the  little  village  of  Long 
Lake,  in  the  Adirondacks. 

We’ve  camped  at  several  other 


sites  in  the  mountains  and  keep 
telling  each  other  there  are  many 
more  we  should  try,  but  somehow 
we  always  seem  to  go  back  to 
Eaton.  This  year  the  weather  was 
perfect,  and  we  spent  hours  on  the 
beach  enjoying  the  beautiful  clear 
water  and  the  wonderful  smell  of 
hot  sunshine  on  the  pines. 

As  all  campers  know,  one  of 
the  “things  to  do”  at  any  park  in 
the  Adirondacks  is  visit  the  nearest 
dump  to  look  for  bears!  We  hit 
the  jackpot  the  night  we  went  and 
saw  five  good-sized  black  bears 
at  one  time  and  at  quite  close 
range.  They  were  busy  scrounging 
for  food  and,  I  suppose,  are  so 
used  to  flashlights  being  turned  on 
them  each  night  that  they  couldn’t 
care  less  how  many  people  are 
watching  them.  Maybe  they  even 
miss  the  attention  when  camping 
season  ends! 

New  Hampshire  Next 

Leaving  Lake  Eaton,  we  revisit¬ 
ed  another  area  we  love  —  the 
White  Mountain  section  of  New 
Hampshire.  We  thoroughly  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  beautiful  drives  through 


Franconia,  Pinkham,  and  Craw¬ 
ford  Notches  and  over  the  Kan- 
camagus  Highway.  We  browsed 
around  the  Wildcat  Country  Store 
at  Jackson,  paid  our  respects  to 
“The  Old  Man,”  and  stopped  at 
Clarks’s  Trading  Post  again.  Their 
trained  bear  show  is  still  one  of 
the  best  entertainment  buys  in  the 
area,  and  we  recalled  our  first 
visit  there  years  ago,  when  our 
boys  were  small  and  the  Clark 
brothers  hadn’t  been  in  “show” 
business  too  long. 

Mount  Washington  has  always 
held  a  curious  fascination  for  us. 
In  addition  to  being  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  Northeast  (6288 
feet),  its  history  and  weather  sta¬ 
tistics  are  intriguing.  For  example, 
the  highest  winds  ever  recorded 
were  on  the  Summit  of  Mt.  Wash¬ 
ington  (231  mph  in  April  1934), 
and  the  temperature  has  never 
risen  above  71  degrees.  Also,  an 
1100  foot  well  has  to  be  electrical¬ 
ly  heated  all  year  in  order  to  get 
water  through  the  permanently 
frozen  ground  just  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face. 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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All  Printed  Patterns 


7030.  Crochet  lacy  cape-stole  in 
simple  pineapple  design  -  perfect 
for  gifts!  Directions  for  sizes  S, 
M,  L  incl.  35  cents. 


590.  Cable -trimmed  cardigan  is 
knitted  from  neck  down,  all  in  one 
piece.  Directions  for  sizes  32-34; 
36-38  incl.  35  cents. 


7193.  Make  Humpty-Dumpty  pa¬ 
jama  bag  of  gay  scraps.  Tots  stuff 
him  fat  with  PJ’s.  Easy  directions 

cents. 


for  Humpty-Dumpty 


4840 

I2y2-24y2 


4949  10-20 


4840.  A  waist- whittling  skimmer, 
side  insets.  PRINTED  PATTERN 
Half  Sizes  12|-24|.  Size  16i  takes 
2-5/8  yards  39- inch.  35  cents. 


4949.  Three  for  you!  A  PRINTED 
PATTERN  in  Sizes  10-20.  Size  14 
jerkin,  1-1/4  yards  39-inch;  skirt, 
1-3/4;  blouse,  1-5/8.  35  cents. 


\  576.  Jiffy-knit  gift  slippers  -  each 
^  a  flat  piece;  use  two  needles.  Di- 
^  rections  for  children's  sizes  1  to 
10  incl.  35  cents. 


628.  Fan- of- color  afghan  -  shell- 
stitch  background.  Crochet  it  of 
knitting  worsted.  Directions  for  9- 
inch  squares.  35  cents. 


7279.  Capelet  and  hat  set,  which 
is  knitted  of  mohair,  adds  elegance 
to  an  outfit.  Directions  for  sizes 
S,  M,  L  included.  35  cents. 


You  don’t  know  exactly  where 
you’re  going;  you 
don’t  know  exactly 
when  you’ll  get 
if  back;and  you  don’t 

\  know  who’s  going 
9k  with  you . 


That’s  all  part  of  the 
fun  on  the  American 
Agriculturist  Casual 
^  :  ;  *  Cruise  to  South  Amer- 
\  -  ica  via  air  -  condi- 
tioned  Grace  Line 

Santa  Barbara  type  freighter... Leave  New 
York  City  with  a  congenial  small  group 
of  American  Agriculturist  folks  on 
March  10  just  in  time  to  beat  the  last 
of  the  winter... Visit  exotic  16th  cen¬ 
tury  towns  fabled  in  song  and  story, 
like  Colombia’s  port  of  Barranquilla, 
Venezuela’s  oil  rich  Maracaibo,  or 
maybe  Fort  de  France  in  Martini¬ 
que...  Return  somewhere  around  ff  J  . 
April  5,  depending  on  the 
freighter’s  schedule,  not 
yours... Bright  blue  skies,  ! 
balmy  weather,  exotic 


DON’T  MISS  THE  EARLY  WINTER  HOLI¬ 
DAY  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA.  Leaves  New 
York  by  air  January  1 1.  Visit  Brazil,  Uru¬ 
guay,  Argentina,  Peru.  Leave  Lima,  Peru 
via  S.  S.  Santa  Magdalena  of  the  Grace 
Lines,  stop  in  Colombia,  Ecuador,Panama 
and  return  to  New  York  about  February  9. 


DRESS  and  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  35«z;  each.  Add  lOfz:  each  for 
Ist-class  mailing  and  special  handling.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to: 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10011.  Write  name,  address,  pattern  size,  numbers  clearly. 

EXTRA!  125  Wonderful  Fashions  in  our  Fall-Winter  PRINTED  PATTERN 
CATALOG.  One  free  pattern  —  clip  coupon  in  Catalog.  Send  SOd  now. 

Order  your  1967  jumbo  NEEDLECRAFT  CATALOG.  Over  200  designs  — 
fashions,  accessories,  crafts.  2  free  patterns  in  Catalog.  Send  25^  today. 

Value!  Get  25  complete  patterns  for  luxury  decorator  accessories  in  brilliant 
DECORATE  WITH  NEEDLECRAFT.  Be  smart,  send  S0(^  for  your  copy. 


Travel  Anywhere 


^American  Agriculturist  Tours  FREE 

I  Department  N-1 

■  Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc.  TRAVEL 

I  60  Dedham  Avenue 

'  Needham,  Massachusetts  02192  BOOKLET 

*  Please  rush  me  free  information  on  the  American  Agriculturist  -  TSB 
I  Q  Freighter  Cruise,  Q  Air-Sea  Holiday  in  South  America. 

I  Name _ 

I  Address _ 

I  City _ State _ Zip - 


With  TSB 
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PLEASE  PRINT 


In  Patented  Downdraft  Ashley  Thermostatic  Circulator 


WOOD  MAKES 
A  COMEBACK! 

Automatic  Fire  Control,  Constant 
Comfort,  Modern  Convenience, 
Incredible  Economy!  ^ 


Thermostatic- 


Circulators 


The  original,  patented;  cannot  be  duplicated. 


In  the  morning  just  turn  up  the  thermostat!  One  fire  lasts  all  season! 


One-filling  lasts  12  to  18  hours.  Set  it  and  forget  it.  Safe,  dependable.  Circulates  the  heat¬ 
up  to  6  rooms.  Burns  any  kind  of  wood,  green  or  dry,  up  to  2  ft.  long  (no  need  to  split  logs). 
Uses  Va  the  wood  of  others,  owners  say.  Combustion  so  complete  little  or  no  ashes  to  empty. 
Invention  of  patented  Ashley  downdraft  system  made  it  all  possible.  Backed  by  over  100 
years  of  heater  manufacturing.  “It’s  hard  to  believe  a  wood  heater  could  give  so  much 
satisfaction,”  says  Alaska  Highway  News.  From  Canada:  “It  was  20°  below;  we  filled  up  the 
heater  and  were  away  18  hours;  when  we  got  back  the  house  was  warm  and  the  heater  still 
going  strong.”  Mich..-  “Excellent  service  for  6  winters  and  is  in  splendid  condition.”  Mass.: 
“My  heating  cost  is  nil.”  Minn..-  “Vie  heat  a  7-room  house;  it  is  all  you  said  it  is.”  N.Y.: 
“Never  out  since  I  started  it.”  Maine:  “We  did  not  use  over  IV2  cords  all  winter,.and  that 
mostly  green  poplar.  Our  friends  were  amazed.”  Thousands  of  happy  owners  from  Florida 
to  Alaska.  For  FREE  FOLDER  and  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  mail  today: 


r 

I 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES,  Dept.  10,  6th  &  Dinwiddle,  Richmond,  Va.  23224 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  folder  &  name  of  nearest  dealer 

Ashley 


Name 


n 

I 

I 

I 


L 


Address 


Dealer  Inquiries  Also  Invited 


we’re 

looking 

for 

an 

Impatient 

Man 


If  you're  impatient  to 
move  ahead  just  as  fast 
as  your  ability  warrants . . . 

If  you're  impatient  to 
be  your  own  boss . . . 

If  you're  impatient  to  do  a  job 
that  helps  your  fellow  man  . . . 


then . . . 


Xou’ll  want  to  become  a  representative  of  the 
Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Company, 
the  Grange-sponsored  life  and  health  insurance 
company. 

Not  only  will  this  career  offer  rich  rewards 
financially,  but  you’ll  also  have  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  a  service  that  helps  others. 

If  you’re  this  kind  of  man  we  can  use  you  — 
now!  WRITE  WALLY  KEMP 


FARMERS  and  TRADERS 

Life  Insurance  Company 

960  JAMES  ST.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  13201 


MONARCH  RANGE  COMPANY,  8306  Lake  St,  Beaver  0am,  Wis.  UTILITY  DRAWER 


•  • 

^3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  8" 
to  18"  tall.  5  each  of;  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce  —  Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine — Concolor  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  tree  Evergreen  Catalog 


Box  33-J 


lndiana>  pa. 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 
Over  2  Million 
SUNFLOWER  DISHCLOTHS 

Were  sold  last  year  by  members  of 
societies,  clubs,  groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your 
treasury  and  make  friends  for  your 
organization. 

Sample  FREE  to  Oflieial. 
SANGAMON  MILLS.  INC.  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  12047 
EitablUhod  1915 


TTiell^  Line 


8261.  A  soft  approach  to 
fall  with  lots  of  figure  flat¬ 
tery.  Sizes  12/2-26/2-  Size 
1434,  35  bust,  with  sleeves, 
4  yards  of  35". 

8338.  Skimmer,  cardigan 
two-some  for  sizes  10-20. 

,  WithPATT-o-RAMA.  Size  12, 
32  bust,  dress,  3^  yards  of 
139";  sweater,  15  oz,  of  4-ply 
knitting  worsted. 


8264 

10-20 


8261 

12H-26'/i 


8264.  A  clever  dress  with 
military  airs  for  sizes 
10-20,  bust  31-40.  Size 
12,  bust  32,  3^4  yards 
of  35". 


8309.  Refreshing  slimmer 
has  tabbed  waist.  Sizes 
12/2-26/2. 

With  PATT-o-RAMA.  Size 
14/2,  35  bust,  sleeves, 
3%  yards  of  35". 


8301.  Enjoy  a  deceptive-  . 
ly  slim  outfit  for  sizes 
36-52.  With  patt-o- 
RAMA.  Size  38,  40  bust, 
3j4  yards  of  45";  14 
yard  collar. 


SMALL 

MEDIUM 

LARGE 


5178.  For  sweet-dream¬ 
ers,  cross-stitch  playful 
pets  on  a  gingham  block 
crib  cover.  Pattern  has 
graphs  for  embroidery; 
directions. 


5103.  This  successful  way  to  a  man’s  heart  is 
made  of  crocheted  afghan  squares.  Pattern  has 
crocheted  instructions  for  small  (36-38),  medium 
(40-42),  and  large  (44-46)  inclusive. 

8311.  Here’s  a  sugar  and  spice  design  with  sassy 
bow  trims  for  sweet  little  girls,  in  your  life.  With 
PATT-o-RAMA  is  in  sizcs  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  years.  Size 
3,  2  yards  of  35". 


PATTERNS  are  35c  each.  Add  10c  per  patt’ern  for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send 
orders,  with  coin,  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICLJLTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  220, 
Radio  City  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019.  Write  name,  address,  zip  code, 
pattern  number  and  size  clearly. 

Send  50c  more  for  the  latest  issue  of  our  pattern  magazine  Basic  FASHION. 
Every  pattern  features  our  exclusive  Photo-Guide.  Also,  our  Needlework 
ALBUM  is  filled  with  a  wealth  of  handwork  designs.  Send  50c  for  your  copy. 
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Visiting 


(Continued  from  page  34) 

We  hadn’t  been  in  the  vicinity 
very  many  hours  before  I  realized 
there  were  plans  afoot  to  put  a 
climb  up  Mt.  Washington  on  our 
schedule!  I  remembered  hiking  up 
the  Ammonoosuc  Ravine  Trail 
from  the  Cog  Railway  Base  Sta¬ 
tion  in  1961  .  .  .  how  I  thought 
we’d  never  reach  the  top  and  had 
vowed,  “Never  again!” 

Knowing  that  five  years  hadn’t 
Improved  the  mountain  or  me,  I 
resisted  for  several  days,  but  final¬ 
ly  gave  in.  We  decided  to  try  the 
Jewell  Trail  (reportedly  longer  but 
not  so  steep)  and  to  climb  up  one 
day,  stay  all  night  in  the  Summit 
House,  and  hike  down  the  next 
morning. 

It  was  a  L-O-N-G  climb,  but  the 
view  from  above  timberline  was 
gorgeous,  sunrise  on  the  Summit 
was  breathtaking,  and  meals  at 
he  Summit  House  were  truly  de¬ 
licious.  It  was  a  nice  experience, 
but  I  confess  thinking  several  times, 
both  on  the  way  up  and  back 
down,  that  it  was  a  far  cry  from 
Honolulu,  orchid  nurseries,  and 
the  palm  trees  and  sand  on  Waikiki 
Beach! 

We  finished  our  vacation  back 
in  New  York  State  at  Blue  Haven 
Park,  between  Ellenburg  and  Ellen- 
burg  Depot  on  Route  11.  We  stop¬ 
ped  for  one  night,  but  didn’t  leave 
until  it  was  time  to  come  home. 
Where  else  would  we  find  all  the 
facilities  that  any  camp  offers,  plus 
an  Olympic  size  swimming  pool 
and  a  trout  stream  just  behind  our 
trailer? 

Yellow  Signs 

One  thing  I  always  look  for 
when  driving  along  the  country 
roads  of  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  yellow  and  black  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  “Protective 
Service  Bureau”  signs.  When 
they’re  new  and  shiny,  I  know  one 
of  our  salesmen  has  been  in  the 
area  recently  and  that  you’re  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  current  subscriber  to 
A.A.  Then,  I  always  wonder  what 
you’d  think  if  I  stopped  in  to  say 
“Hello”  .  .  .  sometime  I’m  going  to 
:ry  it. 

The  "Fair"  Again? 

Now,  I’ve  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  our  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
position.  At  the  Women’s  Day 
Luncheon,  I  noticed  that  even  Di¬ 
rector  Harold  Creal  said  “the  Fair” 
once,  and  an  editorial  in  this 
morning’s  Syracuse  Post  Standard 
favors  going  back  to  “New  York 
State  Fair,”  as  reportedly  does 
Governor  Rockefeller. 

Email  for  change  when  it  makes 
something  better,  but  never  could 
see  why  our  Fair  became  an  Ex¬ 
position!  Let’s  hope  next  year  we’ll 
all  go  to  the  State  Fair  again. 

New  Cookbook 

Alberta  Shackelton,  our  Foods 
Specialist,  has  selected  80  Best- 
Ever  recipes  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  American  Agriculturist 
over  the  years,  and  we  have 
included  them  in  our  fourth  cook¬ 
book.  There  are  recipes  for  first 
courses,  main  dishes,  vegetables, 
salads  and  dressings,  bread  and 
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rolls,  and  desserts,  also  for  meal¬ 
time  extras  and  Holiday  foods. 
We  think  you’ll  like  the  easy-to- 
follow  directions  and  will  enjoy 
serving  these  dishes  to  your  family. 

To  get  your  copy,  send  25  cents 
(in  coin)  to  cover  postage  and 
handling  to:  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Cookbook,  Box  370,  Ithaca, 
New  York  14851. 

DO  YOU  HAVE  . . . 

A  recipe  for  chocolate  cake  made 
with  yeast?  Mrs.  Harry  Carmean, 
11  Ashworth  St.,  Manchester, 
Conn.,  says  it  was  mixed  at  night 
and  baked  the  following  day. 

Any  idea  where  Miss  Esther  J. 
Tyler  of  Bethel,  Maine,  can  find 
a  flat  bread  toaster,  similar  to 
the  ones  made  for  use  on  gas 
stoves? 

Any  idea  where  Mrs.  Cabot  W. 
Hint,  9  Montclair  Ave.,  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  can  get  pieces  of  a  silver- 
plated  tea  set  manufactured  by 
Meriden  B.Co.  about  1902? 


We're  sorry  .  .  . 

We  failed  to  give  photo  credit 
for  the  picture  of  Mrs.  FaeHecht, 
author  of  the  story  “My  Hobby 
is  Gourds,”  which  appeared  on 
page  26  of  our  August  issue. 
The  picture  was  taken  by  War¬ 
ren  Inglese  of  the  Rockland 
County  Journal-News  staff. 


Not  sold 
in  stores 


MEN/m  STYLES  FOR 

W-l-D-E 

FEET' 

Eto  EEEEEOnly 
Sizes  5  to  13 

Men  only.  Cosual, 
dress,  work  shoes 
thol  really  fit. 

Top  quality,  pop-  Write  Today 

SlrSSontr  10-  free  catalog  , 

HITCHCOCK  SHOES  INC.,  Hingham  48-H  Mass.-^ 


EYE  GLASSES  by  MAIL  As  low  as 


WRITE  for  FREE 
CATAIOG  with  14 
lENS  SAMPtE  gRD 

Thousands  of 
Customors 
Elf.  1939 


OUAIITY  READING  —  or  BIFOCAL  GLASSES  lor  FAR  ond  NEAR 

Recommended  for  folks  approximately 
40  years  or  older  who  do  not  have  astig¬ 
matism  or  disease  of  the  eye,  and  who 
have  difficulty  reading  or  seeing  for. 

ADVANCE  SPECTACLE  CO.  Inc.,  Dept.  rxsD 

i37  5c  DFARfiORN  ST  CHICAGO  5,  ILLINOIS 


WEST  DENTAL  LABORATORIES 

3816  W.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Dept.B-75,  Chicago,  III.  60625 


Here  s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  TTse  on  Any  Redncihle 
Rnptnre,  harge  or  Small 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rup¬ 
ture,  don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with 
name  and  address,  will  get  you  FREE, 
and  without  obligation,  the  complete, 
modernized  Collings  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and 
comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely 
blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents  escape, 
without  need  of  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today  to  Capt.  W.  A.  Col¬ 
lings,  Inc.,  5  Bond  St.  Adams,  N.  Y. 

Dept.725D 


!!WORK  CLOTHES— COVERALLS!! 

SAVE  75%  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

Coveralls  .  SI. 89 

Shopcoafs,  white  and  colors,  34  to  44 .  1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts .  I.S0 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabordine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  ..  1.25 

Gabardine-like  shirts  only  ..  .75 

Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  ...  1.75 
Heavy  twill  shirts — Dork 

colors — to  17  . eo.  1.25 

Lined  twill  (ackets  (34-42)  ...  2.89 
Unlined  twill  jackets  (36-42)2.00 
Add  $.75  for  postage.  No  COD. 
All  Sizes.  Colors — ^Tan,  Grey,  Blue, 
Green,  used,  professionally  laun¬ 
dered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
N.Y.  State  add  2%  tax 

P.  O.  BOX  385  Dept.  B  GLOVERSVILLE.  N.  Y 


All  FAMOUS 
BRANDS! 


amts 


I  FARM 
TRUCK 


II^B9  9AUT0 

.t^^|nl|SAVINGmVEfi  LESS 

J REllABliTIREDISrilil  Chestnut  St.,  Camden.  N ) 


Mohawk’s  One-Eleven  Fan  Jet,  Built  by  British  Aircraft  Corporation 


Mohawk’s  227  Vista  prop  Jet,  Built  by  Fairchild  Hiller 

“jet  powr” 

Mohawk  turbine  fleet  increased 
50%  for  the  current  fall  schedule 

^MOHAWK 
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WHERE  IS  IT  ALL  TO  END? 

I  don’t  know  when  I  have  been 
so  mad  as  I  was  early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  when  I  heard  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  television 
leave  the  impression  that  prices  to 
farmers-  were  too  high,  and  that 
consumers  should  pull  in  their  belts 
in  the  consumption  of  some  farm 
products.  Other  members  of  the 
Administration  echoed  the  same 
thing. 

Fortunately,  there  was  such  an 
emphatic  reaction  from  farmers, 
their  organizations  and  represen¬ 
tatives  in  Congress,  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  pulled  in  their 
horns  and  made  aright-aboutface, 
stating  that  the  farmer  was  not  to 
blame  for  the  high  food  prices, 
and  that  they  were  due  to  other 
causes. 

But  some  damage  was  done,  of 
course,  for  it  is  always  difficult  to 
correct  a  wrong  statement  made 
by  a  high  official.  Compared  with 
other  commodities  most  food  items 
are  the  best  buys  in  the  market¬ 
place.  In  other  words,  wages  and 
salaries  go  farther  in  buying  most 
foods  than  they  do  in  buying 
almost  anything  else.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  consumer  herself  is 
largely  to  blame  for  the  spread 
between  what  the  farmer  gets  and 
the  consumer  pays. 

Go  into  any  modern  grocery 
store  and  note  how  the  consumer 
demands  that  practically  every 
food  product  must  be  wrapped  or 
put  into  a  fancy  package.  Think 
of  the  tremendous  amount  of  labor, 
paper  and  other  costs  now  involved 
in  the  transportation,  processing 
and  packaging  of  most  all  food 
products  before  they  reach  the  con¬ 
sumer!  Many  of  the  people  who  do 
that  work  are  highly  organized  in 
labor  unions  whose  members 
(mostly  consumers)  receive  far 
more  for  their  labor  than  the  farm¬ 
er  does  for  his  work  and  product. 

One  further  word: 

When  the  government  attacked 
farm  prices,  the  plea  was  made 
diat  they  were  causing  inflation. 
That  made  me  mad,  too.  Of  course, 
the  two  real  causes  of  inflation  are 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  wild, 
reckless  government  spending.  The 
Viet  Nam  war  costs  perhaps  cannot 
be  helped,  but  some  of  the  other 
causes  of  inflation  can  be  stopped. 
It  is  the  billions  of  dollars  which 
the  government  is  spending  in  its 
so-called  “War  on  Poverty”  and 
its  other  socialistic  schemes  that 
are  causing  inflation.  Space  ex¬ 
plorations  are  costing  billions. 
These  explorations  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  wrong,  but  because  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  inflation  space 
activities  could  be  slowed  down 
until  we  can  afford  them.  That  is 
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what  you  and  I  would  have  to  do 
if  we  ran  out  of  money  in  any  per¬ 
sonal  project,  no  matter  how  im¬ 
portant  it  was.  But  the  government 
goes  right  on  recklessly  spending 
your  money  and  mine,  and  that 
of  generations  to  come. 

Where  is  it  all  to  end? 


CREASING  A  HORSE 

On  this  page  in  the  August  issue 
I  challenged  you  to  tell  me  what 
“creasing  a  horse”  meant.  There 
have  been  several  letters.  The  first 
one  I  opened  was  from  Mr.  Owen 
Draper  of  Hannibal,  New  York, 
who  had  the  right  answer.  He 
wrote,  “I  think  that  creasing  a 
horse  started  in  the  old  days  when 
the  wild  horses  on  the  plains  could 
not  be  caught  in  any  other  way. 
It  consisted  in  shooting  a  horse 
and  creasing  it  just  deep  enough 
temporarily  to  paralyze  it,  but  not 
deep  enough  to  do  any  permanent 
injury. 

“Of  course  they  more  than  just 
creased  sometimes,  but  that  did  not 
matter  too  much  because  the  horses 
were  very  cheap.” 

OPPORTUNITY 

OF  A  LIFETIME 

For  more  than  thirty-five  years 
as  a  farm  editor,  writer  and  speak¬ 
er,  I  have  been  warning  farmers 
of  the  danger  of  losing  their  inde¬ 
pendence  by  the  control  of  agricul¬ 
ture  by  the  government  and  its 
bureaucrats. 

Always  the  argument  has  been 
that  strict  government  controls  and 
bossing  are  necessary  because 
surpluses  keep  farm  prices  down. 
So,  we  got  the  controls  .  .  .  and  we 
also  got  low  prices  just  the  same; 
sometimes  the  farm  prices  were 
almost  ruinous. 

But  now  the  surpluses  are  most¬ 
ly  gone.  They  no  longer  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  bureaucratic  control 
and  domination  of  agriculture.  The 
result  is  better  prices  .  .  .  not 
because  of  government  controls  but 
in  spite  of  them. 

Now  farmers  and  their  organi¬ 
zations  are  faced  with  the  most 
important  decision  in  the  last  half 
century.  Are  we  going  to  continue 
weakly  to  submit  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  running  our  business,  or  will 
we  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
on  our  hind  legs  and  say  “hands 
off?” 

To  be  sure,  there  will  be  difficult 
adjustments  to  be  made.  When  a 
man  leans  on  a  crutch  for  a  long 
time  he  has  to  learn  to  walk  alone 


all  over  again,  and  it  takes  courage 
to  do  it.  When  the  crutch  has  gone 
he  may  get  some  bumps.  But  if  he 
doesn’t  throw  away  his  crutches, 
he’ll  be  a  cripple  and  a  leaner  all 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Here  is  the  most  important  op¬ 
portunity  of  farm  cooperatives  and 
organizations  in  generations.  What 
will  they  do  about  it? 

FORGOT 

ACHES  AND  PAINS 

Looking  for  a  book  not  filled 
with  sex  and  violence  to  read  in 
these  long  evenings? 

Looking  for  a  book  that  you 
will  be  proud  to  give  a  friend  or 
have  every  member  of  your  family 
read? 

Looking  for  a  book  that  will 
really  lift  your  spirits  in  these  dif¬ 
ficult  times? 

Then  try  E.  R.  Eastman’s  great 
book,  Journey  to  Day  Before  Yes¬ 
terday. 

Every  day  brings  letters  about 
the  book  with  statements  like  these: 

“I  sat  up  all  night  to  finish  it.” 

“We  read  it  aloud  to  the  family.” 

“I  have  read  it  twice  and  will 
soon  read  parts  of  it  again.” 

“It  helped  me  to  remember 
when.” 

“Our  young  people  loved  it.” 

“I  gave  it  to  my  father  as  a 
birthday  present  and  was  he 
pleased!” 

“It  was  company  to  Mother  and 
me  when  we  were  lonesome.” 

“It  made  me  forget  my  aches 
and  pains  for  a  while.” 

You  can  get  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Eastman’s  intensely  interesting 
book,  illustrated  with  old-time  pic¬ 
tures,  by  sending  a  check  or  money 
order  for  $5.95  (New  York  resi¬ 
dents  add  12/:  tax)  to:  American 
Agriculturist,  Department  Book, 
Box  370,  Ithaca,  New  York  14850 

AN  EVIL  THING 

On  the  New  York  State  ballot 
on  election  day  this  fall  you  will 
be  asked  to  vote  your  approval  or 
disapproval  of  a  New  York  State 
lottery. 

A  lottery  under  any  name  and 
for  any  purpose  is  gambling,  and 
gambling  is  evil.  The  very  fact 
that  you  are  asked  by  the  state 
government  to  approve  a  lottery 
shows  how  far  we  have  sunk  in 
morality. 

How  inconsistent  can  the  gov¬ 
ernment  be  when  it  has  laws 
against  gambling,  and  spends 
thousands  of  dollars  to  enforce 
tliose  laws,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  same  government  asks  its 
voters  to  approve  a  form  of  gam¬ 
bling? 

Let’s  all  of  us  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  stop  the  very  rapid 
trend  of  crime  in  America.  And  one 
way  we  can  do  it  is  to  vote  an 
emphatic  “no”  on  state  lottery  .  .  . 
and  get  our  friends  to  do  the  same. 

A  CHANCE  TO  HELP 

As  you  know,  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  lost  a  great  leader 
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Aye,  thou  art  welcome,  heaven's  deliciou 
breath. 

When  woods  begin  to  wear  the  crimson  leaf 
And  suns  grow  meek,  and  the  meek  sun 
grow  brief. 

And  the  year  smiles  as  it  draws  near  its 
death. 

Wind  of  the  sunny  south!  oh,  still  delay 
In  the  gay  woods  and  in  the.  golden  air. 
Like  to  a  good  old  age  released  from  care 
Journeying,  in  long  serenity,  away. 

In  such  a  bright,  late  quiet,  would  that 
Might  wear  out  life  like  thee,  mid  bower 
and  brooks. 

And,  dearer  yet,  the  sunshine  of  kind  looks 
And  music  of  kind  voices  ever  nigh; 

And  when  my  last  sand  twinkled  in  the 
glass. 

Pass  silently  from  men,  as  thou  dost  pass 
William  Cullen  Bryant 

this  summer  in  the  death  of  Ralph 
Sutliff,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri 
cultural  Education  intheNew  York 
State  Education  Department. 
Ralph  was  always  a  very  active 
and  dedicated  leader  of  FFA. 

At  the  time  of  his  funeral,  the 
family  requested  that  instead  of 
sending  flowers,  each  FFA  chapter 
and  other  friends  might  send  con 
tributions  to  the  New  York  Future 
Farmer  Leadership  Training  Foun 
dation.  The  treasurer  is  J.  M  Car¬ 
ter,  Lyons  Falls,  New  York. 

To  a  very  great  extent  the  future 
of  rural  America  depends  upon  the 
leadership  of  young  people  now 
being  trained  in  the  rural  youth 
organizations,  one  of  the  best  of 
which  is  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America. 

Help  this  great  organization 
increase  its  training  facilities  by 
a  contribution  in  the  name  of  one 
of  its  greatest  leaders,  the  late 
Ralph  Sutliff. 


EASTMAN'S  CHESTNUT 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
political  discussions  sometimes  d  :- 
velop  into  a  cold  war,  so  maybe 
you  can  use  the  following  story 
sent  to  me  some  time  ago  by  Mrs. 
James  Selfridge.  The  nice  thing 
about  it  is  that  either  side  can  use 
it  by  simply  changing  the  name  to 
the  political  party  thatyou  suppori. 

A  weary  traveler  stopped  at  an 
old  tavern  and  asked  for  a  night  ■ 
lodging.  The  landlord  had  onL 
one  empty  room  which  was  never 
rented  because  a  famous  Democrat 
had  slept  in  it  many  years  ag'  . 
But  finally,  after  much  pleading  on 
the  traveler’s  part,  they  agreed  th  t 
he  could  have  the  room  for  tl  e 
night. 

When  he  arose  in  the  morni)  g 
the  landlord  asked  him  if  he  hi.d 
slept  well  and  he  said:  No  .  .  .  tb  I 
he  did  not  mind  sleeping  with  o  e 
Democrat,  but  he  would  be  darn  d 
if  he  wanted  to  sleep  with  the  win  le 
Democratic  party  .  .  .  and  that  le 
never  knew  they  were  such  a  stro  .g 
party  until  he  saw  them  crawli  g 
out  of  the  cracks  of  that  bed! 

American  Agriculturist,  October,  19d6 


SERVICE  BUREAU 


Hand  Caught  In  Silage  Blower 


Jerry  Yancey 


When  cleaning  a  clogged  blower 
Jerry  Yancey’s  right  hand  was  caught 
by  the  belt,  drawn  into  the  machine 
and  crushed.  With  the  flesh  torn  from 
his  fingers  and  tendons  damaged  he 
spent  thirty-one  days  in  the  hospital 
undergoing  corrective  surgery. 


Local  agent  Bernard  Virkler  of  Castorland,  N.Y.  delivered  $1402.14 
to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  Yancey  at  their  600  acre  dairy  farm  outside  of 
Lowville,  N.Y.  The  three  North  American  policies  on  their  son  Jerry 
helped  to  pay  his  heavy  medical  expenses. 

The  Yancey  family  run  their  150  head  operation  with  only  part 
time  help  during  the  summer.  As  a  working  family  they  have  all 
eligible  members  covered  with  North  American  protection.  North 
American  has  helped  them  several  times  before  when  other  members 
have  been  injured. 

OTHER  BENEFITS  PAID 


UNORDERED 

“I  sent  25ji^  for  cards  in  answer 
to  an  ad  I  saw  in  a  magazine. 
Along  with  the  cards  I  had  ordered 
came  two  boxes  of  cards  and  a 
glass  dog,  which  I  had  not  ordered. 
Now  they  have  sent  me  a  bill  for 
$5.25  and  say  they  will  turn  it 
over  to  a  collection  agency  within 
fifteen  days  if  I  do  not  pay. 

“I  have  written  them  several 
times  and  have  told  them  that,  if 
they  will  send  postage,  I  will  return 
the  cards  since  they  are  useless  to 
me.  ” 

You  are  under  no  obligation  to 
pay  for  unordered  merchandise  or 
to  return  it.  Under  a  recently  enact¬ 
ed  New  York  State  law,  effective 
September  1,  1966,  the  sender  can¬ 
not  recover  such  articles  or  collect 
payment  for  them  unless  he  can 
prove  they  were  ordered,  either  in 
writing  or  orally.  And  the  recipient 
of  such  items  can  plead  that  they 
were  not  ordered  as  a  complete 
defense  to  any  action  brought  by 
the  sender  for  payment  or  return 
of  the  goods. 

People  living  in  other  states,  if 
they  wish,  can  mark  such  items 
“Refused”  and  return  them  un¬ 
opened  to  their  post  office,  or  hold 
them  for  a  reasonable  time  in  case 
the  company  should  send  someone 
to  pick  them  up.  Of  course,  they 
should  not  be  used. 


CAN  YOU  HELP? 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Baldwin,  R.  D.#  1, 
Athol,  Mass,  would  like  small 
town  Post  Marks. 

^  ^  ^ 

Charles  S.  Birely,  5210  Brink- 
ley  Road,  S.E.,  Washington  31, 
D.C.,  would  like  the  words  to  the 
poem,  “My  Dog,”  by  John  Kend¬ 
rick  Bangs. 

Mrs.  Walter  Aither,  Hyde  Park, 
Vermont,  would  like  to  obtain  an 
Orleans  County  Cook  Book  dating 
back  to  1924. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  Robert  Gordon,  R.F.D.  #1, 
Fremont,  N.H.,  would  like  to  lo¬ 
cate  a  copy  of  a  1911  Sears  Cata- 
og.  Would  pay  a  fair  price. 

^  » 

Mrs.  Francis  Seymour,  R.  2, 
Bainb ridge,  N.Y.,  is  trying  to  find 
these  books  by  Jeffrey  Farnol: 
“The  Crooked  Furrow”  and 
“Beltane  the  Smith.” 

7|\  71$ 

Do  you  know  the  poem  which 
begins: 

“Well  build,”  Seth  Hunter  told 
his  bride, 

“The  finest  larm  in  the  country¬ 
side.” 

If  you  do,  please  write  Mrs. 
Edna  Peavey,  R.  2,  Box  105,  No. 
Vassalboro,  Me. 
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Mr.  Lynn  L.  Langworthy,  4  Ter¬ 
race  St.,  Alfred,  N.Y.,  would  like 
the  words  to  “Put  Me  Off  at  Buf¬ 
falo,”  a  popular  song  written  at 
the  time  of  the  Pan-American  Ex¬ 
position  in  1901. 

W 

Rena  G.  Fugle,  5278  So. 
Livonia  Rd.,  Gonesus,  N.Y., 
would  appreciate  words  and 
music  to  the  following  old  songs: 
“God  Pity  Bessie  the  Drunkard’s 
Lone  Ghild,”  “Put  My  Little  Shoes 
Away,”  and  “Little  Old  Log  Cabin 
in  the  Lane.” 


ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Anastasia  Golomb  Herink,  born 
in  Germany,  whose  last  known 
address  was  Secaucas,  N.  J. 

7|» 

Sterling  Blake  Wallace,  who  when 
last  known  was  working  in  Police 
Dept,  in  Chicago,  Ill. 

7|»  7|C 

Caroline  Solomon,  daughter  of 
Dwight  D.  Solomon,  who  lived  on 
a  Freehold,  N.  J.  farm  about  1920. 

7(V 

Descendants  of  James  or  Moses 
Miller  who  left  Saratoga  Co.  about 
1810  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pleasant  Mt.,  Pa. 

Ti?  7|» 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  and  Edna 
Hart  from  Idaho,  who  were  in 
N.Y.S.  in  1933. 


STOCK  TONIC 

In  August  we  mentioned  three 
complaints  we  had  received  about 
the  non-delivery  of  Snow’s  Stock 
Tonic.  We  are  happy  to  report 
that  since  then  these  dairymen  have 
all  received  refunds  of  their  ad¬ 
vance  payments  to  the  company, 
plus  interest. 

COMPUTERS 

We  have  been  receiving  a  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  from  our  readers 
about  their  subscriptions  to  True 
Story  and  TV  Radio  Mirror  maga¬ 
zines,  both  of  which  are  published 
by  the  same  company.  Some 
months  ago  we  were  advised  by 
tlieir  subscription  manager  that 
they  had  converted  to  a  computer 
and  had  encountered  problems  in 
processing  orders  swiftly.  We 
understand  they  are  getting 
straightened  out,  and  we  can  only 
suggest  further  patience  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

We  can  sympathize  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  because  we,  too,  are  chang¬ 
ing  over  to  computers  and  there 
are  problems.  We  assure  our  sub¬ 
scribers  that  subscriptions  will  be 
extended  or  back  issues  sent  to 
make  up  for  any  issues  missed 
during  the  process,  and  we  feel  sure 
this  will  also  be  done  in  the  case  of 
True  Story  and  TV  Radio  Mirror. 


Arby  R.  Swift,  Cuba,  N.Y . $  201.42 


Slipped  and  fell — injured  back 

Charles  C.  Kark,  Port  Crane,  N.Y.  378.00 

Auto  acc. — whinlash  injury 

Wesley  P.  Allen,  Gowanda,  N.Y.  .  411.50 

Pinned  by  boards — broke  leg 

Lester  Klahn,  East  Otto,  N.Y.  .  781.03 

Cow  kicked  fork  in  foot 

William  Delaney,Jr.,  Union  Springs,N.Y.  997.53 
Auto  accident — internal  injuries 
George  A.  Phillips,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  580.99 
Auto  acc. — whiplash,  inj.  back 

Carl  Steffen,  Elmira,  N.Y .  570.15 

Slipped  and  fell — injured  back,  knee 

Theodore  Foster,  New  Berlin,  N.Y .  120.00 

Cat  scratch — blood  poison 

Albert  Bruce,  Saranac,  N.Y .  317.64 

Air  hose  exoloded — concussion 

Michele  Beardsley,  Marathon,  N.Y. .  747.80 

Stick  ran  in  eye — loss  of  eye 

Earl  Sines,  Walton,  N.Y .  252.86 

Cow  lunged — broke  arm 

Myrie  Phillips,  Collins  Center,  N.Y.  .  350.00 

Auto  accident — broke  hip  and  ribs 
Frans  H.  Meyjes,  Crown  Point,  N.Y.  102.85 
Using  Sander,  slipped — inj.  hand 
Seward  J.  Fefee,  Brushton,  N.Y.  213.57 

Truck  accident — ini.  ribs  and  chest 

Clifford  Bailey,  Northville,  N.Y .  1000.00 

Slipped  getting  on  truck — frac.  pelvis 

Julia  V.  Copeland,  Pavilion,  N.Y.  .  335.99 

Car  acc. — inj.  neck  and  back 

Leo  A.  Satterlee,  Dolgeville,  N.Y .  587.35 

Fell  off  wall — broke  ankle 
Thomas  L.  Gracey,  Watertown,  N.Y.  .  297.60 

Cow  stepped  on  foot — injured  toe 

Arel  J.  Brown,  Lowville,  N.Y.  _  775.61 

Slipped  and- fell — broke  pelvis 
George  B.  Young,  Glenfield,  N.Y.  205.70 

Stanchioning  cow — injured  elbow 
Robert  Brisbane,  Lima,  N.Y.  395.40 

Fell  on  bottle — cut  thumb 

Susan  Walker,  N.  Brookfield,  N.Y .  318.93 

Auto  acc. — inj.  chest,  knee 
DeWitt  Brower,  Spencerport,  N.Y.  223.57 

Slipped  and  fell — injured  chest 

Kenneth  E.  Gidley,  Esperance,  N.Y .  699.55 

Kicked  by  cow — injured  leg 

Ernestine  Walpole,  Wilson,  N.Y .  191.00 

Auto  acc. — injured  back 


Walter  Belewich,  Ava,  N.Y.  . . $  290.34 

Fell  off  combine — injured  ribs 
Robert  W.  Tompkins,  LaFayette,  N.Y.  128.56 
Thrown  from  wagon — broke  collar  bone 

Lillian  Christoff,  Geneva,  N.Y .  1419.85 

Auto  acc. — multiple  cuts,  broke  leg 

Erich  Marth,  Albion,  N.Y .  106.00 

Slipped  on  barn  floor — inj.  ankle 

Marie  A.  Bell,  W.  Winfield,  N.Y.  .  113.57 

Slipped  and  feli — broke  elbow 

Winifred  O’Brien,  Massena,  N.Y.  .  394.28 

Fell  off  chair — broke  wrist 
Clark  Tharrett,  Dickinson  Center,  N.Y.  461.99 
Struck  by  car — cut  leg,  broke  foot 

George  Slater,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y .  497.50 

Slipped — injured  back 

Lawrence  Morley,  Mecklenburg,  N.Y .  266.96 

Truck  accident — inj.  chest,  hip,  knee 
Charles  0.  Beardsley,  Interlaken,  N.Y.  245.30 
Fell  over  blocks — injured  back 

Leo  Smolos,  Bradford,  N.Y .  772.13 

Kicked  by  cow — injured  knee 

John  E.  Turner,  Hornell,  N.Y .  299.00 

Fell  from  rope — broke  arm 
Hazel  G.  Fields,  Berkshire,  N.Y.  116.71 

Slipped  on  porch — broke  ankle 
Helen  S.  Bower,  Trumansburg,  N.Y.  ..  1000.00 
Tripped  and  fell — broke  hip 

Ellis  R.  Elliott,  Williamson,  N.Y .  373.85 

Feli  from  ladder — multi,  cut  &  bruises 

Kenneth  Winter,  Perry,  N.Y.  .  750.00 

Hit  by  car — inj.  back,  shoulder 

Thomas  Murphy,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y.  .  104.38 

Repairing  machinery — inj.  foot 

Frances  Noble,  Gillett,  Penna.  .  438.35 

Slipped  on  wet  grass — broke  ankle 

Roger  Gibson,  Youngsville,  Penna.  .  181.50 

Working  under  car — broke  arm 

Samuel  Kanach,  Neshanic,  N.J .  107.13 

Cut  by  saw — injured  hand 

Preston  Apgar,  Hampton,  N.J.  .  141.43 

Slipped  on  step — broke  fingers 

Stanley  Orr,  Freehold,  N.J .  .  .  214.28 

Thrown  from  tractor — broke  wrist 
Robert  McGinness,  Cornish  Flat,  N.H.  968.45 
Slipped  washing  tank — inj.  back 

George  W.  Wood,  Bethel,  Vt .  .  1073.66 

Pinned  by  falling  tree — broke  foot 


Keep  Your  Policies  Renewed 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

(In  New  York  State) 

The  North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING 

(General  edition  page  51  including  20  A-L) 


ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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Look  to  New  Idea 


Yes,  sir.  A  New  Idea  spreader 
can  handle  sloppy  manure. 
Here's  how: 


'‘What’ll  I  do?  I  can’t  afford  a  hig 
expensive  system  for  manure  liquids!’ 


New  Idea  offers  farmers  an  economical  “right  now”  answer  to 
the  problem  of  handling  sloppy  manure.  Every  spreader  in 
the  New  Idea  line  can  be  fitted  with  a  positive  action  hydraulic 
or  mechanical  endgate  that  raises  and  lowers  to  trap  and 
save  those  liquids  with  their  high  nitrogen  content  until  you 
get  to  the  fields.  Endgates  are  structural  steel  for  strength, 
Penta  treated  clear  yellow  pine  for  acid  resistance — and 
hot  sprayed  with  quality  paints  for  long  life. 

Got  a  problem  with  sloppy  manure  ? 

Look  to  New  Idea,  and  get  the  money  saver 
with  a  full  year  written  guarantee. 

New  Idea,  Coldwater,  Ohio. 

where  bold  new  ideas  pay  off  for  profit-minded  farmers 


tki  Auifl*  e|[  dii 
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HYDRAULIC  ENDGATE.  Fingertip  control  of 
endgate.  Uses  standard  8"  single  or  double 
acting  cylinder.  Keeps  liquid  off  roads  and 
lanes.  Hand  crank  also  available.  Fits  all 
New  Idea  Flail  and  Single  Beater  spreaders. 


MECHANICAL  ENDGATE.  The  economical 
answer  for  farms  with  semi-liquid  manure 
to  spread.  Easily  operated  hand  crank  opens 
and  closes  “gate.”  Snug  fit  for  loading  and 
hauling;  fits  all  New  Idea  spreaders. 


PAN  ATTACHMENT.  Lowest  cost  way  to  h£  -i- 
dle  semi-liquid  manure.  Rubber  flap  set  Is 
pan  in  closed  position.  Tug  on  the  rope  a  d 
the  pan  empties.  Fits  any  New  Idea  Sing  le 
Beater  spreader. 
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Today's  heifer  calves 
are  your  milk  check  tomorrow 


The  way  you  feed  and  manage  your  calves 
today  can  help  determine  how  well  they’ll 
produce  after  they  freshen  and  enter  your 
milking  herd. 

With  the  outlook  for  high  milk  prices 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead, 
it’s  to  your  advantage  to  follow 
the  new  low-cost  Purina  calf 
growing  program.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  grow  big¬ 
bodied  heifers  that  freshen  be¬ 
tween  22  and  24  months  with 
the  capacity  to  produce  plenty 
of  milk  right  from  the  start. 

An  important  recent  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Purina  calf  growing 
program  is  NEW  Purina  Calf 
Growena.  This  fine  new  prod¬ 
uct  joins  the  Purina  calf  start¬ 
ing  “team”  to  help  you  grow 


VN3MO«0  nvD 


calves  fast  at  low  cost  from  2  to  6  months 
.  .  .  yet  give  them  the  high  levels  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  energy  they  demand  during  the 
vital  early  months.  It  is  a  sweet  and  tasty 
coarse  ration,  fortified  with  vitamins  and 

. minerals. 

Give  your  Purina  dealer  a 
call.  Or  drop  in  next  time  you 
pass  his  store  at  the  sign  of  the 
familiar  red-and-white  Checker¬ 
board.  Find  out  what  many 
good  dairymen  are  proving  to 
themselves:  That  new  Purina 
Calf  Growena,  teamed  with 
Purina  Nursing  Chow  and  Calf 
Startena,  grows  big  calves  fast 
at  low  cost.  Let  Calf  Growena 
help  grow  replacements  you 
can  rely  on  to  build  bigger  milk 
checks  for  you. 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY  • 

!«««« 


CHECKERBOARD  SQUARE 


•  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


PURINA 

CHOWS 


DAIRY 

FACTS 


by  Dr.  J.  P-  Everett 
Mgr.  Purina  Dairy  Research 


A  recent  Arizona  study  shows 
that  a  1 -month  delay  in  breeding 
which  results  in  a  13-month  calv¬ 
ing  interval — rather  than  an  in¬ 
terval  of  12  months  between 
calves — can  cost  a  dairyman  $30 
per  cow  in  lost  income. 

There  are  several  possible 
causes  for  failure  of  cows  to  set¬ 
tle:  Disease  or  functional  dis¬ 
orders,  faulty  management  and 
nutritional  deficiencies.  In  a 
New  York  field  survey  of  herds 
with  breeding  problems,  it  was 
found  that  faulty  management 
was  responsible  for  75  percent  of 
the  breeding  difficulties  in  herds 
surveyed. 

Consult  your  veterinarian  on 
disease  or  functional  problems. 
Although  few  true  nutritional 
deficiencies  (other  than  energy 
and  sometimes  protein)  exist  in 
good  dairies  today,  the  feeding 
program  should  be  reviewed 
with  your  feeding  advisor. 

This  5-point  management 
program  may  help  you  reduce 
breeding  problems: 

1.  Keep  accurate  breeding 
records.  Include  breeding  and 
rebreeding  dates,  calving  dates, 
dry  periods  and  notations  on 
any  problems.  A  chart  should  be 
posted  in  the  barn  to  help  antici¬ 
pate  heat  dates. 

2.  Observe  cows  closely.  To 

detect  heat  periods  accurately, 
turn  cows  out  at  least  twice  a 
day — and  preferably  three  or 
four  times  a  day — to  watch  for 
signs  of  heat.  Cows  generally 
are  in  standing  heat  for  18  hours. 
For  optimum  conception  they 
should  be  bred  during  the  last 
12  hours  of  the  period. 

3.  Follow  a  regular  health  pro¬ 
gram.  With  the  help  of  your 
veterinarian,  make  regular  preg¬ 
nancy  checks,  examine  non¬ 
breeders  and  use  vaccines  for 
protection  against  reproductive 
diseases. 

4.  Control  temperature.  Prob¬ 
lem  breeders  in  the  summer 
months  should  be  kept  in  a  cool, 
confined  place  from  the  first  in¬ 
dication  of  heat  until  10  to  14 
days  after  breeding.  Also,  feed 
a  cooling  ration.  (Contrary  to 
opinion,  a  cooling  ration  is  a 
low  roughage,  high  concentrate 
ration.)  Limit  roughage  to  ap¬ 
proximately  one  or  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  hay  equivalent 
per  100  pounds  liveweight. 

5.  Follow  a  good  feeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Rations  adequate  in  pro¬ 
tein  and  energy  and  fortified 
with  vitamins,  as  well  as  essen¬ 
tial  minerals,  are  necessary  for 
good  reproductive  performance. 


_ I 


It's  a  good  bet—  | 
your  entire  herd  I 


has  worms. 


WORM-KIU 

helps  clean  them 
out  in  one  feeding 

Statistics  show  over  85%  of 
all  dairy  herds  in  this  country 
have  roundworms,  and  they  do 
slow  growth  and  lower  milk 
production.  Now  your  Purina 
dealer  has  the  answer  — 
PURINA  WORM-KILL  with 
Thibenzole*.  Just  sprinkle  on 
or  mix  into  the  feed  for  one 
day.  It’s  easy — low  cost  — 
effective. 


♦Reg.  Trademark  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Warning:  Milk  taken  from  treated  animals 
within  4  days  after  the  latest  treatment  and 
meat  from  animals  slaughtered  within  30  days 
after  the  latest  treatment  must  not  be  used 
for  food. 


PURINA 

WORM-KIU 

foil  beef  and  dairy  CATTti 

I'Al  *  V 
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Nlake  your  Purina  dealer  headquar¬ 
ters  for  all  your  Animal  Health  Prod¬ 
ucts.  He  can  supply  the  Purina 
Wormer,  Disinfectant,  Insecticide  or 
Treatment  that  best  fits  your  needs. 


The  world's  most  complete  line 
of  Animal  Health  Products. 
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RIGID  •  RIB* 

Galvanized  Steel 

Roofing 

offers  you  less. 


Less  lumber,  less  labor,  less  roofing  cost 
for  your  next  building. 


Less  labor  cost  because  one  32-foot-long  sheet  of  Republic  Galvanized  rigid- 
rib  does  the  job  of  approximately  four  regular  sheets.  Less  material  to  store, 
move,  lift,  or  position. 

Less  lineal  feet  of  7!'  x  4"  purlins ...  up  to  50%  less  on  many  jobs.  Yet 
wide  spaced  purlins  easily  support  620  pounds  of  construction  workers,  as 
shown  above. 

Less  end  lapping . . .  none,  in  fact,  on  most  jobs  with  extra  long  rigid-rib 
Roofing.  There  are  fewer  side  laps,  too,  with  wider  Republic  rigid-rib. 

And  less  leakage  because  rigid-rib’s  exclusive  drain  channel  stops  water 
before  it  reaches  the  nailing  surface. 

All  this  means  less  worry  about  the  well-being  of  your  livestock  and  the 
protection  of  your  equipment.  Less  yearly  maintenance,  and  lower  insurance 
rates.  Galvanized  steel  rigid-rib  is  great  as  siding  too. 

What  more  could  you  ask  for?  See  your  Republic  dealer.  Isieel  m 

’■’A  Trademark  of  Republic  Steel  Corporation 


n  REPUBLIC  STEEL 


1441  Republic  Bldg.  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101 


Editorials 

by  GORDON  CONKLIN 


THANKSGIVING 


One  of  the  phrases  that  I  like  best  is  “the 
attitude  of  gratitude.”  Some  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ances  possess  material  wealth  in  large  mea¬ 
sure,  but  are  truly  poverty-stricken  because 
they  do  not  appreciate  what  they  have.  Others 
I  know  have  much  less  in  terms  of  how  men 
normally  measure  wealth,  but  their  sense  of 
gratitude  makes  them  rich.  Of  course,  there 
are  also  those  you  and  I  would  call  rich  that 
appreciate  what  they  have  .  .  .  and  those  we 
would  label  “poor”  that  wallow  in  bitterness. 
The  real  abundance  of  living  is  conditional 
upon  an  inner  attitude. 

As  you  and  I  gather  with  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  around  the  groaning  tables  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  we  have  much  for  which  to  be 
grateful; 

—  for  the  overflowing  abundance  of  our 
farms  and  factories. 

—  for  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  the  vibrant 
blue  of  lake  and  stream  .  .  .  and  the  answering 
blue  of  the  arching  sky  above. 

—  for  our  nation,  beset  within  and  without 
by  the  riptides  of  conflict .  .  .  yet  offering  great 
hope  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

—  for  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  joy,  the 
sorrow,  the  hope  and  the  fear  of  others  .  .  . 
moving  with  them  along  the  hard  but  stimu¬ 
lating  road  of  life. 

—  for  the  spiritual  abundance  so  freely 
offered  to  us  all  by  a  compassionate  Creator. 

—  for  the  few  short  years  that  are  ours  on 
this  earth  to  live,  and  love,  and  lift. 

Most  of  us,  whatever  our  social  status  or 
location  on  the  economic  totem  pole,  are  richly 
blessed.  May  all  of  us  deepen  our  attitude  of 
gratitude  this  traditional  season! 


EYE  OF  THE  MASTER 

Read  a  half  dozen  speeches  recently  ...  all 
talks  presented  at  a  national  conference  of 
beef  cattlemen.  Most  speakers  admonished 
their  listeners  to  “learn  to  recognize  the  correct 
beef  animal  when  you  see  him.”  Very  little 
was  said  about  production  testing  of  bulls  to 
check  out  whether  their  progeny  fulfill  the 
promise  observed  in  the  conformation  of  their 
sire. 

In  general,  the  beef-raising  industry  is  doing 
pretty  well  at  the  moment  financially  .  .  .  and 
it’s  hard  to  argue  with  success.  But  it  looks 
to  me  as  though  beef  cattlemen  are  moving 
too  cautiously  in  the  direction  of  really  effective 
evaluation  of  the  merits  of  their  breeding  stock 
.  .  .  particularly  when  compared  to  the  scope 
of  production  analysis  in  the  dairy  business. 

A  man’s  eye  is  notoriously  fallible  when 
it  comes  to  detecting  true  worth  behind  ap¬ 
pearance  .  .  .  whether  it’s  women  or  beef  cattle 
he’s  judging!  He  likes  to  believe  he  can  “pick 
’em,”  but  the  computers  in  DHIC  .  .  .  and  the 
sire  evaluation  reports  of  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion  organizations  .  .  .  prove  that  the  human 
eye  isn’t  a  very  good  selection  tool  for  per¬ 
formance  potential. 

College  research  people  and  extension  spe¬ 
cialists  have  worked  out  some  good  perfor¬ 
mance  testing  procedures  that  will  put  the 
finger  on  the  good-looking  beef  bulls  whose 
offspring  are  money-losers  in  the  feedlot .  .  . 
and  locate  the  sires  with  the  go-go  genes.  A 
device  has  been  developed  that  will  photo- 
electrically  “scan”  the  carcass  quality  of  an 
animal  before  it  is  slaughtered.  Artificial  in¬ 
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semination  techniques  are  being  improved  for 
use  on  beef  cow  herds,  offering  the  chance  to 
use  really  good  bulls  more  widely.  All  these 
offer  the  beef  industry  better  ways  of  improve¬ 
ment  than  the  “eye  of  the  master.” 

At  present  prices,  a  beef  cattleman  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  making  mistakes  .  .  .  but 
when  the  economic  winds  blow  unfavorably 
again,  as  they  will,  the  industry  will  badly 
need  the  efficiencies  offered  by  really  good 
methods  of  animal  evaluation.  Cowpunchers 
may  not  think  much  of  cardpunchers,  but  the 
data  processing  cards  provide  more  objective 
information  for  making  decisions. 


WELL  DONE! 

Public  employees  all  too  often  are  assumed 
to  be  inefficient  and  pretty  much  oblivious  to 
the  needs  of  taxpayers.  It’s  awfully  easy  to 
damn  public  agencies  for  not  getting  things 
done  .  .  .  especially  if  the  “things”  are  some¬ 
thing  dear  to  our  own  hearts,  or  of  financial 
significance  to  us  personally. 

From  time  to  time,  we  write  or  call  personnel 
of  various  departments  of  state  governments 
.  .  .  and  receive  varying  degrees  of  courtesy 
and  help.  Without  exception,  however,  the 
departments  of  agriculture  in  the  various  states 
have  done  what  I  consider  an  exceptional  job 
of  doing  their  level  best  to  be  helpful. 

Usually  we  write  on  behalf  of  some  farm 
family  who  needs  information  ...  or  help  in 
resolving  some  dispute  with  a  dealer  in  agri¬ 
cultural  supplies  or  farm  products.  Unlike 
some  state  governmental  agencies,  the  replies 
from  departments  of  agriculture  are  usually 
prompt  and  frank  .  .  .  and  any  follow-up 
promised  is  done. 

Keep  up  the  good  work! 


STEADY,  MEN! 

“It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  are 
confronted  with  starvation  in  the  next  12 
months.” 

“The  federal  milk  commission,  acting  for 
the  New  York  territory,  fixed  the  price  with 
no  profit  to  the  producer.” 

“The  census  shows  4,000  fewer  cows  and 
54,000  fewer  heifer  calves  in  New  York  State 
than  a  year  ago!  Dairying  is  declining  in  New 
York.  Who  did  it!” 

“Any  attempt  to  minimize  the  scarcity  of 
farm  labor  is  an  awful  mistake.” 

These  quotations  sound  right  up  to  date, 
don’t  they?  Some  of  our  “experts”  are  waving 
the  red  flag  and  predicting  mass  starvation  in 
the  world,  maybe  even  in  these  United  States. 
Dairymen  are  grousing  that  milk  prices  to 
farmers  are  too  low.  Census  figures  show  a 
drop  in  cow  and  heifer  numbers,  and  many 
an  official  seeks  to  blame  someone.  Farm 
labor  is  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth. 

Actually,  though,  all  these  quotations  were 
taken  from  the  pages  of  American  Agriculturist 
issues  published  in  1918.  We  have  bound 
copies  going  all  the  way  back  to  1842,  and 
you’d  be  amazed  at  the  similarity  of  human 
problems  then  and  now.  Sure,  the  machines 
and  techniques  are  different .  .  .  but  the  human 
equation  remains  remarkably  the  same. 

So  what,  you  say?  Well,  for  one  thing,  let’s 
not  get  all  lathered  up  about  the  exaggerations 
of  those  who  advise  farmers  to  bury  them¬ 
selves  in  food  surpluses  again.  People  in  this 


country  are  a  long,  long  way  from  starvation 
.  .  .  and  my  guess  is  that  the  general  public 
isn’t  really  willing  to  pay  farmers  very  hand¬ 
somely  for  food  to  give  away  on  a  massive 
scale  overseas. 

Secondly,  let’s  recognize  that  fighting  for 
better  prices  for  farm  products  will  always  be 
a  job  needing  doing  .  .  .  requiring  strong  or¬ 
ganizations  and  informed  leadership.  And 
farm  labor  will  always  be  “scarce”  in  that  it 
will  always  cost  more  than  many  farmers  feel 
they  can  afford. 

Finally,  let’s  sit  more  easily  in  the  saddle. 
We  get  to  thinking  that  something  new  and 
awfully  dangerous  is  coming  down  the  pike 
.  .  .  but  it’s  happened  before  .  .  .  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  again. 

Perspective  is  a  great  thing;  seeing  the 
almost  uncanny  similarities  of  generations 
past  to  our  own  sort  of  adds  a  touch  of 
humor  .  .  .  and  a  more  philosophical  attitude 
.  .  .  to  the  frantic  activity  that  seems  to  beset 
us  all. 

As  the  latest  generation  says,  “Don’t  lose 
your  cool!” 


MINORITY  GROUP 

Amidst  the  burgeoning  Great  Society,  with 
more  and  more  people  (in  this  country  and 
overseas)  eligible  for  no-strings- attached  aid 
from  American  taxes,  I  see  the  need  for  a  new 
organization  of  a  minority  group  .  .  .  the  tax¬ 
payers.  Taxpayers  of  the  world,  unite! 

We’ll  call  our  militant  organization  SOCC 
(pronounced  SOCK)  .  .  .  Spend  Our  Cash 
Carefully.  Our  official  banner  will  show  a 
field  of  poverty  grass  being  sprayed  with  sweat 
as  an  herbicide.  The  organization’s  motto  will 
be  “Privilege  and  Responsibility,  One  and 
Inseparable.”' 

Our  mascot  will  be  an  animal  with  which 
we  have  much  in  common  ...  a  sheep  con¬ 
stantly  being  fleeced,  and  having  the  wool 
pulled  over  its  eyes. 

The  objective  of  the  group  will  be  very 
simple  ...  a  withholding  tax  levied  on  govern¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  a  department’s  budget 
might  be  $1  million  a  year;  $200,000  (20 
percent)  would  be  withheld  .  .  .  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  way  most  taxpayers  have  a  big 
chunk  of  income  withheld  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  Social  Security,  etc.  Never 
receiving  part  of  the  money  .  .  .  yet  knowing 
the  full  amount  was  authorized  .  .  .  would  force 
public  agencies  to  get  along  on  “take-home 
pay,”  rather  than  “gross  earnings.” 

The  amount  withheld  would  be  put  into  an 
escrow  account  to  eventually  pay  public  debts 
.  .  .  like  the  $326,000,000,000  national  debt, 
for  instance.  Many  of  us  as  individuals  can 
save  money,  or  pay  off  our  debts,  only 
through  some  psychological  gimmick  like  the 
Christmas  Club,  installment  purchase,  or  hav¬ 
ing  funds  withheld  so  we  can’t  get  our  hands 
on  all  we  earn.  Maybe  it  would  work  collec¬ 
tively,  too,  in  government. 

Let’s  rock  around  the  clock  with  SOCC! 


FLATMAN  AND  RIBBIN' 

A  new  comic  strip,  featuring  Harry  and 
Martha,  has  been  introduced  by  the  USDA’s 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  in  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  publication  “Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting.”  Harry  claims  to  be  like  flat  broke 
and  heads  for  the  welfare  department  to  sign 
up  for  food  stamps.  Martha  ribs  him  about 
the  fact  that  they  aren’t  in  the  welfare  category. 

The  story  ends  happily,  though,  with 
Martha  striding  joyously  beside  Harry  up  the 
Welfare  Department’s  front  steps  and  saying, 
“Oh,  Harry  .  .  .  you’re  so  good  to  me!” Harry 
pulls  down  the  curtain  with  an  admonishment 
to  us  all,  “Check  on  food  stamps  at  your 
welfare  office!” 

Very  comical. 

American  Agriculturist,  November,  1966 


Affects  Coloring  Too  —  Evidence 
is  accumulating  to  show  that  some 
of  the  spray  chemicals  do  more 
than  control  insects  and  diseases. 
Guthion  has  been  shown  to  pro¬ 
duce  greener-colored  apple  leaves, 
and  it  also  brings  on  red  coloring 
of  the  fruit.  Sevin  has  been  report¬ 
ed  to  delay  harvest ...  on  Rome 
Beauty  1  to  2  weeks;  on  Golden 
Delicious,  1  week;  and  on  Red 
Delicious  a  week,  when  compared 
to  Guthion-sprayed  trees. 

Virus-Free— By  growing  tiny 
plants  from  tips  of  stem  tissue  that 
can  barely  be  seen,  plant  patholo¬ 
gist  J.  G.  McGrew  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  produced  plants  of  the 
strawberry  Suwannee  free  oflatent- 
C  virus,  one  of  the  more  serious 
and  widespread  of  the  25  straw¬ 
berry  viruses. 

Suwanee  has  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  best-flavored  of  all 
strawberry  varieties,  but  it  was  a 
poor  keeper,  and  with  plants 
weakened  by  latent-C  virus  the 
variety  almost  disappeared  from 
cultivation.  Now  virus- free  plants 
are  released  by  Agricultural 
Research  Service  to  State  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  who, in  turn,  certify 
them  and  redistribute  to  selected 
nurserymen.  The  nurserymen 
propagate  the  plants  for  sale  to 
commercial  growers  and  home 
gardeners. 


Old  Apples  —  The  Worcester  Coun¬ 
ty  Horticultural  Society,  30  Elm 
Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
reports  receiving  150  requests  last 
season  for  scions  of  old  apple 
varieties  .  .  .  and  sending  out  1200 
scions.  If  you’re  interested  in  scions 
of  apple  varieties  of  yesteryear, 
contact  the  Society  for  details. 


New  Fungicide  —  A  new  fungicide, 
Botran,  is  being  marketed  com¬ 
mercially  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  and  is  recommended  for  con¬ 
trol  of  rot  and  blight  on  peaches. 
Twelve  peach-producing  states,  in¬ 
cluding  Delaware  and  New  York, 
are  recommending  its  use. 


Mulch  Superior  to  Sod  —  Eight 
years  of  experimentation  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University  has 
proved  that  yields  from  semi-dwarf 
apple  trees  can  be  increased  25  to 
30  percent  per  tree  by  applying 
mulch  instead  of  growing  sod  near 
the  base  of  the  trees.  In  one  recent 
year,  average  yields  of  8-year-old 
Golden  Delicious  trees  were  in¬ 
creased  by  115  pounds  per  tree  by 
using  mulch. 

The  mulch  conserves  moisture, 
keeps  down  weeds,  and  maintains 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  And 
Dr.  Ritter  of  Penn  State  bids  that 
mulched  trees  produce  apples  with 
brighter  color  .  .  .  and  the  apples 
are  firmer  and  sweeter. 

American  Agriculturist,  November,  1966 


MARKET  HANDBOOK 

To  fill  the  growing  demand  for 
a  recent  publication  entitled  “Farm 
Roadside  Marketing  in  the  U.S.,” 
it  has  been  reprinted. 

The  128-page  volume  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  reference  manual  based  on 
intensive  studies  of  nearly  1000 
roadside  markets  ...  the  first 
research  of  its  kind  in  over  40 
years.  It  is  written  primarily  for 
farmers  interested  in  selling  fruits, 
vegetables  and  other  commodities 
at  their  own  roadside  establish¬ 
ments. 

Since  the  publication  was  re¬ 
leased  a  year  ago,  hundreds  of 
requests  have  come  from  farmers 
and  non-farmers  in  this  country 


and  in  Europe.  The  handbook  has 
been  well  received  by  green  thumb 
enthusiasts  who  live  on  farms  and 
have  become  engaged  in  roadside 
marketing  as  a  hobby  or  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  supplemental 
income. 

Copies  are  available  at  $2.50 
each,  postpaid  when  a  check  ac¬ 
companies  the  order.  Write  to: 
Food  Business  Institute,  University 
of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware 
19711. 


NATIONAL  WINNERS 

Among  those  who  will  receive 
the  coveted  national  4-H  alumni 
key  at  Chicago  in  November  are 
three  residents  or  former  residents 


of  the  northeastern  states: 

Mrs.  Dexter  O.  Arnold,  Sauger- 
ties.  New  York,  is  a  past  national 
president  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  and  was  a 
4-H  Club  member  in  Marlboro 
County,  New  Hampshire. 

Dr.  Leland  H.  Bull,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  a  4-H  member 
in  Jefferson  County,  New  York. 

Although  the  Rev.  Gayle  V. 
Strickler  is  now  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  United  Church  of 
Christ  in  Longmont,  Colorado,  his 
4-H  training  began  in  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  National  4-H  Alumni  Rec¬ 
ognition  Program  was  set  up  14 
years  ago  by  the  Olin  Mathieson 
Chemical  Corporation. 
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Andy  Griffith  say$„ 

well 
pay  )'ou 

a  dollar” 


fi  ANDY’S  DOLLAR 
,  BONUS  CENTER 


Andy’s  got  a 
dandy  deal  for 
you  at  your 
farm  supply 
store 


huy  6*.. get  a  dollar  back! 

Look  for  this  Andy  Griffith  display  when  you  buy  your  animal  health  prod¬ 
ucts.  With  the  coupon  from  Andy,  you  get  a  dollar  back  on  the  purchase 
of  six  treatments  of  Medifuran  or  Pen-FZ.  And  you’ll  appreciate  how  both 
products  fight  those  costly  mastitis  problems. 

Offer  limited*  . . .  act  today. 


WITHHOLD  MILK  FOR 
ONLY  36  HOURS  AFTER 
LAST  TREATMENT 
WITH  MEDIFURAN 


THE  DOUBLE-ACTION 
PRODUCT  FOR 
STUBBORN  MASTITIS 
CASES  AND  DRY 
COW  USE 


Fmtr«N«£  OitTMaiT  lETtimMT 


Medifuran  lets  you  market  three  or 
more  milkings  you’ve  had  to  discard 
up  until  now.  You  withhold  milk  tor 
only  36  hours  with  this  effective  mas¬ 


titis  treatment.  Medifuran  contains 
turaltadone,  one  of  the  germ-killing 
nitrofurans  and  there’s  no  expiration 
date  on  potency  with  Medifuran. 


Milk  token  from  cows  treated  with  Medifuran  for  mastitis  should  not  be  used  for  food  during  treatment 
and  for  at  least  36  hours  (3  milkings)  after  the  last  treotment. 


Pen-FZ 

rOlt  MASTITIS 

mauii  iinnuziiiE  mikii  wmm 


Use  Pen-FZ  as  a  treatment  on  dry 
cows  that  have  a  history  of  mastitis. 
This  will  help  prevent  mastitis  “fresh¬ 
ening  flare-ups”  at  calving  time. 
Pen-FZ  is  also  effective  in  treating 


stubborn  cases  of  mastitis  in  lactating 
cows.  By  combining  a  nitrofuran  with 
penicillin,  Pen-FZ  has  a  double  at¬ 
tack  on  the  bacteria  that  cause  most 
mastitis. 


Milk  from  cows  treated  with  Pen-FZ  for  mastitis  should  not  be  used  for  food  during  treatment  and  for  at 
least  96  hours  (8  milkings)  after  the  last  treatment. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON - ^ 

(OR  ONE  FROM  YOUR  DEALER) 

and  6  yellow  carton  end-flaps  of 
Medifuran  or  Pen-FZ  to: 

•Coupon  offer  ends  Jan.  31,  1967. 


AmLl  GuMl  HESS  S  CLARK 

DU  ASHLAND,  OHIO  44805 

Be  sure  to  include  6  yellow  end-flaps.  Fill  out  this 
coupon  and  you’ll  receive  a  check  for  $1.00. 

NAME  . - . 

ADDRESS  . 


(Medifuran  contains  furaitadone,  product  (Pen-FZ  contains  nitrofurazone,  product  t  town  . state  . 

of  the  Norwich  Pharmacal  Company)  of  the  Norwich  Pharmacal  Company)  m-7-2d  '  Expiration  date  — January  31.  1967.  Limit:  ji.oo  per  customer 
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Doc  Mettler  Says: 

THE  CASE  FOR  THE  VET 


RECENTLY  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  with  a  group  of 
farmers  who  meet  regularly 
through  the  fall  and  winter  to  fur¬ 
ther  their  knowledge  of  farming 
methods  and  ideas  by  exchanging 
ideas  and  information,  and  bring¬ 
ing  in  outside  speakers  on  various 
phases  of  agriculture.  Usually 
when  one  of  us  has  talked  with 
this  group  the  subject  has  been 
herd  health,  or  some  particular 
disease  problem  new  to  the  area. 
This  time  their  leader  asked  that 


the  subject  be  “How  to  Keep  the 
Veterinary  Bill  Down.” 

The  cynic  might  say:  “That’s 
easy.  Just  don’t  call  the  veterinar¬ 
ian.”  Before  we  answer  such  a 
question  we  have  to  understand 
the  definition  of  a  veterinary  bill. 
It  could  be  the  cost  of  veterinary 
service,  or  the  cost  of  both  veterin¬ 
ary  service  and  medicine.  Or  we 
could  go  a  little  further  and  call  it 
the  farmers’  “disease  bill.”  In  this 
way  we  could  put  the  cost  of  veter¬ 
inary  service  and  veterinary  medi¬ 


cine  .  .  .  including  such  things  as 
louse  sprays,  mineral  mixtures 
and  disinfectants  ...  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the  cost  of  actual 
loss  of  dead  animals,  the  loss  of 
milk  and  meat  and,  of  course,  the 
hard-to-price  loss  of  potential  gene¬ 
tic  value.  We  could  say  that  the 
more  we  spend  on  the  one  side  the 
smaller  the  cost  would  be  on  the 
other.  Like  all  things  in  agriculture, 
whether  it  be  the  use  of  fertilizer 
or  labor-saving  devices,  or  the  cost 
of  insurance,  there  is  a  balance  in 
which  both  costs  are  kept  to  a 
minimum  and  the  farmer  makes  a 
profit. 

It  often  seems  that  everyone  in 
the  world  is  entitled  to  a  profit 
before  the  farmer  gets  his,  if  any 


is  left.  Farmers  today  are  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  a  profit,  and  the  ones 
who  make  the  biggest  profit  are 
those  who  make  the  greatest  use  of 
good  management  practices,  which 
include  getting  the  most  out  of 
their  use  of  veterinary  service.  The 
man  who  sells  service  to  the  farm¬ 
er,  whether  he  be  a  machinery 
repairman,  fertilizer  dealer,  insur¬ 
ance  man,  or  veterinarian,  does 
not  stay  in  business  long  if  he 
does  not  go  on  the  premise  that 
the  farmer,  must  make  a  profit 
before  he  can  pay  for  this  service. 
With  this  idea  of  profit  in  mind, 
let’s  discuss  what  you  as  a  farmer 
can  do  to  cut  down  your  disease 
cost. 

First,  decide  who  your  veterin¬ 
arian  is  going  to  be.  It  is  fine  to 
try  several  different  veterinarians 
till  you  decide  who  best  suits  your 
needs,  but  anyone  who  calls  one 
veterinarian  one  day  and  another 
the  next  time  is  wasting  his  time, 
as  well  as  the  veterinarian’s.  In 
an  emergency,  when  one  veterinar¬ 
ian  is  unavailable  for  quite  some 
time  or  away  on  vacation,  then 
anyone  whom  you  can  get  quickly 
is  the  best,  but  the  routine  herd 
health  work,  particularly  sterility 
problems,  should  be  handled  by 
the  same  veterinarian  year  in  and 
year  out. 

Money  Savers 

From  there  on  it  is  all  the  little 
things  that  are  money  savers.  To 
start  out,  call  early  in  the  day. 
You  are  paying  your  veterinarian 
for  time.  If  you  call  him  at  10  a.m. 
to  come  at  chore  time,  he  certainly 
won’t  have  time  to  spend  with  a 
lot  of  routine  pregnancy  checks 
and  sterility  work.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  you’ll  be  trying  to  milk.  As 
far  as  I’m  concerned,  the  most 
important  job  done  on  your  farm 
is  the  milking.  Don’t  spoil  it  by 
trying  to  have  veterinary  work 
done  at  the  same  time. 

Don’t  leave  routine  work  till 
you  have  an  emergency  such  as 
a  milk  fever,  and  then  spring  the 
old  “As  long  as  you  are  here. 
Doc  ...”  There  are  places  that  I 
never  rush  to  for  milk  fever  or 
calving  cases  because  I  know  very 
well  that  when  I  get  there  I’m  stuck 
for  an  hour  doing  pregnancy 
exams,  looking  at  feet,  and  open¬ 
ing  teats.  .The  man  who  calls  the 
night  before  for  an  appointment 
and  has  all  his  records  ready  and 
the  cows  confined  deserves  to  have 
his  veterinarian  come  when  he  says 
he  will,  not  two  hours  later  because 
some  neighbor  had  a  milk  fever 
and  decided  while  the  veterinarian 
was  there  to  get  a  lot  of  other  work 
done. 

On  the  other  hand,  don’t  hesitate 
to  try  to  work  things  in  together. 
Non-emergency  calls  should  be 
placed  early  in  the  morning,  and 
at  that  time  tell  your  veterinarian 
what  else  you  have  to  be  done. 

If  farmers  in  your  area  milk  at 
5  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  and  you  milk 
at  8  a.m.  and  7  p.m.,  don’t  expect 
that  you  can  call  after  milking  and 
find  your  veterinarian  free  to  come 
to  your  place  on  a  routine  call.  If 
you  call  in  at  10  a.m.  with  a  cow 
to  clean  and  your  veterinarian  was 
just  by  your  place  at  9.00,  you 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Not  being  the  biggest,  Lombard  tries  extra  hard  to  give 
you  more  for  your  money  in  a  chain  saw.  Extra  features 
like  the  two  oiling  systems  on  the  new  SUPER  A/L  42 
AUTOMATIC— a  GUARDIAN  Automatic  Oiler,  as  well  as  a 
Positive-Action  Manual  Oiler— that  keep  the  self-feeding, 
self-cleaning  OREGON  chain  cutting  fast  and  smoothly  in 
ail  kinds  of  wood.  Exfra-hot  17,000  volt  ignition,  with  mag¬ 
neto,  points,  coil  and  condenser  fully  enclosed  for  quick, 
easy  starts  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Extra  power  and  speed 
are  built  into  the  revolutionary  AMERICAN-LINCOLN 
"jewelled”  engine,  that  has  needle  and  roller  bearings 
throughout  for  smoother  operation  and  extra- long  life. 
Extra  performance  because  all-position  carburetion  and 
oversize  air  filter  assure  full  power  in  any  cutting  position. 
Extra  fuel  capacity  so  there  are  fewer  re-fills.  Extra  safety 
in  the  spark  arresting  muffler.  Extra  convenience  because 
of  grouped  controls.  Frankly,  all  four  LOMBARD  Light¬ 
weights  -  the  A/L  42,  SUPER  A/L  42,  SUPER  A/L  42 
AUTOMATIC,  and  the  new  SUPER  A/L  51  AUTOMATIC 
offer  so  many  important  extra  features  you  have  to  try 
them  to  believe  it.  Before  you  buy  any  saw,  be  sure  to  try 
a  LOMBARD— the  lightweight  saw  with  extra  value  built-in. 


I - 1 

Power  Equipment  Division,  oept.  aseii 
AMERICAN-LINCOLN  CORPORATION 
Toledo,  Ohio  43603 

lama  □  USER,  □  DEALER 

Without  obligation  send  me  your  colorful  brochure 
and  complete  information  about  the  LOMBARD 
LIGHTWEIGHTS. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

TOWN _ 


STATE _ ZIP _ 

I - J 


FOR  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  LOCAL  LOMBARD  DEALER,  CONTACT  YOUR  NEAREST  DISTRIBUTOR: 

Barker-Chadsey  Co.,  Johnston,  R.  I.;  Buckner-Miller,  Inc.,  Webster,  N.  Y.;  Hall  &  Knight,  Lewiston, 
ME.;  E.  Labonville,  Berlin,  N.  H.;  J.  Russel  &  Co.,  Holyoke,  MA. 
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Like  having 
chain  lightning 
in  your  hand! 


can’t  blame  him  for  making  you 
wait  till  late  in  the  day  and  increas¬ 
ing  your  cost  a  little. 

Have  a  list  made  out,  either  on 
a  noteboard  or  a  blackboard,  as 
to  what  is  to  be  done  on  each  call. 
The  few  minutes  it  takes  you  to 
write  it  down  and  the  two  minutes 
it  takes  the  veterinarian  to  read  it 
can  save  you  actually  hours  of 
time,  and  assure  you  of  nothing 
being  missed.  Of  course,  a  list  isn’t 
much  good  unless  the  cows  are 
tied  and  marked,  or  someone  is 
there  to  tell  the  veterinarian  which 
cow  is  which. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that 
you  can’t  afford  to  pay  a  veter¬ 
inarian  to  stand  around  while  you 
look  up  breeding  and  freshening 
dates.  Not  only  does  this  cost 
money  in"  wasted  time,  but  it  de¬ 
prives  your  veterinarian  of  valu¬ 
able  information  that  he  needs  to 
make  a  proper  diagnosis. 

Stay  With  Him 

When  the  veterinarian  arrives 
at  your  farm,  either  stay  with  him 
yourself  or  put  a  good  man  with 
him.  Remember  he  is  costing  you 
money  every  minute  he’s  on  the 
place,  and  if  you  keep  leaving  him 
to  feed  calves,  dump  milk  or  to 
throw  down  hay  you  lose  two 
ways  .  .  .  first,  he  has  to  waste  time 
standing  around  waiting  for  you, 
and  second,  being  human,  he  fig¬ 
ures  that  since  you  are  not  interest¬ 
ed  in  what  he  does  he  will  do  a 
minimum  job. 

You  just  can’t  afford  to  pay  a 
veterinarian  to  drive  cows  or  catch 
calves,  yet  every  veterinarian  in 
large  animal  practice  spends  hours 
each  week  doing  these  things.  Of 
course,  no  veterinarian  minds 
helping  to  head  off  a  cow  going 
into  a  box  stall,  or  helping  you 
out  as  a  neighbor  would,  but  some 
farmers  overdo  it. 

A  foot  trimmer  is  available  in 
most  areas,  and  most  of  them  do 
a  good  job.  Don’t  waste  money 
having  your  veterinarian  do  rou¬ 
tine  foot  trimming,  or  let  cows  in 
need  of  trimming  go  so  long  that 
they  need  veterinary  attention 
because  of  severe  lameness.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  foot  trimming  course  is 
being  offered  at  Delhi  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Institute  this  fall. 
Any  farmer  who  can’t  trim  feet 


“Remember  when  Social  Security  meant  a  Saturday 
night  bath?” 


and  would  like  to  learn  how  should 
investigate  this.  He  could  save  him¬ 
self  hundreds  of  dollars  by  learn¬ 
ing  to  do  a  valuable  job  on  his 
herd. 

Pregnancy  Exams 

A  recent  article  in  another  farm 
magazine  stated  that  a  farmer 
could  save  himself  money  by  doing 
his  own  pregnancy  exams  at  60  to 
90  days.  While  I  respect  the  man 
who  wrote  it  as  one  of  the  best 
farmers  I  know,  that  statementwas 
misleading.  Few  farmers  have  the 
number  of  cows  to  check  to  be 
adept  at  doing  pregnancies  at  sixty 
days,  and  to  be  of  value  they 
should  be  done  between  30  and 
60  days.  Doing  pregnancies  is 
like  milking.  I  couldn’t  do  a  proper 


job  of  milking  cows  if  I  did  it  once 
a  month  on  ten  or  twelve  cows, 
and  you  couldn’t  do  a  proper  job 
of  doing  pregnancies  if  you  did 
cows  off  and  on  as  they  are  bred, 
instead  of  doing  dozens  each  day 
year  round.  Please  note,  I  don’t 
say  I  couldn’t  become  a  good 
milker  or  you  couldn’t  do  my  job; 
it’s  just  that  both  are  specialties, 
arts  more  than  sciences,  and  like 
all  artists  (isn’t  a  good  milker  an 
artist?)  the  milker  and  the  veter¬ 
inarian  must  practice  constantly. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  ways 
to  cut  your  “disease  bill.”  For 
example,  vaccination  and  immuni¬ 
zation  against  disease  you  know 
you  can  expect,  keeping  offspring 
only  from  animals  with  good 
health  and  breeding  records,  elim¬ 


inating  chronic  lame  cows  and 
chronic  disease  cows  from  the  herd, 
good  siniple  record-keeping,  night¬ 
time  barn  checks,  proper  nutrition 
and  consulting  a  nutritionist  when 
necessary,  proper  housing,  picking 
up  junk  to  remove  hazards,  para¬ 
site  and  fly  control,  keeping  pur¬ 
chased  additions  to  a  minimum, 
and  keeping  potential  disease¬ 
carrying  persons  out  of  feed  alleys 
(including  yourself  when  you  have 
just  been  to  an  auction). 

You  who  are  good  managers 
and  are  farming  at  a  profit  prac¬ 
tice  most  of  these  now.  None  of  us 
does  everything  to  make  the  most 
of  our  business,  whether  farming 
or  veterinary  practice.  The  harder 
you  try,  however,  the  harder  your 
veterinarian  will  try,  too. 


Whiter,  Safer, 
Mere  Cceaomieai 


Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite 

More  dairymen  use  our  Born  Calcite  because  it  keeps  their  floors  white  and  clean¬ 
looking  so  much  longer  ...  its  uniform  granules  take  hold  and  keep  cows  on  firm 
footing  even  in  wet  weather  —  that’s  why  we  call  it  non-skid  ...  it's  so  economical, 
so  easy  to  use,  and  it  makes  better  fertilizer,  too. 

We're  so  sure  you’ll  like  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite,  we  want  you  to  try  an  80  lb. 
bag  at  our  risk.  If  you're  not  entirely  satisfied,  just  send  us  your  receipted  sales  slip 
.  .  .  we’ll  refund  the  full  price  you  paid! 

If  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite  is  not  available  in  your  area,  send  us  the  name  of 
your  feed  or  farm  supply  dealer  .  .  .  we’ll  make  every  effort  to  see  that  he’s  supplied. 

LIME  CREST 

BARN  CALCITE 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATiON  OF  AMERICA,  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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by  HAROLD  HAWLEY 

Weedsport,  New  York 


ECONOMICS  IN  PRACTICE 

Economists  have  long  explana¬ 
tions  and  precise  formulae  to  tell 
how  many  sales  of  an  item  can  be 
made  at  a  given  price.  All  this 
meeting  of  supply  and  demand 


curves  is  correct  enough  but  let 
me  recite  how  an  actual  sale  is 
really  made.  And  note  —  no  sales¬ 
man  present,  no  order  booked,  no 
cash  register  ringing. 

It  was  at  thje  New  York  Expo 
in  the  machinery  building.  The 


case  included  a  farmer,  his  wife, 
and  their  12  or  13-year-old  son. 
The  merchandise  in  question:  a 
new  baler  with  a  bale  thrower. 
The  man  was  explaining  how  the 
bale  thrower  worked;  how  this 
would  do  away  with  the  need  for 
picking  the  .bales  up  from  the 
ground  and  loading  them  on  a 
wagon. 

She  understood  the  workings  of 
the  machine  and  certainly  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  labor  savings  it 
made  possible.  Still  she  hadn’t 
committed  herself.  Came  the  punch 
line  —  the  clincher.  Said  he,  “With 
one  of  these  things  so  I  didn’t  have 
to  handle  all  that  hay,  maybe  we 
would  be  able  to  get  through  hay¬ 
ing  without  getting  so  tired  out 
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ANOTHER  REASON 
FLORIOA  CITRUS  PULP 
IS  YOUR  REST  RUY 


FLORIDA 

CITRUS  PULP 

HIGHER  IN 


Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  an  energy  feed  with  a  higher 
percentage  of  T.D.N.  (Total  Digestible  Nutrients)  than 
either  snapped  corn  or  beet  pulp,  plus  a  higher 
degree  of  digestibility  in  its  fiber  content  than  most 
concentrates.  The  result  is  a  clean,  pleasant  smelling, 
highly  palatable  and  easily  handled  feed.  Before  you 
plan  your  next  feeding  program,  check  the  facts  on 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  "The  Best  of  Feed  for  the  Best  of 
Breed."  Order  from  your  feed  dealer  today  by  bag  or  bulk. 


TD 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  FEEDING 
or  Total  Digestible  Nutrients,  send  for  a 
FREE  full  color  Citrus  Pulp  Brochi^re,  or  send 
for  "Men  who  Feed  the  World,"  a  16mm 
color  film  for  group  showing. 


FLORIDA  CITRUS  PROCESSORS 


P.O.  BOX  2134,  DEPT.  FCC-51 
DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLORIDA 


and  we  certainly  would  enjoy  our 
Sundays  more.” 

Said  she,  “I  think  we  should 
swap  for  one  of  these.”  Now  that’s 
how  a  sale  really  is  made! 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  60 
seconds  I  spent  at  the  Expo  this 
year  came  in  the  Coliseum  at  the 
beginning  of  the  heavyweight  horse 
pulling  contest.  It  wasn’t  when 
those  wonderful,  big  pairs  tighten¬ 
ed  up  the  leather  and  dug  in, 
thrilling  though  that  was.  It  was 
right  at  the  beginning  as  they 
drove  the  teams  into  the  Coliseum. 
An  elated  and  excited  3-year-old 
shrilly  told  her  mother,  “Look, 
there’s  Daddy’s  team  — look, 
there’s  Daddy’s  team.”  Right  off 
I  knew  that  with  support  and  con¬ 
fidence  like-  that  behind  him  that 
“Daddy”  and  his  teams  were  going 
to  be  hard  to  beat  so  I  “pulled” 
with  and  for  them  but  “we”  didn’t 
quite  have  enough  of  what  it  takes. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Many  people  in  agriculture 
spend  time  in  various  ways  to 
promote  better  understanding  and 
relations  between  farm  and  non¬ 
farm  people.  This  is  fine  and  a 
much-needed  effort.  We  recently 
saw  another  kind  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  effort  and  product  promotion 
which  would  seem  to  merit  special 
mention. 

Admittedly  most  folks  know  less 
about  maple  syrup  production 
than  about  many  other  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  so  perhaps  a  special  effort  to 
acquaint  the  public  is  needed.  At 
any  rate,  Farview  Sugar  House 
at  Stamford,  New  York  is  doing 
a  truly  excellent  job  of  telling  the 
maple  story. 

They  have  a  small  museum  col¬ 
lection  in  their  sales  room,  plus 
a  film  showing  the  operation  of 
their  maple  business  and  perhaps 
even  more  important,  an  obvious 
pleasure  in  meeting  people  and 
telling  their  story.  We  thoroughly 
enjoyed  our  stop  there  and  learned 
a  good  deal.  Regardless  of  the 
product  we  produce,  we  would  be 
happier  and  more  prosperous  if 
we  had  the  public  relations  know¬ 
how  that  was  exhibited  there! 


SAFETY 


From  the  roadside  it  seems  as 
though  a  lot  of  the  hollering  about 
automobile  safety  and  the  need  for 
laws  governing  construction  details 
has  been  a  little  overdone.  Sure, 
we  want  the  safest  equipment  pos¬ 
sible  but  the  approach  to  this 
hasn’t  seemed  to  be  the  best. 

Car  safety  still  seems  to  be  close¬ 
ly  linked  to  the  nut  behind  the 
wheel  and  no  one  has  suggested 
what  to  do  about  him. 

When  it  comes  to  farm  safety, 
there  are  at  least  a  few  obvious 
ways  to  cut  down  the  risks.  One 
thing  that  always  shakes  me  is  to 
see  a  farm  tractor  carrying  more 
than  the  driver.  It’s  just  asking 
for  serious  trouble  to  let  passen¬ 
gers  ride  on  the  drawbar  or,  even 
worse,  on  the  fenders.  To  let  kids 
ride  along  is  to  do  them  no  favor 
...  as  the  grim  statistics  show.  Yet 
it’s  commonplace  to  see  these  fine 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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farm  youngsters  merrily  riding  on 
this  most  dangerous  perch. 

I’ve  personally  been  glad  to  do 
away  with  belts  replaced  by  P.T.O 
shafts  to  drive  blowers.  I’ll  not 
soon  forget  how  close  a  belt  came 
to  getting  me  years  ago. 

I  was  feeding  a  threshing  ma¬ 
chine  when  someone  noticed  the 
tractor  was  afire.  The  threshing 
machine  was  on  the  barn  floor 
with  the  usual  accumulation  of 
bundles  and  straw  around  the 
table  and  belt.  It  was  too  hot 
around  the  tractor  to  shut  it  off  or 
to  “unchock”  the  wheels  to  remove 
the  belt  which  was  surely  going  to 
carry  fire  to  the  straw  in  the  barn. 

Eager  to  save  the  barn,  I  threw 
a  coat  through  the  belt,  then  grab¬ 
bed  both  ends  of  the  coat  and 
yanked  against  the  belt  to  pull  it 
off  the  pulleys.  It  would  have  work¬ 
ed,  I  suppose,  had  not  a  belt  fasten¬ 
er  caught  the  coat. 

Before  I  knew  what  hit  me  I  was 
thrown  forward  and  almostknock- 
ed  the  feeding  table  down  when  I 
crashed  into  it.  Well,  pretty  lucky 
to  get  by  with  just  some  cuts  and 
bruises  and  the  longest  pair  of 
arms  in  history  !  This  bit  of  rash¬ 
ness  seems  so  typical  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  various  ways  all  too  often 
in  agriculture. 

Industry  long  since  has  covered 
belts,  put  shields  on  grinders,  put 
chain  gloves  on  knife  workers,  etc., 
etc.  But  on  our  farms  we  are  free 
to  take  as  many  foolish  risks  as 
we  want  to. 

It’s  certainly  beyond  my  poor 
powers  to  come  up  with  a  proper 
slogan  for  all  to  remember  every 
time  there  is  a  temptation  to  do 
something  which  might  produce 
a  widow  or  a  cripple.  Statistics 
prove,  though,  how  badly  we  need 
to  become  more  safety  conscious. 
If  any  of  you  folks  have  a  real 
apt  slogan  which  would  serve  to 
remind  us  all  to  be  careful,  don’t 
hide  your  light  under  a  bushel. 
Send  it  along  and  we’ll  be  happy 
to  tell  others.  My  address  is  Weeds- 
port.  New  York. 


POOR  MILES  STANDISH 

At  this  time  of  year  I  frequently 
think  of  the  old  Puritan  soldier 
who  lost  his  gal  because  he  was 
willing  to  let  someone  else  handle 
tlie  important  job  of  proposing 
for  him.  It  sometimes  seems  that 
tliere  are  a  lot  of  farmers  who  are 
like  Miles  Standish. 

When  annual  meeting  time  for 
their  co-ops  or  general  farm  or¬ 
ganization  rolls  around  and  policy 
is  being  made,  like  Miles  Standish, 
they  are  willing  to  let  someone 
else  handle  the  really  important 
job  of  attending  the  meeting  and 
helping  to  formulate  policy.  Unlike 
old  Miles,  however,  who  didn’t 
get  to  live  with  the  gal  he  didn’t 
propose  to  these  farmers  will  have 
to  live  with  the  policies  they  didn’t 
help  formulate! 

SHED  ROOFS 

Would  you  believe  forage  wag¬ 
ons  with  shed  roofs?  That’s  about 
what  we’ve  ended  up  with.  The 
Wagons  had  no  roofs  when  we 
bought  them.  On  windy  days  there 
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was  just  too  much  loss  of  haylage 
over  the  sides  and  out  the  back. 
A  flat  roof  over  the  whole  affair 
pretty  well  stopped  stuff  from  blow¬ 
ing  out,  but  the  roof  was  so  low  in 
front  that  we  couldn’t  blow  feed 
clear  to  the  back  of  the  wagon. 

The  obvious  answer  was  to 
raise  the  roof  in  front.  To  do  this 
we  put  twenty  inch  extensions  on 
the  ends  of  the  pieces  of  metal 
which  forms  the  top  brace.  The 
extensions  raised  the  roof  at  the 
front  end,  but  the  back  end  was 
unchanged. 

This,  of  course,  left  a  triangular 
hole  on  each  side  of  the  wagon 
between  the  original  sides  and  the 
new  roof.  These  we  filled  with  steel 
roofing.  An  unexpected  advantage 
of  the  sloping  roof  is  that  silage 


doesn’t  collect  on  it  which  would 
have  caused  it  to  sag  and  break. 

These  shed  roofed  wagons  aren’t 
“a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for¬ 
ever”  but  are  much  more  service¬ 
able.  We  can  load  them  heavier 
and  with  almost  no  loss.  The  roof 
even  protects  the  wagon  when  set¬ 
ting  out  in  the  weather. 


Dates  to  Remember 


Nov.  7-11  -  Pennsylvania 
Livestock  Exposition,  Farm 
Show  Building,  Harrisburg. 

Nov.  8-10  -  28th  Annual 
New  York  State  Insecticide  & 
Fungicide  Conference,  Alice 
Statler  Auditorium,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Nov.  9-10  -  New  York 
DHIC  Annual  Meeting,  Binghamton. 

Nov.  l4-l6  -  New  York 
Farm  Bureau  Annual  Meeting, 

Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

Nov.  18-24  -  National 
Farm-City  Week, 

Nov.  19  -  New  York  Here¬ 
ford  Assoc.  Annual  Meeting, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Nov.  19  -  Sheep  Producers 
Day,  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Storrs. 

Dec.  4-8  -  National  Jr. 
Horticultural  Assoc.  32nd 
annual  convention,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

Dec.  5-6  -  28th  Cornell 
Seed  Conference,  Sheraton 
Motor  Inn,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Use  powerful  Sulfastrep  boluses  to  help  save  scouring  calves. 
Better  yet,  use  them  to  prevent  scours  from  striking. 


Sulfastrep®  contains  4  ingredients  that  work  fast  to  help  bring 
scouring  calves  back  to  health.  Sulfastrep  can  also  help 
prevent  bacterial  scours  from  striking. 

SuLFATHALiDiNE®  works  against 
bacteria  buildup  in  the  intestines. 

STREPTOMYCIN  works  against  the 
“gram-negative”  organisms  frequently 
responsible  for  scours  infections. 

SULFAMETHAZINE  works  in  the  blood¬ 
stream  against  secondary  infections, 
such  as  pneumonia.  And  the  kaolin 
in  Sulfastrep  helps  protect  intestines 
against  bacterial  poisons. 


Use  Sulfastrep  to  fight  bacterial  scours.  And  to  prevent 
scours  from  striking  in  the  first  place,  give  newborn  calves 

3  boluses  the  first  day,  2  boluses  the 
second.  (See  directions  on  package.) 

Get  Sulfastrep  where  you  buy 
animal  health  supplies.  Look  for  the 
displays  at  left.  Sulfastrep  comes  in 
handy  5-bolus  blister  packs,  cartons  of 
20  and  50,  and  in  a  25-bolus  pack 
with  free  balling  gun. 

IMPORTANT:  Get  bonus  pre¬ 
miums  at  low  cost  when  you  buy 
Sulfastrep.  See  below. 


SPECIAL  BONUS: 


Quality  merchandise  at  low  cost . . .  the 
same  combination  you  get  with  Sulfastrep 

—Here’s  your  chance  to  get  a  high-inten¬ 
sity  desk  lamp,  portable  radio  or  Kodak 
camera  at  far  below  regular  cost! 


The  end  flap  from' 
any  Sulfastrep 
package  en¬ 
titles  you  to 
your  choice  of 
these  outstanding, 
quality  values. 


Here’s  how  to  use  coupon  to  get  your  bonus 
premium.  (1)  Clip  and  fill  out  coupon.  Please 
print.  (2)  Attach  end  flap  (carries  the  number 
55501)  from  any  Sulfastrep  package.  (3)  At¬ 
tach  check  or  money  order  made  out  to: 
TRAVELLERS  PREMIUM  CO.  (4)  Send  tO  MERCK 
BONUS,  TRAVELLERS  PREMIUM  CO.,  BOX  319, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10046.  (Note;  Allow  3  weeks 
for  delivery.  This  offer  expires  Dec.  31,  1966. 
Offer  void  in  any  jurisdiction  where  prohibited 
or  restricted.) 


ONLY  $4  with  any  end  flap. 
DIAX  LAMP  by  TENSOR 
for  home  or  office. 


ONLY  $5  with  any  end  flap. 
10-transistor  PORTABLE 
RADIO.  Terrific  value. 


ONLY  $6  with  any  end  flap. 
KODAK  HAWKEYE  IN- 
STAMATIC  CAMERA. 


MERCK  BONUS 
TRAVELLERS  PREMIUM  CO. 

BOX  319,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10046 

Please  send  me  the  (check  bonus  premium  desired)  LAMP _ ($4) 

RADIO  -  ($5),  CAMERA  _  ($6).  My  check  (or  money 

order)  made  out  to  TRAVELLERS  PREMIUM  CO.  for  the  correct  amount  and 
end  flap  from  SULFASTREP®  package  are  enclosed. 

Please  send  to: 


MERCK 


Name 


Address  _ 

City _ State _ Zip  Code, 


r 
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Charles  and  Dick  Whicker  who  operate  a  70-head  dairy  herd  near  Danville, 
Indiana,  are  on  the  Anchor  Somato-Staph  vaccination  program  all  the  way. 
Charles  Whicker,  shown  placing  the  milking  machine  on  a  healthy  udder, 
says:  “Profits  are  important  in  our  operation.  We  need  to  keep  our  cattle 
as  free  of  mastitis  as  possible  and  that’s  why  we  went  on  a  vaccination 
program  with  Somato-Staph.  Even  though  mastitis  was  never  a  major 
problem  in  our  herd,  we  feel  that  our  incidence  of  flare  ups  that  caused 
discarding  of  milk,  is  30%  to  40%  less.” 


I 


aiMATD-sriiPii 


Prevents  &  Reduces  Staph.  Aureus  germs  before  they  get  dangerous 

Anchor’s  revolutionary  new  concept  gets  at  the  cause  before  you  have  to 
struggle  treating  the  milk-robbing  result.  Staphylococci  organisms  cause 
60%  of  all  mastitis  problems  (Univ.  of  Minnesota).  Now,  you  can 
vaccinate  every  suspect  and  greatly  reduce  your  herd  infection  danger. 
Many  dairymen  are  making  Somato-Staph  injection  a  herd  management 
“insurance”  practice. 


Somato-Staph  is  a  polyvalent  somatic  antigen,  research  produced  from 
lysed  whole  cells  of  phage  type  Staph,  aureus.  Thus,  more  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  the  cow.  And  many  times  more  effective  in  producing  a  rapid, 
high  level  protective  antibody  than  Staph  toxoid.  Staph  strep  and  Staph 
antitoxin.  Affords  added  protection  during  both  the  lactating  and  dry 
periods.  Prove  it  on  your  own  control  test  and  discover  the  breakthrough 
in  extra  protection  for  yourself. 


Dick  Whicker  is  administering  a 
shot  of  Somato-Staph  in  the  shoul¬ 
der.  Says  Dick — “It’s  as  easy  to 
give  as  a  shot  of  penicillin;  yet 
you  don’t  need  to  discard  any 
milk.” 


•  Other  Anchor  reliables:  Amino- 
Lite  to  correct  dehydration,  boost 
energy  and  appetite.  Bo-Bac  anti¬ 
bacterial  serum  for  calf  scours. 


Anchor  Serum  Company 

A  Division  ot  Philips  Roxane,  Inc. 
Dept.  /^116 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  2621  N.  Belt 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  P.  O.  Box  1177 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  P.  O.  Box  1026 


ARPS  SNOW  BLOWER 

Fast,  Easy,  Low  Cost  Snow  Removal 


There’s  never  been  anything  like  the 
ARPS  ROTO-FLAIL  SNOW  BLOWER  for 
fast  removal  of  snow  from  farm  drive¬ 
ways,  barnyards  and  other  areas  .  .  . 
earn  extra  money  handling  other  jobs. 
Converts  any  farm  tractor  having  a 
3-point  hitch  (or  AC  Snap  Coupler  and 
IH  Fast  Hitch)  to  a  big  capacity  snow 
fighter  that  will  clear  a  6V2'  path  in  one 
pass  through  any  snowfall  .  .  .  fluffy,  ice 
encrusted,  or  slushy.  Throws  snow  up  to 
50'  away  .  .  .  swivel  hood 
directs  snow  anywhere 
within  230°  arc. 


“HEART” 

of  Roto-Flail  Design 


are  six  propeller-shaped,  hinged  flails 
that  pulverize  hard,  crusty  snow  or  ice 
with  hammer  blow  action.  Hinged  fea¬ 
ture  of  flails  prevent  damage  if  rocks  or 
other  unbreakable  objects  are  struck. 


ARPS  CORP. 


Subsidiary  of  Chromalloy  Carp. 

dept  AA11  New  Holstein,  Wisconsin 
BLADES  •  RAKES  •  DOZERS  •  HALF-TRACKS 
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Bill  Boyd  (left)  checks  the  plant  population  in  his  field  of  Harosoy  63  soy¬ 
beans  with  Bill  Brown,  Seneca  County  Extension  Agent,  and  Larry  Davis,  On¬ 
tario  County  Extension  Agent. 


MORE  SOYBEANS  IN  N.  Y.? 


SHOULD  SOYBEANS  play  a 
bigger  part  in  New  York  agricul¬ 
ture  .  .  .  either  as  a  cash  crop,  or 
as  a  source  of  protein  for  dairy 
farms? 

Some  ag  specialists  feel  that  New 
York  dairymen  must  grow  more 
of  their  own  protein,  and  that  soy¬ 
beans  could  help  fill  part  of  that 
need  .  .  .  ground  directly  into  the 
ration  or  as  a  nearby  source  of 
soybean  oil  meal.  Others  feel  that 
the  increasing  market  for  soybeans, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  makes 
it  a  worthwhile  cash  crop. 

Bigger  Crop 

Nationally,  the  government  is 
hoping  for  a  crop  of  more  than 
900  million  bushels  in  1966  .  .  . 
as  compared  to  last  year’s  844 
million  bushels. 

Japan  .  .  .  where  the  soybean  is 
second  only  to  rice  as  a  staple 
food  .  .  .  has  committed  itself  for 
65  million  bushels  of  the  1966 
U.S.  crop.  Within  10  years  it  is 
expected  Japan  will  take  150  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  per  year. 

More  soybeans  are  being  sent 
each  year  to  plants  in  European' 
and  Near  Eastern  countries,  where 
the  beans  are  crushed.-  The  oil  is 
used  for  human  consumption  and 
the  meal  for  ever-increasing  ani¬ 
mal  industries.  At  home,  the  big 
market  for  soybean  oils  to  produce 
oleo,  new-textured  soy  foods,  plas¬ 
tics,  and  other  industrial  products 
is  constantly  on  the  rise. 

New  York  Acreage 

Some  20,000  New  York  acres 
were  planted  to  soybeans  in  both 
1939  and  1940,  but  acreage  today 
has  dwindled  to  around  5,000 
annually. 

There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  decline.  Foremost  has  been  a 
lack  of  high-yielding  varieties  that 
will  mature.  Drought,  early  frost, 
and  lack  of  weed  control  are  other 
reasons  given  by  farmers  as  to 
why  they  discontinued  soybeans. 
The  coming  of  World  War  II,  and 
emphasis  on  foodstuffs,  also  cut 
down  on  soybean  acreage. 

In  New  Jersey,  however,  soy¬ 
beans  have  become  a  major  crop 
with  an  average  value  of  $2^2 


by  Bob  Cudworth 

million.  Varieties  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  which  do  a  good  job  in  the 
Garden  State.  In  fact,  the  net  profit 
from  soybeans  at  the  State  average 
yield  of  23.4  bushels  per  acre 
rivals  that  of  corn  at  70  bushels 
per  acre. 

Since  new  seed  varieties,  chemi¬ 
cal  weed  killers,  and  improved 
harvesting  machinery  have  been 
developed  in  recent  years,  Cornell’s 
College  of  Agriculture  has  been 
re-investigating  soybeans  .  .  .  prin¬ 
cipally  as  a  grain  crop.  This  crop 
is  not  usually  considered  profitable 
for  hay  or  silage  as  it  once  was 
used. 

In  1963  Dr.  Harry  MacDonald 
at  Cornell  started  a  wide-scale 
study  of  several  protein  crops  .  .  . 
soybeans,  sunflower,  rape,  mus¬ 
tard,  flax  and  others  ...  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  suitability  in  New  York. 
Some  85  strains  and  varieties  of 
soybeans  are  being  studied  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  State. 

Dr.  McDonald  feels  that  dairy¬ 
men  must  grow  more  of  their  own 
protein  in  order  to  reduce  their 
feeding  costs.  He  points  out  that 
some  300,000  tons  of  protein  sup¬ 
plement  are  brought  into  New  York 
from  the  Corn  Belt  states  in  one 
year.  This  represents  about  13 
million  bushels  of  soybeans  from 
500,000  acres.  Annual  cost  to  live¬ 
stock  farmers  is  more  than  $27 
million. 

One  big  problem  is  that  there 
is  no  soybean  processing  plant  in 
New  York  State,  so  there  is  no 
local  supply  of  soybean  oil  meal. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  soybean 
processing  plant  in  Oswego,  but  it 
was  abandoned  in  the  Forties. 

Seneca  County  grows  more  soy¬ 
beans  than  any  other  county  in 
New  York  State.  Bill  Brown,  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural  agent,  points  out 
that  studies  were  started  there  five 
or  six  years  ago  to  determine  the 
pattern  of  production  ...  why 
some  farmers  were  in  and  out  of 
soybean  production  .  .  .  what  prac¬ 
tices  could  be  improved. 

He  sums  up  the  main  problems 
as  being  (1)  varieties  that  would 
not  mature;  (2)  lack  of  lime  (pH 
often  down  to  4.5  or  5  when  it 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Chuck  Russell  in  his 
office. 


At  Russell  Farms 


VOLUME  IS  VALUABLE 


“YOU  DON’T  make  money  on 
anything  until  you  move  it  in  vol¬ 
ume,”  says  Chuck  Russell  about 
the  apples,  tomatoes,  and  corn  at 
Russell  Farms,  Inc.  in  Niagara 
County,  New  York.  “You  make 
more  on  a  truckload  of  tomatoes 
at  $1.50  per  basket  than  on  a  par¬ 
tial  load  at  $2.00,  for  instance,” 
the  41-year-old  grower  points  out. 
And  he  leaves  no  doubt  that 
40,000  bushels  of  apples,  50  acres 
of  tomatoes,  and  10,000  or  so 
bushels  of  corn  annually  constitute 
a  volume  instrumental  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  and  his  two  brothers’ 
400-acre  farm. 

“Chuck  Russell  is  a  smart 
farmer-businessman,”  observes 
John  Doll,  manager  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Service  associations  at  Lock- 
port,  New  York.  “He  has  built  up 
this  farm  business  very  fast.”  Rus¬ 
sell  Farms  had  only  127  acres 
when  Chuck  took  it  over  from  his 
father  after  being  discharged  from 
the  Army  in  1947;  today  there  is 
almost  this  much  acreage  in  apple 
orchard  alone. 

No  Hogs 

The  corn-hog  ratio  now  at  Rus- 
sells  is  actually  100  acres  to  none. 
They  discontinued  hog  production 
last  fall  after  15  years  of  having 
fed  out  some  600  hogs  annually. 
Why  .  .  .  when  hog  returns  have 
been  so  good?  “We  had  a  little 
disease,  and  wanted  to  interrupt 
production,  at  least  for  a  while,” 
Chuck  explains.  “We  needed  some 
new  hog  buildings,  too.”  This  year 
the  corn  will  be  sold  rather  than 
fed. 

Corn  culture  here  begins  with 
plowing  down  100  pounds  of 
liquid  nitrogen  and  300  to  400 
pounds  of  10-20-20  fertilizer  in 
the  spring.  The  liquid  nitrogen’s 
purpose  is  primarily  to  speed  de¬ 
cay  of  old  corn  stalks.  Little  further 
seedbed  preparation  follows  the 
plo  w  ing-clodbusting  operation. 
Then  comes  application  of  some 
200  pounds  more  of  10-20-20  at 
planting.  “Never  more  than  250 
pounds,”  Chuck  stresses.  There¬ 
after  the  only  attention  to  the  corn 
during  the  growing  season  is  one 
cultivation. 

Meanwhile,  the  corn  is  sprayed 
with  Amitrol-T,  and/or  Atrazine 
to  control  weeds.  The  choice  de¬ 
pends  on  whether  or  not ...  or 
how  soon  .  .  .  tomatoes  are  to  fol- 
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low  corn  on  the  land.  The  normal 
rotation  is  three  years  of  corn, 
then  one  or  two  of  tomatoes.  There 
is,  however,  some  continuous  corn, 
and  on  this  land  no  Atrazine  is 
used. 

Chuck  figures  that  it  takes 
about  three  years  for  a  full  treat¬ 
ment  of  Atrazine  to  decompose 
sufficiently  to  secure  land  for  to¬ 
matoes.  If  quackgrass  is  a  prob¬ 
lem,  he  uses  four  pounds  of  Atra¬ 
zine  per  acre  where  tomatoes  will 
not  soon  be  planted.  If  tomatoes 
are  planned,  he  reduces  the  Atra¬ 
zine  to  two  pounds  per  acre,  and 
supplements  it  with  Amitrol.  He’s 
confident  he  can  eradicate  quack¬ 
grass  from  land  by  using  sufficient 
chemicals,  at  a  cost  of  $10  to  $12 
per  acre.  He  obtains  what  he  terms 
“satisfactory  commercial  control” 
of  quackgrass  at  a  cost  of  about 
$6.00  per  acre  annually,  with  the 
necessity  of  treatment  each  year. 

Narrower  Corn  Rows 

While  Chuck  Russell  continues 
corn  in  38-inch  rows,  he  plans 
soon  to  go  to  30-inch. “The change 
will  cost  $3,000  in  new  equipment,” 
he  figures.  But  he  tried  the  closer 
spacing  on  a  five-acre  plot  last 
year  and  “it  worked  out  real 
good.”  In  30-inch  rows,  he 
increases  kernel  drop  distance  to 
about  10  inches;  in  38-inch  rows, 
the  spacing  is  Oyg  to  7  inches.  The 
Russells  aim  for  20,000  to  25,000 
plants  per  acre.  Chuck  sees  as  one 
of  the  big  advantages  in  narrower 
rows  the  quicker  shading  which 
plants  give  to  the  soil. 

Twenty-inch  rows?  “No,”  he 
advises  .  .  .  “we  don’t  have  enough 
rainfall  for  20-inch  corn.”  His  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  Cornell  M-3  and 
DeKalb  hybrids.  The  seed  is  treat¬ 
ed  with  captan  and  dieldrin  to  help 
prevent  damage  from  disease  and 
insects  such  as  wireworms  and 
maggot.  Russells’  corn  harvest  has 
been  performed  by  a  custom  op¬ 
erator  with  a  four-row  picking¬ 
shelling  combine.  After  supplement¬ 
al  drying,  the  corn  is  stored  in 
metal  bins. 

“One  of  the  big  problems  in 
corn  production  is  to  get  it  to 
stand  up  under  all  conditions,” 
Chuck  says.  Irrigation  helps,  he 
acknowledges,  and  so  does  drain¬ 
age.  The  Russells  have  placed  10 
miles  of  soil  drainage  tile  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  21) 


Why 


should  a  man  plan  a 
crop  program  five 
months  before  he  sets 
foot  on  a  spring  Held  ? 


Money 


Learn  how  it  works  in  Agway’s  December  ad. 
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COMPLETE  CROP  SERVICE 

GREATER  NET  RETURNS 


RANGE  Cook  Electrically, 
with  Coal-Wood,  or  Oil! 

•  Electricity  automatically  holds  oven  temperature 
desired  when  baking  with  coal-wood,  or  oil  — 
just  set  dial. 

•  Monarch  Super-Speed  8"  Frying  Unit,  and  three 
6"  Super-Speed  Cooking  units  in  electric  section. 

•  Keeps  kitchen  comfortably  warm 
in  winter — cool  in  summer. 

AT  YOUR  MONARCH  DEALER,  OR  WRITE- 


^COMBINATION 


RANGE  COMPANY 

6316  LAKE  STREET 
BEAVER  DAM,  WIS.  53916 


Matching  Monarch  White  “Frost-k. 
Free”  12,  15,  17,  19  cu.  ft.k 
Refrigerator-Freezers,  f 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  on  Any  Redncihle 
Rupture,  I.arge  or  Small 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rup¬ 
ture,  don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with 
name  and  address,  will  get  you  FREE, 
and  without  obligation,  the  complete, 
modernized  Ceilings  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and 
comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely 
blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents  escape, 
without  need  of  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today  to  Capt.  W.  A.  Col- 
lings,  Inc.,  5  Bond  St.  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  726  D 

*■ 


Get  All-Purpose  Ointment 


USED  BY  VETS 

Help  avoid  udder  trouble  with  FAST¬ 
HEALING  medicated  Bag  Balm, 
Loaded  with  soothing  Lanolin. 
Smooth-spreading,  stays  on.  Great  for 
injuries,  chapping,  tvindburn,  massage 
of  caked  bag.  Good  home  remedy.  At 
farm  and  drug  stores.  5  lb.  Pail  at 
Dealers.  10  oz.  $1.00  or  write:  Folder 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonville  ii  ,Vt. 
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Soybeans . 

(Continued  from  page  lO) 

should  be  6  or  6.5);  (3)  faulty 
planting  methods;  (4)  seed  often 
old;  (5)  no  weed  control. 

Another  big  problem  has  been 
fertility.  Oftentimes  the  worst 
ground  is  put  into  soybeans  and 
the  placement  of  fertilizer  has  been 
faulty.  Fertilizer  must  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  seed  .  .  .  should  be 
two  inches  to  the  side  and  two 
inches  below  the  seed.  Nor  should 
soybeans  follow  corn  on  which  a 
heavy  application  of  Atrazine  was 
made  the  year  before. 

Quite  a  few  extra  acres  in  Seneca 
County  were  planted  to  soybeans 
this  year.  Bill  Brown  feels  some 
farmers  were  not  able  to  plant 


oats  early  enough  this  year  and 
so  planted  soybeans  instead.  On 
some  commercial  crop  farms,  soy¬ 
beans  were  planted  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  crop. 

One  field  that  was  watched  with 
great  interest  was  that  of  Bill  Boyd, 
on  Old  State  Road,  Phelps.  A 
native  of  Indiana,  he  planted  five 
acres  to  Harosoy  63  which  he 
hopes  to  have  certified  for  seed.  If 
so,  it  will  be  the  first  of  this  strain 
grown  in  the  State  to  be  certified. 
The  Harosoy  variety  was  develop¬ 
ed  at  the  Dominion  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  Harrow, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Bill  Boyd  chose  Harosoy 
because  it  is  an  early-maturing 
variety  (110  to  120  days)  which 
he  hopes  will  produce  between  35 


and  40  bushels  per  acre  for  him. 
The  State  average  yield  is  17 
per  acre. 

This  particular  field  was  planted 
May  28  and  29  with  a  corn  plant¬ 
er  in  36-inch  rows.  The  soil  pH 
was  about  6.5,  and  200  pounds 
of  5-20-20  fertilizer  per  acre  were 
put  on  at  planting  time. 

Lorox  was  used  as  a  weed  killer 
at  time  of  planting.  Seed,  fertilizer 
and  herbicide  were  all  applied  at 
one  time. 

The  seed  was  inoculated  with 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  (soybeans 
had  not  been  grown  on  the  ground 
before)  and  was  treated  with  Ara- 
san  5()  Red.  Soybeans  are  one  of 
the  few  seeds  not  treated  at  point 
of  origin  because  they  are  very 


fragile  and  cracking  reduces  ger¬ 
mination. 

Bill  Boyd  pointed  out  that  this 
field  averaged  8  plants  per  foot 
and  probably  could  well  have  been 
in  30-inch  rows  rather  than  36- 
inch.  He  reports  that  soybeans  can 
yield  well  on  imperfectly-drained 
soils,  and  that  his  seedbed  prepara¬ 
tion  was  similar  to  that  for  corn. 

At  the  end  of  July  he  had  culti¬ 
vated  once  and  weeds  were  well 
controlled.  Weed  control  is  a  must 
.  .  .  soybeans  are  poor  competitors 
with  weeds. 

Soybeans  For  Dairy  Feed 

At  the  other  side  of  Seneca 
County,  near  Romulus,  Harry 
Warne  says  he  has  raised  soy¬ 
beans  for  30  years  on  his  700- 
acre  crop  and  dairy  farm.  He  and 
his  nephew,  Duane,  sell  some  of 
their  soybeans  for  seed,  and  use 
some  for  dairy  feed. 

The  Warnes  use  about  150 
pounds  of  soybeans  in  each  ton  of 
dairy  ration  which  also  includes  a 
40  percent  protein  supplement, 
ground  corn  and  molasses.  “We’ve 
always  used  soybeans  in  our  dairy 
feeds,  and  have  never  had  any 
trouble  with  palatability,  or  feed 
getting  rancid.  We  don’t  keep  our 
feed  around  for  very  long,  though, 

.  .  .  feed  it  right  out,”  Harry  said. 

Dairy  specialists  at  Cornell  ad¬ 
vise  that  ground  soybeans  may  be 
fed  safely  to  dairy  cattle,  but  will 
become  rancid  upon  long  exposure 
to  air,  especially  in  hot  weather. 
Soybeans  are  not  recommended  in 
a  ration  that  contains  urea  because 
they  contain  an  enzyme  which  de¬ 
stroys  urea. 

“We  planted  two  varieties  of 
soybeans  this  year,”  said  Harry, 
“Harosoy  and  later-maturing 
Clark.  We  planted  them  solid  with 
a  drill  and  put  on  Lorox  as  a  weed 
killer.  We  like  this  system  best 
because  we  feel  we  get  better  yields, 
don’t  have  to  cultivate,  find  the 
beans  don’t  pod  as  close  to  the 
ground  and  so  we  can  combine 
them  better.” 

The  Warnes  put  on  250  pounds 
of  8-16-18  fertilizer  at  timeofplant- 
ing,  last  week  in  May.  The  seed 
had  been  treated  with  Arasan  50 
Red. 

“Our  past  yields  have  varied 
from  5  bushels  to  40  bushels  per 
acre  depending  on  the  rainfall  and 
kind  of  year  we’ve  had,”  admits 
Harry.  “But  we  like  soybeans 
because  they  fit  in  well  with  our 
work  schedule  and  our  feeding 
program.” 

Returns  To  Soybeans 

Down  in  Chesterfield  (Burling¬ 
ton  County),  New  Jersey,  Henry 
Bibus  has  36  acres  in  soybeans 
.  .  .  acres  that  were  diverted  from 
corn.  He  raised  some  soybeans 
20  years  ago  but  quit  because  of 
the  weed  problem.  Chemical  weed 
killers  have  helped  to  solve  this 
drawback,  so  he  resumed  soybeans 
again  in  1965  with  20  acres. 

“I’d  prefer  to  grow  corn,”  says 
Henry,  who  averaged  105  bushels 
to  the  acre  on  200  acres  of  corn 
last  year.  “I  figure  I  can  make 
more  money  with  100-bushel  corn 
than  I  can  with  35-bushel  soy¬ 
beans.  But  with  the  corn  diversion 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Put  this  new  HOMELITE  XL-850  Chain  Saw 
to  work  and  forget  ignition  problems! 


World's  first 
chain  saw  with 
solid  state  ignition ... 
no  breaker  points! 

Maintenance  headaches  disap¬ 
pear  with  the  world’s  first  chain 
saw  to  have  solid  state  ignition. 
Just  keep  the  XL-850  sharp  and 
you’ll  do  more  farm  cutting  jobs 
in  less  time,  with  less  effort.  You’ll 
cut  15"  hardwood  in  10  seconds, 
16"  softwood  in  8  seconds!  Fewer 
stops  to  refuel,  too,  because  this 
XL-850  has  double  the  gasoline 
and  oil  capacity.  Yet  the  XL-850 
weighs  only  I4V2  pounds  less  bar 
and  chain  due  to  its  advanced 
design!  You’ll  get  automatic 
chain  oiling  and  many  other  fa¬ 
mous  HomeNte  XL  features  that 
make  this  XL-850  one  of  the  most 
valuable  farm  tools  you  ever 
owned.  Ask  your  Homelite  dealer 
today  for  a  FREE  demonstration. 
You’ll  find  him  in  the  Yellow 
Pages.  T ry  the  XL-850  yourself  — 
then  buy  it  and  take  it  home. 

You  can  buy  a  Homelite  chain  saw 
for  as  little  as  $129.95. 


New  England  Area 

Homelite 
144  Western  Ave. 
Allston,  Mass.  02134 
(617)-782-4455 


Eastern  New  York 
and 

Eastern  Penn. 

Homelite 
39  River  Road 

North  Arlington,  N.  J.  07032 

(212)-267-3071 


Western  New  York 
and 

Western  Penn. 

Homelite 
810  Ridge  Ave. 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.  15233 

(412)-322-7263 


MELITE 

A  textroni  division 


HOMELITE  CARRYABLE  PUMPS  •  GENERATORS  •  CHAIN  SAWS  •  BLOWERS  AND  CONSTRUCTION  EQUIPMENT 
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program  in  effect,  soybeans  make 
good  sense.” 

He  planted  Adelphia  seed  at  the 
rate  of  70  lbs.  per  acre  in  36-inch 
rows.  Plant  population  was  about 
12  plants  per  foot  in  early  August. 

All  the  soybean  ground  tested  at 
a  pH  of  6  or  better,  and  much  of 
it  had  been  spread  with  blood  from 
a  nearby  slaughter  plant.  Blood 
analyzes  high  in  nitrogen,  which 
is  not  as  critical  for  soybeans  as 
for  some  other  crops,  but  it  does 
provide  some  needed  phosphorus 
and  potash  too. 

Commercial  fertilizer  included 
250  pounds  of  10-20-20  in  the 
row,  while  Lorox  was  used  at  the 
rate  of  2  pounds  per  acre  to  kill 
weeds.  The  soybeans  had  been 
cultivated  once  by  early  August. 

“Our  best  land  doesn’t  always 
go  to  soybeans,  nor  do  we  worry 
too  much  about  rotation.  Soy¬ 
beans  can  follow  soybeans,  the 
same  as  corn  can  follow  corn. 

“As  for  insects,  they  don’t  bother 
too  much.  Thrips  probably  are 
the  main  insect  problem  and  they 
can  be  sprayed  with  Sevin  if  need 
be.  One  very  noticeable  pest  is  the 
groundhog.  When  plants  reach 
about  two  inches  in  height,  ground¬ 
hog  can  take  care  of  a  lot  of  soy¬ 
beans,”  pointed  out  Henry. 

Optimistic 

A  litde  farther  down  Burlington 
County,  at  Moorestown,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Jack  Carson  has  160  acres  of 
soybeans  under  contract  for  seed. 
In  addition  to  running  Carson’s 
Homestead  Farm,  he  is  considered 
the  largest  seed  producer-dealer  in 
New  Jersey. 

Soybeans  have  been  grown  on 
this  farm  for  more  than  20  years, 
and  he  feels  the  soybean  market 
looks  most  promising  for  the  next 
5  to  10  years. 

He  points  out  that  many  ship¬ 
loads  of  whole  beans  are  going 
from  East  Coast  ports  to  Europe, 
where  they  are  processed.  At  the 
same  time  soybeans  are  going  to 
Japan  and  other  countries  of  the 
East  at  an  ever-increasing  rate, 
where  they  are  becoming  a  food 
staple.  Beans  with  a  light  eye  .  .  . 
like  the  Harosoy  and  Adelphia  .  .  . 
are  preferred  for  eating. 

Jack  says:  “Soybeans  cost  less 
to  grow  than  corn,  and  we  feel  we 
can  make  a  profit  on  soybeans 
that  yield  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  best  yield  we  ever  had  was 
last  year  with  Adelphia ...  45 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Before  that 
our  best  yield  had  been  37  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

“Adelphia  is  an  awfully  good 
soybean  that  might  work  well  in 
parts  of  New  York  State.  It  has 
good  disease  resistance  .  .  .  good 
habits  .  .  .  doesn’t  shatter. 

“We  have  five  soybean  varieties 
maturities  that  we  use.  Kent  is  a 
long-season  variety  that  must  be 
planted  before  Memorial  Day  if  it 
is  to  mature  before  frost.  Clark 
can  be  planted  up  to  the  middle  of 
June  and  still  mature.  Adelphia,  a 
bit  longer  season,  can  be  planted 
June  8  to  20th.  Hawkey e  .  .  .  end 
of  June  or  early  July.  Harosoy  is 
the  fastest-maturing,  and  can  go  in 
as  late  as  August  1  if  you  get  some 
moisture. 

“We’ve  found  that  lime  is  awful- 
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ly  important,  even  more  important 
than  fertilizer  if  it  comes  to  a  choice. 
They’ll  do  better  on  a  pH  of  6.5, 
instead  of  6.  Soybeans  really  like 
it  sweet. 

“On  good  fertile  soil,  heavy  fer¬ 
tilization  doesn’t  seem  to  help  ap¬ 
preciably.  In  fact,  where  we  have 
fertilized  heavily  for  other  crops  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  pay  to  put  extra 
fertilizer  on  soybeans.  Where  we 
grow  soybeans  a  second  year,  we 
put  on  200  to  300  pounds  of  5-20- 
20  per  acre. 

“We  inoculate  the  seed,  but  seed 
isn’t  treated  with  an  insecticide  or 
fungicide  in  New  Jersey.  It  seems 
to  have  no  added  benefit  if  you’ve 
already  taken  the  precaution  of 
using  certified  seed,  and  too  much 
treatment  hurts  the  germination. 


“This  year  we  have  70  acres  of 
soybeans  in  14-inch  rows.  We 
plugged  every  other  hole  in  the 
drill  with  a  commercial  plug  to 
give  us  the  14-inch  spacing.  With 
90  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  that 
gives  us  good  plant  population 
.  .  .  about  8  per  foot.  We  also  pre¬ 
treated  for  weeds  with  Treflan. 
We’re  trying  to  find  a  way  to  grow 
soybeans  without  cultivation,  as 
a  cost  cutter. 

“The  rest  of  our  soybeans  are 
in  21-inch  and  28-inch  rows.  We 
believe  in  nothing  wider  than  28. 
These  fields  will  all  be  cultivated 
at  least  three  times,  and  most  were 
banded  with  Lorox. 

“Beans  will  stand  lots  of  dry 
weather,  but  this  year  the  extreme 
heat  and  drought  has  hurt  many 


of  the  fields  .  .  .the  early  ones 
worse  than  the  mid-season  varie¬ 
ties,”  reports  J  ack. 

So  the  question  remains  .  .  .  can 
soybeans  become  a  good  crop  for 
more  New  York  farmers? 

Dealers  in  Seneca  Falls  and 
Canandaigua  say  there  is  always 
a  market  for  soybeans,  either  for 
seed  or  export,  but  that  farmers 
have  not  been  happy  in  the  past 
with  their  production. 

Two  things  seem  clear.  Farmers 
need  varieties  that  will  mature  and 
yield  well  in  their  area.  They  must 
also  use  the  care  and  good  land 
they  would  for  corn  and  other 
crops  if  they  are  to  make  soybeans 
a  profitable  crop  to  grow. 


Pick  up  your  phone.  Dial!  Then  instead  of 
pulling  into  an  Atlantic  Service  Station  relax, 
let  an  Atlantic  Service  Station  pull  into  your 
farm!  The  familiar  Atlantic  “service  station  on 
wheels”  carrying  all  your  petroleum  needs  will 
answer  your  call.  Then  the  same  quality  Atlantic 
gasoline  available  on  the  highways  will  start 
working  for  you  on  your  farm. 

Atlantic  gasoline  will  supply  your  equipment 
with  power  for  peak  performance.  At  the  same 
time  you’ll  receive  Atlantic  know-how  and  ser¬ 


vice  that  only  comes  from  over  96  years  of 
petroleum  experience.  Your  Atlantic  man  is  the 
key  to  this  service.  For  instance,  if  you  need 
storage  equipment  on  your  farm  at  all  times— he 
can  offer  details  on  the  loan  of  tanks  and  pumps. 

It  only  takes  one  finger  to  see  him.  It  could 
be  the  best  move  you  make  all  day. 


For  quality  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  motor 
oil,  heating  oil,  kerosene ...  for  prompt 
deliveries,  loan  of  equipment,  complete 
service  .  .  .  call  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company  or  your  Atlantic  distributor. 


ATLANTIC 


Produce  a 
service  station 
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mechanization 


the  best  way  to  beat  rising  costs/ 


the  best  way  to  mechanize! 


You  get  all  these  money-saving  features 
on  every  BARN-O-MATIC  Barn  Cleaner! 


■  12"  DEEP  CHUTE —  Deep enough 
to  prevent  spillover.  Choice  of  13 
chute  widths  from  12"  to  24". 
Lengths  from  6'  to  60',  with  di’op- 
outs. 

■  SEAMLESS  STEEL  PLATE  ELE¬ 
VATOR  —  Full  %  "  thick,  heavy  steel 
plate  for  long  life.  Prevents  leaks 
and  corrosive  damage  because  it’s 
seamless. 

■  MANURE  DEFLECTOR- Re¬ 
moves  excess  from  chain  as  it  passes 
under  the  hold-down  shoe  —  gives 
smooth  chain  flow. 

■  ADJUSTABLE  HOLD-DOWN 
SHOE  —  Holds  down  gutter  chain  as 


it  moves  up  elevator,  assures  steady 
material  flow. 

■  LOOSE  RETURN  CHAIN -Com¬ 
pletely  eliminates  pi’oblem  of  exces¬ 
sive  wear  caused  by  a  tight  chain. 

■  TIP-UP  PADDLES- Lets  you 
keep  barn  opening  small  in  cold 
weather  because  elevator  width  isn’t 
much  more  than  chute  width. 

■  CHAIN  TIGHTENER- Usually 
a  single  adjustment  gives  the  proper 
chain  tension. 

■  DRIP  OILER  —  Features  large 
weather-resistant  tank  reservoir; 
keeps  gutter  chain  well  lubricated, 
almost  doubles  chain  life. 


choice  of  four  transmissions 


STANDARD  MODEL  HEAVY  DUTY  TRANS-  HEAVY-DUTYCHAIN 
450TRANSMISSION  MISSIONS,  Models  550  GIVES  50%  LONGER 

for  small  to  medium-  and  650.  Model  750  for  extra  LIFE— New  link  design 
size  barns;  bronze  Oil-  large  barns,  pulls  over  400'  has  forged  steel  link- 
ite  bearings,  heavy  of  chain.  All  three  have  age  with  greater  thick- 
gears,  minimum  oper-  double  groove  drive  pulleys  ness  at  points  of  wear, 
ating  parts.  and  dual  drive  belts.  It’s  reversible,  too! 


MAIL  COUPON  TO:  Avco  New  Idea,  Dept.  43,  Coldwater,  Ohio  45828 

Please  send  more  information  about 

□  Barn  Cleaners  □  Auger  Feeders  □  Siio  Unioaders  □  Have  Dealer  Call 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS  . . . . I _ - _ STUDENT  □ 


TOWN. 


STATE. 


ZIP. 


WOODS 


EXTRA  HE  A  VY  DUTY— MADE 
TO  STAND  UP  AND  TAKE  IT ! 


1  HYDRAULIC  ANGLING 

FOR  TRUCKS  AND  DIRECT 
'  TRACTOR  MOUNTINGS 
Move  snow  to  right,  left,  or  straight 
ahead.  Cab  control  for  changing 
blade  angle  while  plowing.  Hydrau- 
HHIHHi  lically  operated. 

FARM  A  INDUSTRIAL 

Direct  tractor 

mounting  and  end-  W , >> ■' h- 
loader  models  .  .  .  j... ...  .'''C, 

easy  to  mount. 

Write  for  free  literature.  Depf  5361 1 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO. 

Oregon,  Illinois 
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FARM  DOLLAR  GUIDE 


TIGHT  CREDIT  is  much  in  the  news,  including  farm 
credit.  Recent  visit  with  farm  credit  banker  in¬ 
dicates  credit  will  be  adequate,  but  that  borrow¬ 
ers  will  be  checked  carefully  and  more  requests 
turned  down  than  in  the  past.  More  credit  will 
be  wanted  by  some  farmers  who  wish  to  expand  to 
meet  increased  demand  for  food.  It’s  a  good  time 
to  take  stock  of  your  credit  needs  for  19^7  and 
to  make  arrangements  early. 

SMART  APPLE  AND  PEACH  GROWERS  are  checking  for 
possible  mouse  damage  and  taking  steps  to  prevent 
it. 


POULTRYMEN  may  be  able  to  cut  the  cost  of  raising 
laying  hens  by  feeding  them  a  ration  with  less 
protein  than  normal  from  8  to  20  weeks  of  age. 

In  a  five-year  study  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  R. 

J.  Lillie  and  C.  A.  Denton  found  that  chickens 
fed  a  low  protein  diet  (12  percent)  from  8  to  20 
weeks  of  age  grew  as  well  as  those  on  the  "normal" 
protein  ration  (l6  percent).  Both  groups  had 
about  the  same  death  rate. 

SOME  BEEF  CATTLE  in  the  Midwest  are  being  fed  corn 
silage  with  ears  added  and  chopped  from  an  equal 
acreage,  plus  10  pounds  of  urea,  10  pounds  of 
ground  limestone,  and  20  pounds  of  dicalcium  phos¬ 
phate  added  to  every  ton.  In  Nebraska  milking 
cows  were  fed  a  silage  made  of  half  alfalfa  and 
half  cracked  corn  (the  corn  computed  on  a  dry  mat¬ 
ter  basis).  This  proved  to  be  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  ration  for  cows  in  early  lactation. 

DON’T  FORGET  that  rats  cost  you  moneyl  Relative¬ 
ly  new  poisons  are  effective,  but  not  unless  you 
use  them. 

QUACKGRASS  CONTROL  (on  fields  to  be  in  corn  for 
’67  and  ’68)  recommended  by  Cornell  specialists 
now  calls  for  applying  Atrazine  five  days  prior 
to  fall  plowing,  then  hitting  it  again  at  plant¬ 
ing  time  next  spring  with  either  Atrazine,  Linur- 
on,  or  2,4-D  amine. 

STEER  FUTURES  contract  trading  began  at  Chicago 
on  October  4.  First  contract-maturing  month  will 
be  February,  19^7 .  For  more  information,  write 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  l4l  W.  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  Illinois  6o6o4. 


The  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer 


This  time  of  year  I  ain’t  worth  much 
for  helping  with  the  chores  and  such. 
When  I  smell  fall  upon  the  breeze  and 
frost  has  colored  up  the  trees,  when 


squirrels  scold  and  ducks  fly  o’er,  I 
just  don’t  like  to  work  no  more.  It’s 
simply  too  doggone  much  fun  to  clean 
and  load  up  my  old  gun,  then  hike  out 
through  the  pasture  gate  and  roam 
around  from  morn  ’til  late.  It’s  good 
to  be  alone  out  there  where  I  don’t 
have  a  single  care;  it  doesn’t  even 
bother  me  if  I  don’t  hit  a  thing,  by  gee, 
there  ain’t  no  pleasure  quite  the  same 
as  matching  wits  with  birds  or  game. 

Of  course,  Mirandy  raises  hob  as 
soon  as  I  begin  the  job  of  fixing  up  my 
gun  each  year,  what  she  says  isn’t  fit 
to  hear.  She  says  it  is  a  foolish  stunt, 
that  no  one  really  likes  to  hunt;  she 
worries  first  about  the  birds,  and  then 
when  I  ignore  her  words,  she  turns  on 
all  her  wifely  charm  and  whimpers 
that  she  wants  no  harm  to  come  to  me 
through  accident;  but  I  am  not  a  stupid 
gent,  her  strategy  is  plain  as  day, 
whatever  she  might  have  to  say  I 
know  she’s  worried  only  ’bout  the 
work  of  which  I  might  get  out. 
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BARLEY  SUCCESS 


TSCHERMAK,  a  winter  barley 
for  the  malting  trade,  has  been 
given  the  green  light.  This  fall  finds 
Extension  Agent  Bob  Gardner 
pushing  for  more  than  1,000  acres 
in  Southern  Jersey. 

In  1965,  only  10,000  bushels 
were  harvested  in  the  State.  This 
year  over  30,000  bushels,  and  for 
1967  the  National  Malting  Com¬ 
pany  of  Paterson  is  asking  for 
100,000  bushels. 

Tschermak  yields  up  to  80-90 
bushels  per  acre,  has  plump  ker¬ 
nels,  and  bushel  weight  is  excellent. 
Price-wise  it  commands  a  premium. 
If  it  should  happen  not  to  find  a 
malting  market,  it  can  still  be  sold 
at  the  going  market  price  for  feed 
grain. 

It’s  sown  in  the  fall  which  is 
unlike  the  spring  barley  for  malt¬ 
ing  from  the  Midwest.  It  also  acts 
as  a  cover  crop,  halts  wind  and 
water  erosion  and  is  already  grow¬ 
ing  duringthe  spring  rush  to  plant 
other  crops. 

Looks  like  a  coming  crop  for  the 
South  Jersey  areas  where  soils  and 
climate  meet  its  requirements. 

TOMATO  HARVEST 

Three  of  the  leading  mechanical 
tomato  harvesting  machines  from 
California  have  been  in  operation 
in  the  South  Jersey  tomato  belt. 
The  Hume,  the  EMC  and  the 
Blackw elder  have  proven  that  they 
can  do  the  job. 

The  problem  has  been  to  find  a 
variety  that  will  mature  80  percent 
of  the  fruit  at  one  time.  Getting  to 
the  moon  looks  easier  than  getting 
the  tomato  to  change  its  habits. 
Rutgers,  Campbell,  Heinz  and 
others  are  working  and  hoping. 

This  year’s  trials  on  yields  are 
closely  guarded.  There  may  be  a 
promising  break-through  when  the 
results  are  announced,  but  they  are 
playing  it  safe  and  want  to  be 
certain. 

Direct  Seeding 

Will  direct  field  seeding  of  toma¬ 
toes  replace  Southern  plants? Some 
say  “yes”;  others  with  just  as  much 
emphasis  say  “no.” 

Southern  plants  allow  growers 
to  have  the  bulk  of  the  crop  har¬ 
vested  during  August.  Direct  seed¬ 
ing  means  September  harvesting, 
and  some  claim  too  much  of  a 
risk  with  fall  weather.  Those  in 
favor  of  field  seeding  see  plant 
populations  of  15,000-20,000  per 
acre.  That  means  there  might  be 
20  tons  per  acre  of  tomatoes  of 
marketable  quality  for  the  once¬ 
over  harvester  picking. 

BUY  CORN 

From  Sussex  to  Cape  May, 
thousands  of  acres  ofcorn  intended 
for  grain  have  ended  up  in  silos 
on  dairy  farms.  Drought  cut  corn 
yields  that  would  have  been  100 
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by  Amos  Kirby 
New  Jersey  editor 

bushels  down  to  20-30;  stalk 
growth  was  reduced  by  50-60  per¬ 
cent.  Dairymen  who  planted  an 
acreage  normally  sufficient  to  fill 
silos  found  that  they  would  be 
forage-starved  before  next  spring 
.  .  .  so  they  bought  up  untold 
acreages  in  an  attempt  to  meet 
winter  requirements. 

Corn  stalks,  many  barren,  were 
sold  by  the  ton  or  by  the  acre. 
Some  were  able  to  buy  at  $7-8  per 
ton;  some  paid  $40  an  acre  .  .  . 
and  others  up  to  $100  per  acre 
where  yields  went  8-10  tons  and 
included  a  fair  amount  of  ears. 
County  Agricultural  Agent  Ivan 
Crouse  recommended  moving  in 
this  direction  if  cost  was  around 
$8-10  per  ton  in  the  silo. 

For  feed-short  dairymen  the 
recommendations  for  winter  dairy 
feeding  are:  commercial  mixtures 
$65-70  per  ton;  hay  $45-50  and 
corn  silage  at  $8-10  per  ton  are 
on  a  reasonably  sound  compar¬ 
able  basis.  Another  recommenda¬ 
tion  has  been  brewer’s  grains  at 
$8-12  per  ton  ...  a  promising 
material  if  available. 

Many  dairymen  have  assured 
themselves  of  2-4  weeks  of  early 
pasture  come  next  April  by  seeding 
a  substantial  acreage  of  ryegrass. 
It  comes  early  in  the  spring  and, 
if  sown  in  early  September,  has 
provided  late  October  and  early 
November  pasture  when  other 
grasses  are  not  available. 

TRAVELLING  CORN 

Marketing  sweet  corn  has 
always  been  a  fast  moving  opera¬ 
tion,  whether  it  was  from  Florida 
or  New  Jersey.  Normally  growers 
used  to  plan  on  overnight  delivery 
to  New  York  City  from  any  point 
m  New  Jersey. 

The  overnight  delivery  still 
stands,  but  the  markets  have 
moved!  This  time  it  is  Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

Late  in  August,  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion’s  manager,  Tom  Moore,  pick¬ 
ed  sweet  corn  on  the  farm  of  Joe 
Conte,  Vincentown,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  ...  24  hours  later  .  .  . 
it  was  on  display  in  Amsterdam. 
This  was  an  experiment  engineered 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau. 

KEEP  OFF 

A  Morris  County  grower  has  a 
problem.  The  law  says  that  he  can 
use  exploders  to  keep  the  deer  and 
blackbirds  out  of  his  cornfield  and 
he  did.  The  Board  of  Health  of 
Passaic  Township  thought  other¬ 
wise  and  secured  a  court  injunction 
to  stop  farmer  Phillip  Bardy  from 
using  the  exploders. 

Three  years  ago  the  Farm 
Bureau  secured  passage  of  a  law 
that  supersedes  other  state  laws 
and  local  ordinances  to  permit  the 
use  of  exploders. 


What  Is  A 
“Strong"  Wind? 


Terms  used  Miles 

in  official  per 

forecasts  Hour 


Wind  effects 
observed  on 
land 


Light 


1-3 


Calm;  smoke  rises  vertically. 
Direction  of  wind  shown  by 
smoke  drift  but  not  by  wind 
vanes. 


Moderate  13-18 


Raises  dust  and  loose  paper. 
Small  branches  are  moved. 


Strong  25-31 


Large  branches  in  motion; 
whistling  heard  in  telegraph 
wires.  Umbrella  used  with 
difficulty. 


Hurricane  75  + 


Rarely  experienced;  accom¬ 
panied  by  widespread 
damage. 


Whatever  the  wind,  do  "blow  in"  to  your  supplier  for  facts  on  best  use  of 
fertilizers  and  seeds  on  40  acre  fields  or  40  square  foot  gardens.  And 


plan  your  field  work  with  WEATHER  ROUNDUP  at  6:25  and  7:15  A.M., 


1:15  and  6:15  P.M.  over 

these  stations: 

FM  STATIONS 

Binghamton 

WKOP-FM 

99.1  me. 

Bristol  Center-Rochester 

WMIY-FM 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Voliey-Albony 

WJIV-FM 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter-Syrocuse 

WOlV-FM 

105.1  me. 

Hornell 

WWHG-FM 

105.3  me. 

Ithoco-Elmiro 

WEIV-FM 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN-FM 

93.3  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Oswego-Fulton 

WOSC-FM 

104.7  me. 

Wethersfield-Buffalo 

WBIV-FM 

107.7  me. 

AM  STATIONS 

Amsterdam 

WAFS 

1570  ke. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  ke. 

Binghamton 

WKOP 

1290  ke. 

Oneida 

WMCR 

1600  ke. 

Boonville 

WBRV 

900  ke. 

Oswego 

WOSC 

1300  ke. 

Canandaigua 

WCGR 

1 550  ke. 

Rochester 

WHEC 

1460  ke. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  ke. 

Salamanca 

WGGO 

1590  ke. 

Elmira 

Gloversville 

WELM 

WENT 

1410  ke. 
1340  ke. 

Sayre,  Pa. 

WATS 

960  ke. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  ke. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  ke. 

Ithaea 

WTKO 

1470  ke. 

Syracuse 

WOLF 

1490  ke. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  ke. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  ke. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  ke. 

Utica 

WBVM 

1550  ke. 

Northeast  Radio  Network 

Ithaca,  New  York 

" . a  service  of  C  &  U  Broadcasting  Corporation." 
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HANDY  HELPS 


NEW 

SPRAY 


BLUrCOff 


Or.fiayior^ 

BLUKOTI 


SPRAY  IT  ON...  OR  PAINT  IT  ON 
j;  YOU  CAN'T  BEAT 

Dr.  Naylor's  BLU-KOTE 

for  COW  POX*-  RINGWORM  •  TEAT  SORES  •  GALL  SORES 

Dozens  of  uses  for  all  farm  animals ...  Blu-Kote  is 
an  antiseptic,  protective  wound  dressing  that  com¬ 
bats  both  pus-producing  bacteria  and  common  fun¬ 
gus  infections.  Covers  the  wound  with  quick-drying, 
penetrating  coating,  dries  up  secretions,  controls 
secondary  infection.* 

Easy  to  use — just  paint  it  on  or  spray  it  on!  Blu- 
Kote  provides  lasting  antiseptic  contact,  promotes 
clean,  rapid  healing.  Try  it  soon  . . . 


NEW  SPRAY  CAN 

Top  first  aid  treatment  for 
minor  surface  wounds,  hard- 
to-reach  sores.  Favorite  con¬ 
tainer  with  hog,  sheep  and 
cattle  ranchers  .  .  .  con¬ 
venient  to  carry  in  saddle  or 
car .  .  .  easy  to  spot  treated 
animals  after  application.  6 
oz.  spray  can  .  .  .  $1.30'  at 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 


DAUBER  BOTTLE 

Dauber  works  best  for  treat¬ 
ing  Cow  Pox  sores  you  can 
reach  with  it.  Application 
for  Ringworm  around  eyes 
and  face  of  dairy  animals 
is  better  controlled  with 
dauber.  4  oz.  dauber  bottle 
.  .  .  $1.00  at  dealers  or 
mailed  postpaid. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS  9,  N.Y. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place.. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub* 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)— discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


ROLLING  POSTS 

Electric  fencing,  gate  panels, 
or  wire  rope  can  be  fastened  to 
these  movable  posts  for  lot  or 
pasture  fences.  They  are  handy 
for  use  around  the  building 
where  the  lots  may  be  paved, 
and  for  separating  cattle  into 
smaller  lots.  Concrete  without 
reinforcing  was  poured  around 
a  4  X  4  X  48-inch  post  set  in  the 
center  of  an  old  tire,  and  the 
concrete  tamped.  Plastic  was 
laid  underneath  when  the  con¬ 
crete  was  poured. 


HANDY  STEP 

A  step  built  ahead  of  the  trac¬ 
tor  drive  wheel  is  handy  for 
the  operator  to  get  on  and  off, 
and  for  filling  the  gas  tank.  It 
is  especially  useful  when  hitched 
to  a  place  on  which  to  step  and 
reach  the  tractor  seat.  This  step 
of  welded  angle  iron  is  easily 
taken  off;  it  fastens  with  bolts 
through  holes  in  the  frame. 


QUICK  FUNNEL 


A  cutaway  plastic  jug  fitted 
over  a  short  tight-fitting  pipe  in 
the  spray  barrel  makes  a  con¬ 
venient  way  to  add  spray  ma¬ 
terial  without  spilling  it. 


NON-SKID  STEP 

Expanded  metal  stapled  to 
the  stile  not  only  makes  a  non- 
skid  step  but  also  provides  a 
good  foot  scraper  to  clean  shoes 
and  boots. 


GOOD  BRACE 


Welded  channel  irons  were  used  to  brace  the  rear  end  of  this  pickup 
truck.  This  made  the  use  of  end-gate  rods  unnecessary  and  reinforced 
the  sides  against  spreading.  A  step  of  heavy  flat  iron  was  welded  to  the 
underside  of  the  channel  iron  brace.  This  was  drilled  to  take  a  hitch 
pin  for  pulling  equipment. 
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MAKES  MILK:  HAS  FUN 


ri 


You  often  hear  that  it’s  impos¬ 
sible  to  hire  good  farm  help,  but 
I  am  lucky  to  have  two  of  them! 
Jim  Smith  has  been  with  me  ten 
years,  and  A1  Argo  six  years. 

I  aim  to  give  them  fair  wages, 
good  working 
and  living  con¬ 
ditions,  a  bonus 
based  on  milk 
production,  and 
some  overtime 
pay  in  rush  sea¬ 
son  such  as  hay¬ 
ing.  This  might 
have  some  effect 
on  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  stay.  I 
work  with  Aem,  but  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible  .  .  .  and  I  don’t  worry 
while  I  am  away. 

We  have  a  sizable  farm,  with 
72  milking  cows  that  average 
around  15,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  cow. 
We  don’t  raise  replacements,  but 
concentrate  on  milk  production. 

We  have  five  children  (3  boys 
and  2  girls)  and  they  range  in 
ages  from  6  to  16.  They  get  allow¬ 
ances  (except  the  youngest),  but 
they  also  get  paid  for  work  above 
their  usual  responsibilities. 

We  believe  in  having  some  fun 
as  we  go  along.  My  wife  and  I 
bowl  in  the  winter.  I  teach  a  Sun¬ 
day  School  class,  sing  in  the  choir, 
and  am  active  in  farm  organiza¬ 
tions.  —  Jack  Zpert,  Washington- 
ville,  N.Y. 


David  Davis  of  Mount  Sinai  has  been 
spraying  with  parathion.  In  addition 
to  the  raincoat,  he  wears  goggles  while 
spraying. 

QUALITY  PEACHES 

I  started  growing  peaches  in 
1948,  now  have  65  acres,  and 
hope  to  set  another  10  acres. 
Peaches  are  my  only  crop. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  crop 
,  is  sold  at  our  roadside  stand,  but 
I  sell  a  few  to  other  stands  in  the 
area.  The  stand  is  opened  late  in 
July,  and  we  sell  until  October. 

I  am  trying  something  new,  the 
use  of  Simazine  under  the  rows  of 
trees  to  control  weeds,  leaving  a 
strip  of  sod  between  rows,  which 
will  be  mowed.  I  figure  it  will  save 
labor  and  avoid  dust  and  mud. 
There  is  some  evidence,  also,  that 
Simazine  actually  stimulates 
growth. 
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Jack  Zwert 


John  Talmage 
(left)  and  his 
father  Nat  look 
at  some  hot¬ 
house  tomatoes. 


Experience 


We  irrigate  ...  in  1965  we  put 
on  water  twice.  After  the  Junedrop, 
the  peaches  are  thinned  to  remove 
those  that  touch,  and  to  get  size. 
However,  last  year  at  one  time  I 
lost  sales  because  customers  said 
the  peaches  were  too  large!  Most 
buyers  look  for  size  and  color,  and 
of  course  they  appreciate  quality. 

We  grow  13  varieties,  ranging 
from  early  to  late.  I  pulled  out  6 
acres  of  4-year-old  trees.  The  fruit 
was  beautiful  in  appearance,  but 
developed  a  bitter  taste,  and  I 
couldn’t  afford  to  disappoint  cus¬ 
tomers.  —  David  Davis,  Mount 
Sinai,  Long  Island. 


HOTHOUSE  TOMATOES 

Back  in  1926  when  there  was 
an  embargo  on  Dutch  bulbs,  we 
grew  daffodils  and  forced  them  in 
a  greenhouse. 


We  wanted  to  make  use  of  the 
greenhouse  later  in  the  spring,  and 
tried  raising  hothouse  tomatoes. 
They  did  quite  well,  and  as  we 
gradually  got  out  of  raising  daf- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


NEW!  SUPER-POWERED 
LIGHTWEIGHT  CHAIN  SAWS 


New  dependable  automatic  oiling  for  longer 
chain  life  and  friction  free  cutting  is  available  on 
the  Pioneer  11-50  model.  Try  both  at 
your  Pioneer  dealers  today! 


OUTBOARD  MARINE  CORPORATION  •  GALESBURG.  ILLINOIS 
manufacturers  of  Johnson  and  Evinrude  Outboard  Motors 


Two  New  WILDCATS  Built 


For  Fast  Action! 


CHAIN  SAWS 


The  all-new,  super-powered  PIONEER  11-20  adds  more  muscle  to 
lightweight  chain  saws  .  .  .  while  it  reduces  noise!  The  increased 
horsepower,  plus  perfect  balance,  lets  you  cut  more  wood,  faster 
and  easier,  than  any  other  12  lb.  chain  saw.  The  revolutionary  new 
muffler  lets  you  do  it  with  less  noise.  Built  to  professional 
standards  by  PIONEER  .  .  .  it’s  a  real  wildcat!  For  greater 
performance  in  a  chain  saw,  try  the  quick,  quiet, 
light  AND  powerful  PIONEER  11-20. 


Automatic  Oiling 
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Com  Yields  Aie  Going  Up! 


Whether  you  select  one  of  the 
Funk’s  G-Hybrids  that  is  al¬ 
ready  doing  a  great  job  in  your 
area  ...  or  pick  from  the  new  ZEA 
nil  group,  you’re  heading  for  one 
of  the  finest  corn  crops  you’ve  ever 
harvested. 

Your  profit  potential  goes  up 
when  you  plant  Funk’s  G-Hybrids. 
Time  and  again  they  have  demon¬ 
strated  they  are  “consistently  good, 
year  after  year.”  And,  there  has 
been  consistent  improvement  in 
their  “capacity  to  produce.”  To¬ 
day’s  Funk’s  G-Hybrids  are  second 
to  none  in  their  ability  to  make 
bigger  corn  crops  on  your  farm. 

For  details,  see  the  Hoffman 
Seed  Man  nearest  you,  or  write  for 
his  name  and  address.  Corn  yields 
CAN  go  up  on  your  farm  in  1967. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC. 

LANDISVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Locafed  in  fhe  Heart  of  Lancaster  County 


EXCITING  NEW  HYBRIDS 

*$INGLE*$PECIAL*4WAy  CROSSES 
1  Unmatched  Yield  Power 


II 


Proven  for  Narrow  Rows 
and  High  Populations 


lED^ 


III  Rugged  Dependability 
III!  Highest  Quality  Grain 

Write  today  for  the  new  Funk’s-G 
folder,  “The  Most  Advanced  Group 
of  Hybrids  in  History,’’  or  get  a 
copy  from  your  local  Hoffman 
Seed  Man. 


New  ZEA  III!  varieties,  added  to  a 
broad  line  of  well-established  reg¬ 
ular  Funk’s  G-Hybrids,  enables 
Hoffman  to  offer  every  farmer  a 
variety  that  meets  his  exact  needs. 


^offman 


FARM  SEEDS 

ALFALFA  .  CLOVER  .  OATS  .  FORAGE  CROPS  .  HPS  FORMULAS 


COROSTONE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  220-A,  Weedsport,  N . Y.  13166 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  quality 
Corostone  Silos  and  facts  about  your  gener¬ 
ous  discounts 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City 


_  State, 

Please  Print 


concrete  stave  silo. 

We  pass  on  our  savings  to  you 
Get  the  facts  --  write  today. 


News  and  Views  from 

NEW  YORK  AND 
PENNSYLVANIA 

An  Invitation  —  Rural  young  peo¬ 
ple  .  .  .  4-H  members,  Vo.  Ag.  stu¬ 
dents,  Young  Cooperators,  Grange 
Youth,  and  others  .  .  .  are  invited 
to  write  30-second  radio  announce¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  of  farm  and 
home  safety.  The  project  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  State  Rural 
Safety  Council,  and  scripts  can  be 
sent  in  to  Professor  E.  W.  Foss, 
Department  of  Agricultural  Engi¬ 
neering,  Riley- Robb  Hall,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York 
14850. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  entries,  and  you  have  until 
December  1.  A  30-second  radio 
spot  announcement  requires  about 
60  to  75  words,  and  the  material 
should  apply  to  safety  on  the  farm, 
in  the  home,  in  recreation,  or  on 
the  highway.  Winners  last  year 
were  Albert  Rhodes  (FFA)  Dans- 
ville.  New  York;  Joe  Forkl  (FFA) 
Holland,  New  York;  Jo  Ann  Lurz, 
Henrietta,  New  York;  and  Gary 
Carlton  (FFA)  Salem,  New  York. 
Winners  will  receive  a  Savings 
Bond  presented  by  the  Governor 
at  the  Agricultural  Society  Annual 
Meeting  in  Albany  in  January  of 
1967. 

Good  Bulls  —  Three  New  York 
Holstein  bulls  have  been  designat¬ 
ed  as  Gold  Medal  sires.  They  are; 
Carnation  Royal  Scorer,  owned 
by  Amory  Houghton,  Corning; 
Beacon  R  B  I  Jud,  owned  by  Line- 
han  Bros.,  Clifton  Springs;  and 
UNH  Burke  Ideal  Graduate,  own¬ 
ed  by  Eastern  Artificial  Insemina¬ 
tion  Coop.,  Inc.,  Ithaca. 

A  six-year-old  bull  owned  by 
Richard  J.  Frederick,  Martinsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  won  the  Holstein 
grand  championship  .  .  .  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row  ...  at  the  1966 
Pennsylvania  All-American  Dairy 
Show. 

Star  Dairy  Farmer  —  Among  the 
four  outstanding  students  of  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  who  have  been 
named  by  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  for  the  organization’s 
regional  Dairy  Farming  award  for 
1966  is  Richard  Eaton  (19)  Wil- 


TINGLEY 


CAN  HELP  YOU  CONTROL  THE 
SPREAD  OF  ANIMAL  DISEASES 

Authorities  warn  that  disease  may  be 
carried  to  your  stock  by  friends’  or  visitors’ 
footwear. 

Editor  Carroll  Mitchell  of  National  Hog 
Farmer  wrote,  “Don’t  permit  any  visitor, 
wearing  his  own  chore  overshoes  to 
enter  your  lots,  even  if  he  is  a  good 
friend’’. 

The  University  of  Nebraska’s  eminent  ex¬ 
tension  veterinarian.  Dr.  Crosby  Howe, 
wrote  us,  “Your  footwear  combines  good 
foot  traction  with  a  surface  that  is  readily 
cleaned  for  disinfection.  Too  frequently  we 
see  people  trying  to  disinfect  surfaces  that 
have  not  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  thus 
causing  a  breakdown  in  disease  prevention”. 

Molded  in  one  piece  of  natural  rubber  or 
neoprene  with  no  fabric  lining,  Tingley  foot¬ 
wear  is  easily  washed  inside  and  out — dries 
immediately.  Stretches  on  and  off — each 
size  fits  3  work  shoe  sizes.  Lightweight, 
tough  and  rugged. 

Keep  a  few  pairs  on  hand  for  friends  and 
visitors.  Takes  only  a  minute  to  disinfect 
them  when  guests  have  left. 

At  most  shoe  stores, 


rubbers 


TINGLEY 


RUBBER  CORPORATION 
2  22  SOUTH  AVE.,  SO.  PLAINFIELD,  N.J. 


(Continued  on  page  26) 


Grand  champion  steer  of  the  open 
show  in  the  1966  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition  in  West  Springfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  this  Angus  shown  by  Jay  W. 
Fought  (at  halter),  Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  Shown  with  the  cham¬ 
pion  are  Curtis  C.  Mast  (left)  show 
judge,  and  A.  W.  Cowan,  University 
of  Connecticut. 


Do  FALSE  TEETH 

Rock,  Slide  or  Slip? 

FASTEETH,  an  improved  powder 
to  be  sprinkled  on  upper  or  lower 
plates,  holds  false  teeth  more  firmly 
in  place.  Do  not  slide,  slip  or  rock. 
No  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feel¬ 
ing.  FASTEETH  is  alkaline  — does 
not  sour.  Checks  “denture  breath.” 
Dentures  that  fit  are  essential  to 
health.  See  your  dentist  regularly. 
Get  FASTEETH  at  all  drug  counters. 


SANGAMON 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 
Over  2  Million 
SUNFLOWER  DISHCLOTHS 

Were  sold  last  year  by  members  of 
societies,  clubs,  groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your 
treasury  and  make  friends  for  your 
(g)  organization. 

Sample  FREE  to  Offleial. 
MILLS,  INC.  Cohoes,  N,  Y.  12047 
Eitablithod  1915 


On  Naijhr's 

oeHORNing 

PASTE 
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One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor's  Dehorning  Paste 
on  horn  button  of  calves, 
kids,  lambs  — and  no  horns 
will  grmi'.  No  cutting,  no 
bleeding.  4  oz.  jar  — $1.00 
at  your  dealer's,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
C'0.^orris,12,  N.,! 


ONE-ACT  PLAYS! 


FALL  FEEDING 


OF  ALL  THE  feedings  that  you 
give  your  plants,  in  my  opinion, 
the  fall  one  is  the  most  important. 
This  food  will  start  down  to  the 
plant  roots  with  the  alternate  thaw¬ 
ing  and  freezing  of  the  soil  and  be 
washed  in  by  rains  or  melting 
snow.  Thus,  the  food  is  available 
to  the  roots  during  the  winter  and 
in  very  early  spring  when  the  plant 
starts  its  initial  growth.  This  fertili¬ 
zation  will  do  more  for  your  plants 
than  any  other  one  application  of 
plant  food,  by  being  available  at 
the  time  when  the  plant  needs  it 
most. 

This  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
that  your  fertilizing  for  the  year 
is  done  with  the  fall  feeding.  You 
may  have  special  circumstances 
that  require  additional  or  different 
feedings.  Fall  feeding  can  be  liken¬ 
ed  to  dormant  spraying  of  plant 
materials.  Spraying  in  early 
spring  eradicates  most  eggs,  scales, 
and  many  other  problems,  but  you 
may  also  need  additional  applica¬ 
tions  for  specialized  control. 

In  the  Northeast,  fall  feeding 
should  be  done  in  late  October, 
November,  or  early  December.  If 
you  feed  earlier,  there  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  a  few  warm  days  could 
stimulate  new  growth.  This,  of 
course,  is  to  be  avoided,  for  the 
new  growth  wouldn’t  have  time  to 
harden  off  and  would  undoubtedly 
freeze  back  during  the  winter. 


by  Nenetzin  R.  White 

this  during  the  early  growing  sea¬ 
son,  for  it  can  be  broadcast  with 
no  danger  to  the  plants  themselves. 

A  10-10-5  formula(or20-20-10) 
is  a  good  one  for  fall  feeding.  I 
have  also  seen  18-16-8  used  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  first  two  elements  — 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  — 
should  be  approximately  even, 
with  twice  as  much  as  the  last  one 
—  potash. 

If  you  have  to  settle  for  a  chemi¬ 
cal  or  part-chemical  fertilizer,  use 
caution,  for  it  can  burn  the  foliage 


or  roots  if  it  comes  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  either.  Use  recommended 
amounts  of  the  fertilizer  you  buy, 
as  each  can  be  different.  Today, 
commercially,  we  are  using  pellet¬ 
ized  organic  fertilizers  with  very 
good  results,  but  to  my  knowledge 
these  are  not  on  the  market  yet  for 
the  home  gardener. 

Large  trees  should  be  deep  fed. 
This  is  accomplished  by  drilling 
holes  18  to  20  inches  deep  in  cir¬ 
cles  a  little  way  from  the  trunk  to 
beyond  the  drip  line,  as  shown  by 
the  shaded  area  in  our  sketch.  Then 
fill  the  holes  with  fertilizer  to  within 
about  6  inches  of  the  top. 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  flood  the 
filled  holes  with  water  after  you 
have  finished,  to  give  some  of  the 
food  a  chance  to  move  laterally  in 


the  ground.  And  it  isn’t  necessary 
to  fill  the  holes  with  soil  unless  you 
object  to  the  looks,  for  the  sod  will 


AREA 


OF 


THICKEST 
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^FEEDER  ROOTS 


usually  fill  them  in  rapidly. 
Besides,  in  our  normal  clay  soils 
around  here,  the  holes  provide 
much-needed  aeration. 

Right  now  is  the  perfect  time  to 
do  all  your  fall  feeding! 


A  10»8  dairy  vit’amin-mineral? 
How  come  Morton  developed  it? 


What  And  How  Much 


Three  Cheers  For  Woody 
The  New  Hired  Hand 
The  Riddle 
Out  of  the  Night 
To  Count  Thirteen 
Holloway's  Hired  Hand 
The  Electric  Fence 
Oh  Doctor! 

Christmas  on  the  Farm 
Henpecked 

American  Agriculturist 
plays  are  especially  designed 
for  rural  and  small  town 
dramatic  groups,  school,  and 
organizations.  Plays  are 
amusing,  royalty  free,  and 
easy  to  produce. 

To  order  plays,  write  to: 
American  Agriculturist  Play 
Dept.,  Box  370,  Ithaca,  New 
York.  Enclose  50  cents  for 
each  play  wanted.  Send  coins, 
money  order  or  check.  No 
stamps,  please.  Add  5  cents 
for  complete  list  of  plays,  with 
brief  description  of  each  and 
number  of  persons  in  cast. 

American  Agriculturist,  November,  1966 


What  to  feed  and  how  much? 
This  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  I 
will  try  to  steer  you  in  the  right 
direction.  Whenever  possible,  it  is 
better  to  use  organic  plant  foods, 
and  with  a  little  effort.  I’m  sure 
you’ll  be  able  to  find  them.  Bone 
meal  is  organic  and  will  suffice 
for  one  feeding  for  plants  that  fruit 
or  flower.  However,  I  like  to  apply 


There  are  4  good  reasons. 


Under  certain  stress  conditions, 
the  phosphorus  level  and  the  cal- 
cium-to-phosphorus  ratio  becomes 
even  more  critical  than  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  for  dairy  animals. 
To  maintain  good  health  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  help  prevent  “milk 
fever,”  a  higher  phosphorus  con¬ 
tent,  a  narrow  calcium-to-phos- 
phorus  ratio  and  adequate  supplies 
of  Vitamins  A  and  D  are  beneficial: 

1.  Before  and  during  gestation. 

2.  During  periods  of  large  milk 
yields. 


3.  When  feeding  large  quantities  of 
hay  or  forage.  (Its  calcium  con¬ 
tent  is  high,  phosphorus  low.) 

4.  When  feeding  crops  from  soils 
containing  high  levels  of  cal¬ 
cium. 

#  New  Morton  10.8  Dairy  Vita¬ 
min-Mineral  is  specially  formu¬ 
lated  for  these  conditions.  It  has  a 
narrow  1.3  to  1  calcium-to-phos- 
phorus  ratio.  It  also  contains  salt, 
160,000  USP  units  of  Vitamin  A 
and  32,000  USP  units  of  Vitamin 
D3  per  lb.,  and  six  vital  trace  ele¬ 


ments  in  a  balanced  nutritional 
relationship  to  enhance  feed  con¬ 
version  and  milk  production. 

#  Stability  of  vitamins  is  main¬ 
tained  through  an  exclusive  water¬ 
proofing  process  developed  by 
Morton  Salt  Company.  This  as¬ 
sures  you  that  the  vitamins  you  pay 
for  are  actually  in  the  mixture. 

#  Morton  10.8  Dairy  Vitamin- 
Mineral  is  easy  to  mix  and  provides 
one-package  convenience.  It  proves 
again  that  Morton  is  more  than 
salt;  it’s  ideas  in  action. 


Morton  Salt  Company  A  Division  of  Morton  International,  Inc. 


Somethii^’s 

been 

added 


to  this  important 
Agway  service 

Learn  what’s  in  it  for  you  in  Agway’s 
December  ad. 


COMPLETE  CROP  SERVICE 

GREATER  NET  RETURNS 

_ _ / 


Hew  UEBLER 

FEED  TRUCK 


Automates  feeding  of  ensiloge  or  green  chop  in 
the  dairy  bam.  Fills  directly  from  silo  or  foroge 
wagon — distributes  evenly^  quickly,  effortlessly,  35 
bu.  capocity! 

Reversing  2-speed  transmission — low  speed  for 
feeding,  high  speed  for  quick  return  to  feed 
source.  Windrows  or  makes  separate  piles.  Short 
turning  rodius  makes  unit  very  maneuverable  and 
easy  to  operate. 

Write  or  phone  for  deo/er*s  name  or  demonsUation, 


UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  A  VERNON,  N.Y.  13476  Phone.  (315)829-2305 


Built  by  the  most 
experienced  men 
in  mechanized 
feeding— tested 
and  proved— 

UNLOADERS 
BUNK  FEEDERS 


PRO-MET’R* 


Why  Pay  Labor  Costs  When 
Pays  for  Itself! 


Stanchion  Feeder 


Let  our  specialists  plan  your  beef  or  dairy  mech¬ 
anized  set-up.  No  cost  or  obligation.  Get  the  facts 
about  our  new  improved  Overhead  STANCHION 
BARN  FEEDER. 


IIWORK  CLOTHES— COVERALLS!! 

SAVE  75%  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

CovM^alls  . . . 

ShopcooH,  whit*  and  colors.  34  to  4i .  1-50 

Matching  ponh  and  shirts .  1^ 

Pants  ontr .  *-*»  Shirts  (wly  .. .  -50 

Matching  Gobordinn-iikn 

J  pants  and  shirts .  2-00 

I  Gabordino-lik.  pants  only  ••  1-25 
I  Gobardino-lik.  shirts  only  ..  -75 

Hnavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  1-75 

Heavy  twill  shirts— Dark 

colors^l^^  to  17 . oo.  1.25 

Lined  twill  iockets  (34-42)  ...  2.W 
Uniiried  t^l  jackets  (3^42)2.00 
Add  $.75  for  postage.  No  COO. 
All  Sizos.  Colors— Ton,  Grey,  Blue, 
Greee,  esed,  professionally  laun- 
dorod.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
N.Y.  SUte  add  2%  tar 

P.  O.  BOX  385  Dept.  •  GLOVERSVILLE.  N.  Y 


FREE!  73  page  Automatic  Feeding  manual.  Write... 

VAN  DUSEN  A  CO.,  inc. 

WAYZATA.  MINN.  BOX  1012-6 


THE  DEPENDABLE  ONE 
First  Name  in  Mechanized  Feeding 


wntlNCH 

LOOSENS  mm  wrs,  rolts,  paih  in  skonds 

at  Service  Stations,  Auto  and  Hardware  Stores 
KAMATM  SPKULTT  CMPAVT.  CUMtTTi,  I.  C 


Kenneth  Weston  (right)  and  son  Leroy  grow  top  tonnages  with  o 
well-planned  corn  growing  program. 


North  Country  farmers  are... 


GROWING  MORE  CORN 


ONE  THOUSAND  new  silos 
were  built  in  New  York  State  in 
’65,  say  specialists  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Ralph  Lydman,  Extension 
agent  in  St.  Lawrence  County, 
estimates  that  100  of  these  were 
erected  in  that  county.  No  doubt 
about  it,  silage  crops  .  .  .  especially 
corn  .  .  .  are  grown  more  widely 
than  ever  in  all  parts  of  the  North¬ 
east. 

Typical  of  North  Country  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  opened  the  corn 
silage  throttle  in  recent  years  are 
Kenneth  Weston  and  son  Leroy, 
who  farm  near  Potsdam,  New 
York.  They  farm  265  acres,  170 
tillable  .  .  .  and  70  acres  of  it  in 
corn  this  year.  Varieties  are  Pa. 
290,  Pride  5  (developed  in  Can¬ 
ada),  and  Funk  GllA. 

Planted  Early 

The  Westons  started  corn  seed 
rattling  down  the  planter  pipes  on 
May  5  in  ’66  .  .  .  before  the  last 
snowstorm  in  the  area.  A  few 
neighbors  laughed  at  such  goings 
on,  but  the  Westons  laughed  last! 
In  spite  of  a  year  on  the  dry  side, 
the  crop  grew  remarkably  well. 

A  liberal  application  of  manure 
was  made  on  all  corn  ground 
except  10  acres;  500  pounds  of 
10-10-10  went  on  with  the  planter. 
Plant  populations  figured  out  to 
30,000  seeds  planted  per  acre  in 
rows  30  inches  apart.  The  Westons 
recently  bought  a  two-row  chopper, 
by  the  way,  that  has  to  be  handled 
pretty  precisely  to  cut  corn  planted 
in  30-inch  rows. 

No  Cultivation 

Atrazine  was  applied  .  .  .  com¬ 
plete  coverage  .  .  .  and  no  cultivat¬ 
ing  was  done.  “Weed  control  that 
is  simple  and  effective  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  we’re  expanding 
corn  acreage,”  says  Ken.  “Before, 
we  cultivated  corn  at  least  twice 
and  it  always  had  to  be  done  at 
the  same  time  we  should  have  been 
haying.”  There  were  a  few  spots 
missed  by  the  weed  sprayer  in  ’66 
.  .  .  where  healthy-looking  weeds 


by  Gordon  Conklin 

and  spindly  corn  offered  dramatic 
evidence  of  how  weeds  can  out- 
compete  corn  plants  for  moisture. 

The  Westons  look  ahead  to 
growing  even  larger  acreages  of 
corn  .  .  .  and  following  corn  with 
corn  for  several  years,  something 
which  they  have  only  begun  to  do. 
In  ’63,  a  field  check  showed  24 
tons  of  silage  harvested  per  acre 
in  one  field  of  corn.  With  64  cows 
now,  plans  for  75  to  80  milkers, 
and  131  head  of  cattle  in  all,  there 
is  no  problem  feeding  up  plenty  of 
roughage! 

The  rest  of  their  roughage  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  growing  no  more 
oats,  seeding  instead  in  the  spring 
without  a  nurse  crop,  and  cutting 
for  the  first  time  in  August  or 
October  of  that  same  year.  All 
existing  hay  fields  (primarily 
alfalfa)  are  topdressed  during  the 
summer  with  0-15-30  at  300 
pounds  per  acre. 

Near  Heuvelton  in  the  same 
county.  Dale  Putman  grew  56  acres 
of  corn  this  year,  using  400  pounds 
per  acre  of  16-8-8  to  get  it  off  to 
a  good  start  and  keep  it  going.  He 
grew  the  same  three  varieties  as 
the  Westons.  No  herbicide  was 
used  this  year,  and  Dale  admits 
this  was  a  mistake.  One  cultivation 
helped,  but  weeds  .  .  .  particularly 
in  the  row  .  .  .  came  on  strong. 

He  would  like  enough  corn  si¬ 
lage  to  carry  into  the  summer, 
likes  it  better  than  hay  for  sum¬ 
mer  feeding.  In  the  winter,  he  feeds 
silage  twice  a  day,  tucks  40-45 
pounds  of  it  into  each  of  his  70 
milkers.  His  silo  unloader  trans¬ 
fers  from  one  18  x  45  silo  to 
another;  silage  is  fed  in  a  bunk  in 
this  warm-barn  free  stall  setup. 

Dale  feeds  grain  liberally, 
bringing  the  amount  fed  to  milkers 
up  gradually  to  as  much  as  20 
pounds  a  day  at  10  days  to  two 
weeks  before  freshening.  He  chal¬ 
lenge  feeds  after  calving,  feeding 
as  much  as  they’ll  eat  and  then 
going  to  the  recommended  amounts 
on  a  commercial  feed  chart,  ac- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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cording  to  milk  production. 

By  contrast,  Lloyd  Flack  of 
nearby  Ogdensburg  relies  heavily 
on  roughage  feeding  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  grain  .  .  .  never  going 
over  16  pounds  of  grain  per  cow 
per  day.  He’s  growing  70  acres 
of  corn  in  ’66,  uses  haylage,  corn 
silage,  and  hay  as  primary  source 
of  feed  for  his  70  milkers.  During 
the  winter,  he  feeds  corn  silage 
once  a  day  and  haylage  once  .  .  . 
would  like  to  continue  this  year 
’round,  but  so  far  hasn’t  had 
enough  corn  to  carry  through  all 
summer. 

Lloyd  started  planting  corn  this 
year  on  May  15,  finished  early  in 
June.  His  varieties  included  Pride 
5,  Pride  132,  Pa.  215,  Funk  GllA 
and  a  Pioneer  variety.  Corn 
ground  was  fertilized  with  manure, 
plus  400  pounds  per  acre  of 
16-8-8.  Atrazine  was  used  on  a 
complete  coverage  basis  .  .  .  on  one 
field  applied  during  a  rain  where 
Lloyd  wished  he  had  cultivated 
later  to  incorporate  the  herbicide 
with  the  soil,  instead  of  leaving  it 
in  a  zone  below  the  surface  where 
it  had  leached  quickly.  Otherwise, 
though,  no  cultivation  was 
required. 

Rotovator 

All  corn  ground  was  prepared 
by  rotovator  .  .  .  over  twice  on  sod, 
but  only  once  on  fields  where  corn 
followed  corn.  The  60-inch  roto¬ 
vator  requires  a  60  h.p.  tractor .  .  . 
thumb  rule  is  1  h.p.  needed  per 
inch  of  width  of  this  implement. 
Lloyd  speaks  highly  of  this  tool, 
likes  it  better  than  conventional 
plowing  and  harrowing. 

Corn  was  planted  in  rows  32 
inches  apart ...  to  give  27,000 
plants  per  acre.  Lloyd  “socked 

Volume  valuable . 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
past  nine  years.  Last  year  they 
dug  10,000  feet  of  trench,  56  acres 
were  tiled. 

“Tiled  land  is  much  better,” 
Chuck  claims.  “It  is  not  wet  unless 
it  rains,  and  you  can  get  on  tiled 
ground  two  weeks  earlier  in  the 
spring.”  He  figures  the  cost  of 
tile  drainage  at  30  cents  per  foot. 
One  field  has  tile  lines  every  75 
feet.  The  value  of  drainage  shows 
up  not  only  in  land  management 
and  productivity  ...  it  appears 
also  in  land  values  .  .  .  Chuck 
places  the  value  of  local  farm  land 
at  $200  to  $300  per  acre  where 
tile-drained,  $125  where  not. 

Bookkeeper 

Russell  Farms  Inc.  is  well  man¬ 
aged  as  a  business,  and  Chuck 
handles  the  bookkeeping  himself. 
Recent  conversion  of  a  spare  room 
to  a  very  pleasant  office  has  af¬ 
forded  him  surroundings  and 
facilities  encouraging  to  careful 
maintenance  and  study  of  farm 
records.  This  “thinking  time,”  he 
feels,  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable 
time  spent  in  all  of  farming. 

Chuck  has  found  time  to  hold 
many  farm  leadership  positions  in 
Western  New  York.  Presently  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Niagara-Orleans  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Association,  with 
offices  at  Lockport,  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
Association  at  Lockport. 
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’em  in  deep”  this  year  with  his 
four-row  planter,  placing  seeds 
four  inches  below  the  surface. 

As  soon  as  grain  on  the  cob  is 
well  dented,  Lloyd  moves  in  with 
his  self-propelled  chopper  that 
chews  off  two  rows  at  a  time.  This 
chopper,  which  also  has  a  pickup 
head  for  haylage,  teams  up  with  a 
12-foot  self-propelled  windroweras 
the  only  harvesting  tools  on  this 
430- acre  farm. 

The  chopper  has  a  series  of 
recutter  screens;  Lloyd  starts  out 
with  a  coarse  one  (3  inches)  and 
goes  to  finer  ones  as  corn  moves 
along  the  maturity  scale.  In  the 
wet  fall  of  ’65,  he  chopped  corn 
until  December  25th,  finally  got 
all  of  it  in  the  silo.  He  can  raise 


Saint  Lawrence 
County  Extension 
Agent  Ralph  Lyd- 
man  (left)  looks  on 
as  Lloyd  Flackchecks 
stage  of  maturity. 

the  chopper  head  high  and  put  in 
“enriched  silage”  .  .  .  more  grain 
in  proportion  to  stalk  ...  if  he  sees 
he’s  going  to  be  pinched  for  silo 
room. 

More  feed  per  acre,  better  toler¬ 
ance  to  drought  than  hay  crops, 
ease  of  weed  control,  mechanized 
handling  from  field  to  cow,  a  whole 
package  of  improved  technology 
from  seed  to  silo  ...  all  add  up  to 
increased  corn  acreage  in  much  of 
the  Northeast. 


LISTEN  HERE 

IF  YOU  THINK  FOR  ONE  MINUTE 
IT’S  A  BREEZE  TO  GET  480  BULLS 
INTO  A  $350  BARN, 

YOU  JUST  OUGHT  TO  TRY  IT  SOMETIME. 


Go  ahead  and  try  it.  Just  you  sec  for  yourself 
if  it  is  possible  to  get  480  ampules  into  the 
LR-31  refrigerator. 

Isn’t  that  amazing!  All  480  of  them  fit  in  fine. 
Like  bulb  in  a  bam,  you  might  say. 

Well,  it’s  no  accident.  Because  that’s  what  the 
Linde  LR-31  refrigerator  was  designed  for.  In 
this  one  compact  container,  you  can  safely  store 
semen  from  ABS  bulb  up  to  60  days  before 
it’s  time  to  call  ABS  for  a  nitrogen  refill.  When 
your  cows  are  ready,  the  semen’s  right  there. 
Just  the  thing  to  save  you  time  and  trouble, 
especially  if  your’s  is  a  large  operation.  And 


because  of  the  LR-31*s  480-ampule  capacity, 
you  can  stock  a  sufficient  supply  from  one  or 
several  ABS  bulls  .  .  .  bulb  you  selected  to  do 
a  specific  job  to  improve  your  herd. 

Take  advantage  of  this  new  and  convenient 
method  for  large-scale  breeding.  Your  ABS 
representative  can  give  you  complete  detaib. 
Or  if  you  prefer,  write  direct. 

By  the  way,  there’s  another 
advantage  to  our  480-bull,  ^350 
bam:  no  cleaning.  Life  gets  easier 
every  day,  doesn’t  it?  American 
Breeders  Service,  Inc.,  De 
Forest,  Wisconsin  53532. 
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MORE  "PARENTING" 

Enough  has  been  published  con¬ 
cerning  the  misdeeds  of  the  minor¬ 
ity  of  our  teen-age  population.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
behalf  of  the  majority. 

During  the  twenty  years  our 
family  has  lived  in  the  rural  area 


of  this  community,  we  have  been 
privileged  to  know  a  large  number 
of  young  people  of  all  ages.  Over 
tliis  period  of  time,  these  young¬ 
sters  have,  during  all  seasons, 
helped  in  every  conceivable  way 
with  any  kind  of  work  done  on  this 
farm.  Never  has  one  of  them  ever 
asked  for  payment  of  any  kind. 
And,  through  the  years,  only  one 
has  betrayed  our  trust  in  him.  A 
truly  remarkable  record,  consider¬ 
ing  the  number  of  young  folks  we 
have  known. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  this  twenty- 
year  period,  I  should  like  to  repay 
these  fine  young  people  by  making 
an  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  in¬ 
tellects  of  the  parents  and  all  adults 
of  New  England. 

We  are  letting  our  teen-agers 


down.  There  is  a  desperate  need  in 
this  country  today  for  some  old 
fashioned  “Parenting.”  In  order 
to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  them, 
it  might  help  to  keep  in  mind  a  fact 
quoted  to  me  by  a  pediatrician, 
who  explained,  “Adolescence  is 
that  period  of  life  when  a  youngster 
has  his  feet  spaced  widely  apart 
with  each  firmly  planted  on  a 
banana  peel  .  .  .  one  foot  slipping 
toward  childhood  and  the  other 
slipping  toward  adulthood.” 

It  is  true  that  the  youth  of  today 
have  many  of  the  material  things 
of  life  and  many  civic  and  social 
organizations  are  formed  for  their 
benefit.  Such  organizations  are  fine 
and  serve  a  good  purpose  for  a 
minority,  but  what  about  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  youth?  Organizations 


DONT  GAMBLE. 

be  sure  the  bait  you  buy 
does  the  job  with  PROLI 


can  never,  nor  should  they,  replace 
parents.  Of  prime  importance  in  the 
lives  of  our  adolescent  youngsters 
is  the  need  for  love,  understanding, 
tolerance,  companionship  and, yes, 
two  extremely  important  features 
.  .  .  discipline  and  truly  receptive 
ears  to  their  problems  and  interests. 

Farm  parents  have  the  ideal 
opportunity  for  living  up  to  their 
obligations  as  parents,  for  to  be 
a  successful  farm  family  the  co¬ 
operation  of  each  member  of  the 
family  is  necessary.  To  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  happy  family  exactly 
the  same  things  are  necessary  .  .  . 
complete  cooperation;  therefore, 
both  purposes  can  be  served  at  the 
same  time. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  your 
magazine  will  print  a  few  articles 
pointing  out  some  of  the  many  fine 
contributions  of  today’s  youth, 
rather  than  following  the  trend  to 
publish  the  errors  of  the  minority. 
Today’s  young  people  have  the 
sincere  sympathy  and  heartfelt 
pride  of  my  entire  family.  Parents 
of  New  England,  give  theseyoung- 
sters  the  “Parenting”  they  deserve! 
—  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Lara,  Kittery, 
Maine 

HEMLOCK  DYING 

Is  the  Canadian  hemlock,  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  evergreen 
trees,  to  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the 
American  chestnut?  Or  will  the 
dying  be  more  gradual,  as  appears 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  American  elm? 
Whether  gradual  or  swift,  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  hemlock  would  be  a 
tragic  loss. 

In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
southern  New  York,  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  parts  of  Ohio  and 
Maryland  a  tiny  suckling  insect, 
hemlock  fiorinia  scale,  is  plentiful 
enough  to  cause  the  foliage  on 
large  numbers  of  hemlocks  to  turn 
yellow  and  drop,  resulting  in  death 
of  the  tree. 

The  build  up  of  the  past  has 
been  gradual  with  lesser  damage 
to  spruce  and  fir.  Entomologists 
have  been  carrying  on  research 
for  several  years,  striving  to  find 
a  control.  Control  appears  pos¬ 
sible,  but  expensive.  Eradication 
is  questionable.  The  situation  this 
year  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
in  Maryland  is  far  from  encourag¬ 
ing.  The  use  of  a  very  toxic  sys¬ 
temic  chemical  offers  some  hope, 
but  little  more.  —  AT.  Gleason 
Mattoon,  RO.  Box  25,  Yarmouth 
Port,  Mass.  02675. 


When  rats  continue  to  multiply  instead  of  dying  off,  it’s  too  late  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  bait  you  used  was  less  than  totally  effective. 

You  get  sure  control  of  rats  (and  mice)  when  your  bait  contains  PROLIN 
. . .  newest  development  of  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  Foundation. 

PROLIN  is  warfarin,  the  time-proven  anticoagulant  rodenticide  you’ve 
used  for  two  decades.  But  it’s  better  than  that!  it’s  warfarin  fortified  now 
with  a  vitamin-K  inhibitor  that  makes  it  more  deadly  to  rodents  than  ever. 

Artd  only  PROLIN  is  tested  by  WARF  to  be  sure  it  meets  their  exacting 
standards  of  purity  and  potency. 

So  before  you  buy  any  rodent  bait,  be  sure.  Look  for  the  word  PROLIN 
on  the  label.  It’s  your  sign  of  certain  effectiveness  against  all  species 
of  rats  and  mice. 


Made  by  S.  B.  PENICK  &  COMPANY,  100  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10007 

ORIGINAL  LICENSEE  OF  W.A.R.F. 


RACCOON  HUNTER 

Your  article  on  wildlife  was  ex¬ 
cellent.  No  one  but  a  farmer  grow¬ 
ing  corn  for  market  knows  what 
raccoons  do  to  corn. 

Here  in  Connecticut  my  husband 
has  an  open  season  on  them.  The 
permit  is  obtained  from  the  State 
Board  of  Fish  and  Game.  We  are 
not  paid,  and  the  only  requirement 
is  to  fill  out  a  State  form  at  the 
end  of  the  year  giving  names, 
addresses,  etc.  where  they  were 
hunted.  Believe  it  or  not,  in  six 
years  the  score  as  of  today  (Au¬ 
gust  1)  is  6601  — Mrs.  Ivan 
Moore,  Bloomfield,  Connecticut 
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NEW  YORK  BALLOT 


THERE  will  be  12  statewide 
questions  oh  the  New  York  State 
ballot  this  year  for  voter  decision 
.  .  .  one  proposition  and  11  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitution. 

Proposition  One  —  authorizes  the 
State  to  borrow  $200  million  for 
development  and  acquisition  of 
lands  for  outdoor  recreation.  The 
$200  million  would  be  allocated 
as  follows:  marine  projects  —  $60 
million;  state  park  projects  —  $55 
million;  forest  recreation  projects  — 
$15  million;  municipal  park  proj¬ 
ects  in  New  York  City  —  $25  mil¬ 
lion;  municipal  park  projects 
outside  New  York  City  —  $25 
million,  and  historic  site  projects  — 
$20  million. 

Debt  service  on  the  $200  million 
bond  issue,  along  with  debt  service 
on  the  $100  million  debt  for  park 
and  recreational  land  acquisition 
authorized  earlier  ($75  million  in 
1960  and  $25  million  in  1962),  is 
to  be  paid  off  by  fees  and  charges 
for  the  use  of  the  facilities,  motor 
boat  registration  fees  and  tax  reve¬ 
nues  from  motor  fuel  used  by 
boats. 

Amendment  One  —  The  New  York 
State  Job  Development  Authority 
grants  long  term,  second  mortgage 
loans  to  local  nonprofit  industrial 
development  corporations  to  assist 
in  construction  of  new  plants,  and 
expansion  and  rehabilitation  of 
existing  plants.  The  Authority 
loans  up  to  30  percent  of  the  cost 
of  land  and  buildings  with  the  other 
70  percent  provided  from  private 
sources. 

At  the  present  time  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  permits  the  State  of  New  York 
to  guarantee  up  to  $50  million  of 
bonds  issued  by  the  Job  Develop¬ 
ment  Authority  to  provide  money 
for  these  industrial  development 
loans.  This  proposed  amendment 
would  permit  an  increase  in  that 
amount  to  $75  million. 

As  of  July  1966,  theJDAreports 
tliat  213  loans  have  been  made, 
totaling  approximately  $28  mil¬ 
lion,  and  that  these  loans  have 
created  an  estimated  9,100  new 
jobs  and  have  saved  an  estimated 
4,200  jobs  in  localities  across  the 
State. 

Amendment  Two  —  At  the  present 
time,  the  Job  Development  Author¬ 
ity  is  permitted  to  use  the  money 
borrowed  through  the  sale  of  State- 
guaranteed  bonds  only  to  provide 
additional  employment  in  those 
areas  of  the  State  in  which 
unemployment  is  or  may  become 
a  critical  problem.  This  proposal 
would  permit  the  JDA  to  loan  such 
money  to  improve  employment  op¬ 
portunities  in  any  area  of  the  State. 
Amendment  Three  —  In  addition 
to  other  indebtedness,  cities,  towns 
and  villages  may  borrow  money 
for  construction  of  public  housing 
and  urban  renewal  projects.  Under 
present  constitutional  provision, 
the  additional  debt  is  limited  to  2 
percent  of  the  average  assessed 
valuation  of  real  estate  subject  to 
taxation  in  the  city,  town  or  village 
on  the  last  five  assessment  rolls. 
The  proposed  amendment  would 
change  this  limit  to  2  percent  of  the 
average  full  valuation  of  the  tax- 
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able  real  estate  on  the  last  five 
assessment  rolls. 

This  proposal  was  part  of  pro¬ 
posed  Amendment  No.  1  submitted 
to  the  people  at  the  election  in  1964 
that  was  turned  down  by  the  voters. 

In  reference  to  the  effect  of  this 
1964  proposal.  State  Comptroller 
Arthur  Levitt  reported  that  the 
change  would  increase  the  authori¬ 
zed  debt  limits  of  the  62  cities  and 
the  93  largest  villages  in  the  State 
by  $236.4  million. 

Amendment  Four  —  With  certain 
specified  exceptions,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  now  prohibits  the  gift  or  loan 
of  state  money  and  credit  for  pri¬ 
vate  purposes.  Among  the  present 
exceptions  are  care  and  support  of 
needy  persons  and  education  and 
support  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
dumb  and  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped.  This  proposal  also  would 
make  an  exception  for  the  mentally 
ill,  the  emotionally  disturbed  and 
the  mentally  retarded. 

Amendment  Five  —  At  the  present 
time,  the  Legislature  has  power  to 
provide  for  an  increase  in  the  pen¬ 
sion  of  teachers  who  retired  in 
earlier  years  on  pensions  no  longer 
commensurate  with  cost  of  living. 
This  proposal  would  permit  the 
Legislature  to  make  provision  for 
adjustment  in  the  pensions  of 
widows  of  retired  teachers. 
Amendment  Six  —  At  the  present 
time,  the  residence  requirements  for 
voting  eligibility  are  one  year  in 


the  State,  four  months  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  city  or  village  and  30  days  in 
the  election  district.  Under  this  pro¬ 
posed  amendment,  the  requirement 
would  be  that  the  voter  “shall have 
been  a  resident  of  this  state,  and  of 
the  county,  city,  or  village  for  three 
months  next  preceding  an  election.  ” 
The  proposed  change  omits  any 
length  of  residence  requirement  in 
the  election  district. 

Amendment  Seven  —  would  permit 
lotteries  operated  by  the  State  and 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  as  author¬ 
ized  and  prescribed  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  The  proposed  amendment 
provides  that  the  net  proceeds 
“shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  or 
in  aid  or  support  of  education  in 
this  state  as  the  legislature  may 
prescribe.” 

Amendment  Eight  —  At  the  present 
time,  voters  otherwise  required  to 
register  in  person  do  not  have  to 
meet  this  requirement  if  their  duties, 
occupation  or  business  requires 
them  to  be  outside  the  State  of 
New  York  on  registration  days. 

This  proposed  amendment 
would  remove  the  requirement  for 
personal  registration  for  voters 
whose  duty,  occupation  or  business 
require  them  to  be  outside  the 
counties  of  their  residence  or,  in 
the  case  of  voters  in  New  York 
City,  outside  that  City  on  registra¬ 
tion  days. 

Amendment  Nine  —  would  provide 
for  the  fiscal  independence  of  the 
Buffalo  city  school  district  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  school  district  and  the 
city  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  ( and 


to  incur  debt)  independently  of 
each  other.  At  present  the  large 
city  school  districts  of  New  York, 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Yon¬ 
kers  and  Albany  are  administered 
as  part  of  the  city  government. 
Local  taxes  for  the  schools  are 
raised  by  the  cities  and  school  debt 
is  part  of  the  city  debt.  All  other 
city  school  districts  in  the  State  are 
fiscally  independent 
Amendment  Ten  —  At  the  present 
time  provision  is  made  that  a  for¬ 
mer  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
retiring  at  age  70  may  continue 
to  serve  as  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  three  additional  terms 
of  two  years  each.  This  proposed 
amendment  provides  that  such 
judges  may  be  designated  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  three  additional  terms 
of  two  years  each. 

Amendment  Eleven  —  At  present 
time,  a  justice  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  is  required  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  the  year  in  which  he  reaches 
70.  There  is  provision,  however, 
for  retired  justices  to  continue  to 
serve  for  three  additional  terms  of 
two  years  each.  This  proposed 
amendment  would  add  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  any  retired  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  who  had  been 
designated  to  and  served  as  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  any  appellate  division  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  his  reaching 
the  age  of  70  shall  be  eligible  for 
designation  by  the  Governor  as  a 
temporary  or  additional  justice  of 
the  appellate  division. 


.•.•.•.vAv.'.'.-.v.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.v.'.'X-.-.ssr.y.x.x.:.;.;.:.:.;.;.:.:.:.:.;.: 
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Space  condition 
herd  and 

Space  conditioning  your  barn  with  proper 
ventilation  contributes  to  your  herd’s 
health... by  reducing  respiratory  ailments, 
controlling  odors,  barn  temperature  and 
humidity. 

And,  by  controlling  moisture,  ventilation 
helps  to  prolong  the  life  of  your  buildings 
and  equipment . .  ,  reducing  decay,  rotting 
and  rusting. 

But  planning  an  effective  system  that’s 
balanced  for  your  barn  sometimes  requires 
an  expert’s  hand.  Our  Farm  Service  Repre- 


ing  protects  your 
buildings 

sentative  will  be  happy  to  guide  you  in 
your  selection  of  the  proper  system. 

Call  him  at  our  nearest  office.  He’s  always 
ready  to  advise  and  help  you  farm  better 
. .  .  electrically. 


OUR  MAN  WILL  HELP  YOU  PLAN 
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K^nDALL 


NON-GAUZE 

FILTER  SOCKS 

Catch  Fine  Sediment 
That  Old-Fashioned 
Flannel  Misses 


KENDALL’S  unique  non-gauze 
fabric  is  strong  enough  to  filter 
large  volumes  of  milk  .  .  .  has  no 
thick  spots  to  clog,  no  weak 
spots  to  tear.  “Sealtyte”  bonded 
seams  are  stronger  than  flannel 
seams.  Sanitarians  recommend 
“throw-away  filters”  for  more 
sanitary  one  time  use.  KEN¬ 
DALL  makes  all  types  and  sizes, 
for  all  in-line  systems. 

NEW!  KENDALL 
FILTER  SOCK  DISPENSER 

Protection  from  dust,  dirt,  in¬ 
sects,  moisture,  extra  handling. 
Rust-resistant,  zinc  coated  steel; 
durable  white  enamel  finish. 


I  THE  KENDALL  COMPANY  > 

I  FIBER  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  j 

j  WALPOLE.  MASSACHUSETTS  02081  j 

I  Yes,  I’d  like  to  try  FREE  samples  of  | 

I  KENDALL  non-gauze  Milk  Filters.  j 

I  The  size  and  type  I  use: -  J 

I  NAME _ ^ —  I 

I  I 

I  [ 

I  CITY _ I 

I  I 

I  STATE _ ZIP _  • 


Makers  of  KENDALL  Calf  Scours  Tab¬ 
lets,  KENDALL  Udder  Cream,  and 
KENDALL  Animal  First  Aid  Spray 


HOW  TO 
LOSE 
AN  ARM 


THERE  ARE  many  reasons 
why  farm  people  have  accidents; 
often,  it  is  a  combination  of  things 
that  lead  up  to  them.  For  example, 
let’s  take  the  case  of  farmer  John 
Smith  who  lost  an  arm  in  a  corn 
picker  trying  to  unclog  it  with  the 
power  “on.”  But  let’s  look  back 
to  what  happened  before  the  seri¬ 
ous  accident  that  cost  John  his 
arm.  He  was  considered  a  careful 
and  safe  operator. 

A  week  before  the  accident,  John 
and  his  neighbor  had  an  argu¬ 
ment  over  an  unrepaired  fence 
that  permitted  the  neighbor’s  cattle 
to  do  considerable  damage.  The 
night  before,  they  had  met  in  town 
and  had  an  angry  exchange  of 
words,  and  John  came  home  boil¬ 
ing  angry.  He  lay  awake  perhaps 
half  the  night. 

Tough  Day 

The  morning  had  gone  badly 
.  .  .  his  truck  had  a  flat  tire,  the 
tractor  wouldn’t  start,  and  he  was 
in  a  bad  mental  mood.  He  had 
gotten  up  tired  and  jittery  and  was 
so  preoccupied  thinking  about 
what  he’d  tell  Brown  about  his 
destructive  cattle  that  he  simply 
wasn’t  paying  much  attention  to 
his  job.  His  reflexes  were  much 
slower  than  usual. 

So  now  an  accident  stage  had 
been  beautifully  set .  .  .  a  tired, 
angry,  preoccupied  man  .  .  .  a 
powerful  tractor  and  a  potentially 
dangerous  machine  .  .  .  then  sud¬ 
denly  a  bad  clog  that  angered 
him  further.  Without  thinking,  he 
jumped  off  his  tractor,  without 
turning  off  the  power,  and  attacked 
the  mass  of  stalks  and  weeds. 
Then,  suddenly  it  happened! 

The  Moral 

The  moral  of  this  example  is 
that  no  such  accident  is  simple. 
Generally  there  are  many  things 
that  contribute  to  it;  far  too  often 
there  are  many  such  “human” 
factors  behind  farm  accidents: 

Some  of  the  human  factors 
behind  farm  accidents  are  fatigue, 
working  while  sleepy  or  while  tak¬ 
ing  strong  medicines  .  .  .  not  feel¬ 
ing  up  to  par.  The  farmer  should 
take  brief  breaks  during  the  work 
day,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  fa¬ 
tigue.  If  he  doesn’t  feel  well,  he 
should  take  it  easy  and  not  try 
dangerous  jobs  (like  climbing  to 
the  top  of  an  empty  silo)  until 
he’s  back  to  normal.  Some  medi¬ 
cines  make  persons  drowsy  or  less 
alert.  Hazardous  activities  such  as 
operating  machines,  climbing  lad¬ 


ders,  fixing  roofs,  driving,  and 
heavy  labor  should  be  avoided 
while  taking  medication. 

Anger,  emotional  upsets,  being 
“down  in  the  dumps,”  grief, 
worry,  tension  .  .  .  these  can  set  the 
stage  for  accidents  in  any  profes¬ 
sion.  When  angry,  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  time  to  calm  down.  Anger  is 
a  leading  cause  of  accidents. 

Lack  of  skill  or  knowledge  of 
the  job  at  hand  causes  countless 
accidents.  Learn  the  safe  way, 
which  is  usually  the  right  way. 
When  tackling  a  job  or  activity 
that  is  new  to  you,  get  someone 
to  help  or  show  you  how.  Ask 
questions.  When  using  new  or  un¬ 
familiar  farm  machinery,  read  the 
instructions  manuals  carefully. 
Always  carefully  read  the  labels 
on  all  farm  chemicals  before  using. 

Avoid  taking  unnecessary 
chances  or  using  unsafe  shortcuts 
such  as  not  shutting  off  the  power 
before  unblocking  a  machine.  A 
wee  bit  of  extra  time  at  the  moment 
might  be  saved,  but  an  accident 
could  cost  far  more  time  later.  The 
odds  are  against  you  when  haste 
makes  you  forget  to  be  safe. 

Ho  Hum! 

Avoid  boredom,  monotony, 
daydreaming  or  getting  too  pre¬ 
occupied  in  thinking  of  something 
else  while  working  at  jobs  needing 
your  full  attention  for  safety.  Such 
routine  as  sitting  on  a  tractor  all 
day  or  driving  at  about  the  same 
speed  on  a  straight  superhighway 
can  be  dull,  in  a  literal  sense. 
Varying  the  routine  sometimes 
helps.  Seeing  new  things  or  new 
angles  about  the  job  may  help. 

Age  is  important .  .  .  you  can 
be  too  young  or  too  old  for  some 
farm  work.  Remember  that  physi¬ 
cal  defects  or  limitations,  poor 
vision,  slow  reaction  time,  dizzi¬ 
ness,  poor  health,  can  and  do  enter 
into  the  accident  picture.  Young 
children  and  infirm  elderly  people 
are  vulnerable  to  accidents.  Per¬ 
sons  with  poor  vision  or  slow 
reaction  cannot  safely  perform 
certain  activities. 

Avoid  extreme  hunger  (low 
blood  sugar),  excessive  exposure 
.to  heat  or  cold,  too  much  vibration 
or  noise  of  machines,  dust,  fumes 
from  engines  or  chemicals,  and 
alcohol.  Statistics  show  that  farm 
accidents  increase  toward  lunch 
and  in  the  late  afternoon  .  .  .  times 
when  the  blood  sugar  is  down. 

Midmorning  and  midafternoon 
snacks  during  busy  times  can  help 
to  prevent  a  let-down,  and  they 


can  help  you  to  carry  on  your 
work  at  top  efficiency  and  safety. 
Avoid  excessive  extremes  of  hot 
or  cold  if  you  can.  Dust  and  fumes 
from  engines  or  chemicals  affect 
safety.  If  necessary  a  respirator 
should  be  used. 

Be  Prepared 

Be  prepared  for  the  unexpected. 
Learn  not  to  panic  but  rationally 
cope  with  each  difficult  situation 
as  it  arises.  Think  about  how  to 
cope  with  possible  situations  before 
they  occur. 

Avoid  putting  off  necessary 
repairs.  Discipline  yourself  to 
remove  or  correct  possible  haz¬ 
ards  promptly.  Do  not  overlook 
or  ignore  small  things  that  could 
cause  big  trouble.  Remember  to 
put  shields  back  on  machines 
when  removed.  The  hazard  you 
may  put  off  fixing  today  may 
hurt  you  tomorrow  or  even 
months  later. 

Survey  your  farm  and  your 
home  and  your  barns  periodically 
for  hazards  that  might  hurt  some¬ 
one,  cause  a  fall,  start  a  fire,  or 
entice  children  into  trouble.  Check 
wiring,  clear  all  steps  and  stairs, 
inspect  the  heating  system,  look 
over  your  machinery  guards, 
review  your  method  of  chemical 
or  fuel  storage.  Repair  weak  or 
wobbly  ladders. 

Positive  Thinking 

Avoid  any  negative  attitude 
toward  safety,  or  thinking  that 
accidents  are  someone  else’s  prob¬ 
lem.  The  “it  can’t  happen  to  me” 
attitude  has  caused  untold  suffer¬ 
ing  and  misery.  Learn  to  care. 
Respect  the  hazards  of  farm  life. 
Maintain  regard  for  other  people. 

The  failing  to  protect  and  train 
children  is  wrong.  Not  anticipating 
their  behavior,  letting  them  ride 
on  machines  of  tractors,  not  keep¬ 
ing  them  away  from  dangerous 
places  or  farm  activities  causes 
loss  of  lives  and  limbs.  You  are, 
to  a  large  degree,  responsible  for 
their  safety.  Teach  them  to  keep 
things  clean  and  clear. 

By  observing  these  safety  rules 
...much  “HARM  ON  THE 
FARM”  can  be  avoided. 


MILKING  MACHINES 

A  booklet  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Milking  Machine  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Council  of  the  P'arm  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Equipment  Institute. 
Entitled  “The  Modern  Way  to 
Efficient  Milking,”  it  contains  a 
complete  summary  of  recommen¬ 
dations  by  milking  machine  manu¬ 
facturers  concerning  the  machine, 
the  cow  and  the  operator.  It  covers 
such  things  as  the  procedures  for 
milking  machine  operation,  the^ 
basics  of  milking  machines,  tech¬ 
nical  specifications  of  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  vacuum  pumps, 
and  recommended  milking  pro¬ 
cedures. 

The  booklet,  priced  at  $1.00 
per  single  copy,  or  25  cents  each 
for  10  or  more  copies,  may  be 
ordered  from  the  Milking  Machine 
Manufacturers  Council,  410  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois  60611. 
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Milton  Burdick  andafew 
of  his  high  bush  blue¬ 
berries.  Note  mulch  of 
wood  shavings  along 
row. 


FROM  COWS  TO  BLUEBERRIES 


MILTON  BURDICK  is  one  for¬ 
mer  dairyman  who  no  longer  wor¬ 
ries  about  milking.  Instead,  he 
worries  (but  not  much)  about 
growing  blueberries. 

He’s  doing  it  on  a  former  po¬ 
tato  farm  near  East  Otto  in 
Cattaraugus  County,  New  York, 
at  an  elevation  of  1450  feet  on  soil 
with  a  pH  of  4.5  to  5. 

Blueberries  thrive  on  an  acid 
soil,  so  when  he  fertilizes  he  uses 
a  mixture  of  two  nitrogen  carriers 
that  are  acid  in  reaction  .  .  .  amon- 
ium  sulfate  80  percent,  and  mag¬ 
nesium  sulfate  20  percent .  .  .  the 
latter  because  the  bushes  sometimes 
show  a  magnesium  deficiency. 

Once  Potatoes 

Milton  moved  to  the  present  farm 
in  ’52.  He  rented  and  grew  po¬ 
tatoes,  later  bought  it  and  began 
to  set  blueberries,  the  present  acre¬ 
age  of  various  ages  totalling  30 
acres,  with  10  different  varieties. 

When  ripe  they  make  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sight.  The  bushes,  in  regular 
rows,  are  mulched  heavily  with 
wood  chips  once  in  three  years. 
There  is  grass  between  the  rows, 
which  is  mowed  with  a  power 
mower  whenever  it  reaches  a  height 
of  around  five  inches.  The  grass 
prevents  erosion,  and  is  pleasant 
for  the  pickers. 

It  seems  that  any  crop  that  is 
grown  in  quantity  must  be  sprayed 
for  insects  and  plant  diseases.  Wild 
blueberries  are  common  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  in  Canada,  and  no 
one  thinks  of  spraying  them  .  .  . 
but  Milton  sprays  5  or  6  times. 

Pruning 

Pruning  is  done  yearly.  New 
growth  that  develops  this  year 
bears  fruit  next  year.  These  are 
high  bush  berries,  with  some  of 
the  older  ones  now  around  6  feet 
'  tall. 

One  advantage  of  the  crop  is  the 
relatively  long  harvest  season, 
lasting  until  around  Labor  Day. 
The  varieties  grown  ripen  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  which  helps  to  extend 
the  season.  Milton  has  an  added 
advantage  in  selling  the  entire  crop 
at  the  farm  to  customers  who  come 
and  pick  their  own.  “I  could  sell 
a  lot  more  if  I  had  them,”  he  says. 

“Last  summer,”  he  continued, 
“the  berries  were  picked  quite  close, 


by  Hugh  Cosline 

and  we  shut  pickers  out  for  several 
days.  When  we  let  them  in  again 
1500  pickers  appeared,  and  in  one 
day  took  off  tons  of  berries! 
We  keep  a  good-sized  field  in  grass 
and  keep  it  mowed  for  parking 
cars.” 

Milton  does  no  advertising. 
Pickers  mostly  come  from  a  radius 
of  50  miles,  but  occasionally  they 
come  from  as  far  as  Rochester  or 
Syracuse. 

“How  did  you  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness?”  I  asked.  “I  learned  the  hard 
way,”  he  replied.  “I  went  to  New 
Jersey  to  see  how  they  were  grown 
there,  but  conditions  are  entirely 
different  from  here.  I  read,  con¬ 
sulted  experiment  stations,  and 
tried  various  practices.  Some  va¬ 
rieties  that  were  recommended 
didn’t  do  well  at  all.  Now  I  grow 
my  own  plants,  which  is  tricky, 
and  I  also  sell  some  plants.  Cut¬ 
tings  are  taken  from  this  year’s 
growth,  but  I  am  lucky  if  half  the 
cuttings  produce  plants.” 

Good  Yield 

“What  is  a  good  yield?”  I  asked. 

“Most  of  the  bushes  have  not 
yet  reached  full  growth,”  Milton 
explained,  “but  I  estimate  that  in 
a  good  year  the  yield  on  a  mature 
planting  might  be  as  high  as  5 
tons  per  acre.” 

All  this  presents  a  pretty  picture, 
and  I  would  guess  a  profitable 
one,  but  like  all  farm  ventures  it 
has  its  headaches.  I  doubt  that  too 
many  dairymen  will  sell  their  cows 
and  plant  blueberries.  I  hope  not, 
because  the  result  might  be  too 
many  berries  and  too  little  milk! 

However,  if  you  think  I  have 
painted  the  picture  in  too  rosy 
hues,  you  might  want  to  stop  and 
see  for  yourself.  If  you  do,  I  am 
sure  you  will  get  a  warm  welcome. 
Be  sure  to  do  it  in  harvest  season 
.  .  .  and  take  along  some  baskets! 


I  talk,  they  say,  like  Mother. 

My  smile  is  Father's.  Gee! 

But  when  I'm  bad  I  understand 
That  then  it’s  just  plain  ME! 

—Graham  Hunter 


Our  Christmas  GiftJ 


—PIECE 

CHRISTMAS 

ASSORTMENT 


Including  15  all-in-color,  oil  different 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

With  envelopes,  plus  stringed  togs  and  gaily 
colored  seals  for  your  packages.  Sent  postpaid 
when  you  order  your  own  or  a  gift  subscription. 


We  have  been  sending  similar  gifts  to  subscribers  each  fall  for 
several  years  BUT  WE’VE  NEVER  HAD'A  NICER  CHRISTMAS 
PACKAGE  FOR  YOU! 


The  Christmas  package  will  be  mailed 
as  soon  as  possible  after  your  order 
is  received  for  Your  Own  OR  a  gift 
subscription. 


We  will  send  a  card  in  your  name  announcing  your  gift. 
You  may  use  one  or  both  coupons. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  A  GIFT 

P.O.  BOX  516 

ITHACA,  N.  Y.  14850  FOR  A  FRIEND 


Enclosed  is  $ _  ior  a  gilt  subscription  ior  a  friend  for 

the  term  I've  checked.  Also  send  the  100-piece  Christmas 
assortment  at  no  extra  charge. 

□  1  Year  $1  DO  Years  $2.50  [J  4  Years  S3 

Friend's  name 

(please  print) 

St.  or  R.D.  No. 


Post  Office 


State 


Your  name  for  gift  card 


Your  address 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  EXTEND  MY 
P.  O.  BOX  516 

ITHACA,  N.  Y.  14850  SUBSCRIPTION 


Yes,  I  want  the  Christmas  assortment  mailed  to  me  at  no 

extra  charge.  Enclosed  is  $  . . for  the  term  I've  checked 

below. 


□  1  Year  $1  0  3  Years  $2.50  □  4  Years  $3 

(The  longer  the  term  the  more  you  save) 

Name 

(Please  print) 

St.  or  R.D.  No. 

Post  Office 

State 

□  New  □ 

Renewal 

P.  O.  BOX  516 


ITHACA,  N.  Y.  14850 
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small 


(smaller  than  the  STIHL08  Super) 

strong 

(a  powerful  5 ’/2  horsepower) 


(weighs  only  15  lbs.  complete  with  bar  and  chain) 


If  you  are  familiar  with  chain  saws  —  you  can  appre¬ 
ciate  what  these  figures  of  the  STIHL  040  output 
and  performance  features  actually  represent:  a  truly 
sensational  chain  saw! 

The  prime  objective  of  all  chain  saw  manufacturers 
has  always  been  to  build  a  saw,  whose  power  and 
size  were  the  ideal  combination;  a  saw  both  light 
and  powerful.  In  the  STIHL  040  this  goal  has  been 
achieved  —  spectacularly  —  because  there  has  never 
been  a  saw  as  light  and  handy  and  as  powerful... 
as  this  saw. 


(Stihl’s  newest  achievement  in  power  saws) 


STIHL  American,  Inc., 

194  Greenwood  Avenue, 
Midland  Park,  New  Jersey, 
Telephone  201-445-0890 


DISTRIBUTORS 

ART  GARY 

Canton,  N.  Y.  13617  (315)  386-3991 

ELAACO  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

Parsippany,  N.  J.  07054  (201)  887-6600 


Remember  your  great  pride  in  your  first  car?  Remember 
how  your  friends  (?)  used  to  yell  at  you  .  .  .  “Get  a 
Horse”  .  .  .  when  you  stopped  to  patch  a  tire?  Ifs  all  in 
chapter  eight  under  the  title  of  “Them  Horseless  Wagons,” 
in  Ed  Eastman’s  great  book,  “Journey  to  Day  Before 
Yesterday.” 

WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT? 

If  you  are  looking  for  stories  of  sex,  violence,  murder  and 
sudden  death,  you  won’t  find  them  in  E.  R.  Eastman’s  wonderful 

book’  JOURNEY  TO  DAY  BEFORE  YESTERDAY. 

But  if  you  are  looking  for  romance,  rollicking  humor,  and 
human  interest  stories  of  the  horse  and  buggy  days,  if  you  want 
to  relive  happy  memories  of  your  youth,  if  you  are  looking  for 
a  birthday  or  Christmas  present  that  will  gladden  the  heart  of 
your  friend  or  relative  and  set  him  to  “remembering  when’’  and 
that  he  will  always  prize — then  you  will  want  a  copy  or  copies 
of  “Journey  to  Day  before  Yesterday.’’ 

You  can  get  a  copy  of  this  beautifully-printed  and 
bound  book  in  album  form,  illustrated  by  many  old-time 
pictures,  by  sending  $5.95  (New  York  state  residents  add 
12^  tax)  post  office  money  order  or  personal  check 
to  American  Agriculturist,  Book  Dept.,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850. 


Jim  McGuire  accepts  from  Bob  Rector, 
of  the  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative,  the  trophy  for  top  lamb  in 
Caledonia  show. 

CALEDONIA 

LIVESTOCK  SALE 

by  H.  A.  Willmon* 

BIDDING  was  spirited  as  401 
animals  entered  by  180  exhibitors 
from  22  counties  were  auctioned 
to  area  meat  suppliers,  business 
firms  and  merchants  at  the  17th 
Annual  “Meat  Animal”  Sale,  held 
in  September  at  the  Empire  Stock- 
yards,  Caledonia,  New  York. 

The  owners  of  the  4-H  Division 
Champions,  all  from  New  York 
State,  were:  Champion  lamb  owned 
by  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Wayland; 
Reserve  Champion  by  Sharon 
Hunt,  Ithaca;  Champion  pen  of 
lambs,  Donna  Cook,  Trumans- 
burg,  and  the  Reserve  Champion 
pen  of  lambs  shown  by  Timothy 
Fitzpatrick  of  W ayland. 

In  the  4-H  Hog  Division,  the 
Champion  hog  was  owned  by 
Timothy  Howland,  Newark  Val¬ 
ley;  the  Reserve  Champion  by 
Ellen  Poormon,  Waterloo.  The 
Champion  and  Reserve  4-H  pens 
were  exhibited  respectively  by 
Richard  Stein  of  Caledonia  and 
Timothy  Howland,  Newark 
V  alley. 

The  Grand  Champion  4-H  steer 
of  the  Show  was  exhibited  by  John 
Good  of  Perry,  while  the  Reserve 
Grand  Champion  steer  was  owned 
by  Carol  Lockwood,  Castile. 

The  Champion  open  class  single 
lamb  .  .  .  and  the  Champion  open 
class  pen  of  lambs  .  .  .  were  shown 
by  James  McGuire  of  Oakfield. 
William  Fitzpatrick,  Shamrock 
Farms,  Wayland,  took  Reserve 
Champion  honors  for  single  lamb, 
and  also  showed  the  Reserve 
Champion  open  class  pen  of  lambs. 

The  Champion  open  class  steer 
was  entered  by  William  Seldon, 
Elm  Place  Angus  Farm  of  Avon; 
the  Reserve  Champion  by  Harold 
Smith  of  North  Rose.  The  Cham¬ 
pion  and  Reserve  Champion  open 
class  pen  of  steers  were  shown 
respectively  by  Elm  Place  Angus 
Farm,  and  Murray  and  Jay  Silsby 
of  Gasport. 

The  Champion  open  class  hog 
was  exhibited  by  Michael  Poor¬ 
mon  of  Waterloo,  while  the  Reserve 
Champion  was  shown  by  LeRoy 
Poormon,  Happy  Acres  Farm, 
Waterloo.  The  Champion  open 
class  pen  of  hogs  was  shown  by 
Fred  Olmstead,  West  Bloomfield; 
the  Reserve  Champion  pen  by 
Happy  Acres  Farm. 

•Professor  Emeritus,  Cornell  University 


News  and  views . 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

liamson.  New  York.  FFA’s  top 
dairy  farmer  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Region,  Richard  is  married  and 
successfully  established  in  full-time 
farming.  He  operates  a  152-acre 
dairy  farm  featuring  30  registered 
Holstein  milking  cows,  with  30 
heifers  coming  along.  The  herd 
averaged  more  than  16,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  last  year, 
and  Richard  is  shooting  for  an 
18,000  pound  average  within  the 
next  five  years.  The  top  winner 
among  the  four  will  be  picked  by  a 
committee  of  judges. 

Wood  Utilization  Team  —  The 
State  University  College  of  Forest¬ 
ry,  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell  University,  have 
created  a  “wood  utilization”  team 
to  carry  out  an  expanded  Exten¬ 
sion  education  program  in  the 
entire  field  of  wood  processing  and 
use.  The  team  members  will  supply 
information  to  industry  managers, 
conduct  short  course,  conferences 
and  clinics,  carry  out  studies  in 
certain  problem  areas,  and  prepare 
reports.  Much  of  their  time  will  be 
spent  in  the  field.  All  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  team  are  experienced 
in  the  wood  industry  and  in 
teaching. 

Half  Million  Layer  Operation  — 
L.  M  Sheaffer,  Cloisterdale  Farms, 
Inc.,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  broken  ground  for  a 
half  million  layer  operation.  The 
new  facility  will  include  candling 
and  packaging  equipment,  and  will 
feature  the  continuous  flow  of  eggs 
from  the  nest  into  the  carton.  It  is 
scheduled  to  be  ready  in  the  fall 
of  1967.  At  present  the  Sheaffer 
organization  has  housing  capacity 
for  100,000  layers,  with  ultimate 
capacity  for  150,000.  When  the 
new  operation  is  under  way,  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  able  to  get  eggs  not 
over  24  hours  old. 

New  Geneva  Building  —  A  $3.4 
million  Entomology  and  Plant 
Pathology  Building  is  scheduled 
for  the  Geneva  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  which  is  part  of 
the  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  facility  will  be  used  for  exten¬ 
sive  research  for  the  development 
of  insect  control  programs  through 
an  increase  in  the  knowledge  of 
insects’  life  habits  and  propaga¬ 
tion  .  .  .  thus  reducing  reliance,  it 
is  hoped,  on  toxic  chemicals;  also 
to  assist  scientists  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  disease-resistant  varieties 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is 
expected  to  be  available  for  use  in 
the  fall  of  1968. 

New  Book  —  Empire  Staters  will  * 
find  a  vast  amount  of  information 
in  a  new  book,  “Geography  of 
New  York  State,”  by  John  H. 
Thompson.  Sixteen  specialists  in 
geography,  history,  economics, 
forestry,  and  recreation  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  book.  Available 
from  the  Syracuse  University  Press, 
Box  8,  University  Station,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York  13210.  Price 
$11.95  (plus  2  percent  tax  in  New 
York). 
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Lloyd  Corwin  with  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  ducks  in  the  background. 
At  the  left  of  the  pens  you  can  see  the  shallow  concreted  troughs. 


WANNA  BUY  A  DUCK? 

by  Hugh  Cosline 


here  you  come? 


SOME  OF  you  older  readers 
will  remember  Joe  Fenner,  a  pop¬ 
ular  comedian  whose“opener”was 
“Wanna  Buy  a  Duck?”  Too  bad 
Joe  didn’t  visit  the  Crescent  Duck 
Farm  at  Aquabogue,  Long  Island, 
where  he  could  have  bought  one 
duck  or  a  thousand.  In  fact,  in  a 
year  the  farm  raises  around 
800,000  of  them! 

Lloyd  Corwin,  representing  the 
third  generation  of  duck  growers, 
tells  me  this  is  the  only  farm  on 
the  Island  that  breeds,  grows,  pro¬ 
cesses  and  sells  what  they  produce. 

“Not  much  has  been  done  in 
duck  research  to  step  up  egg  pro¬ 
duction,”  said  Lloyd.  We  select 
breeders  .  .  .  about  10,000  ofthem. 
They  start  laying  at  6  months  of 
age,  and  may  lay  150  eggs  each. 
We  plan  to  keep  breeders  for  two 
laying  seasons. 

“We  incubate  from  24,000  to 
26,000  eggs  a  week.  The  young 
ducklings  are  put  on  wire  and  fed 
a  pelleted  starter  for  2  weeks.  Then 
they  go  on  a  pelleted  growing 
mash. 

“About  half  the  birds  are  grown 
in  confinement;  until  marketed 
about  half  are  grown  outdoors. 
We  are  aiming  for  keeping  them 
all  inside  eventually.” 

Need  Water 

Ducks  need  water,  and  it  is 
always  available  in  shallow  con¬ 
crete  troughs  at  ground  level.  Re¬ 
cently  a  costly  purifying  system 
was  installed.  In  a  good-sized 
pond  several  pumps  will  spray 
the  dirty  water  into  the  air,  where 
it  will  pick  up  oxygen. 

One  of  the  problems  is  disposal 
of  the  droppings.  They  are  carried 
off  in  water,  and  allowed  to  settle, 
j  but  Long  Island  farmers  aren’t  too 
interested  in  the  product.  Where 
they  want  it,  the  farm  delivers  it 
to  them  in  trucks.  Some  is  used  to 
fill  low  land. 

“How  much  help  do  you  need?” 
I  asked. 

“It  takes  13  or  14  full-time  men 
on  the  farm,  plus  some  part-time 
workers.  When  we  process  the 
ducks,  36  people  are  working  on 
the  assembly  line,”  was  the  reply. 

Actually  you  might  call  it  a 
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“disassembly  line.”  The  birds  are 
killed  at  from  6  to  7^2  weeks  of 
age.  It  used  to  take  10  weeks  to 
grow  a  duck,  but  better  nutrition 
and  other  improvements  have 
drastically  reduced  the  time 
required. 

Feather  Pickin'  Hands 

After  the  birds  are  killed  they 
go  through  a  scald,  and  the  feath¬ 
ers  are  removed  by  a  mechanical 
picker  with  dozens  of  rubber 
“fingers.”  Then  they  go  through 
a  hot  wax  bath,  and  after  it  is 
cooled,  the  wax  is  stripped  off, 
taking  with  it  any  remaining  pin 
feathers. 

Next  the  birds  are  eviscerated, 
all  the  time  moving  along  an  end¬ 
less  chain.  Heads  are  removed, 
frozen,  and  sold  to  mink  growers. 
The  feet  are  taken  off,  frozen,  and 
shipped  to  Hong  Kong,  where 
(believe  it  or  not)  they  are  eaten. 

The  ducks  are  cooled,  and  each 
one  goes  into  a  plastic  bag,  from 
which  excess  air  is  removed.  Then 
they  are  packed  in  a  box  and 
quick  frozen. 

“How  do  you  market  the 
ducks?”  I  asked. 

“They  go  to  many  states,  even 
as  far  as  Florida  and  California 
by  refrigerated  truck,”  was  the 
reply. 

The  ducks  go  mostly  to  hotels 
and  restaurants,  and  every  bird 
is  inspected  before  freezing  by  a 
USDA  employee.  We  have  a  man 
in  New  York  City  who  sells  for  us.” 

The  processing  plant  at  the 
Crescent  Duck  Farm  operates  47 
weeks  in  the  year,  shutting  down 
for  3  weeks  to  give  the  employees 
a  rest.  In  summer  about  18,000 
ducks  a  week  go  through  the  plant; 
in  winter  about  14,000. 

The  business  was  started  in 
1908  by  Henry  F.  Corwin,  Lloyd’s 
grandfather,  and  is  obviously  pro¬ 
gressive  and  well-managed. 


Learn  how  you  and  your  family  can  get  there, 
enjoy  yourselves  for  two  weeks,  and  get 
back  without  spending  a  penny.  Read  about 
it  in  Agway’s  December  ad. 


COMPLETE  CROP  SERVICE 

GREATER  NET  RETURNS 

N _ _ J 


Lomcosr  ff|  m!|(fl||T/wzgnair 


r.rfortrim  KATOLIQHT 

JracjSIJi - generators 


pro  DRIVE 

End  your  power 
failure  worries  . 

Plenty  of 
able  A.C.  power 
for  pumps, 
freezers.  Can  pay 
for  itself.  Troiler 
mounted  generators 
available.  Sizes  to  30,000  watts. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS. 

514  GREAT  ROAD 
ACTON,  MASS. 


I  BUXTON  SERVICE,  INC.' 

_ PHONE  A.C.  617-26 


O-  DISTRIBUTED  BY  O 

MCCUNE  (S-  CO.,  INC. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

BRANCHES 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


H  EAL.  -TEAT  S 

Soften  UDDERS! 

You  will  like  this  modern ,  more  ef¬ 
fective  medication  for-Sore  Teats, 
Tender  Udders.  More  soothing-, 
more  softening,  more  penetrating 
to  relieve  soreness  . .  .  reduce  con¬ 
gestion.  $1  at  drug  and  farm 
stores,  or  write 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  9,  N.  Y. 


Cartoon  by  Charles  Schulz 


Be  a 

good  guy! 


One  gift  works  many  wonders 
THE  UNITED  WAY 


LEG  SORES* 

Do  "open  legs"  and  ulcers  *  ( due  to  venous  con¬ 
gestion)  itch,  burn,  pain?  For  amazing  relief 
apply  LAGOL  OINTMENT  and  -wear  your  elastic 
stocking  or  elastic  bandage.  This  method  also 
promotes  healing!  Mail  Sl.OO  for  generous  size 
LAGOL  OINTMENT  to  Roberts  Drug  Co.. 
Dept.  (  3  )  Brooklyn  37,  N.  Y. 


All  fAMOUS  _ 

BRAHDS!  ■  rAKM 

jriRESlS' 

‘  niWSAVlNGS  NEVER  LESS  THAN50MiHo70°oOfE  REG.  PRICE' 


^TLESy 

THAN 

JtfHOLESALE^ 


FREE  •  SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG*  FREE! 


RELIABLE  TIRE  BIST.,  1113  Cliestnut  St..  Camden.  N.  I. 
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PROTECT  YOUR  FARM 

AGAINST 


POWER  BLACKOUTS! 


POWERS  EXTRA  HEAVY  MOTOR  LOADS 

Your  farm,  family  and  home  are  helpless  without  power  for  milking, 
heating,  cooling,  lights,  silo  feeding,  water,  appliances  and  tools.  A 
WINCO  PTO  TRACTOR  GENERATOR  gives  you  ample  standby 
power— starts  and  operates  up  to  10  HP  motors — has  fused  over¬ 
load  protection  and  3  convenient  receptacles. 


Portable  Power 

Trailer  mount  it  for  port¬ 
able  power  to  operate 
welder  and  make  other 
repairs  in  the  field. 


Hothouse  tomatoes . 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

fodils  we  increased  the  tomatoes, 
until  now  we  have  28,000  square 
feet  under  glass. 

We  sow  seed  of  the  variety 
Manapal  in  early  December,  trans¬ 
plant  about  January  15,  and  har¬ 
vest  tomatoes  in  late  April.  May 
and  June  are  the  big  months,  but 
some  are  picked  in  July.  We  aim 
to  get  12  pounds  of  tomatoes  per 
plant. 

A  relatively  new  wrinkle  is  to  use 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  greenhouse. 
Plants  use  CO^  to  produce  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  and  apparently  not 
enough  CO^  is  produced  naturally 
under  glass.  We  are  told  that  using 
carbon  dioxide  under  glass  will 
double  a  lettuce  crop,  and  increase 
the  yield  of  tomatoes  15  to  20  per¬ 
cent. 

At  first  we  bought  CO^  under 
pressure  in  cylinders,  but  now  burn 
a  special  type  of  propane  gas  and 
use  a  special  type  of  distribution. 

We  tried  growing  hothouse  to¬ 
matoes  in  the  fall,  but  production 
was  low,  doubtless  due  to  short 
days.  —  Nat  Talmage,  Riverhead, 
Long  Island. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  STANDBY  ELECTRIC  SURVEY  FORM 

WINCHARGER 


CORPORATION  ■  *** 


SUBSIDIARY  OF 


I  Sioux  City,  Iowa  51102 


FREE  STANDBY 
ELECTRIC  SURVEY 
FORM 


ACRES  OF  ONIONS 


NOW 

YOUR  DRAWBAR  TRACTOR 
Can  Be  Used  On 
3-POINT  IMPLEMENTS 

Plow,  cultivator,  mower,  Post-hole  Dig¬ 
ger — any  3-point  equipment  your  tractor 
can  carry  or  pull. 

3-POINT 
HITCH 

CONVERSION  SYSTEMS 


•  More  than  just  a  lifting  or  pulling 
device 

•  Full  float  control 

•  Variable  draft  settings 

•  Use  on  Category  I  or  Cat.  II  Equipment 


16  SYSTEMS  TO  FIT: 

me— H,  M:  Super  H,  M,  MTA;  200,  230, 
240,  300,  400,  450,  560,  C,  Super  C, 
Fast  Hitch 

JOHN  DEERE— A,  B,  G,  50,  60,  MT,  530, 
630,  730,  520,  620  &  720 
ALLIS  CHALMERS— D14,  D15,  D17,  WD 
OLIVER— 66,  77,  88;  All  Supers;  660,  770, 
880 

MASSEY  HARRIS-^4 
MINN.  MOLINE— UB 
CASE— With  Eagle  Hitch 


WRITE: 


SPECIAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Box  592,  Golden,  Colo. 


EYE  CUSSES  by  MAIL  As  low  as  ‘|!2 


WRITE  for  FREE 
CATALOG  with  14 
UNS  SAMPU  URD 

Thousands  of 
Cuilomors 
Bst.  1939 


QUALITY  READING  —  or  BIFOCAL  GLASSES  for  FAR  and  NEAR 
Recommended  for  folks  approximately 
40  years  or  older  who  do  not  hove  astig¬ 


matism  or  disease  of  the  eye,  and  who 
hove  difficulty  reading  or  seeing  1a^ _ 

ADVANCE  SPECTACLE  CO.  Inc.,  Dept.f330 

537  Sc.  DEARBORN  ST  CHICAGO  5.  ILLINOIS 


NEW  FREE  BOOKLET 

“The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Diesel 
Engines” 


•  The  Fuel  Pump 

•  Sen/ice  Tips 

•  Fuel  Selection 

•  Filters 

•  Laying  Up 
Equipment 

•  Do’s  and  Don’ts 

At  your  dealer  or 
use  coupon  below 


LUCAS 

ELECTRICAL  SERVICES,  INC. 

30  Van  Nostrand  Ave.,  Englewood,  N.  J.  07631 
Please  send  my  free  copy  of  "The  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Diesel  Engines" 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

TOWN 

STATE 

All 

Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLEHA  BROS.-BLUEBEHRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammonton,  N.J. 


In  about  ten  years,  onions  of 
the  sweet-Spanish  type  have  been 
grown  in  this  area  at  the  end  of 
the  north  fork  of  Long  Island.  We 
grow  42  acres. 

Plants  are  flown  in  from  Texas 
and  set  by  machine  about  the  first 
of  April.  They  are  set  4y2  to  4% 
inches  apart  in  rows  20  inches 
wide.  The  crop  needs  plenty  of 
lime,  and  a  complete  soil  test  on 
all  fields  is  made  every  fall.  We 
try  to  put  lime  on  in  the  fall,  hiring 
it  spread,  so  we  are  all  ready  to 
go  in  the  spring. 

The  crop  is  fertilized  with  from 
1000  to  2200  pounds  of  5-12-5. 
Chemical  weed  control  is  used,  and 
the  onions  are  cultivated  twice. 

Onions  are  sold  at  the  farm  and 
trucked  to  many  cities,  principally 
New  York  .  .  .  but  also  to  Boston, 
Washington,  and  others. 

We  also  grow  18  to  20  acres 
of  cucumbers,  25  to  30  of  beans, 
8  of  strawberries,  and  12  of  cab¬ 
bage.  All  crops  are  irrigated. 

We  do  not  sell  strawberries 
“pick  ’em  yourself.”  We  have  a 
labor  camp  for  Puerto  Ricans  who 
get  10  cents  a  quart  for  picking. 
The  berries  (and  other  crops,  too) 
go  by  boat  across  the  Sound  to 
Boston. 

One  reason  for  berries  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  work  for  the  gang  early  in  the 
season.  We  set  berries  every  year, 
but  try  to  get  a  crop  the  second 
year.  Varieties  are  Midland 
(early),  Surecrop  (mid-season), 
and  Jersey  belle  (late). 

This  area  once  grew  very  little 
except  potatoes  —  Ed  Latham, 
Orient,  Long  Island. 


SNOW  O 
WORRIES  • 


NEVER... 


WITH  A 

McKEE 
SNO- LANDER 

MODEL  600 

New,  heavier  Model  “600”  Sno-Lander 
for  fast,  positive  snow  removal  around 
farms  and  business  firms.  A  simple, 
rugged  machine,  it  can  be  powered  by 
an  ordinary  farm  tractor  or  mounted 
on  a  truck  or  jeep.  Made  in  Canada— 
to  meet  rugged,  Canadian  conditions— 
it  represents  best  quality  Canadian  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship.  Parts  include 
heavy  duty  gear  box,  slit  spiral  augers 
with  replaceable  sprocket  drive,  casting 
chute  rotating  190°,  all  steel  casting  ro¬ 
tor  capable  of  throwing  snow  up  to  60 
feet  at  600  rpm. 


The  Model  “400”  is  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  the  up  to  40  H.  P.  tractor. 
Heavy  duty  rotor  throws  snow  up  to  40 
feet  and  the  scraper  blade  cuts  right 
down  to  the  road  bed.  Full  width  auger 
chews  up  the  hardest  snow  drift.  This 
versatile  machine  is  “just  right”  for  lane- 
ways,  roads,  parking  lots  and  open  air 
skating  rinks. 


The  “400”  is  a  remarkable  value  be¬ 
cause  it  has  “Big  Plow”  performance 
wrapped  up  in  a  tidy  450  pound  pack¬ 
age. 


GET  SET  FOR  WINTER’S  WORST  .  .  . 
GET  A  McKEE  SNO-LANDER 

Manufactured  by;  McKEE  BROS.  LIMITED 
Elmira,  Ontario 

SEND  COUPON  TO  OUR  DISTRIBUTOR  BELOW: 


DISTRIBUTOR:  McCune  &  Co.,  Inc. 

101  Eastern  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

. Please  send  me  tree  literature 

on  the  McKee  Sno-Landers 

.  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 

nearest  Sno-Lander  Dealer 

Name  .  □  Student 

Address . 

City  State 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

MCCUNE  6k  CO.,  INC. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

BRANCHES 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


yeKoiryQnpyiitiiB 

ENDS 
WOOD 
SPLITTING 
DRUDGERY 


Dealer 

Inquiries 

Invited 


18  ton  hydraulic  power  splits  big  profits  from  tough¬ 
est  woods.  7  H.P.  trailer  unit  squats  under  power  to 
load  logs  without  dead  lift.  Has  2  speeds  auto  shift, 
auto  stroke  26"  ram  travel  splits  logs  up  to  34". 
any  diameter — with  extended  frame  and  adjustable 
wedge  splits  up  to  62".  NEW  LOW  COST  utility  model 
for  farmers  and  small  wood  lots.  Write  for  details 


WACO  LICKITY  LOG  SPLITTER,  manufactured  by 

Piqua  Engineering  Inc.,  Dept AAPiqua,  Ohio 
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This 

cltan-fliilk 
piwM  doesn't 
etyon 

miss  a  step... 


Everything— products,  methods,  helpful 
tips— everything  you  need  to  make  milk 
cleanup  easier  and  more  effective— is 
here  in  Agway’s  new  4-step  sanitation 
program  for  dairymen. 

(Modern  dairy  cleaning  and  sanitiz¬ 
ing  products  in  convenient  pack- 
"  ages. 

Methods  and  procedures  that  get 
■  utensils,  pipelines,  bulk-milk  cool¬ 
ers,  rubber  parts  and  udders  clean. 

Trained  personnel  to  help  you  pro- 
"  duce  clean,  low-bacteria  milk. 

1  Clean-milk  information  in  milk- 
■  house  cards,  charts  and  brochures. 

Clean  up  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Do  it 
thoroughly.  And  take  the  hard  work  out  of 
it.  Start  Agway’s  Clean  Milk  Program 
today  by  getting  details  from  your  local 
Agway. 

FARM  CLEANSERS  &  SANITIZERS 


KEEP  ’EM  MILKING 
with  this  2- WAY  ACTION  ! 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote  natural  ' 
milking  and  speed  healing  because  they 
ACT  TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY — keep  end 
of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk  flow. 
Stay  in  large  or  small  teats. 


2.  ACT  MEDICALLY— Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic  action — 
directly  at  site  of  trouble. 
At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.  Y. 


Dr.MoQ/o/^ 


Lane  plig. 
$1.00 

Trial  pkg. 
.60( 


Flail  Spreader 


•  Rear  or  Side  Delivery 

•  Requires  only  35  Horse  Power  Tractor 

•  Compare  our  Prices  and  Size 

barf  Corp.,  Box  109,  Edenton,  N.  C.  27932 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

P.  O. _ STATE _ 


by  Robert  Clingan 


CLOSE  THE  GAP 
BETWEEN  GENERATIONS 


Last  spring  the  churches  of  our 
community  had  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  on  “applied  Christianity.” 
One  evening  was  devoted  to  the 
theme,  “Bringing  Christ  Into  our 
Thinking  About  Youth.”  The 
meeting  was  divided  into  sections, 
according  to  the  age  and  family 
situation.  In  a  youth  section,  the 
young  people  were  asked  what  they 
thought  about  themselves. 

Out  of  their  discussion  we  par¬ 
ents  later  learned  ...  to  our  sur¬ 
prise  .  .  .  that  one  of  their  deepest 
concerns  was  to  be  well  thought  of 
by  their  parents.  One  of  their 
greatest  fears  was  the  fear  of  dis¬ 
appointing  them  by  their  failure 
and  lack  of  achievement.  One  of 
their  greatest  desires  was  for  more 
honest-to-g  o  o  d  n  e  s  s,  straightfor¬ 
ward  conversation  with  their  par¬ 
ents.  One  teenage  girl  declared;  “I 
cannot  remember  my  mother  sitting 
down  and  talking  with  me  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  is  always  over 
an  ironing  board,  or  in  snatched 
moments  of  time.” 

How  seldom  have  we  who  are 
parents  taken  time  out  to  talk  to 
our  young  people!  What  better  way 
of  showing  our  love  and  concern, 
and  their  importance  to  our  lives, 
than  by  simply  giving  them  a  half- 
hour  of  undivided,  unhurried, 
direct  conversation. 

Of  course,  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  as  in  all  problems  ofhuman 
relations.  What  high  school  teen¬ 
ager  will  admit  that  he  or  she  has 
time  to  talk  to  parents,  or  that 
either  of  them  has  anything  to  say 
to  each  other.  Yet  I  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  the  young  people 
in  our  conference  were  honest, 
serious,  and  concerned. 

How  wonderful  it  is  when  people 
discover  they  can  communicate 
across  the  generations.  It  was  the 
great  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  at 
the  age  of  90  who  said  to  his 
granddaughter  Sarah  ...  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  ...  “I  won’t  keep 
anything  from  you  because  you 
are  too  young.  Now  don’t  keep 
anything  from  me  because  I  am 
too  old.” 

What  are  the  ground  rules  for 
this  kind  of  a  conversation?  Surely 
it  must  include  faith,  respect,  love 
.  .  .  and  acceptance  without  ridicule 
or  contempt  on  both  sides.  Dr. 
Michael  0.  Sawyer,  professor  at 
Syracuse  University,  has  declared 
that  what  this  generation  of  college 
young  people  wants  from  older 
people  is  “faith  and  respect  not 
rationed  by  performance.”  Isn’t 
this  what  we  older  people  want  as 
well? 

It’s  a  large  order,  hard  to  fill, 
but  surely  worth  our  effort,  whether 
we  represent  youth  or  age.  Why 
not  take  time  to  talk  to  the  genera¬ 
tion  ahead  and  the  generation 
behind?  The  lives  of  us  all  will  be 
infinitely  enriched  by  conversations 
across  the  generations. 


CHECKLIST  for  buying 
a  silo  unloader 

If  you’re  considering  a  silo  unloader,  be  sure  it  has  all  these  im¬ 
portant  features: 


□  Heat-treated  Gathering  Chain 
for  cutting  toughest  silage 

□  Efficient  High-Capacity  Blower 
to  reduce  electrical  needs 

□  Automatic  Leveler  to  assure 
even  cutting 

□  Pre-set  Depth  Control  to  elim¬ 
inate  daily  settings 

□  Telescoping  Adjustments  to  fit 
silos  varying  4'  in  diameter 

□  Special  Adjustments  for  out- 
of-round  silos 

□  Power  Frost  Cutter  to  remove 
all  frozen  silage  from  walls 

□  Husky  Industrial-type  Motor 

□  Reinstalls  Easily  from  silo  to 
silo 

□  Safe  —  nothing  in  operation 
overhead 

□  Machine  Weight  Rests  on  si¬ 
lage —  can't  weaken  silo  walls 


□  Clutch  Control  to  permit  self¬ 
cleaning  of  chain  and  blower 

□  All  Parts  Fit  through  standard 
chute  and  doors 

□  70'  Approved  Electrical  Cord 

□  Adjustable  Skirt  for  maximum 
silage  pickup 

□  Twin  Drive  Wheels  use  ma¬ 
chine's  own  weight  for  traction 

□  Frost  Rings  on  caster  wheels 

□  Two-point  Contact  with  silo 
wall  to  prevent  binding 

□  Cadmium-plated  Bolts  to  pre¬ 
vent  corrosion 

□  Two  Waterproof  Electrical  Wire 
Motor  Connectors 

□  Optional  Tripod  —  for^use 
with  tractor  lift  or  winch 

□  Optional  Automatic  Control 

The  only  silo  unloader  with  ALL 
these  important  features  and 
more  Is  made  by  PATZ.  Designed 
with  you  in  mind,  Patz  silo  un¬ 
loaders  assure  years  of  trouble- 
free  service. 


For  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  below. 


□  Student 


□  Renter 

□  Owner 


pnrz 

■company 


\ 


\ 


Pound,  Wisconsin  54161  i 

Dept.  AA-116  I 

Please  send  me  further  information  on  the  Patz  Silo  Unloader.  I 


NAME. 


I 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


STATE . 


ZIP  CODE. 


PATZ  MATERIAL  HANDLING  SPECIALISTS 


MCD/n 


200  thru  3000  Gallon  Sizes 


America's  most  dependable 
Farm  Tank 


•  Easiest  to  clean  .  .  .  automatically,  or  by  hand. 

•  All  welded  construction. 

•  Lowest  pouring  height. 

•  Patented  refrigeration  cools  milk  cheaper,  with  less 
parts,  than  any  other  system. 


A  Complete  Line 
of  Barn  Equipment 


•  Designed  for  increased 
milk  production. 

•  Cleaner  cows  with 
less  work  for  you. 


COMFORTMASTER  STALLS 


FREE  STALLS 


For  more  information  write  to 

GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Millville,  Pa.  17846 
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NON 


STOP! 


?<»**« 


ENGINEERING  A  NEW  AGRICULTURE 

EVEN  GUMMY  HAYLAGE 
WON'T  STOP  THIS  BADGER 

-with  the  rugged  new  Swinging  Paddle  Thrower! 


Hard-packed  silage  won’t  stop  a  Badger  Silo  Unloader— 
nor  will  frozen  silage  or  the  most  stubborn  haylage  you 
can  store.  The  reason  is  Badger's  unmatched  cutting¬ 
slicing-digging  action  that  gives  n^-stop  unloading. 

Look  at  the  business  end  of  a  Badger  unloader.  Plow- 
share-shaped  knives  on  the  digger  wheel  cut  even  the 
toughest  silage.  Double  guide  wheels  permit  the  digger 
wheel  to  virtually  shave  silo  walls,  guiding  the  way  for  the 
huskiest  auger  to  be  found  on  ^y  unloader.  Badger's  new 
Swinging  Paddle  Thrower  keeps  silage  moving  at  a  smooth, 
continuous  flow— at  maximum  efficiency. 


KEY  TO  BADGER’S  NON¬ 
STOP  UNLOADING-the  all- 
new  Swinging  Paddle 
Thrower  — now  standard 
equipment  on  all  Badger 
Silo  Unloaders!  Three  cup¬ 
shaped  paddles,  mounted 
on  a  heavy  cast  hub,  move 
silage  from  auger  through 
thrower  spout  in  a  smooth 
and  continuous  flow. 


FINANCING 

AVAILABLE! 

As  little  as  20%  initial  pay¬ 
ment,  up  to  four  years  for 
balance.  Payments  tailored  to 
your  convenience.  Leasing, 
too!  See  your  dealer. 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC.,  Dept.  AA116,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

A  subsidiary  of  Massey-Ferguson  Inc. 

Please  send  me  literature  on  the  following: 

O  Liquid  Manure  Systems  Q  Forage  Harvesters 


□  Silo  Unloaders 

□  Bunk  Feeders 


□  Forage  Boxes 

□  Silage  Distributors 


□ 

□ 

□ 


Barn  Cleaners 
Forage  Blowers 
Badger  Dealership 


Name. 


.Student  □ 


Address. 


Phone. 


CHAIN  SAWS 
WITH  THIS  TAG 
SHARPEN  IN 
5  SECONDS! 


Chain  saws  equipped  with  the  revolutionary  POWER-SHARP  SYSTEM  sharpen 
the  chain  in  five  seconds!  Right  on  the  saw. 

The  system  is  built  into  the  saw.  When  the  chain  becomes  dull,  simply  operate 
the  sharpening  stone  mechanism  with  the  saw  engine  running  .  .  .  and  you've 
got  a  sharp  chain,  immediately. 

PRECISION  SHARPENING 

You  get  the  same  sharpness,  the  same  uniform  cutting  angles  and  depth  gauge 
setting  as  when  the  chain  came  from  the  factory. 

INCREASES  CUTTING 

The  POWER-SHARP  SYSTEM  eliminates  80%  of  hand  maintenance.  You  spend 
more  time  cutting,  less  jn  maintaining  your  chain. 

The  new  cutter  design  of  OREGON  80  saw  chain  and  the  built-in  precision 
sharpening  gives  faster  cutting. 

SPEND  LESS  MONEY 

Your  saw  will  last  longer  due  to  the  smooth  cutting.  There's  less  strain  on  chain, 
bar,  sprocket  and  engine.  You’ll  spend  less  on  repairs. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  For  A  Demonstration 
Of  The  New  POWER-SHARP  SYSTEM 

Sharpens  Your  Chain 
With  Saw  Power 


©1966 

OMARK  INDUSTRIES,  INC.  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


OREGON 

ROa-O  TRONIC  S 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  r '501 


Critical  local  lumber  shortages  due  to 
,  railway  tie-ups  and  national  defense  can 
make  you  $60  a  day!  Take  portable 
BELSAW  mill  to  the  woods  and 


FREE 

IBOOK 


turn 

trees  into  dollars.  Runs  off  tractor.  Pro¬ 
duce  valuable  lumber  for  your  building 
needs  or  profitable  sale  to  farmers  and 
lumber  yards.  FREE  BOOK  shows  how. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
3371  Field  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  641 1 1 


CALF  SCOURS 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

DIRENE 


Stop  Diarrhea  with  New  DIRENE 
— Intestinal  antiseptic  with  3  way 
action  Control  bacterial  infections 
—  Absorb  liarmful  toxins  —  Coal, 
soothe,  protect  irritated  stomach 
and  intestinal  lining.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$1.25  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  1,  N.Y. 
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Remains  of  the  Inca  Empire  are  found  throughout  Peru 


COME  ALONG! 


Next  January,  when  winter  snow 
and  ice  have  chilled  the  Northeast, 
you  can  travel  with  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  to  the  lands  of  perpetual 
summer  for  a  carefree  vacation 
that  will  surpass  all  your  expecta¬ 
tions!  We’re  offering  a  glamorous 
South  American  vacation  that  will 
take  you  to  six  countries,  plus 
Panama.  Our  tour  directors  will 
be  the  Travel  Service  Bureau  of 
Needham,  Massachusetts,  thefolks 
who  do  such  a  wonderful  job  or¬ 
ganizing  and  conducting  all  our 
tours. 

We’ll  leave  New  York  on  Jan¬ 
uary  11  by  a  Pan  American  jet 
bound  for  Rio  and  return  February 
9  aboard  the  SS  Santa  Magdalena. 
Here  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 
places  we  will  visit. 

Brazil  —  In  addition  to  Rio, 
where  our  hotel  is  located  on  world- 
famous  Copacabana  Beach,  we’ll 
visit  the  beautiful  resort  town  of 
Petropolis  and  Sao  Paula,  largest 
industrial  center  in  the  country. 
Another  interesting  and  enjoyable 
day  will  be  spent  on  a  coffee 
plantation. 

Uruguay  —  We’ll  stay  in  Monte¬ 
video,  the  capital  city,  and  take  a 
trip  from  there  to  Punta  del  Este, 
known  as  the  “little  Riverih”  of 
South  America. 

Argentina  —  Buenos  Aires  is,  of 
course,  our  headquarters,  and  we’ll 


have  plenty  of  time  for  sightseeing 
and  shopping  in  the  fine  stores. 
We’ll  also  have  a  chance  to  get  out 
into  ranch  country  and  watch  the 
cowboys  in  action. 

Chile  —  Crossing  to  the  west 
coast,  we  visit  Santiago  and  Vina 
del  Mar,  located  in  the  midst  of  the 
majestic  Andes  Mountains. 

Peru  —  We  stay  in  Lima  and 
make  excursions  to  Pachacomac, 
Chosica,  and  Granja  Azul.  It’s 
here  we  board  the  Santa  Maga- 
dalena  for  our  leisurely  cruise 
homeward. 

Ecuador  —  We  go  ashore  at 
Guayaquil  and  visit  a  banana 
hacienda. 

Panama  —  Before  passing 
through  the  Canal,  we  spend  a 
morning  in  old  Panama  City. 

Send  today  for  the  itinerary 
which  also  gives  you  complete 
information  regarding  cost  of  the 
“all-expense”  ticket.  We  hope 
you’ll  come  with  us! 


Gordon  Conklin,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  370-T 

Ithaca,  New  York  14850 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the 
itinerary  for  your  South  American  Cruise-Tour. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ — 


PLANTING  -  1975 

Some  day  the  farmer  may  be 
fracturing  the  soil  with  ultrasonic 
waves  and  planting  “  golfbails” 
containing  a  corn  kernel  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  chemical  compound.  These 
are  two  of  the  long-range  predic¬ 
tions  hazarded  by  agricultural 
engineer  H.V.  Hansen  of  Moline, 
Illinois. 

Hansen,  who  is  chief  product 
engineer  for  the  John  Deere  Planter 
Works,  lists  other  possibilities  for 
planting  in  1975: 

—  zero  tillage  by  killing  all  vege¬ 
tation  with  chemicals  either  before 
or  after  planting,  then  metering 


corn  kernels  into  a  very  narrow 
trench 

—  a  variety  of  corn  that  can  be 
planted  in  ten-inch  rows  or  by 
broadcasting 

—  a  grain  drill  metering  device 
to  replace  the  corn  planter  seed 
plates,  as  sizing  of  seed  corn 
becomes  unnecessary 

—  sterilizing  the  soil  electronicah 
ly  as  it  is  “tilled”  by  fracturing 
with  electronic  waves. 

Hansen  said  the  change  from 
40-inch  to  30-inch  corn  rows  in 
the  last  12  to  18  months  had 
brought  about  the  fastest  change  in 
planting  equipment  he  has  seen  in 
25  years  of  designing  such  equip¬ 
ment. 
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ANGUS 


DOGS 


DOGS 


HOLSTEfNS 


WYE  PLANTATION  FROZEN  Anj-us  Semen 
is  available  from  P.R.I.  proven  sires  officially 
gaining  4  pounds  and  more  per  day  or  whose 
365  day  weights  are  1200  pounds  and  over. 
Wye  Plantation,  Queenstown,  Maryland  21658. 
Telephones:  301-827-2041:  301-827-8143. _ 

FOR  SALE:  30  BRED  and  open  heifers.  Bred 
heifers  carrying  the  service  of  the  famous 
Koranmere  K  17  or  one  of  his  top  sons, 
Dal’bairn  Proud  Leader.  Dale  Fletcher,  Dal- 
’bairn  Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  AVENUE  FARMS  in  Earlville,  New 
York  invites  you  to  inspect — Registered  Angus 
females — in  various  selected  age  groups — 
weaned  heifer  calves — yearlings — two  year  olds. 

BABY  CHICKS 


MARSHALL  KIMBERCHICKS.  Top  quality 
eggs  will  always  be  in  demand.  The  men  who 
stay  in  the  poultry  business  will  be  the  ones 
who  can  produce  highest  quality  eggs.  Choose 
Kimberchicks  for  dependable  high  quality  and 
profits  by  calling  Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery, 
Ithaca,  N,  Y.  AR  2-8616. _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Shaver  Leghorns, 
Rapp  Leghorns,  Shaver  Sex-links,  Harco  Sex- 
links,  Lawton  Buffs,  Cornish  Cross  meat  birds. 
Also  started  pullets.  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Green- 
wich,  N.  Y,  12834.  Phone  518-692-7104. _ 

SAVE  ON  TOP  Strain  Chicks — Cashman  Leg¬ 
horns — For  fine  quality  eggs,  Anderson  Buff 
Sex-Link.  Ideal  Brown  Egg  Layer.  Also  White 
Rocks,  Cornish  Cross.  Write  for  literature. 
Parks  Poultry  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Phone 
607-756-9310. _ 

BIG  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White-Barred 
Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Cornish  Rocks,  35 
Breeds.  Free  Catalog.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries, 
Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. _ 

FOR  OVER  40  YEARS,  Sunnybrook  Chicks 
have  been  making  extra  egg  profits  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers.  Bred  from  top  bloodlines. 
Leghorns,  Sex  Links,  Reds,  DeKalb,  other 
breeds.  Hatching  all  year.  For  meat,  raise 
Vantress-White  Rock  Crosses.  Down-to-earth 
prices.  Sunnvbrook  Poultry  Farms,  Box  106, 
Hudson.  N.  Y.  Ph:  518/828-1611. 


Harco  Sex  Link  Chicks 

(Eggs  direct  from  Harco) 


Also  Silver  Hallcross  and  Golden  Buff 
six-linked  Hallcross.  Cornish  Cross 
BroilerChicks.  Weekly  hatches.  Com¬ 
petitive  prices.  Free  catalog  and 
price  list.  Write  to  214  Cook  Hill  Rd. 

Phone:  203-269-4447. 


Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS:  Fastest  weight  gaining  beef 

breed.  Make  excellent  crosses  with  other 
breeds.  Few  choice  young  Purebred  Bulls  for 
sale.  Every  animal  P.  R.  I.  tested — Best  Blood¬ 
lines — Reasonably  priced — Deer  Hill  Farms, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. — R.  James  Hubbard,  Owner 
-  Kenneth  Nye,  Manager. _ 

PUREBRED  CHAROLAIS  BULLS  at  Down- 
To-Earth  Prices.  You  Winter  Them  and  Pocket 
the  Savings.  Whistling  Hills,  RD,  New  Hart- 
ford,  N.  Y. _ 

FLYING  HORSESHOE  RANCHES— CHARO¬ 

LAIS — Breeding  for  gentleness,  size  and  con¬ 
formation  since  1952.  Quality  herd  of  200  head. 
Best  Bloodlines.  Fast  gaining  calves  with  actual 
weaning  weights  from  650  to  800  pounds.  Won¬ 
derful  show  prospects.  No  Saturday  sales.  Lo¬ 
cated  between  Morris  and  Liberty,  Pa.  Please 

visit  or  call  Morris  717-353-7201. _ _ 

“H  C  I  Diamond”  Purebred  Charolais  bull.  3 
year  old.  An  outstanding  sire  from  the  Herman 
Conrads  Ranch,  Texas.  L.  W.  Westervelt, 
Spencer,  N.  Y.  Phone  589-4907. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 

steins  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Talbots,  Leonards- 

ville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing— Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. _ _ _ 

WISCONSIN  DAIRY  COWS  For  Sale.  500  head 

from  the  best  dairy  counties  of  Wisconsin. 
Heavy  producing  cows  with  good  butterfat. 
First,  second,  and  third  calf  cows.  Both  close 
springers  and  fresh  cows  available.  Free  de¬ 
livery  to  any  of  the  states.  Priced  at  $25.00 
per  head  less  than  the  going  price  of  top  cows. 
Write  me  a  letter  and  give  your  phone  number. 
Explain  what  you  want  and  how  much  down 
payment  you  have.  If  you  should  desire  to  call 
by  phone,  the  number  is  Area  Code  609-298-1021 
or  298-1664.  Credit  payments  can  be  arranged. 
Reul^en  Greenberg,  Inc.,  Columbus,  New 
Jersey. 

QUALITY  FEEDER  PIG  SALE 

Thursday,  Nov.  10,  196G 
EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 
Route  #5,  Caledonia,  New  York 

All  pigs  sold  are  locally  produced  and 
eligible  for  inter-state  shipment. 
Sponsored  by 

New  York  Swine  Improvement 
Cooperative  Association 


SLOW  BREEDING  IS  COSTLY 


Many  top-notch  Breeders  are  using 

LANCASTER  BREEDERS  OIL 

A  scientific  blend  of  vegetable  oils  includ¬ 
ing  carrot  oil  plus  high  potencies  of  Vita¬ 
mins  A,  D  and  E. 

Price- P.P.  in  U.S.A.  Satisfaction  assured. 
Pt.  $7.00  -  Qt.  $12.00  -  Gal.  $40.00 

Lancaster  County  Research  Farins  Dept. 
1379  New  Holland  Pk.,  Lancaster,  Po.  17601 


SHELTIE  (Miniature  Colliel  Puppies.  A.K.C. 
Champion  pedigree.  Astolat  Kennels,  Kunkle- 
town  3.  Pa. 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS.  Small,  sturdy! 
Herd  dog  and  companion.  D.  McLaud,  Berk¬ 
shire.  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  — 
Swiss  type.  Famous  bloodlines.  Walter  E. 
Yoder,  Rl,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone  634-7664. 

WORKING  BORDER  COLLIES— puppies  from 
imported  parents.  Michael  McPherson,  Cape 
May,  N.  J.,  RD#2,  (formerly  McClain’s,  Ohio) 

AKC  AIREDALE,  WEIMARANER,  Wire  Fox 
Terrier,  Miniature  Schnauzer  puppies.  Safe 
Shipping.  Tourtellotte,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

SADDLE  LEATHER  DOG  Collars  with  Name, 
Address  W-%"  $1-00;  %"-l"  $1.25  Postpaid. 
State  length.  John  Davies,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 
11772. 

WANTED— WHOLESALE  BUYER  for  AKC 
&  Mi.xed  Chihuahua  Puppies.  Write  Arthur 
Evans,  RD#2,  Jonestown,  Pa. 

ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES.  Phone  717-421- 
7496.  Myrtle  Angle,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  Sable  and 
white.  Male  $20.  Female  $15.  Asa  Cheney, 
Bemus  Point.  N.  Y.  Phone  386-3063. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Bulls  and  Heifers.  Performance 
records  available.  Proven  Bloodlines.  W.  B. 
Phelps,  Spring  Hill  Farm,  Shushan,  N.  Y. 
Phone  farm  518-854-7868;  office  518-677-2635. 

HEREFORDS  ARE  YOUR  Best  Bet.  For  regis- 
tered  or  commercial  cattle  contact  New  York 
Hereford  Association,  114  Morrison  Hall, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y,  Ask  for  our  new  Directory, 

Roistered  polled  herefords,  bred 

and  open  heifers,  cows  with  calves,  bull  and 
heifer  calves.  Popular  blootllines,  performance 
records  available,  real  quality  cattle.  Certified 
and  accredited  herd.  Clean  pedigrees.  Visitors 
welcome.  A.  B.  Price,  Keller  Rd.,  Clarence, 
N.Y. 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  Bull 
“Domino  Anxiety”  3  yrs.  Breeder  Don  Anita 
Farms,  Owner  J  &  R  Herefords,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 
Phone  716-365-2400. 


200  REGISTERED  CANADIAN  Holsteins.  300 
Grade  Cows  and  Heifers  always  on  hand. 
Liberal  Credit  to  reliable  Farmers.  25  Years 
Experience.  M.  Barmann  &  Sons,  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  914-DI  3-6875. 


HORSES 


HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES- Everyone  who 
likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have  this  book; 
Free.  Send  name,  zip  code.  Beery  School,  16411 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio.  45359. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  Fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  by  know- 
ing  facts.  48  page  illustrated  book  describing 
25  Breeds.  Housing,  breeding,  feeding,  markets, 
marketing,  etc.  25  cents.  American  Rabbit  As¬ 
sociation.  28  ARBA  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

WANTED:  NEW  ZEALAND  'WHITE  Rabbits, 
Highest  Prices.  Peter  J.  Flinn,  160  Ontario 
St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


You  Get  MORE 

With  The  Big 


Artificial  Insemination 
Cooperative,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  51 8 
Ithaca,  New  York  14850 

« 

EASTERN-THE  MOST  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 
MAKES  THE  MOST  MONEY  FOR  YOU. 


Eastern  adds  to  the  best  sires  and  service 
the  most  helpful  sire  information.  Free  sire 
picture  posters  and  free  sire  booklets  for 
each  dairy  breed  give  essential  facts  about 
the  great  Eastern  sires. 

In  the  Holstein  Sire  Booklet  youM!  find  20 
items  about  each  of  the  33  Al  Profit  Proved 
Sires.  Daughter  production  comparisons  with 
Northeast  DHIA  records  are  there,  as  are 
ratings  of  workability  and  wearability  traits 
which  these  sires  are  transmitting  in  North¬ 
east  herds. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  extra  benefits 
which  are  a  part  of  the  exclusive  Eastern  Pre¬ 
ferred  Service  Program. 

Want  more  facts?  Call  your  Eastern  tech¬ 
nician  today. 
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Classified  Ads 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 


December  Issue . Closes  November  1 


January  Issue . Closes  December  1  February  Issue  Closes  January  1 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

35  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals. 
Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  15R24,  count  as  11  words. 
Minimum  charge  $3.50.  Blind  Box  Number  $2.40 
extra,  includes  address.  Send  check  or  money 
order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box 
369,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 

PLEASE  PRINT  ADVERTISING 


GOATS 


PULLETS 


SWINE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL — monthly  maprazine. 
How  to  raise,  where  to  buy  dairy  goats.  $2. 
annually.  Box  836,  Columbia  L-36.  Mo. 


PEAFOWLS 


PEACOCKS-PEAHENS.  EARLY  Hatch  1965 
in  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered  varieties 
$30.00  pair:  1964  hatch  $45.00  pairt  1963 
hatch  $60.00  pair.  Are  breeders  will  be  in  full 
plumage  spring  1966.  Satisfaction  assured. 
Maple  Lane  Farms,  A.  H.  Chambers,  244 
Clinton  Ave.,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


PONIES 


RAISE  POA  PONIES  for  pleasure  and  profit, 
write  for  free  details.  Lazy  A  Ranch,  Mohnton, 
Pa. _ 

REGISTERED  WELSH  &  REGISTERED  Arab- 
Welsh  young  stock  for  sale.  Aged  from  wean¬ 
lings  to  3  year  olds.  Priced  from  $200.  up. 
Southlands  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  12572. 

SHEEP 


MULTIPLE  BIRTHS,  easy,  early  lambing, 
and  heavy  milk  lead  to  faster  multiplying  Suf¬ 
folk  flocks!  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Associa- 
tion.  Box  324-RN,  Columbia,  Mo. _ 

CHOOSE  P^ROM  75  REGISTERED  Horned 
Dorsets:  1  proven  ram,  ewes  all  ages.  Lloyd 
Palmer,  Meridale,  N.  Y.  13806.  Phone:  607- 
432-4538. _ 

OXFORD  RAMS,  REGISTERED  Yearlings 
and  Two  Year  Olds,  Excellent  Breeding. 
Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  13108. 

A  LASTING  GIFT.  Sheepraiser’s  “how-to” 
magazine  $2.95.  Shepherd,  Sheffield  22,  Massa- 
chusetts.  5  helpful  back  issues  $LO0. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Suffolk  sheep.  Rams, 
bred  ewes,  ewe  lambs.  Good  breeding.  Robert 
Sanders,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  253-8248. 

SHORTHORNS 


WANT  TO  GET  in  the  beef  cattle  field  and 
make  profit?  If  you  do,  remember  Shorthorns 
— Polled  Shorthorns  go  to  market  30  to  _  40 
days  sooner  than  other  breeds.  Calves  weigh 
60-80  lbs.  more  at  weaning.  Get  the  facts. 
Free.  Write  Department  EB,  American  Short¬ 
horn  Association,  8288  Hascall  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68124.  


READY-TO-LAY  Pullets  —  20  weeks  old. 
Ghostlev  White  lieghorns,  Harco  Reds.  Range 
raised.  Vaccinated,  delivered.  Also  Baby  Chicks, 
Vantress,  White  Mountains,  Silver  Cross,  Cir- 
cular.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan  3,  Pa. _ 

WE’VE  BEEN  SPECIALIZING  in  started 
pullets  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Reared  on  sepai'ate  fai'ms  under  a  program  that 
insures  top  quality  and  performance.  From  two 
weeks  old  to  ready-to-lay.  Dekalbs,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Harco  Sex  Links,  Reds,  others.  Truck 
delivery  over  wide  area.  Write  or  telephone  for 
prices,  availability.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y,  Phone  (518)-TA8-1611. 

SWINE 


MONTHLY  MARYLAND  FEEDER  Pig  Sales 
1:30,  2nd  Monday — Caroline  Sales,  Denton:  4th 
Thursday  (4th  Fri. — Nov.) — Rudnick  &  Sons, 
Galena  Vaccinated — health  inspected — graded 
pigs  sold  by  pound  to  highest  bidder.  Maryland 
Swine  Producers,  Fairgrounds,  Timonium. 
YORKSHIRES:  SERVICE  AGE  Boars.  Wean¬ 
ling  sow  &  boar  pigs.  Foundation  breeding 
stock  for  both  commercial  and  purebred  herds. 
Many  by  “Renown”  the  Ark-City  Conference 
$2,800.00  Sire.  Reno  H.  Thomas,  Brooks  End 
Farm,  Beavertown,  Pa.  Phone  717-658-6719. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINA  weanling 
boars  and  gilts.  Extra  growing  ability  and 
meatiness.  Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  FOUNDATION 
STOCK.  Gilts  bred  to  Grand  Champion  boar  of 
New  York  State  Exposition  and  weanlings 
sired  by  him.  Arthur  Gabrielse,  Highland  Road, 
Lyons,  New  York.  315-WH6-4730. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Hampshire  Boars 
&  Gilts.  Litter  mates  to  the  Grand  Champion 
Barrow  Maryland  State  P'air.  Wayne  Gaver, 
Middletown,  Md. 

GRADED  FEEDER  PIG  Auction,  Geauga 
Livestock  Commission,  Middlefield,  Ohio,  Dec. 
2,  1966,  8:00  PM.  800  head  mixed  breeds  sold 
by  weight.  Inspected  and  Vaccinated  for 
Cholera  by  Licensed  Vet.  Bank  reference  re¬ 
quired.  For  more  information  call:  Tom  Givan, 
Ph.  632-6681,  Northeast  Ohio  Feeder  Pig  Com¬ 
mittee. 

HAMPSHIRE  OPEN  GILTS  and  Boars.  Wean- 
ling,  started  pigs.  Malcolm  McColl,  LeRoy 
N.  Y.  


The  most  profitable  management 
practice  yon  begin  this  year! 

If  you  are  a  diversified  crop  farmer,  with  haiuested  land  producing  grass  or 
forage  during  the  late  summer-fall  period,  Herefords  offer  you  a  sure  loay  of 
picking  up  extra  income  from  idle  acres — xvith  little  extra  care  on  your  part! 


Y^ES,  starting  a  Hereford  cow  herd 
.  .  .  commercial  or  registered  .  .  .  may 
well  be  the  best-paying  management 
practice  you  can  begin  this  year. 
However  small  you  start,  you  can 
“grow  your  own  factory”  in  a  few 
years’  time.  You  can  tailor  the  size  to 
fit  your  farm  and  your  program.  It’s 
the  difference  between  sheer  waste  of 
grass  and  roughage  and  extra  money 
in  the  bank. 

Why  HEREFORD  cows? 

Historically,  horned  Hereford  cows 
are  better  mothers.  They  range  bet¬ 
ter,  look  after  their  calves  better,  do 
better,  even  under  adverse  pasture 
and  climate  conditions. 

Herefords  are  gentle  cattle,  seldom 
wild  or  “spooky.”  Nervous  cattle,  like 
nervous  people,  just  don’t  gain 
weight  as  fast  as  those  that  are  calm 
— and  look  how  they  pile  on  pounds: 


How  Herefords  Fed  Out 
$7.66  More  Profit 

In  an  independent  test  supervised  by 
Texas  A&M  University,  Hereford 
steers  from  horned  Hereford  sires, 
gained  an  average  of  2.37  lbs.  per  day. 
Breed  “A”  steers  of  equal  quality  and 
number  gained  2.25  lbs.  Only  .12 
lbs.  more  per  day — but  it  adds  up  to 
S7.66  more  net  profit  per  head  from 
the  Herefords! 
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HEREFORD  HEIFER  CALF  SALE 


HAMPSHIRES  AND  YORKSHIRES  —  Breed¬ 
ing  Stock — Certified  Meat  Type  Service  Age 
Boars  --  Including  “Tollroad”  son  of  “Tollway 
Prclsmscms”  one  of  the  Hampshire  Breed’s  Top 
Sires.  David  R.  Gillett,  So.  Byron,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  716-548-2883.  


PIGEONS 


PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES  Catalog  10<i. 
Walter  Hoenes,  Deirt.  AA,  Cologne,  N.J.  08213. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


NEWl  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
2\4  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin,  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine, 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar¬ 
ter  allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Tops- 
field,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply 
catalogue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As 
always,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 

NEW  SOMATO-STAPH  mastitis  vaccine!  A 
totally  new  product!  Now  control  Staph  Aureus 
organisms  associated  with  mastitis.  Staph  Aur¬ 
eus  organisms  are  the  most  difficult  to  treat  of 
the  major  groups  of  bacteria  causing  mastitis. 
Vaccinate  heifers  intramuscularly  with  5cc  at  6 
months.  Give  a  booster  injection  (5cc)  every  6 
months  thereafter.  Mature  cows  5cc  intra¬ 
muscularly  and  repeat  in  14  days  for  maximum 
protection.  Follow  with  a  booster  injection 
every  6  months.  Per  25cc  $3.75,  50cc  $7.00, 
250cc  $32.50.  Order  from  Anchor  Serum  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-7,  Topsfield, 
Massachusetts  01983.  Write  for  free  veterinary 
supply  catalog  and  health  guide. _ 

DAIRY  AND  LIVESTOCK  Veterinary  supplies 
direct  to  you  at  wholesale.  Send  card  for  new 
wholesale  catalogue.  Eastern  States  •  Serum 
Company,  1727  Harden  Street,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

KEN-MAST  MASTITIS  TREATMENT— Peni- 
cillin.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  Neomycin,  Sulfa¬ 
nilamide,  Cobalt  in  15CC  disposable  syringes. 
Dozen  prepaid  $4.45.  Withhold  milk  from 
treated  quarter  72  hours.  Authorized  Anchor 
Serum  Dealer.  Kensington  Veterinary  Supply, 
Kensington,  Connecticut. 

QUALITY  VET  PRODUCTS— for  price  list 
write:  VetPro,  Dept.  AA,  44  Howe  St.,  Ipswich, 
Mass.  01938. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED  MANUFACTURERS’  REPRESEN¬ 
TATIVES  For  leading  manufacturer  of  barn 
equipment.  Barn  cleaners.  Silo  Unloaders.  New 
England,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Write  Standard  Equip¬ 
ment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  taking  orders  for  Stark 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Everybody  can  now  grow 
Giant  Size  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears  in  their 
yards.  Also  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  Outfit  Free.  Stark  Bro’s,  Desk  30257, 
Louisiana,  Missouri  63353. 

STAINLESS  BLADES,  NYLONS,  Cameras, 
Typewriters,  Pickpocket-proof  Wallets.  Simms, 
Warwick,  New  York. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS  —  Livestock  and  farm  auc¬ 
tions.  Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service 
available.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone  716-494-1880. 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farhi  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Free  catalog. 
1330-33  Linwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64109. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING— term  soon.  Free 
catalog.  The  Reisch  American  School  of 
Auctioneering,  Inc.,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course.  Veteran 
Approved. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE  BOOK  “990  Successful,  Little-Known 
Businesses.”  Many  fascinating  opportunities! 
Plymouth  936K,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11218. 

TRAVELPAK  CARTOPPER  CAMPER.  Fits 
most  cars.  Saves  Hotel-Motel  Expenses  for 
Vacationers,  Campers,  Hunters,  Salesmen. 
Cartopaa,  Napoleon,  Ohio. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


Saturday,  December  3,  1966 — 1:00  P.M. 

Registered  —  Clean  Pedigrees  —  Calfhood  Vaccinated 
NEW  YORK  HEREFORD  ASSN.  SALE  MANAGERS 

Finger  Lakes  Livestock  Pavilion— Canandaigua,  N.Y. 
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GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
BR116  ,  Unodilla  Silo  Co.,  Unodillo,  N.  Y. 


I 


JUST  OUT!  While  they  last  .  .  .  send  for  New 
J.  C.  Whitney  236-page  Auto  Parts,  Acces¬ 
sories  Catalog.  Save  up  to  50%  on  over  100,000 
items  for  all  makes,  models  of  cars,  trucks, 
imported  and  sports  cars.  Model  “A”,  “T”, 
from  1909  thru  1967.  Latest  Hollywood  acces¬ 
sories,  Custom  and  Hi-Speed  Equipment.  Rush 
25^  for  postage,  handling — refundable  on  first 
order.  Whitney,  1919-AX  Archer,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60616. 


BOARDERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  LADY  TO  Board  in  my  home, 
congenial,  reference.  Rates  secondary.  Helen 
Ditges,  Freehold,  New  York. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  STAKES  for  tree  staking.  5,  6.  7,  8 
and  10  Ft.,  ready  pointed.  Also  tree  wrap  and 
wire.  Large  stock  on  hand  at  all  times. 
516-AN-6-6400.  East  Northport,  New  York. 

COLORSLIDES 


COLORSLIDES — Yellowstone  -  Grand  Canyon 

-  New  York  -  Chicago  -  Holland  -  Niagara  Falls 

-  Ireland  -  England  -  France  -  Alaska  -  Hawaii. 
Eight  one  category  $1.00.  All  eleven  sets 
$10.00.  Eddings,  8R  Roberts,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
14830. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5,  Cedar  Hill.  Texas. _ 

BIG  MONEY  Growing  Fishbait.  Free  Litera- 
ture.  Fain’s  Hatchery-14,  Edison,  Georgia. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  ARE  SUPPLIERS  for  Dairy  Farm:  First 
class  milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  work¬ 
ers.  Ellingers  Employment  Agency,  80  Warren 
St..  New  York,  N.Y.  Phone  GR  3-8168-9. 

FURNACES  &  BOILERS 


CUT  HEATING  COSTS.  Use  Marco  Furnaces 
and  Boilers.  Either  Complete  Combustion  Wood 
and  Coal  or  Combination  Oil-Wood  and  Coal 
Units.  Literature  free.  Marco  Industries,  Inc., 
P.  O.  Box  6-A.  Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801. 

FARM  BUILDINGS 


FARM  BUILDINGS — for  all  purposes,  low  cost, 
easy  terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply.  Rome,  N.  Y, 
ATLANTIC  STEEL  building  special  30'x64' 
farm  shed  delivered  to  your  farm  $2100.00. 
Immediate  delivery.  Buy  direct  from  manufac¬ 
turer  in  areas  without  Dealers.  Easily  and 
quickly  assembled  by  anyone.  Many  sizes  to 
choose  from.  We  ship  anywhere.  Builders- 
Dealers  wanted.  Phone  or  write  today.  Atlantic 
Steel  and  Wood  Products,  Inc.,  Box  310,  Avon, 
New  York  14414.  Phone:  A/C  716-926-2560. 

HAY  &  STRAW 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa — mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  hay  delivered 
by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality  guaranteed. 
Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Melrose,  4-2591  before  8  A.M.  or  after  5  P.M. 

CHOICE  HAY,  all  grades.  Mohawk  Valley. 
Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc.,  Fort 
Plain,  New  York.  Telephone  4-5111. _ 

GOOD  QUALITY  HAY  delivered  anywhere. 
Marcus  Delong,  Romulus,  N.  Y.  14541.  Ovid 
869-5675. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  ALFALFA  and  all  types  hay  and 
straw  delivered  by  truckload  on  approval.  Al¬ 
fred  Cobb,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  13165.  Phone 
315-789-2660. _ 

QUALITY  GRADED  HAY  &  Straw,  all  kinds 
shipped  or  trucked  anywhere.  Desmond  Hay 
Service.  Box  #402,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Tel. 
(201)748-1020. _ _ 

ALL  TYPES  OF  Hay  for  sale,  delivered  by 
truck  or  trailer,  C.O.D.  Stewarts,  Maplecrest, 
N.  Y.  12454. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  8000  BALES  Trefoil  &  Timothy 
hay  $20.  per  ton.  George  Dumrauf,  Greenville, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Y06-5282. 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED  HONEY  —  Clover,  Buckwheat 
or  Fallflower,  5  lb.  container  $2.30.  3 — $6.00: 
6 — $11.00.  Prepaid  3rd  zone.  We  use  stainless 
steel  extractors  and  tanks.  Lang  Apiaries,  Box 
A,  Gasport,  New  York. _ _ 

HOWLAND’S  HONEY  -THE  IDEAL  GH’T— 
Our  New  Famous  Clover,  New  York’s  finest: 
5  lb.  pail  $2.20,  case  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $10.48.  Above 
postpaid  3rd  zone.  1 — 60  lb.  can  $10.98:  2 — 60’s 
$21.36:  5  or  more  60’s  $10.38  ea.  Delicious 
Wildflower  (Wild  Raspberry)  1-60  lb.  can 
$10.38:  2  -60’s  $20.16:  5  or  more  60’s  $9.78 
ea.  60’s  FOB  5%  discount  5  or  more  60’s  at 
Honey  Plant.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  VERMONT  Fancy  Grade, 
Gallon  $6.50:  Half  Gallon,  $3.75,  plus  postal 
charges.  Shipped  insured  mail.  Kenneth  F. 
Putnam,  South  Ryegate,  Vermont  05069. 

SHELLED  NUTS  &  SPICES 


BLACK  WALNUTS.  Pecans.  English  Walnuts, 
Brazils,  Cashews,  Almonds,  Filberts,  Sage, 
Pepper  $1.50Lb.  Dried  Mushrooms  $3.60Lb. 
Sassafras,  Cinnamon  $1.75Lb.  Peerless,  538AA 
Centralpark,  Chicago  60624. 


TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”!  CHEWING  OR  Smoking.  4 

pound  package  $2.00  Postpaid.  Guaranteed. 
Fred  Stoker,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 
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FARMS  FOR  RENT 


FARM,  120  ACRES,  SUITABLE  for  dairy. 
Reasonable  rental  for  long  or  short  term.  Small 
house.  Inquire  Dr.  Block,  2500  Genesee  St., 
Utica,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRYMEN:  DO  YOU  Want  to  milk  cows  and 
need  financing?  We  have  farms  for  rent  and 
an  excellent  milk  market — present  price  over 
$6.50.  Excellent  opportunity  for  top  dairymen. 
Write  Box  G,  Franklin,  Mass.;  or  telephone 
evenings:  617-528-1122. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS— FINGER  LAKES  AREA  —  all  types 
and  size  farms.  Retirement  homes  —  hunting 
land.  Lakeshore  properties.  H.  M.  Stocking, 
Realtor,  Dundee,  New  York. 

VIRGINIA  livestock,  dairy  fai'ms  and  country 
estates,  P.  M.  Browning,  Realtor,  John  H.  Hitt, 
Associate:  Culpeper,  Virginia. 

FOR  SALE:  Dairy  farms,  large  or  small, 
stocked  and  equipped  or  bare  in  Bradford 
County,  Penna.  Now  5th  county  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  in  New  York  Milk  Shed.  Harold  F. 
French,  Broker  since  1937,  Troy,  Pa. 

2165-ACRE  RANCH.  WESTERN  Nebraska. 
Excellent  Grain-Livestock  ranch.  Fine  improve¬ 
ments.  Abundance  of  water,  700  acres  irri¬ 
gated.  $385,000.  Terms.  For  brochure  and  de¬ 
tails:  E.  Thomas  Stacey,  Byron  Reed  Co., 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

DELAWARE  CO.,  N.  Y. — Have  many  fine 
farms,  some  stocked  &  equipped,  others  bare. 
Send  for  free  list.  Earl  G.  Bennett,  Bkr.,  B.  W. 
Ennist,  Agt.,  Davenport,  N.  Y.  (607)  GR8- 
4321. _ 

FINGER  LAKES  AREA,  600  acres,  some  black 
flat  land  on  both  sides  of  State  Highway.  Ex¬ 
cellent  home  sites.  Motel  or  camping  sites, 
trout  stream.  Grade  A  dairy  set  up.  With  or 
without,  stock  and  equipment  or  without  build¬ 
ings.  Box  369-KM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 

310  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  with  over  100  acres 
each  tillable  and  pasture,  rest  woodland.  Un¬ 
stocked.  Latest  comfort  stalls,  barn  cleaner, 
with  facilities  for  64  milkers  and  about  75 
young  stock.  Two  steam  heated  houses  7  and  8 
rooms  respectively.  Price  reduced  for  quick 
sale.  Owners  willing  to  accept  small  down 
payment  and  long  easy  payout  from  responsi¬ 
ble  individual.  Write  Clayton  Farms,  Inc., 
R.  R.  No.  1,  Canaan,  Connecticut:  or  phone 
evenings  New  Marlboro,  Massachusetts  413- 
229-8776. 

EXCEPTIONAL  BUY!  EXCELLENT  soil  346 
acres.  Dairy  or  Potato  farming.  Long  road 
frontage.  Good  barns:  main  milk  barn — 47 
stanchions,  auto  drinking  cups,  milking  equipt. 
&  gutter  cleaners,  tile  floor  Milk  house:  cooler 
tank,  all  220  wiring,  2  large  machine  sheds,  2 
silos,  3  grain  bins.  Good  7  bedroom-bath  house, 
modern  kitchen,  2  car  garage.  71  acres  timber, 
appraised  at  $10,000.00.  Owners  health  only 
reason  for  a  sale.  Outstanding  Value!  $66,000., 
only  %  down.  Strout  Realty,  P.  O.  Box  282, 
Wellsville,  N.  Y.  (716)-593-1210.  Free  Local 
Lists. 

1800  ACRES,  ABANDONED  FARM,  300A  Soft 
Maple.  Joins  State  Duck  Marsh.  Lakes.  Deer, 
Snowshoe  plentiful.  5  room  House,  Electricity. 

8  miles  lonely  road.  $18,000.  Terms.  Lake, 
Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.  13607. 

FREE  FALL-WINTER  Catalog!  Bargains 
galore!  Coast-to-Coast !  Low  prices,  easy  down 
payments!  (Please  include  zii)  code).  Safe-Buy 
Real  Estate  Agency,  712-NY  West  Third,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  72203. 

THIS  IS  THE  TIME  to  look  over  our  selection 
of  farms — take  title  to  your  choice  by  next 
Spring.  We  arrange  financing  needed  for  20 
years.  Inquiries  solicited  from  dairymen  wish¬ 
ing  to  locate  in  New  York  State  south  of  Thru¬ 
way.  Farm  listings  needed.  Barmann’s  Realty, 
RD#4,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Phone  914-342-0791. 

VIRGINIA’S  EASTERN  SHORE— 45  Acre 
farm,  23  tillable.  7  room  home,  2  baths,  hot 
water  heat,  all  modern  conveniences.  Land 
rents  for  $400  per  year.  $18,000.  Waterfront, 
country  places  available.  John  West,  Broker, 
Nelsonia,  Virginia. _ 

750  ACRES,  500  TILLABLE,  NEW  fencing, 
ideal  for  beef,  dairy,  horses,  summer  home_  or 
hunting  preserve.  Abundance  of  water.  5  miles 
off  exit  30,  Herkimer,  New  York  in  the  pic¬ 
turesque  Adirondack  foothills.  Will  sell  all  or 
pai't — for  further  information  call  1-315-866- 
4109:  or  write  Joseph  Volo,  RD#2,  Mohawk, 
N.  Y.  13407. _ _ _ 

FINGER  LAKES  AREA:  400  acre  modern 
dairy  farm,  100  stanchion  basement  barn,  bulk 
tank,  2  modern  homes,  includes  all  equipment 
and  85  milk  cows.  Also  300  acre  dairy,  also 
250  acre  cash  crop,  several  others.  Let  us  show 
you  these  fine  farms.  Joseph  Lyon,  Broker. 
Edward  Brickie,  Salesman,  Phelps,  New  York. 
Phone  315-548-3182. _ _ 

389  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM.  200  tillable,  balance 
pasture.  Excellent  buildings.  9-room  main 
house.  14-room  2-family  tenant  house.  Retiring 
owner  will  hold  mortgage.  $105,000  includes  80 
Registered  Holsteins  and  complete  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Bare  farm  $64,400.  Richard  H.  Dimick, 
Lie.  Salesman,  W.  Pawlet,  Vt.  802-645-0107. 
Bernice  B.  Rich,  Broker,  Salem,  N.  Y.  518- 
854-3361. _ 

68  STANCHIONS,  pipeline,  cleaner,  silos.  8 
room  modern  home.  5  room  home,  bath.  187 
alfalfa  acres.  180  acres  leased.  9,500  bales  hay, 
silage,  tractors,  trucks,  complete  equipment, 
29  cows,  $56,000.  Or  bare.  Terms,  retiring 
owner.  Wimple,  Realtor,  Sloansville,  N.  Y. 
518-875-6355.  Lists. _ _ 

545  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM.  360  acres  of  corn 
and  alfalfa  land,  free  irrigation  water,  low 
fencing  costs,  barn  with  84  ties,  2nd  barn  with 
big  pens,  excellent  housing,  ^rice  $85,000.  This 
is  a  “Buy”.  Also  other,  large  and  small,  op¬ 
erating  or  bare  farms.  Tom  Whittaker,  Realtor 
&  Farm  Consultant,  Brandon,  Vt.  247-6633  & 
247-6682. _ _ 

NEW  YORK  DAIRY  EMPIRE  High-Income 
Record!  558-acre  New  York  dairy  setup  comes 
with  85  milk  cows,  23  heifers,  bull,  8  milker 
units,  400-gal.  cooler,  4010  diesel  tractor,  3 
other  tractors,  full  line  farming  machinery, 
plus  hay  and  silage  at  time  of  sale  included! 
Owner  reports  $60,000  income  last  year!  9-room 
farmhouse,  5  bedrooms,  bath,  vacant  6-room 
house.  50xl80-ft.  main  barn,  20x100  tool  shed 
with  concrete  floor,  other  buildings.  433  acres 
tillable  for  raising  hay  and  cash  crops,  100 
acres  improved  pasture,  good  fencing.  Success¬ 
ful  x'etiring  owner  lets  go  for  $142,500,  terms 
on  part.  Free  .  .  .  168-page  Fall-Winter  cat¬ 
alog!  Over  2,100  photos!  Farms,  ranches, 
homes,  businesses,  waterfront,  vacation  and 
retirement  properties  in  29  states  Coast  to 
Coast!  United  Farm  Agency,  501-AA  Fifth 
Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  Area  code  212: 
Yukon  6-1547. 
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FARMS  WANTED 


TO  BUY:  Stocked,  equipped  dairy  farm.  No 
down  payment,  pay  off  like  rent.  Box  369-LG, 
Ithaca,  New  York  14850. 


HELP  WANTED 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED.  FULLY  experienced 
in  operating  milking  machines  and  caring  for 
cows.  Excellent  housing  for  married  man. 
Steady  year  round  employment.  Top  wages 
and  bonus.  Garelick  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass. 
617-528-9000  days  or  evenings  call  Israel 
Garelick  617-528-1122. _ 

WANTED:  MAN,  BOY  or  girl  for  general 
farm  work.  Russell  Peters.  Sr.,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
COOK  WANTED— WOMAN  to  cook  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  home  for  20-35  people.  Must  be  able  to 
prepare  good  simple  food.  Maintenance  and 
living  arrangements  provided.  Write:  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Coyne,  1156  North  Broadway,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. _ 

GENERAL  MAINTENANCE  MAN  Over  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  physically  fit  to  do  all 
around  outdoor  and  indoor  work  for  a  small 
hospital  located  on  estate  grounds.  Must  have 
references  and  a  good  work  record:  permanent 
employment  with  good  benefits  including  a 
pension  plan.  Salary  range  $200-$250  month 
plus  single  room  and  board.  High  Point  Hos¬ 
pital,  Upper  King  Street,  Port  Chester,  New 
York.  914-WE9-4420. _ 

NURSERY  FOREMEN  WANTED.  Also  Green¬ 
house  men  and  Farm  tractor  operators.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Good  salaries,  steady  employment,  vaca¬ 
tions,  bonus  system.  Housing  available.  Baier 
Lustgarten  Farms  &  Nurseries,  Middle  Island, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  11953.  Area  Code  (516)924-3444. 
KITCHEN  WORKER:  Over  45  years  of  age. 
permanent  employment,  5  day  week,  8  hours, 
split  shift:  fringe  benefits,  including  pension 
plan.  Salary  $175  per  month  plus  single  room 
and  board:  merit  increases.  Small  hospital  in 
suburbs  on  large  estate  grounds.  Must  be 
sober  and  have  references.  Call  (reverse 
charges)  or  write  J.  Barber,  High  Point  Hospi- 
tal.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  914-WE9-4420. _ 

SALES— FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES.  Major 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Corp.  Positions  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  To  qualify  a 
college  degree  in  Agriculture  is  necessary.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  including  salary  requirements.  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.,  Gay  &  Fallsway 
Streets,  Baltimore,  Md.  21202.  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity  Employer. _ 

FARMER — with  general  farming  experience, 
particularly  raising  feeder  beef  cattle  and  some 
fruit.  Will  pay  reasonable  good  salary  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  house.  If  interested,  advise  fully  on  ex¬ 
perience,  habits,  age  and  size  of  family.  Charles 
F.  Colbert,  Jr.,  3881  Lower  River  Road, 
Youngstown,  New  York  14174. _ 

GENERAL  STAFF  NURSES:  Day  and  eve¬ 
ning.  Accredited  geriatric  institution:  active  re¬ 
habilitation  program:  in-service  education  and 
hospital  affiliation.  One  hour  N.Y.C.,  two  near¬ 
by  colleges.  Begin  $485  month  to  $545  in  2 
years.  Evening  differential.  Live-in  available. 
Liberal  benefits.  Write  or  call  Personnel, 
Westchester  County  Home,  25  Bradhurst  Ave., 
Hawthorne,  N.  Y.  914  LYric  2-8500,  ext.  2666. 
PRACTICAL  NURSES— Licensed  N.Y.S.  or 
eligible  for.  Accredited  geriatric  institution  one 
hour  N.Y.C.  Active  rehabilitation  program: 
in-service  education  and  hospital  affiliation. 
’Two  nearby  colleges.  Begin  $408  to  $458  in  two 
years:  eve.  and  night  differential.  Live-in 
available:  liberal  benefits.  Write  or  call:  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Westchester  County  Home,  25  Brad¬ 
hurst  Ave.,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.  914  LYric  2-8500, 
ext.  2666. _ 

BOY — DAIRY  FARM — room,  board,  laundry. 
Pay  starts  $30.00  per  week.  Box  369-J’r, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

WORKMAN,  ALONE-IN-The-World.  Wants 
Country  Cook-Bookkeeper.  Box  369-KN,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. _ 

“COUPLE  OR  MAN  on  Poultry  Farm.  Some 
Delivery.”  Prout’s  Egg  Farm,  20  Johnston  Rd., 
Albany.  N.  Y.  12203. _ 

MARRIED  MAN  TO  Work  on  80  Cow  Central 
New  York  Dairy  Farm.  Top  Wages,  Paid  Vaca¬ 
tion,  Modern  Apartment,  heat  and  electricity 
furnished.  Box  369-LD,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 

WAHTED:  working  HERDSMAN  with 
farm  Manager  potential  for  top  show  Short¬ 
horn  beef  herd  in  Chautauqua  County,  New 
York.  Good  housing,  top  wages.  Other/  help 
employed.  Write  T.  H.  Snelthen,  Sangamon 
Farms,  Dewittville,  New  York:  or  call  Area 
Code  716-753-2624. _ 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  TO  work  with  owner 
on  Purebred  Holstein  farm.  Please  furnish 
references.  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Herbert 
Theune,  RD#1,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  717- 
421-6849. 

COMPANION,  HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED, 
nice  home  in  Avon.  Wages.  Box  369-LC, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.  14850. 

WANTED:  MARRIED  COUPLE.  Husband  to 
be  Assistant  Farmer  on  Nashawena  Island,  12 
miles  off  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts.  Work  with 
sheep,  cows,  chickens,  and  vegetable  garden. 
Also  maintenance  work.  Pay  $235.  per  month 
plus  half-house  and  utilities.  No  school  avail¬ 
able.  Write  Stephen  Forbes,  105  Oakland  Ave., 
Moylan,  Pa.  19065. _ 

SUBSTITUTE  MOTHER.  Unusual  opportunity 
for  mature,  unencumbered,  intelligent  woman 
who  loves  children  to  care  for  two  small  girls 
(7  and  9)  and  run  upper  class  Long  Island 
suburban  home  for  recently  widowed  father. 
Live-in  situation.  E.xcellent  accommodations. 
Must  drive  car  and  handle  light  housekeeping. 
Ideal  conditions.  Salary  to  $5,000.  Highest  ref¬ 
erences  required.  Write  full  background  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Box  369-LH,  Ithaca,  New  York 
14850. 


HOBBIES 


CANE  CHAIRS  for  fun  and  profit!  Seat  weav¬ 
ing  kits,  free  instructions — Premium  medium 
Cane  $2.75:  Fibre  Rush  $2.95,  postpaid.  Com¬ 
plete  catalog  finest  seating,  refinishing,  sten¬ 
ciling  materials,  25^  (refunded  first  order).  The 
Workshop,  Dept.  AA,  122  Main  St.,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y.  14527. 


PHOTO  SERVICE  &  SUPPLIES 


12  EXP.  KODACOLOR  —  $2.99  includes  new 
film.  Reprint  13<f.  12  exp.  B&W— 79(i.  Hoosier 
Photos,  Box  1405AA,  Muncie,  Indiana. _ 

TRIAL  OFFER — Limit  one  roll.  Black  &  white, 
8— 35«‘:  12— 45«‘.  Kodacolor,  8— $1.75:  12— 

$2.00.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  191-R,  Lyons, 
New  York  14489. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints 
from  roll  39^:  12 — 49^.  8  Kodacolor  prints 

from  roll  $1.39r  12— $1.89:  20— $2.79.  Young 
Photo  Service,  62C,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  12301. 


INSTRUCTION 


GAME  WARDEN,  GOVERNMENT  Hunter, 
Forestry,  Park  and  Wildlife  Services  announce 
job  openings  regularly.  Prepare  at  home  for 
outdoor  work,  good  pay,  security.  Complete 
information  Free!  Write  North  American 
School  of  Conservation-BH,  Newport,  Cali¬ 
fornia  92660. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP  ITCHING — Promotes  healing  of  piles: 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 
Falls,  Maine. _ 

QUICK-JOHN — Cleans  septic  tanks,  cesspools, 

outdoor  toilets.  Stops  odors,  backups.  Opens 
drains.  6  premeasured  treatments  $2.95,  12 — 
$4.95.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Ryter  Co., 
Madelia  20,  Minn. 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  repairing  books  and 
tools.  Free  catalog.  North  American,  Box 
77-RM,  Fox  River  Grove,  Illinois  60021. _ 

LIGH’TNING  RODS — We  specialize  in  complete 
and  economical  lightning  protection  systems. 
Free  inspection  or  information.  Morse-Collins, 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  mem- 
ber  United  Lightning  Protection  Association. 
LIGHTNING  PROTECTION -No  person  ever 
harmed,  no  building  ever  struck  or  burned 
under  our  Lightning  Rods.  Over  20,000  Master 
Label  Underwriters’  Approved  Installations. 
Phone  collect  603-742-1809  for  estimates  or 
write  American  Lightning  Rod  Company,  Sixth 
Street,  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES— furnaces,  coal,  oil, 
gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  Co.,  793  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York. _ 

“SEPTIC  PEPS-IT”  for  cesspools,  septic  tanks, 
dry  wells,  filter  beds,  outhouses.  Prevents  and 
corrects  odors,  backup.  Keeps  systems  flowing. 
6  months  supply  $2.95.  1  year  $5.90.  Electric 
Sewer  Cleaning  Co.,  Boston  34,  Massachusetts. 
WALLPAPER  Manufacturers’  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
2468,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19147.  Buy  direct  and 
save  50%  or  more.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 
Enclose  25^  for  Postage  and  Handling. _ 

SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED  SAFES  (factory 
seconds).  Write:  Hamilton  Safe  Co.,  Beloit  9, 
Wisconsin. 

LEG  SORE  SUFFERERS  —  Send  for  Free 
Book  on  proven  Viscose  for  relief  of  pain  and 
aches  of  leg  ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due 
to  deep  vein  congestion.  Works  as  you  walk. 
Viscose  Co.,  100  West  Chicago  Avenue,  Dept. 
J.A.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 

FREE  GIFT  CATALOG!  Page  after  page  of 
colorful,  desirable  gift  merchandise  at  bargain 
prices.  Send  your  name  and  address  for  free 
copy.  Helman  &  Son,  Box  W-165,  Erie,  Penna. 
16510. _ 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  Paradox  2, 
New  York  12858.  Unusual  Bi-monthly.  $2.00 
year.  Sample  35^. 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


BARN  CLEANERS — silo  unloaders,  engineered 
by  Patz.  New  different  bunk  feeders,  manure 
stackers,  replacement  chains  for  all  make 
cleaners,  low  cost,  easy  terms.  Nold  Farm 
Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Willard  Howland,  South- 
ampton.  Mass. _ 

“USED  CONVEYOR  BELTING”  Rubber 
covered — like  new,  all  sizes — all  plys.  Phone 
or  write:  E.  L.  Ashmus  Belting  Company, 
6038-49th  Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Telephone 
652-4596. _ 

LINCOLN  WELDERS.  GENERATORS,  Seat 
Cushions,  Rock  Drills  &  Jigers.  Free  Litera¬ 
ture.  Dan  Hudon,  Box  345,  Barneveld,  N.Y. 
13304. 

AUTOMATIC  BALERS— 100  to  choose.  35 
used  hay  conditioners  $150  and  up.  Haybine 
used  1  season,  used  Owatonna  and  IHC  SP 
windrowers,  20  used  rollabar  rakes  $225  &  up. 
30  rotary  &  flail  choppers,  25  field  harvesters 
in  1  &  2  row  heads,  blowers  $i00  &  up.  Forage 
wagons — set  up  yourself  $900  delivered.  125 
crawlers  &  wheel  tractors.  Dismantling  5  acres 
for  parts.  Don  Howard — Canandaigua,  New 
York.  AC,  MF,  Oliver,  Ford,  New  Holland, 
Papec,  Ontario  Drills,  (iobey,  Brillion,  Lamco, 
Farmec,  Owatonna,  Bush  Hog,  McCulloch  & 
many  others. 

TRACTOR  BUYS — 5  John  Deere  crawlers — 1 
MC  W/200  hours  use.  AC-D-17-550  hours,  John 
Deere  3010-555  hours.  Ford  6000-20  hours, 
Newfield  3-4  plow  diesel — 5  hours  $3500.  Oliver 
77  diesel  $1595,  IHC  MD  diesel  wide  front — 
#1395,  Minn.  Moline  335  W/new  loader — 600 
hours  $2150.  Minn.  Moline  445 — ^1050  hours 
$1585,  Allis  Chalmers  WD  W/wide  front  $1095, 
D-15  like  new  $2395.  Don  Howard — Canandai¬ 
gua.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  ALLIS  CHALMERS  Roto  Balers^ 

Brice  Creesy,  Andover,  Ohio. 

NOW  HAVE  OVER  100  Owatonna  windrowers 
sold,  very  happy  owners  making  green  hay — 
even  with  rainy  conditions  and  a  new  minimum 
of  work.  Can  use  your  equipment  in  trade. 
Don  Howard — Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SHREDDER  COMPOST  GRINDER  less  4  HP 
engine  $49.00:  with  engine  $99.00.  Universal 
Mfg.  Co.,  324  West  Tenth,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

SPLIT  ROCKS — 2000  degree  kerosene  torch, 
99  practical  uses,  general  utility  tool,  destroys 
stumps,  sprays,  dries  concrete.  800,000  users. 
Free  literature.  Sine,  NY3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


SAW  CHAIN 

DIRECT  TO  YOU  AT  FACTORY  PRICES! 
Brand  new,  first  quality,  fully  guaranteed!  In 
.404",  1/2"  and  7/16"  pitch.  Chain  for  bar 
of  any  saw  with  cutting  length  of; 

12’'  to  14"  $10.00  15"  to  16"  $11.00 

17"  to  20"  $13.00  21"  to  24"  $15.00 

GUIDE  BARS:  New,  hard-nose,  to  fit: 
Homellte  17"  $17.00,  21"  $19.00 
McCulloch  18"  $18.00,  24"  $21.00 

SPROCKETS:  Direct-drive  sprocket  $4.00; 

Gear-drive  sprocket  $2.50. 

Add  50c  to  totai  order  for  shipping 
(For  ('OD  send  $2.00  deiJosit) 

Be  sure  to  give  saw  name,  bar  cutting  iength, 
and  pitch  used  or  number  of  drive  links  in  chain. 
Send  check  or  money  order  today  to: 

ZIP-PENN  INC.  BOX  179-HDy  Erie,  Penna. 

For  big  savings  on  other  bars,  saw  parts, 
accessories,  write  for  complete  catalog. 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 

FARROWING  CRATES— COMPLETE  $22.95. 
Free  Literature.  Dealerships  Available.  Dolly 
Enterprises,  180  Main,  Colchester,  Ill. 
DISCOUNT  PRICES  NOW  AVAILABLE! 
Savings  to  75%  on  new,  used  parts  for  250 
makes,  models,  wheel,  crawler  tractors.  Tre¬ 
mendous  catalog.  Send  25^.  Surplus  Tractor 
Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  N.  D. _ 

SOIL  MOVERS — Carry-all  Scrapers,  Elevator 
Scrapers.  Models  in  stock,  90E,  625RF,  425RF, 
225RF.  Wayne  Wyant,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
FOR  SALE — POULTRY  Equipment:  reason- 
able.  Box  369-LF,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. _ 

FOR  SALE:  FORD  Forklift — Good  condition 
— Reasonable — Phone  754-6629.  Howard  John- 
son.  Red  Creek,  New  York. _ 

POWER  FAILURE  —  Emergency  Protection 
with  Portable  Engine  Generators  Provide  AC 
Current — 3500  Watt  Manual  or  Automotive* 
Start  Optional  ♦Automotive  at  Additional  Cost. 
Larger  Units  Available  for  Hospitals,  Schools 
and  Institutions.  John  R.  Hollingsworth  Co., 
Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania. _ 

COMPLETE  PORTABLE  SAWMILL  and 
Planer.  Chester  Nevinger,  Warsaw,  New  York. 
WANTED — OLDER  TYPE  stationary  hay 
baler.  Arthur  Illenberg,  Route  2,  Middletown, 
N.  Y. _ 

ALL  PARTS  CHEAP,  Cletrac  AD,  AG,  BD, 
BG,  CG,  HD7.  HD14,  AC-K  &  L,  TD18,  TD14A, 
TD9,  D2,  D7,  D8,  also  dozer  units.  Engines  & 
Parts,  GM371,  GM471,  GM671,  Hercules,  JXD, 
DOOC,  Waukesha,  D2,  D4,  D7,  D8,  TD9,  TD14, 
TD18,  and  power  units.  Tracks  &  Rollers — 
D2,  D4,  D6,  D7,  D8,  TD9,  TD14,  Oliver 

Cletracs.  Carco  &  Hyster  winches — $250.00  up. 
Ben  Lombardo,  RD  #2,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 
(215)  944-7171,  no  answer  678-1941. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


STARK  BRO’S  NEW  150th  Anniversary  Cata¬ 
log  Fi-ee!  Spectacular  full-color  display  of 
Giant-size  Apples,  Peaches,  Nectarines  (Fuzz¬ 
less  Peaches),  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Plums 
from  Dwarf,  Semi-Dwarf,  Standard  Size  trees. 
Ornamentals,  Roses,  etc.  Guaranteed.  Stark, 
Dept.  30357,  Louisiana,  Missouri  63353, _ 

PEACH,  PLUM  TREES— low  as  20<j.  Cherries, 
pears,  apples,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10^. 
Shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25^  up. 
Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for 
Free  color  catalog  and  $2.00  Free  bonus  infor¬ 
mation.  Tennessee  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  1, 
Cleveland,  Tenn. _ _ 

20  WHITE  BIRCH  for  only  $4.95— Seedlings, 
18  to  24  inch.  Bark  turns  white  after  3  to  4 
yrs.  Makes  graceful  clump  planted  several  to¬ 
gether.  Hardy.  Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Send 
for  catalog.  Musser  Forests,  Box  83-KC, 
Indiana,  Pa. _ 

1000  NURSERY  ITEMS  —  Evergreen— Tree 
Seeds,  Seedlings,  Shrubs,  Trees.  Horticultural- 
Propagation  supplies.  Catalog.  Mellingers, 
North  Lima  42,  Ohio. _ 

KELLY  DWARF  APPLES  begin  to  bear  heavy 
crops  of  giant  fruits  the  year  after  planting. 
For  orchard  or  family  use.  Largest  fruit  tree 
nurseries  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Red  Delicious, 
Yellow  Delicious,  McIntosh  and  others,  also 
dwarf  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries.  Special¬ 
ists  in  strawberries,  blueberries,  grapes,  hardy 
English  Walnuts,  chestnuts,  pecans,  etc. 
Choicest  trees,  roses,  shrubs,  ornamentals. 
Complete  Spring  Garden  Guide  and  Nursery 
Catalog  with  375  color  photos  free.  Send  name 
and  address  today.  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  967 
Maole  St..  Dansville,  N.  Y.  14437. 


PRINTING 


BEAUTIFUL  “Miniature  Art  Calendars”^  for 
Personal  or  Business  Use!  Impi'inted,  4  lines, 
15,  $2.00 — Blank,  20,  $2.00 — Send  for  Free 
Sample  and  “Bargain  Bulletin.”  Llanerch 
Shop,  538-AR,  Wales  Havertown,  Pennsylvania 
19083.  


RAW  FURS 


WANTED  —  RAW  FURS  —  Mink,  Muskrat, 
Otter,  Beaver,  Fox,  Fisher,  etc.  Top  Prices. 
Prompt  returns.  Walter  A.  (jarr,  2868  Elm  St., 
Dighton.  Mass. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FREE  FALL-HOLIDAYS  CATALOG!  Big  180 
pages!  Selected  Best  thruout  the  U.S.  ’Thou¬ 
sands  of  properties  described,  pictured — Land, 
Farms,  Homes,  Businesses — Waterfront,  Recre¬ 
ation,  Retirement.  66  Years’  service,  490  Of¬ 
fices,  36  states  Coast  to  Coast.  Mailed  Free 
from  the  World’s  Largest!  Strout  Realty,  60-R, 
E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10017. _ 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  for  farm  near 
water,  or  ocean — 1  or  2  or  3  beautiful  N.  Y. 
Central  Railway  Stations  in  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. — buildings  and  land.  Large 
frontage  on  highways,  strategic  locations. 
Harold  Bach,  82  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
P'OR  SALE:  Two  furnished  homes.  Reasonably 
priced.  Backyard  Citrus  trees.  Small  town 
near  Orlando.  Write  for  details:  P.  O.  Box 
963,  St.  Cloud,  Florida. _ 

2’/0  acre  business  location  in  Florida.  Nelson 
Wesley.  Hagerstown,  Indiana. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


WANT  TO  SELL  your  farm,  home,  motel  or 
other  business  or  real  estate  for  cash  ?  Call  or 
write,  W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y. 


SAWDUST  &  SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS  in  carload  lots. 
Sawdust  in  bulk  truckloads,  also  baled  shav¬ 
ings.  Bono  Sawdust  Co.,  33-30  127th  Place, 
Corona  68,  New  York.  Tel.  Hickory  6-1374. 

SIGNS 


PLASTIC  POSTED — Land  Signs.  Durable,  in¬ 
expensive,  legal,  free  sample.  Minuteman, 
Stanfordville,  New  York. 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS.  Mailbox  —  Lawn 
Markers,  Farm  Signs,  Special  Signs,  Printing 
all  kinds.  Sample  catalog.  Signs,  54  Hamilton, 
Auburn.  New  York  13021  Dept.  G. 


SILOS 


SILOS,  SILO  UNLOADERS— barn  cleaners. 
Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


SPARROW  TRAPS 


SPARROWS  EAT  PROFITS!  Get  new.  im¬ 
proved  trap.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Free  par- 
ticulars.  Roy  Vail,  Antwerp  10,  Ohio. _ 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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ROUND  the  KITCHEN 


*  Photo:  American  Meat  Institute 

Pork  loin  roast,  glazed  and  served  with  cherry-almond  sauce,  is  elegant 
for  very  important  guests,  yet  inexpensive  enough  for  family  meals. 


ROASTING  DIRECTIONS  -  FRESH  PORK  ROASTS 
(American  Meat  Institute) 

Approx.  Internal 

Roasting  Time  Temperature 


PORK  HAS  ALWAYS  been  one 
of  our  favorite  foods,  and  there  is 
more  good  eating  than  ever  before 
in  today’s  leaner  and  larger  pork 
loin.  It  also  provides  more  protein, 
minerals,  and  B  vitamins  per  serv¬ 
ing  —  and  now  with  price  reduc¬ 
tions  predicted,  pork  will  be  an 
even  bigger  bargain. 

Along  with  this  new-type  pork, 
have  come  changes  in  cooking 
loin  roasts.  After  extensive  studies. 
Dr.  Agnes  F.  Carlin  of  Iowa  State 
University  recommends  that  pork 
loin  roasts,  rolled  or  those  with 
bone  in,  be  roasted  to  an  internal 
temperature  of  170  F.,  rather  than 
the  earlier  recommended  tempera¬ 
ture  of  185  F.  Roasts  cooked  to 
this  temperature  shrink  less,  are 
juicier,  and  have  more  flavor. 
(This  new  temperature  does  not 
apply  to  other  cuts  of  pork.  More 
studies  are  needed  before  a  lower 
internal  temperature  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  these  cuts.) 

To  prepare  the  Roast  Pork  Loin 
with  Spiced  Cherry-Almond  Sauce 
shown  in  the  picture:  Sprinkle  meat 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Stand  loin 
(fat  side  up)  on  a  rack  in  a  shal¬ 
low,  uncovered  baking  pan.  Place 
in  center  of  preheated  slow  oven 
(325)  and  roast  until  well  done, 
using  timetable  given  below. 

The  use  of  a  meat  thermometer 
is  recommended;  insert  it  into  the 
center  of  the  thickest  muscle.  Baste 
meat  with  the  sauce  several  times 
during  last  30  minutes’  roasting 
time  and  serve  remaining  sauce 
with  meat. 

To  make  Ch erry- Almond  Sauce: 
Combine  a  12-ounce  jar  (about  1 
cup)  cherry  preserves,  ^2  cup  light 
corn  sirup,  cup  red  wine  vine¬ 
gar,  y4  teaspoon  each  —  salt,  nut¬ 
meg,  ground  cloves,  and  cinna¬ 
mon  —  and  dash  pepper.  Bring  to 
boil  and  boil  one  minute;  add 
cup  slivered,  blanched  almonds. 

New  Type  Cake 

The  following  Sesame  Crusted 


with  ALBERTA  SHACKELTON 

Cake  won  a  coveted  Blue  Ribbon 
in  the  Creative  Cooking  Contest  at 
the  New  York  State  Exposition. 
It  was  judged  the  most  unusual 
cake  using  spices  and/or  sesame 
or  other  seeds.  Here  is  the  recipe 
as  Blue  Ribbon  winner  Mrs. 
Corinne  M  Bridge,  Route  2, 
Marcy,  New  York,  presented  it. 

SESAME  CRUSTED  CAKE 

Sesame  Crust 
1/3  cup  butter 

1/2  cup  brown  sijgar,  packed 
3  tablespoons  flour 
2  tablespoons  sugar 
1/2  cup  coconut 
1/4  cup  sesame  seeds 

Cake 

1/2  cup  butter 

1  3-ounce  package  cream  cheese 
3/4  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 

11/2  cups  sifted  flour 
11/2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
1/4  teaspoon  mace 
1/4  cup  milk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Crust:  Combine  all  ingredients 
and  mix  well.  Reserve  y4  cup  of 
this  mixture.  Press  remainder  onto 
sides  and  bottom  of  a  well  greased 
pan,  9x5x3  inches.  Chill  while 
preparing  cake. 

Cake:  Cream  butter  and  cheese 
together;  gradually  add  sugar  and 
cream  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add 
eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating  well 
after  each  addition.  Blend  in  half 
the  dry  ingredients  which  have 
been  sifted  together;  then  the  milk 
and  vanilla,  and  remaining  dry 
ingredients.  Pour  into  pan. 

Add  2  tablespoons  sesame  seeds 
to  remaining  topping,  mix  well, 
and  sprinkle  over  cake.  Bake  in  a 
slow  oven  (325)  for  60  to  70 
minutes,  or  until  cake  is  golden 
brown  and  springs  back  when 
hghtly  touched.  Cool  10  minutes 
in  pan.  Remove  from  pan  and 
cool  completely  upside  down. 

Note:  1  teaspoon  grated  orange 
rind  may  be  added  when  creaming 
butter  and  cream  cheese. 


Cut 

Weight 

Leg  (fresh  ham  —  whole) 

8  lbs. 

10  lbs. 

14  lbs. 

Leg  (fresh  ham  —  butt  or 

shank  portion) 

4  to  6  lbs. 

Loin,  center 

3  to  5  lbs. 

Loin,  half  loin 

4  to  6  lbs. 

Loin,  end 

3  to  4  lbs. 

Shoulder  (butt  portion) 

bone  in 

4  to  6  lbs. 

Shoulder  (butt  portion)- 

boneless 

4  to  6  lbs. 

Shoulder  (picnic). 

bone  in 

4  to  6  lbs. 

Turkey  Dividends 

Such  good  dishes  can 

be  made 

with  left-over  turkey,  and  it  is  such 
a  convenience  to  have  frozen  tur¬ 
key  in  the  freezer  that  you  may 
want  to  buy  a  larger  bird  this  year. 

After  the  holiday  meal,  remove 
any  left-over  dressing  from  the  bird 
and  refrigerate  dressing  and  turkey 
carcass  separately  until  completely 
cooled.  Plan  to  use  dressing 
promptly.  Remove  meat  from  car¬ 
cass  with  a  good  sharp  knife,  sort¬ 
ing  pieces  into  slices,  large  chunks, 
and  small  pieces.  Pack  each  lot 
separately  in  freezer  containers. 

To  prevent  turkey  meat  drying 
out,  you  might  wish  to  almost 
cover  the  meat  with  cooled  canned 
chicken  broth  or  turkey  stock  made 
from  carcass.  Seal,  label,  and 
freeze  promptly. 

Turkey  Chowder:  Partly  cook  2 
slices  chopped  bacon;  add  a  little 
chopped  onion  and  cook  until 
onion  is  tender  and  bacon  browned. 

Cook  1  cup  diced  celery,  2  cups 
cubed  potatoes,  and  1  cup  diced, 
cooked  turkey  in  3  cups  turkey 
broth  until  tender.  Add  1  cup  whole 
kernel  corn,  cooked  bacon  and 
onion,  and  2  tablespoons  chopped 
parsley.  Thicken  with  2  table¬ 
spoons  flour  mixed  with  1  cup 
milk,  stirred  in  and  brought  to 
boiling. 

Turkey  Roll-Ups:  Make  your 
favorite  baking  powder  biscuit 
dough,  using  2  cups  flour.  Knead 
dough  lightly  on  a  lightly  floured 
board  and  roll  into  an  oblong 
about  9  X  18  inches  and  1/8  to 
1/4  inch  thick.  Spread  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  1  1/2  to  2  cups  turkey  bits 


4  1/2  hours 

185  F. 

5  1/2  hours 

185  F. 

6  1/2  hours 

185  F. 

3  to  3  1/2  hours 

185  F. 

2  1/4  to  2  3/4  hours 

170  F. 

2  2/3  to  3  1/2  hours 

170  F. 

2  1/4  to  2  2/3  hours 

170  F. 

3  3/4  to  4  1/4  hours 

185  F. 

3  to  4  3/4  hours 

185  F. 

3  to  4  3/4  hours 

185  F. 

and  small  pieces. 

1  tablespoon 

minced  green  onion  and  1  teaspoon 
minced  onion  (if  desired),  and 
enough  chicken  or  turkey  gravy  to 
moisten. 

Roll  up  tightly,  starting  at  wide 
side.  Seal  edge  and  cut  into  11/2 
inch  slices.  Place  slices,  cut  side  up, 
on  well  greased  pan,  about  1  inch 
apart  for  crisp  sides.  Bake  in  hot 
oven  (425),  15  to  20  minutes. 
Serve  with  hot  gravy,  cream  of 
mushroom  soup  thinned  to  desired 
consistency,  or  creamed  mush¬ 
rooms;  sprinkle  with  parsley. 
Allow  2  slices  per  serving. 

The  Kitchen  Bookshelf 

Cheese  In  Family  Meals  —  HG- 
112.  Includes  ideas,  recipes  and 
helpful  hints  on  choosing,  storing, 
cooking  and  serving  cheese. 

Money-Saving  Main  Dishes  — 
HG-43.  A  general  food  guide  with 
suggested  menus  and  new  recipes- 
for  thrifty,  tasty  main  dishes. 

Poultry  In  Family  Meals  —  HG- 
110.  Buying  and  storage  hints; 
recipes. 

Single  copies  of  the  above 
U.S.D.A.  bulletins  are  free  by 

sending  a  postcard  request(  include 
name,  address  and  zip  code)  to: 
Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20250. 

Feeding  A  Crowd:  Vol.  1,  How 
To  Take  It  In  Stride;  Vol.  2,  The 
Main  Course.  50  cents  each. 

Send  50  cents  for  each  booklet 
desired  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  to:  General  Foods  Kitchens, 
Dept.  MA,  250  North  St.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  10602. 
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HERITAGE 

by  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

The  timeless  hills  rest  in  the  Autumn  sun. 
The  valley  fields  are  harvested  and  bare. 
The  last  red  leaves  have  fallen  one  by  one 
To  make  the  winter  cloak  the  woodlands  wear. 
Man  looks  content  upon  this  quiet  earth, 
Knowing  the  land  he  loves  has 

served  him  well; 
Knowing  its  age-old  promise  and  its  worth, 
His  acres  hold  him  by  an  ancient  spell. 

Though  earth  may  rock  with  tumult 

and  with  storm. 

It  always  waits  the  planting  time  again. 

The  patient  seed,  the  quickening  life  to  form. 
The  upward  thrust,  the  touch  of  sun  and  rain. 
Akin  to  all  the  tillage  of  the  past, 

Man  comes  to  know  his  heritage  at  last. 
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8178 

Smoll-Medium -Large 


8178.  Keep  well 
groomed  in  this  clever, 
easy-to-sew  cover-up. 
Sizes  small  (10-12), 
medium  (14-16),  large 
(18-20).  Medium,  I/2 
yards  35 
8331.  Trim  compan¬ 
ions  are  styled  perfectly 
to  fit  the  half-sizer. 
Sizes  12/2  to  26^2-  Size 
14/2,  35  bust,  dress,  3 
yards  of  35";  jacket, 
2ys  yards. 


2870.  Capture  the  beauty  of  the  four  seasons 
with  these  lovely  panels  inspired  by  Currier 
and  Ives  prints!  They  take  so  well  to  a  bright 
assortment  of  colors  and  are  easy  to  make  in 
simple  stitches.  Pattern  No.  2870  has  hot-iron 
transfer  for  four  designs;  col 
or  chart. 


2893 


2893.  Embroidered  duck 
motifs  perk  up  a  set  of 
handy  towels  for  the 
kitchen  rack.  Pattern  has 
hot-iron  transfer  for  7 
designs;  color  chart. 


5165  f  /  SIZES 

EASY  TO  CROCHET'  |  3<>.  44 


2909.  Easy  smocking  on  gingham  adds  a 
lovely  touch  to  a  cute  turtle  pajama  bag  for 
the  youngsters.  Comes  with  pattern  pieces; 
sewing  and  smocking  directions. 

5165.  He-man  styling — a  cardigan  in  single 
crochet  and  tweedy  yarn  has  elbow  patches 
for  extra  wearability.  Crochet  directions  for 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  inclusive. 


2980.  Surprising  up¬ 
side-down  dolly  will 
delight  all  the  little 
girls.  It’s  an  ideal  gift 
that  is  so  much  fun  to 
make.  Pattern  No. 
2980  has  pattern 
pieces;  full  directions. 


5192.  A  showpiece  of 
handiwork,  this  Hit- 
and-Miss  quilt  is  sim¬ 
ple  to  make  with  left¬ 
over  scraps.  The  fasci¬ 
nating  design  can  be 
machine  or  hand 
stitched.  Pattern  has 
complete  directions. 


PATTERNS  are  35c  each.  Add  10c  per  paH-ern  for  Isf-class  mailing.  Send 
orders,  with  coin,  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  220, 
Radio  City  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019.  Write  name,  address,  zip  code, 
pattern  number  and  size  clearly. 

Send  50c  more  for  the  latest  issue  of  our  pattern  magazine  Basic  FASHION. 
Every  pattern  features  our  exclusive  Photo-Guide.  Also,  our  Needlework 
ALBUM  is  filled  with  a  wealth  of  handwork  designs.  Send  50c  for  your  copy. 


GOOD  MANAGEMENT  is  the  key... 

TO 

SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 

AN  EXPANDING 
BUSINESS 

AND 

GOOD  STATE  GOVERNMENT 


“/  have  tried  to  be  a  good  manager,” 

Governor  Rockefeller  said  at 
Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  August  24 


The  best  measure  of  that 

eight-years'  effort  is: — 

—  A  greatly  improved  public  school  system,  with 
vast  savings  to  local  school-tax  payers,  through 
a  147%  increase  of  State  Aid  for  schools; 

—  The  construction  or  improvement  of  12,000 
miles  of  highways  —  and  a  ten-year  extension 
of  the  Erwin  town  road  improvement  program; 

—  A  potential  10  cents  a  hundred-weight  increase 
of  dairymen's  income  through  standardization 
of  milk; 

AND 

MANY  OTHER  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  FOR 
AGRICULTURE  AND  ALL  OF  THE 
STATE’S  PEOPLE 


FOR  CONTINUED  GOOD 
MANAGEMENT  OF  STATE 
AFFAIRS  VITAL  TO  YOU  — 

VOTE 

THE  ROCKEFELLER  TEAM 

and 

A  REPUBLICAN  LEGISLATURE 

RURAL  CITIZENS  FOR  The  Rockefeller  Team 

Chairman  —  Bernard  W.  Potter  _  3110 

Co-Chairmen  —  Mrs.  Warren  Hawley  A  RDDUbliCBII  LD^isIdtUrG 

Mrs.  Alton  Knight 

Republican  State  Committee  315  State  Street  Albany,  New  York 
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Travel  Anywhere 
With  TSB 


American  Agriculturist  Tours  FREE 

Department  0-1 

Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc.  TRAVEL 

60  Dedham  Avenue 

Needham,  Massachusetts  02192  BOOKLET 

Please  rush  me  free  information  on  the  American  Agriculturist  -  TSB 
Air-Sea  Holiday  in  South  America. 

Name _ _ 

Address _ : _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

PLEASE  PRINT 


a4ijJl  The  Highlights 

Of  Glamorous  South  America 
On  The  American  Agriculturist  Jf  ^ 

Air  Sea  Tour  ! 


See  banana  plantations, 
coffee  growing,  ranching 
operations,  the  modern 
and  ancient  cities  of  our 
southern  neighbors. Enjoy 
opportunities  to  shop  for 
exotic  mementos. 


See  world  renowned  sights,  including 
old  Panama  and  the  Canal.  Look  for 
venerable  Neptune  as  you  cross  the 
Equator.  Best  of  all,  take  the  heart 
out  of  our  cold  northern  winter  as  you 
fly  quickly  south,  return  by  lazy,  lei¬ 
surely,  luxurious  Grace  Line  ship. 
Travel  the  no-worry  way  with  friendly 
American  Agriculturist  folks  under 
the  competent  direction  of  Travel 
Service  Bureau.  Write  today. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES  WANTED  TO  BUY 


READ?  for  selection!  economy!  Write:  Paper¬ 
back  Library,  Box  1308,  So.  Sarr  Gabriel,  Calif. 
91777. 


TIMBER 


WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER,  also  Sawmill 
Operators  and  Loggers  with  equipment.  Write 
Joseph  T.  Rossi  Corp.,  Higganum,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  STANDING  HARDWOOD  Timber. 
Highest  prices  ever,  buy  on  percentage  basis 
or  lump  sum.  Arnold  Moore,  Jr.,  Salisbury 
Center,  N.  Y.  Phone  429-7875. 


TIRES 


TRUCK  *  FARM  *  CAR-~Used  Tires— Excel. 
#1—650x16  6  ply  $8.50:  700x16  6  ply  $10.00; 
750x16  8  ply  $12.00:  900x16  8  ply  $15.00:  750x20 
8  ply  $15.00;  825x20  10  ply  $20.00:  900x20  10 
ply  $20.00;  1000x20  12  ply  $25.00:  Farm  Tire 
Specialist — Airplane  Conversion,  New  Truck — 
Tractor  Tires  also  available.  Write  for’complete 
list.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Sorry  no 
C.O.D.’s.  Cans  Tire,  1001  Broadway,  Chelsea, 
Mass.  Tel:  889-2035.  Area  Code  617. 


TIRE  CHAINS 


TIRE  CHAINS:  Passenger  cars,  farm  tractors, 
trucks,  graders,  heavy  duty — low  prices — 
prompt  shipment.  Write  for  tii'e  chain  catalog. 
Southern  Parts  Corporation,  1268  N.  7th, 
Memphis.  Tennessee  38107. 


TRAVEL 


ONE  OF  OUR  most  popular  services  to  readers 
is  sponsoring  and  arranging  tours  and  cruises. 
They  are  popular  because  the  worries  about 
foreign  customs,  handling  baggage,  value  of 
foreign  money,  language  barriers,  tickets, 
reservations,  etc.,  can  be  forgotten.  Trained, 
experienced  escorts  take  care  of  everything  for 
you — even  tipping.  For  details  on  our  future 
tours,  write  American  Agriculturist  Tours,  Box 
370,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14851. 
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“OLD  CAR,  ANY  Year,  Any  Condition.”  Box 
722.-  Paterson.  N.  J. _ 

HARNESS,  SLEIGH,  HAND-BELLS,  for  col¬ 
lection/display.  Rev.  Ernest  Droppa,  57  Salis- 
bury.  Little  Falls,  New  York  13365. 


WOMEN’S  INTEREST 


RAISE  RABBITS  for  us  on  $500  month  plan. 
Free  details.  White’s  Babbitry,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio. 

MONEY  IN  DONUTS — Make  new  greaseless 
donuts  in  Kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes. 
Duncan  Ray,  Waseca.  Minnesota  56093. 

Siting  flannels— rich  Colors!  45  wide. 

Pi'emier  quality.  Beauty  blended-finest  Rayon- 
Celanese  Acetate.  Washable.  Crease  resistant. 
Save!  Samples  10^.  Kroona  Fabrics,  2005-AF 
Taylor,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55418. 

FREE  COLOR  CATALOG— 230  gifts  for  your 
Christmas  and  year-round  list.  Charles  Davis, 
686E  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02139. 

HALF  APRONS— 3  for  $2.25,  Bib  $1.25,  Cob- 
blers  $1.50.  Pauline  Nash,  LaFargeville,  N.  Y. 

PAINTING  WITH  SEEDS— Ideal  for  Christ- 
mas  Gifts.  Full  Size  Patterns,  Detailed  Instruc¬ 
tions,  55^  each  or  5  for  $2.00.  Bonus  with 
$4.00  Order.  Rooster,  Hen,  Turkey,  Deer, 
Cornucopia,  Santa,  Peacock,  Flower,  Fruit, 
Pheasant,  Eagle,  Others.  Pat’s  Handicrafts, 
PO  Box  307,  Center,  Texas  75935. _ 

RAISE  $40,  $200,  $400  ...  or  more  for  your 
Church  or  Group  with  Folding  Indoor  Clothes 
Dryers.  100  Dryers  sent  on  Credit.  Have  10 
members  sell  10  Dryers  at  $1.  each.  Return 
$60. — keep  $40.  Free  details,  write  Anna  Wade, 
Dept.  9CX,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24505. 

WEAVE  RUGS — Make  Good  Profits-  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Free  catalog,  sample  card, 
and  low  prices  on  carpet  warp,  rug  filler, 
looms,  parts,  inexpensive  beam  counter.  If  you 
have  loom  advise  make,  weaving  width  please. 
OR.  Rug  Company,  Dept.  N642,  Lima,  Ohio. 


7266.  Knitted  blouse  -  stockinette 
stitch,  diamond  trim;  with  or  with¬ 
out  sleeves.  Directions  for  sizes 

35  cents. 


All  Printed  Patterns 


32-34;  36-38  incl. 


7082.  Lacy  jacket  in  shell- stitch 
crochet;  has  pineapple  trim.  Use 
3 -ply  fingering  yarn.  Directions 
for  sizes  32-46  incl.  35  cents. 

7182.  Cap,  mittens  --  Christmas 
joy  for  a  little  girl.  Combine  white 
and  a  color.  Crochet  directions  for 
sizes  4  to  10  yrs.  incl.  35  cents. 


4618,  Sew  jumper  and  blouse  plus 
smart  variations.  Half  Sizes  12^- 
26|.  See  yardage  requirements  in 
PRINTED  PATTERN.  35  cents. 

4539.  Easy  skimmer  has  pockets 
and  panel.  PRINTED  PATTERN  in 
Misses'  Sizes  12-20.  Size  14:  3i 
yards  35-inch.  35  cents. 

4903.  Side -buttoned  casual,  bias¬ 
binding  trim.  PRINTED  PATTERN 
Women's  Sizes  34-48.  Size  36:  3i 
yards  39- inch.  35  cents. 

659.  Gay  toaster  -  cover  Senorita 
to  whip  up  of  scraps.  A  sure  gift 
hit!  Pattern  pieces  and  directions 
for  toaster  doll.  35  cents. 

7326.  His  'n'  Her  slippers  —  fast 
knitting  with  2  strands  of  knitting 
worsted.  Directions  for  His,  Her 
Sizes  S,  M,  L  incl.  35  cents. 


DRESS  and  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  35^!  each.  Add  10^  each  for 
Ist-class  mailing  and  special  handling.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to: 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10011.  Write  name,  address,  pattern  size,  numbers  clearly* 
EXTRA!  125  Wonderful  Fashions  in  our  Fall-Winter  PRINTED  PATTERN 
CATALOG.  One  free  pattern  —  clip  coupon  in  Catalog.  Send  50f2  now. 

Order  your  1967  jumbo  NEEDLECRAFT  CATALOG.  Over  200  designs - 
fashions,  accessories,  crafts.  2  free  patterns  in  Catalog.  Send  25^  today. 

Value!  Get  25  complete  patterns  for  luxury  decorator  accessories  in  brilliant 
DECORATE  WITH  NEEDLECRAFT.  Be  smart,  send  50^  for  your  copy. 
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JUST  A  HOUSEWIFE  .  .  . 


by  Burgess  Lawrence* 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  wondered, 
maybe  when  you  were  up  to  your 
elbows  in  a  sink  full  of  dishes,  if 
it  wouldn’t  be  nice  to  do  some¬ 
thing  else?  Well,  at  times  I  have. 
And  I’ve  watched  friends  stay 
home  with  their  chores  and  seethe 
inwardly,  while  others  have  taken 
off  their  aprons  and  gone  on  to 
what  they  considered  better  things. 
I’ve  thought  about  this  a  good 
deal,  and  have  come  up  with  some 
observations  which  I’m  sure  will 
tide  me  over  a  time  I  might  be 
tempted  to  “take  a  header”  and 
find  a  job  away  from  home. 

I  guess  we  all  like  to  make  the 
most  of  our  abilities,  so  perhaps 
it  is  a  happy  sign  if  we  want  to 
take  on  a  little  more  than  just 
housekeeping,  and  to  explore  the 
larger  areas  that  lie  within  our 
grasp.  But  first  things  first!  And 
here  I  am  with  a  job  already  —  a 
family  who  needs  all  my  abilities, 
as  well  as  my  enthusiasm  and 
interest  in  their  lives. 

Homemaking  is  itself  a  career 
and  a  mighty  satisfying  one  too! 
I’ve  never  done  anything  that  I 
enjoyed  as  much  as  working  and 
playing  with  our  children  and 
watching  them  grow. 

Happiness  Is 

Family  happiness  is  such  an 
accumulation  of  little  things,  and 
one  of  the  nicest  features  of  being 
home  during  these  pre-school  years 
is  that  we  all  have  time  for  each 
other.  My  toddler  came  up  to  me 
the  other  day  with  a  book  almost 
as  big  as  he  is,  and  unmistakably 
said  for  the  first  time,  “Wead  a 
tory.”  I  took  him  on  my  lap  and 
watched  his  eyes  grow  big  as  he 
listened  to  the  adventures  of 
“Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears.” 

I  have  time  to  take  him  and  his 
sister  to  look  at  the  piggies  and 
throw  them  scraps  of  apple;  we 
try  to  coax  the  chipmunk  from  his 
hideaway  under  the  shed,  but  he 
won’t  come  until  we  are  out  of 
sight.  And  if  we  catch  another 
glimpse  of  him,  it’s  with  tilted  head 
and  tail  erect,  rigid  and  fearful, 
ready  to  disappear  if  we  return. 

There’s  time  to  make  the  won¬ 
derful  home-baked  breads  that  my 
family  loves  and  time  to  perch  on 
the  kitchen  stool  and  talk  over  the 
day’s  events  with  our  eight-year 
old  when  he  comes  home  from 
school. 

What  am  I  trying  to  say?  Only 
that  homemaking  is  a  lot  of  fun 
and  that  it  is  more  to  me  than  just 
housekeeping.  It  is  a  real  satis¬ 
faction  to  be  involved  in  this  career 
which  includes  my  husband  and 
our  three  children.  And  right  now 
I  don’t  want  to  turn  my  attention 
elsewhere. 

Usually  I  can  count  on  an  in¬ 
teresting  day  right  here  at  home 
too  —  like  the  time  the  rabbit  got 

•  Genoa,  New  York 
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loose!  My  son  has  a  bunny  which 
is  kept  in  a  large  wire  pen  outside. 
Early  one  morning  this  rabbit  got 
out,  the  dog  saw  him,  and  they 
were  off.  Our  son  took  this  pretty 
seriously  and  raced  to  the  house, 
so  I  dropped  what  I  was  doing 
and  dashed  out  to  attempt  a  rescue 
operation.  Imagine  if  you  can,  in 
this  order,  one  scared  rabbit,  the 
dog,  my  son,  me  in  bedroom  slip¬ 
pers,  our  small  daughter  ...  all 
in  single  file,  but  at  high  speed, 
circling  the  barn  two  or  three  times! 
Finally,  the  poor  animal  took 
refuge  in  some  rose  brambles  while 
we  sailed  around  still  another  time. 

When  we  came  to  a  stop,  out  of 
breath  and  panting,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  we  must  have  been  quite 
a  sight.  And  I  had  no  idea  that 
anything  was  going  to  happen  be¬ 
tween  the  corn  flakes  and  the  eight 
o’clock  news!  In  each  day  there 
are  laughs,  the  tedium  of  chores, 
success  and  disappointment ...  in 
short,  life  itself. 

I’ve  come  to  think  a  wise  mother 
is  the  one  who  attends  to  the  real 
needs  of  her  family,  enjoys  the 
day-by-day  happenings  with  them, 
and  then  uses  the  rest  of  her  time 
in  whatever  way  is  most  satisfying 
to  her.  If  you  find  that  what  you 
enjoy  most  is  to  scrub  things  until 
they  glisten,  or  to  make  wonder¬ 
fully  light  cakes  for  your  family, 
you  have  found  a  vocation.  But 
why  apologize  for  it  if  you  would 
rather  play  the  piano  than  polish 
the  silver,  or  attend  an  interesting 
meeting  than  make  a  cake,  or  fit 
in  a  part-time  job  if  that  is  what 
you  truly  like  best? 

Homemaking  is  a  fine  job  in 
itself,  so  why  replace  it?  Instead, 
let’s  enhance  it  with  additional 
interests  —  projects  and  dreams  for 
the  future  that  include  everyone 
in  the  family  and  which  give  all  a 
chance  to  be  happy,  useful  indi¬ 
viduals. 


HOME  WORKSHOP 


Does  Fido  need  a  new  house? 
How  about  a  little  red  barn?  It’s 
quick  and  easy  to  make  a  snug, 
well-ventilated  dog  house  of  out¬ 
door  plywood.  Pattern  242  gives 
material  list,  actual-size  guides  and 
construction  steps. 

Send  35  cents  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Pattern  Dept.,  Bedford 
Hills,  New  York. 


It’s  ’ 

warm’n 

•  • 


Here’s  why.  Exclusive  Thermo-Ply  insulation  makes  sure  even  suh-zero 
cold  can’t  penetrate.  And  cleated  soles  and  heels  give  you  sure  footing. 
Look  to  the  waterproof  Oneida  for  slipper  comfort  in  the  boot  you 
wear  all  day.  No  boot  outwears  Red  Ball. 


look  for  the  Red  Ball  by  Ball-Band,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 


Red  Ball  Oneidall 


Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion. 


Address, 


City_ 


-State . 


HOLIDAY 

IN 

MEXICO 

Ideal  Time  -  February 


See  the  best  of  our  southern 
neighbor  at  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  beat  the  northern  winter. 
Spend  a  half  a  month  on  another 
outstanding  tour  with  friendly 
American  Agriculturist  folks  un¬ 
der  the  no- worry  direction  of  ex¬ 
perienced  Travel  Service  Bureau. 

See  the  land  of  the  Spanish 
C  onquistador s  -  historic  T  a  x  c  o 
where  Cortes  discovered  silver - 
now  famous  for  handmade  silver¬ 
ware,  modern  Mexico  City,  and 
the  famous  resort  of  Acapulco - 
to  name  a  few  of  the  highlights  of 
this  grand  tour. 


American  Agriculturist  Tours  FREE 

Department  P-1 

Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc.  TRAVEL 

60  Dedham  Avenue 

Needham,  Massachusetts  02192  BOOKLET 


Please  rush  me  free  information  on  the  American  Agriculturist  -  TSB 
Mexican  Holiday 


Name 
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VOTE  "NO" 

New  York  State  voters  will  be 
asked  at  this  election  to  approve 
or  disapprove  a  lottery.  Gambling 
is  against  the  law  and  it  is  im¬ 
moral.  In  effect  the  state  is  asking 
you  to  break  its  own  law.  I  hope 
you  will  vote  a  great  big  NO. 

SHEEP  STONES 

Mrs.  Anne  C.  Holst  of  East 
Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  writes, 
“Rocks  are  the  things  which  I  have 
die  most  of  on  my  farm.  But  while 
cursing  them  I  have  really  become 
fascinated  with  the  many  uses  peo¬ 
ple  have  found  for  them  over  the 
years  —  such  as  millstones,  cider- 
press-bases,  lye  or  leach  stones, 
milestones,  and  stones  for  a  stone 
wall  fence.  But  recently  I  saw  some 
sheep  stones.” 

Now  I  like  to  puzzle  you  on  this 
page  occasionally  so  I’ll  bet  that 
not  many  of  you  can  tell  what 
sheep  stones  were.  I  will  give  the 
answer  on  this  page  in  an  early 
issue. 

Mrs.  Holst  also  writes  an  en¬ 
couraging  word  about  how  much 
she  likes  my  book,  “Journey  to 
Day  Before  Yesterday”.  She  says, 
“You  bring  to  today  a  touch  of 
yesterday  that  means  an  awful  lot 
to  me.” 

One  of  the  greatest  compensa¬ 
tions  one  can  get  out  of  life  is  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  helping  the 
people  who  travel  with  him  over 
the  rough  places. 

IT  IS  LATE 

Inflation  is  rapidly  growing 
worse.  The  buying  power  of  your 
dollar  grows  less  each  day. 

Taxes  are  the  highest  ever  and 
are  fast  growing  higher. 

The  cause  of  both  these  evils  is 
government  extravagance.  Gov¬ 
ernment  leaders  .  .  .  local,  state  and 
federal  .  .  .  vie  with  one  another  to 
spend  and  spend  and  spend. 

Some  of  the  spending  is,  of 
course,  necessary.  Much  is  not, 
or  could  be  delayed  until  there  is 
money  to  pay  for  the  projects. 

When  you  are  short  of  money 
you  pull  in  your  belt  and  go  with¬ 
out  everything  except  essentials. 
When  government  is  short  it  levies 
more  taxes,  more  of  your  money. 

I  am  all  for  new  projects,  but 
not  when  they  lead  to  financial 
ruin.  Why,  for  example,  all  the 
hurry  and  the  billions  to  get  to 
the  moon?  Is  it  really  to  get  there 
or  “to  keep  up  with  the  Jones’s” 
( the  Russians)? 

For  another  example,  why  all 
the  billions  for  the  anti-poverty 
campaign  to  help  people  —  many 
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of  whom  won’t  help  themselves? 
Let’s  help  those  who  really  need  it 
but  slow  it  down  and  go  carefully. 
The  same  goes  for  many  other 
projects. 

Pay  as  you  go  and  avoid  debt 
as  you  would  avoid  the  devil. 


TURN  CALENDAR  BACK 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  stories  of 
the  way  our  fathers  lived  and 
worked  are  being  lost,  for  they  are 
a  most  important  part  of  our  his¬ 
tory.  Because  there  have  been  so 
many  changes  in  the  last  fifty  or 
seventy-five  years,  young  people 
have  no  idea  of  what  life  was  like 
in  the  horse  and  buggy  days. 

No  one,  of  course,  really  wants 
to  turn  the  clock  or  the  calendar 
back  to  day  before  yesterday.  If 
we  could  and  did,  we  would  wish 
mighty  soon  that  we  had  a  return 
ticket  back  to  now. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  fun  sometimes 
to  dream  about  our  youth  and  the 
happy  times  most  of  us  had  then 
and  it  is  interesting  to  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  know  what  life  was  like  when 
grandpa  was  a  boy. 

That  is  the  reason  I  wrote  the 
book  “Journey  to  Day  Before 
Yesterday,”  first  to  bring  back 
your  happy  memories  and  second 
to  record  stories  of  the  ways  our 
fathers  worked,  lived  and  had  fun, 
before  these  stories  are  lost. 

That  the  book  fills  a  need  is 
shown  by  the  big  response.  Every 
mail  bring  more  and  more  orders. 


Have  some  consideration  for  the 
producers  who  have  to  raise  the 
money  the  government  spends. 
Have  some  consideration  for  those 
who  will  follow  us,  whom  we  are 
leaving  with  a  financial  burden 
that  they  may  never  be  able  to 
throw  off. 

It  is  a  lesson  of  history  that 
when  people  get  mad  enough  they 
do  something  about  it. 

How  mad  are  you? 

IT  IS  GETTING  LATE. 

THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD 

In  counselling  students  of  Ithaca 
Gollege,  I  find  that  their  greatest 
difficulty  is  in  being  unable  to  read 
and  comprehend  rapidly.  In  col- 


After  readers  read  a  copy,  they 
think,  “How  my  father  or  mother 
or  friend  would  love  this  book.” 
So  they  immediately  order  a  copy, 
or  copies,  for  presents.  Perhaps 
the  book  will  solve  your  Ghristmas 
present  problem. 

You  can  get  a  copy  of  “Journey 
to  Day  Before  Yesterday”  beauti¬ 
fully  bound  and  illustrated  by  old- 
time  pictures  by  sending  your 
order  with  check  or  money  order 
for  $5.95  (plus  twelve  cents  tax  in 
New  York  State)  by  writing  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Dept.  Book, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

WHY  NOT? 

Almost  every  time  I  pick  up  a 
newspaper  I  read  of  a  disastrous 
farm  fire.  More  often  than  not  it 
is  caused  by  a  defective  or  over¬ 
loaded  electric  wiring  system. 

Each  year  we  are  increasing  the 
load  on  our  wiring  system,  often 
beyond  what  it  was  designed  for 
in  the  first  place. 

Would  you  sleep  better  nights 
if  you  were  absolutely  sure  that 
your  wiring  system  was  safe?  Why 
not  have  it  thoroughly  checked? 


lege  there  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  reading  to  do.  Far  more  than 
most  young  people  have  ever  done 
before  in  their  lives  and  unless  they 
can  read  and  understand  fast  they 
soon  get  behind  and  discouraged 
and  dropped  out  of  college. 

The  time  to  learn  to  read  is  from 
your  earliest  years. 

The  place  to  learn  to  read  is  in 
the  home. 

The  how  to  read  comes  from 
practice  at  every  spare  moment. 

Most  children  don’t  read  much 
any  more  except  for  comics 
because  the  time  is  taken  with  so 
many  other  activities,  like  record 
playing,  television,  automobiles 
and  social  events. 

When  I  was  young  there  was 
not  much  else  to  do  for  recreation 
except  to  read.  The  two  best  ways 
to  teach  children  to  read  are,  one 
— -  surround  them  with  plenty  of 
good  magazines  and  books,  and 
second  —  set  the  example  by  read¬ 
ing  yourself. 

There  is  a  wonderful  world  of 
books  and  those  who  discover  it 
will  add  many  happy  and  profit¬ 
able  hours  to  their  lives. 


WHAT  ABOUT  IT? 

Every  fall  as  I  ride  about  the 
countryside,  I  am  always  a  little 
saddened  by  the  number  of  rural 
homes  whose  beauty  is  ruined  by 
unnecessary  clutter,  trash  of  almost 
every  kind  and  description. 

We  are  told  that  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  a  child  is  reared 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life 
mlluences  him  for  better  or  worse 
all  the  rest  of  his  life.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  it  is  good  to 
rear  children  in  the  country  is  to 
surround  them  by  all  manner  of 
growing  things  and  a  beautiful 
country  landscape,  all  of  which  is 
lost  around  so  many  rural  farms 
and  homes  because  of  trash  which 
could  be  cleaned  up  in  a  few  hours 
of  work. 

^  o 

EASTMAN'S  CHESTNUT 

Unfortunately  for  farmers,  and 
I  think  for  America  itself,  the  farm 
vote  is  growing  less  and  less  in 
numbers  because  of  the  rapidly 
decreasing  number  of  farms.  Dairy 
farms  have  decreased  one  third  in 
New  York  State  since  1959. 

However,  it  was  not  so  long 
ago  that  all  political  candidates 
tried  to  make  every  kind  of  appeal 
for  the  farmers’  vote  and  whenever 
the  candidate  could,  he  always 
talked  about  being  a  larmer  him¬ 
self,  though  he  probably  had  not 
done  a  stitch  of  farm  work  in  thirty 
years. 

Here’s  a  story  that  hits  that 
nail  squarely  on  the  head. 

The  candidate  was  making  a 
political  speech  to  a  farm  audience. 
“I’m  a  practical  farmer,”  he 
shouted,  “and  in  sympathy  with 
farmers.  I  can  plow,  reap,  milk 
cows,  in  fact  I  doubt  whether  any 
of  my  hearers  can  name  one  single 
thing  about  a  farm  that  I  cannot 
do.” 

Voice  from  the  back  of  the  hall, 
“Gan  you  lay  an  egg?” 
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Thanksgiving 

Prayer 


We  know,  God,  that  that  little 
band  of  Pilgrims  who  sat  down 
to  the  first  Thanksgiving  dinner 
in  the  fall  of  1621  had  few 
material  blessings  for  which  to 
be  thankful.  We  know.  Father, 
that  of  the  102  on  the  May¬ 
flower  44  .  .  .  nearly  half.  .  . 
died  of  disease  and  privation 
during  that  first  awful  winter 
after  they  landed  in  1620.  We 
know  that  all  of  them  would 
have  died  in  the  next  year  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  friendly 
Indians  who  showed  them  how 
to  hunt  and  how  to  grow  corn. 
The  Pilgrims  indeed  had  little 
for  which  to  be  thankful. 

Deep  in  our  hearts.  Father, 
some  of  us  at  least,  realize  that 
no  people  on  this  earth  have 
more  to  be  thankful  for  than  we 
Americans  in  this  year  of  1966. 

But  sadly  we  acknowledge 
til  at  the  Pilgrims  were  more  ap- 
I  preciative  than  we  are.  It  would 


seem  that  appreciation  is  inverse¬ 
ly  proportional  to  what  we  have, 
the  more  we  have  the  more  we 
want,  and  the  less  grateful  are 
we  for  it. 

So,  God,  we  come  to  you  on 
this  Thanksgiving  Day  and  on 
all  the  days  and  years  to  come 
for  help  to  appreciate  all  our 
material  blessings  and,  what  is 
much  more  important,  to  ask 
for  Your  help  to  realize  the  need 
in  our  own  lives  of  those  same 
qualities  of  the  spirit  which  will 
make  the  Pilgrims  remembered 
as  long  as  time  endures.  Help 
us,  God,  we  pray  you,  to  be 
grateful  to  you,  more  apprecia¬ 
tive  and  less  critical  of  our  loved 
ones  who  do  so  much  for  us,  of 
our  friends  who  help  to  make 
hfe  more  endurable  and  for 
America,  our  country  which  is, 
with  all  of  its  faults,  the  greatest 
in  the  world. 


SSrS  SERVICE  BUREAU 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 


NEW  YORK 

Mr,  Harry  A.  Phillips,  Wayne 

$  2.35 

(refund  on  plants) 

Mrs.  Ellen  Jane  Overly,  Watkins  Glen 

8.85 

(refund  on  keets) 

Mrs.  Dennis  O'Dea,  Kirkwood 

.94 

(refund  on  chicks) 

Mr.  Wm.  D,  Hakala,  Cambridge 

65.02 

(refund  on  boat) 

Mr.  Harry  Edlck,  Little  Falls 

166.50 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr,  Ray  Haggerty,  Philadelphia 

5.19 

(refund  on  clothes) 

Mr.  Lawrence  Poiczynski,  Utica 

87.00 

(refund  or  order) 

Mrs.  Mary  Green,  Medina 

825.45 

(payment  for  eggs) 

Mr.  Leroy  Frasier,  Fort  Plain 

87.00 

(refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Vera  Stalker,  Norwich 

4.40 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  David  H.  Lewis,  Chester. 

19.86 

(refund  on  seat  covers) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Clayton  Horst,  Reinholds 

15.00 

(payment  on  bad  check) 

Mrs.  A.  V.  Bair,  Lower  Burrell 

8.95 

(refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Ruth  White,  Springville . 

193.25 

(refund  of  premium) 

MAINE 

Mr.  Stuart  Record,  Livermore  Falls 

69.00 

(refund  on  radio) 

Mr.  Donald  Webster,  New  Sharon 

4.25 

(refund  on  order) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  Guy  Cochran,  Meredith 

15.00 

(refund  on  brake  cables) 

Mr.  Joseph  Lamirande,  Claremont 

4.95 

(refund  on  order) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Piper,  So.  Royalton 

188.75 

(refund  on  chicks) 

CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  Arthur  J.J.  Lyon,  N.  Grosvenordale 

2.00 

(overcharge  refund) 

THEFT  REWARD 

A  $25.00  reward  check  has  been 
sent  to  our  subscriber,  Mr.  Earl 
Warner,  R.  D.  1,  Montrose,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  On  January  4,  1966, 
two  men  and  a  woman,  pretending 
to  be  magazine  salesmen,  called 
at  the  home  of  the  W arners. 

While  the  woman  talked  in  the 
greenhouse  with  Mrs.  Warner 
about  magazines  and  plants,  the 
men  bound  Mr.  Warner’s  hands 
and  feet,  gagged  him  and  covered 
his  head  with  a  coat.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  ransack  the  house,  took 
a  collection  of  rare  coins  as  well 
as  Mr.  Warner’s  social  security 
checks  for  December  and  January, 
and  left  in  a  brown  station  wagon. 

After  they  had  left,  Mrs.  Warner 
found  her  husband  where  he  had 
been  thrown  into  a  corner.  The 
phone  wires  in  the  house  had  been 
cut  but  Mrs.  Warner  notified  the 
State  Police  at  New  Milford  from  a 
phone  in  the  greenhouse.  Corporal 
Charles  Davis  and  Trooper  Ron¬ 
ald  Cranage  investigated. 

Subsequently,  the  three  culprits 
were  caught  and,  according  to 
Sheriff  Carl  Johnson  of  Susque¬ 
hanna  County,  they  received  sen¬ 
tences  ranging  from  nbt  less  than 
6  months  to  not  more  than 5  years. 

DO  YOU  RECALL? 

'‘This  may  seem  like  an  odd 
request  hut  could  you  kindly  tell 
me  how  many  seats  were  in  the 
old  Toonerville  Trolley?  This 
comic  strip  has  not  been  seen  by 
me  in  at  least  15  to  20  years,  but 
this  is  why  I  ask.  My  brother,  now 
stationed  in  Viet  Nam,  plays  a 
game  they  call  ‘Do  You  Recall?’' 
with  other  service  men  and  the 
object  is  to  try  to  remember  old 
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comic  strips,  movies,  etc.  For  in¬ 
stance,  someone  might  ask,  ‘Who 
was  Buck  Roger’s  girl  friend?’ 
or  “What  was  the  name  of  Tillie 
the  Toiler’s  boss?”  So  far,  the 
Toonerville  Trolley  has  everyone 
stopped  cold,  no  one  can  remem¬ 
ber.  When  my  brother  wrote  me 
and  mentioned  this  I  immediately 
tried  to  find  out 

“If  you  would  have  by  chance 
an  old  picture  of  the  Toonerville 
Trolley  or  would  know  the  answer 
as  to  how  many  seats  it  had,  I 
would  appreciate  hearing  from 
you.  ” 

Gordon  Conklin,  our  editor, 
wrote  to  a  friend  at  King  Features 
Syndicate  to  ask  if  he  could  help 
in  answering  this  unusual  request. 
We  were  told  that,  although  Fon¬ 
taine  Fox  did  not  work  for  King 
Features,  his  Toonerville  Trolley 
was  well  known  throughout  the 
industry.  It  is  our  understanding 
the  trolley  accommodated  six  peo¬ 
ple.  There  was  a  bench  on  each 
side  which  held  three  people.  Also 
there  were  three  windows  on  each 
side. 

Our  subscriber  has  forwarded 
this  information,  together  with  a 
drawing  of  the  trolley,  to  her  broth¬ 
er,  and  we  hope  it  will  bring  plea¬ 
sure  to  him  and  his  friends.  We 
are  printing  her  letter  in  the  belief 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  many  read¬ 
ers  as  well  as  a  relief  from  the 
many  warnings  and  complaints 
with  which  we  usually  fill  these 
columns. 


WHOSE  DOLLAR? 

Late  in  September  we  received 
a  one  dollar  bill  in  an  envelope 
postmarked  Winthrop,  Maine. 
There  was  no  name  or  address  in 
or  on  the  envelope.  We  assume  it 
was  for  a  one-year  subscription. 
With  about  700  families  in 
Winthrop  and  549  more  on  the 
Winthrop  R.D.’s,  we’re  stuck.  Can 
you  help?  To  eliminate  any  jokers 
who  may  claim  it,  please  tell  us 
what  the  dollar  bill  had  around  it. 

- - - - 

Inquiries  and  letters  to  the  i 
<  Service  Bureau  should  be  ad- 
dressed  to  Service  Bureau, 
American  Agriculturist  and  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  Box  370,  Ith-  | 

I  aca.  New  York. 

— - h 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Oralie  Dorothy  Robichard,  whose 
last  known  address  was  Saugus, 
Mass. 


Mrs.  M  J.  McLain,  who  at  one 
time  lived  on  Baldwin  St.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 


Any  descendants  of  Henry  and 
Emma  Reakes  Bell,  who  came 
from  England  and  settled  in  Trux- 
ton,  N.  Y.  about  1910. 


\NhILE  hunting  DEER  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Paul 
Dygert  of  Poland,  N.Y.  was  shot  in  the  right  hip  by  a  30-06 
from  an  unseen  hunter.  Laying  in  snow  he  unloaded  his  rifle. 
His  brother  came  to  see  the  cause  of  the  shots,  then  went 
for  help.  Rushed  to  the  hospital  by  ambulance  Mr.  Dygert 
stayed  there  58  days  recovering  from  a  fractured  hip  and 
internal  injuries. 


Receiving  a  $1060.00  North  American  check  from  local  agent  Ellis 
Smith  of  Richfield  Springs,  N.Y.  Mr.  Dygert  gave  this  letter  of  thanks. 


Oscar  B.  Butler,  Rushford,  N.Y . $  577.05 

Fell  from  truck — broke  knee 
Fred  Kruemberg,  Corbettsville,  N.Y.  658.46 
Hit  by  hay  bale — ini.  back,  neck,  ribs 

Duane  Buman,  Nineveh,  N.Y .  267.85 

Attacked  by  cats — biten  hand 

Ruth  Keller,  Conewango  Valley,  N.Y .  171.14 

Caught  in  hay  baler — broke  foot 
William  Isiodori,  Randolph,  N.Y.  247.28 

Slipped  and  fell — broken  arm 

Hollis  Tucker,  Auburn,  N.Y .  485.85 

Fell  from  hay  load — broke  wrist 

John  Young,  Union  Springs,  N.Y .  240.00 

Thrown  from  tractor— cuts  and  bruises 

Frank  Gatto,  Jamestown,  N.Y .  1335.28 

Hit  by  large  piece  of  steel — head  inj. 

Susie  Hartman,  Elmira,  N.Y .  1044.01 

Caught  in  rug — broken  foot 

Elbert  Moyer,  Greene,  N.Y.  .  1662.27 

Tractor  accident — inj.  head,  broke  arm 

Stephen  T.  Duso,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y .  713.95 

Fell  downstairs — injured  back 

Theodore  Law,  E.  Freetown,  N.Y .  234.28 

Hit  by  falling  timber — inj.  head 

Laura  Turner,  Davenport,  N.Y.  . . .  .  307.14 

Auto  accident — multiple  cuts  &  bruises 

Gordon  J.  Smith,  E.  Concord,  N.Y .  589.72 

Pinned  by  tractor — inj.  knee 

Blanche  Santimaw,  Saranac,  N.Y.  .  270.42 

Auto  accident — broke  rib,  inj.  back 

Luke  Palmer,  Chateaugay,  N.Y .  376.61 

Truck  accident — inj.  arm 

Robert  F.  MacVean,  Johnstown,  N.Y .  106.43 

Fell  off  tractor^ — injured  leg 

Bert  Amend,  Corfu,  N.Y .  174.86 

Caught  in  pulley — broke  finger 
George  E.  Rowan,  Herkimer,  N.Y.  ....  421.15 
Grading  machine  tipped  over — multiple  inj. 

Carl  Bates,  Lorraine,  N.Y .  563.40 

Fell  through  roof — injured  shoulder 
Richard  Brown,  Adams  Center,  N.Y.  . .  151.40 
Caught  in  gears — injured  hand 

Arthur  Burnham,  Glenfield,  N.Y.  .  893.60 

Hit  by  tree — broke  leg 

Loran  Lee,  Lowville,  N.Y .  262.28 

Fell  off  barn  roof — broke  leg 

Robert  Beecher,  Livonia,  N.Y .  534.05 

Hit  by  steel  rod — inj.  eye 

Millicent  Smith,  Eaton,  N.Y.  .  822.23 

Pushed  by  calf — injured  leg 

Ben  Smith,  Rochester,  N.Y .  531.42 

Tripped  and  fell — broke  ankle 

Delphine  Going,  Randall,  N.Y .  2250.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 
Lawrence  Lederhouse,  Ransomville,  N.Y.  183.55 
Caught  between  tractor,  cleaner — 
broke  arm 

Marion  Bartlett,  Lee  Center,  N.Y.  .  272.71 

Caught  in  pulley — injured  finger 


Howard  King,  Sr.,  Elbridge,  N.Y .  $  313.91 

Fell  from  sawhorse — broke  ribs 

Francis  Herendeen,  Macedon,  N.Y .  511.50 

Caught  in  windrower — injured  hand 

Jesse  Wolfe,  Kendall,  N.Y .  472.30 

Auto  accident — back  and  chest  inj. 

Charlotte  Mead,  Richland,  N.Y .  1452.00 


Knocked  down  by  cow — injured  arm,  shoulder 

Mark  Mahardy,  Richfield  Springs,  N.Y.  1325.00 
Hit  by  falling  limb — broken  back 
Gertrude  Brenenstuhl,  Petersburg,  N.Y.  260.00 

Slipped  on  rug — broke  wrist 


Margaret  Brown,  Gouverneur,  N.Y .  438.34 

Fell  from  tractor — broke  rt.  ankle 

Robert  Meashaw,  Potsdam,  N.Y.  .  154.29 

Fell  from  roof  of  house,  multiple  inj. 

Martha  T.  Dayton,  Stamford,  N.Y .  850.70 

Slipped  off  ladder — broke  leg 

Harry  Warne,  Romulus,  N.Y .  426.31 

Thrown  from  combine — injured  back 

Ray  Risley,  Rathbone,  N.Y .  809.85 

Struck  by  flying  board — broke  leg 

Charles  German,  Bath,  N.Y.  .  157.58 

Using  table  saw — cut  fingers 
Gene  A.  Walter,  Divine  Corners,  N.Y.  ..  186.42 

Kicked  by  cow — broke  hand 

Barbara  Bialeski,  Cutchogue,  N.Y .  372.11 

Tripped  and  fell — broke  toe 

Lochary  VanKirk,  Newfield,  N.Y .  334.39 

Fell  on  hay  elevator — broke  ribs 

Frank  Stapan,  Newfield,  N.Y .  244.56 

Hit  by  baler  trip  arm — inj.  chest,  arm 

Leon  Soudan,  Walworth,  N.Y.  .  350.70 

Cranking  tractor — broke  arm 

Jay  Thorn,  Clyde,  N.Y.  .  858.46 

Auto  accident — head  injuries 

Read  F.  Eberstein,  Perry,  N.Y .  222.86 

Rammed  by  heifer — broke  finger 

Mary  Rice,  Mansfield,  Pa .  334.09 

Fell  thru  barn  floor — broke  rib 

Elizabeth  L.  Ward,  Sylvania,  Pa .  245.57 

Ran  into  clothes  shoot — injured  ankle 

Lewis  Van  Ord,  Jr.,  Russell,  Pa .  566.97 

Fell  from  scaffold — chest  injury 

Mary  Lou  Blystone,  Edinboro,  Pa .  313.55 

Serving  volley  ball — inj.  hand 

Angel  Colon,  Monroeville,  N.J .  1143.25 

Thrown  from  farm  truck — broken  leg 

Elliott  Bell,  New  Egypt,  N.J .  350.00 

Tractor  upset — internal  injuries 

Matilda  Roseberry,  Washington,  N.J .  651.42 

Car  accident — multiple  cuts  &  bruises 

Chester  Steiner,  Greenfield,  Mass .  339.50 

Truck  accident — multiple  injuries 

Duane  Litchfield,  Wells,  Maine  .  138.00 

Cranking  tractor — broke  wrist 

Harold  Colby,  Sr.,  Penacook,  N.H .  517.46 

Log  binder  loosened — broke  jaw,  cut  face 

Gordon  McGann,  Poultney,  Vt .  186.50 

Kicked  by  cow — injured  back 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

{In  New  York  State) 

The  North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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Remington  knows  what  you  want  in  a 
chain  saw.  It  must  be  rugged,  yet  compact 
and  lightweight  with  plenty  of  cutting  power. 
A  Remington  starts  fast .  . .  cuts  fast . . .  keeps 
up  with  the  toughest  production  schedule. 

Remington  knows  what  you  need  in  a 
chain  saw.  Years  of  research  and  engineering 


know-how  bring  you:  A  power-packed  4  cu. 
in.  engine — 13  lb.  maneuverability — Roller 
Bearings  used  throughout — An  exclusive  Roller 
Nose  Guide  Bar  to  reduce  friction  and  boost 
power  20% — A  pre- heated  pressurized  auto¬ 
matic  oiling  system*  for  increased  chain  and 
bar  life  and  worry-free  operation. 


Also  see  Remington's  Super  754  PL-4,  PL-6.  *A  vailable  at  slight  extra  cost 


Most  extensive  guarantee  in  the  chain  saw  industry 


REMINGTON  CHAIN  SAW  2  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  INC.  guarantees  this  product  against 
manufacturing  defects  in  materials  and  workmanship  for  2  years  or 
20,000  trees,  whichever  comes  first.  Should  your  REMINGTON  chain 
saw  require  service  under  the  guarantee,  send  it  prepaid  to  Remington 
Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Power  Tools  Department,  Park  Forest,  Illinois. 
Defective  parts  will  be  replaced  without  cost  of  parts  or  labor  to  the 
original  purchaser.  Your  chain  saw  will  be  returned  to  you  prepaid. 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


...OUTCUTS,  OUTLASTS  'EM  ALL 


J^mington, 


Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.  Park  Forest, 


DISTRIBUTORS 

John  Reiner  &  Co.,  Inc. 

94-15  150th  St.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  New  York  11433 
John  Reiner  &  Co.  of  Syracuse  Corp. 

2250  Park  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  13208 
Garden  State  Tool  &  Supply  Co. 

5-7  Main  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  07505 
Newark  Specialty  Co. 

20-24  Prince  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  07103 

DEALERS 

NEW  YORK 

ABC  Rent-All  —  New  Hyde  Park 
A  &  F  Tool  Rental  —  Rosedale,  L.  I. 

A  1  Rental  —  Lynbrook 

Aabel  Sales  —  Moravia 

Arkwright  Inc.  —  New  York 

Art’s  Lawnmower  Shop  —  Mayville 

B  &  H  Saw  Sales  —  Elizabethtown 

Bernard  Barber  —  Morrisonville 

Beadle  &  Co.  —  Richfield  Springs 

Beldens  Saw  Sales  &  Service  —  N.  Ticonderoga 

Bellows  &  May  —  Middletown 

Biddle  Purchasing  Co.  —  New  York 

Stanley  Bills  —  Northville 

Blumer  Supply  —  Weedsport 

Bob’s  Gulf  &  TV  Service  —  Thendara 

Bob’s  Lawn  &  Garden  Mart  —  Chatham 

Maurice  Bowers  —  Trumansburg 

Bowman  Sales  &  Service  —  Clinton  Corners 

Bruns  Trucking  —  Davenport 

Burgers  Sales  &  Service  —  Catskill 

George  Burnison  —  Attica 

Cain  Tractor  &  Implement  Co.  —  Cortland 

Ben  Caliendo  Equipment  Rental  —  Ozone  Park 

Cameron  &  Cameron  —  Athol 

Carl  s  Lawnmower  Shop  —  Patchoque,  L.  I. 

Carpenter  &  Sunderland  —  Broadalbin 

Centereach  Lawnmower  Center 

—  Centereach,  L.  I. 

Chiavetta  Bros  Inc.  —  Wellsville 
Thomas  C.  Chiavetta  —  Brant 

A.  R.  Christiano  Hardware  &  Implement 

—  Leicester 

Clarence  Lawnmower  Service  —  Clarence 
Clarkstown  Equipment  —  Spring  Valley 
Clinton  Farm  Supply  —  Clinton 
C.  Mark  Corp.  —  Hicksville,  L.  I. 

Community  Rent-Alls  —  No.  Merrick,  L.  I. 
Contractors  Supply  Corp.  —  Long  Island  City 
Contractors  Supply  Corp.  —  Westbury,  L.  I. 
Contractors  Trading  Co.  —  New  York 
H.  W.  Cook  Farm  Service  —  DeRuyter 
Cowans  Esso  Service  —  Burke 
A.  R.  Davis  —  Ithaca 
E.  R.  De  Coste  &  Sons  —  Mooers  Forks 

M.  C.  &  C.  M.  Drake  —  Arcade 
Dry  den  Implement  Inc.  —  Dry  den 

Ed’s  Mower  Shop  —  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson 

Fabius  Hardware  —  Fabius 

Fairville  Garage  —  Newark 

Farm  &  Home  Store  —  Madison 

Richard  Farr  —  Long  Lake 

Finger  Lakes  Equipment  Co.  —  Waterloo 

The  Fix  It  Shop  —  New  Lebanon  Center 

Flushing  Saw  Shop  —  Flushing 

Fort  Neck  Tool  Rental  Co.  —  Massapequa 

Eugene  Fortier  —  Tupper  Lake 

Stanley  Freeman  —  West  Leyden 

Freeport  Equipment  Sales  &  Service  —  Freeport 

Howard  L.  Gage  Inc.  —  Altamont 

George  Engine  &  Lawnmower  —  Norwich 

Gilling  &  Nedrow  —  Kings  Ferry 

Pete  Giltz  Implement  Co.  —  Theresa 

Glen  City  Garage  —  Watkins  Glen 

Glen  Head  U-Rent  —  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 

Goodrich  Implement  Co.  —  Johnson  City 
A.  J.  Grabs  Sons  —  Hudson 
Graves  Logging  Supply  —  E.  Cobleskill 
Greenville  Farm  Supply  —  Greenville 
E.  Gumienik  —  East  Randolph 
Hallsville  Farm  Supply  —  Ft.  Plain 
Edgar  Handy  Garage  —  Sharon  Springs 
R.  S.  Hardic  &  Son  —  Edmeston 
Everett  Hawley  —  Callicoon 
Hayes  Exchange  Store  &  Auction  Service 

—  Penn  Yan 

Ralph  C.  Herman  Co.,  Inc.  —  Marlboro 

Hillmann  Bros.  Equipment  Co.  —  Selkirk 

Don  Howard  —  Canandaigua 

Jess  F.  Howes  —  Sidney  Center 

Huntington  Grinding  —  Huntington  Station 

R.  Max  Hyde  —  Middleport 

Jim’s  Garage  —  Ft.  Johnson 

George  A.  Jolley  —  Salem 

Kellers  Saw  Shop  —  Elmira 

Douglas  Kelly  &  Son  —  Margaretville 

R.  G.  Kentner  &  Sons  —  Lisbon 

Keough  Marine  Sales  —  Saranac  Lake 

Kinneys  Plowing  &  Trucking  Co.  —  Camden 

T.  J.  Klindt  —  Downsville 

Kyles  Farm  Machinery  —  Martville 

Lange  Hardware  —  North  Bellmore 

Larry’s  Mid-Island  —  Glen  Cove 

Larry’s  Saw  Shop  —  Kanona 

Lester’s  Service  —  Essex 

Liddle  Brothers  —  Andes 

Liffco,  Inc.  —  Mineola,  L.  I. 

Long  Island  Lawnmower  —  Inwood,  L.  I. 
I^ughman  Building  Supply  —  Cairo 
Louis  Lawnmower  —  Briarcliff  Manor 
Lou’s  Repair  Shop  —  Middletown 
Mac’s  Service  —  Vermontville 
Mahoney  Clarke  Inc.  —  Long  Island  City 
Main  Motors  Inc.  —  Corinth 
Main  &  Pickney  —  Auburn 
Mallettes  Garage  —  Harrisville 
Marshall  Machinery  —  Merrick,  L.  I. 

Master  Equipment  —  De  Freestville 
Bob  McKerrow  &  Son  —  Springville 
McKerrow  Bros  —  Freedom 
Mike’s  Bicycle  Shop  —  Elma 
Mike’s  Lawnmower  —  Poughkeepsie 
Mike’s  Small  Engine  Repair  —  Monroe 
H.  G.  Miller  Service  —  Mexico 
Miller  Place  Service  Station  —  Miller  Place 

N.  Y.  Plumbers  Specialties  Co.  —  Bronx 
Francis  Nicholl  —  Deer  River 
Edward  Oliver  —  Nineveh 

Oneida  Milling  Co.  —  Oneida 
Ovid  Small  Engine  Clinic  —  Ovid 
Pearl  River  Cycle  Co.  —  Pearl  River 
C.  V.  Pierce  Company  —  Pleasantville 
Pope  Brothers  Garage  —  New  Berlin 
Power  Mower  Repair  —  Kingston 
Nelson  Pratt  —  Schuylerville 


Precissioneer  Inc.  —  Port  Washington 
Purdy’s  Lawnmower  —  Amityville 
Quackenbush  Lawnmower  &  Engine 
Sales  &  Service  —  Meehan icsville 
Quality  I,awnmower  Service  —  Peekskill 
Arthur  Rauft  —  Bayshore,  L.  I. 

Rice  &  Sons  —  Corning 
Robert’s  Chainsaws  —  Chestertown 
J.  D.  Robertson  &  Sons  —  Nichols 
Robins  Brothers  —  Saugerties 
Rolle  Brothers  —  Riverhead,  L.  I. 

Route  9  Motor  Service  —  South  Glens  Falls 
Rowe-Hendrickson  Saw  Filing  —  Port  Jervis 
Roy  Brothers  —  Pine  Island 
Rubino  Hardware  —  Cambridge 
Russell  Equipment  Co.  —  Marcellus 
Rus.sell’s  Sales  &  Service  —  Walton 
Schleede  Farm  Supply  —  Lyons 
Schoharie  Equip.  Corp.  —  Middleburg 
Scoland  Farm  Machinery  —  Millerton 
Seneca  Supply  &  Equip.  Co.,  Inc.  —  Ithaca 
Shaw  Jobson  —  Haverstraw 
Sheehan  Hardware  —  Jamaica 
Sipple  Service  —  Hankins 
Slabes  Garage  —  Little  Falls 
Sochackies  Garden  Center  —  Roosevelt,  L.  I. 
Stillwell  Equipment  —  Elmsford 
Stillwell  Supply  Co.  —  Long  Island  City 
Syracuse  Farm  Supply  Corp.  —  Syracuse 
David  Teuscher  —  Rome 
Theimers  Garage  —  Monticello 
Thruway  Engine  Clinic  —  Schnectady 


Clinton  P.  Tompkins  —  Liberty 
Tracy  Saw  Sales  —  Speculator 
Trio  Wholesalers  Inc.  —  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 
Trimalawn  Equipment  Co.  —  Staten  Island 
Unitco  Rental  —  Mineola,  L.  I. 

United  Rent-Alls  of  Cen.  Nassa — East  Meadows 

United  Rentals  —  Port  Jefferson 

Utter  Brothers  —  Pawling 

Vails  Gate  Rental  Mart  —  Vails  Gate 

Ralph  Verbridge  —  East  Williamston 

Vernon  Machine  Garden  Supply 

—  Northport,  L.  I. 

George  Von  Bargen  —  Stone  Ridge 
Waterbury  &  Coe  FD  &  FM  Supply 

—  Cazenovia 

West  Shokan  Garage  —  West  Shokan 
West  Seneca  Tool  Rental  —  Buffalo 
Westwood  Paper  Co.,  Inc.  —  New  York 
George  W.  White  —  Whitney  Point 
John  Widrich  —  Lowville 
Wilson  Farm  Service  —  Constable 
Yale  Hardware  —  Milford 

NEW  JERSEY 

Al’s  Place  —  Woodstown 
Barg  &  Morfford  —  Freehold 
Blairstown  Electric  Co.  —  Blairstown 
Contractors  Supply  Corp.  —  Englewood 
Contractors  Trading  Co.  —  Hoboken 
Cooney  Welding  &  Machine  Co.  —  Mt.  Holly 
Dick’s  Lawnmower  Service  —  Morganville 
Force  Machinery  —  Union 


Galbo  Co.  —  N.  Bergen 
Gauthier  Door  Check  —  Maplewood 
Grovers  Mill  Co.,  Inc.  — ■  Princeton  Jet. 
Heyniger  Brothers  —  Belmar 
Histands  Garage  —  Mantua 
Homecraft  Rental  Service  —  Succasunna 
Hewlett  Hardware  —  Absecon 
Charles  Hurff  —  Monroeville 
Oscar  Jenkins  Co.  —  Mullica  Hill 
K  &  H  Auto  Stores  —  Pitman 
Kish  Brothers  —  Highland  Park 
Manns  Hardware  —  Hewitt 
Master  Grinding  Co.  —  Denville 
McManus  Floor  Machine  —  Hackensack 
New  Jersey  Lawn  &  Power  Mower  —  Ledgewood 
Northern  Valley  Mower  &  Equip.  Shop 
—  Old  Tappan 
Olden  Supply  —  Trenton 
Passaic  Grinding  Shop  Inc.  —  Passaic 
C.  W.  Plummer  —  Salem 
Pops  Tool  &  Machinery  —  Paterson 
Wm.  Potter  &  Son  —  Middletown 
Reeves  Lumber  Co.  —  Port  Elizabeth 
H.  G.  Rice  —  Edgewater 
Lester  T.  Roark  Farm  Supply  —  Elmer 
Rusnak  Brothers  Inc.  —  Hammonton 
The  Sharp  Shop  —  Midland  Park 
Sheldon  Dix  Saw  Service  —  New  Market 
Sirco  Products  —  Haddonfield 
Slusars  Garage  —  Swedesboro 
Sparta  Tool  Rental  —  Sparta 
United  Rent-Alls  of  Lakeland  —  Haskell 
Steve  Willand  —  Montville 


Agway  wants 
to  take  you  here 


It’s  all  part  of  Agro-Vision . . .  exploring  new 
frontiers  in  crop  growing.  You  can  win  an 

all-expense-paid  family  trip  to  Alaska.  Enter 
Agway’s  AGRO-VISION  Member  Participa¬ 
tion  Program.  If  you  win,  you  have  a  choice 
of  one  of  four  Alaskan  tours.  Agway  pays 
for  everything  for  14  days,  for  you,  your 
wife  and  your  children.  Hundreds  of  other 
prizes.  All  you  need  is  a  good  idea.  Ask 
your  Agway  Cropman  for  details. 

Exciting  developments  in  Agway’s  Com¬ 
plete  Crop  Service.  Act  now  for  biggest 
savings  on  Agway  fertilizers. 

Save  by  taking  your  fertilizer  now.  Save 
even  more  by  paying  now.  The  deadline  for 
biggest  savings  is  December  10. 

Introducing  Agway  GRO-LEAF,  the  new 
hi-nitrogen,  hi-potash  formula  many  crop 
growers  have  asked  for.  This  15-8-12  all- 
granular  Agway  fertilizer  will  help  you  to 


meet  the  problem  of  overcoming  potash- 
deficiency  .  .  .  aiding  proper  crop  maturity 
and  increasing  resistance  to  diseases  and 
insects. 

Agway  Corn  Starter.  It  was  introduced  in 
some  areas  last  year,  is  already  a  winner 
in  getting  corn  off  to  a  sure,  fast  start.  (So 
popular  that  Agway  produced  nearly  three 
times  the  original  production  estimate!) 
Available  in  your  community  this  year. . .  if 
you  grow  corn,  you  need  Agway  Corn 
Starter. 

Why  does  Agway  go  to  the  trouble  of  cer¬ 
tifying  its  spreading  equipment?  To  make 
sure  you  get  an  accurate  and  fully  effective 
spreading  job ...  All  equipment  is  checked 
periodically  and  all  operators  are  thor¬ 
oughly  trained,  to  help  you  make  the  most 
of  every  pound  of  lime  and  fertilizer  you 
buy.  Get  your  order  in  early. 


How  many  new  crop  programs  from  Agway 
this  year?  They  include  ones  on  corn, 
grain,  and  silage,  permanent  forage,  tem¬ 
porary  forage.  All  programs  cover  every 
detail... you  don’t  miss  a  step  in  getting 
big,  money-making  yields.  Get  your  Agway 
crop-program  folders  today. 

Your  Agway  Cropman  is  ready  to  work 
with  you  on  your  complete  crop-growing 
needs.  And  he'll  help  you  get  in  on  Agro- 
Vision,  too.  Ask  him  for  entry  blanks  and 
contest  details. 


COMPLETE  CROP  SERVICE 

for  greater  net  returns 


MEXICAN 

VACATION 

IT’S  FUN  to  travel  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  especially  when 
we  go  South  of  the  Border  to  suuuy 
Mexico!  The  dates  for  our  Mexican 
Holiday  are  February  11-26,  just 
when  you’ll  feel  like  getting  away 
from  the  snow  and  cold  of  our 
Northeastern  winter. 

Our  adventure  begins  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  leave  New  York  City  and 
head  south  for  that  enchanting 
foreign  land,  full  of  historical  in¬ 
terest,  Old  World  charm,  brilliant 
flowers,  colorful  native  people,  and 
a  climate  that  many  claim  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world. 

On  this  tour,  we  will  visit  many 
of  the  best  loved  places  in  Mexico, 
including  Mexico  City  and  nearby 
University  City  with  its  magnificent 
buildings,  the  Castle  of  Chapulte- 
pec  and  colorful  flower  market  of 
Dolores,  the  Pyramids  of  Teotihua- 
can,  the  floating  gardens  of  Xochi- 
milco,  Cholula,  Fortin,  Puebla, 
Cuernavaca,  the  quaint  mountain¬ 
side  town  of  Taxco,  and  anyone 
who  wishes  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  the  Bullfight. 

This  is  another  of  our  famous 
all  expense-no  worry  tours,  and  it 
will  be  directed  by  our  travel 
agents,  the  Travel  Service  Bureau 
of  Needham,  Mass.  Those  of  you 
who  have  traveled  with  us  before 
know  this  means  perfection  in 
every  single  detail. 

Why  not  send  today  for  a  free 
copy  of  the  printed  itinerary  which 
will  give  you  complete  information 
about  this  delightful  winter  tour? 
People  are  already  starting  to  sign 
up  for  the  trip  —  people  you  would 
enjoy  traveling  with,  and  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  experiences  of 
any  A. A.  tour  is  the  lasting  friend¬ 
ships  made. 

South  American  Vacation 

If  you  hurry,  it  is  still  possible 
to  join  our  Air-Sea  Tour  to  South 
America,  January  11  to  February 
9.  We  will  fly  to  Rio  and  then  on 
down  the  eastern  coast  visiting 
many  fascinating  cities  on  theway. 

Crossing  over  to  the  west  coast, 
we  visit  Santiago  and  then  board 
die  Santa  Magdalena  at  Lima. 
Cruising  northward,  we  go  ashore 
at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  to  see  a 
banana  hacienda  and  then  con¬ 
tinue  to  Panama.  We  spend  a 
morning  in  delightful  Old  Panama 
City  before  passing  through  the 
Canal  in  the  afternoon. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  it  today.  We’ll  be  glad  to 
send  you  either  or  both  tour  itin¬ 
eraries,  and  we  hope  you’ll  come 
with  us  and  see  for  yourself  how 
much  fun  it  is  to  travel  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 


Gordon  Conklin,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  370-T 

Ithaca,  New  York  14850 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the 
following  tour  itineraries: 

Mexico _  South  America - 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 


(Please  print)Zip  Code 
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Editorials 


by  GORDON  CONKLIN 


LEHER  TO  MY  DAUGHTER 

I  can  still  remember  the  way  your  eyes 
sparkled  as  you  looked  at  the  pictures  of 
Santa  Claus  in  the  bedtime  storybook  long 
ago  .  .  .  and  your  gleeful  shouts  when  “Santa” 
came  through  the  door  at  your  first  Sunday 
School  Christmas  party.  You  hung  your  stock¬ 
ing  carefully  in  those  yesteryears  .  .  .  dream¬ 
ing  of  the  goodies  that  would  pour  from  that 
wondrous  bag  carried  by  the  jolly  old  elf. 

The  years  have  come  and  gone  since  then, 
and  with  them  you  have  developed  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  Christmas 
and  the  legend  of  Santa  Claus.  You  have 
wistfully  laid  aside  the  visions  of  the  North 
Pole  workshop,  with  its  busy  and  happy  elves 
.  .  .  replaced  by  a  growing  understanding  of 
the  holiday’s  spiritual  message,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  man’s  generosity  toward  his  fellow 
man.  However  much  I  might  tell  you  about 
“the  spirit  of  giving”  or  the  symbolism  of 
Christmas  tradition”  the  fact  cannot  be  dis¬ 
guised  .  .  .  there  is  no  Santa  Claus. 

Now  you  are  moving  toward  the  time  when 
it  will  be  your  turn  to  move  into  the  arena  of 
productive  living  .  .  .  taking  up  your  full  share 
of  responsibilities.  You  will  find  that  many 
people  .  .  .  old  enough  in  years  to  be  called 
adults,  but  childish  in  their  attitude  .  .  .  still 
literally  believe  in  Santa  Claus.  They  vaguely 
think  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  being  staffed  by 
jolly  elves  that  turn  out  wealth  in  the  form  of 
dollar  bills  .  .  .  completely  ignoring  the  fact 
that  wealth  consists  of  goods  and  services 
created  by  responsible  people.  “Federal  aid” 
and  “state  aid”  are  thought  to  be  manna  from 
Heaven,  rained  down  from  an  inexhaustible 
and  magic  storehouse. 

There  are  other  symptoms  of  this  delusion 
of  irresponsibility,  but  these  will  be  enough  to 
illustrate.  It  sounds  a  bit  grim,  I  suppose,  but 
the  blunt  fact  is  that  there  is  no  Santa  Claus 
at  the  North  Pole,  at  the  South  Pole,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  at  Albany  ...  or  anywhere  else. 

In  those  years  I  mentioned  that  we  both 
remember  so  fondly,  someone  worked  to  create 
.  .  .  and  pay  for  .  .  .  the  toys  and  dolls  that 
delighted  your  heart  at  Christmas  time.  It’s 
the  same  now  .  .  .  governments  at  all  levels 
only  distribute  what  has  been  taken  from  the 
fruit  of  human  effort. 

Don’t  get  the  idea  that  I’m  “agin  govern¬ 
ment”  and  its  multitude  of  essential  activities. 
My  point  is  that  you  and  me  and  our  neigh¬ 
bors  are  citizens  of  a  nation  where  we  bear 
great  responsibility  for  how  our  government 
is  run  .  .  .  and  we  pay  the  bills  for  public  pro¬ 
grams. 

There  is  no  magic  about  creating  the  things 
you  and  I  want .  .  .  they  are  a  result  of  effort, 
of  taking  risks,  of  working  long  hours,  of 
self-discipline!  As  a  general  life  principle,  one 
never  gets  something  for  nothing. 

True,  some  of  the  folks  I  told  you  about 
have  been  able  to  get  without  ever  giving  of 
themselves  .  .  .  but  only  by  being  parasites  on 
those  who  are  ...  or  who  have  been  .  .  .  pro¬ 
ductive.  Strangely  enough,  our  society  has 
begun  to  think  of  “justice”  as  dividing  produc¬ 
tion  equally  rather  than  providing  equal  op¬ 
portunities  to  be  productive. 

There  are  those  who  would  deeply  resent 
my  “destruction”  of  the  myth  of  Santa  Claus, 
because  mankind  has  for  ages  dreamed  of  a 
workless  existence  ...  of  reclining  on  a  couch 
with  a  magic  lamp  whose  genie  would  bring 
everything  one  wanted.  But  you  will  discover 
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that  a  greater  wisdom  than  ours  created  us  to 
grapple  joyously  with  challenge,  to  push  rest¬ 
lessly  beyond  the  horizon,  to  find  satisfaction 
in  creativity,  to  enjoy  living  most  in  the  midst 
of  worthwhile  accomplishment,  to  be  really 
alive  only  as  we  lose  our  petty  personal  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  battle  for  purposes  beyond  our¬ 
selves. 

RAILROAD  ROULEHE 

For  months  .  .  .  nay,  for  years  .  .  .  propos¬ 
als  to  lower  northeastern  freight  rates  on  feed 
and  feed  ingredients  have  been  going  ’round 
and  ’round.  Just  before  any  one  of  them 
became  effective,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  suspend  them  again.  The 
latest  episode  of  this  sorry  saga  scuttled  a 
proposal  that  was  to  become  effective  October  1 . 

Northeastern  poultrymen  are  particularly 
concerned  about  rail  rates  that  put  them  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  with  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  South  and  in  Delmarva.  Rail  lines 
were  willing  to  lower  northeastern  rates  .  .  . 
and  make  rate  schedule  changes  that  in  gen¬ 
eral  moved  traditional  schedules  toward  the 
realities  of  the  20th  century. 

However,  some  powerful  interests  would  be 
financially  disadvantaged  by  such  changes 
.  .  .  among  them  several  milling  firms  in  the 
Midwest,  a  seafaring  union,  and  the  City  of 
Buffalo.  In  response  to  pressure  from  these 
groups,  the  ICC  chose,  for  the  umpteenth  time, 
to  block  a  change  that  would  have  benefitted 
northeastern  agriculture. 

It’s  a  decision  that  is  bad  for  farmers,  and 
in  the  long  run  bad  for  the  railroads  .  .  . 
likely  to  delay  for  perhaps  a  year  or  more 
any  further  action,  and  further  reduce  sagging 
feed  tonnages  moving  by  rail  into  the  North¬ 
east. 

NO  APOLOGIES 

Why  is  it  that  when  food  prices  rise  some 
farm  spokesmen  feel  a  compulsive  urge  to 
apologize  endlessly  to  consumers?  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  criss-crosses  the  land, 
explaining  the  economic  facts  of  life  to  angry 
urban  politicians,  to  consumer  organizations, 
to  newspaper  editors  .  .  .  although  he  admitted 
in  what  he  thought  was  a  closed  session  that 
it’s  best  to  “slip,  slide  and  duck”  questions 
about  rising  food  prices.  It’s  as  though  a  sin 
of  the  first  magnitude  had  been  committed 
when  food  prices  rise.  Some  folks  talk  as 
though  the  peasantry  had  revolted  against 
the  aristocracy. 

Meanwhile,  the  labor  union  leaders  join 
the  angry  howls  about  the  rising  cost  of  living 
.  .  .  when  they  can  find  time  from  their  job  of 
wresting  higher  wages  for  their  members,  that 
in  turn  raise  the  cost  of  living.  How  often  do 
you  hear  Jimmy  Hoffa  apologize  to  consum¬ 
ers  for  the  fact  that  a  hike  in  wages  to  team¬ 
sters  piloting  milk  tank  trucks  raises  the  cost 
of  a  quart  of  milk? 

A  rash  of  strikes  over  the  next  six  months 
will  result  in  generally  higher  wages  .  .  .  rais¬ 
ing  farm  production  costs,  and  also  pushing 
up  costs  in  the  distribution  sector  of  agri¬ 
business.  Result  .  .  .  higher  food  costs,  only 
a  fraction  of  which  end  up  in  the  farmer’s 
pockets.  The  farmer  makes  a  convenient  whip¬ 
ping  boy  for  the  whole  thing,  especially  by 
clever  politicians  who  know  where  the  votes 
are. 


But  I’ve  got  news  for  politicians  and  con¬ 
sumers  alike  .  .  .  farmers  are  becoming  more 
sophisticated  in  politics  and  economics  every 
day,  more  business-oriented,  less  willing  to 
farm  as  a  “way  of  life”  regardless  of  alterna¬ 
tive  opportunity.  If  people  want  to  continue 
having  an  overflowing  abundance  of  luxuries 
like  food  and  fiber,  then  they  will  have  to 
accept  price  increases  for  them  .  .  .  just  as  the}^^ 
readily  do  for  necessities  like  whisky  and 
tobacco. 

Farmers  are  highly-skilled  technicians  and 
managers,  risking  large  amounts  of  capital 
.  .  .  and  they  owe  no  apology  to  anyone  for 
increases  in  at-the-farm  food  prices.  In  fact, 
such  increases  are  long  overdue. 

WARMONGERER 

At  least  part  of  the  reason  for  chronic  ... 
and  recently  acute  .  .  .  labor  shortage  on 
northeastern  farms  is  the  growing  war  in 
Viet  Nam.  A  larger  number  of  American 
servicemen  are  on  the  scene  there  today  than 
were  in  Korea  at  the  height  of  that  ruckus. 
Throbbing  war  industries  raise  wages  ever 
higher  to  attract  a  larger  work  force  at  home. 

Just  think,  only  a  few  years  ago  .  .  .  1964 
to  be  exact .  .  .  a  presidential  candidate 
brought  forth  a  storm  of  criticism,  from 
voters  and  his  opponent  alike,  for  suggesting 
it  might  be  necessary  to  bomb  North  Viet 
Nam.  Imagine  that! 

! 

GOOD  BRIDGE 

Visited  a  while  ago  with  Charles  Tutton  of 
Ithaca,  who  is  working  full  time  at  a  machine 
shop  in  the  city,  and  also  operating  the  home 
place  as  a  part-time  farmer.  He  was  justly 
proud  of  a  beautiful  field  of  Niagara  oats  he 
grew  last  summer  .  .  .  planted  early  (April  18)  | 

as  they  should  be.  ] 

Part-time  farming  provides  a  good  bridge  i 
for  those  working  primarily  off  the  farm  and  ! 
wanting  to  move  toward  farming  full  time,  or  [ 
for  those  who  are  in  the  process  of  shifting  i 
from  farming  to  other  occupations.  1 

There  have  been  heated  charges  that  the  j 
“part-timers,”  using  capital  earned  in  off-  | 
farm  employment,  have  offered  unfair  compe¬ 
tition  to  full-time  farmers.  Proposals  have  even 
been  made  to  artificially  limit  access  to  the 
profession  of  tilling  the  soil  .  .  .  perhaps  by  j 
licensing  farmers,  as  Jim  Patton  of  the  NFU  j 
once  advocated.  i 

Actually,  though,  the  figures  show  that  the  j 
“part-timers”  produce  only  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  nation’s  total  farm  output,  i 
With  the  spectre  of  food  shortages  replacing  j 
the  bogeyman  of  surpluses,  the  world  is  now  - 
happy  with  every  ounce  of  farm  production  i 
it  can  get  .  .  .  regardless  of  who  produces  it. 

Part-time  farming  is  desirable  in  many  | 
s itu  atio n s  .  .  .  to  supplement  retirement  j 
incomes  of  older  people,  to  provide  stimulating  f 
work  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  youth,  j 
to  provide  interesting  activities  for  urbar  | 
workers  who  prefer  to  live  in  the  country  .  .  I 
as  well  as  to  grease  the  wheels  of  transition 
either  into  ...  or  out  of .  .  .  full-time  farming 

I  conclude  that  part-time  farming  makes  a 
constructive  contribution  to  the  rural  North 
east. 

WHERE  THEY  AT? 

Whatever  became  of  those  economic 
“experts”  who  claimed  only  a  few  short  years 
ago  that  low  milk  prices  were  responsible  for 
surplus  production?  I  suspect  they  are  all 
testifying  busily  to  anyone  who  will  listen  that 
the  way  to  stimulate  milk  production  now  is 
to  raise  the  price! 

Some  folks  have  no  problem  answering 
the  famous  question,  “What  is  truth?”  Simple, 
to  them  .  .  .  it’s  whatever  serves  their  purposes 
best  at  the  moment. 
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Food  For 

The  Spirit 


by  Robert  Clingan 


WHAT  FAITH  IS  NOT 


SO  OFTEN  a  counterfeit  form 
of  faith  has  been  passed  for  the 
real  thing.  Good  corrective  lenses 
to  spiritual  eyesight  may  be  found 
in  thinking  about  what  faith  is  not. 

Faith  is  not  a  tether  that  checks 
our  investigation  and  holds  us 
back  from  exploring  the  basis  of 
our  honest  doubts. 

Faith  is  not  a  pair  of  blinders 
placed  years  ago  on  city  horses 
pulling  wagons  down  a  noisy 
street.  The  horse  was  to  look  to 
neither  the  right  nor  left;  his  vision 
was  limited  to  straight  ahead.  True 
faith,  properly  understood,  does 
not  limit  our  range  of  vision  nor 
require  us  to  consider  only  certain 
kinds  of  information  in  our  honest 
search  for  truth. 

Neither  is  faith  a  fancy,  gift- 
wrapped  package.  It  is  not  a 
Christmas  package  that  is  not  to 
be  opened  until  a  certain  day  and 
a  certain  season  is  here.  There  is 
not  the  package  quality  of  “take 
it  or  leave  it,”  “all  or  nothing”  to 
the  offerings  of  honest,  vital  and 
viable  faith.  A  packaged  statement 
of  religious  truth  reduces  faith  to 
blind  acceptance.  True  faith  has 
never  been  willing  to  have  either 
its  roots  or  its  fruits  delivered  in  a 
pre-planned  packaged  system. 

Dr.  Carlyle  Marney  of  North 
Carolina  has  said  that  neither  is 
faith  “some  fish  you  have  caught 
and  placed  in  your  pail.”  Great 
faith  is  not  something  we  possess 
or  exclusively  use.  Faith  is  some¬ 
thing  we  share.  In  its  fullest,  most 
mature  and  dynamic  form,  faith  is 
something  that  possesses  us. 

Rather,  faith  is  characterized  by 
words  like  openness,  direction, 
commitment,  support,  fulfillment, 
and  meaning.  Abstract  as  these 
words  are,  they  describe  the  life  of 
one  about  whom  the  scriptures  say, 
“The  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us.”  The  book  of  Hebrews 
in  the  Bible  carries  out  our  defini¬ 
tion  of  faith  to  the  ultimate  when  it 
says,  “Now  faith  is  the  assurance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  conviction 
of  things  not  seen.” 


LIVESTOCK 


Freeze-Branding  —  A  recent  article 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association 
described  a  process  of  branding 
which  destroys  the  pigment-produc¬ 
ing  cells  of  the  skin  and  causes 
little  or  no  pain  to  the  animal. 
Crushed  dry  ice  in  ethyl  alcohol 
and  liquid  nitrogen  were  the  cool- 
ing  agents  for  the  “irons”  used, 
and  experiments  performed  on 
dogs,  cats  and  cattle  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  most  cases,  an  easily- 
legible  identification  in  the  form 
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BEEF  SHORT  COURSE 


of  white  hair  growing  in  the  pattern 
of  the  brand  eventually  appears 
on  the  area  branded  .  .  .  providing 
the  animal  isn’t  white. 

New  Book  —  Ranchers  and  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  able  to  get  authoritative 
advice  about  parasite  problems 
from  a  new  book  just  published 
by  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.  Among  the 
subjects  covered  are  the  life  cycle 
of  the  cattle  roundworm,  methods 
of  detection  and  measuring  dam¬ 
age,  and  advice  on  how  to  map 
out  a  worming  program.  The 
book,  entitled  “Tiny  Threads  of 
Waste,”  is  illustrated,  and  can  be 
obtained  free  by  writing  Depart¬ 
ment  A. A.,  C.  B.  Nelson,  Merck 
Chemical  Division,  Rahway,  New 
Jersey. 


Breeding,  feeding,  management, 
animal  health,  and  the  economics 
of  beef  production  are  some  of  the 
topics  that  will  be  given  special 
emphasis  at  the  16th  annual  Beef 
Cattlemen’s  Short  Course  sched¬ 
uled  at  Cornell  University  for  Jan¬ 
uary  23-27.  As  in  former  years, 
the  last  two  days  of  the  course  will 
feature  discussions,  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  practice  in  getting  cattle 
ready  for  shows  and  sales. 

Numerous  outstanding  speakers 
have  been  scheduled  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Included  will  be  Ben  Mor¬ 


gan,  livestock  specialist  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University;  others 
will  include  breed  association  rep¬ 
resentatives,  producers,  marketing 
specialists,  and  College  personnel. 

Although  special  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  subjects  of  interest 
to  people  new  in  the  cattle  busi¬ 
ness,  anyone  interested  in  beef  pro¬ 
duction  should  find  the  program 
worthwhile.  For  copies  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  additional  information, 
get  in  touch  with  M  D.  Lacy, 
Morrison  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 


ANOTHER  1 1 f  FROM 


SELF- 

PROPELLED 

FEEDER 

FOR  STALL  BARNS 


Badger  puts  feed  right  at  their  noses! 

Here’s  another  first  from  Badger— a  Self-Pro¬ 
pelled  Feeder  for  stall  and  stanchion  barns! 

The  new  Badger  Self-Propelled  Feeder  is  farmer- 
engineered  to  feed  any  type  of  feed— more  evenly 
and  at  lower  operating  costs. 

•  Simple.  No  complicated  gears,  shafts,  augers  or 
flip-flop  hinges  to  freeze  up  and  fail. 

•  It’s  the  first  feeder  to  completely  eliminate  feed 
separation.  Feed  is  gently  conveyed:  Coarse  and 
fine  particles  ride  together,  arrive  together,  are 
eaten  together. 

•  Needsonly  1/lOthe  powerused  by  mostfeeders. 
A  Va-hp  motor  handles  150-foot  bunk  or  manger; 
one-horse: 225 feet.  Uses  simple  1 15-volt  circuit. 


•  Has  big  capacity.  And  handles  any  material: 
silage,  grain,  haylage,  green  chop— singly  or  in 
any  combination. 

•  Easy  to  install.  Safe,  too.  Back-and-forth  con¬ 
veyor  rides  above  bunk  or  manger  out  of  reach 
of  livestock.  Works  greaton  outside  bunks,  inside 
mangers,  stanchion  or  free  stall  barns— any 
setup.  Teamed  up  with  a  big-capacity  Badger 
Silo  Unloader  and  Double  Chain  Conveyor,  it’s 
the  finest,  fastest  feeding  system  known. 

•  Badger  is  really  trouble-free.  And  it’s  installed 
right  the  first  time  by  a  Badger  materials  han¬ 
dling  specialist.  He’s  friendly,  skilled,  helpful. 

You  expect— and  get— innovation  from  Badger— world 

leader  in  farmstead  materials  handling. 


FINANCING  AVAILABLE!  As  little  as  20%  initial  payment,  up  to  four  years  for 
balance.  Payments  tailored  to  your  convenience.  Leasing,  too!  See  your  dealer. 


FOR  FACE-IN  OR  FACE-OUT  STALLS 
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For  face-in  stalls,  one  Badger  Self-Pro¬ 
pelled  serves  both  rows  of  cows,  with  a 
simple  swivel  discharge  spout  as  shown 
in  photo  at  top  of  page. 
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For  face-out  stalls,  simply  install  a  Self- 
Propelled  on  each  side  of  the  barn. 
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I  BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC.,  Dept.AA126,Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

I  A  subsidiary  of  Massey-Ferguson  Inc. 

I  Please  send  me  literature  on  the  following: 

□  Liquid  Manure  Systems  □  Forage  Flarvesters 

In  Silo  Unloaders  □  Forage  Boxes 

□  Bunk  Feeders  □  Silage  Distributors 

■n 

I  Name _ 

I 


□ 

□ 

□ 


Barn  Cleaners 
Forage  Blowers 
Badger  Dealership 

_ Student  □ 


Address, 


Phone , 
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David  Ross 


GRAPES  AND  PULLETS 

Our  farm  business  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  grapes,  other  fruit,  and 
poultry  farm.  However,  the  poul¬ 
try  enterprise  is  somewhat  unusual. 
We  grow  32,000  pullets  a  year, 
on  contract  in  two  broods.  Isola¬ 


tion  is  in  our  favor;  there  is  no 
commercial  laying  operation  with¬ 
in  10  miles.  We  don’t  even  keep 
hens  for  the  eggs  we  eat! 

The  “other”  fruit  consists  of  4 
acres  of  pears.  I  prefer  to  grow 
grapes,  but  buyers  tend  to  hold 
down  the  acreage,  which  is  a  good 
thing  because  too  many  grapes 
can  ruin  the  market.  However,  we 
do  set  some  more  grapes  as  the 
market  expands. 

Grapes  require  plenty  of  spray¬ 
ing,  up  to  8  or  9  applications. 
Chemical  weed  control  has  been 
a  big  help,  but  they  still  need  some 
cultivation.  Also,  we  don’tuseweed 
spray  for  2  years  on  young  grapes. 

Another  thing  that  helps  is  a 
brush  chopper.  We  used  to  push 


the  brush  (prunings)  out  of  the 
vineyard  and  burn  it;  now  we  chop 
it  in  the  rows.  It  saves  work  and 
prevents  erosion.  We  also  use  a 
heavy  disk  which  really  can  chop 
up  the  ground,  even  ground  in 
sod.  Early  in  summer  we  seed  a 
cover  crop  which  is  cut  up  with  the 
brush  chopper. 

Dad,  from  whom  I  bought  the 
farm  in  1950,  spends  the  winters 
in  Florida,  but  helps  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall,  when  he  supervises 
the  pickers.  We  have  two  full-time 
men.  Glade  Whitesele,  my  foreman, 
who  has  been  with  me  three  years, 
and  Joseph  Bell,  with  me  two  years. 
Pickers  at  harvest  are  local  help 
paid  by  piecework. 

I  have  been  slow  in  converting 


vineyards  to  permit  mechanical 
harvesting,  but  increased  labor 
costs  (for  example,  applying  mini¬ 
mum  wages  to  farm  help)  may 
convince  me.  I  have  felt  that  some 
growers  emphasize  the  advantages 
and  minimize  the  disadvantages. 
For  example,  the  cost  of  the  trellis 
for  converting  an  acre  is  consider¬ 
able. 

Our  Concords  go  to  Welch 
(owned  by  the  growers)  for  mak- 
ing  grape  juice.  Wine  varieties  are 
trucked  to  Hammondsport  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  region.  At  the  same 
time.  Concords  grown  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  area  are  trucked  to  Westfield. 

Incidentally,  we  grow  70  acres 
of  Concords  and  21  of  wine  varie¬ 
ties.  —  David  Ross,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 


Personal  F 


arm  Experience 

The  items  on  this  page  all  come  from 
the  firing  line  of  farm  production. 


PRODUCING  MILK 
IN  POTATO  LAND 

We  have  the  only  dairy  farm  on 
the  north  fork  of  Long  Island, 
with  75  milking  Holsteins  and 
around  110  head,  including  young 
stock. 

We  pasteurize,  homogenize,  and 
bottle  here  on  the  farm  for  a  route 
man  who  pays  us  17  cents  aquart, 
and  gets  27  cents  from  the  con¬ 
sumer.  This  fall  he  expects  the  price 
to  go  up  a  cent,  and  we  expect  to 
get  half  the  increase. 

Costs  are  high.  We  raise  50 
acres  of  corn  for  silage,  and  7  to 
8  acres  of  alfalfa  .  .  .  but  buy  most 
of  our  hay  (around  100  tons)  at 
around  $52  to  $55  delivered,  and 
all  our  grain  by  the  carload.  We 
are  aiming  to  grow  enough  corn 
silage  to  feed  the  year  ’round,  but 
in  J uly  this  year  we  fed  greenchop 
corn. 

As  to  labor,  my  yearly  bill  five 
years  ago  was  $14,000;  now  it  is 
around  $20,000,  with  milk  bring¬ 
ing  the  same  price. 

One  way  we  have  cut  costs  is  by 
using  rye  pasture.  We  seed  right 
after  corn  harvest.  (We  use  an 
early  variety  of  corn).  The  rye  is 
ready  to  pasture  around  October  1 
and  lasts  until  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember.  We  divide  the  field  into 


In  his  spare  time  Ralph  Tuthill  operates 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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8- acre  lots  by  an  electric  fence,  and 
leave  the  cows  on  a  lot  about  a 
week. 

In  the  spring  they  go  on  rye 
pasture  from  about  the  middle  of 
April  until  we  plow  for  corn.  We 
don’t  use  atrazine  on  corn  because 
it  hurts  the  rye.  We  put  a  rotobeat- 
er  on  the  rye  before  we  plow  and 
turn  under  quite  a  lot  of  organic 
matter. 

The  cows  are  turned  into  the  rye 
after  milking  in  the  morning,  and 
taken  off  around  noon.  This  is  to 
prevent  an  undesirable  flavor  in 
the  milk. 

My  son  Ralph  is  the  herdsman, 
and  Robert  Matthews,  who  has 
been  with  us  three  years,  helps  in 
the  barn.  Ralph’s  son,  who  is  18, 
helps  in  the  summer. 

Maynard  Palmer,  who  has  been 
with  us  for  13  years,  manages  the 
pasteurizing  and  bottfing.  I  figure 
the  break-even  point  with  us  is 
1200  quarts  a  day.  Right  now  we 
are  producing  1325  quarts,  which 
doesn’t  give  us  too  much  margin. 
—  Ralph  Tuthill,  Mattituck,  Long 
Island. 


CAGE  REARING 

We  grow  pullets,  starting  the 
chicks  on  the  floor  and  then  in 
cages  from  6  to  22  weeks.  The 
house  has  a  capacity  of  20,000 
pullets,  and  we  plan  that  it  will  not 
be  empty  over  a  week  while  it  is 
being  cleaned  and  disinfected  after 
pullets  are  taken  out. 

We  also  grow  15  to  20  acres  of 
strawberries  and  an  acre  of  toma¬ 
toes,  and  plan  to  grow  some  sweet 
corn  and  set  out  some  raspberries 
next  year.  Most  of  the  strawberries 
are  harvested  “pick  ’em  yourself,” 
but  if  more  get  ripe  than  are  sold 
this  way,  we  hire  migrants  from 
King  Ferry  and  process  and  freeze 
what  they  harvest. 

We  feel  that  instruction  and 
supervision  are  essential  where 


customers  pick  their  own.  Before 
they  go  into  the  field  we  tell  them 
how  and  where  to  pick.  Each  picker 
is  given  a  row,  and  asked  to  stay 
there.  We  feel  that  customers  are 
entided  to  good  picking. 

Next  year  we  plan  to  try  selling 
sweet  corn  to  customers  who  pick 
their  own,  and  perhaps  raspberries 
when  they  come  into  bearing.  We 
also  grow  some  red  kidney  beans 
and  keep  a  few  beef  cows. 


Paul  Grismore  with  some  of  his  pullets. 


We  started  raising  pullets  in 
1960.  My  Dad  had  grown  straw¬ 
berries  for  years,  but  production 
has  changed  so  much  that  it  takes 
about  the  same  effort  to  grow  12 
to  15  acres  as  it  used  to  take  to 
grow  one.  Incidentally,  we  plan 
to  harvest  berries  two  years  before 
we  plow  the  field  again.  —  Paul 
Grismore,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 

NARROW  ROWS 

We  are  growing  some  corn  in 
20-inch  row's.  We  use  wheel  track 
planting  in  40-inch  rows,  and 
planted  part  of  our  crop  by  setting 
the  planter  at  15,000  plants  per 
acre  and  then  turning  around  and 
putting  in  a  row  between  the  40- 
inch  rows,  giving  us  a  population 
of  30,000  per  acre. 

We  like  wheel  track  planting 
plus  atrazine  and  no  cultivation. 


and  when  we  are  ready  to  trade 
tractors  we  may  figure  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  wheels  to  permit  30-inch 
rows. 

The  corn  is  Cornell  M-3,  and 
was  planted  May  10  to  12.  On  the 
last  of  August  it  looks  good,  with  i 
plenty  of  ears.  We  plan  to  count 
the  loads  to  compare  roughly  with  i 
corn  in  40-inch  rows,  then  decide 
what  to  do  next  year. 

Our  rotation  is  corn  for  two 
years,  then  oats  with  alfalfa  seed-  ' 
ed  clear.  We  had  some  damage 
from  the  alfalfa  weevil  in  ’66,  and 
plan  to  spray  after  first  cutting  in 
’67  with  a  combination  of  insecti-  ; 
cide  and  liquid  fertilizer.  —  Art 
Fellows,  Trumansburg  N.Y.  \ 


POTATO  IRRIGATION  ! 

I 

Moving  irrigation  pipe  m  a  po-  ! 
tato  field  is  hot,  muddy  work.  1 
Much  thought  has  been  given  to  i 
a  better  way  to  put  on  water,  and  : 
we  are  trying  out  one  new  way  , 
on  20  acres  of  potatoes. 

Soon  after  the  potatoes  were  up 
we  installed  irrigation  pipes  that 
will  stay  put  until  just  before  the  1 
crop  is  dug.  The  pipes,  which  are  ■ 
2  inches  in  diameter  instead  of  the 
usual  4  inches,  are  laid  along  a 
row  48  feet  apart  instead  of  60 
feet .  .  .  which  was  the  distance  we 
moved  the  4-inch  pipe  each  time 
we  irrigated. 

With  4-row  equipment  we  strad¬ 
dle  the  permanent  line.  One  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  new  system  is  that 
it  saves  labor  (because  you  don’t 
move  the  pipe).  Also,  the  nozzles 
are  smaller,  and  water  is  put  on 
more  slowly.  We  are  told  that  keep¬ 
ing  the  surface  soil  moist  will 
increase  tlie  yield  by  10  to  15  per¬ 
cent  pardy  because  the  more  con¬ 
stant  evaporation  will  keep  the 
temperature  lower.  | 

We  installed  the  system  on  20 
acres  in  a  day.  This  is  the  first 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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buy  6  ♦  *  ♦  get  a  dollar  hack! 

Look  for  this  Andy  Griffith  display  when  you  buy  your  animal  health  prod¬ 
ucts.  With  the  coupon  from  Andy,  you  get  a  dollar  back  on  the  purchase 
of  six  treatments  of  Medifuran  or  Pen-FZ.  And  you’ll  appreciate  how  both 
products  fight  those  costly  mastitis  problems. 

Offer  limited*  . . .  act  today. 


WITHHOLD  MILK  FOR 
ONLY  36  HOURS  AFTER 
LAST  TREATMENT 
WITH  MEDIFURAN 


Medli&ran 

FOR  MAStTITtS 

FIMUJtMIIE  SlITMOIT  VETEItXAIT 


Medifuran  lets  you  market  three  or 
more  milkings  you’ve  had  to  discard 
up  until  now.  You  withhold  milk  for 
only  36  hours  with  this  effective  mas¬ 


titis  treatment.  Medifuran  contains 
furaltadone,  one  of  the  germ-killing 
nitrofurans  and  there’s  no  expiration 
date  on  potency  with  Medifuran. 


Milk  taken  from  cows  treated  with  Medifuran  for  mastitis  should  not  be  used  for  food  during  treatment 
and  for  at  least  36  hours  (3  milkings)  after  the  last  treatment. 


THE  DOUBLE-ACTION 
PRODUCT  FOR 
STUBBORN  MASTITIS 
CASES  AND  DRY 
COW  USE 


Pen-FZ 


FOR  MAaTITtS 

mmmtmmmimmmifimmf 


Use  Pen-FZ  as  a  treatment  on  dry 
cows  that  have  a  history  of  mastitis. 
This  will  help  prevent  mastitis  “fresh¬ 
ening  flare-ups”  at  calving  time. 
Pen-FZ  is  also  effective  in  treating 


stubborn  cases  of  mastitis  in  lactating 
cows.  By  combining  a  nitrofuran  with 
penicillin,  Pen-FZ  has  a  double  at¬ 
tack  on  the  bacteria  that  cause  most 
mastitis. 


Milk  from  cows  treated  with  Pen-FZ  for  mastitis  should  not  be  used  for  food  during  treatment  and  for  at 
least  96  hours  (8  milkings)  after  the  last  treatment. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON 

(OR  ONE  FROM  YOUR  DEALER) 

and  6  yellow  carton  end-flaps  of 
Medifuran  or  Pen-FZ  to: 


•Coupon  offer  ends  Jan.  31,  1967. 


(Medifuran  contains  furaltadone,  product 
of  the  Norwich  Pharmacal  Company) 


(Pen-FZ  contains  nitrofurazone,  product 
of  the  Norwich  Pharmacal  Company) 


/A«4  HESS  S  CLaRK 

O"  mj  ASHLAND.  OHIO  44805 

Be  sure  to  include  6  yellow  end-flaps.  Fill  out  this 
coupon  and  you’ll  receive  a  check  for  $1.00. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

TOWN  . STATE  . 

Expiration  dale  —  January  31.  1967.  Limit:  $1.00  per  cuslomer 


The  present  laying  house,  which 
is  older,  has  a  slat  floor  and  a  pit. 
It  is  cleaned  once  a  year  when 
pullets  are  put  in,  but  the  slats 
must  be  removed  to  permit  clean¬ 
ing.  —  Stan  Koskinen,  Podunk, 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  MOISTURE  CORN 

We  are  feeding  high  moisture 
ear  corn,  haylage  and  corn  silage 
to  our  herd  of  70  milking  purebred 
Holsteins.  Corn  silage  is  stored  in 
a  14  X  40  concrete-stave  sdo,  and 
the  high  moisture  corn  and  hay¬ 
lage  in  two  Harvestores.  The  corn 
is  ground  on  the  cob  and  some 


husks  are  included  also. 

We  have  stored  the  high  mois¬ 
ture  corn  for  3  years  and  like  it. 
Last  year  we  bought  some  soy¬ 
bean  meal  but  didn’t  see  that  it 
helped  production  and  I  doubt  that 
we  will  buy  more. 

We  grow  alfalfa,  and  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  haylage  showed  13.3  percent 
protein  on  a  dry  basis.  Moisture 
content  was  46  percent  which  we 
feel  was  a  little  too  high.  However, 
the  cows  liked  it.  We  also  make 
haylage  from  green  oats.  The  hay¬ 
lage  and  the  wet  corn  are  fed  in 
an  outdoor  bunker  equipped  with 
an  automatic  conveyor. 

W e  raise  most  of  our  heifers  in 
a  calf  barn  adjoining  the  Har¬ 
vestores. 


Calves  are  put  on  slats  and  fed 
whole  milk  (about  12  pounds  a 
day)  until  they  are  ten  weeks  old. 
Then  they  are  put  in  pens  and  fed 
grain  (pellets)  and  haylage.  We 
raise  more  than  we  need  and  some 
are  sold  when  they  are  9  months 
old. 

We  have  a  total  of  140  head  of 
hvestock.  The  farm  area  is  400 
acres.  We  grow  80  acres  of  corn 
and  put  up  8,000  bales  of  hay. 
Our  herd  average  is  close  to 
14,000  pounds  per  cow,  which 
gives  us  over  300,000  pounds  of 
milk  per  man.  However,  I  no 
longer  put  in  full  time  on  the  farm 
and  the  two  boys  do  much  of  the 
—  Henderson  Honour, 
Millerton,  New  York 


GROWS  HEN  FEED 
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year,  so  we  don’t  know  yet  how 
long  it  will  take  to  remove  it.  We 
expect  that  a  heavy  growth  of  vines 
may  complicate  the  job.  — /oAw 
Talmage,  Riverhead,  Long  Island 


In  1950  I  started  in  the  poultry 
business  with  300  chicks.  We 
gradually  increased  the  size  until 
we  keep  22,000  layers  and  operate 
a  hatchery.  We  hatch  about 
700,000  a  year,  some  from  our 
own  eggs  and  some  which  we 
contract  from  nearby  poultrymen. 

We  recently  built  a  40  x  300- 
foot  house,  primarily  for  raising 
pullets,  though  it  can  be  used  for 
laying  hens.  Underneath  the  house 
is  a  7-foot  pit  for  droppings.  We 
can  drive  in  with  a  tractor  and 
scoop,  which 
allows  cleaning 
when  it’s  conve¬ 
nient  and  when 


Stan  Koskinen 


we  can  get  on 
the  ground  to 
spread.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  we  grow 
400  acres  of 
crops,  including 
some  wheat,  and 
200  acres  of 
corn,  which  is  fed  to  the  hens. 

We  own  a  grinder  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  20  tons  a  day,  also  two 
storage  bins,  each  holding  8,500 
bushels.  We  use  3  tons  of  feed  a 
day,  and  figure  roughly  that  our 
own  grain  facilities  may  save 
around  $3  a  ton. 


SMALL  BUT  SOLVENT 


This  is  essentially  a  one-man 
farm,  and  I  have  a  problem.  A 
new  road  will  be  built  through  the 
farm,  and  at  my  age  I’m  not  sure 
that  I  want  to  start  on  another. 

We  milk  30  grade  Holsteins 
and  raise  our 
own  replace¬ 
ments.  I  give 
calves  whole 
milk  for  three 
days,  then  calf 
meal  mixed  with 
water.  I  like  to 
have  them  fresh¬ 
en  at  30  months, 
weighing  as  near 

1200  lbs.  as  Philip  Morton 

possible. 

We  grow  quite  a  bit  of  alfalfa. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  prefer  not 
to  pasture  it.  Sometimes  I  put  on 
fertilizer  after  the  first  crop,  and 
usually  plan  on  only  two  cuttings. 

We  raise  a  considerable  amount 
of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat,  all  of 
which  I  feed.  A  man  comes  to  the 
farm  every  two  weeks  with  a  por¬ 
table  mill  and  grinds  home  grain, 
to  which  I  add  300  lbs.  per  ton  of 
a  high  protein  mixture.  The  cows 
get  good  roughage  and  grain  at 
the  rate  of  a  pound  for  each  3  to 
4  lbs.  of  milk. 

I  am  naturally  on  the  conserva¬ 
tive  side,  and  have  been  satisfied 
to  run  a  relatively  small  business 
on  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
credit.  You  don’t  get  rich,  but  you 
are  more  likely  to  stay  solvent.  — 
Philip  Morton,  Stowe,  New  York. 
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ANDY’S  DOLLAR 
BONUS  CENTER 


Andy’s  got  a 
dandy  deal  for 
you  at  your 
farm  supply 


store 


Industrial-Lug 
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Single 

Guide-Ring 


Open  Tread 


Closed  Tread 


GET  READY  TO  Rn 


Here’s  how  to  choose  and  use 
tractor  tires  for  your  situation  .  .  . 

by  Wes  Thomas 


THE  WIDE  VARIETY  of  shapes,  sizes, 
and  tread  patterns  presently  available  in  trac¬ 
tor  tires  often  makes  more  difficult  the  job  of 
picking  the  best  tire  for  a  particular  situation. 
For  example,  what  are  the  effects  of  using 
oversize  tires  or  adding  dual  tires?  Which 
tread  pattern  gives  the  best  traction  or  the 
longest  life? 

Fundamental  Principles 

Traction  or  Flotation  —  Usually,  it’s  a  case 
of  gaining  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  No 
one  tread  pattern,  for  example,  gives  both 
maximum  traction  and  maximum  flotation. 
However,  many  of  the  general-purpose  treads 
provide  a  reasonably  good  compromise. 

Dual  Tires  —  Dual  tires  by  themselves  do 
not  increase  the  traction  or  drawbar  pull  of  a 
tractor.  They  can  provide  increased  flotation 
in  mud  or  sand  conditions,  and  they  do  pro¬ 
vide  increased  load-carrying  capacity  which 
can  support  additional  weight  or  ballast.  If 
additional  weight  is  added  up  to  the  capacity 
of  the  extra  tires,  drawbar  pull  can  be  increas¬ 
ed.  However,  the  extra  weight  ( made  possible 
by  the  dual  tires)  increases  the  drawbar  pull; 
the  dual  tires  alone  do  not  do  so. 

Open  or  Closed  Tread  Bars  —  There  are 
many  “backers”  of  either  type  of  the  familiar 
“V”  tread  of  the  ordinary  general-purpose 
tractor  tire.  In  some  specialized  situations  one 
or  the  other  may  have  slight  advantages,  but 
for  general  farm  use  one  type  is  just  as  good 
as  the  other. 

Ways  of  Adding  Weight  —  Additional 
weight  is  necessary  in  practically  all  present- 
day  farm  tractors  if  they  are  to  be  operated 
without  excessive  slippage  in  any  of  the  lower- 
gear  ratios. 

Cast-iron  wheel  weights  or  liquid  in  the 
tires  are  equally  effective.  The  choice  is  pri¬ 
marily  based  on  convenience.  Wheel  weights 
can  be  added  or  removed  as  needed,  but  they 
do  occupy  extra  space  on  the  tractor.  Liquid 
does  not  occupy  any  extra  space,  but  because 
of  the  equipment  necessary  for  installing  it, 
most  farmers  consider  it  a  permanent  part  of 
the  tractor. 

In  practice,  both  weights  and  liquid  are 
often  required.  This  is  especially  true  for  many 
of  the  new  high-performance  tractors  which 
are  basically  designed  for  use  with  hitch- 
mounted  implements  such  as  plows.  The 
weight  transfer  provided  by  the  hitch  helps 


offset  the  relatively  light  weight  of  the  tractor. 
However,  if  such  a  tractor  is  used  with  a  con¬ 
ventional  pull-type  plow,  the  tractor  doesn’t 
have  the  benefit  of  weight  transfer  by  the  hitch. 
Therefore,  maximum  ballast  is  required  to 
keep  slippage  within  acceptable  limits. 

Amount  of  Fill  —  How  full  should  tractor 
tires  be  filled?  The  more  liquid,  the  more 
weight...  but  also  the  less  resistance  to 
shocks  and  bruises,  because  the  liquid  does 
not  compress  to  act  as  a  shock  absorber. 

A  completely-filled  tire  loses  about  27  per¬ 
cent  of  its  bruise  resistance.  However,  if  limited 
to  75  percent  fill,  the  tire  retains  all  but  4y2 
percent  of  its  resistance.  Thus,  the  limited 
benefit  of  the  slight  extra  weight  hardly  seems 
to  justify  the  adverse  effect  upon  tire  life  caused 
by  a  complete  fill. 

Tread  Direction  —  On  a  tractor,  the  “V”- 
shaped  tread  bars  should  always  point  to  the 
rear  at  the  point  where  the  tire  is  in  contact 
with  the  ground.  Sometimes  in  installing 
new  tires,  or  reversing  wheels  to  obtain  a 
desired  tread  width,  the  direction  of  the  “V” 
is  reversed.  This  arrangement  produces  severe 
damage  to  the  tread  bars  if  the  tractor  is  used 
on  a  heavy  drawbar  load.  However,  on 
ground-driven  implements,  such  as  manure 
spreaders,  the  “V”  should  point  toward  the 
front  where  the  tire  touches  the  ground. 

Tire  Sizes 

Tractor  tires  used  to  have  sizes  designated 
in  round  numbers  such  as  11-38,  13-38,  and 
11-28.  Now,  however,  the  sizes  seem  to  be 
complicated  by  odd  value  decimal  sizes,  such 
as  12.4-38,  15.5-38,  and  12.4-28. 

These  size  designations  are  the  visible  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  system  for  tire  sizes  known  as  low 
section  height,  or  constant  rolling  radius  tires. 
Before  attempting  to  explain  these  sizes,  it 
might  be  well  to  review  a  few  “tire  terms”: 

1.  Rim  diameter  —  diameter  of  the  rim  (or 
bead  seat)  upon  which  the  tire  is  mounted. 

2.  Section  —  this  can  be  visualized  as  the 
cross-section  of  the  tire. 

3.  Outside  diameter  —  overall  diameter  of 
the  tire  without  load. 

4.  Rolling  radius  —  distance  from  center  of 
tractor  axle  to  ground.  This  will  be  less  than 
half  the  tire  diameter  because  of  the  deflection, 
or  mashing  of  the  tire  under  load. 


In  the  past  there  have  been  two  methods 
of  “oversizing”  or  increasing  tire  size.  The 
first  method  involved  simply  the  substitution 
of  a  tire  of  larger  section  upon  the  same  rim. 
Thus,  an  11-38  tire  might  be  replaced  by  a 
12-38  tire.  This  method  was  the  simpler,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  using  the  same  rim  and 
wheel,  keeping  added  expense  at  a  minimum. 

Disadvantages 

However,  the  method  had  several  disad¬ 
vantages,  some  of  which  were  not  readily 
apparent.  As  a  result  of  the  increased  rolling 
radius  it  increased  the  ground  speed  without 
increasing  the  pto  speed.  This  tended  to  over¬ 
load  pto-driven  machines  such  as  balers,  com¬ 
bines,  forage  harvesters,  and  corn  pickers. 
When  used  with  a  hitch-mounted  implement, 
it  adversely  affected  the  geometry  of  the  hitch 
linkage. 

It  also  increased  the  tendency  for  sidewall 
buckling  under  load,  and  the  tendency  for 
sidewise  rolling  of  the  tire  when  operating  on 
a  side  slope,  or  with  one  wheel  in  the  furrow. 
Also,  it  decreased  the  fore-and-aft  and  lateral 
stability  as  a  result  of  increasing  the  height  of 
the  tractor,  and  in  many  cases  actually 
reduced  the  draw-bar  pull. 

This  last  situation  would  occur  in  cases 
where  the  tractor  was  operating  at  near  its 
maximum-power  output.  The  increase  in 
ground  speed  caused  by  oversizing  could  only 
result  in  decreased  drawbar  pull.  The  decrease 
in  slippage  as  a  result  of  the  reduced  drawbar 
pull  caused  some  farmers  mistakenly  to  believe 
that  the  larger  tires  “held  better.”  Drawbar 
pull  could  be  increased  only  in  situations 
where  the  tractor  was  operating  at  below 
maximum  output  power  .  .  .  and  then  only  if 
the  oversize  tire  were  provided  with  additional 
weight  to  utilize  its  additional  carrying 
capacity. 

Anotlier  method,  less  frequently  used,  was 
to  oversize  the  tires  by  substituting  tires  of 
larger  section  diameter  but  with  smaller  rim 
diameter,  thus  maintaining  about  the  same 
rolling  radius.  This  method  overcomes  most 
of  the  objections  to  the  first  method.  However, 
it  involves  replacing  both  the  rim  and  wheels, 
and  many  farmers  were  reluctant  to  accept  the 
added  expense  of  this  method. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  has  been  found 
in  the  low  section-height,  or  constant  rolling- 
radius  tire.  In  this  type  tire  the  section  width 
varies,  but  the  section  height  remains  almost 
constant  for  a  given  rim  diameter. 

For  convenience  and  simplicity  regular  agri¬ 
cultural  tires  are  grouped  by  rim  diameter. 
The  number  per  group  varies,  and  in  the 
larger  groups  there  is  some  variation  in  loaded 
radius  between  the  largest  and  smallest  sizes. 
However,  even  in  these  cases  the  mid-range 
sizes  have  relatively-limited  variation. 

These  new  tires  provide  several  benefits: 

1.  Oversize  tires  can  be  used  without  ap¬ 
preciably  changing  the  relationship  of  tractor, 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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implement  and  ground,  thus  main¬ 
taining  correct  hitch  linkage 
geometry. 

2.  In  the  36-inch  and  38-inch 
rim-diameter  sizes,  the  outside  di¬ 
ameters  of  the  largest  oversize  tires 
are  smaller  than  the  previously- 
used  oversizes.  This  smaller  di¬ 
ameter  provides  for  a  lower  center 
of  gravity;  it  also  permits  mount¬ 
ing  implements  closer  to  the  rear 
axle  than  was  possible  when  space 
had  to  be  left  for  greater  outside- 
diameter  oversize  tires. 

These  two  things  reduce  the 
amount  of  front  end  weight  needed 
to  balance  rear-mounted  imple¬ 
ments,  and  also  provide  for  greater 
fore-and-aft  stability. 

3.  Relationships  of  drawbar  pull 
and  the  ground  speed  to  pto  speed 
are  not  appreciably  affected  by  the 
use  of  the  new  type  oversize  tires. 


New  Size 

Former  Size 

Loaded 

Radius 

Designation 

Designation 

Inches 

R.D.  24* 

8.3-24 

8-24 

18.2 

9.5-24 

9-24 

19.0 

1 1 .2-24 

10-24 

19.9 

12.4-24 

11-24 

20.8 

14.9-24 

13-24 

22.4 

16.9-24 

14-24 

23.1 

R.D.  26 

13.6-26 

12-26 

22.6 

14.9-26 

13.26 

23.4 

16.9-26 

14.26 

24.1 

18.4-26 

15.26 

25.6 

23.1-26 

18-26 

27.7 

R.D.  28 

1 1 .2-28 

10-28 

21.9 

12.4-28 

11-28 

22.8 

13.6-28 

12-28 

23.5 

14.9-28 

13-28 

24.4 

16.9-28 

14-28 

25.1 

R.D.  30 

16.9-30 

14-30 

26.1 

18.4-30 

15-30 

27.4 

R.D.  32 

24.5-32 

— 

31.5 

R.D.  34 

16.9-34 

14.34 

28.1 

18.4-34 

15.34 

29.4 

R.D.  36 

1 1 .2-36 

10-36 

25.9 

12.4-36 

11-36 

26.8 

13.9-36 

— 

26.9 

R.D.  38 

12.4-38 

11-38 

27.8 

13.6-38 

12-38 

28.6 

15.5-38 

— 

28.6 

*R.D.  rim  diameter 

The  first  number  in  each  size 

designation 

indicates  the 

section 

width  of  the  new  tires. 

Tread  Types 

Rear  Tractor  Tires  — 

The  fa- 

miliar  “V” 

tread  general-purpose 

tire  is  a  compromise  among  such 

factors  as  traction,  flotation,  and 

tread  life.  It  is  the  best  all-around 

tire  for  the  majority  of  farm  uses. 
However,  for  special  requirements 
there  are  several  specifically- 
designed  tread  types: 

1.  High-cleat  treads  provide 
maximum  traction  in  extremely 
muddy  conditions.  This  tread 
tends  to  wear  relatively  rapidly, 
however,  if  the  tire  is  operated  on 
hard  or  paved  surfaces. 

2.  The  button-type  non-direction- 
al  tread  provides  good  traction 
and  flotation  in  loose  or  sandy 
soils.  This  tread  prevents  sideslip 
on  slopes,  gives  a  smoother  road- 
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ability,  and  longer  wear  on  hard¬ 
surfaced  roads.  It  leaves  no  tread 
imprint  to  damage  lawn  surfaces. 

3.  The  industrial-lug  tread  is 
intended  for  on  and  off-the-road 
requirements  of  utility  tractors 
used  by  farmers  and  contractors 
in  earth-moving  work.  The  shorter, 
wider  bars  give  more  contact  area 
for  longer  tread  wear.  It  provides 
more  traction  than  button  designs. 
On  hard-surfaced  roads  it  has 
about  double  the  wear  life  of  a 
regular  agricultural  tread  bar. 

Front  Tractor  Tires 

Front-tire  tread  usually  consists 
of  one  or  more  guide  rings  to 
help  improve  steering  control  of 
the  tractor: 

1.  The  single  guide-ring  tread 


is  the  most  effective  “rudder”  in 
soft-ground  conditions.  However, 
on  hard  surfaces  it  also  wears  the 
most  rapidly  because  of  the  limited 
tread  area  in  contact.  This  tread 
is  considered  a  companion  for  the 
high-cleat  rear-tire  tread. 

2.  The  dual  guide- ring  is  slight¬ 
ly  less  effective  in  soft-ground  con¬ 
ditions,  but  the  extra  contact  area 
helps  reduce  wear.  This  tread 
might  be  a  companion  for  the 
general-purpose  rear-tire  tread. 

3.  The  multiple- ring  tread  pro¬ 
vides  maximum  tread  life  at  the 
expense  of  slight  reduction  in  steer¬ 
ing  control.  This  tread  could  be 
considered  a  companion  for  the 
general-purpose,  button  or  lug 
tread. 

Implement  Tires  —  There  are  a 


variety  of  tread  patterns  available 
for  the  specialized  requirements  of 
implements: 

For  ground-driven  machines, 
such  as  manure  spreaders,  a  tread 
similar  to  the  V-tread  of  the  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  tractor  tire  is  often 
used.  However,  there  is  also  avail¬ 
able  a  non-directional  implement 
tire,  with  bars  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  travel. 

For  free-rolling  implement 
wheels,  a  multiple-rib  tread  offers 
minimum  rolling  resistance,  but 
prevents  sideslipping  on  side  hills 
and  banks.  The  grooved  tread 
permits  high-speed  towing  without 
vibration  or  sidesway  when  the 
implement  is  pulled  on  the  high¬ 
way. 


Walter  VanBuren  uses  a  three-stall  milking  parlor  installed  in  the  early 
50' s. 


TOP  DAIRYMAN 

by  Bob  Cud  worth 


“WE  GIVE  our  best  producers 
up  to  45  pounds  of  grain  daily  .  .  . 
provide  a  choice  of  feeds  to  our 
cows  .  .  .  and  believe  digestion  is 
better  if  some  of  the  grain  is  mixed 
in  with  the  roughage.” 

This  is  part  of  the  feeding  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Walter  VanBuren, 
Lockport,  N.Y.  who  has  the  highest 
DHIC  production  average  in  the 
State  for  herds  of  more  than  100 
milkers.  For  104.7  cows,  his  herd 
averaged  18,252  pounds  of  milk, 
620  pounds  of  fat  this  past  year. 

No  Pasture 

Walter  uses  dry-lot  feeding  for 
his  150-cow  milking  herd  which 
is  housed  in  free  stalls.  But  he  still 
stays  with  his  3-stall  pipeline  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  because  he  feels  it  pays 
to  give  close  attention  to  each  cow. 

To  do  this,  one  of  the  hired  men 
commences  milking  at  1:30  each 
morning;  Mrs.  VanBuren  starts 
the  afternoon  milking  at  1:30  each 
afternoon,  and  Walter  usually 
finishes  up.  The  chores  are  done 
by  6  p.m.  The  hired  man  who 
handles  the  milking  puts  in  a  10- 
hour  day,  plus  overtime  when  he 
wants  it. 

There  are  two  regular  hired  men 
on  VanBuren  Farms  (which  total 
over  800  acres,  including  400  of 
rented  land)  plus  schoolboy  help 
during  the  crop  season. 

Ration 

At  VanBurens,  the  dairy  ration 
is  usually  made  up  of 1400  pounds 
of  shelled  corn  meal,  450  pounds 
of  soybean  oil  meal,  100  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  50  of  salt  and  minerals. 

“In  the  fall,  when  most  of  our 
herd  freshens,  we  feed  up  to  30 
pounds  of  grain  daily  in  the  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  to  our  best  cows,”  says 
Walter,  “and  then  mix  in  about 
15  pounds  of  grain  per  cow  with 
our  hay,  silage,  or  haylage  in  the 
feed  bunks.”  During  the  summer 
about  7  pounds  per  cow  is  mixed 
in  with  roughage. 

“We  are  convinced  it’s  necessary 
to  feed  heavy  on  grain,  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  variety  of  roughages  to  get 
top  production.  Some  cows  will  do 
okay  on  just  silage  or  silage  and 
hay,  but  about  20  percent  of  them 
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need  a  bigger  choice  than  that  to 
produce  at  their  potential. 

“So  in  the  fall  and  winter  we 
often  feed  corn  silage,  grass  silage, 
haylage,  and  first  or  second-cutting 
hay.  Our  first  cutting  is  largely 
grasses  .  .  .  the  second  cutting 
legumes. 

“With  the  grain  blended  in  with 
the  roughage  we  feel  digestion  and 
utilization  are  both  much  better. 
Last  year  we  had  to  substitute 
wheat  for  corn  at  one  time.  The 
wheat  worked  fine  nutritionally  in 
the  ration  .  .  .  but  I’m  sure  we 
would  have  had  digestive  problems 
if  we  had  tried  to  feed  all  the  grain 
in  the  milking  parlor,”  he  pointed 
out. 

Rainfall 

This  farm  has  been  blessed  with 
some  rainfall  this  year  and  crop 
yields  have  been  very  good. 

Corn  silage  was  harvested  at 
about  25  tons  to  the  acre  .  .  .  some 
600  tons  of  haylage  were  produced 
.  .  .  and  40,000  bales  of  first-cutting 
hay  were  taken  off.  They  get  three 
cuttings  from  most  of  the  meadows 
on  this  farm. 

For  storing  corn  silage,  Walter 
uses  a  surface  silo,  built  on  a  con¬ 
crete  slab  just  outside  the  feed  bunk 
barn.  At  time  of  harvesting  it  was 
planned  to  build  the  stack  some 
20  feet  high  with  an  expected  1500 
tons  of  silage. 

The  location  is  handy  because 
a  self-unloading  wagon  can  be  fill¬ 
ed  outside  and  then  moved  right 
along  the  two  rows  of  feed  bunks  in 
the  barn. 

W  alter  puts  heavy  emphasis  on 
breeding  and  herd  health,  too.  One 
reason  he  likes  the  three-stall  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  is  because  close  atten¬ 
tion  can  be  paid  to  each  cow. 
He’s  particularly  conscious  of  how 
sickness  or  failure  to  breed  can  cut 
into  profits.  He  feels  each  day 
beyond  two  months  after  calving 
that  a  cow  fails  to  breed  will  cost 
$1  a  day  in  lost  production. 

He  keeps  two  young  bulls  on 
hand  for  breeding  heifers  .  .  .  but 
has  all  the  older  animals  bred 
artificially.  About  45  percent  of 
his  herd  is  descended  from  the 
“Sears  bull.” 


In  all  there  are  nearly  300  ani¬ 
mals  on  the  farm  .  .  .  150  in  the 
milking  herd,  70  young  calves  and 
heifers  for  replacements,  and  an- 
otlier  70  bull  calves  and  steers. 

All  the  bull  calves  are  kept,  and 
if  not  retained  in  the  herd  or  sold 
as  service  sires,  are  raised  as  beef 
steers  to  a  weight  of  about  1200 
pounds. 

In  1961,  Walter  received  the 
N  ew  York  State  Outstanding 
Young  Farmer  Award.  Formerly 
a  member  of  the  Akron  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  now 
belongs  to  the  Lockport  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Niagara  County 
Forage  Champion  on  two  occa¬ 
sions,  he  is  a  member  of  DHIC, 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  Empire  Livestock. 


NEW  MOVE 
FOR  Al 

by  Bill  Stempfle 


SINCE  its  inception  a  quarter 
century  ago,  the  byword  of  the  AI 
industry  has  been  that  “service  is 
only  as  far  away  as  the  telephone.  ” 
Now,  with  the  innovation  of  self- 
service  by  at  least  one  stud,  the 
phone  call  and  inseminator’s  visit 
are  eliminated,  and  the  cows  are 
bred  by  some  member  of  the  farm 
staff.  Now  offered  in  all  50  states 
by  the  American  Breeders  Service, 
Inc.,  self-service  is  not  a  new 
venture  ...  the  company  has  had 
five  years  of  experience  with  the 
procedure  in  California  and 
Florida. 

As  dairy  herds  become  fewer  in 
number  and  larger  in  size,  they 
also  are  more  widely  scattered;  the 
distance  an  AI  technician  must 
travel  becomes  even  greater  .  .  . 
and  operating  costs  higher.  Then, 
too,  in  areas  of  sparse  cow  popula¬ 
tion  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  tech¬ 
nicians. 

At  the  outset,  dairymen  are  mo¬ 
tivated  to  use  self-service  as  an 
economy  measure  and,  depending 
on  the  skill  of  the  man  doing  the 
breeding,  there  can  be  some  cash 
saving.  But  the  major  benefits  are 
in  what  may  be  considered  the  side 
effects  of  the  do-it-yourself  pro¬ 
gram. 

For  instance,  when  the  owner 
assumes  full  responsibility  for  the 
breeding  of  his  cattle,  he  must  make 
an  inventory  of  the  herd  and  select 
those  sires  offering  the  prospect  of 
maximum  improvement  in  produc¬ 
tion,  size,  type,  quality  of  udder, 
and  feet  and  legs.  Perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  will  plan 
a  long-term  program  for  the  up¬ 
grading  of  the  herd. 

Because  the  owner  buys  semen 
by  the  ampule  and  must  bear  the 
cost  of  that  used  in  repeat  services, 
he  becomes  sharper  at  heat  detec- 


Walter  also  owns  the  patent  on 
a  combination  plow-planter  that 
he  doesn’t  use  presently  because 
his  soils  are  too  heavy.  Several 
companies  have  been  interested  in 
this  m achine  ...  which  plows, 
plants,  places  mixed  fertilizer  two 
inches  to  the  side  and  two  inches 
underneath  the  seed,  and  also 
plows  down  nitrogen  right  under 
the  furrow. 

With  his  own  crop  production 
being  heavy  this  year,  Walter 
won’t  be  buying  any  grain;  but  he 
feels  a  farmer  just  can’t  afford  to 
short-change  a  cow  on  quality. 

“When  you  buy  corn  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal,  you  have  to  be  i 
sure  it’s  good  .  .  .  Number  One.  ! 
You  can’t  start  with  spoiled  corn 
and  get  top  feed.  The  cows  know 
the  difference,  and  it  certainly 
shows  up  in  their  production.” 


Herdsman  Clarence  Boelyn  (left)  and 
John  Leib  with  the  "herd  sire"  at  Lake-  | 
side  Farms  ...  a  refrigerator  where 
frozen  semen  is  stored  in  liquid  ! 
nitrogen. 

tion,  and  is  more  particular  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  cows  prior  to 
breeding.  As  he  acquires  knowledge  | 

of  the  genital  tract  and  repro¬ 
ductive  organs,  he  is  more  likely 
to  call  in  the  veterinarian  when 
abnormal  conditions  are  observed, 
and  for  pregnancy  tests.  All  these 
things  help  to  improve  the  con¬ 
ception  rate. 

Training  Necessary 

The  first  of  a  series  of  beef  and 
dairy  AI  Management  Schools  in 
the  Northeast  was  held  at  Cale¬ 
donia,  New  York,  November  7  to 
1 1 .  In  that  week-long  session  there 
was  instruction  in  such  subjects  as 
the  anatomy,  diseases,  and  physi¬ 
ology  of  the  reproductive  organs; 
heat  detection;  animal  nutrition; 
beef  and  dairy  cattle  breeding  pro¬ 
grams;  and  instruction  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  insemination. 

A  new  refrigerator  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  self-service  program 
is  available  for  rent  or  purchase. 
Made  of  aluminum,  it  has  a  60- 
day  holding  time  and  a  capacity 
of  450  ampules.  All  breeding  sup¬ 
plies  and  nitrogen  are  available, 
and  the  tank  is  periodically  ser¬ 
viced.  Of  even  more  importance  is 
the  supervision  by  the  ABS  field 
staff. 

Self-service  AI,  as  envisioned  by 
American  Breeders,  is  not  intended 
to  supplant  the  practicing  techni¬ 
cian.  To  the  contrary,  ABS  insemi- 
nators  will  share  with  the  area 
representatives  in  the  sale  of  semen 
and  supplies,  will  assist  in  the 
supervision  of  the  program,  and  be 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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available  for  consultation  by  the 
customers.  In  that  manner  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  these  men  in  AI  and 
their  considerable  knowledge  of 
animal  breeding  is  made  available 
to  a  larger  clientele;  and  the  tech¬ 
nician  becomes  more  of  a  consul¬ 
tant  in  the  exacting  science  of  breed¬ 
ing  superior  cattle. 

Some  Examples 

To  illustrate  the  many  situations 
in  which  self-service  offers  special 
advantage,  I  would  cite  a  few  units 
already  established  in  western  New 
York. 

When  Gordon  and  Bruce  Off- 
haks  of  East  Aurora,  who  had 
served  as  ABS  technicians  for  some 
years,  recently  decided  to  devote 
full  time  to  their  dairy  herds,  they 
purchased  a  refrigerator  widi 
George  Ells  and  Herbert  Drush- 
ler.  The  neighbors  furnish  the  ni¬ 
trogen,  the  brothers  breed  the  cows, 
and  each  member  of  the  group 
(who  collectively  milk  about  300 
cows)  buys  his  own  semen. 

The  farm  of  Robert  Barie  and 
Sons  near  Batavia  has  been  on 
the  Direct  Herd  Program  for  a  full 
year,  have  made  250  first  services, 
experienced  a  70  percent  concep¬ 
tion  rate,  and  compute  the  cost  per 
cow  in  calf  at  $5.50.  This  cost 
would  have  been  somewhat  less 
except  for  the  fact  that  they  have 
made  liberal  use  of  top-rated  sires 
whose  semen  is  more  expensive. 

Results 

A  third  subscriber  to  the  Direct 
Herd  Program  is  Lakeside  Farms 
of  Ransomville,  owned  by  Holman 
O’Gonnor  .  .  .with  John  Lieb  and 
Glarence  Boelyn  in  charge  of  the 
600-cow  dairy.  Both  John  and 
Clarence  are  experienced  insemi- 
nators  and,  although  this  is  the 
first  year  of  AI  here  (natural  ser¬ 
vice  was  formerly  used),  the  con¬ 
ception  rate  is  in  the  65  to  70 
percent  range.  In  the  opinion  of 
both  herdsmen,  a  high  conception 
rate  is  importantly  influenced  by 
pre-breeding  conditioning,  periodic 
examination  and  treatment  of  ab¬ 
normal  conditions,  and  close  heat 
observation. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  Lakeside  herd 
that  self-service  AI  results  in  better- 
timed  breeding,  a  lower  cost  per 
cow  in  calf,  and  more  effective  herd 
management. 

Almost  a  third  of  a  century  ago, 
in  the  October  14,  1939  issue  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  I  re¬ 
ported  the  good  results  experienced 
in  Steuben  County,  New  York, 
with  bull  rings  .  .  .  the  method  then 
used  to  identify  and  maintain  in 
service  the  occasional  sire  that 
possessed  the  ability  to  transmit 
high  production.  The  breeding  of 
cattle  has  made  tremendous  gains 
since  then.  The  self-service  pro¬ 
gram  is  yet  another  step  forward 
in  man’s  centuries-old  search  for 
the  ways  and  means  to  improve 


“Purchase  this  and  making  your  payments 
will  qualify  you  for  the  poverty  program!” 
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Sion 


Since  1697... 

Oldest  Almanac  in  existence 
now  in  its  270th  year! 

1967  Edition 

Old  Moore’s 
Almanack 


Your  Persona]  Fortune  &  Guide  for  1967 
’  1967  Weather  Predictions 

*  Moon  Planting  Dates 

*  Hunting  and  Fishing 

*  World  Predictions 

*  Amusing  Stories  &  Riddles 
<>  Plus  34  other  unusual  and 

valuable  features 


The  almanac  with  something  for  everyone! 


Sparky  says: 


HARRIS  SEEDS 


Everyone  says 


“It’s  WONDERFUL!” 


Harris’  WONDERFUL 


Our  customers  tell  us  that  Wonderful  is  the  sweetest, 
most  delicious  com  they’ve  ever  eaten  .  .  .  and  we 
think  you  will  agree.  Big  crops  of  good  sized  ears 
ripen  over  a  considerable  period,  and  their  tenderness 
and  flavor  are  unsurpassed.  Ideal  for  FREEZING,  too. 

li  you  grow  tor  market,  send  tor  our  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

8  Moreton  Farm  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14624 

Po^ouR  FREE  ’67  CATALOG 


WhaVs  Your 


Mean  Annual  Snowfall? 


Depends  on  where  you  live. 

In  the  “snow  belt”  east  of  Lake  Ontario,  you  can  expect  140  inches 
or  more!  In  southeastern  New  York  20  to  40  inches. 

To  Cornell  meteorologists  who  compiled  the  map,  the  “mean”  is 
the  mid-point  of  many  years’  records.  To  others,  any  amount  of  snow 
is  just  plain  mean! 

For  everybody,  official  forecasts  of  amount  of  snow  and  other 
weather  factors  come  to  you  on  WEATHER  ROUNDUP  at  6:25  and 
7:15  A.M.,  12:15  and  6:15  P.M.  over  these  stations: 


FM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WKOP-FM 

99.1  me. 

Bristol  Center-Rochester 

WMIV-FM 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valley-Albany 

WJIV-FM 

101.9  me. 

DeR  uyter-Syracuse 

WOlV-FM 

105.1  me. 

Horneil 

WWHG-FM 

105.3  me. 

Ithaca-Elmira 

WEIY-FM 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN-FM 

93.3  me. 

Niagara  Fails-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Oswego-Fulton 

WOSC-FM 

104.7  me. 

Wethersfield-Buffalo 

WBIV-FM 

107.7  me. 

AM  STATIONS 


Amsterdam 

WAFS 

1570  ke. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  ke. 

Auburn 

WAUB 

1590  ke. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  ke. 

Binghamton 

WKOP 

1290  ke. 

Oneida 

WMCR 

1600  ke. 

Boonville 

WBRV 

900  ke. 

Oswego 

WOSC 

1300  ke. 

Canandaigua 

WCGR 

1550  ke. 

Rochester 

WHEC 

1460  ke. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  ke. 

Salamanca 

WGGO 

1590  ke. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1410  ke. 

Sayre,  Pa. 

WATS 

960  ke. 

Gloversville 

WENT 

1340  ke. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  ke. 

Horneil 

WWHG 

1320  ke. 

Syracuse 

WFBL 

1390  ke. 

Ithaea 

WTKO 

1470  ke. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  ke. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  ke. 

Utica 

WBVM 

1550  ke. 

Northeast  Radio  Network 

Ithaca,  New  York 

" . a  service  of  C  &  U  Broadcasting  Corporation." 
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UNNECESSARY  WASTE 


ABOUT  THIS  TIME  every 
year  we  see  cartoons  depicting  a 
frustrated,  bewildered  father  trying 
to  piece  together  a  knocked-down 
toy  from  presumably  complicated 
directions.  We  all  laugh,  because 
we  know  the  natural  human  re¬ 
luctance  to  read  and  follow  direc¬ 
tions.  Instead,  we  stumble  along 
trying  to  prove  we  are  smart 
enough  to  do  it  on  our  own  with¬ 
out  directions.  In  the  end  we.  read 
the  directions  carefully  and  think, 
now  that  wasn’t  so  hard  after  all! 

Many  cattle  men  are  like  this 
when  it  comes  to  getting  their  cows 
bred.  They  either  look  at  it  as 
being  over-simple,  or  too-compli¬ 
cated,  and  pass  off  the  lost-pro¬ 
duction  and  lost-breeding  potential 
of  good  “sterile”  cows  sold  for 
beef  as  a  natural  loss  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  This  is  waste,  unnecessary 
waste! 

The  biggest  reason  why  cattle 
don’t  get  bred  is  not  cystic  ovaries, 
disease,  or  delayed  ovulation;  it  is 
poor  management.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  job  on  your  dairy  farm  is 
milking  twice  a  day  365  days  a 
year.  The  next  most  important  is 
getting  your  cows  bred  (and  the 
most  important  in  a  beef  herd), 
which  means  a  little  time  spent 
using  all  your  five  senses  each 
day  365  days  a  year. 

Simple  Rules 

Getting  cows  bred  is  not  easy, 
yet  it  is  not  complicated  if  you 
follow  a  few  simple  rules.  The  most 
important  rule  is  to  keep  records 
in  writing.  The  most  simple  record 
is  the  best.  Each  cow  should  be 
identified  by  a  system.  In  small 
herds  names  are  best;  in  herds  over 
80  or  90  head  neck  chain  numbers 
are  better. 

Each  cow  should  have  a  sep¬ 
arate  page  in  a  notebook  of  some 
sort,  the  simpler  the  better.  On  her 
page  goes  complete  history.  This 
book  should  be  in  the  barn  where 
everyone  concerned  .  .  .  from  the 
veterinarian  and  breeder  to  the 
owner  and  hired  man  .  .  .  can  write 
down  things  such  as  “Pus  dis¬ 
charge  October  13,  1965;  milk 
fever  and  retained  placenta  July 
30,  1966,”  etc.  Also  on  this  page 
go  the  veterinarian’s  findings  when 
he  examines  the  cow  prior  to  breed¬ 
ing  time,  or  checks  her  when  she 
returned  in  heat  for  the  third  breed¬ 


ing.  Results  of  the  30-60  day  preg¬ 
nancy  checks  should  be  noted  here 
also. 

A  barn  blackboard  is  next  most 
important,  with  such  things  as 
“Breed  33”  for  the  breeder;  “Vet 
check  Molly  and  Suzy,  no  heat 
and  Dolly  in  heat  10  days  after 
last  breeding.”  Also  on  the  board  j 
could  be  “watch  for  heat  May,  - 

Dot,  Sue,”  etc.  I 

A  heat  expectancy  chart  is  a  ^ 
must  in  any  dairy  or  beef  herd.  If 
you  don’t  use  one,  ask  your 
breeder  or  veterinarian  about  one  i 
today.  Of  course,  a  chart  with  i 
breeding  dates  on  a  line  for  each  j 
cow  must  be  kept.  j 

Every  farmer  must  arrange  his  ! 

own  system  to  keep  track  of  cows 
with  no  heats.  If  a  cow  is  in  45 
days  and  doesn’t  appear  on  the 
heat  expectancy  chart,  have  her 
checked  by  your  veterinarian.  If  a 
cow  retained  her  placenta,  or  has 
a  note  on  her  record  of  pus  dis¬ 
charge,  have  her  checked  and  pos¬ 
sibly  infused  by  your  veterinarian. 
These  things,  and  pregnancy 
checks,  can  be  done  on  a  7,  10, 

14  or  30-day  schedule  as  you  and 
your  veterinarian  see  fit,  but  don’t  i 
neglect  them.  j 

Most  cows  should  be  bred  be¬ 
tween  60  and  90  days  after  freshen¬ 
ing,  but  if  a  cow  is  milked  over 
90  pounds  a  day,  hold  her  up  a 
little  if  you  wish. 

If  you  have  cows  tied,  a  small 
blackboard  or  card  over  each  cow 
with  name,  fresh  date  and/or 
breeding  and  heat  dates,  and/or 
expected  heat  dates,  and  due  dates, 
is  a  big  help.  In  loose  housing  a 
large  master  board  or  file  with  a 
card  for  each  cow  could  have  the 
same  information. 

On  Schedule 

Arrange  to  have  your  veterinar¬ 
ian  come  on  a  schedule  and  stay 
with  him  when  he  comes.  Have 
all  the  necessary  information 
ready  when  he  gets  diere,  and  write 
down  everything  he  tells  you  to 
write  down. 

If  you  are  breeding  your  better 
old  cows  to  some  well-known  but 
old  bull,  remember  that  after  seven 
or  eight  years  a  cow’s  conception 
rate  falls  off.  After  age  six  or  seven 
a  bull’s  conception  rate  falls  off. 

If  you  are  demanding  that  a  cer- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


No,  this  isn't  Ada  the 
Ayrshire  .  .  .  just  a  foxy 
Holstein  in  Phil  Scud- 
dePs  herd  at  Painted 
Post,  New  York.  She's 
discovered  she  can  help 
herself  to  more  grain 
by  grabbing  with  her 
teeth,  and  pulling  on  the 
cable  over  her  head. 
Here  she's  having  sec¬ 
onds  ...  or  thirds. 
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tain  ten-year-old  cow  be  bred  to  a 
certain  nine-year-old  bull,  don’t 
blame  the  inseminator  if  it  takes 
four  or  five  services  to  settle  her. 

Very  few  cows  don’t  have  regu¬ 
lar  heats,  but  very  many  farmers 
don’t  see  heats.  Detecting  heat 
should  be  on  your  mind  constant¬ 
ly.  Running  the  cows  out  a  north 
door,  and  closing  it  so  you  can 
keep  warm  while  you  bed  down  is 
no  way  to  detect  heat  any  more 
than  is  keeping,  the  cows  inside 
because  it  is  icy,  too  cold,  or  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  Some  good  cow  men 
can  detect  heats  right  in  the  barn, 
but  they  can’t  be  thinking  of  deer 
hunting,  the  wife’s  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent,  or  eight  dollar  milk  while  milk¬ 
ing,  feeding  and  cleaning  up. 

I  know  all  this  sounds  sort  of 
“Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do.”  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  have  a  dairy  herd  of  my 
own.  At  the  start  of  this  year’s 
breeding  in  September  we  had  a 
herd  average  for  52  lactations  of 
14,810  milk  and  579  of  fat.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  year  not  a  single 
cow  had  been  sold  because  she 
was  a  non-breeder,  and  all  but 
six  were  bred  to  calves  within  a 
year  of  the  previous  calf.  This  was 
not  because  I  am  any  “sterility 
expert,”  or  that  I  spent  a  lot  of 
time  with  these  cows.  In  fact,  as  a 
veterinarian,  I  spend  less  time  with 
my  own  cows  than  with  those  of 
most  of  my  clients.  But  I  do  have 
good  men  with  my  cows,  men  who 
watch  them,  and  leave  me  notes 
such  as  “Check  Molly,  discharge 
doesn’t  look  good,”  or  “Sally  due 
in  heat  Wednesday  but  not  seen.” 
I  do  have  a  good  inseminator  who 
leaves  notes  such  as  “Agnes  feels 
puffy  and  rod  had  pus  on  it.”  I  do 
have  a  DHIA  tester  who  will 
remind  all  of  us  that  “Mattie  isn’t 
bred  yet”  if  we  all  forget. 

I  do  breed  some  cows  to  selected 
bulls,  but  after  two  services  I  go 
back  to  “pool  semen.”  Getting 
these  cows  bred  is  not  my  accom¬ 
plishment,  but  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  several  people  doing  their 
job  as  is -expected  of  them. 

Let’s  put  it  this  way,  “Anything 
I  can  do,  you  can  do  better.”  You 
can,  if  you  try ! 

»  »  » 

It  is  difficult  to  finish  a  Decem¬ 
ber  article  without  some  mention 
of  the  holiday  season.  One  of  the 
great  things  about  people  who 
work  with  animals  and  the  soil  is 
their  faith  .  .  .  not  only  faith  in  God, 
but  faith  in  nature  and  in  each 
other.  Along  with  this  goes  a  con¬ 
fidence  that  seems  to  make  things 
work  out,  just  because  of  this  faith 
that  they  will. 

May  this  coming  year  be  one 
that  will  see  peace,  happiness  and 
success  in  all  your  ventures! 


"He  wants  his  feed  on  credit;  says 
he's  a  little  short  this  month." 
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Dates  to  Remember 

Dec.  3  -  Registered  Here¬ 
ford  Heifer  Sale,  Finger  Lakes 
Livestock  Pavilion,  Canandaigua, 

N.Y. 

Dec.  4-8  -  National  Farm 
Bureau  Annual  Meeting,  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

Dec.  4-8  -  National  Junior 
Horticultural  Association 
32nd  annual  convention,  St. 

Loui s ,  Mo . 

Dec.  5-6  -  28th  Cornell 
Seed  Conference,  Sheraton  Mo¬ 
tor  Inn,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Dec.  6  -  New  Hampshire 
Poultry  Growers  Association 
meeting,  Berkshire  Country  Inn, 
Nashua,  N.H. 


Dec.  6-7  -  New  England 
Farm  and  Power  Equipment  Deal¬ 
ers  Association  Convention, 

New  Hampshire  Highway  Motel, 
Concord. 

Jan.  4-6  -  Annual  North¬ 
eastern  Weed  Control  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
York  City. 

Jan.  5-6  -  New  England 
Fruit  Growers  Annual  meeting 
and  trade  show.  New  Hampshire 
Highway  Motel,  Concord. 

Jan.  9-13  -  '67  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Show,  Farm  Show 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  10  -  5th  Annual 
Rimiinant  Health  Nutrition 
Conference,  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Jan.  11-12  -  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  of  New  Jersey, 
Ivystone  Inn,  Pennsauken, 

N.J.  Route  US  130. 

Jan.  17-19  -  Annual  meet¬ 
ing  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  New  Orleans, 

La . 

Jan.  23-27  -  Beef 
Cattlemen's  Short  Course, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 

N.Y. 

Jan.  30-Fet).  1  -  National 
Dairy  Council  52nd  Annual 
Meeting,  Ambassador  Hotel, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HOME  LITE ! 


Farmers  buy  only  practical  tools... 
the  Homelite  XL  Chain  Saw  is  one 


Homelite  XL  Chain  Saws  do  so 
many  farm  cutting  chores,  you’ll 
wonder  how  you  ever  did  without 
one!  You  clear,  cut  timber  for  cash, 
cut  firewood,  prune  orchards,  re¬ 
move  dead  or  diseased  trees ...  do 
each  job  fast  and  without  strain. 
Cut  10"  logs  in  8  seconds  with 


HOMELITE  Chain  Saws  that  weigh 
as  little  as  12  lbs.  12  oz.*,  yet  have 
all  the  chain  saw  power  you’ll  ever 
need.  The  broad  Homelite  XL  chain 
saw  line  has  all  the  features  you 
want,  including  automatic  chain 
oiling,  wide  choice  of  cutting  bars, 
direct  or  gear  drives  . . .  and  many 


others.  See  HOMELITE  XLs  at  your 
nearest  dealer.  He’s  in  the  Yellow 
Pages.  Try  an  XL  chain  saw  . . . 
then  take  one  home.  You  can  buy  a 
Homelite  Chain  Saw  for  as  little  as 
$129.95! 

*less  bar  and  chain 


iOREGONI 

FACTORY 

FITTED 

.CHAIN 


HOMELITE 


AtextronI 

DIVISION 


4504  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


See  your  classified  directory  for  your  nearest  Homeiite  dealer 
or  contact  the  Homelite  district  office  listed  beiow. 


New  England  Area 

Homelite 
144  Western  Ave. 
Allston,  Mass.  02134 
(617)-782-4455 


Eastern  New  York 
and 

Eastern  Penn. 

Homelite 
39  River  Road 

North  Arlington,  N.  J.  07032 

(212)-267-3071 


Western  New  York 
and 

Western  Penn. 

Homelite 
810  Ridge  Ave. 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.  15233 

(412)-322-7263 


Homelite  XLs  are  the  world’s  fastest  selling  line  of  chain  saws. 
HOMELITE  CARRYABLE  PUMPS  •  GENERATORS  •  CHAIN  SAWS  • 


The  famous  Homelite 
XL  Chain  Saw  is  so  light 
it  can  be  baianced  on  one  hand 

BLOWERS  AND  CONSTRUCTION  EQUIPMENT 
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News  and  Views  from 


TINGLEY 


THC 
COMBINATION 

Hay  •  Pasture-Silage 


HOFFMAN 


FORMULAS 


■  Select  from  13  carefully  for¬ 
mulated  Hoffman  seed  “Com¬ 
binations”  the  ones  most  ex¬ 
actly  suited  for  your  needs. 
Each  is  a  scientifically  com¬ 
pounded  legume  grass  formu¬ 
la,  designed  for  a  specific  sit¬ 
uation.  They’re  ready-mixed; 
pre-inoculated,  ready  to  sow. 
Each  HPS  formula  includes 
varieties  which,  based  on  field 
experience  and  test  work,  will 
do  the  best  job.  Consult  your 
local  Hoffman  Seed  Man  in 
selecting  the  best  formula  for 
you,  or  write  direct  for  HPS 
Folder. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN 
SEEDS,  INC. 

(Lancaster  County) 
Landisville,  Pa. 


ER  #^  0*15  ♦  P«T»RE 
FUNK’S  G-HYBRtO  CORN 


UEBLER  ^600^ 

FEED  TRUCK 


•  SELF- 
PROPELLED 
•  SELF-UNLOADING 


Automates  feeding  of  ensilage  or  green  chop  in 
the  dairy  barn.  Fills  directly  from  silo  or  forage 
wagon — distributes  evenly,  quickly,  effortlessly,  35 
bu.  capacity  I 

Reversing  2-speed  transmission — low  speed  for 
feeding,  high  speed  for  quick  return  to  feed 
source.  Windrows  or  makes  separate  piles.  Short 
turning  radius  makes  unit  very  maneuverable  and 
easy  to  operate. 

Write  or  phone  for  dealer's  name  or  demonstration. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  A  VERNON,  N.Y.  13476  Phone:  (315)  829-2305 


Worry  of 

FALSE  TEETH 

Slipping  or  Irritating? 

Don’t  be  embarrassed  by  loose  false 
teeth  slipping,  dropping  or  wobbling 
when  you  eat,  talk  or  laugh.  Just 
sprinkle  a  little  FASTEETH  on  your 
plates.  ThlS'pleasant  powder  gives  a 
remarkable  sense  of  added  comfort 
and  security  by  holding  plates  more 
firmly.  No  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste. 
Dentures  that  fit  are  essential  to 
health.  See  your  dentist  regularly. 
Get  FASTEETH  at  all  drug  counters. 


NEW  YORK  AND 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Calves  to  Greece  —  In  the  first  ex¬ 
periment  of  its  kind  for  Greece, 
360  3-weeks-old  dairy  animals  .  .  . 
mostly  bulls  but  a  few  heifers,  were 
assembled  at  the  Empire  Live¬ 
stock’s  marketing  facilities  at 
Bullville,  New  York.  The  calves, 
selected  by  the  firm  of  Provimi, 
Inc.,  spent  two  weeks  at  Bullville, 
then  were  shipped  by  air  to  the 
American  Farm  School  at  Thes- 
salonica  late  in  October. 

The  trial  shipment  is  a  project 
of  the  Greek  government,  which 
plans  to  feed  out  the  animals  to 
800  to  900  pounds  each,  use  the 
bulls  for  beef  and  heifers  for  either 
beef  or  milk  production.  If  the  test 
works  successfully,  this  shipment 
may  be  the  forerunner  of  many 
thousands  of  American  calves 
going  to  Greece. 

Award  —  Myron  D.  Lacy,  profes¬ 
sor  of  animal  science  at  Cornell 
University  and  Cooperative  Ex¬ 
tension  specialist,  was  presented 
the  annual  American  Society  of 
Animal  Production  Extension 
award  recently  for  his  work  in 
animal  husbandry.  He  was  one 
of  seven  of  the  nation’s  leading 
experts  in  the  field  to  receive  this 
honor. 

Professor  Lacy  inaugurated  the 
Beef  Cattlemen’s  Short  Course  in 
1952,  judges  numerous  shows 
throughout  eastern  states,  and  de¬ 
veloped  the  500  Beef  Club  through 
the  Extension  Beef  Cattle  program. 

New  Directors — Two  new  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association  for  the 
coming  year  are  Richard  Red¬ 
mond,  Scipio  Center,  New  York, 
and  Ira  L.  Yoder,  Selinsgrove, 
Pennsylvania.  Six  others  re-elected 
are:  Phillip  Schuyler,  Cobleskill; 
Lloyd  R.  Dysinger,  Gasport; 
Thomas  R.  Dady,  Cazenovia; 
Baumes  M.  Marshman,  Oxford; 
Carl  B.  Carpenter,  Woodhull;  and 
Robert  S.  Turner,  Horseheads,  all 
of  New  York  State. 

New  Horse  Law  —  A  new  law  now 
in  effect  absolves  New  York  State 
property  owners  from  liability 
when  they  voluntarily  permit 
horseback  riders  to  use  private 
property.  It  specifically  applies 
only  to  those  owners  who  volun¬ 
tarily  permit  the  use  of  their  proper¬ 
ty  without  charge.  And,  of  course, 
riders  should  be  advised  of  any 
known  hazards  which  they  may 
encounter  on  the  private  property. 

Apples  on  Wire  —  On  the  farm  of 
Joe  Willmes,  Penfield,  New  York, 
is  a  plot  of  apples  growing  on 
wire  .  .  .  espaliered  is  the  name  for 
it.  Another  plot  is  to  be  established 
on  the  Earl  Robb  farm  in  Brock- 
port,  to  carry  out  new  techniques 
learned  from  the  first  experiment. 
In  the  summer  of  1966  nearly  200 
growers  visited  the  Willmes  farm 
to  see  the  new  project. 

Third  Time  —  A  six-year-old  bull, 
Woodburne  Gorewood  Reflector, 
owned  by  Richard  J.  Frederick, 
Martinsburg,  Pennsylvania,  won 


tlie  All-American  grand  champion¬ 
ship  in  Holsteins  for  the  third  year 
in  a  row  at  the  Pennsylvania  All- 
American  Dairy  Show  in  Harris¬ 
burg. 


FFA  Honors  —  Richard  Engle- 
brecht  (22),  Madison,  New  York, 
received  the  $1,000  Star  Farmer 
of  America  Award  at  the  National 
FFA  Convention.  Richard,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Madison  Central  School 
(New  York),  in  partnership  with 
his  wife  has  a  herd  of  29  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  cows,  with  20  heifers 
and  calves  coming  on  for  replace¬ 
ments.  His  total  assets,  including 
the  farm  which  was  purchased  in 
1965,  and  machinery  and, live¬ 
stock,  amount  to  $76,360. 


Gary  L.  Swan  (19),  Jasper,  New 
York,  was  elected  president  of  the 
national  FFA,  the  first  New  York 
State  FFA  member  to  be  selected 
for  this  high  office.  His  selection 
follows  a  distinguished  career  of 
leadership  in  local  school,  county 
and  State  associations.  Harold 
Burbaker,  Mount  Joy,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  was  selected  a  regional  vice 
president  for  the  National  associa¬ 
tion. 

Star  Poultry  Farmer  chosen  at 
the  Neppco  Exposition  is  Richard 
G.  Holland,  Berlin,  Maryland. 
Other  northeastern  winners  were: 
Allen  Drummond,  Greenwood, 
Delaware;  Lawrence  Wise,  Derry 
Village,  New  Hampshire;  and 
James  W.  Musser,  East  Earl,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

“Stewardship  of  our  Streams” 
was  the  title  of  the  winning  essay 
in  the  1966  New  York  State  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Essay 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  New 
Y ork  State  Grange.  The  author  is 
George  Allen,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allen,  Greenwich,  New  York. 
George’s  essay  was  written  as  a 
special  project  in  connection  with 
his  FFA  activities.  Conservation 
is  an  important  part  of  vocational 
agriculture  studies  at  Greenwich 
Central  School,  and  Mr,  Emanuel, 
vocational  agriculture  teacher, 
says:  “I  am  indeed  proud  that  one 
of  our  students  has  reflected  this 
work  in  such  an  outstanding  fash¬ 
ion.”  Incidentally,  George  was 
winner  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Foundation  Award  at  the 
school  in  1965. 


George  Allen,  winner  of  the  essay 
contest  (right)  with  his  teacher,  Mr. 
Bruce  W.  Emanuel. 


RUBBER  CORPORATION 

222  South  Ave.,  So.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

RUBBER  DEALERS 


NEW  YORK 

.4danis — Beloff’s 

Afton — Joe’s  Cut  Rate  Shoes 

Albany — Albany  Agway,  Inc. 

Albany  Shoe  Co. 

Army  &  Navy  Store 
Famous  Shoes 
Jules  Shoes 
Rudnlck’s  • 

Waldman’s 
Young’s  Strlde-Rlte 
Amenia — Dutchess  Surplus 
Argyle — Argyle  Surplus 
Ashvllle — Ashvllle  Agway 
Attica — Attica  Agway 
Auburn — Auburn  Agway 
Liberty  Store 
Nolan’s  Shoes 
Avon — Sam  D’Angelo 
Balnbridge — Chas.  Eldred  &  Co. 
Baldwlnsville — Family  Shoe  Store 
Glass  Family  Shoes 
Batavia — Batavia  Agway 
Bath — Castle’s  Shoes 

Harold’s  Army  &  Navy 
Hough’s  Shoes 
Orr’s  Shoes 

Becker’s  Comers — Smith’s  Market 
Beekmantown — Caron’s  Economy 
Binghamton — Barron’s  Shoes 
Binghamton  Agway 
Dwyer’s  Jr.  Shoes 
Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker 
Lewis  Shoe  Market 
McLean’s  Dept.  Store 
Norman  Uniform  Co. 

Parlor  City  Shoes 
Read’s  Footwear 
Stanton  Shoes — Hlllcrest 
The  Walking  Shoe 
Ward’s  Army  &  Navy 
Boonvllle — Family  Shoe  Store 
Brewster — Markoff  Shoes 
Brockport — Richards  Boot  Shop 
Brocton — Brocton  Mills 
Buffalo — Brockton  Shoes 
Brownie’s  Army  &  Navy 
Michael’s  Shoes 
New  York  Shop 
Canajobarie — Schultze’ s  Shoes 
Canandaigua — Davidson’s  Shoes 
Canastota — Albanese  Shoes 
Louis  Qulno  Shoes 
Canisteo — Canisteo  Agway 
Canton— Grasse  River  Agway 
Carthage — Faye’s  Shoes  \ 

Catskill — Arnold’s  Army  &  Navy 
Central  Square — Shaw’s  Shoes 
Champlain — Champlain  Hdw. 

Chappaqua — Markoff  Shoes 
Chazy — Wirthmore  Store 
Chateaugay — Pearl  Dept.  Store 
Cincinnatus — Jackson’s 
Claverack — Claverack  Agway 
Clyde — Ditorio’s  Modern  Serv. 

Clymer — Clymer  Agway 
Cobleskill — Greene’s  Shoes 
WohTs  Dept.  Store 
Commack — Jay  Lee  Shoes 
Cooperstown — Farm  &  Home  Bargain  Ctr. 
Coming — Harold’s  Army  &  Navy 
Matson  Shoes 
Cortland — Bowker  Shoes 
Dansville — Boyd’s  Shoes 
Perry  Shoe  Serv. 

De  Kalb — De  Kalb  Agway 
De  Ruyter — Carter’s 
De  Ruyter  Agway 

Deposit — Sunny’s  Dept.  Store 
De  Witt — Dwyer’s  Jr.  Shoes 
Rochester  Shoe  Store 
Dormansvllle — Applebee  Bros. 

East  Greenbush — Smuckler  Bros. 

East  Northport — E.  Northport  A  &  N. 
Elw'ood  Trading  Post 
Jay  Lee  Shoes 

East  Rochester — King’s  Shoes 
East  Syracuse — Reichert’s  Toggery 
Eden — Laing’s  Mill 
Edmeston — Edmeston  Agway 
Elmira — Harold’s  Army  &  Navy 
S.  F.  Izzard’s 
Lewis  Shoe  Market 
Panoslan  Shoes 
Savino  Shoes— All  Stores 
Endicott — Burt’s  Dept.  Store 
Chambers  Shoes 
Dwyer’s  Jr.  Shoes 
Endicott  Shoe  Co. 

Juvenile  Boot  Shop 
Rasco  Shoes 

Fairmount — Ames  Shoes 
Dwyer’s  Jr.  Shoes 
Fairport — Fairport  Agway 
Falconer — Falconer  Agway 
George’s  Shoes 

Feura  Bush — Raymond  Vadney 
Fort  Edward — Adirondack  Farmers’  Coop. 
Fort  Plain — Dutcher’s  Shoes 
Parr’s  Shoes 

Fredonia — Pomfret  C  &  C  Coop. 

Fulton — Joe  Cortini  Shoes 
L.  W.  Harris 

Gasport — Lockport  Agway 
Geneseo — Jim  &  Gil  Shoes 
Geneva — DiDuro  Shoe  Serv. 

Geneva  Agway 
Millerd’s  Shoes 
Super  Army  &  Navy 
Granville — Granville  Agway 
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YOUR  VETERINARIAN  WILL  TELL  YOU  . . . 

FOOTWEAR  OFTEN  SPREADS  FARM  ANIMAL  DISEASES. 

TINGLEY  BOOTS  &  WORK  RUBBERS  MAY  SAVE  YOU  REAL  MONEY! 


KNEE'HI 

CLOSURE  BOOTS 

Featherlight  but 
designed  for  heavy  farm 
work  in  any  weather. 
In  rubber  $7.95, 
neoprene  $11.95 


TINGLEY 


RUBBER  CORPORATION 

222  South  Ave.,  So.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

At  most  shoe  stores  and  departments, 

and  at  farm  supply  stores 


There  are  many  ways  that  livestock  and 
poultry  diseases  can  spread.  One  of  the 
most  common  sources  of  such  infection  is 
your  own  footwear  or  that  of  your  friends 
and  neighbors  when  they  come  to  visit  your 
pens  or  flocks. 

Tingley  Boots  and  Rubbers  are  all  rubber. 
There  is  no  fabric  lining  to  hold  moisture, 
infection  or  contagion.  They  may  be,  and 
usually  are,  washed  and  disinfected  —  in¬ 
side  and  out  — dry  in  a  jiffy.  They’re  inex- 


10  INCH  CLOSURE  BOOTS 


1  button  (but  4  buckle 
height),  no  lining,  no  zipper, 
no  buckles.  In  rubber  $5.99, 
neoprene  $9.35. 


pensive  — SO  why  not  have  a  few  extra 
pairs  for  yourself  and  visiting  neighbors. 

Tingley  Boots  and  Rubbers  are  featherlight, 
but  they’re  tough  and  rugged.  Tingley 
Boots’  “Bellows  action’’  with  each  step, 
gives  air  circulation  and  warmth. 


HI-TOP 

WORK  RUBBERS 

Take  the  place  of  heavy, 
clumsy  2  buckle  arctics  — 
no  buckles  or  zippers. 

In  rubber  $3.99, 
neoprene  $5.95 


CAN  YOU  FIND  YOUR  TINGLEY  DEALER  LISTED  BELOW? 


Great  Bend — D.  K.  Briggs,  Inc. 

Greene — -Miller  Shoes 
Greenwich — Greenwich  Agway 
Groton — Groton  Feed  Co. 

Hamilton — John’s  Shoes 
Mayfred  Shoes 
Herkimer — Fryer’s  Footwear 
Heuvelton — Mack  Shoes  &  Clo. 
Hicksville — Goldman  Bros. 

Hilton — Hilton  Agway 
Holcomb — Holcomb  Agway 
Homer — Homer  Men’s  &  Boy’s 
Honeoye  Falls — Oppedisano’s  Shoes 
Homell — La  Piana’s  Shoes 
Horseheads — Horseheads  Agway 
Panosian  Shoes 

Huntington — Economy  Outdoor 
Huntington  Sta. — Huntington  Agway 
Ilion — Wagner’s  Shoes 
Ithaca — Cosentinl’s — both  stores 
Harold’s  Army  &  Navy 
Sturm  Bros. 

Jamestown — Arcade  Shoe  Store 
Brown-Bilt  Shoes 
Carnahan’s 
Herbert’s  Shoes 
Ross  Shoes 

Johnson  City — Rasco  Shoes 
Jordanville — Vincent  Briggs 
Itinderhook — Pomologlcal  Assn. 

Le  Koy — Pat’s  Bootery 
Lewis — Benedict  &  Sons 
Liberty — Sullivan’s  of  Liberty 
Little  Falls — Lovenheim’s 
Spaunbauer’s 

Liverpool — Toni’s  Family  Shoes 
Livonia — J.  C.  Monte 
Lockport— Perry’s  Shoes 
Surplus  Center 
Lyons — Men’s  &  Boy’s  Shop 
Manhasset — Manhasset  Trading  Post 
Manlius — Leader  Shoes 
Massena — Levine’ s 
Mattydale — Unger’s  Shoes 
Medina — ^Baughn’s  Shoes 
Wolk’s  Menswear 
Medusa — Ernest  Bell 
Mlllerton — Millerton  Store 
Mohawk — Mohawk  Mills  Ctr. 
Montgomery — Montgomery  Agway 
Montour  Falls — Guild  Bros. 

Moravia — Jennings’ 

Moravia  Agway 
Morris  vilie — Carters’ 

Mt.  Kisco — Markoff  Shoes 
New  Hartford — ’The  Shoe  Shop 
New  Rochelle — Jack’s  Army  &  Navy 
The  Trading  Post 
Newburgh — Haber’s  Shoes 
Nichols — Nichols  Agway 
North  Chili — Higbie  Farm  Supply 

North  Syracuse — Dwyer’s  Jr.  Shoes 
Unger’s  Shoes 

North  Xonawanda — Payne  Ave.  Shoes 

Norton  Hill— L.  H.  Powell  &  Co. 

Ver  Planck  Appl. 


Norwich — ^Rappaport  A  &  N 
Sullivan’s  Shoes 
Urlwin’s  Shoes 

Oakdale — Oakdale  Trading  Post 
Odessa — Odessa  Agway 
Ogdensburg — Ogdensburg  Agway 
Rite’s  Exchange 
Olean— Lester  Shoes 
Stone’s  Shoes 

Oneida — Alfred  Bargain  Ctr. 

Bartell  Shoes 
Garafalo  Shoes 
Oneonta — Bresee’ s 
Bruno’s  Variety 
Schatzky’  s 
Webb’s  Shoes 
Ontario — Herman’s  Agway 
Oswego — Cutro  Shoes 
Ontario  Sport  Shop 
Owego — Langdon  A  &  N 
Owego  Agway 
Oxford — Koz’s  Dept.  Store 
Painted  Post — Ben  Brown’s 
Palmyra — Edwards  Shoes 
Palmyra  Agway 

Patchogue — Carl  &  Bob’s  Outdoor 
Swezey’s  Dept.  Store 
Weiner’s  Buster  Brown 
Richard  York  Shoes 
Pawling — Pawling  Agway 
Penn  Yan — Penn  Yan  Agway 
Smith’s  Shoes 
Perry — Lanckton’s  Shoes 
Perry  Agway 
Phelps — Phelps  Agway 
Philadelphia — D.  K.  Briggs,  Inc. 

Phoenix — John’s  Shoes 

Plattsburg — Clinton  Dairyman’s  Coop. 

Port  Chester — Levine’s  Army-Navy 
Postenklll — John  Bubie  &  Sons 
Potsdam — Potsdam  Agway 
Poughkeepsie — Dutchess  Shoe  Fair 
Prattsburg — Conine  Clothing 
Preston  Hollow — Theiss  Gen’l  Store 
Red  Creek — Vieles  Agway 
Rlverhead — Carl  &  Bob’s  Outdoor 
Lipco,  Inc. 

Villella  Bros. 

Richard  York  Shoes 
Rochester — Altler  &  Sons  Shoes 
Northgate  Plaza 
Pittsford  Plaza 
Southtown  Plaza 
Westgate  Plaza 
Twelve  Corners  Plaza 
Hudson-Titus  Plaza 
Colonial  Shoe  World 
Suburban  Plaza 
Eastwood  &  Son 
Genesee  Bootery 
National  Clothing 
Schmanke’s  Bootery 
Sofia  Shoes 

Rock  Glen — Ed  Davis  &  Co. 

Rockville  Center — Rockville  Ctr.  Trading  Post 

Rome — Phillipson  Army-Navy 
Rome  Bargain  Center 
Salamanca — Mason’s  Shoes 
Sloan’s 

Sayville — Sayville  Sport  Shop 
Scarsdale — Murray’s  Army-Navy 


Schaghtlcoke — Wiley  Brothers 
Schenectady — Bi-Mor- Army-Navy 
Selkirk — Selkirk  YMCA 

Seneca  Falls — Ceo  &  Rutz 
Flynn’s  Boot  Shop 
Sherburne — D.  K.  Hodges 
Sidney — Brook’s  Shoes 
Silver  Creek — Erbin’s  Surprise 
Skaneateles — Roland’s  Mens  &  Boys 
Smithtown — Smithtown  Bootery 
Snyder— S  &  W  Shoes 
South  Dayton — B.  Simon 
Southampton — Boot  Tree 
Shoe  Haven 

South  VVesterlo — Charles  Bogardus 
Springfield — Mason’s  Shoes 
Springvllle — Brown  Shoes 
Stephentown — Stephentown  Agway 
Stony  Brook — Stony  Brook  Bootery 
Syracuse — De  Julio’s  Army-Navy 
E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son 
Reliable  Farm  Supply 
Rochester  Shoes 
Salina  Shoe  Store 
Syracuse  Agway 
Sam  Young  Shoes 
Trout  River — St.  Onge  Gen’l  Store 
Troy — Cooper’s  Shoes 
Jim’s  Shoe  Serv. 

Washington  Shoe  Serv. 

Utica — Revere  Shoes 
Seneca  Boot  Shop 
Vermontville — Rogers’  Store 
Vernon — -Vernon  Army-Navy 
Walton — Walton  Agway 
Warrensburg — Engle’s  Dept.  Store 
Warsaw — Van  Slyke’s  Shoes 
Warwick— H.  Quackenbush  &  Son 
Waterloo — Mazzoli  Shoe  Serv. 

Geo.  McMahon’s  Shoes 
Watertown — Max  Alpert,  Inc. 
Waterville — F.  &.  G.  Scorbo 
Webster — Eastwood  &  Sons 
Howard’s  Mens  Shop 
Wellsville- — Wellsville  Agway 
W’esterlo — Bob’s  Sport  Shop 
WesttowTi — Westtown  Agway 
Whitehall — Whiting  Army-Navy 

White  Plains— Jack’s  Army-Navy 
Murray’s  Army-Navy 

Whitney  Point — Barnes  Gift  Shop 
Ken’s  Clothing 
Wilson — ^Walker’s  Apparel 
Windsor — Barron’s  Shoes 
Windsor  Agway 

Wolcott — Edwards’  Shoes 
Gallo’s  Outlet 
Wolcott  Agway 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bemardsville — J.  Mastro  Shoes 
O.  K.  Shoe  Store 
Bricktown — Cascione’s 
Caldwell — Scientific  Shoe  Fitters 
Clinton — No.  Hunterdon  Agway 
Cluster — Cluster  Bootery 


Columbus — Agway,  Inc. 

Dover — Harris  Shoes 
Tip  Top  Shoes 
Flemington — Arkay  Shoes 
Hunterdon  Agway 
Freehold — Al’s  Bootery 
Hightstown — Farmers  Coop.  Assn. 
Kendall  Park — Strol-A-Way  Shoes 
Park  Shopping  Ctr. 

Keyport — Felgenson’s  Shoes 
Lazare’s  Shoes 
Lakewood — Central  Shoes 
Little  Falls — Little  Falls  Agway 
Livingston — Jay’s  Shoe  Box 
Long  Valley — Fred  March 
Madison — Shu  Timers 
Mantua — Ernie’s  Shoe  Post 
MlUville— E.  J.  Fath  Co. 

Moorestown — Carl’s  Shoes 
Morristown — Footmaster  Shoes 
Mt.  Holly— Mt.  Holly  Agway 
New  Brunswick — Farmers  Coop.  Assn. 
Nlederman’s  Shoes 
Gluck’s  Shoes 

Newark — Uncle  Sam’s  Shoes 
Perth  Amboy — Allyn  Shoes 
PhlUlpsburg — Harold’s  Shoes 
Pompton  Plains — Shoe  Colony 
Raritan — Raritan  Valley  Agway 
Red  Bank — Footcraft  Shoes 
A.  S.  Miller  Shoes 
Somerville — Biltrite  Shoes 
The  Bootery 
Woldln’s 

Sussex — Sussex  Agway 
Toms  River — Purpurl  Shoes 
Union — Trading  Post  of  Union 
Westfield — Andrews  Shoes 
W’estwood — Vin  Sam  Shoes 
White  House  Sta. — David’s 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Atlantic — Valley  Mills 
Bangor — Oyer  Shoes — both  stores 
Bloomsburg — Delhi’s  Variety 
Click  Shoes 
3  Brothers 

Bradford — Oppenheim’s  Shoes 
Catawissa — Royal  Swan  Mkt. 
Conneautville — L.  A.  Glessman 
Corry — Corry  Agway 
Keystone  Fair 

Coudersport — Carey’s  D.  G.  &  Shoes 
DuBois — Doyle’s  Army-Navy 
Dushore — Bill’s  Shoes 
East  Earl — Harry  M.  Good 
E,  Stroudsburg — Famous  Dept.  Store 
Elkland — Wynkoop’ s 
Erie — Frazee’ s 
Victor’s  Shoes 

FactoryvlUe — Dorman  Plummer 
Fredonia — Fredonia  Milling 
McCartney  Feed  Mill 
Girard— Girard  Shoes 
Greenville — George’s  Bootery 
Pringle  Feeds 

Hadley — A.  F.  Gilger  &  Son 
Hallstead— Lloyd  Wilder 
Honesdale — Shoe  Fair 
Indiana — Ash  Shoe  Co. 

Waxler’s 

Jersey  Shore — Eck’s  Feeds 
Kane — Hub  Shoe  Co. 

Linesville — Huffman’s  Farm  Serv. 
Lock  Haven — Lock  Haven  Bootery 
Luzerne — Globe  Dept.  Store 
Meadville — Burnison’s  Shoes 
Factory  Shoe  Store 
Meadville  Co-op.  Assn. 

Miller’s  Shoes 
Park  Shoes 

Mercer — Hogue’s  Shoes 
J.  Mongiello’s  Shoes 
Mill  Hall — Agway,  Inc. 

Richard  Albright 
Millerton — Hoyt’s  Feed  Serv. 

Millville — J.  B.  Ortwine 
Montrose — Andre  &  Son 

Morgan’s  Army  &  Navy 
New  Bethlehem — Robert’s  Mens  Shop 
New  Milford — Houlihan  Hardware 
North  East — Murray’s  Shoes 
Oil  City — Park  Shoes 
Old  Forge — Murray  Fallk  Shop 
Ridgway — Miller  Mercantile 

Sayre — Panosian  Shoes 
Sharping’ s,  Inc. 

Scranton — Shoe  Fair 
State  College — Click  Shoes 
Stillwater — Ritter’ s 
Stoneboro — Mathay’  s  Shoes 

Titusville — ^Bird’s  Shoes 
O’Neill’s  Shoes 
Titusville  Agway 
Bargain  Store 

Tohyhanna — Grimley  Sport  Shop 
Towanda — The  Hub  Store 
Transfer — Edde  Products  Co. 

Troy — Brewer’s  Men’s  Shop 
Wallace’s  Gen’l  Mds. 
Tunkhannock — Agway,  Inc. 

Union  City — Union  City  Co-op.  Assn. 

Warren — Lester  Shoe  Co. 

Valone’s  Shoes 
West  Hazelton — Kaufman’s 
West  Middlesex — Thompson  &  Mateja 

Williamsport — Agway,  Inc. 

Click  Shoes 
Wilson’s 

Wysox — ^Wysox  Agway 


FOR  STORMY  WEATHER  PROTECTION 
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“NOTHING  TAKES  THE  PLACE  OF  RUBBER" 
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Incidentally  ...  it  kills  mice,  too! 

And  comes  in  big,  economical  1-lb. 
and  5-lb.  bags.  Get  a  bag  from 
your  Purina  dealer  today. 


PURINA 

HEALTH 

AIDS 
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QUESTION:  What  shall  I  give  for  Christmas? 

What  shall  I  read  these  long  winter  evenings? 

ANSWER:  Eastman's  great  new  book— JOURNEY  TO  DAY 

BEFORE  YESTERDAY. 


This  book  won  a  CERTIFICATE  OF  SPECIAL  MERIT  at  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  printing  industry  in  New  York  City  because  it  is  so  beauti¬ 
fully  bound,  illustrated  and  printed. 

It  will  also  win  a  special  place  in  the  heart  of  your  father,  mother  or 
friend  by  guiding  them  down  memory’s  lane  when  life  was  simple  and 
uncomplicated. 


You  can  get  a  copy  of  this  beautifully-printed  and 
bound  booJk  in  album  form,  illustrated  by  many  old-time 
pictures,  by  sending  $5.95  (New  York  state  residents  add 
12i^  tax)  post  office  money  order  or  personal  check 
to  American  Agriculturist,  Book  Dept,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850. 


CayiiRUj  FoAtrt 
NoiCA 


by  HAROLD  HAWLEY 

Weedsport,  New  York 


NO  WINNERS 

It  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proven  fact  that  whenever  food 
prices  go  upward  producers  are 
(1)  getting  rich  quick  or  (2)  there 
is  skullduggery  somewhere,  and 
people  must  pay  more  for  food 
because  of  someone  else’s  greed 
for  profit. 

The  rise  in  food  prices  came  not 
as  a  result  of  some  handler  of  food 
increasing  his  margin  (although, 
of  course,  individual  cases  of  this 
might  be  found),  but  rather  because 
of  the  shorter  supplies  this  year  as 
well  as  the  strong  consumer 
demand  for  various  foods.  Higher 
prices  are  the  inevitable  result  of 
shorter  supplies  and  an  increase  in 
demand.  Part  of  this  price  increase 
has  found  its  way  back  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  This  should  embarrass  no 
one,  because  the  farm  price  of  food 
has  been  low-low-low  by  any  stan¬ 
dard. 

It  was  inevitable  that  when 
enough  people  began  to  clamor 
about  the  high  cost  of  living  the 
Administration  would  look  for 
someone  to  blame.  It  would  have 
made  sense  if  they  had  admitted 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  expen¬ 
ditures  for  the  Great  Society,  the 
waste  in  Government  expenditures, 
and  the  np-roaring  increase  in 
some  labor  contracts,  had  triggered 
higher  prices  of  almost  everything. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  govern¬ 
ment  stocks  were  gone  so  there  was 
no  tool  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  use  to  knock  farm  prices 
down  as  he  had  done  in  the  past. 

As  this  is  written,  scores  of 
housewives  are  “striking  or  picket¬ 
ing”  against  supermarkets.  Ob¬ 
viously,  this  is  hardly  getting  at 
the  cause,  but  it  does  serve  as  an 
oudet  for  a  lot  of  emoting.  The 
thing  that  bothers  me  is  that  wages 
and  salaries  can  and  do  rise  over 
time,  and  yet  the  same  people  who 
are  earning  more  money  still  think 
food  should  sell  for  the  same  price 
as  always. 


ATRAZINE  AND  RYEGRASS 

All  we  know  for  sure  is  that 
every  time  we  know  something  for 
certain  sure,  we  are  wrong.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  risk  of  being  wrong 
and  misleading  others  we  will  state 
that  three  years  experience  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  we  can  seed  rye¬ 
grass  in  corn  fields  sprayed  with 
atrazine  and  get  a  good  stand. 
This  is  of  real  importance  to  us, 
as  ryegrass  in  the  corn  stalks  is 
our  winter  heifer  pasture.  It  is  also 
insurance  against  muddy  fields  at 
harvest  time  and  against  winter 
soil  erosion. 

Incidentally,  this  business  of 


using  oil  as  a  “fixer”  for  the  atra¬ 
zine,  based  on  one  year’s  results, 
sure  looks  like  a  good  deal. 

It  was  getting  pretty  dry  when 
we  sprayed  the  last  75  to  80  acres 
of  corn,  and  the  kill  was  much 
better  where  oil  was  used  even 
though  the  amount  of  atrazine  was 
reduced.  Any  time  we  can  cut  cost 
and  increase  effectiveness  we’ve  got 
to  like  it  well  enough  to  use  it 
again ! 


WHERE  WILL  IT  END? 

No  single  question  comes  up 
more  often  among  dairymen  than 
the  one  which  asks  where  all  this 
change  will  take  us.  Locally,  the 
dropout  from  the  dairy  business 
is  unbelievable.  It  is  probably 
greater  than  in  many  sections 
because  this  is  an  area  where  there 
are  many  alternatives,  such  as 
cash  crops  and  city  jobs.  However, 
farm  labor  shortages  everywhere 
are  a  prime  cause  for  discontinuing 
dairying. 

At  the  same  time  that  many  are 
leaving  the  scene,  others  are  tool¬ 
ing  up  to  milk  100,  200,  or  300 
head.  Where  are  we  really  going 
to  shake  out  on  this?  I  wish  I 
knew. 

All  that  seems  clear  yet,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  is  that  many 
more  will  leave  dairying  in  spite 
of  better  milk  prices.  As  to  the 
other  trend,  maybe  we’re  heading 
for  California  and  Florida-type 
dairies  of  500  to  2000  cows,  but  I 
doubt  it.  If  you  ask  me  what  is  to 
stop  size  at  any  given  level,  I  have 
no  answer  except  that  we  just  may 
have  quite  a  way  to  go  yet  to  find 
the  proper  kinds  of  buildings,  the 
best  combinations  of  managerial 
decisions,  and  the  know-how  on 
disease  control  in  large  units.  Of 
course,  capital  requirements  to  go 
to  a  large  set-up  aren’t  peanuts  .  .  . 
yet,  so  far,  the  available  supply  of 
capital  has  not  seemed  to  be  a 
limiting  factor  for  competent 
farmers. 

If  one  really  wants  to  get  right 
down  to  cases,  what  is  so  different 
about  the  Northeast  and  California 
as  to  prevent  some  dairymen  suc¬ 
cessfully  going  to  the  1500  to 
2000-cow  size?  Of  course,  building 
requirements  are  greater  here 
because  of  colder  weather,  but  the 
size  of  herd  doesn’t  change  this. 
In  my  opinion,  we’ve  barely  started 
learning  the  best  combinations  of 
features  for  our  cattle  housing  and 
milking  needs,  but  if  a  100-cow 
herd  can  do  well  in  housing  as  it’s 
known  today  this  should  not  be  the 
hmiting  factor  for  2000  cows. 

Obviously,  to  go  to  such  a  con¬ 
centration  of  cows  in  one  place 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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probably  rules  out  the  growing  of 
all  the  roughage  as  is  generally 
the  practice  in  much  of  the  North¬ 
east.  But  many  New  England 
dairymen  always  buy  part  or  aU 
of  their  hay.  It  certainly  would  be 
possible  and  probably  feasible  to 
buy  hay  enough  for  a  really  big 
bunch  of  stock.  Likewise,  replace¬ 
ments  could  be  purchased  .  .  . 
although  there  would  be  the  added 
worry  about  herd  health. 

A  couple  of  the  other  ingredients 
for  success  in  a  big  venture  are 
disease  control  and  herd  health. 
Some,  of  the  Western  boys  have 
gone  through  some  real  headaches 
on  these,  but  I  get  the  impression 
they  have  learned  some  useful 
things  about  handling  a  big  con¬ 
centration  of  catde.  Surely  before 
launching  on  a  big  deal,  a  prudent 
dairyman  would  avail  himself  of 
their  experience.  In  this  connection, 
he  would  also  make  some  kind  of  a 
deal  with  the  best  veterinarian 
available  to  him  to  have  a  claim 
to  whatever  portion  of  that  vet’s 
time  he  might  need.  Not  to  take 
such  precautions  and  not  to  prac¬ 
tice  preventive  medicine  would  be 
almost  suicidal. 

The  next  ingredient  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  is  managerial  skill.  While 
they  certainly  think  bigger  and 
have  a  background  of  operating 
large  units,  I’m  not  about  to  con¬ 
cede  that  the  far  western  farmer 
has  any  corner  on  managerial 
skills.  We  have  such  men,  too. 
I’m  guessing  it  won’t  be  long  before 
some  skillful  and  ambitious  peo¬ 
ple  are  handling  herds  of  cows  of 
a  size  that  we  have  only  talked 
about  so  far. 

WEIGH  OR  GUESS? 

For  years  there  have  been  tables 
which  tell  how  many  tons  of  corn 
silage  a  given  size  of  silo  will  hold. 
What  percentage  moisture  silage 
are  we  talking  about?  How  much 
more  will  the  same  silo  hold  if  the 
corn  is  chopped  especially  fine? 
Frankly,  I’ve  long  had  some  doubt 
about  these  capacity  tables  but 
I’m  even  more  skeptical  now. 

Last  fall  we  weighed  a  couple 
of  loads  of  silage.  We  assumed 
this  year’s  loads  to  be  about  the 
same  (4  tons)  and  applied  urea  at 
the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  ton  or 
forty  pounds  each  load.  Based  on 
the  amount  of  urea  used,  either 
our  loads  were  nearer  5  tons  or 
the  silos  hold  less  than  rated.  I’m 
inclined  to  think  it  was  a  case  of  a 
finer-chopped,  extremely  well-eared 
corn  which  weighed  up  heavier 
this  year. 

We’ve  been  unable  to  get  any 
tables  on  haylage  capacities  for 
silos,  and  here  again  the  variation 
in  moisture  and  fineness  of  chop 
is  great  and  important.  When  it 
comes  to  high-moisture  chopped 
ear  corn  there  is  no  help  available. 
Here  we  are  .  .  .  wondering  about 
our  corn  yields,  both  as  silage  and 
as  high  moisture  corn. 

We  want  intelligently  to  appraise 
haylage  yields  and  values,  and 
without  yield  figures  as  computed 
from  the  amounts  stored  there  is 
litde  to  figure  from.  We  started 
getting  concerned  about  this  too 
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late  this  year,  but  from  here  on  we 
are  going  to  pull  a  few  loads  of 
each  crop  over  the  scales  and  keep 
count  of  our  loads  ...  at  least  long 
enough  to  learn  what  our  storage 
capacity  really  is. 

Most  of  us  these  days  will  be 
seriously  weighing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  corn  silage  vs.  haylage, 
and  deciding  on  the  proper  pro¬ 
portions  we  should  be  producing 
and  feeding  under  the  particular 
situations  on  each  farm.  With  ac¬ 
curate  yield  figures  these  decisions 
up  and  down  the  road  will  be  far 
better  than  can  be  made  at  present. 

It  is  worth  the  time  it  takes  to 
do  some  weighing  to  know  what 
the  fields  that  were  picked  for  high- 
moisture  ground  ear  corn  really 
yielded.  It’s  no  longer  possible  to 


measure  up  the  space  required  to 
store  the  crop,  multiply  by  a  factor, 
and  know  how  many  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  equivalent  has  just 
been  harvested  .  .  .  not  possible, 
that  is,  until  we  learn  the  actual 
tonnage  and  from  it  figure  how 
many  pounds  of  ground  corn  can 
be  stored  per  cubic  foot  in  a  silo. 

HOLIDAYS 

It’s  a  little  like  the  weather.  We 
holler  about  it  but  do  nothing  .  .  . 
if,  indeed,  anything  can  be  done. 
This  time  I’m  hollering  about  this 
business  of  starting  the  commer¬ 
cialization  of  Christmas  so  early. 
It  used  to  be  bad  enough  to  start 
immediately  after  Thanksgiving. 


I’m  not  sure  when  the  promotions 
start,  but  it  begins  to  seem  like 
Hallowe’en  and  Thanksgiving  are 
merely  marker  lines  on  the  way  to 
the  big  goal  —  a  bigger  and  bigger 
sales  total  by  the  evening  of  De¬ 
cember  24. 

Of  course  there’s  a  heap  to  be 
said  for  gift  giving,  and  all  the 
Christmas  spirit  that  goes  with  the 
season  as  it  has  come  to  be  cele¬ 
brated.  Sometimes,  though,  it  does 
seem  that  the  real  reason  for  Christ¬ 
mas  gets  a  pretty  small  share  of  the 
attention. 

This  need  not  keep  any  of  us 
from  letting  the  real  meaning  of 
Christmas  fill  our  hearts  and  souls 
with  Joy  and  reverence.  So  to  all 
of  you  from  all  of  us  at  Gay  way 
.  .  .  Merry  Christmas! 


saw 


the  WILDCAT 

of  the 
woods ! 

Here’s  the  all-new  lightweight 
you’ve  been  asking  for .  .  .  the  fast- 
action  PIONEER  14-10!  Balanced 
Pioneer  professional  power  that’ll  outcut 
and  outlast  every  other  lightweight  you  ever 
tried.  With  more  power  .  .  .  greater  fuel 
capacity  .  .  .  new  high-speed  action  ...  a 
real  wildcat  in  the  woods!  Proven  by  profes¬ 
sionals  in  Canada’s  tail-timber  country, 
the  Pioneer  14-10  makes  quick  work  of 
all  your  farm  chores.  Before  you  buy  any 
other  lightweight  chain  saw,  try  the  new 
fast-action  PIONEER  14-10.  It’s  at  your 
dealers  right  now!  By  the  makers  of 
Johnson  and  Evinrude  Outboard 
Motors. 


CHAIN  SAWS 

OUTBOARD  MARI 
K  L  manufacturers  of 


OUTBOARD  MARINE  CORPORATION  •  GALESBURG.  ILLINOIS 
of  Johnson  and  Evinrude  Outboard  Motors 
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WINS 


APPLE  SAUC 


IT  WAS  GETTING  late,  and  I 
was  getting  panicky!  I  had  called 
seven  top  winners  in  the  American 
Agriculturist-New  York  State 
Grange  Applesauce  Cake  Contest 
and  given  them  the  good  news  of 
their  victories  and  prizes,  but  had 
tried  time  and  time  again  without 
success  to  reach  the  first-place  win¬ 
ner,  Mrs.  Clifford  Dornan  of  Bliss 
Grange  in  Wyoming  County.  1 
could  just  imagine  the  reception 
I’d  get  from  Grange  delegates  and 
members  at  State  Session  the  next 
morning  if  I  announced  that  the 
champion  Applesauce  Cake  baker 
in  the  state  didn’t  even  know  she’d 
won! 

Finally  Mrs.  Dornan  answered 
the  phone  and  said  they  had  been 
in  Hamburg  at  State  Grange  ah 
day,  and  then  after  getting  home, 
she  had  helped  Mr.  Dornan  with 
the  chores.  As  is  usually  the  case, 
she  was  very  surprised  and  prac¬ 
tically  speechless  to  find  out  her 
cake  had  been  judged  the  No.  1 
winner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dornan  live  on 
a  dairy  farm  and  also  raise  pota¬ 
toes.  She  has  been  a  Granger  for 
28  years  and  Mr.  Dornan  for  43 
years.  Mrs.  Dornan  chose  the 
Monarch  “Early  American”  Elec¬ 
tric  Range,  donated  by  Monarch 
Range  Company,  as  her  grand 
prize.  She  also  received  a  16-piece 
starter  set  of  Carefree  True  China 
as  a  bonus  prize  from  Syracuse 
China  Corp.,  sterling  silver  salt 
and  pepper  shakers  from  Interna¬ 
tional  Salt  Co.,  cash  prizes  totaling 


$53.  —  $25  from  Penick  &  Ford 
Ltd.  because  she  used  Davis  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder  in  her  cake,  $25  from 
American  Agriculturist,  and  $3 
from  State  Grange  —  plus  all  the 
other  prizes  awarded  the  top  ten 
winners. 

Man  Wins  Second  Place 

I  wish  you  could  have  heard 
the  cheers  when  I  announced  that 
Mr.  Milon  Clark,  a  member  of 
Adirondack  Grange  in  Franklin 
County,  was  the  No.  2  winner! 
Mr.  Clark  is  employed  at  Alcoa 
Aluminum  Corporation  in  Malone 
and  didn’t  get  through  work  until 
midnight.  At  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  he  and  Mrs.  Clark  with 
their  two  small  sons,  3y2  years  and 
8  months,  started  for  Hamburg, 
arriving  at  9:30.  And  possibly  the 
most  surprised  person  at  State 
Session  that  morning  was  Mr. 
Clark’s  mother  who  was  there  as 
a  delegate  from  her  county! 

Mr.  Clark  will  receive  the  Unico 
Portable  Dishwasher  from  Agway, 
Inc.,  as  his  grand  prize,  sterling 
silver  salt  and  pepper  shakers  from 
International  Salt  Co.,  $20.00  from 
American  Agriculturist, $3.00 from 
State  Grange,  plus  the  miscellan¬ 
eous  prizes. 

3rd  and  4th  Winners 

Third-place  winner  was  Mrs. 
Harold  Loveless  of  Skaneateles 
Grange  in  Onondaga  County.  She 
received  the  4-piece  Coffee  Service 
donated  by  National  Grange  Mu¬ 
tual  Insurance  Co.,  and  $18.00 


Mrs.  Harold  Loveless, 
third-place  winner,  and 
the  4-piece  Coffee  Ser¬ 
vice  she  received  from 
National  Grange  Mutual 
Insurance  Co. 


Winner  No.  4,  Mrs. 
Richard  Huey,  chose  the 
Philco  Stereo  Phono¬ 
graph,  a  gift  from  New 
York  State  Grange. 


Home  Editor  Augusta  Chapman  congratulates  champion  applesauce  cake 
baker,  Mrs.  Clifford  Dornan.  From  left  to  right  in  back  row  are  other  win¬ 
ners  present  at  State  Grange  —  Mrs.  Richard  Huey,  Mrs.  Joseph  Calarco, 
Milon  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Sauer. 


Mrs.  Dornan  had  her 
choice  of  the  Grand 
Prizes  and  selected  the 
Monarch  “Early  Ameri¬ 
can’’  Electric  Range,  a 
gift  of  Monarch  Range 
Co. 


Second  Prize  winner, 
Milon  Clark,  chose  as 
his  Grand  Prize  the  Unico 
Portable  Dishwasher, 
given  by  Agway,  Inc. 


MRS.  DORN  AN’S  APPLESAUCE  CAKE 


1/2  cup  margarine  or  other  shortening 
2  cups  sugar 
1  egg 

11/2  cups  thick  unsweetened  applesauce 
1  teaspoon  baking  soda  dissolved  in 
1/2  cup  boiling  water 
2  1/2  cups  sifted  flour 


1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  /2  teaspoon  cloves 
1/2  teaspoon  allspice 
1/2  cup  chopped  walnuts 
cup  seedless  raisins 


1 

Sprinkle  1  tablespoon  of  the  flour  over  prepared  nuts  and  raisins. 
Sift  remaining  flour  with  baking  powder,  salt  and  spices. 

Cream  shortening  and  gradually  add  sugar;  add  egg  and  beat 
well.  Add  applesauce  and  soda  which  has  been  dissolved  in  boiling 
water;  then  add  dry  ingredients.  Beat  well  for  about  3  minutes. 
Lastly,  add  raisins  and  nuts  and  mix  well. 

Bake  in  350  oven  for  1  hour.  Makes  one  8  x  12-inch  cake. 
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by  Augusta  Chapman,  Home  Editor 


8th  place  winner, 
Mrs.  Bertha  Phil¬ 
lips,  was  given  a 
Hoover  Dial-A- 
Matic  Cleaner  by 
New  York  State 
Grange. 


AKE  CONTEST! 


15  TOP  WINNERS 

1.  Mrs.  Clifford  Dornan,  Bliss  Grange,  Wyoming  Co. 

2.  Mr.  Milon  Clark,  Adirondack  Grange,  Franklin  Co. 

3.  Mrs.  Harold  Loveless,  Skaneateles  Grange,  Onondaga  Co. 

4.  Mrs.  Richard  Huey,  Tyrone  Grange,  Schuyler  Co. 

5.  Mrs.  Joseph  Calarco,  Crystal  Valley  Grange,  Yates  Co. 

6.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Sauer,  Fly  Creek  Grange,  Otsego  Co. 

7.  Mrs.  Paul  Williamson,  Binghamton  Grange,  Broome  Co. 

8.  Mrs.  Bertha  Phillips,  Florida  Grange,  Montgomery  Co. 

9.  Mrs.  Helen  Price,  Tioga  Grange,  Tioga  Co. 

10.  Mrs.  Hector  Roney,  Potter  Hollow  Grange,  Albany  Co. 

11.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bowers,  Perthshire  Grange,  Fulton  Co. 

12.  Mrs.  Ida  Garrison,  Montgomery  Grange,  Orange  Co. 

13.  Mrs.  Helen  Mowris,  East  Chatham  Grange,  Columbia  Co. 

14.  Mrs.  Ethel  Martin,  Jewett  Grange,  Greene  Co. 

15.  Mrs.  Robert  Long,  Frewsburg  Grange,  Chautauqua  Co. 


Winner  No.  6,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Sauer,  chose 
the  set  of  Community 
Silver  with  Hostess 
Drawer  Chest  which  was 
given  by  Oneida  Ltd. 


Mrs.  Lizzie  Houck,  co-director  of  the  Applesauce  Cake  Contest,  and 
daughter,  Mrs.  Joseph  Calarco,  admire  a  piece  of  Syracuse  China  in 
“Wedding  Ring”  pattern.  As  the  No.  5  winner.  Sue  Calarco  received  a 
64-piece  set  of  china  as  her  gift  from  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance 
Co. 


in  cash.  Mrs.  Loveless  did  not 
come  to  State  Grange. 

Schuyler  County’s  winner,  Mrs. 
Richard  Huey,  came  in  fourth  and 
took  home  the  Philco  Stereo  Phono¬ 
graph  which  had  been  given  by 
New  Yprk  State  Grange.  She  will 
receive  $13.00  in  cash.  The  Hueys 
live  on  a  dairy  farm  at  Rock 
Stream  and  aremembers  of  Tyrone 
Grange.  They  and  their  two  little 
boys  also  made  the  trip  to  Ham¬ 
burg. 

Winner  No.  5 


home  the  lovely  set  of  Community 
Silver  complete  with  Hostess 
Drawer  Chest,  gift  of  Oneida  Ltd. 

Winner  No.  7,  Mrs.  Paul  Wil¬ 
liamson  of  Broome  County,  re¬ 
ceived  the  MEMO  H  Camera  and 
leather  carrying  case  from  General 
Aniline  &  Film  Corp. 

8th  place  winner,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Phillips  of  Montgomery  County, 
won  the  Hoover  Dial- A-Matic  Vac¬ 
uum  Cleaner  given  by  State 
Grange. 

Prizes  to  Top  10  Winners 


From  Revere  Copper  and  Brass 
Inc.:  A  1-quart  covered  Revere 
Ware  saucepan. 

From  Western  New  York  Apple 
Growers  Assn.,  Inc.:  A  case  of 
applesauce  plus  an  Apple  Parer- 
Corer. 

Cash  prizes  consisted  of  a  $3.00 
entry  prize  from  State  Grange  to 
each  of  the  53  county  winners  and 
$107.00  from  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  distributed  among  the  15 
top  winners.  Also,  Penick  &  Ford 
Ltd.  matched  the  A.A.  cash  prizes 
to  those  people  using  Davis  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder  in  their  prize-winning 
entries.  Six  winners  qualified  on 
this  score,  for  a  total  of  $41.00. 

Many  People  Helped 

Lizzie  Houck  and  I  were  assisted 
by  the  two  other  State  Service  Hos¬ 
pitality  Committee  members,  Mrs. 
Mabel  Hyatt  of  Owego  and  Mrs. 
Agnes  Barrett  of  Whitesboro,  plus 
nearly  1,000  Subordinate  and 
Pomona  S.  &  H.  chairmen.  A  lot 
of  work  goes  into  these  contests  at 
every  level,  but  it’s  so  much  fun 
each  year  at  State  Grange  to  see 
how  thrilled  and  excited  the  win¬ 
ners  are  that  we  forget  the  work. 

Next  year’s  baking  contest  will 
feature  rolled  filled  cookies.  Plan 
now  to  enter  it,  and  who  knows, 
you  may  be  a  winner  in  1967! 
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Mrs.  Paul  Williamson, 
7th  place  winner,  re¬ 
ceived  this  MEMO  II 
Camera  and  carrying 
case  from  General  Ani¬ 
line  &  Film  Corp. 


A  young  bride,  Mrs.  Joseph  Ca¬ 
larco,  was  found  to  be  fifth-place 
winner  and  chose  the  prize  given 
by  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  a  complete  set  of 
Syracuse  China  in  the  beautiful 
“Wedding  Ring”  pattern.  Sue 
Houck  Calarco,  a  member  of  Crys¬ 
tal  Valley  Grange  in  Yates  County, 
is  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  Houck, 
this  year’s  chairman  of  State 
Grange  Service  &  Hospitality  and 
co-director  of  our  Applesauce  Cake 
Contest. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Sauer  from  Ot¬ 
sego  County  was  winner  No.  6. 
She  came  to  State  Grange  and  took 


Each  of  the  10  highest  state 
winners  received  the  following 
prizes: 

From  Cuba  Cheese  &  Trading 
Co.,  Inc.:  A  5-lb.  New  York  State 
Cheddar  Cheese. 

From  Dairymen’s  LeagueCoop. 
Assn.,  Inc.:  A  Cheddar  Treasure 
Chest  Dairylea  Cheese  Assortment. 

From  International  Salt  Com¬ 
pany:  6  packages  of  Sterling  Table 
Salt. 

From  Penick  &  Ford  Ltd.:  A 
24-oz.  can  Davis  Baking  Powder, 
12  bottles  of  Brer  RabbitMolasses, 
a  case  of  My-T-Fine  Lemon  Pie 
Filling,  and  several  recipe  book¬ 
lets  and  baking  charts. 


Three  well  qualified  judges  worked  seven  hours  the  day  of  the  contest. 
From  left  to  right  are  Mrs.  Mary  Switzer,  former  Home  Demonstration 
Agent;  Mrs.  Donald  Danler,  home  economics  teacher;  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Nichol,  Home  Service  Department,  Iroquois  Gas  Co. 
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In  our  book, 
You  are  first 


It’s  natural  for  farm  equipment  manufacturers  to  take  pride  in  their 
products.  Sometimes  to  the  point  where  their  enthusiasm  carries  them 
away. 

International  Harvester  is  proud  of  its  products,  too. 

But  it’s  more  important  to  us  that  the  buyers  of  our  farm  equipment 
take  pride  in  it  first. 

For  brag  never  raised  a  crop.  That  takes  a  man.  A  good  one. 

We  know  that  no  farm  equipment— even  ours— ever  will  make  farming  a 
soft  job. 

It  still  takes  brains,  smart  planning,  good  business  sense,  sweat,  long 
hours  and  usually  a  generous  helping  of  good  luck  to  make  things  pan 
out  well  on  the  farmstead. 

No  machine  can  take  the  credit  for  that. 

IH  makes  good  farm  equipment— a  lot  of  farmers  say  better  than  most.  In 
fact,  many  ideas  from  farmers  are  included  in  them.  But  we  know  that  no 
matter  how  well-designed  and  built  our  products  are,  none  of  them  count 
as  much  as  the  farmer  who  operates  them  or  directs  their  work. 

For  generations,  IH  has  kept  in  the  forefront  of  all  farm  equipment 
makers  by  this  simple  ambition : 

To  build  farming  tools  that  justify  your  judgment  in  buying  them.  That 
give  you  the  dependability  you  count  on.  That  win  your  approval  for 
the  excellence  of  their  work,  for  the  better  yields  they  help  produce. 
For  the  overall  low  cost  of  what  they  do  for  you. 

It  just  sums  up  to  this: 

we  simply  want  to  earn  your  belief  that  IH  serves  you  best. 


International  Harvester  Company 


First  to  serve  the  farmer 
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BLACK  DIRT  COUNTRY 

by  Hugh  Cosline 


IN  southern  Orange  County, 
New  York,  over  30,000  acres  of 
some  of  the  best  muck  land  in  the 
country  grow  a  tremendous  volume 
of  onions  and  other  vegetables, 
including  lettuce  and  celery. 

Tony  LaScala  of  Pine  Island 
has  been  growing  crops  in  the  area 
for  35  years  and  is  now  operating 
300  acres. 

The  first  step  in  cultivating  muck 


is  to  drain  the  area  with  a  system 
of  ditches.  But  that  isn’t  the  end. 
The  ditches  tend  to  fill  and  must  be 
cleaned,  some  every  year,  some  at 
3  to  5-year  intervals.  The  cleaning 
is  done  on  contract. 


“There  have  been  great  changes 
in  onion  growing,”  said  Tony  La¬ 
Scala.  “Costs  have  increased  great¬ 
ly,  while  prices  are  often  lower 
than  in  previous  years.  In  1959, 
college  specialists  figured  that  the 
average  cost  of  producing  a  bushel 
of  onions  was  $1.75.  Now  the 
figure  is  $2.50. 

“Labor  costs  more,  equipment 
expense  is  up,  and  now  compul¬ 
sory  workmen’s  compensation  has 
been  added  to  Social  Security.  The 
added  book  work  is  not  small 
either. 

“Fifteen  years  ago  most  of  the 
tractors  were  crawlers.  Now 
growers  still  own  crawlers  but  they 
have  added  more  and  more  large 
wheel-type  tractors.” 

“Have  varieties  changed?”  I 
asked. 

“There  are  over  150  varieties 
of  onions,”  replied  Tony.  “But 
most  growers  stick  to  4  or  5.  In 
general,  the  varieties  that  store  best 
tend  to  have  lower  yields.  Three 
types  are  grown  —  from  seed,  sets 
or  plants  —  the  latter  being  Spanish 
type.  These  plants  formerly  were 
from  the  South  but  now  some  are 
being  grown  here. 


“Onions  from  sets  are  grown 
on  a  relatively  small  acreage.  They 
are  harvested  in  late  July  and  are 
grown  primarily  to  supply  the 
demand  for  onions  at  that  time. 
Onions  grown  from  seed  are  har¬ 
vested  from  August  to  late  Sep¬ 
tember.  Usually  the  best  yields 
(up  to  700  bushels  per  acre)  come 
where  15  to  18  onions  are  grown 
per  foot.  The  best  stand  depends 
on  the  soil,  on  the  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  the  variety,  and  the  rainfall. 
Some  years  12  onions  per  foot 
give  the  best  yield. 

“In  the  1966  crop  year,”  con¬ 
tinued  Tony,  “onions  tended  to  be 
smaller  than  normal.  Generally, 
onions  in  this  area  are  not  irri¬ 
gated.  Water  from  the  Wallkill 
river  is  used  on  lettuce  and  celery. 
Some  dairymen  in  the  county  do 
some  irrigating,  and  in  1966  most 
of  the  available  water  was  used. 
We  need  a  water  district  and  per¬ 
haps  more  legislation  to  govern 
the  use  of  water  for  irrigation.” 

Marketing 

I  have  always  been  interested 
in  marketing  farm  products  so  I 
inquired  about  the  sale  of  the 
onion  crop. 

“Onions  are  sold  here  at  the 
farm,  but  we  deliver  a  lot  of  them 
in  trucks  which  we  hire.  I  feel  that 
trucking  and  farming  do  not  mix 
and  we  do  not  own  any  trucks. 
The  onions  go  to  most  cities  east 
of  the  Mississippi. 

“In  the  fall,  we  take  stock  of 
our  total  yield.  We  store  a  lot  of 
onions  and  figure  how  fast  we 
should  sell  them  so  we  will  still 
have  onions  to  sell  until  April  1. 
The  amount  we  store  depends  on 
the  U.S.  supply  and  on  the  price. 
We  stored  80  percent  of  the  1965 
crop.” 

Erosion 

One  of  the  problems  of  muck 
farming  is  wind  erosion.  A  high 
wind  not  only  blows  away  good 
soil,  it  fills  drainage  ditches,  and 
may  actually  blow  away  or  cover 
up  a  growing  crop.  Tony  is  doing 
some  experimenting  with  growing 
windbreaks.  One  disadvantage  is 
that  the  growing  bushes  steal  plant 
food  and  water  from  the  growing 
crop. 

Onions  need  plenty  of  plant 
food.  Muck  is  naturally  high  in 
nitrogen  and  low  in  phosphorous 
and  potash.  Commonly  a  ton  of 
commercial  fertilizer  per  acre  is 
put  on  each  year. 

Weeds  have  always  been  a  prob¬ 
lem.  “Chemical  weed  control  has 
helped,”  said  Tony,  “but  it’s  not 
perfect.  We  put  on  three  applica¬ 
tions  of  weed  killer  .  .  .  one  liquid 
and  two  later  in  the  form  of  gran¬ 
ules.” 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  Tony 
takes  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  area. 

“You  hear  more  about  other 
areas,”  he  said,  “but  this  muck  is 
deeper*  than  most  cmd  covers  a 
bigger  area.  In  addition  we  have 
good  people  here.  We  ask  nothing 
of  government  except  to  be  let 
alone.  We  have  very  little  crime 
and  so  far  as  I  know  no  one  is  on 
relief.” 

That’s  a  record  we  could  all 
follow  with  profit! 
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Put  your 
.  cow 
ina  better 

light. 


And  put  yourself  in  one  as  well.  Let  the  new  lighting 
recommendations  from  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers  &  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  brighten 
up  your  dairy  farm.  So  you  can  see  what  you're  doing. 

For  example,  they  recommend  20-footcandles  for  general 
lighting  in  the  milking  parlor  and  50-footcandles  on  the  cow’s 
udder.  lOO-footcandles  for  the  washing  area  and  inside  the 
bulk  tank.  30-footcandles  for  your  general  farm  shop,  and  so  forth. 
So  who  knows  anything  about  footcandles?  Niagara  Mohawk. 
And  we’ll  gladly  bring  our  light  meter  up  to  your  farm, 
to  help  you  bring  your  farm  up  to  A.S.A.E. — I.E.S. 
recommendations.  Our  service  is  absolutely  free. 

Why  be  left  in  the  dark? 

NIAGARA 

MOHAWK 

Working  hard  to  make  electricity  work  harder  for  you 


Bulletin  —  Now  available  is  a  re¬ 
vised  bulletin  on  the  use  of  Triton 
B-1956  spreader-sticker  in  concen¬ 
trate  air  blast  sprays.  The  booklet 
also  lists  recommended  use  dilu¬ 
tions  of  the  product  in  common 
spray  applications  for  field  and 
row  crops,  vineyards,  orchards, 
and  nuts.  For  copies  of  the  bulletin, 
(SAN  432-3)  write  the  Agricultural 
and  Sanitary  Chemicals  Depart¬ 
ment,  Rohm  and  Haas  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105. 

Miticide  —  A  new  miticide  for  the 
control  of  European  red  mite  and 
the  two-spotted  mite  on  apples  and 
pears  is  being  readied  by  Geigy 
Chemical  Corporation  for  com¬ 
mercial  use  in  1967  .  .  .  pending 
federal  registration.  The  product 
has  been  under  test  for  several 
years  in  the  major  apple  and  pear¬ 
growing  states,  and  control  has 
been  very  effective.  The  tradename 
will  be  Acaralate,  and  it  is  an 
emulsifiable  concentrate  which  can 
be  applied  in  either  dilute  or  con¬ 
centrated  sprays. 


Trellis- Trained  Apple  Trees  — 
Dwarf  trellis-trained  apple  trees  are 
used  successfully  in  orchards  on 
the  West  Coast,  reports  Dr.  Loren 
D.  Tukey,  horticulturist  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  And  they  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  grown  on  trellises  at 
the  Station’s  Fruit  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  Arendtsville,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  .  .  .  and  some  experiments  are 
going  on  in  New  York  State  also. 

Trellis-trained  trees  produce  a 
high-grade  fruit  due  to  good  ex¬ 
posure  to  sunlight  and  nearly  100 
percent  spray  coverage.  Meantime, 
the  engineers  at  the  Experiment 
Station  are  studying  the  engineer¬ 
ing  principles  involved  in  shaking 
the  supporting  trellis  wires,  rather 
than  the  trees,  to  avoid  limb  dam¬ 
age,  the  effects  of  shaker  frequency 
and  stroke  on  the  tree  .  .  .  and  the 
most  effective  methods  of  vibration 
for  maximum  fruit  removal. 


New  Fruits  —  Five  new  fruit  varie¬ 
ties  ...  an  apple,  three  plums  and 
a  strawberry  .  .  .  have  graduated 
from  numbers  to  names.  The  Em¬ 
pire  apple  is  a  McIntosh  type  that 
ripens  about  two  weeks  later  than 
McIntosh.  It  is  noted  for  uniform 
size,  high  quality  fruits,  and  excel¬ 
lent  tree  shape,  and  is  intended  for 
the  fresh  fruit  market. 

With  the  three  new  plum  varie¬ 
ties  it  is  hoped  to  bring  back  again 
to  New  York  State  a  strong  plum 
industry.  The  Iroquois  plum  is  a 
very  productive  variety,  and  the 
tree  is  an  early  bearer,  producing 
heavy  annual  crops.  The  fruit  is 
medium-sized,  and  tests  indicate  it 
as  being  suitable  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  baby  food. 

The  second  plum,  Mohawk,  has 
a  larger  fruit,  prune  shaped  and 
a  deep  attractive  blue.  It  is  con- 
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sidered  good  for  the  fresh  market 
and  for  processing.  And  because 
it  develops  early,  it  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  for  home  gardens. 

Oneida,  the  third  plum,  bears 
heavy  annual  crops  and  has  fruits 
that  are  medium  to  large  in  size. 
Since  it  ripens  about  October  1, 
scientists  feel  that  it  will  be  useful 
as  a  late  variety  to  extend  the  sea¬ 
son  for  fresh  plums. 

The  Gala  strawberry,  which 
originated  from  a  cross  between 
Midland  and  Suwannee,  is  extra- 
early,  large-fruited,  moderately- 
firm,  and  good  quality.  Growers 
will  have  to  watch  out  for  late 
spring  frosts,  however,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  it  not  be  planted 
in  low-lying  areas  especially  sub¬ 
ject  to  late  frosts. 


The  mechanical  apple  harvester  developed  by  a  team  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  researchers  shows  signs  of  becoming  a  multi-crop  harvester.  In  1966 
the  machine  harvested  tons  of  red  tart  cherries  that  met  the  approval  of 
federal-state  inspectors;  plum  harvesting  posed  no  real  problems;  and 
the  machine  also  picked  pears  and  peaches.  The  picture  above  shows  a 
researcher  manning  a  long  metal  arm  designed  to  shake  the  tree  limbs, 
and  a  stream  of  pears  riding  the  cross  conveyor  in  the  foreground. 


1^,934 
|lTT)as  cat^ds 
tapped 
it)k>  1 


If  everyone  at  Atlantic  Rich¬ 
field  Company  sent  each  of  you 
a  personal  greeting,  think  of 
the  poor  postman  .  . . 

so  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
wishing  you  a  very  happy  holi¬ 
day  and  the  best  of  new  years. 


ATLANTIC 


^  - 


K' 


h 
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Greeting  Cards  Courtesy  of  Rust  Craft  Cards 
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HRST  IN  VfiATHiR-PROTECTION 
Superior  REAR-MOUNT  Cabs 


An  ORIGINAL  cab  keeps  you  comfortable 
at  all  times.  And  you  don't  need  to  take 
the  cab  off  to  adjust  to  weather  changes. 
ORIGINAL  Cabs  are  superior  in  every  way — 
BETTER  VISION — with  a  vastly  better  view 
of  the  front  wheels  and  the  area  in  front  of 
the  tractor;  UNMATCHED  SIDE  PROTECTION 
— with  windshield  and  sides  adequately 
high  and  adequately  wide  .  .  .  and  back  far 
enough  ...  to  give  you  the  protection  you 
need.  JUST  COMPAREI  You'll  see  that  ORIG¬ 
INAL  gives  you  MOST  FOR  YOUR  MONEYI 

ORIGINAL  TRAaOR  CAB  CO.,  INC. 
Arlington,  Indiana  46104 

Distributed  by 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.  Inc. 

34,  Thirty-fourth  St.,  STerling  8-1460 

BROOKLYN  32,  NEW  YORK 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  CAMP  HILL,  PA. 

HOword  3-5201  REgent  7-0591 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  WATERVILLE,  MAINE 

REpublic  9-5607  TRinity  3-3288 


Grow  'em 

Bie 

and 

TASTY 


Tells  how  to  grow  bigger,  more  delicious 
berries  for  market,  freezing,  or  table 
from  29  virus-free  strawberry  varieties. 
All  plants  are  certified  and  guaranteed. 
For  larger  yields  of  better  quality  berries, 
buy  direct  at  lowest 
prices  from  Rayner 


^  S'- 


Also:  Blueberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Fruit, 
Nut,  Shade  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens,  and  Ornamentals. 


nrNER - 

BROS.,  INC.  Dept.  5, 

Salisbury,  Md.,  21801 

Please  rush  my  FREE  copy  of  your  1967  Berry  Book. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ 


City- 


State. 


-Zip  Code. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  BERRY  BOOK  TODAY! 


H  EAL. 
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TEAT  S 
Soften  UDDERS! 

You  will  like  this  modern,  more  ef¬ 
fective  medication  for  Sore  Teats, 
Tender  Udders.  More  soothing, 
more  softeninj^.  more  penetrating 
to  relieve  soreness  .  .  .  reduce  con- 
jrestion.  $1  ai  drug  and  farm 
atorea,  or  tvriie 

N.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  7  N.  Y. 


LEUKOSIS  STUDIES  MAY  HELP 
CURE  HUMAN  CANCER 


RESEARCH  on  avian  leukosis 
is  helping  medical  scientists  trying 
to  solve  the  riddles  of  human 
cancer. 

The  two  diseases  are  similar, 
although  the  poultry  disease  does 
not  infect  humans.  There  is  strong 
circumstantial  evidence,  but  no 
clear  proof,  that  a  virus  causes 
human  cancer.  That  virus,  if  it 
exists,  is  a  near-relative  of  the 
viruses  that  cause  avian  leukosis. 

Scientists  thus  gain  clues  that 
aid  in  their  search  for  the  human 
cancer  virus  from  knowledge  of 
this  poultry  disease.  When  .  .  .  and 
if ...  a  cancer  virus  is  discovered, 
experience  gained  in  trying  to  con¬ 
trol  avian  leukosis  will  help  in 
curbing  it. 

ARS  scientists  at  the  Regional 
Poultry  Research  Laboratory,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan,  are  among  the 
leaders  in  avian  leukosis  research. 
They  helped  establish  the  fact  that 
a  filterable  virus  causes  leukosis, 
and  took  part  in  studies  during 
which  the  causative  viruses  were 
spotted  through  a  high-power  elec¬ 
tron  microscope  and  followed  on 
their  path  from  cell  to  cell  in  infect¬ 
ed  chickens.  Now,  the  size,  shape, 
structure,  habits,  weaknesses,  ways 
of  travel,  and  modes  of  action  of 
avian  leukosis  viruses  are  known. 

Protein  Coat 

Recently,  the  ARS  workers  help¬ 
ed  show  that  one  group  of  viruses 
involved  in  the  disease  lacks  the 
protein  coat  which  all  viruses  seem 
to  need  to  infect  chicken  cells.  These 
“defective”  viruses  spread  by  shar¬ 
ing  the  coats  of  other  viruses  that 
infect  chicken  cells.  Since  the  coat¬ 
less  viruses  by  themselves  appear 
non-infective,  scientists  think  that 
the  virus  presumably  involved  in 
human  cancer  uses  a  similar  dodge 
to  appear  harmless. 

There  are  indications  that  the 
pattern  of  spread  of  avian  leukosis 


resembles  that  of  cancer.  The  ARS 
poultry  scientists  found  that  specific 
types  of  tumors  occurred  more 
often  in  chickens  of  specific  ages. 
Certain  forms  of  human  cancer 
similarly  are  most  prevalent 
among  people  of  certain  ages. 
Children  3  to  4  years  old,  for 
example,  most  frequendy  fall  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  blood  cancer,  acute 
leukemia. 

Usually  only  a  few  chickens  in 
a  flock  infected  with  leukosis  show 
disease  symptoms.  Human  cancer 
also  occurs  without  apparent  con¬ 
tact  between  patients. 

Carriers 

The  poultry  scientists  found  that 
a  day-old  chick  can  carry  billions 
of  leukosis  viruses  in  its  body, 
yet  live  out  a  normal  lifespan  with¬ 
out  developing  disease  symptoms. 
Cancer  researchers  suspect  that  the 
supposed  virus  that  triggers  can¬ 
cerous  growth  in  humans  is  pres¬ 
ent  generally  in  the  population  .  .  . 
but  affects  only  about  6  people  out 
of  100,000. 

Another  ARS  discovery  raises 
the  possibility  of  vaccination 
against  cancer  if  a  virus  is  proved 
to  be  the  cause.  The  poultry  scien¬ 
tists  found  that  hens  experimental¬ 
ly  injected  with  leukosis  virus  pro¬ 
duced  baby  chicks  resistant  to  the 
disease.  Antibodies  to  leukosis  were 
apparently  passed  from  parent 
through  egg  to  offspring,  even 
when  hens  were  vaccinated  with  a 
dilute  preparation  ofleukosis  virus. 
To  date,  a  vaccine  for  avian  leu¬ 
kosis  has  not  been  developed 
because  so  many  virus  strains  are 
involved. 

Studies  on  the  role  of  glands  in 
triggeTing  or  preventing  leukosis 
in  chickens  have  led  to  research  on 
the  influence  of  glands  on  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  human  cancer.  Possible 
anti-cancer  agents  have  been 
screened  in  chickens;  none  so  far 
is  an  effective  preventive  or  cure. 


POULTRY  MANURE  DRIER 


An  oil-heated  poultry  manure 
drier  is  being  developed  by  Dick 
Green  of  the  Egg-o-Rama  Cage 
Plant  at  Spencer,  New  York.  It  is 
portable,  and  has  4  oil  burners, 
each  of  which  burns  a  gallon  of 
oil  per  hour.  The  cost  of  operation 
is  estimated  at  50  to  60  cents  per 


hour,  and  it  will  dry  the  droppings 
from  30,000  laying  hens. 

Obviously,  it  will  not  be  feasible 
for  a  relatively-small  poultryman 
to  own  one.  Disposing  of  poultry 
manure  is  a  real  problem  in  many 
areas,  and  time  will  tell  whether 
or  not  a  drier  is  the  answer. 


Eventting  ii  it 

ulimiin  Agway  Cleanser 
■■IKlIIIN  chases  greases, 
UllillllU  fats,  oils;  pene¬ 
trates  and  loosens 
non-fatty  dirt;  softens  hardest  wa¬ 
ter  for  better  cleaning  action;  leaves 
no  streaks  or  water  spots  after  sim¬ 
ple  rinsing. 


□  —But  it  doesn’t  foam.  It  doesn’t 
need  to.  Foam  doesn't  clean  any¬ 
thing— in  any  detergent. 


□  It’s  concentrated.  Small  amounts 
do  the  same  cleaning  job  as  big 
amounts  of  many  well-known  deter¬ 
gents. 


□  It’ll  take  hard  road  grime  off  your 
car,  yet  it’s  so  mild  it  whitens  and 
brightens  babies’  diapers  safely. 

□  It  won’t  clog  septic  tanks  be¬ 
cause  living  organisms  destroy  it, 
are  not  destroyed  by  it. 

□  There’s  nothing  in  it  that  doesn’t 
clean.  That’s  why  it  works  so  hard 
doing  almost  every  cleaning  and 
washing  job  you  have  around  home 
and  farm. 


NEW  FREE  BOOKLET 

“The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Diesel 
Engines” 


•  The  Fuel  Pump 

•  Service  Tips 

•  Fuel  Selection 

•  Filters 

•  Laying  Up 
Equipment 

•  Do’s  and  Don’ts 

At  your  dealer  or 
use  coupon  below 


LUCAS 


ELECTRICAL  SERVICES,  INC. 

30  Van  Nostrand  Ave.,  Englewood,  N.  J.  07631 
Please  send  my  free  copy  of  ‘‘The  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Diesel  Engines” 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


TOWN 


STATE 
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nurpee  seed  catalog 

Have  the  added 
pleasure  Burpee  r|lf*p 
Hybrid  Flowers  ■  lltt 
and  Vegetables  bringto  gar¬ 
dening!  Old  favorites  im¬ 
proved,  amazing  new  kinds 
created.  Many  are  available 
only  in  this  popular  catalog. 
128  pages, 
manyincolor.i 
FREE  to  you.  I 
Write  today!  ,  ,  , ,  _ 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  @ 

[  VY.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

I  313  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19132  | 

I  Send  me  new  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREE.  | 

I  Name .  | 

I 

St . R.D . No .  ' 

I  P.O.  &  ZIP  I 

I  State . code . i 

I  I  I  If  you  grow  vegetables  or  flowers  to  sell,  | 

1^  I — I  check  here  for  Burpee  Market  Grower  Book.  | 
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INCOME  TAX  PLANNING 


ACCURATE  records  and  a  little 
figuring  during  the  first  week  in 
December  can  save  tax  dollars 
for  the  efficient  farm  manager. 
Income  taxes,  like  most  other  farm 
expenses,  can  be  reduced  by  good 
management. 

In  general,  the  less  a  farmer’s 
net  income  varies  from  year  to 
year,  the  less  income  tax  he  will 
have  to  pay  over  a  period  of  years. 

An  Example 

Since  personal  deductions  and 
exemptions  are  allowed  annually, 
any  credit  for  such  exemptions  not 
absorbed  by  current  income  is  lost. 
Here’s  an  example: 

John  and  Mary  Bell  have  three 
children.  The  family’s  adjusted 
gross  income  one  year  balanced 
out  to  exactly  zero;  the  following 
year  it  was  $7,400  ...  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $3,700.  Tax  paid  during 
the  two  years  was  $569. 

Jim  and  Jane  Smith  also  have 
three  children.  Their  adjusted 
gross  income  one  year  was  $3,700, 
and  the  same  for  the  following 
year  .  .  .  also  an  average  of 
$3,700  for  the  two  years.  But  their 
two-year  income  tax  was  exactly 
zero  dollars! 

The  Bells  paid  more  income  tax 
than  the  Smiths  even  though  they 
had  the  same  average  net  income 
for  the  two  years.  In  the  first  year 
they  failed  to  use  up  the  $3,700 
that  tax  regulations  permitted  them 
to  earn  before  paying  any  income 
tax  ($600  for  each  exemption  plus 
the  new  standard  deduction). 

Higher  Rates 

Graduated  income  tax  rates  ex¬ 
plain  some  of  the  losses  farmers 
suffer  when  income  fluctuates 
greatly.  For  example,  on  the  first 
$1,000  of  a  farmer’s  1965  net 
income  above  the  tax  free  amount, 
he  paid  $140  income  tax,  on  the 
second  $1,000  he  paid  $150,  on 
the  fifth  $1,000  he  paid  $160,  on 
the  tenth  $1,000  he  paid  $220, 
and  on  the  twentieth  $1,000  he 
paid  $280  income  tax. 

Perhaps  a  farmer  will  never  be 
successful  in  keeping  income  per¬ 
fectly  level  from  year  to  year,  but 
there  are  certain  business  trans¬ 
actions  he  can  make  or  delay  that 
will  help  even  out  yearly  income. 
However,  these  business  transac¬ 
tions  must  be  made  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  first  week  in  De¬ 
cember  is  a  good  time  to  estimate 
your  net  taxable  income  for  the 
year,  and  decide  on  business  trans¬ 
actions  that  may  be  necessary  to 
alter  it. 

If  you’re  on  the  cash  method 
of  reporting  income,  total  your 
cash  receipts  to  date  and  add  anti¬ 
cipated  December  receipts.  From 
this  total,  subtract  expenses  to  date, 
anticipated  December  expenses, 
and  depreciation  estimates  for 
1966.  Figure  your  personal  deduc¬ 
tions,  calculate  your  tax  and  then 
allow  for  investment  credit  which 
will  qualify  for  the  1966  tax  year. 

If  your  income  and  tax  due  is 
considerably  higher  than  normal, 
you  may  consider  the  following 
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possibilities  for  leveling  income  by 
reducing  it  this  year: 

1.  Buy  fertilizer  and  lime  for 
next  year. 

2.  Purchase  paint,  fence  posts, 
wire  or  other  repair  materials 
needed  as  part  ofthe farm  business. 

3.  Postpone  livestock  and  crop 
sales  where  you  wouldn’t  suffer 
price  or  weight  reduction.  Figure 
closely  to  make  sure  income  tax 
advantages  outweigh  other 
management  advantages. 

4.  Buy  needed  machinery  before 
December  31,  if  you  want  to  take 
20  percent  additional  first  year 
depreciation.  But  don’t  be  panicked 
into  buying  unless  you  need  the 
machine. 

5.  Check  your  records  and 
receipts  closely  for  expense  items 
you  may  have  missed. 

6.  Check  the  income  averaging 
provision  explained  in  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Document  5553. 
This  information  is  available  from 
your  Internal  Revenue  office.  (A 
special  report  “From  G”  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  this  purpose. ) 

More  Income 

If  your  income  is  considerably 
lower  than  normal,  you  may  con¬ 
sider  these  possibilities  for  leveling 
income  by  increasing  it  this  year: 

1.  Sell  livestock  or  crops  ready 
for  market,  unless  you  are  holding 
for  seasonal  price  advances. 

2.  Charge  for  expenses  and  pay 
them  in  January. 

3.  Postpone  buying  advance 
supplies  unless  you  get  substantial 
discounts. 

4.  Don’t  take  the  20  percent  ad¬ 
ditional  first  year  depreciation  on 
machinery  already  purchased  in 
1966. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about 
how  far  to  go  with  these  income 
leveling  practices,  check  with  your 
tax  consultant  or  nearest  Internal 
Revenue  Office. 

In  all  cases,  check  your  records 
carefully  for  items  you  may  have 
missed.  Such  things  as  farm  truck 
and  liability  insurance,  farm  or¬ 
ganization  dues,  farm  publications, 
small  tools,  and  machine  work 
hired  or  performed,  are  sometimes 
overlooked. 

Income  management  through 
end-of-the-year  business  transac¬ 
tions  can  only  take  place  if  you 
have  kept  accurate  and  up-to-date 
records  of  farm  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penses.  If  you  don’t  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  record  keeping  system  for 
such  end-of-the-year  analysis, 
county  extension  workers,  private 
farm  management  consultants  or 
commercial  accounting  services 
can  help  you  set  up  a  record  keep¬ 
ing  system. 

There’s  a  good  publication 
available  to  help  farmers  with 
income  tax  management.  It’s  the 
“Farmers’  Tax  Guide,  Income  and 
Self-Employment  Taxes,”  1966 
edition.  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Publi¬ 
cation  No.  225  .  .  .  available  from 
your-  county  agent  or  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  W  ash- 
ington,  D.C.  20402. 


MCD/n 


200  thru  3000  Gallon  Sizes 


COMFORTMASTER  STALLS 


America's  most  dependable 
Farm  Tank 

Easiest  to  clean  .  .  .  automatically,  or  by  hand. 

All  welded  construction. 

Lowest  pouring  height. 

Patented  refrigeration  cools  milk  cheaper,  with  less 
parts,  than  any  other  system. 


A  Complete  Line 
of  Barn  Equipment 

•  Designed  for  increased 
milk  production. 

•  Cleaner  cows  with 
less  work  for  you. 

For  more  information  write  to 


FREE  STALLS 


GiRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Millville,  Pa.  17846 


WOOPZ 


EXTRA  HEA  VY DUTY— MADE 
TO  STAND  UP  AND  TAKE  IT ! 


"P-See  the  difference  y . .  look**' 
:  the  new -Wood’s  line 

^  a  difference  wherf^t^ 

r.  f'^want  a  better  arid 

aiow,^  Adjustable  anoie  sprt*f9 
fe‘ftor|ns^sfij9le 


HYDRAULIC  ANGLING 

FOR  TRUCKS  AND  DIRECT 
TRAC  TOR  MOUNTINGS 
Move  snow  to  right,  left,  or  straight 
[ahead.  Cab  control  for  changing 
biade  angle  while  plowing.  Hydrau- 
I  lically  operated. 

FARM  A  INDUSTRIAL 

Direct  tractor 
mounting  and  end- 
loader  models  .  .  . 
easy  to  mount. 

Write  for  free  literature.  Dept.  53611 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO. 

Oregon,  Illinois 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

VERNON,  N.  Y.-Uebler's  SHREWSBURY  MASS.-Pete  Treadway 

DOVER,  N.  H.-AI  Elkerton  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.-Central  Whse. 


SPRAY  IT  ON... OR  PAINT  IT  ON 
YOU  CAN'T  BEAT 

Dr.  Naylor's  BLU-KOTE 

for  COW  POX*.  RINGWORM  •  TEAT  SORES  •  GALL  SORES 

Dozens  of  uses  for  all  farm  animals... Blu-Kote  is 
an  antiseptic,  protective  wound  dressing  that  com¬ 
bats  both  pus-producing  bacteria  and  common  fun¬ 
gus  infections.  Covers  the  wound  with  quick-drying, 
penetrating  coating,  dries  up  secretions,  controls 
secondary  infection.* 

Easy  to  use — just  paint  it  on  or  spray  it  on!  Blu- 
Kote  provides  lasting  antiseptic  contact,  promotes 
clean,  rapid  healing.  Try  it  soon... 


NEW  SPRAY  CAN 

Top  first  aid  treatment  for 
minor  surface  wounds,  hard- 
to-reach  sores.  Favorite  con¬ 
tainer  with  hog,  sheep  and 
cattle  ranchers  .  .  .  con¬ 
venient  to  carry  in  saddle  or 
car  .  .  .  easy  to  spot  treated 
animals  after  application.  6 
oz.  spray  can- .  .  .  $1.30  at 
dealers  or  mailed  pAtpaid. 


DAUBER  BOHLE 

Dauber  works  best  for  treat¬ 
ing  Cow  Pox  sores  you  can 
reach  with  it.  Application 
for  Ringworm  around  eyes 
and  face  of  dairy  animals 
is  better  controlled  with 
dauber.  4  oz.  dauber  bottle 
.  .  .  $1.00  at  dealers  or 
mailed  postpaid. 
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OVERCOATS  FOR 
PEACH  TREES 


SOUTHERN  NEW  JERSEY 
peach  growers  are  putting  over¬ 
coats  on  peach  trees! 

Heavy  tree  losses  in  recent  years' 
due  to  sudden  temperature  changes 
in  late  winter  months  are  causing 
many  growers  to  apply  a  protec¬ 
tive  covering  to  trunks  and  lower 
branches,  to  reduce  the  tempera¬ 
ture  spread  that  starts  sap  flowing, 
followed  by  extreme  temperature 
drops  of  as  much  as  75  degrees 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours. 

In  the  test  orchards  in  Camden 
and  Atlantic  counties,  tree-trunk 
temperatures  drop  from  a  high  of 
75  degrees  on  a  sunny  day  to  near 
zero  (when  sun  goes  down)  in  a 
matter  of  six  to  twelve  hours,  which 
causes  the  bark  to  split .  .  .  and 
often  results  in  the  trees  being 
killed. 

Early  tests  being  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  indicate  that  white¬ 
washing  has  been  beneficial.  It  has, 
however,  one  drawback  in  that  by 
late  winter  much  of  the  whitewash 
has  been  lost  due  to  the  weather. 
Tests  are  now  being  conducted  with 
a  white  plastic  material  applied 
with  a  power  sprayer.  Boards 


by  Amos  Kirby 
New  Jersey  Editor 

placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  trees 
have  also  been  found  helpful;  other 
materials  are  being  tested. 

Greatest  losses  have  been  with 
trees  in  the  two  to  five-year  age 
bracket.  Similar  losses  have  been 
experienced  in  Georgia,  and  both 
states  are  working  on  the  problem. 

County  agricultural  agent  Leslie 
Miller,  Camden  County,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  special  committee,  is  super¬ 
vising  the  test  plots  on  what  has 
been  one  of  the  biggest  peach  prob¬ 
lems  in  Southjersey  in  recent  years. 

MANURE  DISPOSAL 

One  of  New  Jersey’s  major  poul¬ 
try  problems  is  public  objection  to 
odors  arising  out  of  manure  dis¬ 
posal.  The  New  Jersey  Poultry 
Association  has  established  a  legal 
defense  fund  to  help  when  opera¬ 
tors  are  taken  into  court. 

A  survey  conducted  in  1965  of 
675  poultry  farms  reveals  that 244 
of  them  have  a  problem  disposing 
of  manure;  431  had  no  problems. 
A  growing  number  of  producers 
have  been  involved  in  court  actions. 

Two  committees  have  been  ap¬ 


pointed  to  work  on  the  problem. 
One  will  administer  the  expenditure 
of  the  legal  fund;  the  other  will 
investigate  the  alleged  violator  .  .  . 
and  assure  complainants  that  all 
reasonable  and  practical  efforts 
have  been  made  to  correct  any 
situation  that  may  be  offensive. 

The  lagoon  system  of  disposal 
appears  to  be  a  cause  of  many  of 
the  complaints.  This  can  be  avoid¬ 
ed  in  some  instances  if  poultrymen 
make  more  frequent  removals. 

WASHED  POTATOES 

Consumers  want  their  potatoes 
w  ashed !  This  is  the  advice  of  J  ack 
Lynch,  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
White  Potato  Council.  In  a  recent 
survey  of  18  markets  he  found 
that  16  of  them  carried  washed 
potatoes  .  .  .  only  two  displaying 
unwashed  stock  .  .  .  and  that  con¬ 
sumers  are  buying  washed  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  those  only  graded.  In 
consumer  preference,  too,  I  find 
that  the  five-pound  consumer  pack¬ 
age  for  potatoes  is  the  most  popu¬ 
lar. 


FARM  LABOR  LAW 

New  Jersey’s  new  farm  labor 
law  goes  into  effect  on  December 
15,  1966,  and  to  meet  its  require¬ 
ments  one  needs  a  set  of  records 
that  might  involve  a  computer. 

A  wage  contract  is  recommend¬ 
ed.  It  may  be  a  simple  agreement. 


Here’s  where 

successful  farm  expansion  begins 


Successful  farm  expansion  programs  start 
when  they’re  just  a  vision  before  your  eye 
and  a  sweep  of  your  finger. 

It  takes  definite  and  careful  planning  and 
engineering  to  make  sure  you’re  building 
an  efficient  and  profitable  operation... and 
the  time  to  plan  is  before  you  turn  over  a 
shovelful  of  dirt  or  drive  a  single  nail. 

Our  Farm  Service  Representative  will  help 
you  plan  before  you  build.  He’ll  show  you 
how  to  use  the  full  services  of  our  agri- 
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cultural  engineering  staff ...  all  without 
cost  or  obligation. 


Call  him  at  our  nearest  office.  He’s  always 
ready  to  advise  and  help  you  farm  better 
. .  .  electrically. 


OUR  MAN  WILL  HELP  YOU  PLAN 


in  duplicate,  written  in  ink  or 
typed,  and  signed  by  the  operator 
and  the  worker.  It  should  include 
the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid 
and  the  allowances  for  housing, 
food,  etc. 

The  minimum  wage  rate  is 
$1.25  an  hour.  From  this  point  on 
the  problem  becomes  a  bit  com¬ 
plicated  and  could  involve  a  legal 
advisor.  The  only  deductions  can 
be  for  social  security  .  .  .  4.2  per¬ 
cent  by  the  operator  and  4.2  per¬ 
cent  by  the  worker.  The  only  other 
allowable  deduction  is  where  wages 
have  been  attached  under  a  court 
order.  No  money  can  be  deducted 
to  pay  an  employment  agency;  the 
farmer  must  pay  this  himself.  One 
should  pay  help  by  check;  the  can¬ 
celled  check  may  be  valuable  proof. 

Allowances  for  rent,  board  or 
food  purchased  are  a  part  of 
wages.  Workmen’s  compensation 
must  be  carried  on  all  employees 
working  on  the  farm. 

Records  must  be  kept.  The  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Labor  have 
inspectors  in  the  field  checking  for 
violations.  Records  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  punch  card,  or  a  day-by¬ 
day  record  indicating  when  the 
individual  starts  work  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  when  he  quits  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Incidentally,  do  not  get  involved 
in  collecting  any  money  for  any 
finance  company. 


DAIRY  SUGGESTIONS 


Three  major  possibilities  for 
feed-short  dairymen  in  the  New 
Jersey  drought  areas  are  (1) 
brewers  grains;  (2)  commercial 
feed  mixes;  and  (3)  bulk  handling 
of  concentrates. 

Brewers  grains  are  being 'used 
as  a  substitute.  On  a  pound  and 
dollar  cost,  they  are  about  equal 
to  corn  silage.  More  grain  is  being 
used  instead  of  buying  hay.  Most 
dairymen  find  commercial  mix¬ 
tures  can  be  more  consistent  in 
feeding  value  than  hay  from  other 
states.  Concentrates  or  commercial 
feed  mixtures  at  $70  per  ton  are  a 
better  buy  than  $45  to  $50  per  ton 
for  the  hay  that  is  available. 

These  are  the  top  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  dairymen  who  have  to 
do  some  stretching  of  homegrown 
supplies.  Much  of  the  Jersey  corn 
crop  grown  for  grain  has  ended 
up  in  the  silo,  and  dairymen  must 
turn  to  other  substitutes  for  the 
normal  corn  from  the  crib  or  the 
bin. 

There  will  probably  be  some 
grain  purchase  under  the  emergen¬ 
cy  disaster  program,  but  prices 
will  not  be  as  low  as  in  former 
years.  It  is  still  unofficial,  but 
emergency  grain  prices  most  likely 
will  be  about  90  percent  of  parity 
instead  of  the  70  percent  that  was 
paid  two  years  ago. 

Ivan  Crouse,  dairy  agricultural 
agent,  Salem  County,  provides 
these  yardsticks  as  guideposts: 

If  buying  hay,  make  purchases 
on  quality  basis  .  .  .  and  even  the 
best  of  hay  prices  may  be  out  of 
line  with  other  feeds  that  may  be 
available. 

There  is  no  one  system  that  will 
apply  to  every  farm;  each  has  its 
own  feed  problems. 


I 


4 
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FARM  DOLLAR  GUIDE 


SUPPORT  PRICE  for  manufacturing  milk  will  contin¬ 
ue  at  present  levels  ($4.00  per  cwt.)  at  least 
through  April  1^  1968.  Market  prices  in  recent 
months  have  been  above  support  levels. 

LEUKOSIS  research  has  not  revealed  as  yet  any 
simple  answers  like  completely-resistant  stock 
or  vaccination.  Best  advice  is  to  reduce  losses 
from  acute  outbreaks  by  complete  cleaning  and 
disinfection  of  all  poultry  houses,  and  complete 
isolation  of  each  age  group  from  birds  of  other 
ages. 

F^TILIZER  SHORTAGES  next  spring  are  a  possibil- 
ity  because  of  2$  to  30  million  more  acres  under 
cultivation  in  ’67.  More  important  than  usual 
to  get  early  delivery  with  accompanying  price 
discounts.  Also,  some  chemicals  for  control  of 
weeds,  insects  and  diseases  may  be  short.  Order 
early! 

WEIGHT  has  more  effect  than  age  on  the  first,  heat 
of  heifers.  Dr.  R.  G.  Warner  of  Cornell  reports 
that  the  first  sign  of  heat  in  a  group  of  heifers 
came  at  about  6IO  lbs.  of  live  weight,  or  when 
height  at  the  withers  was  around  45  inches.  This 
size  was  reached  at  different  ages  ...  20  or  11 
or  9  months  in  heifers  fed  at  a  low,  medium  or 
high  level  of  nutrition  respectively.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  heifers  are  harmed  by  being  bred 
to  calve  between  22  and  24  months  of  age. 

IF  SHORT  OF  HAY,  the  best  course  of  action  may  be 
to  ration  the  available  hay  so  it  will  last.  How¬ 
ever,  usual. rule  is  that  a  cow  should  get  1  lb. 
of  hay  equivalent  (3  lbs.  silage  with  30  percent 
dry  matter  equals  1  lb.  dry  hay)  per  100  lbs.  of 
body  weight.  Then  more  grain  will  be  needed  to 
enable  a  cow  to  produce  up  to  her  full  ability. 

NEW  ALFALFA  VARIETY,  called  Mark  II,  has  been  re- 
leased  by  researchers  at  Cornell.  It  grows 
vigorously  on  imperfectly- drained  land,  and  will 
do  better  than  Narragansett  on  some  soils.  Seed 
supplies  are  adequate  for  the  *67  seeding  season. 

HYBRID  WHEAT  for  Pennsylvania  farmers  by  1971  is 
the  prediction  of  Professor  Robert  P.  Pfeifer  of 
Penn  State.  Northeastern  wheat  yields  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  substantially  when  hybrid 
wheat  seed  becomes  available. 


The  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer 

see  why  any  fool  needs  so  much  cash 
to  build  a  school.  “I’d  guess,”  he 
says,  “no  one  but  I  helps  keep  the  air 
force  in  the  sky.  My  bill  has  kept  on 
getting  worse,  now  it  would  make  a 
churchman  curse,  it  looks  as  if  the 
government  has  no  place  else  to  get  a 
cent.  Sure,  I  have  gained  on  what  I’ve 
sold,  but  that  don’t  mean  I’m  made  of 
gold;  it  makes  no  sense  to  earn  a  bit 
if  taxes  soak  up  all  of  it.” 

Of  course.  I’m  sorry  as  can  be,  my 
heart  is  full  of  sympathy;  poor  neigh¬ 
bor  needs  an  armored  tank  to  take  his 
money  to  the  bank,  so  it’s  unhandy  as 
can  be  to  draw  it  out  again,  by  gee. 
The  trouble  is,  he  makes  too  much  on 
steers  and  hogs  and  wheat  and  such; 
he  works  all  day  while  I  relax,  and 
I  pay  hardly  any  tax.  I  let  my  weeds 
and  gullies  grow  to  keep  my  valuation 
low,  my  income  tax  is  reas’nable 
because  my  wallet’s  never  full.  I’m 
sure  my  system  is  the  best  ’cause 
there’s  no  tax  at  all  on  rest. 


My  neighbor’s  moaning  low  today 
about  the  tax  bill  he  must  pay.  He 
says  that  he  must,  pers’nally,  be  build¬ 
ing  all  the  roads,  by  gee,  and  he  can’t 
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You  Need  Dairy-Vac’  HQ}Hl 


ADDRESS: _ 

AAI24 


NOT  so  with  DAIRY- VAC!  It  cleans  FAST, 
Thoroughly.  Cows  love  it  —  and  you’ll  be 
proud  of  their  sleek  hides,  alert  appear¬ 
ance,  improved  health.  ~  AND  proud  of 
their  production  gains  ..... 

Try  Dairy-Vac  ~  you’ll  see! 

(~Dairy-Vac  Send  free  information, 

j  Osseo,  Wisconsin 

NAME: _ 


This  time  of  year  cows  oet  dirty.  Lice  become 
a  problem  and  dirt  and  dandruff  make  your  herd 
miserable.  Down  goes  production . 


Get  All-Purpose  Ointment 
USED  BY  VETS 

Help  avoid  udder  trouble  with  FAST¬ 
HEALING  medicated  Bag  Balm. 
Loaded  with  soothing  Lanolin. 
Smooth-spreading,  stays  on.  Great  for 
injuries,  chapping,  windburn,  massage 
of  caked  bag.  Good  home  remedy.  At 
farm  and  drug  stores.  5  lb.  Pail  at 
Dealers.  10  oz.  $1.00  or  write:  Folder 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonville  ?  ,vt. 


UWORK  CLOTHES— COVERALLS!! 

SAVE  75%  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

Covtralls  .  $l.8t 

Shopcoats,  whit*  and  colors,  35  to  45 .  1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabordino-lik* 

pants  and  shirts .  2.00 

Gabardino-lik*  ponts  only  ..  1.25 

Gabardin*-lik«  shirts  only  ..  .75 

Hsavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  ...  1.75 
Heavy  twill  shirts — Dark 

colors— 14*/,  to  17 . oa.  1.25 

Lined  twill  fackeh  (35-42)  ...  2.89 
Unlined  twill  jackets  (36-42)2.00 
Add  $.75  for  postage.  No  COO. 
All  Sixes.  Colors — Tan,  Grey,  Blue, 
Green,  used,  professionally  laun¬ 
dered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
N.Y.  State  add  2%  tax 

P.  O.  BOX  385  Dept.  ■  GLOVERSVILLE.  N.  Y 


ANDERSON 

rotary 

ROCK 
PICKER 
World’s 
Finest 


The  6»aiailee4  Peii*raance  •!  ANDER¬ 
SON  Machiaei  will  elimisate  year  lock 
piobleais ...  A  aioflel  for  every  coatitioa 
aad  hadgol.  Write  oi  call... 

ARMOR  METAL  PRODUCTS 

Box  122  Ph.  m-422-$560 

Hriena.  Montana  59601 


for  -  •  • 

SORE  TEATS 
SCAB  TEATS 
BRUISED  TEATS 

Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  now  have 
improved  Super-softness 
plus  2-way  Action: 

1.  THEY  ACT  MECHANICALLY - 


to  keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural 
shape  to  maintain  free  milk  flow. 


2.  THEY  ACT  MEDICALLY -contain  no  anti¬ 
biotics.  Sulfathiazole  in  the  Dilator 
provides  a  built-in  medication  that  is 
released  s-l-o-w-l-y  in  the  teat  for  pro¬ 
longed  antiseptic  action. 

ONE  SIZE  ONLY . . .  now  with  improved 
super-softness  — fits  and  stays  in  both 
large  and  small  teats. 

EASY  TO  USE  .  . .  just  keep  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand. 

At  drug  or  farm  stores  or 
post  paid.  Large  pkg. 
$1.25.  Trial  pkg.  600. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO., 
MORRIS  7,  N.  Y. 

13808 


r,/VcrOme»  katoliqht 

JraoSUi - GENERATORS 


End  your  power 
failure  worries . 

Plenty  of 
able  A.C.  power 
for  pumps, 
freoxers.  Con  pay 
for  Hsolf.  Troiler 
mounted  gonorotors 
available.  Sizes  to  30,000  watts. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAI LS  .  . 

514  GREAT  ROAD 
ACTON,  MASS. 

7-263-2543 


pro  DRIVE 


I  BUXTON  SERVICE,  INC.' 

_ PHONE  A.C.  617-26 


-O  DISTRIBUTED  BY  -O 


STEEL  MD  M.UMINUM  BUGS. 

FOR  ALL.  PURPOSES 
Utility  o  Storage 
Booths  o  Garages 
also  available  in  colors 
Easily  erected  •  Quick  delivery 
Write  or  phone 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

(201)  487-4018 


Free  CATALOG 

Includes  wholesale  listings  and 
many  valuable  specials.  Evergreen 
Seedlings  and  Transplants,  Hard- 
woods.  Fruit,  Flowering,  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Shade  Trees,  Shrilbs, 
Rhododendron,  Azaleas.  Also  val¬ 
uable  information  on  planting  and 
guide  for  Christmos  Tree  growers. 


MUSSER  fORISTS 


Box  83-L 


Indiana,  Pa- 


All  FAMOUS  M  ranu 
BRANDS!  ■  rAKm 

SlIttsSs? 


^TLESy 

THAN 

JfHOLESALE^ 


B9  9AUT0 

SHVINGS  NIVER  lESS  THUN  50 up  to  ?0  » OFF  RFC  PRICE' 


END  FM  YOUR  HUE  CATALOG*  niEli 


=  RELIABLE  TIRE  OIST  1113  Chestnut  St  Camden  N 


MCCUNE  &■  CO.,  INC. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

BRANCHES 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  SYRAOUSE,  N.Y. 


WRENCH 

LOOSENS  MISTED  NUTS,  lOLTS,  PARTS  IN  SECONDS 
of  Service  Stations,  Auto  and  Hardware  Stores 

■AtlATOI  SNCIALTT  CettFAHT,  CNAIIOTTI.  R.  C. 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 
Over  2  Million 
SUNFLOWER  DISHCLOTHS 

Were  sold  last  year  by  members  of 
societies,  clubs,  groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your 
treasury  and  make  friends  for  your 
organization. 

Sample  FREE  to  Offleial. 
SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC.  Cohoes.  N.  Y.  12047 
Ettabllihod  1915 
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ANGUS 


DOGS 


GOATS 


AUCTIONEERS 


WYE  PLANTATION  FROZEN  Angus  Semen 
is  available  from  P.R.I.  proven  sires  officially 
gaining  4  pounds  and  more  per  day  or  whose 
365  day  weights  are  1200  pounds  and  over. 
Wye  Plantation,  Queenstown,  Maryland  21658. 
Telephones:  301-827-2041:  301-827-8143. 


BABY  CHICKS 


MARSHALL  KIMBERCHICKS.  Top  quality 
eggs  will  always  be  in  demand.  The  men  who 
stay  in  the  poultry  business  will  be  the  ones 
who  can  produce  highest  quality  eggs.  Choose 
Kimberchicks  for  dependable  high  quality  and 
profits  by  calling  Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  AR  2-8616. 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Shaver  Leghorns, 
Rapp  Leghorns,  Shaver  Sex-links,  Harco  Sex- 
links,  Lawton  Buffs,  Cornish  Cross  meat  birds. 
Alsro  started  pullets.  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Green¬ 
wich,  N.  Y.  12834.  Phone  518-692-7104. 

BIG  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  White-Barred 
Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Cornish  Rocks,  35 
Breeds.  Free  Catalog.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries, 
Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

FOR  OVER  40  YEARS,  Sunnybrook  Chicks 
have  been  making  extra  egg  profits  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers.  Bred  from  top  bloodlines. 
Leghorns,  Sex  Links,  Reds,  DeKalb,  other 
breeds.  Hatching  all  year.  For  meat,  raise 
Vantress-White  Rock  Crosses.  Down-to-earth 
prices.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph:  518/828-1611. 

HI-PRODUCTION  LAYERS.  White^Leghorn 

pullets  $26.50  per  100;  Buff  sex  link  or  R.  I. 
Red  pullets  —  $26.00;  Broadbreasted  Cornish 
Meatmaker  Cross  $10.00.  100%  guaranteed. 
Free  catalog.  Noll  Farms,  Kleinfeltersville, 
Penna. 


Harco  Sex  Link  Chicks 

(Eggs  direct  from  Harco) 


Also  Silver  Hallcross  and  Golden  Buff 
six-linked  Hallcross.  Cornish  Cross 
BroilerChicks.  Weekly  hatches.  Com¬ 
petitive  prices.  Free  catalog  and 
price  list.  Write  to  214  Cook  Hill  Rd. 

Phone:  203-269-4447. 


Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS:  Fastest  weight  gaining  beef 
breed.  Make  excellent  crosses  with  other 
breeds.  Few  choice  young  Purebred  Bulls  for 
sale.  Every  animal  P.  R.  I.  tested — Best  Blood¬ 
lines — Reasonably  priced — Deer  Hill  Farms, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. — R.  James  Hubbard,  Owner 
— Kenneth  Nye,  Manager. 

FLYING  HORSESHOE  RANCHES— CHARO- 
LAIS — Breeding  for  gentleness,  size  and  con¬ 
formation  since  1952.  Quality  herd  of  200  head. 
Best  Bloodlines.  Fast  gaining  calves  with  actual 
weaning  weights  from  650  to  800  pounds.  Won¬ 
derful  show  prospects.  No  Saturday  sales.  Lo¬ 
cated  between  Morris  and  Liberty,  Pa.  Please 
visit  or  call  Morris  717-353-7201. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE,  GENTLE,  15/16 
Charolais  Bull.  Best  bloodlines — 2/4  years  old. 
Will  improve  your  herd  tremendously.  Also 
purebred  bulls,  cows  available.  Lee’s  Hill  Stock 
Farms,  Box  #26,  Cooperstown,  New  York 
13326.  Telephone:  607-LH-7-9266:  607-LH-7- 

2385. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 
steins  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Talbots,  Leonards- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 

WISCONSIN  DAIRY  COWS  For  Sale.  500  head 
from  the  best  dairy  counties  of  Wisconsin. 
Heavy  producing  cows  with  good  butterfat. 
First,  second,  and  third  calf  cows.  Both  close 
springers  and  fresh  cows  available.  Free  de¬ 
livery  to  any  of  the  states.  Priced  at  $25.00 
per  head  less  than  the  going  price  of  top  cows. 
Write  me  a  letter  and  give  your  phone  number. 
Explain  what  you  want  and  how  much  down 
payment  you  have.  If  you  should  desire  to  call 
by  phone,  the  number  is  Area  Code  609-298-1021 
or  298-1664.  Credit  payments  can  be  arranged. 
Reuben  Greenberg,  Inc.,  Columbus,  New 
Jersey. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Bulls  and  Heifers.  Performance 
records  available.  Proven  Bloodlines.  W.  B. 
Phelps,  Spring  Hill  Farm,  Shushan,  N.  Y. 
Phone  farm  518-854-7868;  office  518-677-2635. 

HEREFORDS  ARE  YOUR  Best  Bet.  For  regis- 
tered  or  commercial  cattle  contact  New  York 
Hereford  Association,  114  Morrison  Hall, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Ask  for  our  new  Directory. 

REGISTERED  Polled.  Bulls  ready  for  Service. 
Open  and  bred  Heifets.  Modern  Bloodlines. 
T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd.  Battleground 
Farms,  RD#1,  Hightstown,  N.J.  08520. 

PIGEONS 


WHITE  HOMERS— 3  Pairs  $8.00.  Due  my  age 
sacrifice  40.  Oscar  Hendrickson,  Richmondville, 
New  York  12149. 


N  O 


Dn  Naij tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


HORNe! 

One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning  Paste 
on  horn  button  of  calves, 
kids,  lambs  — and  no  horns 
will  grow.  No  cutting,  no 
bleeding.  4  oz.  jar— $1.00 
at  your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO,,  Morris  12,  N.Y. 


SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  Puppies.  A.K.C. 
Champion  pedigree.  Astolat  Kennels,  Kunkle- 
town  3,  Pa. 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS.  Small,  sturdy! 
Herd  dog  and  companion.  D.  McLaud,  Berk¬ 
shire.  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  — 
Swiss  type.  Famous  bloodlines.  Walter  E. 
Yoder.  Rl,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone  634-7664. 
AKC  AIREDALE,  WEIMARANER,  Wire  Fox 
Terrier,  Miniature  Schnauzer  puppies.  Safe 
Shipping.  Tourtellotte,  Morris,  N.  Y. _ 

INTERESTED  IN  WORKING  DOGS  on  sheep, 
cattle,  other  livestock  ?  N.  E.  Border  Collie  Club 
welcomes  new  members.  Write:  Pepper  Main- 
waring  Healey,  Secretary-Treasurer,  High 
Hickory  -  Grove  Street,  Framingham  Centre, 
Mass.  01704. 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  Pups. 
From  heel  driving  parents.  Either  sex  $18.00. 
Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. _ 

ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES.  Phone  717-421- 
7496.  Myrtle  Angle,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. _ 

AIREDALE  PUPS,  AKC  litter  registered. 
$50.00.  Mrs.  Stanley  Smith,  Monmouth,  Maine. 
GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  Registered, 
farm  raised  from  top  import  American  line. 
Wm.  Carney,  RD  #2,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Phone  315-823-3938. 


DUCKS  &  GEESE 


ADULT  GEESE  AND  DUCKS.  Embden,  Tou¬ 
louse,  Chinese.  Rouen,  Pekin,  Muscovy,  Khaki, 
Buff.  Blyler  Hatchery,  Gratz,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


200  REGISTERED  CANADIAN  HOLSTEINS, 
300  grade  cows  and  heifers  always  on  hand. 
Liberal  credit  to  reliable  farmers.  Licensed  and 
bonded,  N.Y.,  N.J.  and  Pa.  References,  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  and  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  M.  Barmann  &  Sons,  Middle- 
town,  N.Y.  Telephone  914-DI-3-6875. 


HORSES 


HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES— Everyone  who 
likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have  this  book; 
Free.  Send  name,  zip  code.  Beery  School,  16412 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio.  45359. _ 

25  HORSES  FOR  SALE— Appaloosa,  Quarter, 
Grade.  Appaloosa  Stallion  Service.  Y  rite  for 
price  list.  Waylo  Acres  RD  #1,  Fairmount 
City,  Pa. 


PEAFOWLS 


PEACOCKS  —  PEAHENS  —  early  hatched 
1966  in  Blue  Black  shouldered  and  White 
varieties,  $30.00  pair.  1965  hatched  $45.00 
pair.  1964  hatched  $60.00  pair.  Our  breeders 
will  be  in  full  plummage  Spring  1967.  Satis¬ 
faction  assured.  Maple  Lane  Farms,  244 
Clinton  Ave.,  Kingston.  N.  Y.  Att:  Chambers. 

PONIES 


RAISE  POA  PONIES  for  pleasure  and  profit, 
write  for  free  details.  Lazy  A  Ranch,  Mohnton, 
Pa. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  WELSH  stud 
weanling;  very  nice  grade  filly  weanling.  Rosa- 
mond  Mason,  Weedsport,  New  York. - 


POULTRY 


GRAY  AFRICAN  GEESE;  Developer— “khaki” 
Mallards.  White  Laced  Red  Cornish,  Silver 
Laced  Wyandotte-chickens.  Lavender  Guineas. 
Hendrickson  Farm,  Richmondville,  New  York 
12149. _ 

WANTED:  one  mature  Rhode  Island  Red 

Rooster  and  two  mature  female  Pearl  Guineas. 
L.  A.  Crawford,  Box  386,  Helmuth,  New  York. 

PULLETS 


WE’VE  BEEN  SPECIALIZING  in  started 
pullets  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centurj'. 
Reared  on  separate  farms  under  a  program  that 
insures  top  quality  and  performance.  From  two 
weeks  old  to  ready-to-lay.  Dekalbs,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Harco  Sex  Links,  Reds,  others.  Truck 
delivery  over  wide  area.  Write  or  telephone  for 
prices,  availability.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  (518)-TA8-1611. 

SHEEP 


MULTIPLE  BIRTHS,  easy,  early  lambing, 
and  heavy  milk  lead  to  faster  multiplying  Suf- 
foik  flocks!  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Associa- 
tion.  Box  324-RN,  Columbia,  Mo. _ 

A  LASTING  GIFT.  Sheepraiser’s  “how-to” 
magazine  $2.95.  Shepherd,  Sheffield  22,  Massa- 
chusetts.  5  helpful  back  issues  $1.00. 


SWINE 


MONTHLY  MARYLAND  FEEDER  Pig  Sales 
1:30,  2nd  Monday — Caroline  Sales,  Denton:  4th 
Thursday  (4th  Fri. — Nov.) — Rudnick  &  Sons, 
Galena  Vaccinated — health  inspected — graded 
pigs  sold  by  pound  to  highest  bidder.  Maryland 
Swine  Producers,  Fairgrounds,  Timonium. 
YORKSHIRES:  SERVICE  AGE  Boars.  Wean¬ 
ling  sow  &  boar  pigs.  Foundation  breeding 
stock  for  both  commercial  and  purebred  herds. 
Many  by  “Renown”  the  Ark-City  Conference 
$2,800.00  Sire.  Reno  H.  Thomas,  Brooks  End 
Farm,  Beavertown,  Pa.  Phone  717-658-6719. 
REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  FOUNDATION 
STOCK.  Gilts  bred  to  Grand  Champion  boar  of 
New  York  State  Exposition  and  weanlings 
sired  by  him.  Arthur  Gabrielse,  Highland  Road, 
Lyons,  New  York.  315-WH6-4730. _ 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  service  age  boars, 
bred  sows  and  gilts.  Young  boars  and  gilts. 
Ralph  Bliek,  Williamson,  N.  Y.  Phone 
315-589-8617. _ 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINA  service  age 
boars,  fall  boars  and  gilts  and  bred  gilts  due 
in  February.  Extra  growing  ability  and  meati¬ 
ness.  Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New  York.  716- 
926-8502. _ 

YORKSHIRES:  August  boar  pigs  sired  by 
Domineer  and  Renown  breeding.  Bill  Slater, 
Slaterson  Farms,  Towanda,  Pa.  18848.  Phone 
717-265-2621. 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL — monthly  magazine. 
How  to  raise,  where  to  buy  dairy  goats.  $2 
annually.  Box  836,  Columbia  M-36,  Mo. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  Fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  by  know- 
ing  facts.  48  page  illustrated  book  describing 
25  Breeds.  Housing,  breeding,  feeding,  markets, 
marketing,  etc.  25  cents.  American  Rabbit  As¬ 
sociation.  28  AREA  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT  TO  GET  in  the  beef  cattle  field  and 
make  profit?  If  you  do,  remember  Shorthorns 
— Polled  Shorthorns  go  to  market  30  to  40 
days  sooner  than  other  breeds.  Calves  weigh 
60-80  lbs.  more  at  weaning.  Get  the  facts. 
Free.  Write  Department  EB,  American  Short¬ 
horn  Association,  8288  Hascall  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68124. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
21^  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin,  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine, 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Tops- 
field,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply 
catalogue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As 
always,  rnilk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 
NEW  SOMATO-STAPH  mastitis  vaccine!  A 
totally  new  product!  Now  control  Staph  Aureus 
organisms  associated  with  mastitis.  Staph  Aur¬ 
eus  organisms  are  the  most  difficult  to  treat  of 
the  major  groups  of  bacteria  causing  mastitis. 
Vaccinate  heifers  intramuscularly  with  5cc  at  6 
months.  Give  a  booster  injection  (5cc)  every  6 
months  thereafter.  Mature  cows  5cc  intra¬ 
muscularly  and  repeat  in  14  days  for  maximum 
protection.  Follow  with  a  booster  injection 
every  6  months.  Per  25cc  $3.75,  50cc  $7.00, 
250cc  $32.50.  Order  from  Anchor  Serum  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-7,  Topsfield, 
Massachusetts  01983.  Write  for  free  veterinary 
supply  catalog  and  health  guide. _ 

DAIRY  AND  LIVESTOCK  Veterinary  supplies 
direct  to  you  at  wholesale.  Send  card  for  new 
wholesale  catalogue.  Eastern  States  Serum 
Company,  1727  Harden  Street,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

QUALITY  VET  PRODUCTS— for  price  list 
write:  VetPro,  Dept.  AA,  44  Howe  St.,  Ipswich, 
Mass.  01938. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Free  catalog. 
1330-33  Linwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64109. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING— term  soon.  Free 
catalog.  The  Reisch  American  School  of 
Auctioneering,  Inc.,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course.  Veteran 
Approved. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED  MANUFACTURERS’  REPRESEN¬ 
TATIVES  For  leading  manufacturer  of  barn 
equipment.  Barn  cleaners.  Silo  Unloaders.  New 
England,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Write  Standard  Equip¬ 
ment.  Inc.,  Bel  Air.  Maryland. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  taking  orders  for  Stark 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Everybody  can  now  grow 
Giant  Size  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears  in  their 
yards.  Also  Shade  ’Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  Outfit  Free.  Stark  Bro’s,  Desk  30267, 
Louisiana,  Missouri  63353. 

$17,000  PLUS  NEW  CAR  AS  BONUS  for 
man  over  40  in  your  area.  Take  short  auto 
trips  to  contact  customers.  Air  mail  C.  A.  Dick¬ 
erson,  Pres.,  Southwestern  Petroleum  Corp., 
534  N.  Main,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76101. 

TYPEWRITERS,  CAMERAS,  WATCHES, 
nylons,  stainless  blades.  Wholesale.  Simmms, 
Warwick,  New  York. 


NEW  BED  WARMING  SYSTEM 


Soothing  relaxing  warmth  from 
below.  Completely  automatic. 
Generous  profits  on  Guaranteed 
Sale  Plan.  FREE  literature  ex¬ 
plains  advantages  over  blankets 
plus  money  making  facts. 

PATENTED  PRODUCTS 
Box  AA 
DanviUe,  Ohio 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


Send  for  further  information  ond  prices.- 
BR126  ,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


i 


AUCTIONEERS  —  Livestock  and  farm  auc¬ 

tions.  Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service 
available.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone  716-494-1880. 
FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live- 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


WONDERFUL  BIBLE  PROPHECY.  Prophet 
Elijah  Coming  Before  Christ.  World’s  Next 
Great  Event.  Free  book.  R.  A.  Megiddo  Mis¬ 
sion,  Rochester,  New  York,  14619. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE  BOOK  “990  Successful,  Little-Known 
Businesses.”  Many  fascinating  opportunities! 
Plymouth  936P,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11218. 

CARETAKERS 


COUPLE,  NO  CHILDREN,  year  around  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  New  York  country  estate.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  private  living  quarters.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  farm  machinery  necessary.  References 
required.  Write  A.  London,  9  Bond  Street, 
Brooklyn.  New  York. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  STAKES  for  tree  staking.  5,  6,  7,  8 
and  10  Ft.,  ready  pointed.  Also  tree  wrap  and 
wire.  Large  stock  on  hand  at  all  times. 
516-AN-6-6400,  East  Northport,  New  York. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


VERY  NICE  HOME  for  retired  folks,  good 
meals,  $125.  monthly.  Von  Ahn,  Vallonia 
Springs,  R.  D.  1,  Nineveh,  New  York  13813. 

EARTHWORMS 


FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth- 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. _ 

EARN  BIG  MONEY  growing  fishworms, 
crickets,  giant  African  crawlers.  Grey  Night- 
crawlers.  Free  literature.  Fain’s  Hatchery — 14 
Edison,  Georgia  31746. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  ARE  SUPPLIERS  for  Dairy  Farm:  First 
class  milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  work¬ 
ers.  Ellingers  Employment  Agency,  80  Warren 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Phone  GR  3-8168-9. 

FURNACES  &  BOILERS 


CUT  HEATING  GOSTS.  Use  Marco  Furnaces 
and  Boilers.  Either  Complete  Combustion  Wood 
and  Coal  or  Combination  Oil-Wood  and  Coal 
Units.  Literature  free.  Marco  Industries,  Inc., 
P.  O.  Box  6-A,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801. 

FARM  BUILDINGS 


FARM  BUILDINGS — for  all  purposes,  low  cost, 
easy  terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
ATLANTIC  STEEL  building  special  30'x64' 
farm  shed  delivered  to  your  farm  $2100.00. 
Immediate  delivery.  Buy  direct  from  manufac¬ 
turer  in  areas  without  Dealers.  Easily  and 
quickly  assembled  by  anyone.  Many  sizes  to 
choose  from.  We  ship  anywhere.  Builders- 
Dealers  wanted.  Phone  or  write  today.  Atlantic 
Steel  and  Wood  Products,  Inc.,  Box  310,  Avon, 
New  York  14414.  Phone:  A/C  716-926-2560. 

FARMS  FOR  RENT 


DAIRYMEN:  DO  YOU  Want  to  milk  cows  and 
need  financing  ?  We  have  farms  for  rent  and 
an  excellent  milk  market — present  price  over 
$6.50.  Excellent  opportunity  for  top  dairymen. 
Write  Box  G,  Franklin,  Mass.;  or  telephone 
evenings:  617-528-1122. 

250  ACRE  BARE  FARM,  Albany  area.  Good 
10  room  house.  For  rent,  sale  or  partnership. 
Horse,  beef  or  dairy.  M.  Keen,  5  Warnke  Lane, 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Telephone  914-GR-2-1080. 

HAY  &  STRAW 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa — mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  hay  delivered 
by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality  guaranteed. 
Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Melrose,  4-2591  before  8  A.M.  or  after  5  P.M. 
CHOICE  HAY,  all  grades.  Mohawk  Valley. 
Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc.,  Fort 
Plain,  New  York.  Telephone  4-5111. _ 

FOR  SALE:  ALFALFA  and  all  types  hay  and 
straw  delivered  by  truckload  on  approval.  Al¬ 
fred  Cobb.  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  13165.  Phone 
315-789-2660. _ 

QUALITY  GRADED  HAY  &  Straw,  all  kinds 
shipped  or  trucked  anywhere.  Desmond  Hay 
Service,  Box  #402,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Tel. 
(201)748-1020. _ 

ALL  TYPES  OF  Hay  for  sale,  delivered  by 
truck  or  trailer,  C.O.D.  Stewarts,  Maplecrest, 
N.  Y.  12,454. _ 

TRUCKERS:  can  load  you  with  choice,  soft 
early  cut  Timothy  and  'Timothy-Alfalfa  mixed 
hay  in  80  pound  bales.  Also  2nd  cutting. 
Richardson  Bros.  Farms,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Phone  315-RL4-8873. _ 

WANTED:  TOP  QUALITY  timothy  mixed  or 
timothy  hay:  also  straw  and  mulch — ten  ton 
lots.  “To  be  picked  up.”  Write  Box  141,  Plain- 
view,  N.  Y. _ 

CAN  DELIVER  all  grades  of  good  quality  hay. 
Also,  farmers  interested  in  selling  contact  us. 
D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York.  Phone: 
716-243-3311  or  716-243-2236. _ 

150  TONS  hay  and  straw  for  mulch.  Also  good 
feeding  hay.  Could  deliver.  John  F.  Toomey, 
Holcomb,  New  York.  315-657-7090. _ 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HAY.  Guaranteed  no 
spray!  Also  straw  and  corn.  We  deliver.  Elwin 
Millerd,  Stanley,  N.Y.  Phone  LY-6-2664. _ 

BALED  HAY  DELIVERED  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion.  For  more  information  write  or  call  after 
6:00  PM.  J.  W.  Christman,  RD  2,  Fort  Plain, 
New  York.  518-4-1144. _ 

TOP  QUALITY  Alfalfa  &  Timothy,  $30  ton 
at  barn.  Bettie  Ricketts,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 
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ssified  Ads 


January  Issue . Closes  December  1 


PUILISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

February  Issue . Closes  January  1  March  Issue .  Closes  February  1 


35  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals. 
Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  15R24,  count  as  11  words. 
Minimum  charge  $3.50.  Blind  Box  Number  $2.40 
extra,  includes  address.  Send  check  or  money 
order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box 
369,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


PLEASE  PRINT  ADVERTISING 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


FARMS— FINGER  LAKES  AREA  —  all  types 
and  size  farms.  Retirement  homes  —  hunting 
land.  Lakeshore  properties.  H.  M.  Stocking, 
Realtor,  Dundee,  New  York. _ 

VIRGINIA  livestock,  dairy  farms  and  country 
estates,  P,  M,  Browning,  Realtor,  John  H,  Hitt, 
Associate:  Culpeper,  Virginia. 

FOR  SALE:  Dairy  farms,  large  or  small, 
stocked  and  equipped  or  bare  in  Bradford 
County,  Penna,  Now  5th  county  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  in  New  York  Milk  Shed.  Harold  F. 
French.  Broker  since  1937,  Troy,  Pa. _ 

2165-ACRE  RANCH.  WESTERN  Nebraska. 
Excellent  Grain-Livestock  ranch.  Fine  improve¬ 
ments.  Abundance  of  water,  700  acres  irri¬ 
gated.  $385,000.  Terms.  For  brochure  and  de¬ 
tails:  E.  Thomas  Stacey,  Byron  Reed  Co., 
Omaha.  Nebr.  68102. _ 

310  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  with  over  100  acres 
each  tillable  and  pasture,  rest  woodland.  Un¬ 
stocked.  Latest  comfort  stalls,  barn  cleaner, 
with  facilities  for  64  milkers  and  about  75 
young  stock.  Two  steam  heated  houses  7  and  8 
rooms  respectively.  Price  reduced  for  quick 
sale.  Owners  willing  to  accept  small  down 
payment  and  long  easy  payout  from  responsi¬ 
ble  individual.  Write  Clayton  Farms,  Inc., 
R.  R.  No.  1,  Canaan,  Connecticut:  or  phone 
evenings  New  Marlboro,  Massachusetts  413- 
229-8776. _ 

1800  ACRES.  ABANDONED  FARM,  300A  Soft 
Maple.  Joins  State  Duck  Marsh.  Lakes.  Deer, 
Snowshoe  plentiful.  5  room  House,  Electricity. 
8  miles  lonely  road.  $18,000.  Terms.  Lake, 
Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.  13607. _ 

OWNER  MUST  RETIRE— Very  anxious  to 
sell.  Excellent  50  acre  chicken  farm.  25  or  more 
acres  river  bottom  flat.  Completely  equipped 
with  modern  equipment.  Egg  room  with  walk- 
in  cooler.  8,000  layers.  All  eggs  sold  retail. 
Excellent  9-room  home  with  hot  water  heat. 
Complete  price — $70,000,  and  it’s  worth  the 
money.  Call  GE-2-6800 — Frank  Fatta,  Realtor, 
Rt.  7  East  End,  Oneonta,  N.Y. _ 

80  ACRES  APPLES.  PEARS:  45  alfalfa:  also 
beets,  corn,  pastures,  woods.  Frost-hail  protec¬ 
tion.  Large  retail  sales.  6  miles  Auburn.  3 
houses,  ample  barns,  village  water,  sewerage, 
gas,  nearly  two  miles  (4  roads)  frontage. 
Owner  84,  retiring.  Cayuga  Fruit  Farm, 
Cavuga,  N.Y.  13034. _ 

360  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM.  110  tillage.  Good 
hunting,  fishing,  scenery.  Property  borders 
lake,  blacktop  road.  Owner,  Ivan  Crocker, 
St.  Albans.  Maine  04971. _ 

300  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM — two  barns,  eight- 
room  house,  3  room  apartment,  200  ton  silo. 
Arey  Bryant,  Broker,  Pittsfield,  Maine  04967. 
PRODUCTIVE  DAIRY  FARMS  in  Central  Wis- 
consin.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Dairyland 
Realty,  Abbotsford.  Wisconsin  54405. _ 

DAIRY — 350  acres,  large  modern  buildings, 
135  head.  Income  $4,800  month.  Robert  Col- 
lester,  549  State  St.,  Springfield.  Mass.  01109. 
BEAUTIFUL  FINGER  LAKES  REGION. 
Farm  acreage  and  marginal  land.  Howard  E. 
Blair,  Jr.,  Broker.  Write  606  South  Main 
Street,  Horseheads,  New  York  or  call  607-739- 
7424  collect. _ 

FREE  FALL-WINTER  CATALOG!  Bargains 
galore!  Coast-to- Coast!  Low  prices,  easy  down 
payments!  (Please  include  zip  code).  Safe-Buy 
Real  Estate  Agency,  712-NY  West  Third,  Little 
Rock.  Ark.  72203. 

100  ACRE  D.\IRY  OR  GENERAL  FARM.  85 
acres  tillable.  Modern  home,  stream.  Hard 
road.  Only  $29,500.  Other  farms.  Adlers,  Paul 
Van  Cleve,  Agent,  New  Oxford,  Pa.  Phone 
624-8201. _ 

123  ACRE  RIVER  BOTTOM  FARM.  Barn 
with  cleaner.  Beautiful  home,  pool.  4  miles 
from  town.  School  bus,  hunting,  fishing, 
campsites.  Owner  moving  to  Florida.  Bettie 
Ricketts,  Fillmore.  N.  Y. _ 

THREE  ALLEGANY  COUNTY  river  bottom 
farms.  123  to  320  acres.  Good  buildings,  ex¬ 
cellent  soil,  top  locations.  Farms,  businesses 
— priced  for  everyone.  Ludden  Realty,  Wells- 
ville,  N.  Y.  Dial  716-593-5391.  Jim  McNinch, 
Associate  Broker.  Belmont  716-268-7475. _ 

DELAWARE  COUNTY.  N.Y. —Have  many 
fine  farms,  some  stocked  and  equipped,  others 
bare.  Send  for  free  list.  Earl  G.  Bennett,  Bkr., 
B.  W.  Ennist,  Agt.,  Davenport,  N.  Y.  (607) 
CR8-4321 

300  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM.  154-Acres  very  good 
corn  and  alfalfa  land.  Very  good  76  tie-barn, 
500-Ton  silo,  abundant  water,  85  grade  Hol- 
steins,  herd  average:  14600  M  530  F.  excel¬ 
lent  equipment.  Very  good,  two  apartment  12- 
room  house.  A  productive  investment  at  $100,- 
000.  Tom  Whittaker,  Realtor  &  Farm  Con¬ 
sultant,  Brandon,  Vt.  247-6633  &  247-6682. 

FREE  CATALOG.  After  reading  a  few  descrip¬ 
tions  you’ll  know  there’s  little  need  to  guess. 
Its  wealth  of  detailed  information  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  wide  assortment  of  listings 
available  in  many  areas  of  New  England  and- 
New  York.  You’ll  find  almost  anything  you’re 
likely  to  want,  in  a  wide  range  of  prices.  Four 
Effs,  Box  264AA,  Manchester,  N.  H.  (Openings 
available  for  active  representatives.) 

SHOWPLACE  OF  NEW  YORK.  Fabulous 
953-acre  farm  with  115  Holstein  cows,  45 
calves  and  heifers,  2  trucks,  1,000  gallon  bulk 
tank,  11  milking  machines,  5  tractors,  ma¬ 
chinery  included!  600  tillable  acres,  5  spring- 
fed  ponds,  springs,  well,  completely  fenced, 
including  12  miles  of  new  fencing.  Beautiful 
14-room  English  Colonial  mansion,  valued  at 
$100,000,  7  bedrooms,  4%  baths,  7  fireplaces, 
luxurious  paneling  and  appointments.  New 
$150,000  dairy  barn  with  ultra-modern  inno¬ 
vations.  New  4-car  garage,  horse  barn,  5-room 
apartment,  other  buildings,  2  big  silos,  new  un¬ 
loaders.  Buildings  alone  insured  for  $500,000. 
Retiring  owner  has  recently  slashed  price  to 
$300,000,  liberal  terms.  Free  .  .  .  168-page 

catalog!  Farms,  ranches,  homes,  businesses. 
Waterfront,  vacation  and  retirement  properties 
Coast  to  CoastI  United  Farm  Agency,  501-AA 
Fifth  Ave,,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  Area 
code  212;  YUkon  6-1547. 


DAIRY— BEEF  CATTLE— Cash  Crop  farms. 
100  to  1000  acres.  Robert  Scofield,  Broker,  617 
Lakeview  Dr.,  Endicott,  N.  Y.  13760. 

THIS  IS  THE  TIME  to  look  over  our  selection 
of  farms — take  title  to  your  choice  by  next 
Spring.  We  arrange  financing  needed  for  20 
years.  Inquiries  solicited  from  dairymen  wish¬ 
ing  to  locate  in  New  York  State  south  of  Thru¬ 
way.  Farm  listings  needed.  Barmann’s  Realty, 
RD#4,  Middletown,  N,  Y.  Phone  914-342-0791. 

FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED— DAIRY  FARM.  200-800  acres 
within  3  hours  New  York  City.  On  or  near 
major  highway.  Good  productive  corn  land. 
Good  markets.  Stream  or  abundant  water  sup¬ 
ply.  Will  pay  cash.  Ringwood  Company,  Ring- 
wood.  N.  J.  07456. 


Top  Dairymen  Honored  for  Profit-Plus  Production 


UPSTATE  NEW  YORK:  GRACIOUS  Colonial 
Home,  200  Acre  Farm,  Pond,  Brook,  10,000 
planted  Evergreens.  Near  Glens  Falls,  near 
Saratoga,  short  drive  lakes  &  ski  areas.  Ex¬ 
cellent  Development  Possibilities.  Beautiful 
Adirondack  view.  Sacrifice  $48,000.  Call  AC 
518-632-5330.  Write  H.  Hartung,  RD#2,  Fort 
Ann,  N.  Y.  12827.   


560  ALMOST  LEVEL  ACRES.  350  tillable 
grows  alfalfa,  potatoes,  cash  crops,  excellent 
dairy  farm,  fine  buildings,  $85,000.  Stock  and 
equipment  optional.  89  level  acres,  70  tillable, 
fine  barn,  home,  $23,000.  K.  M.  LeMieux, 
Realtor,  Strykersville,  New  York  14145. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS  MANUAL,  how 
and  where  to  buy  in  your  area.  Send  $1.00. 
Surplus  Manual,  Bo.x  8A.  Thomasville,  Penna. 


HOBBIES 


CANE  CHAIRS  for  fun  and  profit!  Seat  weav¬ 
ing  kits,  free  instructions — Premium  medium 
Cane  $2.75:  Fibre  Rush  $2.95,  postpaid.  Com¬ 
plete  catalog  finest  seating,  refinishing,  sten¬ 
ciling  materials,  25^  (refunded  first  order).  The 
Workshop,  Dept.  AA,  122  Main  St.,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y.  14527. 


CERAMICS,  A  PROFITABLE  HOBBY.  Cata¬ 
log  50(1.  Annesley’s  Ceramics,  Montgomery, 
N.  Y. 


These  Eastern  members  received  trophy  cups 
at  the  1966  Eastern  Annual  meeting  in  the 
presence  of  the  American  Dairy  Princess.  Each 
had  the  highest  actual  DHIA  milk  average  for 
his  breed*  during  the  past  year. 

HOLSTEIN 

Gerald  Stoeckel,  R.D.  1,  Bloomville,  N.Y. 

39.7  cov/s  20,544M  742F  3.6% 

AYRSHIRE 

Raymond  DeHart,  R.D.  1,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

43.6  cows  13,470M  575F  4.3% 

American  Dairy  Princess,  Carol  Ann  Armacost, 
Upperco,  Md. 

GUERNSEY 

Clifton  Walker,  R.D.  1,  Wiscasset,  Me. 

25.4  cows  13,039M  61 4F  4.7% 

BROWN  SWISS 

Leon  Button  &  Son,  R.D.  1,  Rushville,  N.Y. 

30.8  cows  14,058M  577F  4.1% 

JERSEY 

Stephen  Eddy,  R.D.  3,  Bethel,  Vt. 

37.3  cows  11,638M  605F  5.2% 


500  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  in  Albany  County 
with  150  head  of  stock — process  and  retail  its 
milk.  A  full  line  of  machinery  plus  6  houses 
for  $225,000.  Half  cash — balance  mortgage. 
Box  26,  Warrensburg,  New  York  12885. 


MAKE  DOOR  MATS  from  used  baler  twine. 
Instructions  two  quarters.  Walter  Warner, 
Pierceton,  Indiana  46562. 


Profitable,  high-level  production  is  achieved 
through  utilization  of  good  breeding,  feeding 
and  management,  it  takes  ail  three. 

To  feed  and  manage  profitably  for  high  pro¬ 
duction,  you  first  have  to  have  the  bred-in  po¬ 
tential  or  genetic  base  for  your  herd. 

These  men  have  established  the  bred-in  po¬ 
tential  through  the  use  of  Eastern  service  in  their 
breeding  programs.  You  can,  too.  Just  call  your 
Eastern  technician. 


*To  qualify  for  the  award,  each  member  had  to 
have  all  cows  of  the  same  breed,  a  herd  of  15  or 
more,  over  50%  of  his  milking  animals  Eastern 
sired,  and  75%  or  more  of  his  breedings  through 
EAIC  this  past  year. 


Artificial  Insemination 
Cooperative,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  518 

Ithaca,  New  York  14850 


EASTERN— THE  MOST  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  MAKES 
THE  MOST  MONEY  FOR  YOU. 


American  Agriculturist,  December,  1966 


HELP  WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


CHAIN  SAWS 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED.  FULLY  experienced 
in  operating  milking  machines  and  caring  for 
cows.  Excellent  housing  for  married  man. 
Steady  year  round  employment.  Top  wages 
and  bonus.  Garelick  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass. 
617-528-9000  days  or  evenings  call  Israel 
Garelick  617-528-1122. _ 

WANTED:  MAN,  BOY  or  girl  for  general 
farm  work.  Russell  Peters,  Sr.,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
COOK  WANTED— WOMAN  to  cook  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  home  for  20-35  people.  Must  be  able  to 
prepare  good  simple  food.  Maintenance  and 
living  arrangements  provided.  Write:  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Coyne,  1156  North  Broadway,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. _ 

GENERAL  MAINTENANCE  MAN  Over  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  physically  fit  to  do  all 
around  outdoor  and  indoor  work  for  a  small 
hospital  located  on  estate  grounds.  Must  have 
references  and  a  good  work  record;  permanent 
employment  with  good  benefits  including  a 
pension  plan.  Salary  range  $200-8250  month 
plus  single  room  and  board.  High  Point  Hos¬ 
pital,  Upper  King  Street,  Port  Chester,  New 
York.  914-WE9-4420. _ 

NURSERY  FOREMEN  WANTED.  Also  Green¬ 
house  men  and  Farm  tractor  operators.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Good  salaries,  steady  employment,  vaca¬ 
tions,  bonus  system.  Housing  available.  Baier 
Lustgarten  Farms  &  Nurseries,  Middle  Island, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  11953.  Area  Code  (516)924-3444. 
KITCHEN  WORKER:  Over  45  years  of  age, 
permanent  employment,  5  day  week,  8  hours, 
split  shift:  fringe  benefits,  including  pension 
plan.  Salary  $175  per  month  plus  single  room 
and  board;  merit  increases.  Smali  hospital  in 
suburbs  on  large  estate  grounds.  Must  be 
sober  and  have  references.  Call  (reverse 
charges)  or  write  J.  Barber,  High  Point  Hospi- 
tal.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  914-WE9-4420. _ 

SALES— FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES.  Major 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Corp.  Positions  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  To  qualify  a 
college  degree  in  Agriculture  is  necessary.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  including  salary  requirements.  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.,  Gay  &  Fallsway 
Streets,  Baltimore,  Md.  21202.  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity  Employer. _ 

WORKMAN,  ALONE-IN-The-World,  Wants 
Country  Cook-Bookkeeper.  Box  369-KN,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850. _ 

MARRIED  MAN  over  35,  no  children,  farm 
and  stand  work.  References,  state  salary 
wanted  with  house.  A.  M.  Jordan,  Wellwood 
Ave.,  Pinelawn,  P’armingdale,  L.I.  11735. 

COOK-HOUSEKEEPER,  European  preferred 
— country  home.  Cook  and  first  floor.  Daily 
help  employed.  2  adults.  Top  wages  to  capable 
person  with  good  references.  Please  write  Box 
633,  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey  07931. _ 

WANTED:  MARRIED  MAN  for  general  farm 
work  on  modern  dairy  and  sheep  farm  in 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  Permanent  job,  good 
wages,  housing  furnished.  Call  413-247-2305, 
Hatfield,  Mass. _ 

MAN  WANTED  for  estate  work  Westchester 
County.  Must  be  handy  with  tools  and  drive 
an  estate  tractor.  House  provided.  No  objection 
to  children.  Permanent.  Write  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  to  Box  369-LK,  Ithaca,  New  York 
14850. _ _ 

MAN  OR  COUPLE  for  poultry  farm.  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  Must  be  man  with  initiative, 
capable  of  advancing  to  responsible  job.  Two 
bedroom  house.  Box  71,  Olean,  N.  Y.  14760. 
ESTABLISHED  FIRM  REQUIRES  man  with 
agricultural  background  for  wholesale  sales 
career;  character  and  personality  more  im¬ 
portant  than  formal  education;  central  or 
western  New  York  location.  Write  brief  sketch 
of  qualifications.  Box  369-LM,  Ithaca,  New 
York  14850.  


HONEY 


EXTRACTED  HONEY  —  Clover,  Buckwheat 
or  Fallflower,  5  lb.  container  $2.30.  3 — $6.00: 
6 — $11.00.  Prepaid  3rd  zone.  We  use  stainless 
steel  extractors  and  tanks.  Lang  Apiaries,  Box 
A,  Gasport,  New  York. _ 

HOWLAND’S  HONEY— THE  IDEAL  GIFT— 
Our  New  Famous  Clover,  New  York’s  finest: 
5  lb.  pail  $2.20,  case  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $10.48.  Above 
postpaid  3rd  zone.  1 — 60  lb.  can  $10.98:  2 — 60’s 
$21.36;  5  or  more  60’s  $10.38  ea.  Delicious 
Wildflower  (Wild  Raspberry)  1 — 60  lb.  can 
$10.38:  2—60’s  $20.16;  5  or  more  60’s  $9.78 
ea.  60’s  FOB  5%  discount  5  or  more  60’s  at 
Honey  Plant.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 

INSTRUCTION 


GAME  WARDEN,  GOVERNMENT  Hunter, 
Forestry,  Park  and  Wildlife  Services  announce 
job  openings  regularly.  Prepare  at  home  for 
outdoor  work,  good  pay,  security.  Complete 
information  Free!  Write  North  American 
School  of  Conservation-BH,  Newport,  Cali¬ 
fornia  92660.  


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing— Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions:  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  


MAPLE  SYRUP 


VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP— fancy  grade- 
prepaid  3rd  zone.  Gallon — $7.25;  half-gallon — 
$4.25:  quart — $2.75.  L.  D.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  Vil¬ 
lage  View  Farm,  So.  Royalton,  Vermont 
05068. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP  ITCHING — Promotes  healing  of 
psoriasis,  eczema.  "Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 
Falls,  Maine. _ 

QUICK- JOHN — Cleans  septic  tanks,  cesspools, 
outdoor  toilets.  Stops  odors,  backups.  Opens 
drains.  6  premeasured  treatments  $2.95,  12 — 
$4.95.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Ryter  Co., 
Madelia  20,  Minn. _ 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  repairing  books  and 
tools.  Free  catalog.  North  American,  Box 
77RN,  Fox  River  Grove,  Illinois  60021. 

'i^CALF  SCOURS 

Stop  Diarrhea  with  New  DIRENE 
— Intestinal  antiseptic  with  3  way 
action  Control  bacterial  infections 
—  Absorb  harmful  toxins  —  Coat, 
soothe,  protect  irritated  stomach 
and  intestinal  lining.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$1.25  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  1,N.Y. 


LIGHTNING  RODS — We  specialize  in  complete 
and  economical  lightning  protection  systems. 
Free  inspection  or  information.  Morse-Collins, 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  mem- 
ber  United  Lightning  Protection  Association. 
LIGHTNING  PROTECTION— No  person  ever 
harmed,  no  building  ever  struck  or  burned 
under  our  Lightning  Rods.  Over  20,000  Master 
Label  Underwriters’  Approved  Installations. 
Phone  collect  603-742-1809  for  estimates  or 
write  American  Lightning  Rod  Company,  Sixth 
Street,  Dover,  New  Hampshire. _ 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES — furnaces,  coal,  oil, 
gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  Co.,  793  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York. _ 

"SEPTIC  PEPS-IT”  for  cesspools,  septic  tanks, 
dry  wells,  filter  beds,  outhouses.  Prevents  and 
corrects  odors,  backup.  Keeps  systems  flowing. 
6  months  supply  $2.95.  1  year  $5.90.  Electric 
Sewer  Cleaning  Co.,  Boston  34,  Massachusetts. 

WALLPAPER  Manufacturers’  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
2468,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19147.  Buy  direct  and 
save  50%  or  more.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 
Enclose  25^  for  Postage  and  Handling. _ 

SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED  SAFES  (factory 
seconds).  Write:  Hamilton  Safe  Co.,  Beloit  9, 
Wisconsin.  _ 

LEG  SORE  SUFFERERS  —  Send  for  Free 
Boijk  on  proven  Viscose  for  relief  of  pain  and 
aches  of  leg  ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due 
to  deep  vein  congestion.  Works  as  you  walk. 
Viscose  Co.,  100  West  Chicago  Avenue,  Dept. 
J.A.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. _ 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  Paradox  2, 
New  York  12858.  Unusual  Bi-monthly.  $2.00 
year.  Sample  35^. _ 

CASH  AND  S&H  GREEN  Stamps  given  for 
new  and  used  goose  and  duck  feathers.  Top 
prices,  free  tags,  shipping  instructions.  Used 
feathers  mail  small  sample.  Northwestern 
Feather  Co.,  212  Scribner,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

MEN.  Cut  your  own  hair  easily.  The  back 
too.  Send  $2.25  to  Fairco,  Box  91,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.  12866. 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


BARN  CLEANERS — silo  unloaders,  engineered 
by  Patz.  New  different  bunk  feeders,  manure 
stackers,  replacement  chains  for  ali  make 
cleaners,  low  cost,  easy  terms.  Nold  Farm 
Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Willard  Howland,  South¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

“USED  CONVEYOR  BELTING”  Rubber 
covered — like  new,  all  sizes — all  plys.  Phone 
or  write:  E.  L.  Ashmus  Belting  Company, 
6038-49th  Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Telephone 
652-4596. 

LINCOLN  WELDERS,  GENERATORS.  Seat 
Cushions,  Rock  Drills  &  Jigers.  Free  Litera¬ 
ture.  Dan  Hudon,  Box  345,  Barneveld,  N.Y. 
13304. 

DISCOUNT  PRICES  NOW  AVAILABLE! 
Savings  to  75%  on  new,  used  parts  for  250 
makes,  models,  wheel,  crawler  tractors.  Tre¬ 
mendous  catalog.  Send  25^.  Surplus  Tractor 
Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

SOIL  MOVERS — Carry-all  Scrapers,  Elevator 
Scrapers.  Models  in  stock,  90E,  625RF,  425RF, 
225RF.  Wayne  Wyant,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

ALL  PARTS  CHEAP,  Cletrac  AD,  AG.  BD, 
BG,  CG.  HD7,  HD14,  AC-K  &  L,  TD18,  TD14A, 
TD9,  D2,  D7,  D8,  also  dozer  units.  Engines  & 
Parts,  GM371,  GM471,  GM671,  Hercules,  JXD, 
DOOC,  Waukesha,  D2,  D4,  D7,  D8,  TD9,  TD14, 
TD18,  and  power  units.  Tracks  &  Rollers — 
D2,  D4,  D6,  D7.  D8.  TD9,  TD14,  Oliver 

Cletracs.  Carco  &  Hyster  winches — $250.00  up. 
Ben  Lombardo,  RD  #2,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 
(215)  944-7171,  no  answer  678-1941. 

SPLIT  GIANT  ROCKS  economically!  Terrific 
2000  degree  kerosene  torch,  99  practical  uses. 
Destroys  stumps,  sprays,  dries  concrete.  800,- 
000  users.  Free  literature.  Sine,  NY3,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa. 

HOG  HOLDING  CRATES— $38.50.  Free  lit- 
erature.  Dolly  Enterprises,  180  Main,  Colches- 
ter.  Ill.  62326. _ 

ROLL-ALL — the  self-propelled  Tractor  Land 
Roller  that  makes  fields  smooth  and  easy  to 
work.  No  more  rough,  stony  fields  to  break  up 
machinery.  Tractor  Land  Roller  Company, 
Montrose,  Pa.  18801.  Phone  717-869-3424. 

LANE  SHINGLE  MILL.  Complete  with  power 
plant  $450.00.  Louis  Dziedzic,  R.F.D.  #3, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

KITSON  ADVANCED-DESIGNED  automated 
and  hand  chick,  pullet,  and  layer  cages.  Mix 
mills.  Butler  feed  and  grain  tanks.  M.  K.  Hoke 
Estates,  Manheim,  Pennsylvania.  Area  717- 
665-2266. 

8  A  IRELAND  SAW  MILL.  16  ft.  carriage,  3 
air  dogs,  2  manual  dogs,  remote  control  push 
button  setwork.  Post  &  rail  debarker  or  peeler. 
W.  G.  Runkles  Machinery  Company,  185  Oak¬ 
land  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08618. 

CALF  CREEP  FEEDERS— 26  bushel,  feeds  30 
calves,  $88.50.  Free  literature.  Dealei'ships 
available.  Dolly  Enterprises,  180  Main,  Col¬ 
chester,  Ill.  62326. 

6  NEW  &  USED  GRINDER  MIXER  MILLS. 
100  crawlers  and  wheel  tractors.  Loaders, 
dozers  &  winch  crawlers.  150  wheel  plows  from 
1  to  6  bottom.  5  late  model  good  used  2  row 
choppers,  including  Papec,  Fox,  Gehl  &  New 
Holland.  100  used  balers — no  reasonable  offer 
refused.  Good  selection  of  pull  type,  SP  & 
mounted  corn  pickers,  also  corn  heads  for  SP 
combines.  Ontario  Drill  &  cletrac-Oliver 
crawler  parts.  Wanted  mechanic — transporta¬ 
tion  &  house  furnished.  Don  Howard,  Canan- 
daigua.  New  York  14424. 


SAW  CHAIN 

DIRECT  TO  YOU  AT  FACTORY  PRICES! 
Brand  new,  first  quality,  fully  guaranteed!  In 
.404",  1/2"  and  7/16"  pitch.  Chain  for  bar 
of  any  saw  with  cutting  length  of: 

12"  to  14"  $10.00  15"  to  16"  $11.00 

17"  to  20"  $13.00  21"  to  24"  $16.00 

GUIDE  BARS:  New,  hard-nose,  to  fit: 
Homelite  17"  $17.00,  21"  $19.00 
McCulloch  18"  $18.00,  24"  $21.00 
SPROCKETS:  Direct-drive  sprocket  $4.00; 

Gear-drive  sprocket  $2.50. 

Add  50c  to  total  order  for  shipping 
(For  COD  .send  $2.00  deiiosit) 

Be  sure  to  give  saw  name,  bar  cutting  length, 
and  pitch  used  or  number  of  drive  links  in  chain. 
Send  check  or  money  order  today  to: 

ZIP-PENN  INC.  BOX  179-HDy  Erie,  Penna. 
For  big  savings  on  other  bars,  .saw  parts, 
accessorie.s,  write  for  complete  catalog. 


FOR  SALE  OVER  800  ITEMS.  Crawler  Trac¬ 
tors  With  Dozers  and  Loaders:  Rubber  Tire 
Tractors  with  Loaders  and  Backhoes;  Ware¬ 
house  Tractors:  2  &  4  Wheel  Drive  Loaders  and 
Payloaders:  Trip  Dumps:  Trenchers;  Forklifts 
— Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tire,  Gas  and  Electric: 
Crawler  Tractor  Forklifts:  Motor  Graders; 
Motor  Scrapers;  Pull  Scrapers;  Sheepsfoot 
Rollers:  Rippers:  Compactor  Wheels:  Rollers — 
Road,  Patch,  Vibratory,  Self-Propelled  Pneu¬ 
matic  Tire  Rollers;  Track  Pin  Presses:  Dozer 
Blades:  Push  Blocks:  Power  Control  Units: 
Loader  Buckets:  Drilling  Rigs;  Cranes — 
Truck,  Wagon,  Crawler,  Yard  Cranes;  Crane 
Attachments — Shovel  Fronts,  Backhoes,  Booms, 
Boom  Sections,  Jibs,  Piledriver  Leads,  Fair- 
leads,  Lifting  Hooks,  Sheave  Blocks,  Laggings, 
Taglines,  Piledriver  Hammers:  Buckets — Drag¬ 
line,  Clamshell,  Shovel,  Backhoe,  Concrete  and 
Miscellaneous  Buckets:  Diesel  and  Gas  Power 
Units  and  Engines:  Bituminous  Equipment — 
Road  Oil  Distributors,  Chip  and  Rock 
Spreaders,  Asphalt  Finishers.  Pulvi-Mixers: 
Curb  Machine;  Sweepers:  Concrete  Mixers: 
Paving  Equipment:  Vibrator:  Crushers;  Ham- 
mermill;  Portable  Paving  Breakers:  Wagon 
Drills;  Air-Tools — Hammers,  Drills,  Tampers, 
Chip  Hammers;  Air-Compressors — Rotary  and 
Piston,  Diesel  and  Gas;  Water  Pumps:  Fire 
Truck  Pumpers:  Generator  Sets:  Welders — Gas 
and  Electric:  Tractor  Winches;  Hoisting  Rigs; 
Miscellaneous  Tires,  Tubes,  Wheels,  Rims; 
New  and  Used  Lowboy  Trailers:  ’Tagalong 
Trailers;  Tank  Trailers:  Miscellaneous  Trail¬ 
ers;  Truck  Fifth  Wheels:  Euclid  and  Caterpillar 
End  and  Wagon  Dumps:  Army  Trucks:  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Trucks  U/4  to  22  Ton;  Chain  Hoists; 
Portable  Space  Heaters:  Load  Lugger;  Spark 
Plugs  18mm;  Miscellaneous  Items:  List  Avail¬ 
able.  Our  Stock  Changes  Daily,  Write  Us 
Regarding  Your  Equipment  Needs.  Phone  Or 
Write  Mr.  Arthur  Or  Mr.  Morris.  Arthur  or 
Morris,  2300  N.  Lindbergh  Blvd.,  St.  Louis. 
Missouri  63114.  Phone  314-429-1643.  Closed  Sat- 
urdays,  Sundays  and  Holidays. _ 

1960  INTERNATIONAL  CUB— Lo-Boy  tractor 
with  1964 — 48"  Mott  hammer  knife  mower, 
$1300.  1960  Gravely  tractor  with  i-otary  mower 
and  accessories  $250.  50  gallon  Moto-Roller 

$50.  Ensdorf,  780  East  Crescent  Ave.,  Ramsey, 
N.  J.  07446.  Telephone:  201-327-0635. _ 

WANTED  —  ALLIS  CHALMERS  Roto  Balers. 
Brice  Creesy,  Andover.  Ohio. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


STARK  BRO’S  NEW  150th  Anniversary  Cata¬ 
log  Free!  Spectacular  full-color  display  of 
Giant-size  Apples,  Peaches,  Nectarines  (Fuzz¬ 
less  Peaches),  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Plums 
from  Dwarf,  Semi-Dwarf,  Standard  Size  trees. 
Ornamentals,  Roses,  etc.  Guaranteed.  Stark, 
Dept.  30367,  Louisiana,  Missouri  63353. 

1000  NURSERY  ITEMS  —  Evergreen— Tree 
Seeds,  Seedlings,  Shrubs,  Trees.  Horticultural- 
Propagation  supplies.  Catalog.  Mellingers, 
North  Lima  42,  Ohio. _ 

KELLY  DWARF  APPLES  begin  to  bear  heavy 
crops  of  giant  fruits  the  year  after  planting. 
For  orchard  or  family  use.  Largest  fruit  tree 
nurseries  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Red  Delicious, 
Yellow  Delicious,  McIntosh  and  others,  also 
dwarf  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries.  Special¬ 
ists  in  strawberries,  blueberries,  grapes,  hardy 
English  Walnuts,  chestnuts,  pecans,  etc. 
Choicest  trees,  roses,  shrubs,  ornamentals. 
Complete  Spring  Garden  Guide  and  Nursery 
Catalog  with  375  color  photos  free.  Send  name 
and  address  today.  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  967 
Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  14437. _ 

NEW  DARROW  BLACKBERRY— CONCORD 
GRAPE  PLANTS.  Our  original  Darrow  Black¬ 
berry  plants  came  from  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Testing  Association.  Guaranteed  true  to 
name.  Darrow  Prices:  25 — $7.50:  100 — $25.00. 
Write  for  special  prices  on  500-  and  1000  lots. 
Postage  Prepaid.  Concord  Grape  Prices:  2 
year  #  1-10— $2.60:  25— $6.25:  100— $24.00.  1 
year  Extra  Heavy:  10 — $2.60:  25 — $6.25;  100 — 
$24.00.  1  year  #1:  10— $2.30;  25— $5.50:  100 
— $21.00.  Prices  quoted  on  larger  quantities. 
Catalog  on  request.  Postage  Prepaid.  Congdon 
&  Weller  Wholesale  Nursery,  North  Collins, 
N.  Y.  14111. _ 

PEACH,  PLUM  TREES— low  as  20^.  Cherries, 
pears,  apples,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees,  perennials.  Grape¬ 
vines  10^.  Shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees, 
roses  25^  up.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower. 
Write  for  Free  color  catalog  and  $2.00  Free 
bonus  information.  Tennessee  Nursery  Co., 
Inc..  Box  1,  Cleveland,  Tenn.  37311. 


NUTS  &  FRUITS 


FLORIDA  ORANGES  &  GRAPEFRUIT.  Home 
grown — Indian  River  fruit.  Perfect  for  family 
use  and  gifts.  Write  for  Free  Brochure.  Hil¬ 
liard  Groves,  Inc.,  Rt.  3,  Box  2Q0,  Dept.  A, 
Ft.  Pierce,  Florida. 


PHOTO  SERVICE  &  SUPPLIES 


12  EXP.  KODACOLOR  —  $2.99  includes  new 
film.  Reprint  13^.  12  exp.  B&W — 79|j.  Hoosier 
Photos,  Box  1405AA,  Muncie,  Indiana. _ 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints 
from  roll  39^:  12 — 49^.  8  Kodacolor  prints 

from  roll  $1.39:  12— $1.89:  20— $2.79.  Young 
Photo  Service,  62C,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  12301. 
TRIAL  OFFER-  Limit  one  roll.  Black  &  white, 
8—35^:  12— 45<f.  Kodacolor,  8— $1.75:  12— 

$2.00.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  191-R,  Lyons, 
New  York  14489.  


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  From  the  country’s 
largest  specialists  .  .  .  We  grow  no  other 
nursery  stock,  just  Strawberries,  all  types,  all 
varieties.  We  feature  “registered”  virus-free 
plants.  Our  1967  Catalog  features  all  the 
finest  varieties.  The  USDA’s  new  “Sunrise,” 
Catskill,  Sparkle,  Earlidawn,  Surecrop,  Poca¬ 
hontas,  Midway,  all  registered,  all  virus-free, 
plus  many  others.  Grow  Allen’s  plants,  the 
standard  of  the  industry  for  82  years,  your 
best  buy  for  big  crops  of  better  berries.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  easy  to  grow,  easy  to  care  for.  They 
are  ideal  income  producers.  1/10  of  an  acre 
yields  650  to  900  quarts.  Write  for  your  Free 
Catalog  Today — our  82nd  Year.  W.  F.  Allen 
Co.,  72  W.  Willow  St.,  Salisbury,  Md.  21801. 

STRAWBERRIES 


RAYNER’S  FREE  1967  STRAWBERRY  Book. 
Grow  bigger,  tastier  berries  for  table,  freezing, 
market.  Book  describes  29  proven  virus-free 
varieties.  Illustrates  best  for  your  area.  Gives 
instructions  for  planting  and  cultui’e  in  simple 
terms.  All  plants  certified  and  guaranteed. 
Lists  blueberries,  raspberries,  grapes,  fruit 
trees,  etc.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 
Rayner  Bros.,  Inc.,  Dept.  19,  Salisbury,  Md. 
21801. 


SAVE  MONEY — Up  to  %  off  new  guaranteed 
American  made  saw  chains,  bars,  sprockets, 
chain  saws,  etc.  Most  sizes.  Write,  Arm- 
strong’s,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan  49783. 

RAW  FURS 


WANTED  —  RAW  FURS  —  Mink,  Muskrat, 
Otter,  Beaver,  Fox,  Fisher,  etc.  Top  Prices. 
Prompt  returns.  Walter  A.  Clarr,  2868  Elm  St., 
Dighton,  Mass. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FREE  FALL-HOLIDAYS  CATALOG!  Big  180 
pages!  Selected  Best  thruout  the  U.S.  'Thou¬ 
sands  of  properties  described,  pictured — Land, 
Farms,  Homes,  Businesses — Waterfront,  Recre¬ 
ation,  Retirement.  66  Years’  service,  490  Of¬ 
fices,  36  states  Coast  to  Coast.  Mailed  Free 
from  the  World’s  Largest!  Strout  Realty,  60-R, 
E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10017. _ 

145  ACRES  BLUEBERRY— wild  land  on  tar¬ 
red  road;  hunting:  near  fishing:  big  barn; 
spring.  Eleanor  Sherwood,  Cherryfield,  Maine. 
FOR  SALE:  Tilden  Industrial  Park.  Located 
one  mile  West  of  Hamburg,  Pennsylvania,  on 
old  Route  22.  For  more  information  write  to 
James  S.  Balthaser,  PO  Box  171,  Hamburg, 
Pa. _ 

COTTAGE,  eight  acres,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 
Excellent  building  lot  included,  $4,900.00.  Mrs. 
John  R.  Putnam,  Lower  Village,  Hillsboro, 
N.  H. _ 

DAIRY,  STOCK  FARMS,  homes,  motels, 
taverns.  Profitable  implement  business.  Hend- 
rickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 


ROOM  &  BOARD 


ROOM-BOARD  FOR  LADY.  Cavuoto,  72 
Bassett  Street,  Albany,  New  York  12202. 

SAWDUST  &  SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS  in  carload  lots. 
Sawdust  in  bulk  truckloads^,  also  baled  shav¬ 
ings.  Bono  Sawdust  Co.,  33-30  127th  Place, 
Corona  68,  New  York.  Tel.  Hickory  6-1374. 

SEEDS 


FREE  SEED  CATALOG— 38  pages:  illustrated 
color.  (larden  seeds  —  vegetables  —  flowers  — 
selected  hybrids.  Direct  from  breeder.  Robson 
Quality  Seeds,  Inc.,  Hall  16,  New  York. 

SHELLED  NUTS  &  SPICES 


BLACK  WALNUTS,  English  Walnuts,  Pecans, 
Filberts,  Almonds,  Cashews,  Brazils,  Pepper 
$1.50Lb.  Dried  Mushrooms  $3.60Lb.  Sassafras 
$1.75Lb.  Peerless,  538AA  Centralpark,  Chicago 
60624.  


SIGNS 


PLASTIC  POSTED — Land  Signs.  Durable,  in¬ 
expensive,  legai,  free  sample.  Minuteman, 
Stanfordville,  New  York. _ 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS,  Mailbox  —  Lawn 
Markers,  Farm  Signs,  Special  Signs,  Printing 
all  kinds.  Sample  catalog.  Signs,  54  Hamilton, 
Auburn,  New  York  13021  Dept.  G. 


SILOS 


SILOS,  SILO  UNLOADERS — barn  cleaners. 
Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


REFINED  LADY  desires  position  as  House¬ 
keeper-companion  for  one  elderly  gentleman. 
Write  to  B.  E.  Browne,  1016  South  Cameron 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Phone  2360674. 


SPARROW  TRAPS 


SPARROWS  EAT  PROFITS!  Get  new,  im¬ 
proved  trap.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Free  par- 
ticulars.  Roy  Vail,  Antwerp  10.  Ohio. 


STAMPS  &  COINS 


OLD  SILVER  DOLLAR  (1879-1899)  $1.50. 

Free  pricelist.  Edel’s,  Carlyle,  Illinois  62231. 

TIMBER 


WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER,  also  Sawmill 
Operators  and  Loggers  with  equipment.  Write 
Joseph  T.  Rossi  Corp.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

TIRES 


TRUCK  »  FARM  ♦  CAR— Used  Tires— Excel. 
#1—650x16  6  ply  $8.50;  700x16  6  ply  $10.00; 
750x16  8  ply  $12.00;  900x16  8  ply  $15.00;  750x20 
8  ply  $15.00:  825x20  10  ply  $20.00;  900x20  10 
ply  $20.00:  1000x20  12  ply  $25.00;  Farm  Tire 
Specialist — Airplane  Conversion,  New  Truck — 
Tractor  Tires  also  available.  Write  for  complete 
list.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Sorry  no 
C.O.D.’s.  Cans  Tire,  1001  Broadway,  Chelsea, 
Mass.  Tel:  889-2035.  Area  Code  617. 


TRAVEL 


ONE  OF  OUR  most  popular  services  to  readers 
is  sponsoring  and  arranging  tours  and  cruises. 
They  are  popular  because  the  worries  about 
foreign  customs,  handling  baggage,  value  of 
foreign  money,  language  barriers,  tickets, 
reservations,  etc.,  can  be  forgotten.  Trained, 
experienced  escorts  take  care  of  everything  for 
you — even  tipping.  For  details  on  our  future 
tours,  write  American  Agriculturist  Tours,  Box 
370,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14851. _ 

MEXICO!  22  DAYS  $449.95.  Tour  with  expert 
travellers,  the  Shanly’s,  and  meet  stimulating 
people!  See  the  best  of  Mexico  on  our  twenty- 
seventh  comprehensive  tour;  Aztec  ruins, 
Mexico  City,  Acapulco,  Vera  Cruz,  Guadala¬ 
jara,  Monterrey  and  other  fascinating  places. 
Deluxe  bus  to  Miami;  fly  Pan-Am  to  Yuca¬ 
tan,  air  conditioned  bus  thru  Mexico  to  New 
Orleans.  Stay  in  fine  hotels,  all  expenses 
included  except  meals.  Tours  January  27  and 
March  10,  1967.  Send  for  literature,  reserve 
early  for  one  of  our  famous  “Trips  for  a 
Trifle.”  Shanly  International  Corporation, 
528-A  Blue  Cross  Building.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
14202.  Phone:  (716)  853-5591. _ 

BANFF  -  CAPISTRANO,  DISNEYLAND  and 
more  on  our  19  day  tour  only  $359.95,  Beautiful 
Lake  Louise,  majestic  Rockies,  old  Mission 
trail  through  Santa  Barbara,  glamorous  San 
Francisco,  Tijuana  in  Mexico  and  the  Grand 
Canyon  are  only  a  few  of  the  wonderful  sights 
on  our  Grand  Central  Western  Tour  of  18 
states,  5  Canadian  provinces  and  Mexico. 
Travel  by  air-conditioned  scenic  bus;  fine 
hotels  .  .  .  wonderful  companions.  Write  for 
leaflets.  Tours  in  June,  July  and  August. 
Shanly  International  Corporation,  528-A  Blue 
Cross  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  14202. 

American  Agriculturist,  December,  1966 
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STUDDED  TIRES 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 


Tests  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  show  that  studded  snow 
tires  give  better  traction  on  icy 
pavements  than  regular  tires,  but 
that  reinforced  tire  chains  provide 
still  better  traction,  according  to 
Professor  A.H.  Easton,  Director 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Research 
Laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison. 

“Verifying  earlier  test  results, 
the  1966  findings  show  that  the 
use  of  new  studded  snow  tires  on 
the  rear  wheels  of  a  vehicle  will, 
on  the  average,  reduce  braking 
distance  from  a  speed  of  20  mph 
on  glare  ice  by  2 1  percent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  new  highway  tires,  but 
that  much  of  this  advantage  is 
lost  after  5,000  miles  of  wear,” 
said  Professor  Easton. 

“Under  similar  conditions  rein¬ 
forced  tire  chains  on  the  rear 
wheels  will  reduce  braking  distance 
by  approximately  47  percent,”  he 
added. 

Since  some  tests  by  other 
research  groups  have  indicated 
that  studded  tires  may  actually 
reduce  traction  on  bare  pavements, 
Easton  added  that  the  Committee 
also  made  a  limited  investigation 
of  this  aspect  of  studded  tire  use, 
but  that  no  significant  loss  of  trac¬ 
tion  was  detected. 

Based  on  these  and  previous 
test  findings,  according  to  Easton, 
the  Committee  on  Winter  Driving 
Hazards  points  out  that  conven¬ 
tional  snow  tires  are  better  than 
conventional  highway  tires  for  use 
in  mild-to-medium  snow  and  ice 
conditions;  that  studded  snow  tires 
are  more  effective  on  ice;  and  that 
reinforced  tire  chains  are  best  for 
severe  snow  and  ice  conditions. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

TIRE  CHAINS 


TIRE  CHAINS:  Passenger  cars,  farm  tractors, 
trucks,  graders,  heavy  duty — low  prices — 
prompt  shipment.  Write  for  tire  chain  catalog. 
Southern  Parts  Corporation,  1268  N.  7th, 
Memphis.  Tennessee  38107. 


TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”!  CHEWING  OR  Smoking.  4 
pound  package  $2.00  Postpaid.  Guaranteed. 
Fred  Stoker,  Presden,  Tennessee. 


TYPING  WANTED 


TYPEWRITING  DONE  in  my  home.  High 
quality  work,  prompt  service,  low  cost.  Send 
work  to  Box  34,  Williamstown,  New  York 
13493. 


WANTED  TD  BUY 


"OLD  CAR,  ANY  Year,  Any  Condition.”  Box 
722,  Paterson.  N.  J. _ _ 

MOVIE  FTLMS  or  equipment — 16mm  or  35. 
State  price,  condition.  R.  H.  Nash,  705  Fourth 
St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20001. _ 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES.  Will 
exchange  5%  Certificates  due  in  1973,  1974 
and  1975  for  4%  Certificates  due  in  1969.  What 
am  I  bid?  Elaine  Miller,  Box  361,  Ellenville, 
N.Y. _ 

OLD  MOTORCYCLE,  1930  or  older,  also  in¬ 
formation  on  where  one  might  be  located  and 
a  picture  if  possible.  Richard  P.  Newkirk,  49 
W.  Millbrooke  Ave.,  Woodstown,  N.  J. _ 

WANT  RECORDINGS  by  Hoosier  Hot  Shots, 
Spike  Jones,  Freddie  Fisher,  Korn  Kobblers, 
Hurlburt,  27  West,  Greenfield,  Mass.  01301. 


WOMEN’S  INTEREST 


RAISE  RABBITS  for  us  on  $600  month  plan. 
Free  details.  White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio. _ 

MONEY  IN  DONUTS — Make  new  greaseless 
donuts  in  Kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes. 
Duncan  Ray,  Waseca.  Minnesota  66093. _ 

WEAVE  RUGS— Make  Good  Profits~No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Free  catalog,  sample  card, 
and  low  prices  on  carpet  warp,  rug  filler, 
looms,  parts,  inexpensive  beam  counter.  If  you 
have  loom — advise  make,  weaving  width  please. 
OR.  Rug  Company,  Dept.  N642,  Lima,  Ohio. 

PET  PORTRAITS  IN  OILS.  Send  snapshot. 
State  color  of  animal,  eyes,  etc.  12"  x  16" — 
$25.00.  Anna  Hoffman,  Gratz,  Pa.  17030. 
PAINTING  WITH  SEEDS,  all-occasion  gifts. 
Full  size  pattern  with  complete  instructions 
55^  each  or  5  for  $2.00.  Bonus  with  $4.00  order. 
Ropster,  hen,  flower,  fruit,  peacock,  swan, 
pheasant,  matador,  butterflies,  cornucopias, 
stallion,  others.  Pat’s  Handicrafts,  Box  307AA, 
Center,  Texas  75935. 
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Alan  H.  (“Tom”)  Lamb,  executive  secretary  of  the  N.Y.S. 
Farm  Equipment  Dealers’  Association,  reports  that  his  or¬ 
ganization  .  .  .  along  with  the  parent  National  Association  .  .  . 
worked  hard  to  keep  the  7  percent  investment  credit  for 
farmers. 

Beginning  October  10,  1966,  and  ending  December  31, 
1967,  is  a  “suspension  period”  during  which  an  upper 
qualifying  limit  of  $20,000  of  new  investment  is  imposed. 
If  your  qualified  investments  in  new  or  used  farm  machinery 
and  equipment  during  the  suspension  period  total  $20,000 
or  less,  the  investment  credit  rules  are  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  past. 

Grain  storage  bins,  corn  cribs,  silos,  paved  barnyards, 
and  feed  troughs  for  livestock  are  also  eligible  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  credit. 

Seven  percent  of  $20,000  means  a  maximum  credit  of 
$1400  .  .  .  worth  thinking  about! 


Gift  Suggestion 


.  .  .  for  the  new  bride  or 
experienced  cook. 

“Joy  of  Cooking,”  the  all¬ 
purpose  cookbook  by  Rom- 
bauer  and  Becker.  Contains 
4300  reliable  recipes  that 
truly  make  cooking  a  “joy.” 

$5.95  postpaid.  New  York 
State  residents  add  12  cents 
sales  tax.  Order  today  from; 
Joy  of  Cooking,  American 
Agriculturist,  P.  O.  Box  370, 
Ithaca,  New  York  14850 


We  wouldn’t  sell  Centurion  for  $500,000. 


you 


But,  for  a  few  bucks, 
can  get  an  ampule  of  the  action. 


FOREST  LEE  "CENTURION"  ROCKET 

1413165  EX  Wt  2860  lbs 


ABS  Dauyhter-Herdmate  Comparison,  7/64 


10  dtrs.,  10  recs.,  avg. 
All  herdmates  average 
Difference 

EDS 


17339  M  3.58%  621  BF 
14628  M  3.86%  565  BF 
-4  2711  M  -.28%  1-56  BF 
-1-656  M  -I  21  BF 


H.F.A.  Typo  Summary  3/66 

FC  GA  DC  BC  MS  FU  RU  LF  R 
13  Dtrs.  Avg.  84.9  85.1  87.8  88.2  83.2  84.3  83.5  82.4  86.2 

Proof-Typo,  H.F.A.  3/66 

13  Classified  Daughters  Average  84.9  (7  VG-6  G  1  ) 


Sorry.  Centurion  isn’t  for  sale.  At  any  price.  Because 
he’s  practically  in  a  class  by  himself.  He  consistently 
produces  outstanding  daughters.  And  these  cows  go 
on  to  become  leaders  in  their  herds.  In  fact,  his  Esti¬ 
mated  Daughter  Superiority  is  -1-656  M  and  4-21  BF. 

But  you  don’t  have  to  buy  Centurion  to  get  his 
genetic  superiority.  We  sell  it  by  the  ampule  for  just  a 
few  bucks  each.  And  it’s  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
greater  production. 

Centurion  is  just  one  of  the  progeny-proved  sires 
at  ABS.  The  fact  is,  there  are  more  than  70  bulls 
representing  six  dairy  breeds  in  our  stud.  And  these 
bulls  can  help  you  achieve  the  goals  you’ve  estab¬ 


lished  for  your  herd.  Because  they’re  selected  for 
their  ability  to  breed  in  the  factors  that  mean  more 
milk,  more  fat,  and  more  profit. 

The  genetic  leadership  at  ABS  is  available  in  almost 
every  area  of  the  world.  Chances  are  there’s  one  of 
our  representatives  where  you  live.  His  experience 
and  knowledge  are  as  close  as  your  phone.  Where 
there  is  no  ABS  representative,  semen  can  be 
shipped  on  a  direct  herd  sale  basis. 

If  cows  are  your  business  and  profit  is  your  con¬ 
cern,  you’ll  want  to  make  ABS  an  exciting  part  of  your 
breeding  program.  American  Breeders  Service,  Inc., 
DeForest,  Wisconsin  53532. 


HBS 


AMERICAN 

BREEDERS 

SERVICE 
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The  mantel  in  Mrs.  Thomas'  home  as  it  was  decorated  for  Christmas  last  year. 
Carved  wooden  deer  and  angel  candleholders  rest  on  a  bed  of  evergreens, 
interspersed  with  sprigs  painted  white  and  dotted  with  the  tin  can  and  alumin¬ 
um  pie  plate  ornaments. 


ALMOST  EVERYONE  has  oc¬ 
casion  to  decorate  tables  for  Christ¬ 
mas  parties  either  at  home,  at 
church,  or  in  a  community  hall. 
Here  are  some  ideas  we  used  last 
year  and  directions  for  making 
inexpensive  ornaments  at  home. 

For  a  party  in  a  restaurant, 
the  tables  were  arranged  in  a“U” 
shape  and  covered  with  white 
tablecloths.  First  we  placed  the 
candleholders,  alternating  red  and 
white  candles.  Next  we  laid  a  bed 
of  greens  down  the  middle  of  the 
table.  We  used  short  lengths  of 


mixed  greens  —  hemlock,  cedar, 
spruce,  and  a  little  pine,  cutting  the 
branches  from  6  to  12  inches  long 
and  overlapping  them. 

Then  we  placed  alternating  red 
and  crystal  cellophane  bows 
( about  a  foot  long  and  five  inches 
wide)  on  the  greens,  between  the 
candleholders.  Finally,  we  arrang¬ 
ed  silver  and  gold  homemade  or¬ 
naments  on  the  greens.  We  will 
tell  you  how  to  make  these  later  in 
the  article.  For  the  head  table,  we 
bought  a  bouquet  of  white  chry¬ 
santhemums,  red  berries,  greens. 


and  tiny  red  tapers.  This  bouquet, 
of  course,  could  be  omitted. 

Another  table  was  at  a  church 
party  where  each  “circle”  had  a 
table  and  decorated  it  differently. 
The  one  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
was  done  in  blue,  green,  white, 
silver  and  gold,  with  no  red  at  all. 
We  made  “snowflake”  place  mats 
(about  15  inches  across)  from  blue 
and  green  striped  madras  tissue 
paper  and  used  white  paper  nap¬ 
kins  with  them. 

In  the  center  of  the  table,  we 


put  a  small  clear  plastic  Christmas 
tree  and  decorated  it  with  tiny  blue, 
gold  and  silver  balls.  Glass  candle¬ 
holders  with  dark  blue  candles  were 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  table.  On 
a  bed  of  greens  down  the  center  of 
die  table,  we  placed  small  cedar 
branches  that  had  been  painted 
white,  being  careful  that  they 
didn’t  cover  too  much  of  the  green 
underneath.  Then  for  sparkle,  we 
again  used  some  of  the  gold  and 
silver  ornaments  made  from  tin 
cans  and  aluminum  pie  plates 
which  we  tell  about  below. 


******  Homemade  Ornaments  *  *  *  *  *  * 


No.  1  —  Cut  both  ends  out  of 
tin  cans  —  preferably  juice  and 
soup  cans,  although  larger  ones 
can  be  used.  Cut  with  tin  snips  as 
per  diagram,  turning  up  alternate 
“petals”  of  the  flower  that  is  made. 
If  you  want  gold  on  top,  hold  the 
metal  with  the  gold  side  down 
while  cutting,  as  there  is  a  tenden¬ 
cy  for  the  sections  to  turn  down 
while  you  cut.  For  more  glamor¬ 
ous  ornaments,  paint  or  dip  the 
flowers  in  shellac  or  glue  and 
sprinkle  with  glitter. 


No.  2  —  Cut  the  centers  out  of 
aluminum  pie  plates  and  cut  the 
same  way  as  you  did  the  can  tops. 
These  are  larger  and  easier  to  cut, 
and  they  are  prettier  if  you  keep 
the  cuts  fairly  close  together.  Then 
curl  each  section  on  a  pencil,  curl¬ 
ing  the  first  one  up,  the  next  one 
down,  etc.  Individual  frozen  pie 
tins  make  small  balls  of  curly 
silver,  and  the  family-size  pie  pans 
make  “curlies”  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter. 


'foir 

Co*TT<N  e  T/N 


Cut  one  long  slash  (A)  from 
outside  toward  center,  leav¬ 
ing  a  little  space  in  the 
middle.  Make  cuts  B,  C,  and 
D,  each  shorter  than  the 
previous  one.  Then  cut 
another  long  slash  similar 
to  A  and  repeat  this  pro¬ 
cess  around  the  circle, 
working  from  right  to  left. 
Be  sure  all  cuts  radiate 
toward  center,  but  that 
some  metal  is  left  to  hold 
it  all  together. 


Cellophane  Bows 

Cellophane  comes  in  many  col¬ 
ors,  so  use  your  imagination  as 
to  color  scheme.  Using  small  rolls, 
unroll  the  cellophane  and  fold  in 
accordion  folds,  12  inches  one 
way  and  then  12  inches  the  other. 
Keep  on  folding  until  you  have 
used  up  the  roll. 

The  cellophane  is  20  inches 
wide,  so  cut  it  off  in  5-inch  slices, 
which  will  make  four  bows  to  a 
roll.  Pinch  the  center  and  wrap 
with  cellophane  scotch  tape.  You 
can  “hide”  the  tin  can  flowers  in 
the  loops  of  the  bows  for  an  in¬ 
teresting  effect.  This  works  par¬ 
ticularly  well  with  the  crystal 
cellophane. 

Painting  Evergreens 

The  best  way  to  paint  greens  is 
with  a  pressure  spray  can  of  lac¬ 
quer.  However  if  you  have  bits  of 
paint  on  hand,  apply  it  with  a 


brush.  House  paint  takes  a  long 
time  to  dry,  so  put  greens  on  an 
old  piece  of  screening  laid  across 
a  pair  of  trestles  for  the  air  to 
circulate.  Kemtone  dries  more 
quickly. 

Snowflake  Mats 


Cut  a  15-inch  circle  (A)  from 
white  or  colored  tissue  paper.  Fold 
in  half(B)  and  fold  again  in  thirds 
(C)  to  make  a  wedge  shape  (D). 
Then  fold  again  in  half  and  cut 
outer  edge  in  irregular  scallops 
like  (E).  Cut  perforations  and 
unfold. 


Snowflakes  are  always  6- pointed 
figures,  so  from  the  same  beginning 
you  can  make  many  variations, 
and  they  may  be  as  lacey  as  you 
wish.  Just  be  careful  never  to  cut 
away  all  of  either  folded  edge(E), 
or  the  snowflake  will  fall  apart. 
Smaller  ones  can  be  made  to  use 
wherever  you  like.  Press  with  a 
warm  iron. 
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Photo:  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Two  floodlights  placed  on  the  lawn  and  focused  on  the  doorway  prolong 
the  enjoyment  of  these  Holiday  decorations  into  the  evening  hours. 

LIGHT  UP 

for  the  Holidays 

by  Neneizin  R.  White 


AT  CHRISTMAS  TIME,  it’s 
fi-in  to  hang  colored  outdoor  lights 
on  the  evergreens  in  your  founda¬ 
tion  plantings  or  on  an  isolated 
evergreen  tree,  and  this  is  a  rather 
frequent  sight  as  we  drive  along 
our  highways  and  streets.  Why 
not  do  something  a  bit  different 
this  year  and  floodlight  your 
plantings? 

Nearly  all  department  or  elec¬ 
trical  supply  stores  now  handle 
several  kinds  of  inexpensive  out¬ 
door  floodlights.  You  can  buy 
these  with  spikes  to  stick  into  the 
ground  and  with  adjustable  light 
holders,  so  you  can  angle  the  light 
any  way  you  wish. 

You  can  purchase  bulbs  in 
several  colors  too.  Even  one  soft 
blue  bulb,  for  instance,  placed  20 
or  30  feet  away  from  a  whitehouse 
and  focused  upon  it,  will  produce 
dramatic  effects.  You  can  produce 
a  color  complementary  to  the  color 
of  your  building  or  accent  its  color. 

If  you  have  planter  boxes,  tubs, 
or  large  containers  that  are  filled 
with  annuals  in  the  summer,  it’s 
a  simple  matter  to  fill  these  with 


THE  THREE  WISE  MEN 


by  Roy  Z.  Kemp 

Their  place  in  history  was  brief. 

These  men  who  came  afar 
And  brought  their  wondrous  gifts  to 
Him, 

Led  by  His  shining  star. 

Their  hearts  aflame  with  faith  and  love. 
What  happened  then  to  them 
Who  came,  who  saw,  who  gave,  and 
then 

Departed  Bethlehem? 

How  strange,  how  sad,  we  are  not  told 
About  their  later  lives. 

When  each  returned  to  loved  abode. 
To  children  and  to  wives. 

But  each  of  us  can  easily 

Believe  that  all  of  them 

Were  made  much  wiser,  better  by 

Their  trek  to  Bethlehem. 
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small  cut  Christmas  trees,  or  even 
artistically  arranged  branches  of 
greens.  Tie  colorful  balls,  plastic 
ribbons,  ornaments  or  tinsel  on 
these  and  floodlight  them.  Use 
several  branches  tied  in  a  graceful 
arrangement  and  hang  it  in  the 
center  of  your  door.  Floodlighting 
here  will  be  dramatic  too. 

All-winter  Enjoyment 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  an  interesting  deciduous  tree 
or  a  group  of  them  near  the  house, 
they  can  be  made  most  attractive 
by  simple  floodlighting.  The 
branch  structure  of  huge  old  lilacs, 
hawthorns,  flowering  crabapples, 
and  such  is  unusual,  and  lighting 
makes  them  most  gay  whenever 
snow  covers  them  during  the  winter. 

Try  lighting  for  fun,  but  here’s 
a  word  of  caution.  Better  get  Dad 
in  on  the  electrical  connections 
because  he  will  know  that  one 
doesn’t  fool  around  with  electricity 
with  wet  mittens  on  or  when  the 
ground  is  damp.  Also,  you  should 
be  sure  that  the  outdoor  lights  and 
equipment  you  use  carry  the 
Underwriters’  Seal  of  Approval. 
Perhaps  your  local  utility  company 
has  bulletins  available  on  outdoor 
lighting  which  will  be  helpful. 


REVISED  QUILT  BOOK 


A  collection  of  12  delightful  cov¬ 
erlets  for  the  crib!  Revision  of 
Young  Folks  Quilts  Q;104,  with 
some  old  numbers  omitted  and  7 
new  ones  added.  Some  to  embroi¬ 
der,  some  to  applique  and  others 
to  patch  —  all  easy  to  make  with 
patterns  and  directions  included. 

To  order,  send  50  cents  to: 
American  Agriculturist,  Pattern 
Dept.,  1150  Avenue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036. 


Stockholm  -  City  on  the  Water 


May  In  Mainland  Europe  -  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  (left)  Summer  in  Scandinavia  -  Tour  Departs  in  June,  (rt.) 
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Springtime  in  Spain  - 

Tour  Departs  in  April 


American 
Agriculturist 
Offers  You 
A  Choice  Of 

•  Times  to  Go 

•  Areas  to  Tour 

FOUR 

GREAT  TOURS 
GUIDED  BY 
TRAVEL 
SERVICE 
BUREAU 

Check  the  facts  you  want  on 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


September  in  the  British  Isles 


Travel  Anywhere 
With  TSB 


American  Agriculturist  Tours  FREE 

Department  S-1 

Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc.  TRAVEL 

60  Dedham  Avenue 

Needham,  Massachusetts  02192  BOOKLET 

Just  as  soon  as  it’s  ready,  rush  me  free  information  including  complete 
itinerary  and  costs  on  the  tour  1  have  checked: 

□  Springtime  in  Spain  □  May  in  Mainland  Europe 

□  Summer  in  Scandinavia  □  September  in  British  Isles 

Name _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

PLEASE  PRINT 


by  Alberta  Shackelton 


CHRISTMAS  MEANS  gayly 
wrapped  gifts  from  many  a  cook. 
This  year,  in  addition  to  goodies 
from  your  kitchen,  why  not  plan 
to  give  some  special  kitchen  items 
—  “Gadgets  for  Gourmets,”  I  like 
to  call  them  —  which  can  add 
glamour  touches  to  everyday 
foods. 

Some,  like  attractive  copper 
molds  in  various  sizes  and  shapes 
or  certain  prized  collectors’  items, 
properly  displayed,  can  add  a 
decorative  touch  and  gay  motif  to 
kitchen  walls  and  shelves.  Others 
can  be  real  time-savers,  and  many 
can  be  used  for  several  purposes. 
You  may  even  want  to  add  some 
of  these  to  your  own  Ghristmas 


gift  list! 

Pictured  on  this  page  are  some 
suggested  gift  items  for  the  kitchen, 
and  in  the  catalogs  of  the  com¬ 
panies  listed  below,  you  will  find 
many  more  interesting  Gadgets  for 
Gourmets.  Send  a  request  for  any 
of  the  following  catalogs: 

Maid  ol  Scandinavia,  S245 
Raleigh  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55416. 

Gifts  and  Gadgets  of  Dallas, 
6327  Gaston  Ave..  Dallas.  Texas. 

Miles  Kimball  Company,  41 
West  8th  Ave.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
54901. 

Bazar  Francais,  666  Sixth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Photo:  Foley  Manufacturing  Co. 


Housewares  to  Make  Holiday  Preparations  Easier:  Roasting  pan  with  adjustable 
rack,  nylon  baster,  carving  grip  (shown  hanging),  food  mill  to  strain  cranberries 
and  mash  sweet  potatoes,  and  pastry  cloth  in  frame  with  rolling  pin  cover  to 
ease  the  job  of  pie  making. 


Molds  for  Many  Uses:  Decorative  and  useful  copper  molds  on  peg  board, 
3-pc.  spring  form  baking  set,  crown  and  spiral  molds,  tower  mold  (in  center), 
Turk's  head  and  steamed  pudding  molds. 


Assorted  Items  for  Baking:  Lattice  top  pie  crust  cutter,  Madeleine  cookie  pan, 
covered  pie  pan,  Swedish  Sandbakkelse  and  removable-bottom  tart  pans,  nut 
bread  pan,  French  souffle  dish,  individual  "au  gratin"  serving  dishes,  natural 
"scallop"  baking  shells,  eclair  pan,  and  fluted  tart  shells. 


Assorted  Small  Gadgets  (from  left,  top  section  of  photo):  Moulie  nut  grater, 
rolling  mincer,  Blitzhacker  chopper,  apple  corer  and  wedger,  sealed  cookie  and 
tart  cutter.  Springerlie  cookie  rolling  pin;  wafer  leaf  stencil,  rosette  irons  with 
handle,  graduated  measuring  spoons,  small  fancy  cutters. 

Bottom  section:  Pastry  mixer  and  salad  tosser,  French  pastry  whisk,  fruit  and 
potato  bailer,  pastry  wheel  and  crimper,  butter  curler,  egg  slicer,  vegetable 
decorating  cutter,  wooden  spoons,  grapefruit  knife,  pastry  brush,  and  French 
knife. 
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|W^C/o^/ie5  Line 


4911.  Curvy  fashion  with  a  smart 
petal  collar.  PRINTED  PATTERN 
in  Misses'  Sizes  10-18.  Size  14: 
2-5/8  yards  39- inch.  35  cents. 

7426.  Popular  "Poor  Boy"  top  to 
knit  sleeveless,  or  with  short  or 
long  sleeves.  Directions  for  sizes 
32-34;  36-38  incl.  35  cents. 


All  Printed  Patterns 


4911 


10-18 


969.  Cozy  beret  and  circlet  col¬ 
lar  to  knit  of  mohair.  Brush  for 
the  furry  look.  Directions  for  set 
to  fit  all  sizes.  35  cents. 


4530 

i2yj-22y2 


7331 


9168.  Smart  jumper,  roll-collar 
blouse.  PRINTED  PATTERN  Half 
Sizes  12^ -22^.  Size  16|  jumper: 
2-1/4  yards  45-inch.  35  cents. 


7331.  Learn  to  braid,  weave,  hook 
and  crochet  rugs.  Directions  for  9 
different  rugs.  Patterns,  list  of 
materials  needed.  35  cents. 


4530.  Scallop- trimmed  skimmer. 
PRINTED  PATTERN  in  Half  Sizes 
124 -22|.  Size  16^  takes  3  yards 

35-inch  fabric.  35  cents. 

739.  Knitted  jacket,  trimmed  with 
embroidered  roses.  Easy  direc¬ 
tions  for  sizes  32-46  incl.  Actual- 
size  transfer.  35  cents. 

7462.  Pretty  aprons,  potholdersto 
match  pockets.  Printed  pattern  for 
aprons,  transfers  for  pockets  and 
potholders.  35  cents. 


EXTRA!  125  Wonderful  Fashions  in  our  Fall-Winter  PRINTED  PATTERN 
CATALOG.  One  free  pattern  —  clip  coupon  in  Catalog.  Send  50^  now. 

Order  your  1967  jumbo  NEEDLECRAFT  CATALOG.  Over  200  designs  — 
fashions,  accessories,  crafts.  2  free  patterns  in  Catalog.  Send  25^  today. 

Value!  Get  25  complete  patterns  for  luxury  decorator  accessories  in  brilliant 
DECORATE  WITH  NEEDLECRAFT.  Be  smart,  send  50^  for  your  copy. 

DRESS  and  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  35(2!  each.  Add  10«:  each  for 
Ist-class  mailing  and  special  handling.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to: 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10011.  Write  name,  address,  pattern  size,  numbers  clearly. 


No  Boot  outwears  Red  Ball.  Firmly  anchored  rust-resistant  buckles. 
Made  to  take  hard  wear.  Made  to  keep  you  warm.  Snow-tire  grip.  Com¬ 
pletely  waterproof.  Available  in  men’s,  boys’  and  youths’  sizes. 
look  for  the  Red  Ball  by  Ball-Band,  Mishawaka,  Indiana  Red  Ball  Arctic" 


More  for  Your  Money  on  the 
American  Agriculturist 

Monday  in 

SOUZM  AMSKjeA-' 


•  More  Time 

January  11  -  February  9 
29  full  days 

•  More  Miles 

Half  way  down  the  globe  by 
air,  return  by  leisurely, 
luxurious  Grace  Line  ship. 


•  More  Fun 

Travel  with  friendly 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist  folks  the  no¬ 
worry  Travel 
Service  Bureau 
way.  Sight¬ 
see,  shop, 
and  just 
relax. 

To  get  more,  rush  coupon  today  for  free  information  including 
complete  itinerary  and  costs. 


Travel  Anywhere 
With  TSB 


American  Agriculturist  Tours 

Department  R-1 

Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

60  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham,  Massachusetts  02192 


Please  rush  me  free  information  on  the  American  Agriculturist  -  TSB 
Holiday  in  South  America. 


Name- 


Address. 
City _ 


PLEASE 


-State - 


PRINT 
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we’re 

looking 

for 

an 

Impatient 

Man 


If  you're  impatient  to 
move  ahead  just  as  fast 
as  your  ability  warrants . . . 

If  you’re  impatient  to 
be  your  own  boss  . . . 

If  you’re  impatient  to  do  a  job 
that  helps  your  fellow  man  . . . 


Jif  then . . . 

lou’ll  want  to  become  a  representative  of  the 
Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Company, 
the  Grange-sponsored  life  and  health  insurance 
company. 

Not  only  will  this  career  offer  rich  rewards 
financially,  but  you’ll  also  have  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  a  service  that  helps  others. 

If  you’re  this  kind  of  man  we  can  use  you  — 
now!  WRITE  WALLY  KEMP 


FARMERS  and  TRADERS 

Life  Insurance  Company 

960  JAMES  ST.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  13201 


HARRIS’  MORETON  HYBRID  TOMATO 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

ISN’T  THIS  JUST  WHAT  YOU’RE  LOOKING  FOR? 

The  finest  of  quality — Large  attractive  fruit — Early  ripening  but 
long  bearing  season — Firm,  meaty  structure — Brilliant  red  flesh. 

The  one  tomato  that  combines  them  all  is 
HARRIS’  MORETON  HYBRID 
available  only  from  Harris  Seeds. 

11  you  grow  lor  market,  send  lor  our  Market  Gardeners' 
and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

7  Moreton  Farm  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14624 

ForouR  FREE  ’67  CATALOG 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place.. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)— discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


ROBSON 

SENECA 


SPECIAL  GARDEN 
SEED  COLLECTION 

2  Sweet  Corn  $1 

2  Summer  Squash  Postpaid 

SPECIAL  CORN 
COLLECTION 

4  Famous  Seneca 
Hybrids  $1  Postpaid 


^  1967 

m  ROBSON  omm  sebk,  me  ^ 

MU.  m  ...  I 


1967  CATALOG  FREE  on  Request 


ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS,  INC.  box6126  Haii,  n  y 


MILLER 


Tea 


Fruit  Trees 


Lots  of  Dolicioiis.  Full  size  Fruit 
in  Small  Space ! 


Grow  your  own  tasty  apples,  juicy  plums,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries,  apricots.  Home  grown  tree- 
ripened  fruits  have  more  flavor.  Dwarf  trees 
grow  in  little  space,  bear  young.  We  have  35 
kinds  of  dwarf  trees.  .  .  .  Catalog  describes  new 
grapes,  berries,  nut  trees,  blueberries, 
strawberries,  flowering  crabs;  ask  for  it. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

922-l2West  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  14424 


REDUCIBLE 

RUPTURE  AGONY 

Removed 

WHEN  you  slip  into  a 
low-cost,  contour-designed 
Brookk  Patented  Air  Cush¬ 
ion  Appliance!  Your  re¬ 
ducible  rupture  will  be  held 
in  securely  yet  gently — or 
the  trial  costs  you  nothing!  This  invention 
has  made  millions  of  sufferers  happy.  You 
can  enjoy  heavenly  comfort  night  and  day  at 
work  and  play— or  the  Appliance  costs  you 
NOTHING.  Isn’t  this  worth  a  no-risk  trial  by 
you?  If  interested,  write  for  free  facts  now. 
BROOKS  CO.,  301-0  STATE  ST.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 
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5207.  A  delightful  show-piece 
quilt  uses  one  simple  piece  to 
create  the  diamond  block  de¬ 
sign.  To  complete  just  stitch 
together  and  bind  the  edge. 
Pattern  piece,  directions  in¬ 
cluded. 

8342.  The  style  with 
classic  good  taste  is 
cut  to  flatter  the  half¬ 
sizer.  With  PATT-O- 
RAMA  in  sizes  I2/2- 
26/2.  Size  14/2,  35 
bust,  4^/8  yards  of 
35-inch. 


8316.  The  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  include  a  gently 
htted  bodice,  flared  skirt, 
pretty  bow-touched 
sweetheart  neckline  and 
ric-rac  trimming.  With 
PATT-o-RAMA  in  sizes  34 
to  48.  Size  36,  38  bust, 
2^8  yards  of  45-inch. 


834 

I2yj-26 


5154.  A  lovely  butter¬ 
fly  lights  upon  these 
warm  and  cozy  shell- 
stitch  crocheted  slip¬ 
pers.  Directions  for 
sizes  small,  medium 
and  large  sizes  incl. 


Small 

Medium 


5224,  A  lacy  blouse 
that’s  easy  to  knit  or 
crochet  displays  the 
added  sparkle  of  a 
shining  paillette 
trimmed  neckline. 
Crochet  and  knit  di¬ 
rections  for  sizes  32  to 
42  incl. 


SIZES  32-42 


Cuodef  a  Knii 


8303,  8304.  Charming  yoked 
design  to  outfit  both  mother 
and  daughter.  With  patt-o- 
RAMA.  No.  8303  in  sizes  9  to 
18.  Size  11,  31/2  bust,  3^8 
yards  of  35-inch.  No. 

8304  in  sizes  3-8 
years.  Size  4,  2^8 
yards  of  35-inch. 

Two  patterns. 


2990 

,18  INCHES 


2990.  Lend  a  decora¬ 
tive  touch  to  your  home 
with  a  gingham  smocked 
cushion.  Pattern  piece, 
directions. 

5214.  Handsome  hood- 
sweater  guards  young¬ 
sters  against  winter 
weather.  Knit  directions 
for  sizes  4-14  inclusive. 


PATTERNS  are  35c  each.  Add  10c  per  pattern  for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send 
orders,  with  coin,  to;  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  220, 
Radio  City  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019.  Write  name,  address,  zip  code, 
pattern  number  and  size  clearly. 

Send  50c  more  for  the  latest  issue  of  our  pattern  magazine  Basic  FASHION. 
Every  pattern  features  our  exclusive  Photo-Guide.  Also,  our  Needlework 
ALBUM  is  filled  with  a  wealth  of  handwork  designs.  Send  50c  for  your  copy. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 
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AN  ANCIENT  PRAYER 

Give  me  a  good  digestion.  Lord,  and  also  something  to  digest; 

Give  me  a  healthy  body.  Lord,  and  sense  to  keep  it  at  its  best. 

Give  me  a  healthy  mind,  good  Lord,  to  keep  the  good  and  pure  in  sight; 
Which,  seeing  sin,  is  not  appalled,  but  finds  a  way  to  set  it  right.  . 

Give  me  a  mind  that  is  not  bound,  that  does  not  whimper,  whine  or  sigh.  ^ 
Don't  let  me  worry  overmuch  about  the  fussy  thing  called  I. 

Give  me  a  sense  of  humor.  Lord;  give  me  the  grace  to  see  a  joke,  ■=— 

To  get  some  happiness  from  life  and  pass  it  on  to  other  folk. 

—  Thomas  H.  B.  Webb 


BOOKS 

dui  CliUlmu 


It  is  easy  to  become  disillusioned 
and  skeptical  when  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  writing  of  unhappy  expe¬ 
riences  of  one  sort  or  another  that 
our  readers  have  had,  or  printing 
warnings  against  certain  types  of 
operation  of  which  to  be  wary. 

At  this  happy  season,  however, 
it  is  important  to  remember  .  .  . 
in  spite  of  these  stories  of  fraud, 
misrepresentation,  or  poor  work¬ 
manship  .  .  .  that  for  every  un¬ 
scrupulous  operator  or  gyp  outfit 
there  are  hundreds  of  honest,  hard¬ 
working  men  selling  their  products 
or  services.  We  must  not  condemn 
all  salesmen  because  of  the  few 
“bad  apples.”  As  customers,  our 
responsibility  is  to  be  aware  of  the 
pitfalls  and  possible  swindles  and 
to  deal  only  with  reputable  busi¬ 
nessmen. 

So  let’s  forget  all  fraud  and 
folly;  “Tis  the  season  to  be  jolly!” 

IT'S  A  PLEASURE 

Through  our  Can  You  Help 
and  Addresses  Wanted  items  we 
have  helped  many  readers  find  the 
words  to  well-loved  songs  and 
poems  and  locate  long-lost  friends 
and  relatives.  An  interesting  thing 
about  these  items  is  that  so  many 
who  read  them  are  anxious  to 
help.  Some  requests  have  brought 
so  many  replies  that  the  recipients 
tell  us  they  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  them  all. 

Here  is  one  happy  letter: 

“Sorry  to  be  so  long  in  letting 
you  know  of  the  help  you  gave  us 
i  in  locating  our  brother.  After  being 
‘missing’  for  20  years,  he  was 
located  within  50  miles  of  another 
,  brother  through  people  talking  and 
contacting  others  about  the  item  in 
your  paper. 

“Our  hearty  thanks  to  you  all.” 

Because  of  the  tremendous  num¬ 
ber  of  requests  we  receive,  it  often 
takes  a  year  or  longer  to  publish 
them.  Whenever  possible  we  try  to 
answer  the  request  ourselves  rather 
than  hold  it  up  for  printing.  A 
'  short  time  ago,  a  subscriber  wrote 


that  her  93-year-old  mother  was 
anxious  to  get  the  words  to  the 
poem,  “Seven  Times  One.”  Hap¬ 
pily,  this  was  one  familiar  to  us  so 
we  sent  her  a  copy  and  received  the 
following  note  m  reply: 

“Thank  you  for  making  Mother 
so  happy.  She  cherishes  your  letter 
and  the  enclosure  and  is  reading 
them  to  everyone.  She  is  planning 
to  send  copies  of  the  poem  to  her 
great-grandchildren  in  New  York, 
Tennessee,  and  Idaho,  including  a 
note  to  each  youngster  telling  of 
her  recitations  at  the  one-room 
schoolhouse. 

“Thank  you  again  and  may 
God  grant  you  pleasure  equaling 
that  which  your  column  affords 
so  many  of  us.” 

GOOD  SUGGESTION 

“In  reading  the  letters  in  your 
Service  Bureau  column,  I  have 
noticed  so  many  letters  from 
readers  who  want  to  know  the 
sources  for  out-of print  books  or 
for  poems  they  have  enjoyed. 

“Since  most  of  us,  even  in  re¬ 
mote  areas,  now  have  access  to 
public  libraries,  it  is  a  source  of 
amazement  to  me  that  the  public 
doesn’t  turn  there  for  its  informa¬ 
tion. 

“Many  people  are  not  aware 
that  these  publicly- sup  ported  in¬ 
stitutions  are  eager  to  help  them 
find  such  information.  You  would 
be  doing  your  readers  a  service 
if  you  would  tell  them  about  the 
great  strides  public  libraries  have 
been  making  and  what  servicethey 
are  able  to  provide. 

“We  spend  five  years  getting 
the  training  to  help  people  find 
zvhat  they  need  in  books  and 
periodicals,  only  to  find  that  but 
a  fraction  of  our  public  is  even 
aware  of  a  need  for  our  training. 
For  too  many  people,  a  librarian 
is  a  cross  old  woman  who  stamps 
out  books,  says  sh-h-h  cdl  day, 
and  fines  one  for  being  late  re¬ 
turning  a  book.  ” 

A  Librarian. 


LIVE  AND  LEARN 

HughCosline . $3.00 

THE  WORDS  AND  THE  MUSIC 

E.  R.  Eastman  . $3.00 

Poultry  Production 

L.  E.  Card  . $7.00 

WALKING  THE  BROAD  HIGHWAY 
(P^erback) 

E.  R.  Eastman . $2.00 

COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  FARMING 

T.  B.  Charles  &  H.  0.  Stuart . $4.75 

EAT  WELL&  STAY  WELL 

Ancel&  Margaret  Keys . $4.50 

JOY  OF  COOKING 

I.  S.  Rombauer&  M.  R.  Becker.  .  .$5.95 


MILK  PRODUCTION  &  PROCESSING 


H.  F.  Judkins  &  H.  A.  Keener . $7.95 

SUCCESSFUL  BROILER  GROWING 

Hoffmann  &  Givin . $3.50 

THE  MEAT  WE  EAT 

P.  Thomas  Ziegler . $7.25 

TURKEY  MANAGEMENT 

Marsden  &  Martin . $7.00 

USING  ELECTRICITY  ON  THE  FARM 

J.  Roland  Hamilton . $8.00 


PLEASE  NOTE:  We  have  a  very  limited 
supply  of  some  of  the  books  listed — 
in  some  cases  only  one  or  tv/o  vol¬ 
umes.  Orders  will  be  filled  in  the 
order  received  and  checks  returned 
on  any  we  cannot  fill. 


for  Prompt  Delivery 


Mail  Coupon  Today 

Please  send  the  following  books: 


Price 


New  York  State  residents  add  2%  sales  tax. 
Nome _ _ _ 


Amount  Enclosed- 


Address- 
Town _ 


-State- 


_  .  .  ,  .  ^  American  Agriculturist,  Dept.  Book 

Send  your  check  or  money  order  to:  savings  Bank  Building 

Ithaca,  New  York  14851 


MEXICO 


Sixteen  days  on  your  American  Agriculturist- TSB  February 
Mexican  Holiday  wouldn’t  be  complete  without  time  in  the 
fabulous,  fashionable  semi-tr#ical  port  of  Acapulco  4  noted 
for  its  harbor,  fine  beaches,  a|d  each  evening^s  retur^crf  the 
^  fishing  fleet*  In  this  ancient^mldern  city  (founded  1550)  you’ll 
^  sense  Mexico’s  venerable  hls|ory,  yet  enjoy  its  progr"  -  ■ ' 
forward-looking  people,' 

a'"-  W 


Acapulco,  Taxco,  Mexico  City,  To¬ 
luca,  The  Monastery  of  Acolman, 
The  Shrine  of  Guadalupe,  Pyramids  l 
of  Teotihuacan,  Cuernavaca,  Puebla  i 
Fortin  de  las  Flores,  Cordoba,  and  j! 
Orizaba  -  all  these  romantic  spots  -  § 
yours  to  see  and  enjoy  on  the  Ameri-  G 
can  Agriculturist  Holiday  in  Mexico. 
Travel  with  friendly  folks  under  the 
no  worry  director  of  experienced  2 
Travel  Service  Bureau. 


Write  for  yQji|r 
free  folder  today. 


Travel  Anywhere 
With  TSB 


American  Agriculturist  Tours 
Department  Q-1 

FREE 

Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

60  Dedham  Avenue 

TRAVEL 

Needham,  Massachusetts  02192 

BOOKLET 

Please  rush  me  free  information 
Mexico  Holiday. 

on  the  American  Agriculturist  -  TSB 

Name 

Addres.s 

PLEASE 

City  ,  State, 

PRINT 

Zip 
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I  have  always  held  that  there 
are  two  basic  truths  that  should 
guide  our  lives.  It  is  necessary 
for  every  one  to  work  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  and  training  in 
order  to  make  a  living.  But  it  is 
equally  important  for  every  one 
of  us  to  learn  and  practice  how 
to  live,  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  life  in  real  happiness. 

More  and  more  as  the  years 
roll  rapidly  by,  I  realize  that 
the  secret  of  successful  living 
lies  in  the  giving  one’s  self  to 
those  you  love,  to  your  friends, 
and  to  everyone  so  far  as  your 
health  and  ability  permit.  That 
is  the  basic  truth  that  Christ 
taught.  That  is  the  truth  that 
Christmas  should  emphasize.  It 
is  not  the  giving  of  material 


things  that  really  counts.  It  is 
not  necessarily  in  the  leadership 
of  great  enterprises,  but  in  the 
giving  of  ourselves  every  day. 

True  happiness  is  best  secur¬ 
ed  by  unselfishness,  by  selfless¬ 
ness,  by  following  as  far  as  is 
possible  the  Golden  Rule,  not 
only  in  large  things  but  in  the 
small  things  of  everyday  life 
and  living  .  .  .  and  the  key  word 
of  such  giving  is  kindness. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  put  it 
into  words  when  she  wrote: 

So  many  gods,  so  many 
creeds, 

So  many  paths  that  wind  and 
zvind. 

When  just  the  art  of  being 
kind 

Is  all  this  sad  world  needs. 


STILL  THEY  COME! 

E\xry  day  brings  letters  from 
enthusiastic  readers  of  my  book, 
“Journey  to  Day  Before  Yester¬ 
day.”  Someone  buys  the  book  and 
immediately  recommends  it  to  a 
friend.  So  the  word  gets  around. 
I  had  hoped  that  older  people 
would  like  it,  but  I  never  dreamed 
that  both  old  and  young  would 
be  so  enthusiastic  about  it. 

One  interesting  letter  came  from 
a  grandfather  who  had  been  telling 
his  grandson  stories  of  his  youth. 
Then  the  boy  read  “Journey  to 
Day  Before  Yesterday”  and  said 
to  his  grandfather:  “Gee, Grandpa, 
those  stories  you  told  me  were 
really  true,  weren’t  they?” 

So  many  and  so  emphatic  have 
been  these  readers  that  it  has  given 
me  confidence  to  recommend  it  to 
my  friends. 

Already  orders  are  pouring  in 
for  the  book  for  Christinas  pres¬ 
ents.  The  mails  are  slow,  but  we 
can  still  get  the  book  to  you  or  to 
your  friend  if  you  order  immedi¬ 
ately. 

To  get  a  copy  send  check  or 
money  order  for  $5.95 (plus twelve 
cents  tax  in  New  York  State)  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Depart¬ 
ment  Book,  Savings  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Ithaca,  New  York  14850. 


IMPORTANT  JOB 

I  don’t  want  to  bring  up  an 
unpleasant  subject,  but  the  time  is 
fast  approaching  when  farmers 
must  struggle  with  those  compli¬ 
cated,  irritating,  frustrating  income 
tax  reports.  They  are  always  hard 
enough  anyway,  but  without  well 
kept  records  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  fill  out  the  income  tax  report. 

I  can  remember  the  time,  as 
many  of  you  can,  when  farmers 
could  carry  the  details  of  their 
simple  business  in  their  heads  or 
by  a  few  records  in  the  desk 
drawer.  But  no  longer.  A  modern 
farm  should  have  a  room  or  at 
least  a  place  set  aside  where  the 
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details  of  the  business  can  be  re¬ 
corded  every  day  just  as  regularly 
as  you  milk  and  feed  the  cows. 

Not  only  are  carefully-kept 
records  absolutely  necessary  for 
your  reports,  but  without  them, 
you  can  easily  make  mistakes  in  a 
modern  farm  business  that  would 
cost  you  hundreds  of  dollars,  with¬ 
out  your  even  realizing  it  until 
it  was  too  late. 


SHEEP  STONES 

In  the  November  issue  I  printed 
an  interesting  letter  from  Mrs. 
Anne  C.  Holst  of  East  Greenwich, 
Rhode  Island,  about  all  the  many 
things  stones  and  rocks  are  used 
lor  .  .  .  like  millstones,  ciderpress 
bases,  lye  or  leach  stones,  mile 
stones,  and  stones  for  a  stone  wall 
fence. 

Years  ago  there  were  miles  upon 
miles  of  stone  wall  fences  meander¬ 
ing  all  over  the  northeastern  land¬ 
scape,  mute  testimonial  to  the 
patient  labor  of  our  forefathers. 
Many  is  the  time  when  going  after 
the  cows  in  the  back  pasture  I 
delayed,  in  a  vain  attempt,  with  the 
help  of  the  old  dog,  to  get  a  wood¬ 
chuck  out  of  a  stone  wall  fence. 
Remember  their  shrill  whistle  of 
warning? 

Mrs.  Holst  wrote  that  she  had 
recently  seen  some  sheep  stones, 
and  I  told  you  that  I  bet  you 
don’t  know  what  they  were.  Mrs. 
Holst  says  that  they  were  a  rough¬ 
ly  square  block  of  granite  a  little 
over  a  foot  in  size,  about  eight 
inches  thick,  with  a  flat  U-shape 
gouged  out  of  its  top.  These  heavy 
blocks  of  stone  were  said  to  have 
been  placed  on  the  top  of  a  stone 
wall  to  “carry”  or  hold  a  light 
rail  or  a  wooden  pole.  They  were 
called  sheep  stones  because  it  was 
said  they  were  effective  in  keeping 
the  sheep  from  jumping  over  the 
stone  wall. 

Now  here  is  another  one.  What 
was  a  “racker?”  I  will  give  you 
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GOT  ENOUGH  HAY? 

Along  about  the  first  of  March, 
many  dairymen  start  worrying 
about  whether  or  not  their  hay  and 
silage  will  last  until  pasture  time. 
But  the  time  to  worry  about  it  is  in 
December  or  January.  Waiting 
until  spring  to  provide  roughage 
may  cost  you  plenty. 

It  is  possible  to  get  a  rough 
estimate  of  how  much  hay  you  will 
need  to  last  you  through.  General¬ 
ly  speaking,  a  cow  should  have  a 
pound  of  hay  for  one  hundred 
pounds  of  body  weight.  But,  of 
course,  this  rule  will  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  hay  and 
the  amount  of  silage  fed.  Again 
speaking  generally,  three  pounds 
of  good  silage  will  replace  one 
l^ound  of  good  hay. 

There  are  also  rules  available 
for  measuring  your  hay  and  silage. 
Dr.  Lynn  R.  Browm  of  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  Connecticut  states  that  a 
fourteen  h  u  n  d  r  e d  pound  cow 
should  receive  either  fourteen 
pounds  of  hay  or  fifty  pounds  of 
silage  containing  25  percent  dry 
matter.  The  combination,  of  course, 
can  be  varied,  but  I  think  most 


dairymen  still  believe  that  a  cow 
should  have  at  least  some  hay  in 
her  ration. 

Dr.  Brown  also  states  tluit  you 
can  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
hay  or  silage  fed,  but  of  course  if 
you  do  you  must  step  up  the 
amount  of  grain  the  cow  receives. 

Where  they  are  available  and 
can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable 
price  from  some  nearby  potato 
grower,  small  potatoes  make  a 
good  substitute  for  either  roughage 
or  grain,  providing  you  keep  the 
amount  of  nutrients  balanced. 

I  never  forgot  seeing  a  cow 
choke  to  death  on  a  potato  —  so 
they  should  be  cut  .  .  .  and  to  avoid 
too  much  hand  labor  you  will  need 
a  machine  to  do  it. 

For  detailed  suggestions  on  how 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  hay  and 
silage  you  will  need  to  winter  your 
stock,  how  to  measure  your  pres¬ 
ent  amounts  of  hay  and  silage, 
and  how  to  supplement  short  sup¬ 
plies,  wn'ite  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  New’  York  or  consult  your 
county  agricultural  agent.  When 
writing,  state  the  quality  of  your 
hay  and  silage. 


just  one  clue.  It  w^as  quite  a  com¬ 
mon  name  or  term  in  the  horse 
and  buggy  days.  Look  for  the 
answer  on  this  page  in  an  early 
issue. 

If  you  know'  any  old-time  names^ 
send  them  to  me. 

DOES  YOUR 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COVER? 

Every  time  I  hear  of  a  farm 
fire  .  .  .  which  is  all  too  often  .  .  . 

1  immediately  w'onder  if  there  was 
enough  insurance  fully  to  cover 
the  loss.  Only  one  person  in  three 
carries  enough  fire  insurance  need¬ 
ed  to  replace  the  building;  what 
you  may  not  realize  is  that  values 
have  greatly  increased  since  your 
policy  w  as  written. 

I  earnestly  urge  you  to  read 
your  policy  immediately,  then  talk 
the  matter  over  with  a  reliable 
insurance  man.  Action  now'  may 
save  you  untold  grief  later. 


WRONG  APPROACH 

As  this  is  being  w'ritten  w'omen 
in  some  cities  are  trying  to  boycott 
food  stores  because  they  claim  that 
prices  of  food  are  too  high.  The 
protest  will  do  no  permanent  good, 
because  it  is  based  on  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  whole  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  food  prices 
are  not  high  compared  w'ith  almost 
any  other  commodity.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  factory  wages  have  ad¬ 
vanced  three  to  four  times  faster 
then  food  prices.  All  prices  are 
high  and  w'ill  probably  go  higher, 
because  w'e  have  a  w'ar  on  and  war 
alwavs  bring  inflation.  We  have 
inflation  also  because  we  have  the 
most  spendthrift  government  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  food  prices  seem  high 
is  the  demand  of  the  consumer  her¬ 
self  for  fancy  and  costly  wrapping 
and  packaging  of  food.  Many  food 
items  are  now'  processed  so  that 
iibout  all  a  housew'ife  has  to  do  is 
to  unwrap  them,  perhaps  heat  them 
a  little,  and  put  them  on  the  table. 

Personally,  I  am  glad  that  the 
housew'ife  has  been  freed  from  a 
lot  of  drudgery  in  the  kitchen.  But 
let’s  be  fair  and  recognize  that  all 
of  this  extra  service,  with  the  high 
wages  involved  in  processing  and 
packaging  food,  costs  money. 


EASTMAN'S  CHESTNUT 

Back  in  the  horse  and  buggy 
days,  there  was  a  funeral  for  a 
man  in  a  country  village.  The 
cemetery  w’as  about  two  miles  from 
the  town  and  many  of  the  mourn¬ 
ers  walked.  When  they  were  going 
back  after  the  services  at  the  grave 
a  pouring  rain  started,  and  one 
old  fellow  was  having  some  diffi¬ 
culty  stumbling  and  staggering 
along  .  .  .  with  the  aid  of  a  stick. 
A  friend  walking  beside  him  said: 
“Si,  how  old  be  ye  any w' ay?” 

Si  mumbled:  “I  be  ninety-eight 
come  next  May.” 

The  friend  chewed  on  this  for  a 
minute  and  then  he  said:  “Si,  there 
ain’t  much  use  for  you  to  come 
back  home  atall,  is  there?” 

American  Agriculturist,  December,  1966 
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ow  in  its  81st  year,  the  North  American  continues  to  serve  farm 
families  throughout  the  Northeast  with  personal  protection.  In  the  coming 
year  we  pledge  a^ain  to  you  our  prompt-personal  service  during  your  time  of 
need. 


We  at  the  North  American  extend  to  each  of  you  warmest  wishes  this 
Christmas  Season.  May  the  New  Year  bless  you  with  happiness,  ^ood  health 
and  the  opportunity  to  prosper. 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

(In  New  York  State) 

The  North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

f  GENERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING 


ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


‘‘What’ll  I  do?  I  can’t  afford  a  hig 
expensive  system  for  manure  liquids! 


Look  to  New  Idea 


Yes,  sir.  A  New  Idea  spreader 
can  handle  sloppy  manure. 
Here's  how: 


New  Idea  offers  farmers  an  economical  “right  now”  answer  to 
the  problem  of  handling  sloppy  manure.  Every  spreader  in 
the  New  Idea  line  can  be  fitted  with  a  positive  action  hydraulic 
or  mechanical  endgate  that  raises  and  lowers  to  trap  and 
save  those  liquids  with  their  high  nitrogen  content  until  you 
get  to  the  fields.  Endgates  are  structural  steel  for  strength, 
Penta  treated  clear  yellow  pine  for  acid  resistance 
hot  sprayed  with  quality  paints  for  long  life. 

Got  a  problem  with  sloppy  manure  ?' 

Look  to  New  Idea,  and  get  the  money  saver 
with  a  full  year  written  guarantee. 

New  Idea,  Coldwater,  Ohio. 


tk£  Aujot  4  a, 
G\ood/Os^Hj 


where  bold  new  ideas  pay  off  for  profit-minded  farmers 


HYDRAULIC  ENDGATE.  Fingertip  control  of 
endgate.  Uses  standard  8"  single  or  double 
acting  cylinder.  Keeps  liquid  off  roads  and 
lanes.  Hand  crank  also  available.  Fits  all 
New  Idea  Flail  and  Single  Beater  spreaders. 


MECHANICAL  ENDGATE.  The  economical 
answer  for  farms  with  semi-liquid  manure 
to  spread.  Easily  operated  hand  crank  opens 
and  closes  “gate.”  Snug  fit  for  loading  and 
hauling;  fits  all  New  Idea  spreaders. 


PAN  ATTACHMENT.  Lowest  cost  way  to  han 
die  semi-liquid  manure.  Rubber  flap  seals 
pan  in  closed  position.  Tug  on  the  rope  and 
the  pan  empties.  Fits  any  New  Idea  Single 
Beater  spreader. 
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